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CHAPTER L— IT OBOWS DARK. 


‘ Alone ? Why, father, you surely did not let 
them go alone, the boys and the young lady, in 
our boat, with a storm-cloud on Moel Vawr that 
will lash the lake into a sheet of foam when once 

it breaks. If so’ And then came a pause, 

as the speaker, who had come harrying up in 
breathless haste along the rugged reef of slippery 
rocks that stretched out like a narrow pro- 
montory into the lake, shaded his eyes with his 
hand ami looked intently out over the expanse 
of sun-lit waters, now rippling as the breeze 
freshened. 

‘ I did,’ saiu the elder of the two men, as in his 
turn lie strained his eyes to gaze over the glitter- 
ing lake ; ‘ and if harm comes of it, heaven forgive 
me, for i feel now tli^t 1 was to blame.’ 

And yet it wa.s lovely scene on which they 
looked ; for the blue sky overhead, almost Italian 
in its violet depth of hue, was mirrored iu the 
briglit Avaters of Bala Lake ; while the Welsh 
mountain.s wore their gayest garb, moss and turf 
and heather and lichens blending their green and 
gold aiul purple to contrast with the hare crags 
and ghastly scaurs that were strewed with crum- 
bling shale and loose stones, amid which even the 
hill-fox could scarcely pick his way. Every glen, 
every cleft, each tiny thread of trickling water 
could be seen with unusual distinctness ; while the 
irajestic peaks to the northward stood out bold 
and well defined in shasp relief against the 
horizon. Over one huge mountain that towered 
aloft, the giant sentinel of the vale, floated a 
misty cloud of blackening vapour. 

‘ Moel Vawr,’ said the younger of the two boat- 
men, pointing towards ‘does not wear his cap 
for nothing. But they are blind to it, yonder.’ 
And again he looked out over the sun-lit spark- 
ling waters, already heaving, as the wind increased, 
towards the pretty pinnanc, with her white sail 
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and fluttering crimson flag, that was the only 
craft in sight. Far away on the left, nestling 
among trees and green meadows, were the white 
walls and slated roofs of the village ; while nearer 
to the rude landing-stage, beside which were 
heaped cart-loads of rough ore awaiting transport 
to the smelting-works, stood the solitary cottage 
of the boatmen. These two, father and son, were 
very unlike to one another, save for that inde- 
finable something which we often observe to 
make an outward and visible link between those 
who are near in blood. The elder was sickly, 
bent, and with haggard features, and hair prema- 
turely gray. The younger, fair, blue-eyed, and 
strikingly handsome. Englishmen who come to 
Wales to earn a living there are not always very 
popular ; but Hugh Ashton was liked and respected, 
somehow, far and wide, from Bettws y Coed and 
Pllwnt to Beddgelert ; and for the sake of the 
frank, hold lad, people were tolerant to his silent 
sad-eyed father. 

It needed a sailor’s eye or that of a mountaineer 
to note the first signs of the impending change 
of weather. First the topmost peak of Moel 
Vawr assumed that cloud-cap which the hill-folk^ 
with lambs grazing far afield or com half-sta(d:ed, 
regarded as a warning worth attention. Then there 
came creeping from above, gray patches of cloud- 
mist that clung to the copse and lurked in the 
hollow and filled the gorge, like an ambushed 
foe waiting to break from his ambuscade when 
the battle should begin. Next the wind swept 
in fitful gusts over vale and lake, and threads 
of vapour spanned the sky, and the other moun- 
tains put on each his cowl of storms, as if in 
obedience to the signal given by Moel Vawr ; and 
the sigh of the breeze became a sob, and the sob 
a shriek, and presently the veriest tyro could see 
that anischief was brewing. 
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' \ CAttile vere rnnniAg to and fro, lowing not far from the reef, and which derived its name 
iin«a$iljr in the fields, and thd pigeons had flattered from some &noied rescmhlance to tiie head and 
homeward, and the rooiks flapped past with hurry- shoulders of the King of Beasts. ‘ Qaick, father, 
ing wing and otnnplaitung caw, and farminu-mea now, $o helR when the boat goes to paeces.^ ’ 
were hastening to the more exposed uplands, Crash ! The sourrd of the shattered woodwork 
where live-stowc or ill-built haystacks might need could be heard even above the roar of the gale, 
protection. * as now the pinnace struck npon the Lion Kock/ 

‘Nhule ar pen monith I’ called out one of the and nothing of her could be seen but a confused 
shepherds, pointing upwards at the mountain top medley of broken timber and drooping mast, and 
with its blackening veil of clouds, as he passed human forhis half-submerged, and the white foam 
the reef of rocks on which the Ashtons stood, that rose up all around like a spotless shroud. 
The latter made no reply, but gazed with painful Then came a splash, followed by* another, as the 
intentuess at the distant boat. boatmen, father and son, plunged boli”y into tho 

‘ They are going about now,’ said the elder water to render aid. 
man wdlh somewhat of a sigh of relief. ‘1’hey ‘.Save 'Willie — Willie can’t swim!’ gasped out 
have seen the signs of a storm, and may perhaps Edgar as the elder Ashton approached. ‘ 1 shall 
get to shore in time.’ do well enough. Where’s Couhin Maud 7’ Maud 

‘No, noi’ answered Hugh, a.s his quick glance w’as in belter keeping than that of her stripling 
was cast upward to the darkening sky. ‘ In five , kinsman, Hugh Ashton was a powerful switniner, 
minutes, at most, the squall will be tipon them, and he had seemed to tear the lake-waves a.>imder 
Look at that flapping sail, and sec how the boat J in the force ofthb swift strong strokes that brought 
dances alreafly on the ■waves; and no hand upon him to where the sinking {.’rl’s loosened li.air 
the rudder but the weak one of a boy !’ floated on the surface. As she his gia’p njion 

Meanwhile those in the boat had perceived, her and felt her head raised alKn-t the ciuel water, 
though somewhat late, the threatening ]>ortents of 1 she clung to him with the blind in‘'tinct’of the 
the approaching teinpe.^t. Tliey ■were hut three drowning, and for a moment both sank, 
in number ; two boys, the elder ol whom "was per- ‘Don’t be afraid, young lady ; and hold me, but 
haps fourteen years of age, and a beautiful gill I not so firmly. I want to swum my best now,’ 
some five years oldei. ! panted Hugh, as he b.Utkd wdth the waves. ‘ j.iit 

‘We’ll put the boat about at once, and get i your head rest on my shoulder — so; and now 
back before the rain comes on,’ said the bigger of t leave it all to me.’ 

the two boys, with the sanguine confidence tluit j Just then the lightning flashed forth from thf 
belongs to youth alone.— ‘Look sharj* with the riven clouds, and the roll of heaven’s nil illery was 
rudder, Willie, while I ease off the .slieet a hit. j echoed Kick from g )rge and glen, from taiiii and 
— There’s no danger, Cousin Maud, of anything cave, filling the startled air with deep and threat- 
worse than a w-etling, I do as.sure you,' * ! ening sound. And then nuMin flare 1 forth the 

Yet the pinnace, as she came slowly round in 1 lightning ; while the lake boiled and .seethed like 
answer to the helm, heeled ominously, and a } a witch’s caldron, anti oveiliead the gloomy bky 
shower of spray flew over lier bows as she* laboured , stretched like a f uncial iiall. 

among the glassy waves that were rising fast. A i 

dark curtain seemc.l to have suddenly l>een drawn TUTni«#i p a t- r p 

across the sun-gilded azure of the sky, and the BOBEItT DICK TIIE Till KSf) }>ATvI.K. 

crystal waters of the lake wore a sullen leaden Trmnrnn the indefatigable and gei.ial lahonis of 
hue streaked with white froth. ^ , IK Smih's, we .ire favoure.l with an account a i 

‘Weought to lose no time Edgar, m returning gerdtis whose biogr.iphv will he a 

to shore/ said the girl in a tone that she vainly in. r rri " tm i 

tried to render etea^ly and unconcerned. ‘These »uitaj>lt conqiamon to tliat of iliomas K waid, 

mountain lakes I have heard are treacherous, fk® ^i,jturali^t, and whicji we doubt not 

Suredy we ought to go back.’ ke equally i>opilar. While Ed ward i Hill 

‘Not a bit of danger!’ reidied Edg-ir as he kves in de-sorved c teem as a man oi sficmo, 
hauled at the ■wet rope, casting an eager look unforlunat'dy Ilobcit Diek died twelve yean ago, 
upwards to the blackening canopy of cloud. ' and is beyoml tiie reach of either prai.se or suecour 
‘Why, cousin, I’ve been out with the fMierrnen which the world might have been pleased to 
Cornish coast when it really IteHow. The circumstance imparts a certain 
blow great-guns, and ^en to think of this mournfulness to Dr Smiles’s narrative ; hut for 

little lake Steady, Willie, .steady ! We i • . , * r t • • 

shipped too much water that time !’ as a drench- general interest it comes up to any of his j.revious 


shipped too much water that time ! ’ as a drench- 
ing shower of spray broke over tho reeling boat, 


productions. As an incitement to a perusal of the 


and the sky wore its darkest frown, and the shriek work, * Jlobert Dick, Baker of Thur.so, (Jeoiogist 
of the ■wind grew bodingly shrill, The pinnace *^“*1 Botanist’ (Murray^ 1878), w'e offer the follow- 
heeled over under the force of the blast ; but she ing condensed sketch— premising that the book 
righted, and fought a good fight, riding gallantly abounds in beautifully executed wood-engravings 
over the white waves. Far and near, nothing illustrative of the picturesque scenery on the 
could be seen wve inky sky and angry water, northern coast of Caithness. 

blurred by the driving rain, miniature breakers situated at t le foot of the Ochil Hills, 

could be vaguely descried. Clackmannansnire. He had a brother and two 

‘They’ll run her, stem on, against the Lion sisters. His father was an officer of excise, and 
Rock,’ cried young Hugh Ashton, pointing to a noted as an attentive a:^ able man. Robert had 
great weed-grown stone protruding from the water a good plain education, wliich included a little^ 
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I ^ ,, ^ -^■■■;^ ^ 

His sehoolinig, howevec, was Sbraj^y ctit Mackay, woo became Ms housekeeper ftaid Attended 
sboTt by a family calami^. Bus tiiother aiw, his to salM in the shop for the long period of three- 
taljier mairied again, and the eteoond wife minding and-thirty yearn. Never was there a more hottest 
only her own children, treated her step-sons and or simplo-minded being than Annie. tlTheat i>kk 
8tep*daughiewi badly. Robert was taken from was in tlm bakehouse, or away for hours on. Ms 
school#^ and bound an apprentice to a baker, when rambles, in search of plants or fossils, Annie 
he was thirteen years 6ld. At once he was .took charge of affaira She was not troubled 
plubged into a routine of severe and ill-re^tiitcd with book-keeping. It was all cash down. When 
labour. . He got up at three in the morning to any wandering beggars petitioned for a morsel of 
light the oven fire, and worked and drudged bread, she told them ‘the bread’s no mine to gie 
until sevMi or eight, and sometimes nine at night, and so got rid of their importunities. A good 
As he grew older, he was sent out with a load hint this to servants. 

on his head, to deliver the bread in the neigh- The maltreatment which Robert Dick endured 
bouring villages. Though toilsome, these excur- in his youth had somewhat soured Mm, and this 
sions imparted much pleasure to the boy, for they unhappy feeling clung to him through life, 
gave him an opportunity of observing nature, Driven in upon himself, he made no companions, 
which had charm.'j for him in all its moods. He visited no one, and invited no one to his house, 
was fond of examining plants, and watching their Living in the moat economical manner, and strictly 
character and development. In this way he temperate iii his habits, he devoted himself 
acquired a practical knowledge of botany, while j entirely to his daily labour os a baker, and to 
other boys only spent their time in mischief or scientific inquiry. At first, he had no books to 
idleness. At the age of seventeen, his apprentice- assist him, and no one to advise with concerning 
ship expired, ami he went to be a journeyman the nature of plants and geological theories. On 
baker in Leith. this place he went to , this account he became an original inquirer ; and 


Gla.sgow, and afterwards to Greenock. by cliut ol perseverance ana tne lew boots be 

liis father mtianwliile had removed to Thurso, was at length able to purchase, he acquired an 
in the county of Caithness, and by bis recommen- amount of knowledge far beyond that of ordinary 
dation Robert W'ent to that town to commence busi- j amateurs in science. By rising and going to 
ness on his own account. He arrived in Tliurso i work at three o’clock in the morning, he had his 
in the summer of 18.30, when he was about twenty i batch early out of the oven, and ready to be 
vciirs of age, and set u[> as a baker in a house in | disposed of by Annie to his limited number of 
Wilson’s Lane, In trying to begin the battle of i customers. Then ofl' he set on his rambles across 
life in so small and remote a town, he made a ; the moors or along the sea-shore ; and with no 
mistake, which was repented of when too late, j other sustenance than one or two biscuits and a 
Thurso is the farthest north town in Great Britain, j drink of water, from a brook, he would spend 
It i.s situated at the lioad of an inlet from the j hours and hours in his investigations. People 
Ptutland Firth, which divides Scotland from the : thought him crazy. They could not understand 
Orkney Lhinds, ’[I'he cotiniry around is for the j what he was seeking for among the mosses or 
iuo.st j'art bare and desoLiU;, and exposed to fierce i the rocky precipices. In these pursuits, which 
driving winds. s will not grow. The arable ! were scarcely interrupted by bad weather, he 

fields arc inclosed M'ilh llag-.stones set up on I derived* the greatest enjoyment. Shy in his 
end. The sea-shore tonsisls of tall precipitous ' general intercoume, he was happy in himself, 
cliffs (jf rei.l sandstone, worn into fantastic shapes | Often his feelings broke out in singing, for he 
i>v the iuceseant dusliing of the waves, which come i was fond of the lyrics of Bums; and with a 


by dint of perseverance and the few books he 


roiling in impetuously from the Atlantic. 


literary turn, he composed some clever pieces in 


Mo place could be somuingly less favourable | verse for his own amusement, 
than ThiU'.so, cither for beginning business or for i Nothing that was interesting in nature escaped 
I>ursuing researches into botanical science. But j him. Besides plants and flowers, insects, such as 
from the force of circumstances, Dick had no ■ beetles and moths, were bis delight. The smallest 
(dioicc. With his small means, he ojrened shop as ‘ creature lifted up his mind to the great Creator 
a baker of bread and biscuits, he doing all the ' of all. ‘ He collected,’ says Dr Smiles, ‘ no less 
o]>epative work himself, anvl trusting by diligence than two hundred and fifty-six specimens of 
to succeed. It was so far in his favour that there beetles in nine months — in fact all that could be 
was only another baker in the towm, and there collected in Caithness. He collected two hundred 
was a hope of being able to snpplj' ship-biscuits to and twenty specimens of bees, and two hundred 
the mariners and herring-fishers who frequented, and forty specimens of butterflies and moths. The 
and at times took refuge in the Bay of Thurso, boys soon found out the strange baker and his 
Usually a Scotch baker starts with very little * ongoings. He said to them : “ Whenever you find 
capital, and he needs no liii'cd assistance. All he a rare butterfly, bring it to me, and I will give 
has to do is to buy a bag of flour, and make a you something for it.” W’heu an unusual butterfly 
young woman his wife. He bakes thtf bread ; and was broii{?bt to him, he took great care of it, saw 
the wue, installed in a small room in which hy a its various transformations, and noted the results/ 
single pane oi glass she can command a view of He would take nothing for granted, because it was 
the counter, takes cliarge of the shop* It is a said in books. He tested everything by acute and 
cheap and convenient arrangement, and answers patient investigation* This is the true, way to dis- 
until better times* Dick had at first a notion of cover the workings of Nature. It was nevertheless 
marrying ; but not being successful ia his wooing, necessary, for the sake of knowing the names and 
he for a time was assisted by his sister Jane ; and classification of objects, that he should have certain 
when she and other members of the family quitted books. These he procured from the merchant in 
Thur§o, be was lortiuiate in securing the services Leitli who supplied hi,m with flour. The books 
of a steady^oung Highland woman, flamed Annie were packed in paper and placed in the flour-bags. 
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In the same manner he procured a powerful micro- 
scope, All came safely packed in the flour. By 
means of the microscope he vastly added to his 
botanical knowledge ; and in fact mastered the 
entire subject of botany as exhibited in* nortliem 
parts. * It was a long and arduous work, but he 
successfully carried out his purpose. At length 
the plants of Caithness from one end of the 
county to the other — ^from the Morven Hills in 
the south to Dunnet Head in the north — from 
Noss Head in the east to Halladale Head in the 
west — became as familiar to him as the faces of 
familiar friends.’ 

In one of his night excursions, he was taken 
for a poacher in quest of salmon. A watcher 
kept him in sight for several hours, sometimes 
creeping on his hands and knees, sometimes hiding 
behind bushes. At length the man thought he | 
saw Dick lifting what seemed a fisli. He rushed 
upon him, with the exclamation : ‘ Now I have | 
caught you poaching!’ Dick ‘turned round in! 
a composed manner and said : “ No, sir ; I am | 
not poaching ; I am only gathering some speci- 
mens of plants ! ” He then opened hLs hand- 
kerchief, which contained some herbs, plants, and 
flowers. The watcher was disappointed and dis- 
gusted, He had been crouching for two hours j 
on his hands and knees, coining up with his ; 
man, and finding in his possession, not a salmon, I 
but a lot of things, which in his estimation j 
were worse than useless. . , Many people about * 
Thurso who saw Dick coming into the town with 
his feet bedabbled with dirt, and his jean trousers 
wet up to the knees, .said that he would be much 
better attending to his baking than wandering 
about the country in search of beetles, bumbees, 
ferns, and wild plants.’ Invectives of this kind, 
so like the petty detractions which prevail in 
small country towns, di<l not discompose the baker. 
He never neglected his business, though it may be 
admitted he took no means to extend it. 

Dick was not in the least particular about 
his dress. He for many years wore an old- 
fashioned swallow-tailed blue coat with metal j 
buttons ; and bis hat would be thought hardly j 
worth picking up. On his feet he wore a pair ; 
of strong hobnailed shoes. In his long journeys | 
in quest of plants, he always dipped his feet, , 
stockings and all, in a basin of water, then tied j 
on his shoes, and set off. He was now prepared | 
for wading through rivers and burns, and the i 
more his feet were wet he walked the better. He i 
derided the idea of walking any great distance i 
with dry feet. He cared nothing for walking ■ 
for an hour up to the ankles in salt-water, when f 
looking about for a plant along the shore. These I 
feats did not seem to have any iminediatoly bad 
effect. Possibly they contributed to undermine 
his constitution. 

Having mastered the entomology and botany of 
Caithness, and formed a large collection of speci- 
mens in these departments ot science, bo next took 
to Geology, for wnich the bold coast-scenery offered 
favourable scope. A casual glance at the Pentland 
Firth demonstrates that it is an inburst of the 
Atlantic, which in some long-past age had severed 
the mainland on the south from the Orkney 
Islands on the north. The coast of both is, of the 
seme old red sandstone, worn into precipitous 
cliffs, also isolated stacks, one of which, on the 
Orkney side, called the Old Man of Hoy, is seen 


standing weirdly out like the presiding genius of 
the waters. All along the rocky shores, one may 
spend days and years in excavating fossiliferobs 
remains of fish and plants, that by some convulsion 
of Nature had been imbedded in clay or sand, 
which are now transformed into stone. Here, with 
hammer or chisel in hand, Dick was in his element. 
Going down to the shore one morning aftei* a 
terrific storm, ‘he found a piece of old land 
strewed here and there with prostrate hazel stems, 
and picked out of the clay five nuts ; but how 
long it was since they grew, no one knows, but 
it must have been ages ago.’ 

At Holborn Head on the west and Dunnet 
Head on the east of the Bay of Thurso, the scene 
is the grandest on the coast of Great Britain, and 
singularly wealthy in fossils. In relation to a 
fossil fish, the lloloptychius, w’hich Dick dis- 
covered, he opened a corre.sp<mdence with Hugh. 
Miller, in 1840. Miller was delighted with the 
discovery, and by it Avas able to make an impor- 
tant correction in one of his geological works. 
Not the least selfish, Robert Dick from this time 
forward sent numerous uew’fossils that he found 
to Miller, accompanied by letters that are partly 
incorporated in the work before us. The discovery 
of such vast numbers of fossilised fish iii the clay- 
slate strata led to interesting speculations. The 
fish had been submerged in their clay, which 
layer above layer was changed by pressure into 
flag-stones. In fact, the commercial value of 
Caithness flags consists in the amount of dead 
fish they contain ; for the bitumen of the lisli 
has imparted prodigious hardness to the atone. 
‘Thurso is built of dead fish,’ said Robert Dick; 
‘and the capitalists and labourers are also main- 
tained by the same article.’ 

Hugh Miller visited Thurso, and spent a few 
days with Dick, who ho.spitab1y gave up his bed 
to him. The two had some iiitero.stiug wander- 
ings in the neighbourhood. After .Miller went 
away, Dick continued to ..jciid him tbssils, but 
keeping duplicates for his own collection. One 
day in a long rambh; he was at a loss to know the 
proper route, and see,ing a farm-house, he went to 
inquire his way. Finding an oM man thrashing 
barley in a barn, he addressed bim. We giv(! tlie 
account of the interview. ‘ Plea, so,’ said I, ‘how 
far is it to Daletnore, and which is the be,st road ? ’ 

‘ Eh ? Are ye gaiiu to Daleigorf. ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ And 

where cam ye frae ? ' ‘ Dunbeath.’ ‘ Did ye 

come from Dunbeath the day?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘An’ 
where are ye gaun to ?’ ‘ Thurso.’ ‘ Are ye gaun 
to Thurso?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And did ye wmle the 
rmu ? ’ ‘Yes.’ ‘An’ arc yc gaun to wade it 
again ? ’ ‘ Please tcdl me the road to Dalemore.’ 

‘ Hae yc snuff ? ’ ‘ No ; I am sorry I have no 
snuff.’ ‘ Oo ay. Hand iloon the strath ; doon by 
the river ; strecht doon ! ’ ‘ Hoav many miles is it 
to Dalemore ? ’ ‘ Four miles ; ay, just four miles.’ 

Dick went as directed, and after a long and weary 
inarch found that he had been deceived. The ol<l 
fellow had taken him for an cxci.seman, and pur- 
posely sent him wrong. After a toilsome journey, 
Dick thankfully got home. 

Obscure and unpretentious as were the labours 
of Robert Dick, he gradually became known as 
an earnest, practical worker in geological science. 
After the death of Hugh Miller, he was visited by 
Mr Charles W. Peach, a person of congenial f-astes, 
who in the bumble position of a coastguardsnian 
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in Cornwall had acquired general respect from Murchison at Leeds, made the name of Robert 
nis diligent investigations into the nature of Dick known far and wide. ‘ He was,' says Dr 
Zoophytes. Having been promoted in the service, ‘ Smiles, * spoken of as one of the most extra- 
he removed to Peterhead, and thence he made a ordinary .instances of the pursuit of knowledge 
pilgrimage to converse with Dick and see his under difficulties. Even the Thurso people began 
collection of specimens. A much more eminent to look upon him in a different light. . . The 

individual was anxious to be acquainted with the lion-hunters came upon him. Point out a man 

Thurso baker. This was Sir Rouerick Murchison, who has done something out of the ordinary way, 
Director-Ceneral of the Geographical Society, In and immediately a tribe of nobodies flock to see 
the course of a journey through the northern him. If they cannot get introduced to him, they 
counties, he called upon Dick, who was so busy will look at him through his window, and try to 
with liis batch at the time that he could pay no see the lion through the bars of his cage. Dick 
attention to his visitor. When he visited Thurso hated all this nonsense. He would not be lionised.' 
on a subsequent occasion, he was accompanied by Only a few individuals brought by Sir George 

Mr Peach, and was fortunate in finding the Sinclair were admitted. Among these were Mr 

baker disengaged. ‘Dick was in the bakehouse, Thonias Carlyle and the Baroness Burdett Coutts. 
and still in his working clotlies. A conversation With all his diligence, Dick's business fell off 
took place about the dip of certain rocks in owing to competition, and this caused some 
Caithness. Sir Roderick complained of the want l)itternes.s in his feelings. At length, a great 
of any sufficient map of the county. Dick misfortune overlook hini. Twenty-three bags of 
agreed with 1dm, but said : “ I will endeavour to flour on their way from Leith tvere lost in the 
.shew you a map of the county.’' Tiiking up a wreck of the steamer at Abenlcen, and were not 
few handfuls of floif>, and spreading it out on insured. It was a loss of L.45, 13s. 6d., and Dick 
the halting-board, Dick proceeded to mould a had not the money at command. In despair he was 
mo<lel in relief of the geological structure of obliged to sell his magnificent collection of fossils 
Caithness. He shewed all the princijial features which he had gathered with so much assiduity 
of llio county — the hills and dales, the rocks and over a period of thirty years. A gentleman in 
cliffs, the dislocation.s and fractures, the water- L»>ndon bought the fossils for forty-six pounds, 
sheds and the drainage ; and in fact an outline The collection should have been secured for 
of the entire geography of the county.’ Sir Thurso. Latterly, Dick returned to the study of 
Roilcrick was surprised and delighted ; and in botany, chiefly in connection with mosses, which 
a letter before bi.s departure from Thurso, lie though commonly despised, are most interesting 
lhanked Robert Dick for the valuable information in their variety and character, Linnaeus con- 
be had received. At the meeting of the. British sidered that a small quantity of moss that could 
Association held at Leeds in 1858, Sir Roderick be covered by the hand might be the study of a 
took occasion to make the following remarks on lifetime. ‘Every one remembers how Mungo 


the Thurso Laktu', 


Park, when lost in the desert, was delighted with 


In pursuing my r<‘H.‘ar<,'he.s in the Highlands, the sight of a tuft of moss. The little living jewel 
and going beyoml Sutherland into (.’aithiiess, it growing among.st endless w’astes and arid rocks, 
was niy gratification u second tinie to meet with melted the traveller’s heart. “If God cares for 
a remarkable man iif tlie town of Thurso, named the moss,” he said, “ surely he cares for me and 


Robert l^ick, a baker by trade. 1 am proud to 
call him my distiifguislied friend. ^Vlien 1 went 


Park went on his way with an uplifted heart.’ 

Dick had numerous eager applications for 


to sec him, he sjnead out before mo a map of specimens of one kind or other from persons in 
Ciuthness, ainl jiointed out it.s imperfections. Mr London and elsewhere ; and he was liberal in his 
Dick ha<i travelled over the wlioh* county in donations. No one appears to have thought that 
hi.s leisure hoiir.s, and was thoroughl}' acquainted he should be requited in some shape for his 
with its features. He delineated to mo, by means generosity. Everything was taken for nothing, 
of some flour AvliicU he spread out on his baking- Dreadfully disheartened by the loss of his fossils, 
board, not only its geographical features, but and also the falling away of his business, he still 
certain geological phenomena which he desired struggled on. He would not be beat, he said, 
to imjiress on my attention. Here is a man who while he was able to work. It w'as some 
is earning his daily bread by bard Avork, and yet consolation that his sister Jane survived, at 
W’ho is aide to instruct the Director-General of the Haddington, and that she correspionded with him 
Geographical Society. But thi.s i.s not the half of in a sympathising spirit. In 1865, he was still 
what 1 have to tell you of Robert Dick. When baking his small batch, and rambling along the 
I became better acquainted with this distinguished shore in his favourite pursuit. But his health was 


man, and was admitted into his sanctum — which giving way. The ceaseless, pitile.ss, pelting rain, 
mw were penuitted to enter — I found there hirsts of be said, w'as killing him. He took his last journey 
Byron, 01 Sir Walter Scott, and otliet great poets, on the 29th August 1860. It was too much for 
1 also iound there books, carefully and beautifully him. He staggered home — to die. Pious and 
bound, which this man had been able to purchase noble-mmded, he declared he was ready to depart 
out ot the ^vings of his single bakerj'. I also ‘ He was wearied of life. It was better he should 
found that Robert Dick was a profound botanist die. He had been oppressed with poverty, and 
1 tound, to my humiliation, that this baker knew now he was oppressed with agony. Why should 
inlmitely more of botanical science — ay, ten times he remain a little longer? He had done his 
more — than 1 did ; and that there were only some appointed work, and was now more than resigned 
twenty or thirty plants that he had not collected to leave it. He longed to be at rest In the 
the whole ot his specimens being arranged in morning of the 24th December, Kobert Dickie 
most beaujiiul order.’ spirit returned to Him who gave it He died 

This eulogium pronounced by Sir Roderick j quietly and peacefully.^ 


# 
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Tlras was tonaijtstod the life of one of the men. who above all otheie long to kill two hinli^ 
most temariEahle men of onr time. Evoiy one .with one atone, the a^ve ww^ption nMy wove 
must appceoiate the resolute independence and a useful one, and might wth advantage he placed 
simplicity ofhis character, his persevering industry, in the Phartnacopcoia. It was at least 'thoroughly 
frugality, and modesty as rcgawls his own ‘services successful in the case recorded, for * a happier 
to scienocL His whole life presented a striking couple never existed.' 

instance of self-sacrifice for entirely unselfish enda A woman of mean intelligence, one might 
Fortunately, by the sale of his books and other imagine, would seldom he chosen by men of great 
effectsi, sufficient was realised to pay all his debt% intellect as a life-long companion, such 

which amounted to only seventy-two pounds, mesalliances seem to be the most fascinating for 
His nephew, as nearest relative, presented his our greatest geniuses. The wife of^ Dr Johnson 
herbarium to the Scientific Society of Thurso; is described os a vulgar woman. She w.i.s fifty 


It has been said by ‘CJoorge.s Sand’ that love and for ‘Tilsy’ mnained ns strong up to the day oi 
courtship end together ; so that be who would her death us it W’a.'^ on that of tlndr marriage, 
be always in love must bo ever a w’ooer. Such But if Johnson with his ruoL'cd extt'rior could 
however, was not the opinion of the famous scarcely hone for a gn'.it prize m the lottery, no 
physician Dr Abernethy, whose courtship, like such remark can he made of the courtly, hand- 
W prescriptions, was shoit and to the point. The ; some, intellectual (loethc. This great man, an 
Doctor had been attending a lady for several intimate friend of hi-^ I’rince, and the idol ul the 
Weeks, and had observed during those hurried Weimar court, was ca]>tivate<i hy a girl in liumhle 
vdsits certain qualities in the ilanghter which lite whose father was a drunkard, and who Inr- 
he considered would render her iiiv.duahle as a self made artificial flowers for a livelihood. So 
wife. Accordingly on a Saturday, when taking j sensible wmh the girl of the wk^.t/Ziuioy th.it she 
leave of his patient, he addres.«e(l her to the fol- 1 Ijerself rcfu.sed (Joethe’e offer of munfage. The 
lowing purport ; ‘You are now so well that 1 need marri;ige did take ])!ace liow'evor, hut not till 
not see you after Monday next, when I shall come j the lapse of y(‘.ar'< liad stolen away all her eharms, 
to pay you my farewell vbit. But in the mean- and the laeiily complaint drunkenness — li.ul 
time I wish you aud your dauglitor seriously to , seized upon her. Sull < ioethe’s affeetiun remained, 
consider the proposal 1 am now' .about to make. , and the. great poet worl:e<l patiently if sorrow'fully 
It is abrupt and unceremonious, I am aware ; hut by the side of a loolisb and drunken wife, 
the excessive occupation of my time by my profes- Such another bride did Rousseau choose, aud he 
sional duties affords me no leisure to accomplish himself gives the lollowing account of her abilities, 
what I desire by the more ordinary course of ‘I wished from the first to form her mind, d)Ut 
attention and solicitation. My annual receipts my toil was in vain. 1 do not blush to avow that 

amount to pounds, and I can .settle liounds | she has never been able to read ; though she wrile.s 

on my wife ; my character is generally know'n to i fairly. When I went to live in the Hue des I’clits- 
the public, so that ^ou may readily ascertain w'hat Champs, there was a clock opposite my window.s 
it is. I have seen in your daughter a tender and upon which I strove to teach her to distinguish 
affectionate child, an assiduous and careful nurse, the hours for more than a month. She does not 
and a gentle and a ladylike member of a family, quite know them now (after twenty years). She 
Such a person must be all that a husband could has never l^een able to follow the order of the 


and a gentle and a ladylike member of a family. 
Such a person must be all that a husband could 


covet, and I offer my hand and fortune for her twelve months of the year ; and knows not how 
acceptance. On Monday when I call I shall expect to do the simplest sum, notwithstanding all the 
your determination ; mr I really have not time trouble I have taken to teach her. She does not 
lor the routine of courtship.' It would have been know bow to count money ; and has no idea of 
interesting to know how this was received by the what coin to give or how much change to get back 
patient and her daughter. The blunt intimation in any marketing transaction. What she says is 


courtship*’ ‘shall expect an answer on Monday her “ Qui pro quo” have become celebrated in the 
all this must have been somewhat startling to circles I frenueutod.’ One would think that with 
the patient ‘ who was now so well.’ To mescal such a catalogue of defects, the husband could 


times cruelly misrepre-sonted, by those imme- of a florid red, produced by thick painting, and 
diatcly about him. Only wlien he had passed increa-’od by the liberal use of cordials. She wa.s 
awjiy did the people of Thurso rcali.se ami flaring and fantastic in her dress, and affected 
acknowledge that a dis,tingui.«hcd man, an honour both in her speech and general behaviour. It 
to Caithness, had been amongst them. As if to inn.st be admitted however, that John°ori him- 
atone for their error, they conferred on him the self ivas not altogether a ‘biiov wooer.’ ‘ He was 
dignity of a public funeral, ami set up a costly then,’ Jfiss Porter (the Imly's daughter^ tells us, 
monument to his memory. Perhaps the only ‘lean and lank, so lhat Iih iniinenm structure 
sincere mourner for the deceased was poor Annie ' of bones w.is hideously striking to the eye, and 
Mackay, who still lives to praise, amidst tears, J he often had seemingly convulsive stalls and 
her kind and good ‘maister,’ Robert Dick the | odd gesticulations, which temied to excite at once 
Basler op Thurso. w. c. surprise and ridicule.’ But as John.S(4u said to 

Beauclerk with much erravity : ‘ Sir, it was a lovc- 

ni w-imw T-XTIC WTA’-Tca marriage on both sides.’ U certainly was so on 

OLEvER METs S \\IVES. doctor’s j'urt ; and bis allVctiuu and esteiun 




vrniE^ 


sciucoe^y nmch esteem tlie i^e ; ivl^et 


it lias happened in Switzerland, In England, and choleric ahthon 

in Franck, in the misfortunes which had, overtaken Now ‘if we torn to instances in which men of 
me; she has given me advice which was the best great genius have married women who have been 
in the circumstances ; she has removed me from neither distinguished for sense nor for the want 
dangers into which I was blindly rushing ; and of it — ^whose mental calibre has been of a mediocre 
before women of the highest rank, before nobles kind— we cannot but be struck with the frequent 
and princes, her good sense, her replies, and her unhappiness which has followed. Such ladies 
conduct inspired universal esteem; and compli- are not foolish, as the term is usually understood ; 
ments, which I knew to bo sincere, were repeatedly they perform the duties which they imagine 
addressed to me upon her merit.’ And to the end belong to ‘their station, and they expect the 
of his life the philosopher loved and admired privileges also which pertain to it. Thus they 
his Therfese, as he did in his younger days when make excellent partners for our business men, 
they lived in their Parisian garret, looking for whose duties and whose pleasures they understand 
hours together upon the pale moon, until the and generally share. But if such a lady thinks 
mother-iu-law came upon the scene and broke the of uniting herself to a man of great genius, let 
spell. her reflect upon the fate of her sisters who 

It certainly appears from the evidence which have niade that experiment. Take first the expe- 
we possess on the subject of .such marriages, that riences of Drydcn our great English poet and of 
one of two conditions is necessary in order to his wife Lady Elizabeth. The lady, though 
secure abiding domestic comfort. The lad}' must belonging to the aristocracy, and therefore pre- 
bc unusually simple or stupid ; or she must be i sumably well educated, had no sympathy witli the 
unusually intelligent and wise. The very habits genius of her husband — a genius that required his 
of abstraction and self-slmly of a man of genius retirement so frequently from the family circle ; 
lead him frequently and Bonietimes for long away she was moreover a woman of a violent temper 
from all communion with his family. Thus it and of but moderate intelligence. Drvden had 
is necessary, in order calmly to suffer such neglect, suffered much from that temper; and ‘his invec- 
to have sill intense sympathy in the work and with tives,’ says Malone, ‘against the married state 
the genius which demands it ; such sympathy, were frequent and bitter, and were continued to 
for example, as we find the wife of Niebuhr, the late.st period of his life.’ And as Sir Walter 
giving evidence of on her death-bed. Niebuhr had Scott gently remarks: ‘His excursions to the 
never spoken to her of her a])proachiug death, country seem to have been frequent ; perliaps the 
much iis he longed to receive her parting wishes, more so as Lady Elizabeth always remained in 


ij because the pliysician forliade all excitement, town.* 

[i Once only, a few duy-< be'ore her death, a.s he was Milton’s unfortunate matrimonial engagements 
] holding her in his arms, he asked her if there are well known to all ; und his Treatise on Divorce, 
I \vu.s no pl(|asure he could give her, nothing that which his domestic misfortunes stung him into 
j he, could do for lief sake. She replied with a writing, ha.s been w'idely perused by all classes. 
: htok of lUiuLtcrable love:* ‘V'ou shall finish your ; But in this instance we can feel less sympathy 
/ whether 1 Jive or die.’ That was her only i for the austere Milton than for that girl of 
; desire. ! seventeen, who was brought up in a home where 

Or a.s we have .said, failing .such nobility of mind, ‘ there ■was plenty of company and merriment and 
it would ajipear that the next best hope of hajipi- ' dancing, and who ivlien she came to live with the 
ness for the genius is to be found in the opposite j autlu»r of Paradise Lost found it so solitary ! No 
e.xtn uio — that i.s. perfect humility or simplicity, ' merriment ami dancing iii Milton’s house a.ssuredly; 
or in the downright stupidity of his wile. An i but all studying as if for their lives— the great 
example of thi.s latter success, more particular ' poet reading, w'liting. and conversing in a dozen 
and striking than those we have given, is to : or more languages; nis nephews struggling hard 
be found iu the life of one of the greatest of ! with two or three. A veritable mill this new 
German authors. He w-as subject to fits of the | house of hers, from attic to basement ; and the 
fiercest passion, in which he denounced hi.s wife \ never-ceasing grinding of verbs and declensions a 
(a simple creature) in torrents of the mo.st tragical j plague to her ears. What would the poor child 
and scathing language. Any Avoman of a finer sus- i not have given to have hud it changed into a real 
ceptibility or better education mmst have trembled i mill; the one, fo^ instance, near her home at Forest 
Avith ten-or under such paroxysms of rage ; but • Hill in Oxfoixlsliire ; and instead of hearing the 
this lady listened with calm admiration ; she did ' A'aluable opinions of Lucretius and Epictetus and 
not undcretand a svllable of the speech ; but the | Demostlienes, how her heart would have thumped 
unhesitating flow of high-sounding words and the i with joy to have heard the voices of Tom and 
expressive gestures captivated the mind of the i Jerry shouting to the terriers I Some such thoughts 
simple woman, and the torrent of abuse which the young bride must have had, for after a few 
should haA’e overwhelmed her with grief, only drew weeks she fled back to her country home, promis- 
ironi hCT some ingenuous expressions of sincere ing to return — some day, as all children do, on 
admiration. She was always under the impression the eA'e of their release. 

that at these moments her husband was but And now in conclusion, may we venture to a^ 
rehearsing to her, parts of the play he had just the young ladies Avho may read these lines to 
written ; and she was no doubt flattered too iu reflect before giving their hands to genius — let 
her little way with the role of ciitie apparently genius press them ever so eagerly. Let them 
assigned to her. Obviously, passion which had so ask themselves if they are stupid enough, for 
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such a fate ; or are they dever enough. Perhaps 
no better test in the matter could be applied 
than that mentioned above. Having duly re< 
fleeted, let the young lady say to herseV: ‘Do I 
feel certain that I shall always prefer JEpictetus 
and Lucretius to Tom and Jerry and theur more 
active pursuits 9' 


THE SILVER LEVER. 

BY D. CHBISTIB MURUAT. 

IN 8KVXN 8KCTION8. 

I. 

On the 20th of October 1675, a hunchbacked 
dwarf looked in at a London pawnbroker’s shop- 
window. It was night-time, and Fleet Street was 
filled with flaring lights and dreary shadowa The 
rain plashed down mournfully, and oily tears 
within and without smeared the glass of the 
window-panes. The hunchback was waiting for 
the clock to strike. His battered hat and seedy 
cloak were agleam with rain, and he shivered as 
be looked at the window. Passers-by hustled 
him ; the raw stealthy wind nipped him at the 
nose, the toes, the fingers. He was a sorrowful 
little figure, and had a sorrowful story, if anybody 
had cared to hear it. He was an ugly hunchback ; 
not ugly in any half-and-half fashion, but marked 
from head to foot, on face and body, with un- 
lovable lines and ungracious colours ; and his 
expression was one of starven misfortune, and 
servitude to Fate. As a matter of fact he would 
not have either solicited or accepted aid from any 
living creature — save one. But your first impulse 
reaming him would have been to put your nand 
in your waistcoat pocket and fish out half-a-crown. 
Unless you are a dull man, you would have gone 
no further ; for he wore a look of pathetic dignity, 
despite his shabbiness and his ugliness and the 
squalor of his misery, which no creature with a 
heart could have insulted. I have seen just such 
a look of pathetic endurance on a donkey’s face no 
later than this afternoon. It was in the Seven. 
Dials, and his master beat him causelessly and 
brutally. The nobler animal stood quite still with 
tears upon his ragged cheeks — long-suti'cring, un- 
complaining, with such unspoken sorrow in the 
poor dumb face that my heart burned and melted 
with sudden tendemess'aiid anger. You shall laugh 
if you are foolish and brutal enough ; but that 
was the look wliich made this hunchback’s ugly 
misery pathetic, and his grotesqueness dignified. 

This is a world of trifles, and there are no such 
things as trifles in the world. There is no such 
thing as chance in the lives of any of us, and life 
is made up of the most trivial chances. 

The hunchback, waiting for the clock to strike, 
paused in rainy Fleet Street and looked in at a 
pawnbroker’s window. And lo ! he was wet and 
cold and hungry and despised and poor no longer ; 
and no longer middle-aged and aweary of the 
world. Din^ Fleet Street vanished, and the City 
cl^k mmht as well have hustled Vesuvius as 
this shabby little figure. For the poor thing’s soul 
was back in Warwickshire with the houcysuckle’s 
breath in the balmy air ; and the cawing^ of rooks 
and the lowing of far-off oxen were clearer in his 
ears than the growl of cab and omnibus wheels ; 
afid a face divinely sweet was close to his, and a 
wann soft atm round his neck. You could not 
have goesMd it had you seen him ; but the heart 


within his dingy black cloak was the one which 
Nature chose at that minute of time from the' 
whole world, wherein to work her supremest emo- 
tional miracle. There dwelt within this hunch- 
back the most extravagant soul of hope, the ten- 
derest memories, and the most passionate single- 
ness of purpose which inspired any man living' at 
that time. He was a man transformed. And 
what do you think acted as the spring to impel 
him into the midst of this chaos of feeling ? 
Nothing more than the sight of a very old silver 
lever watch in the pawnbroker’s window, labelled ; 
‘A great Bargain. Second-hand. Only 12«. 6d.’ 

This was just three years ago. The night, as 
already indicated, was that of the 20th October 
1875. 

• II. 

On the night of the 20th October 1830, five 
men lay perdu in a fissure of the rocks in 
that pass in the Balkans which leads from Tash- 
kesen to Orkhanife. There was snow upon the 
ground, the first snow of winter, and the glitter 
of its whiteness made the r'ery darkness (lazzle 
and wink upon the eyes of this waiting five. They 
were all stalwart and bearded men, all warmly 
clad and all armed. Ami they spoke no word, 
but sat there and crouched from the wind, ami 
looked out across the snow into the darkness. 
The silence was so deep and dead that they could 
hear each other breathe ; and the shuffle of a foot 
was startlingly distinct and noisy. Out of this 
silence came a far-off voice, tuned through the 
nose in true Turkish fashion, singing witli a 
snuffling jollity ill befitting a love-song, 

Ohok guz&l Fatima, amaau ! 

This voice came nearer up the sloping pass, and 
by-aud-by came the noise of muffled Imof-falks on 
the snow, and the jingle of bells an<l tlm sound 
of animated converse. A h>w voice said : ‘ Hush 1 
Not a shot till I fire;’ and tk(! five oroucli(id for- 
ward, and the clust(,Ted barrels of five revolvers 
gleamed dull agaiu.st the snow. The noises in 
the pass came nearer. ‘ Pig of a horse ! ’ shouted 
the singer as his steed stumbled. ‘Git, git!’ 
.\ml again the nasal love-song broke out in 
snuffling jollity : 

(diiik gu/.iil Fiitiina, aniian ! 

Ping ! sang a bullet, and tlie amoron.s prayer to 
the most beautiful Fatima ended in a yell and 
a groan. Ping, ping, ting ! sang fhe revolvers 
sharply following. Ten shots. Six empty saddles. 
Six horses flying up or down the pass. Six bleed- 
ing figures on the snow. Two horses heavily 
weighted floundering on their knees, and a man 
at the head of each standing amazed, ami not 
knowing wJiere lo tura. Another half-dozen 
shots, and the bleeding figures on the .snow 
counted eight) The live men dashed at the two 
horses, dragged them to their feet, forced them 
np a narrow and winding path on the face of 
the hill, stumbling, now up, now down, panting, 
breathless, bathed in perspiration, every echo of 
the lonely night a scare. Then down hill on the 
other side at a break-neck pace they tore ; and an 
hour after that wholesale murder in the pass, the 
two horses, each freed from its burden, were 
crashing wildly throngh the brushurood of ,the 
lonely valley east of the Baba Konak. 

The five worked with spade and mattobk in the j 
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snow-lit night like giants. The light was gray on 
•tjie eastward hills when the work was done. 


III. 

A pleasant time, 


Homely 
* Old Man ’ 


A pleasant place, 

gilly-nowers bloomed in the garden, 
and ‘ Old Woman/ ouaiutly named plants of rich 
' and aromatic odour, flavoured the summer evening 
air. Bed and white cuiTants, gleaming like pearls 
; and rubies, and rough hairy gooseberries, swoBen 
with summer fullness, gave signs of careful cultiva- 
tion ; but the flowers of the garden were a rich 

and lovely taTigle. Lilies and roses drooped their j at the hedge which ran in front of it, at the 
pure pallor and their blushes together, and migno- 1 garden-gate, but never at the only human figure 
nette ran freely at the stem of everything that ■ within sight. There was so little ostentation in 
grew there. Ivy and Virginia creeper mingled ! this calm carelessness of the other’s presence, that 
perennial green with hues of autumn on the walls | each n»an might have been actually invisible to 
of the old cottage. The garden-gate w^as open, and | the other without making any observable differ- 
the owner of the cottage and the garden sat just ence. One was playing a waiting game against 


such as you may fancy about Hercules when he 
resigned athletics for Omphale, A forehead low 
but broad and squarely modelled, and a nose of 
unusual dimensions bat perfect form, told the 
same stovy as his eyes and lips and chin, and 
the man sat there self-proclaimed— a possible 
terror to society, but anyhow a living force, an 
active and strenuous will, a creature absolutely out 
of the common, and a born commander of men. 

These two near neighbours, seated opposite to 
each other, each ignored the other’s presence. 
Each looked calmly at times at the other’s cottage, 
the hedge 


the other ; and it had been played so long that 
use hod grown to second nature. They sat there 
until the dusk came slowly down, and never 
spoke, or even moved except to take their short 
pipes from their lips, shake out the ashes, and fill 


leg 


arose 
opposite 
‘ Joby I 


within it in a wicker-bottomed chair, and smoked 
his pipe and took things tranquilly. He was not 
the sort of man to he met often by the wayside in 
quiet Warwickshire. • A man of enormous width 
and weight, but carrying no more fat than a 
greyhound ; sunburned, and scarred across the ! jmd light up anew, 
face by a stroke which must have gone near to j Suddenly tlie man with the wooden 
finishing his story. Prematurely bald and gray. ; and stuniped across the lane to the 
Eyebrows, eyes, and beanl as black as night. ! garden and addressed his neighbour : 
Expression resolute, defiant. The raan’.s age live- | .Joby Rogers !’ 

utxi-forty or thereabouts. It seetned a terrible i Tlio sandy Hercules gazed calmly through the 
pity that such a splendid body as the man. had i w’oodcn-legged man’s head and smoked as stolidly 
should have been so disfigured ; but he wore a ! os though he were an automaton in a desert, 
wooden leg. I say he icorc. u wooden leg. The j ‘ Look here Joby !’ said the wooden- legged man. 
leg for which the wooden substitute was used was ‘ Ain’t it time as something was a-being done V 
there in apparent completcjiess ; but the knee vi'as 'I’he man addressed might have been deaf and 
always bent, and the wooden leg was strapped to : dumb and blind for any notice that he took, 
it. As he sat within hi.s ganien-gate with the; ‘ AVe ’re a-getting middle-aged .Joby, both on us. 
lame; leg leisurely cut ked over the sound one, the ; We can’t lust for ever. I can’t say fairer than 
wooden stump per'iced itsedf up like the horn of! half; now Joby, can I?’ 


The other smoked on stonily. The faintest light 
of amusement dawned in his eyes, and died again ; 
but he gave no other token of having heard 
or nnderbtood. The wooden-legged man lost 


a unicorn, and the man had a knack of laying 
hold of it and plaving souiidlc.S3 tunes upon it, 
us though' he were fingering a dumb bagpipe. 

On the oppo.site side of the road there was 
another cottage so exactly like that in the garden ' temper, 
of which the wooden-legged man was sitting that ■ ‘ Look here Joby Rogers ! I ’ve waited twenty 

anybo<iy with a little fancy might have been ! year, an’ I ’ll wait a hundred an’ twenty ’ear but 
excu.sed for believing that the two honses had been I what I ’ll tire you out.’ 

built together side by side -absolute twins, and j ‘You will, will you?’ said the other dryly, 
that one had quarrelled and parted company, and ; regarding him witli an air of amused interest 
had crossed the road ami set itself down to .stare 
thc'othcr out of countenance. The garden of the 
second cottage wu.s tidier than that of the first, 
and as rich in bloom. AVithin it, facing the 
wooden-legged man, sat a big grizzled fellow, 
whose skin wanner climates than tliat of AVarwick- 
shire had embrowned. If daring defiance and 
resolution were written plainly on the scarred 
face of the wooden-legged man, they were abso- 
lutely blazoned on the face of his opposite neigh- 
bour. The great ragged sandy mousttiche drooped 
over a month which looked -- ” 
the chin was broad and 

obdurate and even cruel in its firmness Big, 
handsome gray eyes, with thick sandy eyebrow's 
coming close down upon them, looked calm wil- 
lulness even at the tranquil summer sky above 
him. He sat with liis head a little back, with 

hia chest bare, and his corded arms hanging lazily , „ ^ „ - ^ „ ^ 

at li^ sides. His sleeves were turned up and his 1 it But you were always a sneaking hound and a 
shirt-collar thrown open for coolnSss’ sake, and j coward, and you dare uot risk it And I tell you 
there was an air of lazy massiveness about him | once more that I ’d rather let every piastre rot 


‘ Yes, 1 w ill ; and if I have to wait much longer 
I might do .somethin’ as both you an’ me ’ud 
be sorry for.’ 

‘Ah ?’ said the other, knocking his ashes from 
his jiipc. ‘ AVbat could you prove ?’ 

‘ I’erhaps I can’t prove nothing Joby. Anyhow, 
proving nothing didn’t] ought to be my game, and 
won’t be if 1 ain’t drove to it But I wants a 
share, and a share I ’ll have ; or else, mind ^qu 
this Joby, yon ’ll never get a penny. I offers fair 
enough, don’t I ? Half 1 asks and half I ’ll have, 
as firm as granite ; i or you gets nothing. Five-iuid-tw’enty for me, 
square, and the jaw was ! fivc-aud-tw'enty for you. Fair do’s Joby, fair do’s 
’ my boy.’ 

‘Now you listen to me, Bill Dean/ said the 
other, rising slowly and confronting the wooden- 
legged man. ‘ Mutiny ’s a thing 1 don’t look over. 
You tried for the watch once, and you’d try for 
it again if you thought you’d get any good by 
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there Tindeisround and rust to powder than you produced by dyes as yellow sunshine is from 
should even look at it.’ yellow fog. Her eyes were of almost any colour* 

‘You’re a-cotting off your nose to spite your -you chose to fancy between blue and black; 
face Joby,’ said the wooden-legged niai^ ‘that's and you might see lier thoughts lloati?>g in them 
what vou ’re a-doing of. Now, listen to me. You (so candid and open were they) as you see the 
can’t last for ever. Five and twenty thousand’s reflection of clouds and clear sky alternating 
about as much as you can get through at your in still water. Her figure w'as very graceful ; 
time o’ life. Why can’t you share the fifty with but was more commanding than beautiful, lovely 
a old chum ? Why can’t you divide and go fair as it was. She was a sort of rustic young Juno ; 
do’s Joby 1 ’ and though she was dressed like a peasant, 

‘ You*re a prime old chum,’ the other answered she looked like a princess. And yet a very sweet 
with just a shade of scorn in his deep voice, but and lovable princess in spite of all pride and 
smiling placidly the while, as though he were coquetry. Some little traces of girlish vauity there 
innocently amused at soinetliing. ‘ Who was it were about her, and a certain consciousness of 
who tried to knife mo in that Bulgarian khan at beauty ; but these were mingled with so sweet and 
Strigli ?’ perfect a grace, and were indeed in themselves so 

* That was a onarter of a cent’ry ago Joby,’ slight and pardonable, that yon are a sterner judge 
said the wooden-legged man. ‘ Let bygones be than I am if you had not forgiven them at once, 
bygones.’ When beauty is only nineteen and surrounded by 

‘ You don’t want another mark of mine, do lovers, who shall blame it if it rejoice in itself as 
you ? ’ the red-haired Samson asked with banter- others rejoice in it / 

ing good-humour in his face and voice. ‘ If you Her companion was of her own age ; but whereas 
don’t, you’ll get out of my garden and keep clear Nature had been bountiful .to the girl, she had 
of me in future, at your peril ; for look here, been but a cruel mother to the lad. He was 
Bill Dean,’ he went on, with a look before whicli writhen and twisted and dwarfed almo'st out of 
the other shrank back, ‘ if it wasn’t for my girl, i all manly seeming. His back bore a hump, his 
I ’d end you where you stand ; and that you j chest projected, and his legs were, mere s])indles. 
know.’ His face was pallid, and his hands were long and 

‘ O yea,’ said the other in propitiatory accents ; claw'like. 

‘I know you’re a man of your word Joby. But do These two wore cousins, and had been corn- 

listen to reason. Now, lookee here’ panions ever since either of them could n'member. 

The other seized him by the collar, and took Tliey were both motherless, and iieitlier had 
him unresisting through the gate and across the j brother or sister. The girl loved th(‘ lad with a 
road. There he forced him into his chair, and ! pitying and sisterly tenderness which displayed 
la5’ing a hand upon each shoulder, stooped down | itself in every look ami movement. The lati loved 
and looked him in the eyes. ‘Did you ever know i the girl with a wild and hopeless passion which 
me break my word, Bill Dean?’ The question ! no look or word betrayed. Playmates in child- 


might have been a comic conundrum, the ques- 1 

tioner smiled with so much enjoyment of it. 

‘No Joby ; no,’ the wooden-legged man answered 
uneasily with shifty eyes. | 

‘ No,’ said the other ; ‘ and yon never will,’ | 
‘No; I daresay not Joby,’ said Bill Dean j 
pacificatorily. j 

‘And therefore when I tell you that if you ever | 
apeak to me again about that little business we’ve i 
just been talking about, I’ll find away to quiet’ 
you — you understand me and believe me, eh ?’ j 
‘ Wiiy I can’t say as I don’t Joby,’ said Dean, ! 
by this time abjectly reduced. j 

‘ That ’s all right then,’ said the other with the | 
same cruel calmness and good-humour. ‘ Don’t ! 
forget Bilk If you ever speak to me again about i 
that matter, I shall find a way to quiet you, I 
even if that way ’s for good. You ’re looking a bit ' 
<la7,ed William. But you understand, don’t you ? ’ | 
With that he went back to his own seat and 
struck a Incifer-match on his trousers and lit his 


hood, companions until now, they were here 
each confessing inwardly that the jiain of jiarting 
was beginning. To the girl it W'as a very deep 
and real pain. To the lad i), meant death in life, 
or secmetl to mean that, in those young and ardent 
days. She ]nit her arm about his neck and bent 
over him sideways as they walked. Tliey were 
cousins and corniianions. To her in her heart 
tliey were brother and sister, and these ciiressing 
ways were natural to her and a part of her. 

‘Bob dear,’ she said after walking along in 
silence for a little while, ‘ did you ever have a 
secret ? ’ 

He looked at her, and saw that she was hliieh- 
ing ever so faintly, and that she had just the 
slightest light of tender laughter in her eyes 
whilst her lips were grave. He thought of the 
one secret which he meant to die with him, and 
answered : ‘ No ; not from you ! ’ 

She looked down at him, whilst the blush and 
the smile both grew'. Then she stood still, and he 


The wooden-leggfed man looking across the i looked at her calmly, through large brown eyes 


road saw bis face with the light upon it, and 
shivered. 

Whilst this scene was enacting, a boy and a girl, 
presenting as great a contrast to each other as to I 
the pair we leave here for the time, were strolling ; 
sloiviy down the lane towards the two cottages. 
Tlie girl was rarely beautifuL She was dressed in 
a pink-spotted w’hite print dress, and wore ,her 
white etraw-hat set coquettishly on one side, with 
a dog-rose or two in her hair. That hair was 
nature’s true gold, as different fh>m tihe Bfelees tint- 


with bistre lines below them. She said : ‘ Bob 
dear, 1 ’m going to be married.’ 

He nodded gravely in assent, but made no other 
answer. 

‘ We shall only be in Coventry, Bob. I ’m not 
going far away, and you ’ll be able to come and 
see me very often, and make long stays, I hope. 
Father says that if ever I get married he shall live 
quite alone. He doesn’t know about this yet ; and 
when he does, I think 1 shall persuade hipi to 
change his mind and live with me. Don’t you 
think so ^ 


^ THE SILVER LEVER. 


He nodded again, and murmured something. 

The girl looked at him anxiously. ‘ Are you in 
pain ? ' she asked. 

‘Yes ddkr,’ he answered hoarsely, and holding 
* both hands out, weakly clutched her arm, as if 
about to fall. She placed her arm round his waist, 
and half-lifting him, walked slowly to the cottage 
where the red-haired Hercules sat smoking. 

‘Father,’ she said, ‘poor Bob is very ill to- 
niglit.’ 

‘Ah?’ he answered, rising and coming swiftly 
into the road. He bent over the lad’s writhen 
and stunted figure, and took him in his arms as 
if he had been a child, and carried him into the 
cottage and laid him on a couch. He did all tliis 
I with surprising tenderness, and having set his 
slight burden down, he went up-stairs tiiree steps 
at a time, and came back again gently with a 
scent-bottle in his hand. He poured a quantity 
of the scent into his left hand, and turned the 
moist palm on to the lad’s forehead softly, as a 
mother might have done it. 

‘ Eh, dear me,’ he ^id, looking at the poor little 
figure and the pale face. ‘ It ’s a poor world Bob ; 
isn’t it lad ? There now. Is that better ? That’s 
a brave little chap. Eh ? want to go home 1 Why, 
so you shall lad, so you shall. — Get me a shawl 
Sarah, It strikes a little cold at night-time now. 
— There Bob ; now you ’ll be nice and comfortable.’ 
i So saying he took the boy again in his arms with 
j the shawl about him, and bore him from the room, 
i His daughter followed him. ‘ Ay ! ’ he said, turn- 
! ing round to her as if in answer to a question. 

I ‘ Lock the door and come with me. We can walk 
; back togetiter. It ’s a lovely night.’ 
i The. lad lay still in those enormous arms, 

; and felt himself borne along with a stmse of 
I rest wliich half subdued the mysterious physical 
; pain wliich racked him. The pain itself bad 
! already numbed thought, and now that bodily 
' ease returned, the fiitigiied nerves of soul and 
ill'll}’ sought oblivion and found it. Sleep came 
; town upon him, and in a dream ho felt lumself 
' carried smoothly in the vast arms of some great 
i angel whose face w’as hidden. Suddenly the face 
j revealed itself with a loud noise and a flash of 
I light. It was the face of no angel, but a demon, 
and ho awoke with a cry. 

‘ No ; I didn’t hurt you lad ? ’ said his uncle, 

; looking down at him tenderly. ‘Here you are at 
home.' 

The hunchback surrendered to his father’s care. 
Job Ryder and his daughter walked home together 
in affectionate and playful talk. There was a 
placid softness of demeanour in this resolute giaut 
when he spoke to his daughter or his nephew, 
which made a singular contrast with his bearing 
towards all other people. Sarah took his arm and 
chatted blithely about a score of things, and be 
answ’cred benignly and with such a* smile as no 
one else could bring to his eyes. It was quite 
dark by this time, and the girl caught sight of a 
fiery spark a hundred yards ahead. The fiery 
spark grew larger, and died out again ; then re- 
appeared, grew suddenly larger, and again died 
out. Who was likely to be lounging in front of 
her father’s cottage smoking a cigar at that time of 
night ? Who but one ? The girl’s blithe chatter 
ceased, and she blushed a little in the darkness. 

‘ Good-qvening, Mr Ryder,’ said a* voice. 

‘ Good- evening to you, whoever yon are.’ 


‘ It ’s Mr Glossop, father,’ said Sarah. 

‘ Oh, it’s Mr Glossop, is it ?’ 

Something in her father’s tone hurt the girl, and 
I she drew Jier hand away from his arm. 

I ‘Will you come in ? ’ he asked the ucw-comer. 

‘ Thank you sir, I will.' 

The trio went into the house in the dark, 
Ryder struck a light and arranged the lamp, and 
then folding his hands behind nim, looked down 
on Mr Glossop. A jmung man of rather dandified 
exterior. Not nnhaudsome in face nor ungraceful 
in carriage, but not prepossessing either. A small- 
soulecl young man, one would say. A young man 
one might have no great difficulty in despising if 
one set his heart that way. 

‘ I have called on purpose to see you, Mr Ryder,' 
he said with a smile which carried no assurance of 
its source with it. The smile was purely a contor- 
tion of the facial muscles, and had no more to do 
with the heart than had the polish of his patent 
leather boots. * 

‘ Ay ? ’ said Ryder. — * Good-night Sarah.” He 
kissed his daughter carelessly and absently, and 
putting a lighted candle on the table, motioned to 
her to take it. 

‘ 1 would rather,’ said Mr Glossop, ‘ that Miss 
Ryder heard what I have to say.’ 

‘ Ay ? ’ said Ryder again. ‘ Bat I had rather 
hear it first. — Good-night, my dear.’ 

The girl rose, shook hands rather shyly with 
Mr Glossop, and went out of the room. 

Her father turned on the suitor with a business- 
like abrHptne.s8. ‘ W^ell ? ’ 

Mr Glos.sop was not a man to ba easily dis- 
concerted. He smiled again- ‘ It would not be 
an easy thing, Mr Ryder, for anybody to avoid 
admiring your daughter. I have called here to- 
night on purpose to say how much I admire her 
and respect her, and to ask your consent to our 
union.’ Then he smiled again, but anxiously. 

‘ Well ? ’ asked Ryder again. 

Mr Glossop stared at him. It was evident that 
his thoughts were far away, and that he needed no 
answer. The young man doubted indeed whether 
he bad heard what had been said already, and 
stood there silent and in some confusion, 

Ryder witlidrevv his eyes from that far-off 
object on which he had been looking, and regarded 
Glo.ssop gravely. ‘Sit down,’ he said gruffly, and 
himself drew a chair to the table. Leaning his 
heavy ann.s upon it, he looked steadfastly at the 
suitor and spoke witli a certain heavy emphasis on 
certain words. ‘Fathers know little about these 
matters. What I want is for my girl to be happy. 
The question I have to ask myself is : Are you the 
man to make her happy? You’re not the sort of 
man who ’d content me if I were a woman.’ He 
seemed quite uncouscious of any humorous or 
insulting side to this declaration. ‘ But J’m not 
choosing a companion for life, and she is. I shall 
do all I can to persuade lier to a better choice; but 
if she will marry you, she will, and I can't have 
anything more to say about it 

I have said that Mr Glossop was not a man to 
be easily disconcerted. But for a young man not 
quite armour-plated, this was a sufficiently discon- 
certing reception. Mr Glossop was an auctioneer 
in Coventry, an auctioneer. and land-agent, and his 
position was superior to that of Job Ryder, who 
lived in a cottage so small compared with himself, 
that it seemed as if he could have taken it on 
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1m shouMen and •maSkaii syrBj vdth it, alter the 
manner of the anaU w the trandeiing choarmaa 
who travels hi tib sooie^ of Mr Pnnoh. When 
Rj^der had doam je^Nmluiig, he seemed little inclined 
to h^^ and Qlossop eat in cfmsiderable 
agdatten ef sj^rit He was a voung man who 
above dll thhegs desited to ^ through life with I 
oplomk, Them are many qnaint ambitions in this j 
world. To come in at the right minute and 
go out at the right minute, and thereby to leave 
on aU concerned the highest possible opinion of 
hims^, was bis one great desire. But unhappily 
for Mr Glossop, apUmb is an achievement which 
depends upon the possession of many considerable 
qualities, which he had not He would have won 
Job Ryder’s respect, and perhaps his liking, if he 
had risen then and gone away appropriately, like 
a man whose business for the moment at least 
was concluded. But he was so far away from 
aplomb, that he could only stare vacantly at 
Ryder, and wonder fhr a moment whether he 
ought to feel himself insulted. Had Mr Ryder 
been a wealthy man, it would of course have been i 
impossible that he could have insulted Jlr Glossop. | 
But when Mr Glossop had time to reflect that • 
he himself w'as an auctioneer and a land-figeut, | 
and that his proposed father-in-law lived in so j 
small a cottage, he w'as at once convinced that | 
I he had a right to be angry. Job Ryder was not | 
! the sort of man to whom an auctioneer and land- | 
agent doing a good business in Coventry had any j 
call to humble himself. Certainly not i 

*Mr Ryder,’ said Glossop, ‘yon shew very little j 
consideration for my feelings.’ j 

‘ What V said Ryder, as though he were startled ■ 
at GIossop’s presence there. j 

Mr Glossop repeated his ob-servation a little ; 
angrily. j 

Ryder looked at him for a minute very i 
gravely. Then with his great arms thrown again ! 
across the table, he said: ‘You talk nonsen.se 1 
sir. In this matter I have no consideration for ! 
your feelings. Look you here, Mr Glo-ssop. If | 
a poor ragged blackguard came to your ofTice | 
to-morrow morning and asked the loan of fifty 
pounds without security, would you consider his 
feelings, I wonder 1 ’ 

‘ Really, Mr Ryder,’ said the other, ‘ 1 am quite 
at a loss to ’ 

‘ Yes I daresay,’ said Ryder, cutting liitu short 
in the same heavy voice and with the same i 
strong gravity. ‘ But look you. You come to i 
me and ask for the loan of my daughter'.s life, 
and my immortal soul’ — the voice grew fiery 
with the words — ‘ and expect me to be civil with 
you, when I’ve told you already that 1 can’t 
trust you.’ Ryder threw himself back into his 
arm-chair and resumed bis pipe. 

The apUmh Glossop desired w'as not to be his 
that night. He spoke again, nervously intert\vin- 
ing fingers damp with nervous moisture. ‘Will 
you let me know, Mr Ryder, what you propose 
to do, and what you mean by saying that you 
can’t trust me 1 ’ 

‘ My intention is to persuade my girl to have 
nothing to say to you — if I can. And when I say 
I can’t trust you, I mean that I can’t trust you !’ 

Glossop, at once annoyed and troubled, as I 
think he had some right to be, still hankered | 
after apUmh, and cast about in bis mind for a 
way of dignified departure, finding none. 


Ryder rdlieved him of his trouble. ‘Don’t 
mistid:e me,’ he said calmly. * t don’t want td 
insult you. You come hwe and ask me for my 
daughter, and I tell yon that youJre not at 
all the tort of man I want to see her married 
to. That’s aR. And you must understand this 
at least, young man. You arc not to see her 
again or write to her or send messages to her or 
■ make any advances at all, unless I give you leave. 
If I find— and I shall look out for it— that you 
have broken this order of mine, I shall throttle 
you. Good-night.’ 

A SCOPE FOR ENTERPRISE. 

There is a complaint that all the ordinary means 
of getting on in the world are clioked. It may be 
so, looking only at home affairs. Wc are about to 
shew that by turning the eyes a little further 
afield, the chances of making a fortune, or at least 
a respectable, competency, are not at all hopeless. 
One of our old and valued friends, who quitted 
Scotland sixteen years ago with a wife and family, 
and settled in a good position at Dunedin, in the 
province of Otago, New Zealand, writes a letter, 
dated 10th October 1878, from which we propose to 
m.'ike a few instructive extracts, keeping out names 
that Ave are not authorised to give. Speaking of 
land as aUbrdiiig scope for enterprise, he sav -. -■ 

‘Mr R , an intimate acquaintance of mine, 

i.s about to take advantage of the demand for land, 
and to dis{K)S(! of seven thousand acres of his fine 
estate in small farms of two hundred to four 
hundred acres, lie will readily get from ten to 
fifteen pounds an acre. It is choice land, gooil 
for wlieat-growing, with a fine climate, and a rail- 
way to a seaport. lie says, a man with four hun- 
dred acre.H of this land, with proper managemimt. 
could have an income of a thousand p<uuids a 

year. Mr 11 and his wife and two daughter.'^ 

have been staying with us for a week. Fiftcmi 
years ago he had not a haHjienii}’. -Now his 
landed e.state alone will be Awirth two hun<ired 
and fifty thousand pound.s. If he parts witli ten 
thousand acres, he will still have a beautiful 
estate of seven thoirsand acre.s left. He is making 
an addition to hi.s house which will cost him two 
thousand pounds. He spends a great deal on 
improvements, and has planted Iree.s by the thou- 
sand. He and 1 rode over tlie country fourteen 
years since when it was .sidling at a pound to thirty 
sliillings an acre. Now fifteen pounds per acre is 
freely given. A settler in that district bought two 
hundred acres from a neighbour bast year at the 
rate of fifteen jiounds an acre. He cleared from 
hi.s barley-crop this last season the whole price of 
the freeiinld. Thi.s, however, was an exception- 
ally lucky hit, and it must be reraemhered the 
land was firgt-clas.s. There are great differences. 
Some land I would not have as a gift. 

‘ Mr R intends selling on long terms to 

those Avho desire it, charging interest at eight per 
cent. Still, by purchasing on. those terms con- 
siderable capital IS required to stock and carry on. 
With the demand for land, as ruling at present, I 
expect a number of the large proprietors will be 
breaking up their estates and realising. Several 
fine properties are in the market which are thus 
being dealt Avith. There is none of the territorial 
dignity attached to land here as at home ; so that 
if a man sees a good chance, he does not hesitate 
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to dispose of a part or the whole of his estate. 
The W,ew Zealand Land Company of Glasgow, I 
txn lentand, are about to place their estates in the 
market Huey have high, ideas of what may be 
realised i pedtaps as mu(^ as thirty-five pounds 
an acre. Snt the land is sidd to have cost thm 
ten pounds an acre mth im;^remente, and is in 
fine* condition.' 

Further on in his letter, the ^ter proceede to 
speak of a matter which requires to oe kept in 
mind. This is the tendency of certain lands to be 
flooded, by the melting of snow on tho mountains. 
Here is what he says: *We are having a fine 
spring, and yet paradoxical as it may ap^r, the 
warmth is producing destructive floods in some 
quarters. Many of our rivers take their rise in 
the moxmtainous country where there are glaciers 
and perpetual snow. This last winter the quan- 
tity of snow which fell was quite unprecedented. 
In consequence of warm ram and the heat of 
spring, the snow has been melted, and caused 
heavy floods. One of the lakes that I visited last 
summer, measuring fifty miles long by one or two 
in breadth, has risen ^even feet. Some houses are 
inundated. The river Molyneux has been higher 
than any one has known. The township of 
Balclutha has been wholly under water, and the 
inhabitants have been obliged to leave their 
dwellings. Bridges in several places have been 
carried away. In Duiiedin wc have not suffered ; 
but the mercliants will suffer by the calamity 
which has overtaken their customers.’ 

These notes from our old and trusty friend at 
Dunedin may pos.sibly be of use to persons who 
think of emigrating to New Zealand, and there 
investing money in land. Independently of "what 
is stated, this very thriving colony oilers nume- 
rous advantages to caiiitali^.s with a few thou-sand 
pounds who are, d'XjC. ised earnestly to go to work, 
and by frugality and industry to rise to fortune. 
Idlers, and the sottislily inclined, had better .stay 
away, for beside.s speedily sinking to ruin, they 
ire a pest to the community. Our friend, we 
i»elievc, has been troui>led with the.se torturatious, 
jmd several of them have had to be shipped back 
to their rehations. Tlie intelligent, (courageous, 
and industrious young capitalist has nothing to 
fear. So to speak, there i.s a world waiting for 
him to come and prosper. It has sometimes 
occurred to us that New Zealand is at present 
much in the condition that England was in the 
early part of the monarchy. The principal differ- 
ence is that England was colonised by hostile con- 
tinental invader.s, who apportioned lands to them- 
selves by the agency of the sword, and Laid the 
foundation of families that became the great feuda- 
tories of the crown. The settlers who buy estates 
in New Zealand and continue to re.side upon them, 
in.ay be compared to Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
chiefs whose aescendants now constitute no incon- 
siderable portion of the English peerage. Con- 
siderations of this kind might stimulate the bold 
and the ambitious. Instead of loafing at home, 
embarrassing relations, or wearing out their lives 
in some petty official employments, which will 
leave them as poor at the end as at the beginning, 
let them carry their brains their sinews, and their 

cash to the farther end of the earth only forty- 

five days by San Francisco— and there they will 
fin^ a duplication of Old England, that offers 
immeasurable scope, not only for* present needs, 


but for becoming tbe honoured progenitors of a 
great nation. 

One oci^ionally hears of younger sons <df men 
of property who disdain trying to gain a liVidL 
hood by ti^e, embarki^ as ihe^faxmers in Gw 
Highinpds, for which tbej are able to comiip«ii4 
sumcieni capital Their enterprise is comineiidr 
abl^ and is not without inducements. The pro* 
fession of a Highland rtore-fiirmer can scarcely be 
called a line of industry. It is the next thing to 
doing nothing, for hired shepherds do all the 
work. The farmer, imitative of a Highland chief, 
amuses himself with shooting, and derives a plea- 
sure from rambling about in kilts and tartans 
with a feather in his bonnet No doubt there 
are drawbacks. It is a solitary sort of life, 
with few acquaintances to speak to. As regards 
food, it is mutton, ' mutton all the year round, 
varied only by potted meats, brought by the 
Olansman from Glasgow, anil landed perhaps 
at a port fifteen miles off. How life would be 
endurable without the aid of the Clansman, or 
some other of Hutcheson’s steam-boats, it would 
be painful to consider. Assuming that existence 
is not so objectionable as it might be thought, it 
is little better than killing time, and of sliding 
imperceptibly from youth into old age. Does 
it realise a sufficient family provision ? Usually, 
the annual rent with working expenses eat np 
everything. Would it not be immensely prefer- 
able to try your luck in New Zealand, where 
for two or three times the amount of yearly rent 
paid ill Ardnaraurchan or Glenaladale, it would be 
possible to obtain the freehold of a fertile and 
beautiful estate under a climate resembling that 
of the finer parts of Italy ? Besides which advan- 
tages, the settler would have the satisfaction of 
being .surrounded by familiar faces, and of possess- 
ing the inestimable privilege of still living under 
the gentle and beneficent sway of our Sovereigu 
Lady the Queen. w. c. 


GOLD-SEEKING IN SCOTLAND. 

We are indebted to Mr Cochrane-Patrick, a gentle- 
man of property in Ayrshire and a well-known 
antiquaiy, for collectiug together, under the title 
of Early Records relating to Mining in Scotland 
(Edinburgh : Douglas and Foulis), and supple- 
mentary to his beautiful woi’k on the Coi^is and 
Coinage of Scotland, a large number of inte- 
resting facts, more particularly as regards the 
precious metals. Ten years ago, it will be re- 
membered, licenses to work gold wore issued 
by the Duke of Sutherland at Kildonan in the 
north of Scotland, at which time not less than 
about six hundred ounces of gold are said to 
have been obtained; and one of the most lively 
controversies of the time amongst Scottish geolo- 
gists was the native or exotic character of a cer- 
tain mass of gold-bearing quartz found at Wanlock- 
head. That native gold was formerly found in 
Scotland, in numerous localities and in con- 
siderable quantities, is clearly shewn from tho 
information Mr Cochrane-Patrick has brought to- 
gether. And the same is true of silver. As regards 
the latter metal, a statement is quoted from Sir 
Eobert Gordon’s History of the Earldom of Suther- 
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saiidjr beach/ eight miles in length 1^ aomesrhat 
■1^83 than one in breadth, pop^Wly known e» 

* Cony Island,’ which is reached teni -Hew Ywk ; 
by ferry-bqat aonss the JCast Eiewr to BrookJyn, 
and thence* by street>car to the crown of the 
ridge along which lias Prospect Park. From this 
point the land tPHods downward in an unbroken 
slope of six miles to the Atlantic shore; and 
the distance may be covered by railway, horse- 
car, or fitraight-forward walking, by which, after 
considerable fatigue, I catch sight of the huge 
skeleton of the ‘centennial tower,’ Cony Island's 
principal ‘lion,’ standing gauntly out against 
the sky far away in front ; and brightening up 
like a weary camel at the first glimpse of the 
distant palm-trees that mark the still unseen 
well, on I go again. Twenty minutes later, the 
connecting bridge is crossed, and Vanity Fair lies 
before me in all its glory. It may perhaps be 
more fitly compared to Margate than to Brighton, 
for the vast expanse and stately terraces of the 
latter are better represented by aristocratic New- 
port, far away on the shore of Rhode Island; w'hile 
its less dignified rival offers to the new-comer the 
startling spectacle of three monster hotels standing 
about half a mile apart on a perfectly untenanted 
waste of beach, like remnants of some forgotten 
civilisation. (The eastern portion is divided into 
‘ Brighton Beach’ and ‘ Manhattan Beach,’ each 
i having its own hotel and bathing pavilion.) Un- 
! tenanted however, it will not be very long ; for 

1 tin; swarm of bathiug-houscs, la''er-bo.er saloons, 

1 restaurants, and w’hat not, whicli arc now spring- 
1 ing up like mushrooms on every side, fully bear 
i out the old saying that ‘ the Yankee carries a new 
! town in each poe]n;L’ 

! Very gay and pretty does the great popular 
j resort look on this •bright Saturday afternoon, 

■ with its flutiering flags and rolling carriages and 
, painted pavilions,* and its smooth shining sea 
j doited with the bobbing heads of the bathers, 

1 and iis endless procession of proracnaders along 
the a.s]ihalt of the ‘Concourse,’ or tlie hard fiat 
saml of the beach. Here arm-in-artn go a brace 
of jaded luiavy-eycd sub-editors, evidently very 
much in need of the life-giving breeze whicli they 
are drinking in so eagerly. Then comes a big 
plt’asant-looking German trade.sman, surrounded 
by a perfect body-guard of fla.xeu-haired children, 
who shout and laugh and scamper about, and j 
trench up the sand with their little wooden spades, 
and ruu back from the advancing tide with 
shrieks of mock-terror, enjoying themselves as 
only children can. _ Yonder, grouped together on 
one of the benches in front of the Brighton Hotel, 
sit three or four young girls who, kept on their 
feet for eight or ten hours a day in ’some fashion- 
able Broadway millinery store, are almost too 
weary to enjoy their holiday when it comes. The 
pier itself is crowded with merry-makers, who 
seated around the refreshment tables, are orderin^^ 
ice-crcam, lemonade, fried clams, and what not, m 
if the purse of Fortunatus were in their pocket 
Farther along the shore, an excursion-tram has 
just disgorged its noisy hundreds at the Manhattan 
Beach Station. 

J Far out at the end of the pier, ‘away from all 

the noise and bnstle, sit a couple whose whispered 
oonvezsadem engrosaes them as com^letd^ as if 
Ihiey were alc^ leather on a desert iuand. iiith 
^e pWnly dressed, and bear the stamp of ' 

and tiring, work upon their pale cheeks and droop- 
ing eyebM ; but for the tnne being they are so 
happy in each other’s presence as to be utterly 
oblivions of the weary toil that must recommence 
with to-morrow’s sunrise, and the long years that 
may have to elapse before it can come to pass. 

But at this moment the black cloud that has long- 
been gathering unheedml explodes in a torrent 
of rain ; and instantly the beach is covered with 
fleeing figures, like one of Dora’s pictures of the 
Deluge. Here flies an umbrella-less beauty, 
shuddering as the merciless drops patter on her 
new dress ; there a luckless Paterfamilias, with a 
child firmly clasping each hand, feels his hat 
suddenly whirled far away to seaward, while his 
wife stumbling into an unexpected pool, shrieks 
to him for help. And to crown all, the very 
bathers instinctively join the rush, and burst into 
the nearest piazza all dripping as they are, like 
an invading army of mermen. 

But all discomforts are forgotten when, half an 
hour later, I find myself under the hospitable roof 
of Thompson's Hotel, bountifully catered for by 
my good host and his charming wife, whom no 
influx of guests can ever find unprepared. Several 
brother-correspondents are already quartered there, 
and the evening is ushered in with a jovial 
symposinm. 

But the great ‘transformation scene’ must be 
waited for till nightfall, wdien scores upon scores 
of lamps glitter along the front of every building, 
and around the flanked space before the piazza of 
Gable's (as the principal hotel is familiarly called), 
in the centre of which, environed by a quadrangle 
of commodious seats, row behind row, stands the 
little Chinese pavilion set apart for the band. 

The musicians are hardly settled in their places 
when every bench is already crowded, and all eyes 
watch eagerly for the first appearance of ‘Arbuckle 
the great cornet solo-ist,’ Avho, as countless placards 
inform all whom it may concern, has been ‘ engaged 
for the entire season,’ At length the hero steps 
forward, bowing his acknowledgment of the bois- 
terous applause of his admirers, and proceeds to 
execute in admirable style a selection of favourite 
airs. The soft artless melody of IFay doxon upon 
the Smeomee River succeeds the grand Crom- 
wellian march of Old John Brown, and is suc- 
ceeded in turn by the buoyant lilt of Yankee 
Doodle ; till at length, amid a deep and reve- 
rential silence, he begins Home, Sweet Home, 

On my right sits a brawny weather-beaten man, 
whose dark- bearded face has evidently confronted 
many a peril and many a storm. Hitherto he has 
remained utterly impassible ; but as the first notes 
of the sweet plaintive music steal Upon the air, 
he gives a sudden start, and bends forward as if 
anxious not to lose a single note._ What thoughts 
that simple air awakens m his mind — ^whether of a 
far-off home in quiet England hastily abandoned in 
his hot youth, or of a later home laid waste by 
Death, or of a future home brightened by the love 
of one chosen inmate — who shw say ? When the 
last note has died away, he eits motionless for an 
instant like one in a dreim, and then, starting as 
if from some overmastering spell, walks silently . 
away. j 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 1879. 
With 1879, Ohaubebs’s Joubnal reaches its 
forty-serenth year. It is within three years of its’ 
Jahilee. So tranquilly and successfully does the 
work continue to go on, that we might be spared 
saying anything about it. Perhaps, however, on 
entering on a new year, a word or two is expected. 
Smnetimes we are visited in a complimentary way 
by ladies, who tell us that when girls, their father 
read the Journal to them seated round the fire- 
side with brothers and sisters. The reminiscence 
seems to be cherished, as carrying them back to ■ 
old times, ere the family was scattered, or before ! 
beloved parents hod passed away. One lady lately ' 
said to us : ‘ I remember the first number of the | 
Journal, and I have read every number that has 
come out. I look for it, and cannot do without it.’ 
niere was a compliment ! It was worth living for. 

It has often been explained that from the very 
first, the conductors of Chambers’s Journal had 
two distinct objects in view. They wished to do 
their best to amuse and instruct apart from 
controversial subjects, and if possible to elevate 
the aspirations of the young. These aims have 
been steadily kept in view. Till this hour, the 
work is conducted on the same principles on 
which it set out. The needle is not more true 
to the Pole, than the writer of this has been true 
to his original profession. Seven-and-forty year.® 
is a long time for an individual to keep pulling at 
the oar, even though breeze and tide have been 
favourable. The labour, however, has been an 
unqualified pleasure. Early, it was seen what 
work was to be done, and no effort has been 
spared to do it. Looking to the unabated, indeed 
considerably increasing demand for CnAiiBERs’H 
Journal, it is inferred that the reading public 
approve of the course of policy -which has been 
pursued. One thing may at least be admitted. 
In being loyal to their own principles, the editors 
have never undervalued, or interfered with, the 
views of others. The -w'orld, as it has been 
thought, is -wide enough for .all. There are now 
twenty periodicals’ for one at the time the Journal 
started. All whose aim is to do good in any par- 
ticular line have our best wishes for their success. 

Although unchanged in character, it w'ould be 
absurd to aver that Chambers’s Joi:unal is what 
it was in the decade 1830-40. The advance in 
the number of the population, the wealth, the 
intelligence, and literary tastes since the com- 
mmicement of the Victorian era, is something 
extraordinary, and has led to considerable changes 
in the style of writing for periodicals. "With 
novelties of this kind we have endeavoured to 
keep pace, and will continue to do so. At one 
time, as we recollect, every tale incorporated in 
our pages required to be completed in the number 
in which it appeared. The rage is now all con- 
tinned fictions from number to number, perhaps 
over half a year. It is -a harmless taste, which we 
attempt to satisfy by employing competent writers. 


In the present number one" of these continuous 
stories begins. * 

The early popularity of the Journal was 
undoubtedly in a great measure ^he 

familiar Essays of the junior editor^ Dr Robert 
Chambers. Since his decease, the general super- 
intendence of the work has devolved on the writer 
of these lines. How he has acquitted himself is 
left for others to determine. The essay system 
being like an exhausted mine whicli has had its 
day, an effort of a different kind has latterly been 
made. It is to construct biographical sketches of 
remarkable persons and family narratives in the 
garb of romance, yet true as to facts, and designed 
to inspire popular interest. Besides this new 
feature, articles concerning social improvement, 
and articles likely to promote that kindly 
regard for animals which by reactive impulse 
tends to cultivate the higher sentiments, have 
been introduced at suitable opportunities. It is 
hoped that by these and <such-liko means, the 
' readers of Chambers’s Journai,, carried on by the 
progress of events, will- not experience any falling 
off in the matters olfered for their recreation. 

Chambers’s Journal has at no time rcflied on 
the display of great names to secure purchasers ; 
it has never pandered to party ; nor hiis it courted 
notice from contemporaries. No paper of its kind 
did ever les.s depend on advertisements for pub- 
licity. It lias bcim ever sell'-rcliailt. While 
thus pursuing the tenor of its way, and wishing 
to live on good terms with all, a strange cause 
of disturbance has arisen. Rights have l>een 
invaded which in decency ought to have been 
respected. An allusion is here made to a practice 
among American prints of copying articles from 
Chamberr’s Journal without leave asked, or 
any acknowledgment of their origin. This petty 
larceny might in itself be i-f little consequence. 
Perhaps one might feel elated with the idea that 
his writings were cojiied and i-oco|»ied into hun- 
dreds of papers from New York to the Rock}'- 
JSIountains. 'I'he pinch arises in the fact that 
American newspapers, with these stolen .article-!, 
reach Great Britain. There, the articles are cojiied, 
still without acknowledgment, into English and 
Scotch newspapers, the jiroprietors of which are 
under the irapres.sion that the material they appro- 
priate i.s of American authorship. Clearly, by 
these loose proceedings a great wrong is com- 
mitted. In common justice, and in the interests of 
literature, articles copied from our pages and the 
pages of others ouyht to he properly ackmwMged. 
Perhaps it wpuld be too much to expect that the 
remonstrance now offered may be of use in stop- 
ping practices which furnish an additional plea for 
the introduction of international copyright 

It remains to be stated that the sub or acting 
editor of the Journal is Mr R. Chambers. 

W. Chambers, ll.i). 
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SPEAKING FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
Al-THOur.H England is within twenty-two miles of 
Prance, and there is a large daily communication 
between the two countries, comparatively few 
English are able to speak French fluently, or even 
1 in an imperfect manner ; and still fewer French 
j people can speak or understand English. Practi- 
j cally, the intercourse of the two nations i.s of a 
I very constrained nature. Geographically near 
I eacli otl)er, they seem to be ine.xorably kept at a 
I great distance by ditfercnco in langiuage. This is 
I the more surprising when wc consider that through 
; the Norman invasion, the English tongue received 
a large infnsiou of Frencli words. A language, 
however, is not to be judged altogether by its 
■wen-ds, but very inucli by its grammatical con- 
struction. In this poiiit of view, the English and 
■ French arc«widc .is the poles asunder. The Engli.sh 
' verbs have e.\*ceedit>gly few inflections. They are 
: simple in constriu’lion, and ea.sily remenxbcred. 
The French verbs, on the contrary, are inflected, 
or changed in their terminatiou.s, to an e.xtent that 
to a learner who has not a good memory, ajipears 
absolutely bewildering. On this ground alone, 

• the luigli.sh do not take readily to French ; while 
on tlic part of the French people, there are equally 
strong objec.li<)n3 to the intricate pronunciation 
of English, and to the frequency of words with 
the same spelling having different meanings. 

These apparent difficulties on both sides vanish 
on close mutual intercourse, that is to say, by 
dint of speaking with a will to understand. It 
has been remarked as something curious, that 
while English families travelling in ^'rance, are 
barely able to put a few words of the language 
together, their domestics who travel along with 
them very soon learn to speak French. The 
explanation of the phenomenon is, that these 
domestics do not trouble themselves with books 
or correctness of verbiage. They pick up words 
and modes of expression from the French servants 
with yhom they happen to be associated. Not 
I oppessed with timidity, they dash 'on through 
: thick and ttin irrespective of grammatical rules 


and thus speedily acquire a facility in speaking. 
In short, they mix with the natives, instead of 
standing shyly aloof, as the middle and higher 
classes usually do ; and therein in a great degree 
lies their success. 

One thing particularly favours domestic servants, 
and the working-classes generally, in learning to 
speak a foreign tongue. They do not use what 
I are called high-flown words, or words that occur 
in philosophical di.ssertations. TJie English lan- 
guage is said to consist of forty thousand w'ords t 
but a vast number of these are mere refinements 
in expression founded on classical terms, that 
have been absorbed from time to time into the 
language. In point of fact, we are constantly 
seeing new W’ords starting into existence. Of 
the forty thousand words found in the Dictionary, 
it is doubtfvil if more than live thousand — 
some think not more than three thousand— are 
ornploved by the humbler classes. They rely 
chiefly on the simi^ler forms of speech, such as 
those used in that venerable repositor)' of Anglo- 
Saxon, the good old version of the Bible, which 
may be said to represent the language com- 
monly in use two hundred and fifty years ago. 
As the humbler orders in France in the same 
manner employ but a limited number of words, 
the seeming wonder of English servants so 
! speedily picking up French is materially quali- 
fied. The truth is, in all civilised countries two 
varieties of language are spoken— a higher or 
refined, and a lower or simpler variety. It is 
the simpler that is easily acquired, and it is that 
with which children begin speaking. By a know- 
ledge of these facts, it will be readily understood 
how the attempt to learn a language as presented 
in literature is invested in difficulty and discour- 
agement. It is not a now remark, that the effort 
to acquire a modern foreign tongue by commenc- 
ing with instructions in grammar, is a reversal of 
the method prescribed by nature, and results in 
corresponding disappointment. The whole system 
of teaching French in schools must be viewed as 
an expensive and imperfect makeshift Seldom 
any practical good comes out of it From any- 
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thing we hare seen, not one in fifty who are so 
taiight is able to freely converse in French. 

As is well known, children will learn to speak 
three or ; four languages as readily as only one. 
Along witk English, they will acquire French, 
Italian, and German, provided they are brought 
up in familiar communication with individuals 
who speak these languages. At first, they will, 
of course, make a sad jumble, not knowing one 
tongue from another; but in time they discrim- 
inate, and avoid any confusion. This is the true 
method of learning foreign languages; and the 
fact is evidenced by the growing practice in Eng- 
land of employing French and German nurses. 
Members of the Royal family, for instance, speak 
French and German indifferently with English, 
because they have been taught by foreign nurses. 
The Russians are reputed to he the best linguists 
in, Europe. Many of them are proficient in half- 
a-dozen languages. This is chiefly owing to the 
^actiee of importing foreign attendants on their 
children. Accordingly, a Russian lady or gentle- 
man who does not speak English and French is a 
rarity. The simplicity with which a young 
English family may in this manner be instructed | 
in French, or German, according to choice, is . 
striking and satisfactory. What toil and cost are | 
spared in future years ! How young people would j 
bless their parents for having been played, sis it 1 
were, into speaking and reading with con-ectness | 
one or two languages beside their own, and been ! 
thereby saved the torture of laborious and often !' 
nseless schooling ! | 

The fishermen on the coast of Sussex and the I 
opposite coast of France often have occasion to i 
exchange civilities at sea. But how can tliey do j 
Bo, not knowing each other’s language ? Some | 
years ago, we were told they got over the difii- ! 
culty without cost or trouble, by an exceedingly { 
simple and satisfactory process. They exchanged S 
children. A Sussex-man took the son of a j 
Frenchman to board for a time in Ins family, | 
and let the Frenchman have his son in return. 
In this accommodating way French fi-sher-boys 
learned English, and English fisher-boys learned 
French. It was a beautiful arrangement through- 
out, for besides any advantage derived from lingual 
intercommunication, feelings of good-will grew up 
between the two nations. We hope the practice 
stiU continues. 

In only very few hotels in England are waiters 
able to speak French. The English waiter is | 
for the most part mi uninstructed and unambitious 
being. What he seems chiefly to care about is to 
secure a gift of a shilling or two from visitors 
over and above the charges in the bill. He 
perhaps began as a boot^ and looking at him 
professionally we should say he ha» not gradu- 
ated. He has no Alma Mater. The continental 
garjon is a very different sort of person. He is 
duly bred to his business, taking lessons at j 
irarioua high establishments. The best of all 
gsan^ns axe the Germans. To begin with, they 

•: ^ — - 


are well educated, which is a great point. In the 
next place, they nourish aspirations — at least man/ 
"of them do. Starting from their homes, they 
travel about to acquire a knowledge of French and 
English, not with the view of being waiters all 
their days, hut for the purpose of qualifying them- 
selves to be hotel-keepers. In this way, previous 
to the Franco-German War — we hardly know what 
it is now— Paris abounded in German gar^ons. 
They came to learn their trade and at the same 
time to learn French, which they did in ]the couiso 
of their service. Next, they came to hotels in 
London, or Brighton, or Leamington, to pick up 
English. When this was accomplished, back they 
M’ent to theh* own country, prepared to set up 
a hotel at Coblenz, Wiesbaden, or some other 
quarter largely frequented by tourists. We happen 
to have seen a number of these German hotel - 
keepers and heard the story of their professional 
wanderings. ^ 

On oue of the occasions we visited Mentone in 
the south of France, we dwelt in a hofel, and were 
attended by Fran 9 ois, a smart and obliging yoiuig 
French gar^on. lie could speak no English, but 
was exceedingly anxious to learn, for the lieiglat of 
his ambition was to go to Angleterre — the ]jaradise, 
as he injagined, of waiters. He iinplor<-d us to 
address him in English, and tell him the English 
names of things. He was delighted to be told the 
meaning of such phrases as, ‘shut the door,’ ‘open 
the window,’ ‘ bring up the tex’ One day he was 
heard muttering the words ‘shut the door’ all 
the way down-stairs, in order to fix them in his 
memory. When lie lieard us conversing with 
visitors in English, he hung about and lisloied to 
catch the sounds and familiarise hiuisclf with tlio 
intonation. This, wc thouglit, was a line speciinen 
of a youth who deserved to get on. In reward for 
his assiduity, we translated all wc said to him in 
French into Engli.sh. IIow^ thankful the jHJor 
follow was for this small condescen sion ! We boj)e 
that Franjois has ere this ntUunod the object of 
his wishes, and is figuiing as a waiter in one of 
the grand hotels in London. 

As far as we hax’e seen, Germans and Swiss ' 
monopolise the profession "of couriers, on account 
of their wandering habits and aptitude in acquir- 
ing languages. To be a courier to English tourists 
on the continent, a knowledge of several tongues 
is indispensable. It has been our fortune to know 
several of these German and Swiss couriers. Their 
faculty in speaking four or five languages was 
astonishing. One of them, named Wallenstein, 
whom we heard of at Bradshaw’s in Fleet Street, 
which may be called the Emporium of couriers, 
was the best we ever knew. We greatly esteemed 
him for ability and good conduct. On being 
questioned, he disclosed his history. He had 
been left a sum of money by his father, and he 
resolved to expend it in learning languages to fit | 
him to he a courier. He took 8ervic.e in various 
places ; and mastering one language after another, I 
ho confidently offered himself as a courier to a i 
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family on its travels. He spoke German^ Freneiij 
liiilian, English, llnssian, and was making progress 
in Spanish. A single visit to the Peninsula would 
perfect hinu. His method of learning was to mix 
with the couriers and valeU place who loiter 
ahoTit hotels in quest df a job or iu attendance 
on tourists. As shewn by his Uvret or book of 
credentials, he had visited most of the towns and 
places of fashionable resort in Europe, and had 
given much satisfaction in his calling. We feel 
assured that if he has by chance been taken to 
Athens and Constantinople, he will have added 
Greek and Turkish to his catalogue of accomplish- 
ments. Not many Englishmen in his rank of life, 
we think, would take the trouble to make them- 
selves proficient in so many languages. The varied 
openings for industrial pursuits in Great Britain 
and the colonjes, appear to forbid the attempt. 

From whatever cause, and taking them all in 
all, it cannot be said that the English or Scotch 
are disposed to give 'themselves much concern 
about speaking foreign languages. Adopting an 
imperial policy, every one must succumb to 
them. - Wheresoever they go, the English tong\ie 
must be uppermost. All other languages are con- 
temptible. John Bull rules the roast. This is 
admiringly observable in English colonies origi- 
nally P’rcnch. Do as they like, these colonies will 
be Anglicised in language, manners, and political 
institutions. Lord DufTerin, the late Governor- 
general of Caixada, gracefully modified this per- 
emptory spirit of sujicriorily. He delivered 
orations to the French-Canadiun.s in their own 
traditional tongue, which were faultless in elocu- 
tion, and gained all lieaits. But Lord Dufferin 
is an Irishman, and perhaps that makes a differ- 
ence. It is intere8ting,to leam that although two 
centurios have elapsed since the French colonised 
(,'iuifida, and more tlian a hundred years since the i 
British flag floated predominant at Quelrec and ! 
jMontreal, the descendants of the French settlers j 


BtUl in ordinary speech adhere to their original ! 
tongue. Yet, there is something still more sur- 
prising. It is that the more educated of the 
•French-Canadians, sinking all feelings of rivalry, 
acquire and speak English when it is necessary to 
do so. The two language-^ come equally easy to 
them, which for men of French lineage is a great 
triumph. 

A Canadian newspaper, the Montreal Witness, 
lately referred to this remarkable fact, adding, as 
might he expected, that ‘ English-Canadians shew 
; a strange distaste to the French language, and 
experience great difficulty in mastering it. Every 
observer must have been struck with tJie circum- 
stance that in the city of Montreal, where one-half 
the population is French-Canadian, it is as un- 
usual to find an English-Canadian speaking French 
as it is to find a French-Canadian who does not 
speak English. Tlio English papers have more 
Irench-Canadian readers than have the French 
papers. In the City Council nearly one-half the 
members are French-Canadian, yet they all speak 
EnglisJ^, more or less, in the transaction of 
business ; while most of the English members 
cannot speak -French at all, and. those who can 
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scarcely ever utter a word in that language. In' 
the Canadian Parliament, containing a little more 
•than one-fourth of French-Canadians, the leading 
men among them nearly all speak English fluentl^ 
and it is the exception for a Quebec member to 
speak Frfencli in that body. Indeed, many French- 
Canadian Members of Parliament speak English 
with greater ease than many honourable members 
with whom that language is the mother-tongue. 

On the other hand, no instance has occurred in I 
late years, so far as we have heard, of an English 
member formally addressing the House in French. 

The Bar of Montreal presents the same singular cir- 
cumstances. All the leading French lawyers speak j 
English, some in a manner that a few of their j 
English confreres might envy ; while but two or * 
three of the English lawyers speak French fairly ! 
well. Chief- Justice Dorion speaks Enghsh with a I 
purity and an elegance even which are not sor- | 
passed by any of his English brethren on the Bench, 

The same curious difference in linguistic talent is | 
observable all over the province. In some of the j 
eastern townships, where the French and English I 
populations are about equally divided, the former 
! all speak English more or less, while the latter as i 
generally are unable to speak French, Place at ■ 
school together half-a-dozen French-Canadian boys ! 
knowing nothing of English with half-a-dozen j 
English boys knowing nothing of French, and at ' 
the end of a year the English language will be | 
spoken by the whole twelve, to the almost entire ’ 
exclusion of the French. Now, it is evident that 
all these singular facts can point .to but one result; 
at least they indicate a tendency iu the relative 
position of the two languages which, in course of 
time, must issue in the prevalence of the English. 

It is, indeed, the very talent of French-Canadians 
for languages which is likely to prove fatal to the 
perpetuity of their own, while the absorbing power j 
of the English and the guarantee of its perpetuity 1 
in presence of the French are to bo found in its 
very inertia. Although such seems to be the | 
ultimate destiny of the French language on this | 
continent, the period of its decadence is still j 
doubtless far in the futtire. French literature in * 
Caiuulu has prohahly by no means reached the | 
zenith of its pro.sperity, and everything presages j 
for it a history winch will command the respectful | 
admiration of men of letters everywhere.’ j 

The significant fact gathered from these remarks j 
is that the French-Canadian is considerably more i 
pliable and versatile a.s regards language than his | 
English or Scotch fellow-subject ; and what is 
equally observable, he excels in speaking English, { 
which as a rule is by no means the case with i 
natives of France. We can at any rate sav that in ■ 
all our experience we never heard Frencn gentle- 
men speak Engli.sh wnth the correct pronunciation 
of a higU-brei Englishman — there being usually ’ 
something which they do not get over, try as 
they will We, however, do not doubt that the 
contrary may be sometimes the case. Latterly, 
the practice has been creeping in of educating 
young Frenchmen in England, so as to thoroughly 
familiarise them with our langu^e and institu- 
tions. Of tills an example is seen in M. Wadding- 
ton, at present French Minister of Foreign Afi&urs, 
who speaks English with a fhiency and accent no 
way different from what is heard in the speech ' 
of a well-educated Englidiman. One could wish 
that in the ranks of statesmen, literary men, and ]. 
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TOliticiane, the abilii^ to speak and write the 
two langua^ was more common than it is on 
^th sides of the Channel The better it would 
be for all partis , w. c. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITIL 

CHAPTBB II.— ONE LOST. 

As the storm burst tipon the lake, a car came 
j rattling down the mountain road that wound 
i serpent-wise from the valley to the lull-pass, and 
thus its occupants were in a manner eye-witnesses 
of the shipwreck of the pinnace. Not that they 
saw the disaster in its completeness. Theirs was, 
in accordance with the nature of things, not a full 
view, but a tantalising, almost maddening glimpse 
from the corners of the winding road, as successive 
twists brought them down from the steep slopes 
to tlie dead level of the lake-side. There was the 
pretty white-sailed boat battling for life against 
the squall ; there were the curling waves ; there 
the blackness of the sky ; there the vivid glare of 
the lightning. 

* For any sake, man, get along ! Flog the old 
screw, can’t you?’ called out the solitary pas- 
senger in tones of unwonted excitement. The 
Cymrian driver needed no urging to make him 
ply the whip-thong and jerk the rein. He was 
standing up as he drove, with dilated eyes and ; 
pale face. So was his temporary employer, eager j 
and anxious too, for once ; for his quick eye had ! 
made out who were those on board tlie pinnace. j 
Then came one of those provoking turns in the | 
road, and when the lake \vas again visible the j 

E innace was gone, and nothing remained but a j 
eap of shattered woodwork, and a sail half sunk, i 
and some human forms dimly descried. Another ; 
turn, and yet another, and then, amidst blinding ! 
flashes and crashing thunder-peals, and a con- i 
tinuous down-pour of such heavy rain as thunder 
alone and in a mountain district can bring with 
it, the car reached Iqke and landing-stage. 

‘ ’Deed, sir, it is a bad job,’ said the driver, as 
he sprang to earth. ‘ Ashton ’s was a clever boat, 
indeed she was, but she ’s to pieces now, and unless j 

we can ’ ^ j 

The words were lost in the shriek of the gale | 
and the savage growl of the thunder. Over the ] 
very planks of the primitive landing-place the ! 
spray broke in showers, and the reef was half ! 
hidden by whirling drift and lashing ruin. In the i 
midst of the angry water appeared a stalwart 1 
figure, that of Hugh the boatman, wading shore- j 
wards, and carrying in liis arms the almost lifeless * 
form of Maud. The girl’s head rested droopingly j 
on his strong shoulder, and her long brown hair 
streamed loosely as he foqght his way to land. 1 
Some distance off, and beside the weed-grown mass ! 
of the Lion Rock, could be yet distinguished the 
wreck of the pinnace ; and nearer to the reef could 
be seen the younger boy clinging to an oar, while 
a sAvimmer, readily recognised as the elder of the 
two Ashtons, was in the act of aiding him to reach , 
a sheltered nook amdng the storm-beaten stones, 
whence it was practicable for Willie slowly to 
scramble, dripping and scared, up the rocky 
barrier. 

Edgar, the bigger and bolder of the two boys, 
had already gained the beach. Fortune had 
befriended him ; while Maud’s rescuer, caught in 
a current that ran rapidly southwards, keeping 


him and her, as such currents will, in the wash of 
the broken water, had had need of all his strength 
and skill to enable him thus encumbered to reach 
the shore. * 

* W ell done, Hugh Ashton, ^Uantiy done ! ' 
cried out the driver of the car. * Sassenach or not, 
a braver boy never trod our Welsh ground j and 
that’s as true as that my name 's Owen Owen.’ 

His passenger, who had long since alighted, 
now stepped forward, a smile upon his lips, and 
said blandly : ‘ I have to thank you, Mr-- Ashton, 

I believe, for saving my relation here, Miss Stan- 
hope. You are a brave fellow, and I can assutn 
you, in Lady Larpeut’s name, that your gallant 
conduct shall not go unrewarded.’ 

Something in the tone there was, or it may 
be in the words, which gratetl on the boatman’s 
ear. ‘I look for no reward, sir,’ ho said, as he 
aided in placing Maud, whose consciousness now 
began to return, among the cushiony of the car. 
And then the eyes of the two young men met, j 
In person, as in station, they offered a marked i 
contrast to one another. i 

Hugh Ashton, in his rough working clothes, with 
his flushed fair face, his golden hair, and dauntless 
blue eyes, was very much taller, handsomer, and 
of a manlier presence than the undersiTOd gentle- 
man who confronted him. And yet that other, 
though slightly built and in stature below the | 
middle height, was far from being insigpificant in 
appearance, lie was older than Hugh, being, it 
might be guessed, at least eight or nine and 
twenty years of age ; and his keen face Avas quite 
pale, almost white, and seemed yet more pallid, 
since his hair w.as so very dark and his long black 
eyes so bright. He Avas Avell dressed, somewhat 
too carefully so, perliaps, for a tour in Wales, or | 
for a fishing excursion .such iis was denoted by 
the rods, fly-books, and landing-net on tlie floor of 
the car; wore glistening rings on his white lingers; 
and had a subtle atmosphere, as of daintiest 
essences, always floating vaguely about him. 
There Avas a languid elegancif in his bcjiring — 
though he could be prompt enough and even 
fierce enough when he chose — AvhicJj matched 
Avcll with the indolent drawl of his half-careless 
voice. These two men, idler and toiler, rich and 
poor, were certainly very unlike. 

The elder boy, Edgar, now came hurrying up. 

‘ It was iny fault, every bit of it, Imcius,’ he cried 
out, with all a boy’s fervour of self-condemnation ; 

‘ and but for these brave felloAVS This, Hugh, 

is my l^rother, Sir Lucias Larpent,’ he added by 
way of explanation ; ‘you haven’t seen him before, 
because he ojily joined us yestenlay at the hotel 
yonder. — Well, it was all my doing, as I said, 
since I persuaded Maud to go in the boat, and 
persuaded Ashton to—— O look, look ! ’ shrieked 
out the boy suddenly as his eyes lit on the lake, 
and ho clutched Hugh by the arm as he bent over 
Maud, still helpless. ‘Look ! Your father! ’ 

And Hugh starting, saw a group of men, one of 
whom boro a coil of rope, advancing from the 
village at a mn, having been somehow made 


cognisant- 
dent to 
Larpent ' 


r ill news flies fast— of the acci- 
pinnace ; saw, too, young Willie 
the rocky reef, calling aloud and 


pointing with extended finger to something in 
the -water beneath, and aiviAed rather, than 
learned the worst. 

What had happened was hriefl^y this. Little 
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Willie, washed clear away from the broken boat 
•and unable to swim, would have been drowned 
before rescue could reach him, had he not caught 
hold of oar as it drifted past, and so kept 
afloat until the elder boatinan neared him. George 
Ashton himself swam well, but he was a spare 
slightly made man, and it was all that he could 
do to tow young Willie and his oar through the 
breakers to a place where the child’s hand could 
fasten itself upon a Jutting angle of the reef, up 
which rough and slippery wall he slowly made 
his way to a place of safety. 

To aid his son, still doing manful battle with 
the lake-waves for Maud’s sake and his own, was 
George Ashton’s next impulse, and with this object 
he struck out afresh ; but scarcely had he got 
beyond the sunken rocks and into the deep water 
before he felt an icy hand contract upon his throb- 
bing heart, a strange feebleness benumb his stiffen- 
ing limbs, \nil with one unheard half-uttered cry 
for succour, down he went beneath the heaving 
waters ! He rose, and with haggard e3’e8 he gazed 
around him and tiiei to call aloud, but failed, and 
marvelled not at the failure, since he knew that 
the swimmer’s fellest foe, cramp, the true water- 
kelpie of many a superstitious legend, had him in 
its grip, and that, in default of help, death was 
very near. And then he sank. 

Three hounds, and Hugh was at the water’s edge, ! 
and about to plunge, when a firm though friendly 
'asj» restrained him. ‘Not without a rope, no 


good-natured 


ILsherman u'ho 


P*' - 

indeed ! ’ said the 
held him fast. ‘Once is quite enough iudeed, on 
such a daj', but not twice. — Evans, Jones, Roberts ! 
Give a liand, men ! ’ 

.Htigb struggled to bo free ; but his well-wishers 


*Now Maud, don’t distress yourself, I begi’ 
said her kinsman, more aflected himself by a 
young lady’s tears than by the event which had 
caused them. ‘ You are weak and wet, and very 
cold, and' must get hack to the hotel at once, or 
you win be ill ; and my mother will never forgive ' 
herself for having ’ 

‘ Never mind me ! ’ murmured Maud. ‘ It 
seems so selfish to be intent on my own comfort 
while a man who risked his life for Willie and me 
is perishing almost before onr eyes.’ 

Tlie baronet had common-sense on his side 
of the argument, and he urged accordingly that 
no good, and much harm, could result from Miw 
Stanhope’s remaining, in such weather and in her 
wet garments, by the lake-side. There were the 
boj’s too, drenched and chilled, with chattering 
teeth and bluish complexions, who would no 
doubt be the better, as Sir Lucius pointed out, of 
brandj’-and-water, blankets, and dry clothes at 
the inn. Willie, the youngest, came reluctantly 
up to the car in obedience to liis brother’s per- 
emptory summons, his knuckles screwed into his 
eyes. 

‘ Poor, dear, good old George ! ’ he whimpered. 
‘He was so gentle and patient, rigging us little 
ships, and telling us about the sea and abroad 
and the islands he had sailed to. And then to 
drown like tliat ! ' 

Edgar, as lie too was recalled from the quay, 
shook his head. ‘They can’t find him. And 
Hugh ’s half-mad,’ he piteously exclaimed. 

Sir Lucius Larpent drummed with one white 
bejewelled finger on the outer rail of the car, 
somewhat irritably. Sentimental regrets and 
gushing enthusiasm he identified 


regrets 
with cheap 


f>reviiiled, and when at leiigUi tliey suffered him ■ newspapers and popular preachers, and each and 
to breast the wafers, it was with a tough rope | all of these set his- exquisite teeth on edge. But 
around his body, by means of which, baffled and | when Maud slowly said : ‘ It is shocking. 1 should 
breathless, he was pre.sently hauled to shore. ! like to thank j’oung Mr Ashton, and to say — how 
Again he tried, and, again, spent and Aveary, he | much I feel — how sorry ’ — — Sir Lucius, after a 
was drawn to land. Of George Ashton there Avas i AA'cll-expressed Avord or tw'o of consolation, AA'ent 
uvit a trace. I'he. scattered fragments of the boat ! with the heat possible grace to the Avharf, and 


Of the missing man 


liad drifted far to leeward, 
nolliing could he seen. 

Mtainwhile the car-dri\'er, scrambling along the 
reef, had niiled Willie to reach the linn land and 
flat road ; Avhile Miss Stanhope, Avho had partly 


soon returned, 

‘ He cannot attend now, Maud,’ said the baronet, 
‘to you or to me. Poor fellow! We iniist give 
his sorrow time to calm itself. — Here Owen, 
catch hold of the reins, my lad,’ he added more 


recoAered from the chill and shock, was aule to j bi'iskly to the driver following at his heels. ‘And 


but 


ask feebly wliother ‘anything was wrong 

one’- She did not finish the sentence 

Sir Lucius, her cousin, completed it for lier. 

‘Come to grief?’ he said in a tone that jarred 
on Maud’s more sensSitive ear, but which yet ex- 
pressed nothing but the serene indiflereuce of an 
easy-going man of the world. ‘Well, yes; I’m 
afraid so. It is the owner of the pleasure-boat, 
who swam ’ 

‘What — that poor Ashton — Hugh’s father!’ 
exclaimed Miss Stanhope, raising Uerself iu the 
car 60 as to gain a better view, through rain and 
ficud, of the bustle on the quay. 

‘Hugh’s lather, if Hugh, as I conjecture, is the 
boatman who brought you ashore,’ returned Sir 
Lucius impeiturbahly. ‘I fear the poor man 
is’ 

‘Not dead?’ interrupted the girl, half incredu- 
lously. ‘Surely not dead— dead, and in trying to 
savq us I ’ And then, as the blank gaunt horror of 
the truth rose xip before her, sha broke into a 
passionate fit of weeping. 

1 


you boys, jump in ! Lucky that the drive is 
a short one.’ And off rolled the car through rain 
and mist towards the village. 

Maud Stanhope might not impossibly have felt 
indignant had she been aware that when her 
urbane cousin assured her of Hugh’s inability or 
unwillingness to speak with lier, Sir Lucius w-as 
draAA-ing on his imagination for the facts. The 
baronet had mingled Avith the groups on the 
landing-stage — for by this time there was quite 
a little croAvd upon the wharf, and had asked a 
commonplace question or two — but to Hugh he 
had addressed never a word. 

The younger Ashton Avas in truth ^uite uncon- 
scious of the disappearance of the family party 
or of the driving off of the carriage. Stupefied 
with grief and "spent with toil, ho lingered at 
the water’s edge, heedless of the rain, heedless too 
of more than one bruise received among the rocks, 
or of the cut which some 'splinter of the pinnace 
had inflicted on his right wrist, from which a 
few drops of blood w-ere slowly trickling. Those 
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around him were not sparing of rough kindness ; ! 
but their well-meant words of comfort we^e 
scarcely heard. Still amidst the heavy rain and, 
the dying sounds of the now receding thunder, 
Hugh Ashton continued to strain his 'eyes so as 
to scan the surface of the lake ; and it Was with 
difficulty and after long delay that the friendly 
Welshmen who surrounded him were able to 
draw him away from the fatal spot, promising 
that as soon as the storm should abate and a 
boat be brought round, a renewed search should 
^ undertaken for the body of George Ashton. 

■ TROPICAL LIFE AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENTS. 

To the popular imagination, the tropics combine | 
all that is lavish in nature — stately forests, gor- ! 
geous flowers, brilliantly hued birds, and strange 
unknown animals of fleet foot and graceful form. 
In his interesting work entitled Tropical Nature 
(Loudon : Macmillan & Co.), Mr Wallace points 
out another aspect in which the developments of 
tropical life are all-importaiit, not so much on 
account of their strange and varied beauty, as on 
account of the many types of life which, extinct ; 
in the temperate, are now only to be found in the | 
torrid zones. 

Favoured by climate, the forest is a promi- 
nent feature of the troiucs. ‘There,’ Mr Wallace ' 
tells us, ‘ a weird gloom and a solemn silence 
prevail, which combine to produce a sense of the j 
Tast, the primeval, almost of the infinite. These j 
virgin forests of the equator are a world in ; 
which man seems an intruder, and the great ! 
mass of vegetation overshadows and almost seems : 
to oppress the earth.’ The first general imprcs- j 
stion of these mighty woods is uniformity ; but | 
when you look around more closely, it is the ^ 
diversity which strikes you, for almost no two j 
trees within your sight are the same. The giants : 
of the forest, such as the mahogany, teak, ebouY, | 
sandal, and satin u'ood trees ore straight and ' 
stately, springing aloft into mid-air like the ■ 
columns of a temple ; some, as the silk-cotton | 
trees, being girt around with buttresses of slabs, ; 
which radiate from the main trunk, and rise to ! 
various heights on the tree from six to thirty ; 
feet. Under the shade of tlieae arboreal Titans, j 
there rises a second forest of moderate-sized trees ; j 
and under these there is often a third under- j 
growth of palms, tree-ferns, and gigantic herba- 
ceous ferns. 

Another feature of the equatorial forests is the 
variety and profusion of climbing-plants, with 
tough woody stems, which pass from tree to j 
■tree, twisting and twining around their trunks ! 
like the rigging of a ship. The flowers of these 
plants are often very beautiful. In the shade | 
however, they display neither leaf nor blossom, | 
but twist on in huge serpentine coils till they j 
reach the top of some tree, when with air and | 
snnshine they burst at once into bloom and j 
beauty. Palms are another special characteristic j 
of the equatorial forests, and the natives put 
them to an infinite variety of uses. One of them, | 
the Ar&t^a saccharifera, the sugar-palm of the j 
Malays, is so productive of sugar that a Dutch ! 
chemist, Mr De Vry, who has studied the subject 
in Java, thinks it might be cultivated with 
advantag^ instead, of the sugar-cane. 


Among flowering-plants, the ginger-worts and 
wild bananas are conspicuous from their large 
size, handsome foliage, and beautiful flowers. The 

E lantain, which is a laiger variety of the banana, 
as been called ‘ The Glory of the Tropics.' This 


plant is an annual, and produces an iminense 
I)unch of fruit four or five feet long, containing 
nearly two hundred plantains, and weighing about 
a hundredweight. The plants grow very feloae 


a hundredweight. The plants grow very feloae 
together; and Humboldt considemd that an acre 
pltmted with them would produce more food than 
an acre planted with any other kind of crop. 

Bamboos, which are a species of gigantic grass, 
are also typical plants of the tropical zone ; and 
like the paints, their uses are endless. The poste, 
walls, floors, roofs, and furniture of the houses in 
Lombok and Macassar are entirely made of them ; 
and a single joint of bamboo makes an excellent 
pot, in which rice, fish, and vegetables may be 
boiled to perfection. 

Mangroves, which grow between the tide-marks 
of coasts and estuaries, are also very characteristic 
of the tropics, as are also sensitive plants, which in 
some places completely carpet the ground. Flowers, 
strange to say, are scarce amid these countless 
leagues of verdure, so scarce that you may travel a 
hundred miles and see nothing but the dense 
luxuriant varied greens of the great overshadowing 
woods, and then you may suddenly light upon 
some climbing liana which has straggled into air 
and sunshine, and is one vivid nia.ss of gorgeous 
colour. As a rale, these forests are oppressively 
lonely and silent. There is no cheerful song of 
birds, no pleasant hum of insect life ; nothing 
break.s the silence except the doleful shrieks of 
the howling-monkey, or the sudden crash of a 
tree falling to the ground ; and yet animal life is 
very abundant ; though the living denizens of the 
forest are widely sciittcrcd, and are very shy of 
man. Butterflies of great size and of the most gor- 
geous beauty abound. Mr Wallace 8a\'8 : ‘The first 
sight of the great blue Morphos flapping slowly 
along in the i'ore.'^t-roads near Para - of the largo 
white and black semi-transparent Ideas floating 
airily about iu the woods near Malacca, and of 
the golden-green Ornithoptenis sailing on bird- 
like wing over the flowering shrubs which adorn 
the beach of the Kc and Aru islands, can never 
be forgotten by any one witli a feeling of admira- 
tion for the new and beautiful in nature.’ 

Bees, wasps, and ants are found in great njim- 
bers, as also Leaf-insects, which so exactly resemble 
a leaf, that a stranger when shewn a guava branch 
covered with them, supposes that he sees a branch 
actually clothed with green leaves. There are also 
wingless Stick-insects which are from eight inches 
to a foot long, and exactly resemble dead withered 
twigs. 

Of birds, three fpoups — the parrots, the pigeons, 
and the picarim (birds of the cuckoo and hornbill 
type), give a special character to the ornithology 
of the equator. Lizards are also very abundant, 
and literally swarm everywhere ; and snakes, 
although not quite so plentiful, are far too often 
found in the woods for the comfort of a nervous 
traveller. Green whip-snakes glide through the 
foliage at your side without disturbing a leaf ; and 
one peculiarly dangerous species, also green, lies 
motionless coiled up upon the foliage, till in 
passing through the underwood you find v^th a 
start that ygur face is within a few inches of the 
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lazy reptile. Pythons of moderate dimensiona are backwa 
*very abundant ; while one species, the great water- from p] 
boa of South America, grows to forty feet long, anothei 
arid is able to seize and devour cattle alive.' mg.’ 
Frogs ancftoads abound, some of them of a bright y* 
blue colour ; while others don a harlequin livery not hv 
consisting of a red body and blue legs. correct, 

Of the mammalia, only one group, the monkeys, live loi 
make themselves prominent. In the mornifags conEnei 
and evenings, the woods resound with the fright- apparer 
ful howling of one species, which although ^ a room tl 
small creature, is able, by means of a large thin net, so 
bony ve&sel in the throat, into which air is forced, preserv 
to make a noise louder than the roaring of a lion ! beauty. 


At all times they may be seen swinging by their 
long arms from the branches, lilting small objects 
from the ground with their powerful prehensile 
tails ; or bounding from tree to tree at a Kundfed 
feet or more above the ground, as fast as a deer 
can pass below. 

Bats ar^pecially and largely developed in the 
tropical zone, and one group, the ■ vampires, com- 
prises several blood-sucking species. Mr Wallace i 
.sjiys: ‘I was once bitten by one of these bats on 
the toe, which was found bleeding in the morning 
from a small round liole, from which the bleeding 
was not easily stopped.’ On another occasion, 
when his feet were carefully covered up, he was 


backward, pirouettipg or dancing off as it wm» 
from place to place, or from one part of a tree to 
another, sometimes descending, at others ascend- 
i“g.’ 

It was long thought that humming-birds would 
not liv.e in confinement ; and this idea is so far 
correct, that although easily tamed, they will not 
live long in captivity if fed only on sirup. If 
confined to triis food they die in a month or two, 
apparently starved ; whereas if kept in a small 
room the windows of which are covered with fine 
net, so as to allow insects to enter, they may be 

i ireserved for a considerable time in health and 
leauty. Their nests are veiy curious; many of 


them are cup-shaped and very small, sometimes no 
larger than the lialf of a walnut-shell ; and they are 
often beautifully decorated on the outside with 
lichens, so as exactly to resemble the branch, in the 
fork of which they are placed. They are formed 
of cottony substances, and are lined inside with 
fibres as fine and soft as silk. The nests of other 
species are hammock-shaped, and are suspended to 
creepers ; the Pichincha humming-bird has been 
known to attach its nest to a straw-rope hanging 
in a shed ; their eggs are white, and they never 
lay more than one or two. Once, when on the 
Amazon, Mr Wallace had a nest of young hum- 
ming-birds brought to him, which he tried to feed 


bitten on the tip of the nose, only awaking to find on sirup, supposing that they would be fed on 
, his fiice streaming with blood. The motion of honey by their parents. To his surprise however, 
I t he creature’s wings fans the sleeper into a deeper they not only would not swallow the liquid, but 
! slumber, and then with its tongue, which has nearly choked themselves in their efforts to eject 
lioniy paj)illa3 at the end, it abrades the skin and it. He then caught some very small flies, 

‘ produces a small round hole. dropped one into the wide open mouth of the poor 

As an illustration of the luxuriant development little orphan humming-bird ; it closed instantly 
of tropical nature, and the changes and varietie.s with a satisfied gulp, and opened again for more, 
consequent iinou natural selection, Mr Wallace The little creatures he found demanded fifteen or 
gives a detailed account of the family of the twenty flies each in succession before they were 
humming-birds. These beautiful little creatures are 8 ati.sfied ; and the process of feeding and fly- 
found only in America, and are almost exclusively catching together required so much time that he 
confined to the tropical zone. There are four was reluctantly compelled to abandon them to 
hundred different species, the largest about the their fate. 

size of a swallow, and the smallest scarcely larger In our cold clime we are not much accustomed 
than a humble- bae. They live upon honey, which to admire beetles, and it is therefore with some 


they extract from flowers, but require also a 1 surprise that one reads that next to humming- 
certain proportion of insect food. In Juan Fer- j birds they are the most brilliant ornaments of a 
nandez, the humming-birds, which belong to a | tropical forest. They swarm on every fallen tree- 
Chilian species, form a very good illustration in i trunk; they glow on every mass of foliage, shining 


the ch4nges through which thej* have passed, of in the brightest and richest metallic hue.s, as if 
variation and natural selection, the factors in these myriads of many-coloured gems were glittering 
changes being abundance of food, and freedom in the hot sunshine. ‘ Green and spotted rose- 
ffom the competition of any rival species. chafers hum along the ground ; golden and ^eeu 

The tongue of the humming-bird is tubular and Buprestidm fly about in every direction ; long- 
retractile ; it is very long, and is capable of being horned Authribdto are disturbed at eveiy step ; 
extended far beyond the beak, and rapidly drawn elegant little Longicorns circle about the drying 
back, so as to suck up honey from the nectaries of foliage ; while larger sjiecies fly slowly from 
llowera and capture small insects. Seen in its branch to branch.’ 

familiar haunts poised on rapid wring in the vivid Spiders, scorpions, and centipedes also abound, 
sunlight, the humming-bird gleams like a jewel Some of the spiders are very large, almost two 
with the iridescent hues of the amethyst, the ruby, inches long, 'and with legs si.x inches long when ex- 
and the sapphire ; but like the parmts of its native paudod. They sometimes kill birds, a fact which 
forests, the basis of its brilliant colouring is green ; was discredited until Mr Bates actually caught 
not a soft silky green, such as adorns the parrot’s one of the.se predatory creatures in the very 
neck and hreas^ but a bright dazzling metallic act of pouncing upon his victim. The meshes 
hue, which seems to reflect every varying gleam of of their large w'ebs are composed of fibres as 
the sunshine. .strong as silk, and as they weave them across the 


»ome 01 tlie spiaers are very large, aimosc two 
inches long,'and with legs six inches long when ex- 


Tho flight of these little creatures is inconceiv- forest-paths, the traveller often finds them closing 
ably rapid. ‘ The, bird,’ Mr Wallace says, ‘miiy bo his way. The scorpions are as huge in their 
.said to live in the air — an element in which it way as the spiders, ^d a great deal more 
performs every kind of evolution with the greatest dangerous. One variety,’ of a sreen colour, is from 
ease, frequently rising perpendicularly, flying eight to ten inches long ; it frequents the forest ; ‘ 
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while a smaller species haunts houses and secretes 
itself under every box and board. The centipedes 
are also of immense size, and are very venomous. 
They seem fond of human society ; for they not 
only barrow under the thatch of houses and 
ensconce themselves in canoes, but take every 
possible opportunity of crawling into beds and 
secreting themselves under the pillows, rendering 
a thorough examination necessary before the weary 
traveller can retire to rest. 

Numerous as these creatures are, a wound from 
them is very rare ; the reverse tf the case being 
the rule with another pest of the tropical forests, 
the fire-ant. It not unfrequently happens that in 
forcing his way through the tangled brushwood, 
the inadvertent traveller strikes his head against 
some overhanging brunch or raa.ss of fern and dis- 
lodges a fire-ant, which falls, let us suppose, upon 
his cheek ; and the odds are that the next moment 
a cry of sudden agony is wrung from him, for he 
feels as if a red-hot iron were thrust through it. 
Fortunately, although the bite is terrible, it is not 
venomous, and the pain soon passes away ; unlike 
the bite of a larger species, the Ponera clavata^ 
which causes intense pain and illness. From this 
it will be seen that these dense and gloomy thickets 
are not always the haunt of beautiful living things ; 
they are also the chosen home of creatures which 
are hideous and terrible. Sometimes in the hot 
dreamy silent noon, Avhen not so much as the 
rustle of a wing breaks the silence, the wanderer 
in the jungle comes upon a slimy stagnant pool, 
with an alligator basking in the steaming M'ater, to 
all appearance half asleep, but stealing wary glances 
at him all the time out of its green, half-shut, 
death-like eyes ; or tripping over tlie coils of an 
unseen liana, he perhaps crashes headlong upon 
the astonished back of an equally hideous but 
harmless lizard which is resting quietly among tlie 
foliage. These lizards are of all kinds and sizes 
and colours. The house lizards arc gray or pale ash 
colour ; the lizards that climb on walls and rocks 
are stone-coloured and nearly black ; tlie fore.st 
lizards arc mottled with ashy gray, like the lichen- 
oovered bark of a tree ; and the large arboreal 
lizards are of a beautiful green colour. Tlie 
flesh of one species, which is called the iguana, 
is in much request among South American 
gourmands, and is justly considered delicious. 
The dragons or flying lizards of India and 
the Malay Islands are considered by Mr Wallace 
to be the most curious and interesting of living 
reptiles. They have wing-like membranes stretch- 
ing along each side of the body, by which they 
are enabled to pass through the air for a dis- 
tance of thirty feet at a tinte. In ‘ flying,’ they 
descend a little at first ; but bn nearing their 
destination, rise a little, so as to arrive at their 
journey’s end with head erect. They are very 
unall, rarely more than two or three inches long 
including the tail ; and when their thin mem- 
braneous wings are fully extended they resemble 
on insect much more than a reptile. 

As day wears to its close and the shadows of 
evening begin to purple over the woods, a strange 
nightlv concert of frogs begins ; and the most 
remarkable of the American monkeys, the howler, 
awkes the primeval forests discordant with his 
hideous din. This monkey, which is by no means 
is, as we have already hinted, enabled to 
produce a tremendous booming sound, which can 


be -compared only to the roaring of a lion or the 
bellowing pf a bull. This it continues for 8ora« 
hours'; and then having finished its vespers to its 
own satisfaction, it recommences its orisons when 
the first streak of dawn begins to gild the varied 
beauties of the jungle thickets. Then awake the 
restless lizards, which dart along the branches in 
gleams of golden light ; the grass waves gently in 
the morning breeze over the gliding track of some 
early serpent ; great flocks of mrrots and macaws, 
intent on breakfast, fly off with harsh cries in the 
direction of some favourite fruit-trees, and settling 
down among the boughs, are lost to sight and 
sound ; the sun bursts forth in a gorgeous flood of 
radiance, which under the great trees is mellowed 
to a green and tender twilight ; and a silence deep 
as death sinks down on the renewed glories of the 
tropical forest. 

Mr Wallace dwells at some length upon the 
colours of animals, and the lheorie.s of heat and 
light os producing colour, the colours of plants, 
and the origin of the colour-8en.se and its 8uj)pased 
increase within historical pe^ods. He then con- 
sidei's tlie relation of living things to their sur- 
rounding.s, sliewing how locality modifies colour in 
birds and butterflies, and how insular plants and 
in.sect8 are related to each other. He Iheu touches 
upon the rise and progress of modern views in 
relation to the antiquity of man, and finally con- 
siders the distribution of animals as indicating 
I geographical changes. 


THE SILVER LEVER. 

III. — OOSTINUED. 

When (Jeorge Glossnp found himself in the road 
he gave way to the impulses of wrath which seized 
him. It is only fair to admit that he liad a right 
to feel aggrieved. He was not at all in a worldly 
sense a bad match for the girl. He knew that he 
was better educated and buHer bred than ninc- 
tentlis of the trades-people of his native town ; and 
he liimself was nearly if not quite a professional 
man. He did not think ill of his own character. 
Few people set him examples in that direction. 
Ijooking over what Ryder had said, it came to 
this : ‘I shall consult my daiy,'htcr, and sliall then 
answer you. In the meantime you must* not see 
her.’ Wliy could not Ryder have been content to 
say that ? Why need lie go out of bis way 'to 
insult u man who at the very lea-st came to pay 
I the highest compliment in his power I It Avas 
wanton. It was shameful. It was ahomiiiable. 

I It was unendurable. And then the threat ! Why 
a gentleman — even a (Joventry boot-maker — would 
never have dreamed of using it. ‘ 1 shall rely 
upon your houour, Mr Olos-sop, not to hold any 
further comnwiuication with my daughter until 
I have made up my mind upon this question. 
You shall have my answer in such and such a 
time.’ That was the sort of formula which 
Glossop Avould have had employed ; and it would 
have served the purpose amply — in some cases. 
Not in his, because he had no honour to be relied 
on. In his reading of George Qlossop’s character 
the father was right It is scarcely necessary to 
say that his treatment of George Glosst^ was in. 
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some respects unkind and unwise. The threat 
y^hich Glossop so resented was reall;|[^ the only 
thing which would have kept him Way, and that 
Ryder knejr perfectly well. Perhaps the fact that 
it was certain to prove effective had something to 
do with George Glossop’s anger at it. But be 
that as it may, this one thing is certain, that 
George Glossop walked home that night the 
eternal and implacable enemy of his sweetheart’s i 
father. 

Ryder when he was left alone, stood in his^ 
doorway and listened to Glossop’s retreating foot- 
steps. Then he turned into the room and locked 
and bolted the door and called his daughter. She 
descended with her candle in her hand, and 
looked anxiously in her father’s grave face. He 
saw that she had made no alteration in her dress, 
and understood that she had expected this sum- 
mons. ^ 

‘ Como here, my darling,’ he said, and took her 
on his knee. Then looking into her eyes : ‘ That 
young man has just been here to ask nie a ques- 
tion. Do you know what it was ? ’ 

She smiled a little and blushed a little and 
drooped her eyes, but made no verbal answer. 

‘You do ?’ he said with something like a sigh. 

‘ W ell : he wants to marry you.’ 

There was no misreading the happy bashful 
liglit in her eyes as she looked at him. She laid 
a hand upon his shoulder and rested her cheek 
upon it, nestling closer to him. 

‘ -My dear, you ai’e only a chihl yet,’ he went on, 
and there wa.s a solemn passion in his tones which 
awed tlie girl. ‘ I love you very dearly. You 
know that 1 ’ 

.Slie kis.sftd him and nestled clo.ser still. 

‘ 1 ’ve led a hard ^life, and there have been 
tilings in. it which you don’t xlrcam of, thank 
Cud ! and I love you all the more for them, and 
I ’m the more afraid fur them, and all the more 
careful of your happiness. Now my darling, 

1 want you to be happy, aud the only way 
for a woman to be hajipy is never to find any- 
thing to liate in the man she sets her heart on. 


Now 1 want to warn you, and I want to do it 
gently. I don’t like George Glossop. I ’m afraid 
bo’s not the man to make you happy. I shall 
never come between you, my pet, never. I shan’t 
put anything in the way of your marrying him. 
No ; not for a minute ; because if you thought I 
treated him unkindly, you’d get all the fonder 
oi him. Now you needn’t say a word unless you 
like. I’ve told him not to see j'ou again’ — 
there the girl started up and looked at hiim im- 
ploringly ‘until I’ve got your iftiswer.’ She 
smiled and blushed again, and her hand and head 
went back to her father’s shoulder. ‘Take time 
to think. Don’t marry a man you can’t esteem, 
my dear. Don't marry him if you cau find one 
gram of distrust in your soul. Do you feel quite 
sure about him ? ’ * 

For sole answer she put both arms about his 
neck and laid her ripe fresh cheek close to his 
CTizeled sunburnt face. He breathed hard and 
long, sUiliipg a great sigh. * 


‘ My darling, you shall give me an answer when 
you like. You shall come to me and say : “Father, 
I Jove George Glossop, and there ’s no other man 
in the w'orld can make me happy ; ’’ and then I ’ve 
done.’ 

She slowly took her arms away, and rose slowly 
from his knee. He rose slowly too and looked 
down upon her with serious and pathetic tender- 
ness. She laid her hands upon the enormous 
shoulders which she could just reach to, and rested 
her cheek upon his breast Her bosom heaved high, 
and her face was flushed and hot as he laid his 
hand xipon it There was a tear npon the hot 
face too. 

‘ Father ! ’ she whispered. 

‘ Yes, darling ;’ and hc bent his head to hers. 

‘I love George Glossop, and there’s no ether 
man in the world can make me happy.’ 

Then she looked at him with a sweet, shy, 
saucy triumph for one second, and then threw 
herself upon his great breast and cried there 
quietly, lie put his arms about her gently ; but 
he looked far, far away, over many miles aud 
years, and his lips moved with soundless words. 

‘ A jealous God. Visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children. Even unto the third and 
fouith generation.’ 

By-and-by he kissed her again, and said : ‘Good- 
night, darling, good-night.’ She answered his 
kiss and went away to her prayers ; only happy 
Love can know how happy ; for we, ■ndiom Love 
made glad in bygone days, find memory dim. 

And the rough sinful Hercules below was on 
his knees upon the hearth, with his face hidden 
in his hands. Aud the agonised cry of his soul 
seemed to full back to him unanswered from a 
pitiless heaven. 


If Nature were always kindly in her moods, she 
might have found it a question as to whether, 
having so mis-niade Robert Ryder’s body, she 
should leave with him any capacity for a love 
which should demand another love in turn. 
Perhaps after all, the holy joys of it balanced 
the pain. I am sure of this, that if he had had 
a word in it he would have kept liis love, returned 
or unretunied. Anyhow, it was there now, and 
had grown up in him so strongly that it was an 
actual part of him, no more to he rooted up, 
or overgrown or trampled out of life, than his 
own immortal soul might he. What blundering 
libeller of the human heart first set afloat the 
faith that love cannot live without jealousy? 
Here at least was one heart in which jealousy had 
no place, and in which love made her natural 
home. There was the soul of a saint in this 
writhen and misshapen body. We are such fools 
to the end of our days, that the limpid eyes of 
faithless Cressid look truer to us even than those 
orbs wherein the pure and unfalterin" honour of 
Desdeniona is quenched in tears. And so we love 
Cressid until we find her out, and we mourn for 
the Desdemona of our history until lif^ closes. It 
is the same with women on their side. For men 
ore to women what women are to men — the 
possible completion of a seU-incompleteness. Only 
since men have been our • poets mainly, we find 
readier examples among the women than on the 
male side. Here were spiritual Hyperion and 
Satyr, clothed each by some freak of Nature’s in 
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tlie wrong flesh ^annents. A soul like Robert’s 
would have dignified and made beautiful a' face 
like Qlossop’s : and a aoul like the auctioneer’s 
would have sunk the hunchback’s face to the' 
deflation that the ugliness of its lines deserved. 

It meved the silent lover to the core. to know 
on what manner of man his cousin’s choice had 
fallen. They had been at school together, and 
Robert knew Glossop well. Torture was the 
latter’s hobby, his pet diversion. At school, the 
hunchback had been a general favourite ; and the 
only thrashing he had ever received there came 
George Glossop, who found himself one day 
suddenly and unexpectedly assaulted in the act of 
drowning a nest full of young birda The avenger I 
was poor little Bob Ryder, who cast himself upon 
the ^torturer with all the puny vigour he was 
master of, and received a hiding for his pains. 
George Glossop 'received a hiding in return from a 
bigger fellow who beheld the fracas, and being 
already in Coventry in the body, was sent there in 
spirit by the whole school, who scorned him to a 
b(^. These boyish memories were outlived with 
most of his old schoolfellows, and had been over- 
grown by later , memories in Robert’s case. But 
the hand of Fate came by and lifted up the newer 
growth, and brought the old to light once more. 

But howsoever much he might regret the 
marriage, he had no pow'cr to prevent it. Time 
went on, and the wedding-day came and went 
again, and his love was out of his life. Ah ! no. 
l^e whom he loved was far away, but his love 
was alvrays for him, at once a sorrow and a 
solace, a comfort and a grief. But if George 
Glossop’s wife stood at a greater distance now 
than Me had ever done before, George Glossop 
came daily more intimately into his life, and grew 
by-and-by to be a very momentous figure there. 
It is a maxim in the country, none the less forcible 
because not enforced by law, that it is nobody’s 
business to have dealings with anybody outside 
the family, when anybody inside the family can 
do the business. Thus. If my female second- 
cousin marry a shoemaker, I am in honour bound 
to buy such footgear as I stand in need of, of my 
second-cousin’s husband. It was on this principle 
that George Ryder — Robert’s father and Sarah’s 
ancle — ^acted in placing the whole management of 
his small property in Glossoi/s hands. That the 
step was a wise one, nobody seemed to doubt. 
Outlay took to representing a return of at least 
two per cent, more, in this clever manager’s fingei-s, 
than it had ever represented in the hands of the 
slow-going but highly respectable old Coventry 
lawyer who had originally conducted Ryder’s 
affairs. Nobody knew until somewhat later on 
that Geoi^'e Glossop was living on Ryder’s capital, 
and bringing every quarter-day a cooked balance- 
sheet for his client’s examination. 

The slow process by which a wife lets fall 
thread by thread the golden dream of her love, 
is a painful thing to watch or to write about. To 
find her idol made of clay, and clay of the poorest 
kind, was jiot an easy thing to Mrs Glossop. Her 
husband, bad be not been both brute and fool, 
might have kept her worship until this day, and 
have been the hound he was at bottom all the 
while. For when a woman does once set her 
whole heart upon a man, it is as hard to persuade 
her that he is unworthy, as it is terrible when the 
persuaeioii is complete. The woman who loves 


lives in a house with tinted windows, and looks 
on the landscape of her lover’s life through staips 
which make eommonplace beautiful. But if he 
who the lover shall himself come that way 
and wilfully break the windows, who* shall blame 
her if she find the landscape very bare and sterile 1 
Ab, what a pitiful world it is ! There is. no 
creature on God’s earth whose estate is so miser- 
able, whose heart is so empty of joy, so full of 
sorrow, whose days are passed in so forlorn and 
lonely a perpetual f^ief, as hers — ^the good, tender- 
hearted woman, whoso marriage has been a 
blunder. In faiiy life it is but a pretty parable. 
When Titania wakes she can laugh at Bottom the 
weaver, and Oberon’s generous arms are open to 
her. But when the gentle creature finds that 
asinine head beside her nightly on the pillow, 
and daily before her at the household board! 
When there is no Oberon to fly to, and no dream 
to woke from ! Then that tragedy begins which 
makes up more than half of maiT&d lifo for a 
large section of human-kind. And if Bottom the 
weaver prove a combination, of ass and wolf I Ab, 
then let the world turn its Aigus eyes aside, and 
be sorrowful in secret, lest even its tears of sym- 
pathy should wound. 

Whatever sorrows she had, and they were great 
and many, Sarah bid them from her father. To him 
she always shewed a face of tender and affectionate 
gaiety ; and he on his side knew nothing except 
that his son-in-law seemed to prosper greatly in 
worldly affairs. 

‘I am glad,’ he said one day, ‘that your 
husband is a careful man. 1 .shall have a little 
to leave you; and though I shall have to leave 
it some day W’hether I will or not, I am glad to 
know that it won’t be squandered.’ 

He was living all alone iu the old cottage now, 
doing his own cooking and his own cleaning, and 
making his own bed, and generally keeping him- 
self like a hermit excej>t from his daughter and 
his nephew. The wooden-vegged man whom he 
called Bill Dean, and ivho, not being original in 
aliases, bad called himself Tom Bowling this past 
score of years ami more, still lived opposite, and 
still waited for that partnership of intere.st wliich 
Job Ryder had determined never to yield him. 
You will have observed tiiat Bill Dean addressed 
Ryder os Rogers, which might have been cither 
a slip of the tongue or the memory of an alias 
worn by Ryder. But since it was Job Ryder who 
played tlie chief part in that tragedy of 1830 in 
the pass north of Tashkesen, it appears not 
improbable that he, like his opposite neighbour, 
had worn thai thin disguise. Since Job Ryder 
had returned to England in the year 1831, he had 
lived in the same cottage, and had never left it 
for a day. He bad been driven into wild ways 
by an unprosperous love affair, and wild ways 
with Job Ryder meant ways that were wild in- 
deed, After’threc years’ absence, he had returned, 
and found her who had jilted him repentant. 
He married on the little portion his fatW had 
left him; and three years after marriage was a 
lonely man again, with a two-year-old girl upon 
his hands. That tiny creature he idolised, and it 
is not too much to say that she made up in her 
own small person nineteen-twentieths of the world 
to him. He lived alone with her, and lived for 
her alone. Sometimes he had OTcat matrimonial 
dreams on her account as Me greyr towards 
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tlte generous midland fashion, and spread the * My hand shook,' answered Olossop, in a shaky 
itable-cloth, and set forth bread and batter and roicc. *I poured out more than I meant .to 
I cold meat, with cutlery and crockery-ware for. take.' 


coitt meat, witu cutlery and crocKery-ware lor. 
two. ‘ How ’s Sarah ? ' he asked, whilst he moved 
about. 


' Odd I didn’t notice that last night now,' said 
Ryder carelessly, as he took up the* brandy and 


‘ Remarkably well,’ said Gloasop ; ‘and growing held it to the light ‘They’ve sent me brown 
lovelier every day, I do ^lieve.’ brandy this time instead of pale. No. Yours is 

‘ I don’t,’ said Ryder, with some return of his pale enough.’ 
common gruffness. ‘I’ve watered it,’ said Glossop in so natural and 

Glossop made no answer, but took np the little calm a voice that it surprised himself, 
volume of Sh^speare and turned its leaves over. * Ah, of course,’ returned Ryder, and set the 
Ryder sat down and poured out the tea, and kettle on the fire. 


they made the meal together in almost unbroken 

silence. i 


They sat in silence for a time, Glossop’s heart 
beating like a sledge-hammer all the time, until 


A more observant man than Job Ryder could | he feared that the sound must positively be 
not have failed to notice that there was something I audible. He took another gulp at tlie brandy 


■ on his son-in-law’s mind, which, whatsoever it and steadied himself. ‘I came down here, Mr 
I might be, was grievous to he borne. It would Ryder, to say that I think of making something 

I have been obvious to anybody who had watched of a change in iny position.’ 

him, that he was keeping very strict and strenu- ‘Ah?’ Ryder answered w-ith hisses upon the 
ous watch over himself, and that he suffered from kettle, and questioning with evidently languid 
some profound agitation. This agitation positively interest. 

shook him at times, and once communicateil such ‘ A gentleman in London^ a Mr Watson, w’ishes 
a tremor to the table that Ryder looked up and to enter into j>artuership. You won’t mind ray 

exclaimed : ‘ Why, good heavens, man ! 5 'ou ’re asking you to sUy at my place for a week with 

sickening for a fever. Here ; let me look at Sarah while I am gone to town to arrange matters, 
your tongue. Your wrist Tongue’s all right; It null be very advantageous to me to have a 
out the pulse is wretched. Take a glass of man with mone 3 ' like Watson at my back. I can 
brandy, and when you get home, see a doctor extend operations considerably then. He proposes 
at once.’ to put iio lesa a sum than two thousand pounds 

His anxiety for his daughter made him anxious into the business. I bid for a high sura, a higher 
even for George Glossop. If he had known how I sum than that ; but I wouldn’t take le.ss.' 
low Geoige Glossop had fallen in his daughter’s j ‘I’lu ver^' glad to hear it, George,’ said Ryder, 
knowledge and esteem, he w'ould have thraslied ‘ You ’re a very good man of business, and if 
George there and then within an inch of his you ’re careful, yon '11 get on.’ 
life, and have gone to Coventry straightway and ‘Oh, 1 shall get on, I have no doubt,’ said 
brought Mrs Glo8.sop back with him. But know- Glossop. ‘ But about Sarah ? ’ 
ing his child’s faithful and affectionate heart, and ‘ She shall come and stay with me,’ said Ryder, 


believing that nothing material had occurred to with a pleiisant smile ; and he thought within 
disillusionise her, lie was solicitous of his son-in- himself tliat it would be a revival of old times, 
law’s well-being. He set the brandy bottle upon Then they talked about the new Imsinoss 
the table together •with two glasses and a little jug arrangement ; and by-and-b/ the kettle gave tokens 
of cold water, and with the simple observation, of boiling, and Ryder, grown quite genial at the 
‘I take mine hot,’ walked out into the back- prospect of a ivetdi’s visit from his dauglitcr, 
garden towards the well to replenish the kettle brewed his punch, smiling ; and then sat with his 


‘I take mine hot,’ walked out into the back- prospect of a ivetdi’s visit from his dauglitcr, 
garden towards the well to replenish the kettle brewed his punch, smiling ; and then sat with his 
which he carried in his hand. Glossop looked hand round the tumbler, and one huge leg thrown 
around and rose. His white face grew whiter comfortably over tlie other, and looked at the 
as he seized the hottle, and with an unsteady hissing kettle and the glowing little fire with a 
hand uncorked it and poured out nearly a sense of home upon him to ivhich he had long 
tumberful of the spirit. Then he whipped been a stranger. 

a phial from his pocket, and -with shaking ‘ Well, George,’ he said, ‘here’s luck to the new 
fingers drew the stopper and poured the phial’s partnership,’ as he took a draught from his 
contents into the bottle. He returned the phial tumbler, ‘ Queer taste,’ he said, moving his lips 
to his pocket and shook the bottle, so that the doubtfully'. ‘Kettle’s getting rusty', I’m afraid, 
two liquids within it mixed thoroughly. Then I mu.st set up a new one.’ Then he filled and lit 
he took a gulp at the neat spirit in the tumhler, his pil>e, and sat looking at the fire with smiling 
and ■W'iped the cold perspiration from his fore- eye.s. 

head. - All this time he beard the leisurely George Glossop’s heart still beat tumultuously ; 
creaking of the windlass of the well. He could but there was a sense of triumph in its throbbing 
hear now the splash of the water as Ryder caught now. Ryder, drowsed for a minute or two, then 
the bucket and filled the kettle. And now he woke up again. 

could hear the heavy step returning. He looked ‘No more hot water out of you, old kettle,’ ha 
at himself in the mirror, and by a severe effort said ; and poured out more brandy and drank it 
wrenched his troubled features smooth. Then he neat. His lips moved doubtfully again. ‘ Isn’t 
sat down with the little volume of Sliakspeare in there something odd about this liquor, George 1 ’ 
his bonds, pressing its back against the table, so ‘ No,’ said Glossop, tasting the contents of his 
that Ryder might not see how his hands shook. own glass. ‘ Nothing.’ 

* You ’ve helped yourself,’ said Ryder, as he Ryder looked back at the fire. The^t wild and 
ze-entered. ‘ That ’b right. And,’ he added with stubborn soul of his was calmer, and in softer 
a rough chuckle, regarding the hottle, ‘you ’ve mood than it had ever been sinfce the first lines of 
dipped your beak in pretty freely, I can see.’ care and sin Wl marked his forehead.* He half- 
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dreamed. He was back beyond ain and sotror, 
aid his gray-haired mother laid a hand upon his 
head. Tncn he came a little forward into time, 
and rambled with his sweetheart in the lan^ 
about Shotteiy before she jilted him. The dream 
deepened, and his dead wife and living child were 
together with him, both in the spring* tide of their 
beauty, as never child and mother were outside 
the land of dfeams. Then the dream slipped and 
faded into the great hollow of unconscious sleep ; 
and he sat Avith his chin upon his breast and his 
arms hanging lax by his side, 

George Glossop rose, stealthily and silently, and 
regarded him, pausing awhile in thought. Sud- 
denly he took the tray which lay upon the table 
and dropped it on the floor, with a lond crash like 
the sound of a gong. The sleeper gave no sign. 
Glossop drew nearer and laid his hand upon the 
sleeping man’s watch-chain — a slender silver chain, 
neariy worn^ through with long use ; and drew 
the watch mhn the pocket in which it lay. He 
touched the spring and the body of the watch flew 
open, and there Qeorg% Glossop saAV this— inscribed 
within the case : 


StnUt 






f- 


He pushed the tea-table so near to the sleeping 
figure that he could rest the watch upon it without 
detaching it from the chain, and drawing forth a 
note-boolc, essayed to copy the inscription. His 
haste was so nervous that his copy was illegible. 
He saw this, arrd tried again ; but Ids hand shook 
as if with a palsy, and he groaned aloud. A step 
sounded in the still evening air upon tlie road, 
and Glossop seized the watch, and with one 
vigorous twist, broke it from the slender chain 
that bound it. Tlie sleeping man made no motion, 
and the step in the lane went by. 

* I might have saved myself the trouble of cram- 
ming him with that story about the partnership,’ 
said Glossop to himself an hour after, as he strode 
through the twilight road toAvards AVarwick. 
* He ll miss the watch now when he wakes.’ 

Arrived at Warwick, he posted a letter, and then 
took train for London, Avhere he betook himself to 
a small hotel. In the gray light of morning, he 
was at the docks, and went aboard a steamer 
bound for Alexandria, but chartered to call first 
at Amsterdam and Ostend, and Marseilles and 
Malta, and altogether to make a twelvemonth’s 
voyage of the wliole journey with loadings and 
unloadings at each port. Once in his cabin, he 
spread upon his bed the largest ipap of Turkey 
to be ha» at that time for money, and Avith Job 


, Bydei's silver lever-watch in one hand, n 
i search. The ddor of his cabin opened ; aaand 
, was laid upon bis shoulder, and a voice «w Td ; 
j '‘You are my prisoner.’ 

i . 

f PIKE-DAMP. 

i Within a short time of each other, two lamentable 
I colliery disasters occurred in different parts of 
; Great Britain, differing only in the extent of the 
> destruction of human life and property involved, 
and to a very slight degree in the actual and 
1 immediate cause of the catastrophe. Both at the 
King’s Pit near Wigan, and at the Blantyre 
! Colliery, Lanarkshire, a violent explosion of fire- 
damp occurred ; caused in the first case, it is be- 
lieved, by the firing of the gas by a shot ; and in 
the second instance by the ignition of the gas by the 
no less dangerous ‘naked light.' Both collieries 
were known to he ‘ fiery,’ and both seem to have 
been worked on an approved system of precaution 
against disaster ; yet each was visited by a fear- 
ful calamity, the total results of which put in the 
shade all previous occurrences of the kind. 

Without attempting to apportion any blame 
to anybody connected with the pits in question, 
Ave propose to consider, as’ carefully as the present 
state of our knowledge on the subject permits, hoAv 
far a repetition of such disasters may be guaiided 
against in the future, by a closer attention to 
natiu'al circumstances, which have hitherto been 
neglected in the framing of even the most 
! stringent colliery regulations. We refer to the 
• condition of the atmosphere, and its effect on the 
' gas-prod itcing powers of coal. 

The existence of gas in certain kinds of coal 
cannot be prevented ; and the emission of this 
gas in regular and stated quantities is a well- 
known fact. Whether we take the case of the 
"Wigan or the Blantyre explosion, we shall find 
in l>oth instances that the working of the colliery 
had gone on in safety for months or years, 
exactly as it was proceeding when the outbreak 
took pl.Ace. Occasionally, if not regularly, the 
firing of shots or the use of naked lights had 
been practised without any danger, till suddenly, 

: such a combination of circumstances arises, that 
I a store of gas is fired by a chance shot or a 
particular light. 

The obvious answer ia, that the rule Avhich pro- 
hibits naked lights from being used or shots fired 
Avhilc the men are in the mine, shall under no 
circumstances be broken. Experience too sadly 
shews that strictness prevails for a time, but laxity 
gradually follows immunity from accident ; and 
unless tile men can be made to believe that there 
is some more than ordinary chance of danger, 
they are Avith difficulty prevented from running 
the risks Avhich the firing of a shot or the tem- 
porarj' opening of a lamp entails. 

AVe are led to these reflections by the fact that 
both the explosions were accompanied by the 
same atmospheric conditions. On the day of 
the Blantyre explosion the barometer stood at 29 
inches in the south-Avest of Scotland, and it had 
suddenly fallen to that point from 30-2 inches, at 
which it stood on the previous Friday morning. 
On Friday evening, little more than forty-eight 
hours before the explosion, the barometer marked 
an inch higher than it did at the time of thb. 
catastrophe. This record shewed an enormous 
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dimintition in the pressaie of the atmosphere, and 
it is probable that the sudden removal of the 
pressure which had previously existed, and which 
had been abnormally high, favoured the escape of 
gas, which, passing oif in more than usually large 
volumes, was igmted by a chance light , If the 
Hght had not been tibere, no snob explosion could 
: have -Geehnedi But on the other hand, if the gas 
‘ there, there would have^been no 

the i^sence of the light^ 

^ ^ meteorological conditions attended 

' & Wi^ catastrophe. On the morning of the 
' explosion, the barometer stood as low as 59*4, or 
'jOtmT an ip<*-b lower than it had marlced three days 

; e^ct of a relief of pressnre in the atnio- 

mhere may be observed in the case of street drains, 
s^ich invariably emit their noisome odours when 
air is in that state which is indicated by a low 
barometer. This fact is popularly regarded as a 
tymptom of approaching rain, and it is a natural 
result of the same cause which allows the column 
of mercury to fall in the tube of the barometer. 
The question to be considered is, whether the same 
effects may not follow in the case of the gas gene- 
rated in seams of coal: whether the diminished 
pressure is not favourable to the escape of this gas, 
and even probably to its production i 

The question is an important one. As we have 
seen, the circumstances of the weather in the 
period immediately preceding each explosion point 
to a connection between the state of the air and the 
condition of gas in coal-mines ; and if this con- 
nection can really be established, we shall have 
advanced further* towards the attainment of that 
great object, safety to our colliers, than by the 
inking of the most stringent regulations, the 
infringement of which by a single foolhardy or 
ignorant lad may bring hundreds of his fellow- 
creatures to death, or to injury and fearful suffer- 
ing^and sorrow. 

The issue of a warning notice to every collier as 
he descends into the pit that there is special danger 
in the mine to-day, as ascertained by the state of the 
hcrrvmeler, might entirely prevent the chance of 
an explosion, ■which the issue of general instruc- 
tions to avoid that danger (a past experience and 
immunity from accidents have shewn him to be 
only problematical) has hitherto failed to do. 

^e theory which we have thus set forth is 
supported by the fact, that coal-gas will not ex- 
plode, nor even ignite, unless mixed with a certain 
proportion of atmospheric air. While pent up in 
the seams of coal, the gas is harmless. It is only 
when liberated and mixed with the air that it is a 
source of danger; and it is the extreme diminution 
of the atmospheric pressure which, by liberating 
the gas in excessive quantities, enables this admix- 
ture to take place on a large scale. The colliers 
in ‘ fiery ’ mines are accustomed to partial explo- 
sions of gas: one of the witnesses who gave an 
account of the Blantyre disaster stated thht he 
heard the noise of the explosion, but did not 
think anything of it, believing it was one of the 
ordinary results of a ‘ shot’ 

Colonel J. I), Shakespear, B.A, an authority on 
such matters, in a letter to the Times gives the 
following details of the nature of ‘fire-damp' 
as produced by coal, and when diluted with 
various proportions of air. At least three-fourths 
of the compositiem of this gas, called by the miners 




‘fire-damp,’ is, he says, ‘carb'j retted hydrogen, 
which accounts for its lightm ^s in comparison 
with air and its accumulation upw'ords ; the re- 
•maining one-fourth is composed of other gases in 
varied proportions. It is therofore ah uncertain 
compound. When unmixed witli air, or mixed in 
such proportions as, say, three of gas to one of .air, 
it will explode, but produces drowdness or 
soffocatuKn, tmd puts out the flame ol> a lamp for 
want ol rntygmu When fire-damp is dduted with 
from fifteen to thirty times its volume of sir, it 
causes the flame of a lamp to enlarge, and to 
appear as surrounded hy a blue envelopes, hn 
tlus state it flickers or bums rather than explodes. 
When, however, the atnK»phere in a mine becomes 
in the proportion of about eij^ of air to om of 
fire-damp^ then the danger is extreme, for the 
mixture is then explosive in the highest df^jree. 
From the foregoing, it will be seen that it is 
not fire-damp alone which produces^ sneh dire 
calamities, but rather fire-damp rend<!W danger- 
ously explosive on becoming mixed with air in 
certain proportions. Perfect ^munity, then, from 
accidents refiuircs that the explosive mixture shall 
never be made,’ 

That the. ‘ dangerous ’ point in the proportion of 
gas to air is tlie more rciulily reached when the 
atmospheric pressnre is slight timn when it is 
great, is from the above figures shown to be very 
probable ; and it must be remembered that the 
deeper down into the earth we descend, the more 
intense is the normal pressure of the air. In a 
mine like the King’s J'it at rendterton, which is 
about two thousand fin t deep, the increase of ])r<M- 
sure 'vvoul'l be .such that when the barometer stood 
at thirty inches at tlie surface, it would mark about 
thirty-two at the bottom of the pit. A sudden 
decrease, in this pressure is Iherefoie very prob.ihlv- 
followed by more extensive liberation of tire-damj> 
than if the mean pressure anil the cou.Koqueut 
normal repressive power were more. 

It is tlicrefore impo.ssihle -to take precautions 
by which ‘the explo.sive mixture .shall never lie 
made ? ’ and there are other w&y.5 than by the 
miner’s light that the explosive compound may 
be fired. Many mine.s, ibr instance, arc vent- 
ilated by means of large furnaces placed at ^ 
the bottom of the up-cuust shaft, the current 
caused by the air ncces.sary to feed them being ; 
used to ventilate the mine; these very furnaces, 
the object of which is to create a mwin.s of carry- 
ing olf the foal air and gasc.s, may thernsedves 
set fire lo the explosive comjjound and become 
the cause of widespread disa.Hter. Towards the 
adoption of means for attempting to overcome 
the dilfieulty of preventing such catastrophes, we 
offer two suggestions. First, that the question of 
the connection which primd facie exists between 
the state of the atmo.sphere and the emission of 
fire-damp should be fully inve-stigated by com- 
petent scientific authorities. Second, tnat an 
attempt should be made to carry off the fire- 
damp by means of special ventilators. One or more 
special ventilating tubes or liores should be worked 
down directly into the centre of the seam — after 
the manner of the anti-spontaneous-combustion 
tu^a used for hayricks - at a distance from the 
point where the seam is being worked. Tliese 
bores should be quite distinct from the working 
and ventilating shafts of the pit. Up these tuhbs, 
which need be only of unall duaensions,, the gas 
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might ]<088ibly be pumped by a special apparatus, 
owt Would probably ascend naturally, instead of 
being allowed to find its way at will into the main 
workings of 4 jie pit 

So long as minew continue to use lucifer 
matches and naked lights, they will cany danger 
with 'them wherever they go undergroi^ j and 
as long as diots req^oire to be fired there will be 
danger to a greater or lew degree. The nnloeld^ 
of a Davydamp may spread dlsasSier around. It 
is thereSe to be hop& ^t the light* question 
may be sooner or later decided by the introduction 
of the dectrio light, which being independent of 
oxygen, may be burned in a vacuum • or might he 
introduced into the Ravy-latnp itselfi We com- 
mend the idea to mini^-en^eers.and others who 
are directly interested in underground labour. 


risonfer 


RHYJqS FROM THE PRISON CELL. 
Among prisonfers condemned to confinement there 
prevails an extraordinary rage for scribbling on 
the door or walla Of their cell ; the practice 
apparently being a relief to the feelings. A scrap 
of pencil which is somehow secreted, a strong pin, 
or the point of a tool allowed in the cell for work, 
is employed for the purpose. What is remarkable 
in these scrawls is the attempt at versification and 
rhyme. Circumstances enable us to give a few 
examples, beginning with the following ; 

Cheer up, boys, 
down with sorrow 
Beef to day and 
Soopc to morrow 

Keep up your heart 

And do not tret nor 

Don’t give in to sorrow 

For to day 1 will work 

With all my might 1 

And then go homo to morow 

Cheer up barber me lad 
Ijet Time not give you pain 
Wc shall walk down Charles St again 
In spite of Bullies and all his men. 

Out 25 of December, 0 Christmas 
On that day I will bee 
loose 

for to have my 
Bnnloaf, rum and goose 

The' writer of the last was evidently at a loss 
where to place the rhyming word. But the next 
example shews greater dilliculty still, for the poor 
fellow, though having rhyme in his head, had no 
idea of verse : 

Ther is 3 things that greevo my mind, 
is leavoing the wife, the kid, and old people Behind, 
With the help of God we will never be in it again. 

The above examples are specimens of the way 
in which prisoners of the rudest typc*endeavour to 
unburden themselves in song ; but even occasion- 
ally among this class pne is found who aims at 
something higher. A stray piece of paper, or 
more commonly the slate left in the cell for teach- 
ing purposes, is used for these more ambitious 
attempts. The two following examples are the 
productions of a young man whose life and ex- 
perience have been of the lowest ^d. Sprung 
from Irish peasantry, his boyhood,, was spent in 
^e slums «f Glasgow, where his natund BluuEq>ne 8 s 


was trained for tricks of dishonesty, and his 
strength and pluck for the prize-fighting ring. 

^ champion of the ‘light-weights,’ Pat K ’s 

ngme was famous ia such sporting circles, and he 
was not less known under other names amongst 
low betting-men and thieves. Instruction in 
three Rs had scarcely ever faUen to his lot ; hut 
rimnks to a lox^ sentence for felony, he wa* 
enaUed to profit fix>m the teaching wm<^ prison-^ 
Hfe offers, and Ids fine>looldag head being 
evidently stoeksd «itlt abnndmioa of brains, hm 
edneational pcograHi was rapid and skmA niris^ 
fiaetoxy. All* Ms al^e^pt* at oonaporition were 
in verse, and out of Ms munerons foists the {(d* 
lowing are selections. The first was evidently 
prompted by the birds that fraqttented the window- 
sills of the prison for the emmbe wMoh prisoners 
placed there for that purpose, and as this particu- 
lar jail is rituated in the country, the feathmsd 
visitors are varied and numerous. 

Hark pretty warbler on my window sill 
The soft sammer breezes with sweet music thou fill. 
How mellow thy voice, how enchanting thy tune, 
Art thou bidding adieu to lovely June. 

Thine eyes are brightly shining with modest bliss 
Hast thou come to cheer my loneliness. 

Since nature hath spread her soft mantle of mreen 
Thou would’st have me to join in the golden dream 
If this be thy message dear warbler fly 
To the greenwood and mimic thy lady love’s cry 
leave me in oblivion to wander alone 
The greenwood’s thy palace, then away to thy 
home, 

Yet beware little friend and ne’er be too fast 
There are snares in the greenwood for thee ever 
cast, 

And like inu if thoii trifle with what instinct hath 
tanght 

Then pretty warbler thon too may be caaght 
And locked in a prison and left there to sigh ' 

For the days of thy freedom for ever gone by, 

Then away j)rotty bird, Oh would I were thee 
Or at least that my heart from all guile was as free. 
Away to the mountains where wild flowers bloom 
Away little warbler and drink their 2 }erfume. 

It is there where the golden streams gently glide 
In dazzling beauty down the purple hill-side 
Like emblem chains they ripple and flow 


Birdie ! dear birdie I pray thee to go 
Thy pleasure.'} sweet warbler I would I could share 
But alas master Robiu behold what ’s out there 
Strong iron bars and walls dark and high 
The thought brings the tear gushing into my eye, 
And look at these bolts on this strong iron door 
Away little warbler in libertj' soar 
From this picture of darkness at once take thy 
wing 

For 1 master Robin must sorrow within. 

The above is copied just as it was written. The 
reader will see that there is scarcely any attempt 
at punctuation, and only one or two mistak^ in 
grammar — the spelling excellent. Here is a 
second flight — 

Oh Death ! Oh Death when shalt thou cease 
To feed the hungry grave T 
‘ When Time, when Time comes to an end 
I ’ll stop my rolling wave, 

But until then,— nor young, nor old, 

King, beggar, slave, nor free 
Without a moment’s warning 
All must come unto me. 

The mother weeps in sorrow. 

Imploring me to spare 
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Her boy, her only cbild. When bleaaed with Freedom, we are wont to nay ; 

/ cannot interfere. ‘ How very quick the time does jma away t ’ f. 

I am a faithful messenger, here, alas ! within these four bare walls, 

So with my mighty rod * The wewy time upon one’s patience pfills. 

I strike my victim. “ Spirit ! Each minute seems an hour, each hour a day. 

Appear before thy God ! ” ’ Each month a year, ere it has passed away. 

. . . X xi *1, -A" ^ay go®* I nei'cr cease 

An Inshmon of a different stamp to the writer q’j, ^vatch the age of b'ather Time increase ; 

of the above, but of drunken habits, scribbled the I0 cjyje ^gQ aAouW anyhow evatle me, 

following on some scraps of paper. His nature I went to work— this Calendar I matlo mo, 

seemed soured by domestic troubles ; yet his So that I could, as time went slowly by, 

quemlous disposition betrayed marks of tender See each month born, and likewise see it die. 

idling, and a better home-life appears to have ........ 

lingered in his memory. Thus he thinks of his I hope that my successor, unlike me, 

wife who left him in consequence of his vicious Will, ere two years have passed, be once more 

habits: 

Sinto .M firat gave her love to me, , Th» ,■>»« oecuimnt of the cell and position 

Mv wishes was her law: followed up the above by writing lUKier the head 

l/the many changes of this life of * Tuesday ^ os follows : 

I She shared both and small predecessor hero, on Monday inor» 

Though cl^gcs often came to me, flowing verse bewails his fate forjurn ; 

bent by a hand divine, Shews how he welcomes each new day, and sighs 

She bore them nobly for my sake, 

Did this Irish girl of mine. Thus Nature prompts-— as e^ch recurring thought 

The following doggerel of the same writer betrays With scenes of home, and lovinir friends m fraught ; 

bitter class-feeling, which one may venture to hope And Prisoners here from social joys debarred, 

is not very common : J «f, V'r * • ’ T. 

^ Still let us strive the pfesent to suIhuu^ 

I hate the artificiality And look far forwards to an amjiler view, 

Of what you call good society — When to the world nvc shall with joy return, 

Its polished Hypocriscs, Finding our hearts, long solitary, burn 

Its gilded Meanness, With fire more briglit, and with a jmror flame 

Its unmeasurable Falsehood, To light us to a new and honest fame. 

Its smiling Hate.-Give me success-.r in the cell. 

An honest hard, working man ^ ^,,,1 

W ho siieaks his mmd truthfully. ^ f and Ldect the day 

Without caring whether ho Whemm to pen to new EU ‘ his lay. ^ 

Please you or not. His ' •' 

Friendship above all you that The Calendar however, has never hoen completed 

Is rich and deceitful. jji the ^vii}' suggested. — The next one lu occupy the 

As a rule, prisoners are very hopeful. Gloomy <^cll was a nian of a ^eiy practical turn of mind, 

and depressing as prison-life is, yet the ^00. j wlui thinight it useless to woo the . luses ; hut he 

Torsation and w'litiiig of the unfortunate inmates i stdded to the Calendai pf ».cnplure for cx'ery 
are coloured with e-xpre-ssions of hope. Out of i year, l lie sideetioii was appropriate 
the many written piece.s, the following is the only i ^ and seasons, and boj-e ample testimony 

that suggests a feeling of hopelessness : p)i>d judgment and sound common-sense. 

^ It IS ii.tere.sting perliaps to know that the 

I Alas, what am I, in what state ? majority of the writers arc of Irish race. ^Vw 

A lonely corpse bereft of .all heart — Englishmen indulge in this pa'^linie, and w'hen 

An empty shadow, lost, unfortiiBak!. they make any literary attempt, they generally 

To die M now my only part. produce something in prose. The, selections 

Foes tp my welfare, lot your envy rest : uiveti to the reader witness to the fact that 

]^r no wish for grandeur m mo now you 11 find. 1^^.,^. jj, talent to he found in 

The horrers of this silent place and inward pains i respectaldc public 

Yonr Kh^ and desires will soon be crowned. i ‘If.*: 

And you, my friend, who still hold me dear, j I’agm type, oi the rulhan so ollen pictured m 

Bethink you when all good fortune and character! coiiuc periodicals. iSothuig is lurtlier from 
is gone, the truth. A jail is a little world in itself. It is 

It is as well’ to end my sorrow’s here. true there are nian^ ruffians there, and so there 

_ , „ . . ^ , are in every rank ot life ; but there arc also many 

The two following ^^s suggest the general there with good education and mental endowments, 
»«it of hopefulness. They are the composition I not a lew also who are gifted with some talent, 
of young men whoso antecedents were very but ignorant and neglected, and who, under liappicr 
different from those already referred to. They circumstances, might have been not only rcspcct- 
were clerks of fair educaUon, whom fast-Jile able members of .society but also benefactors of 
aad betting especially, caused to fall The wnter their kind. The touching regrets contained in 
of the first piece having been intrusted writh the Gray’s well-know'n FAegy are peculiarly appropriate 
care of some of the prison books, ingemously con- to many an occupant of a felon’s cell. 

Irived a Calendar for his own use in the cell, and 


evidently intended to illnstrate it irith composi- 
t^ns of his owm ; but it’seetns that in this matter 
he did not get beyond ‘Monday.* Under that day 
we have tiie following : 1 


* Tho distinguishing uauio and number of the coll. 
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AN EMIGRAI^T IN CALIFORNIA. 

A GENTLEMAN who has passed many years in the 
United States, sends us the following cautionary 
words to tliose who contemplate emigrating to the 
Far West. 

‘ I purpose in this brief paper to give the 
result of an experience of more tlian a quarter 
of a century in the Far West of America, and to i 
explain to what classes and under what circum- 
stances the seeking of a new home there, may be 
advantageous or the contrary, and shew’ the mis- 
apprehension that exists as to California being 
adapted to all and every class of emigrants. In 
the first place, to the well-educated and well-bred j 
young man with high a3])irations, it is peculiarly ! 
unsuited, imless he goes there under an engage- 
ment to some good house of business. For such j 
to go i.)i search of employment the venture is risky j 
in tlie extreme. Clerkships with anything like a I 
tiecent salary it is almost impossible to obtain ; j 
and those of a lower grade, which are sometimes i 
obtainable in the country, are nothing more or less 
tlian shojnnen’s places, poorly remunerated, and 
wish more working hours than those of mechanics 
or labourer's. 

If such a man as 1 have mentioned is possessed 
of capital, and is shrew’d ami cautious enough not 
to invest in anything before he has had thorough 
experience in business matters there, he. may, by { 
the purchase of lots and other bond fide invest- | 
incuts, in course of time realise a good fortune ; t 
but for the impecunious man there is nothing | 
betw’een him and want but hard and often menial j 
labour. Many cases of such the writer could eiiu- ! 
mcratc, and the history of one is the history 
of very many of the young men who have arrived 
in San Francisco with high hopes, little or no 
money, and w'ith possibly a few introductions j 
which as a rule are of no value. Indeed if not 
backed with capital, strong commercial, political, 
or family interest, they generally result in dis- 
appointment, The fact is the Americans have 
no Jratience \vith those who wait^ for something 
to “ turn up,” Their idea is : if you cannot get 


a clerk’s position, take a porter’s ; if you cannot 
get that, take to w’ood-chopping, coal-shovelling, or 
anything, till a better chance offers, and which, 
to an intelligent steady man, is pretty sure to 
come sooner or later. But a very few weeks of 
inaction — of waiting for something to “ turn up,” 
conveys the idea that the man is a loafer. 

‘The immigrant of the class named, whether 
he has introductions or not, is pretty sure to have 
made acquaintances among his fellow-passengers, 
some of whom may have friends in San Francisco. 
Soon after landing, he meets with one or the 
other at the bars or saloons, which are alike fre- 
quented by governors, judges, lawyers, merchants, 
storekeepers, and clerk.s. This or that saloon 
becomes his frequent resort. lie has failed to find 
w’ork for which from his education and training 
he is suited. Time passes, till he gets to his 
“bottom doll'dr.” In some cases he may receive 
remittances from home, hut these are merely 
temporary helps, and soon cease. With empty 
purse he now hangs about the saloons or bars, 
to he treated by a chance acquaintance, from 
whom occasionally he borrows a trifle, or rather 
accepts under the name of a loan w’hat he will 
never probably repay ; for soon all energy is gone 
and all sense of shame lost Long before this, he 
has been called (behind his back) a hafer ; now 
still lower in the social scale, he is termed (and 
often to his face) a bummer. The former means 
merely a man of leisure, or a lazy fellow, but -not 
necessarily without money. The latter means 
literally one who xvithout work lives on what he 
can pick up from the easy good-nature of others ; 
it would be profanation to call it charity. 

‘ I was one night at the Occidental Hotel intro- 
duced to an English gentleman of between sixty 
and seventy years of age, who had just arrived 
by the Panama steamer. A stroll down the two 
principal streets was suggested. At the comer 
of Commercial and Montgomeiy Streets, a man 
came out of a saloon and followed us, and as soon 
as we were a few doors farther on, touched m© * 
on the shoulder, and asked for the “ loan " of • 
half a dollar. “You can come to-morrow at , 
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nine o'clock and do some copying for me, and I 
will deduct this half-dollar,” was tlio reply he 
got, 

‘Retracing our steps shortly' afterwards, the same 
man came out of the same saloon again* this time 
followed by- a gentleman well known to the Iricrid 
with whom we were walking. “1 ni .sick oi the i 
sight of that confirmed bummer Oharley > | 
who seems to be alway.s waiting to be treated by 
some one, and mostly half-coineJ,” said he. 

‘The old gentleinan sprang after the bummer. 

« Charley, Charley !” he crie<l ; “ have I found you, 
and have you come to this ! ” 

‘ Charley caught him in his .arms as he fell in 
a dead-fuiut. It wiis his father, who.se sole 
object in coming to California was to find this 
son, who for two years had never written 
from very shame, hut who had too much false } 
pride to seek humble occnpaliou, till his character | 
was so lost that from only a stranger could he | 
hope for even menial work. A father’s love saved ; 
him ; and he is now doing well in another land ; i 
but bad it not been for that, he would have shared 
the fate of many another, 

‘ Some there are, on the other h.uul, of such i 
strong will and high principle that they will meet ; 
with no <lifticnlty they may not honoiu'ably over- 
! come. The eldest son of a peer, led, in the early 
days of California, to extend hi.s lour in the Slate.s 
across the plains to the extreme West, found him - 1 
sell’ in San Francisco with very little cash on hand, 1 
his expenses having outrun his calculations. lie , 
went to the only banker there then (KS.’iO) to <lraw 
a bill. He was a stranger to the resident ])aTtnor, 
who was also new to the bu.siness, and re<[uire<l the 
con-sul's guarantee. To tlio consul ho was also a 
stranger; and too proud to humble liimselF to 
ask a favour, he gave tlie banker a draft to oolleri 
in England, and went to work on the wharf, 
shovelling coals for several hours a day ; and thu.s ■ 
defrayed his expense.s until a-lvices of the {)aymenl 
of his draft were received, wlien he hade adieu to ' 
his fellow-labourers and went his wav. i 

* A distressing case was that of a former Captain J 
in one of the crack drag->on roginienls. lie sold ! 
out and repaired to the land of g <M, where he : 
bought land and cuUiratel it. He did well 
while high prices ruled ; but wlien p-datoe-s came 
down from twenty and thirty cents a ]»ound to 
one or two cents or less, and the prices of other ; 
products fell in a similar manner, In- f.-ll too ; ' 
debts accumulated ; all was sold. Ib^alth and ' 
spirit sank ; and the last I saw of him he was j 
a waiter at the dinner-table of a river steamer ; ! 
too weakly now for hard physical work ; too 1 
proud to beg or bf>rrow, but not too jiroud to j 
do even menial work to be independent of others, j 
And here it is well to reniark that of five Brili.sh | 
ex-army oflicers, two captains and tliree lieutc- | 
Hants that the writer has been ac<juainted with, 1 
not one* has done the least good, but they have : 
been and are yet, or were some three years ago, * 
in the humblest circvimfttances, literally irom hand ' 
to month. j 

‘ It is of course true that immense fortune.^ have ! 


been made in California ; and one Scotch gentle- 
man by birth, eduesdion, and position, lias 
my knowledge acquired great wealth. A few 
others are I'cspectably well off ; hut, nearly all 
the xvealthy magnates from Creat Britain arc 
J men who have H.sen from the very humblest 
I walks of life by ehrewdne.'w, indu-slry, and ste*idi- 
j nesa. Three oi’ the Bonanza proprietors are Irish. 
Another Scotchman, worth at least two million 
dollars, made his first money, it is said, by 
planting a field of onions, wdiich netted him forty 
thousand dollars. All he has made since haV, 
been from land, which he purchased when low, 
and sold at high pnce.s, or still holds and lets. 
He re.solutely declines any .«tock speculations, 
but lends hjs money on good security. Two 
others w'hom I could name are engineers by trade, 
and formerly worked for duy.s’ wages in Culi- 
foniia. Another exam))le is that of an Irishman 
} who was long engaged a.s a shopman, -in London, 

I and who emigrated with just enougf/ to j)ay his 
! passage. He is now a millionaire. All of these 
' men began with hard band-iabour, except Flood 
and O’Brien, who kept a saloon, where picking 
up information from stockbrokiug and mining 
customers, they m.vie shrewd purchase.s of stuc.ks, 
and have been (as h.as been already noted in lliis 
Jriurml) successful beyond any earthly precedent. 

I) r was fii'st a drayman in San 

Francisco, then a porter in. a wholesale liou.se, 
in which latter Im remaiui'd till lie owned it | 
entirely ; and hi.s incoiuo is now something I 
immenia!. i 

‘The educated American, unless he unfortu- ; 
nafe.ly be the son of some very ricii man wlio bus ; 
allowed him t>' grow up in idleness, is mh usliaiaed i 
of hard field or forest work for Wiiges, wlien riecLs- j 
sity compels, us are al.so many of the Bngli.'^Ii i 
and Scotch young men of genteel anteia-'ii.rit.s i 
who luive. tried their fortune in (hilifornia. One | 
case is worth relating. A iio ;k-ki‘eper in one i)f 
tlie first house.s in Now Vftne, wilii a salary v»f ; 
two thousand five hundred <lollars a year, thiew up i 
Ids Hitiiation to come to lie' laii.f ol gohl. He had ; 
gfueraHy li\ed up to his im.ome, and had but i 
little money lef! on lii.s arrival. He had the lii.tii- j 
est introductions and reeommeiidatinns, with per- j 
son.al acquainlanei.s in excellent positinns de-imus ; 
of forwarding his views. For nearly two months j 
he was seen nearly daily, then he. di.sappeareil ; 
after a few weeks lie rea[ijieaied fur two ihiys, ! 
and then was again missing. After another two or 
three mouths the writer found him the a.s.si.staiit- 
rnariager of one of the. largest businessirs in the city, 
with a salary of four tlioiisaiid dollars a year or 
more. AV'iieu his money ran short, he had bought 
a xvorking-.suit and gone, to Wood-chopping fur 
wages in the Redwoods ; iguiie to town for a day 
or two occasionally only, and then went back to 
work, until a vacancy occurred for which he wa.s 
eligiiile ; and now he is in a still higher position, 
with proportionately larger salary. 

‘ It is a singular fact that of the four Anglo- 
American banks— the Anglo-Califomia Bank, 
London and San Francisco Bank; Bank of British 
Columbia, ami Bank of British North America • 
in San Francisco, the first three are managed by 
Americans, and only the last-uanred by an Engli.'sh- 
man, although almost all the capital invested 
in them i.s British. Several English and Sifote.h 
clerks hold subordinate iKiaitious, but with little 
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hope of ever realising a competency. Certainly if 
tlj^y do, it must be by some outside operations. 

‘ The immigrants who are pretty sure to do well 
are : First,, men with ca])ital the interest of 
which sutiicds to keep them comfortably till by 
exjjerience they acquire a knowledge of how to 
inveid. their iiiouey safely and profitably ; and this 
requires time and Judgment. Second, first-class 
mechanics. A second-rate workman has but a slim 
chance of success in his trade. A first-rate man 
may be months before be gels a job, and should 
have means to keep liim ; for there seems a siugu- j 
lar objection to new faces, which is only overcome j 
by the great demand for labour which^ sometimes j 
occurs in the spring of the year. VV lien such a J 
workman shews what he is made of, he will never | 
be out of a job. But the second-rate workman • 
will have to turn to sometliing else, if he has tlie ■ 
adaptaliility, and resolves to do any good for 
himself. % 

‘A jewellc?^ from Birmingham, one of the 
“Cariboo victims,” as they were culled, walked j 
the streets of San Fraacisco in search of work for ■ 
six weary montlis. At last one day he looked ■ 
in at the principal manufacturer’s, who having i 
seen liini so often call, said : “ Well, wc are pretty j 
busy ; I'll give you a week’s work at two and : 
a half a <lay [ten shillings]. Come Monday ■■ 
morning.” Tlic fnllovving Saturday, on going up : 
j to be j/aid. ho asked : “Will you be able to give 
j me w'fiik on ^Totiday, sir / “Oyes; come to .vour ' 
j bcneli,” ."aid tin* prineijtal as he put thirty dollars ’ 

! down before him. Tlie man looked .surprised. | 
i “i can’t in fairness ])ay you less than the best ■ 

I men in the. shop get,” rejoined the ma.stcr, who ; 

! had jii.st given him doubie what he had engaged . 

! him lor. When this man, some month.s after - 1 
waviis, wanted to leave on a visit to England, his ; 
employer r u-ed hi.s wage;-, liivt to si.v and then j 
1 to sevam dollars a day as an induta'incnt to him | 
to stay. In a word, an American will pay al 
man what he i.s re.tl!}- worth r.itlie.r than lose i 
him : and an extra cliver woihniau if steady, is’ 
certain of ev-uitual *.suce.c.s.s. Farmers with capital I 
cnougli to staii'l the lo.ss of a crop wlien a drought j 
comes, which is every lew years, are jiretty sure ! 
of suc-'i s.'. d'he lu.-xt year’s grain-crop will reciuqi ’ 
him his loss ; but woe betide the unlucky man I 
without, means to weather the bad year, who gets j 
j. b('hindliand and has to borrow money at exorbitant { 
i interest ! English or Scotch female servants if ' 
proiK-rly qualifical are in great demand, and can ! 
save from three to four ])ounds a month if care- 
ful ; but it must be romembered that though 
wag-*s are higher than elsew-liore iu the world, | 
the work is heavy. The majority of employers j 
keej) only one servant. Two or throe female ; 
servanl.s at mo.st are found in houses in which j 
> in I'aigland it would be thought necessary to 
employ live or six. Kitchen-maids, under-lunwe- 
inuids, and parlour-maids are to be* found, but 
in very few residences. This arises from the 
fact^ that, as a rule, Americans do not require 
hall the attendance the English do ; but never- i 
thelesa there is enough house-cleaning and washing ; 
to give plenty of occiipatiou and but little time for ’ 
rest from sunrise till bedtime. j 

‘ .l-'arm-laliourer.", we are told by emigration ! 
agents, are in great demand ; but since the ’surface | 
mines have become scarcer and scajeer, there are ; 
so many imen seeking work that it is often hard ! 


to find employment except iu harvesting-time, 
when if a man shews himself able and smart, he 
stands a good chance of getting a permanent job ; 
and alter a time may, if steady, become a farmer 
himself, and do well.’ 
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CnAl-TKK III. — IN THE ‘ KOVAL CAMBRIAN.’ 

Wales, like Switzerland and most other pictu- 
res(|ue regions easy of access, can boast of good 
hotels, and of tliese the Royat Cambrian, built by 
a speculative company of confiding shareholders 
and ailveuturous directors, was undoubtedly one 
of the bigge-st. The stately structure, overbuilt if 
undermanned, may or may not have returned a 
.satisfactory dividend for the capital sunk in its 
construction. But at auyrate it contained hand- 
some suites of rooms at the disposal of guests 
with long ]>ursoH, and of these one of the hand- 
somest was that occupied by, according to the 
hotel books, ‘ The lion. (Dowager) Lady Laqient 
and party.’ The family group consists of the 
Dowager herself, of Sir Lucius her son, of the 
younger hrelhreu Eilgar and Willie, and of her 
niece Itlaud Stanlioiie. A grand comeliness, or a 
comely grandeur, yet belongs, despite the touch 
of Time, to the majestic Lady Larpent. A fine 
woman she had been pronounced when fresh from 
boarding-school ; and such, iu the nutiimu of her 
days, she still i.5, large, well-dre.ssed, and with an 
expi-ession of imperious good-nature. An English 
crowd, waiting iu cager-eyed expectancy for the 
first glimpse of a coming Empress or Archduchess, 
would have been certain to raise the cry of 
‘ Here she is ! ’ on catching sight of Lady Larpent, 
so e.vuctly did her mien atid bearing chime in with 
the I'ojuilar idea of an exalted personage. And 
yet Sujjhia Larpent — she had had a Royal High- 
ness, but of a .sadly di.stant date, as sponsor at 
her splendiil christening — could not claim to have 
been born in the jiurple, uides.s it were the purple 
of newly made riches. Her father had come to 
Loudon with the legendary three-halfpence jing- 
ling in a pocket of his threadbare corduroys, had 
svvejit out the traditional shop, and had died as 
wealthy u man .as an East India director of the 
good old time, when fortunes were yet to be made 
out of John (..'ompany’.s tawny subjects, had a right 
t(.) bo. He had married lale'^ iu life, and his only 
child had reajied the full benefit of his hoards. 
Her name, with sundry stais after it, figured 
among those of the holders of India stock. She 
had consuls loo, and scrip and mines and lands, 
and London houses and elmrch tithes — all judi- 
cious investments of her ]ia 2 )a’.s choosing. 

Though prosperous, Jo.seph Larpent had scarcely 
been hap].>y ; a yellovv-yisagod, grizzled old Nabob, 
with a gnawing Nemesis oi a liver to remind him 
of his gainful years at Ohowringh.ee. But he was 
proud too in Ids way, and huiiible as his birth 
hati been, cherished tliat ancestor-worship which 
is sometimes strongest iu .self-made men. There 
iiail really been a Oromwelliau Josejih Larpent, 
lirlajor in Harrison's Red Regiment, and maltster 
and brewer when Oliarles II. sent back the 
veteran C^numonwcalth officers to civil lii'e, and 
his descendant had no notion of permitting 
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liis hard-won cash to regild aiiother patronymic. 
* Sophia,' he had been wont to say, in moments 
of rare confidence over the mahogany, ‘sliall 
marry a sprig of nobility ; and, moreover, he shall 
take her name, and arms too, or my Christian 
name isn’t Joseph. The Larpents are as good a 
stock as any of your highflyers, and I ’ll not have 
them burked, I can tell you that, Brown ! ’ 

‘No, no. Of course not. Yoius is an old family,’ 
discreet Mr Brown would rej)ly, as lie revelled 
in the velvet smoothness of the costly claret ; 
and no compliment could have gone more direct 
to the Nabob’s heart. He was a man of his word ; 
for when his daughter married the brother and 
heir-presumptive of Lord I'enrith, he insisted that 
the bridegroom should assume the bride’s name. 
Royal letters -patent, duly advertised in the 
Londm Gazette, empowered the Honourable Wil- 
fred Ponsonby Beville to become a Larpent. The 
Honourable Wilfred had learned by sharp experi- 
ence the worth of money, and for the sake of a 
safe income, was willing to barter his three silver 
scallops of crusading memory for the heraldic red 
lion rampant gules, and ale-cask proper, on a bend 
azure, and field or, which the Earl lyiarshal’s 
learned college had assigned to the house of 
Larpent. 

Wilfred Larpent ne Beville was Vmt a feeble 
and vacuous spendthrift, tliroiigh whose tremulous 
fingers money leaked like water through a .'<icve. 
He had spent his niode.st fortune — three times j 
over, so ill-natured clubmen averred — bad worn j 
out the patience not merely of the Baron his ; 
brother, but of the much enduring Jews, and ; 
would have been in jail had he not been M.P. for j 
Bullbury, the family scat in parliament. A lirnper ! 
aristocratic mollusc did nut haunt the Pall-Mall j 
pavement than thi.s same Wilfred ; but there was { 
the sparkle of a probable coronet encircling his 
bankrupt brows. 

‘ I '11 take him up and make a man of him ! ’ 
boastful Joseph Larpent had declared. And 
Joseph was as usual as good as his word. Tiie 
Honourable Wilfred \va.s ‘taken uyi;’ lifted, that i.-^, 
on the soaring wings of wealth above the sordid 
sphere of dependence on coarse money-lenders and 
reliance on the mercy of wrathful tailor-s. He had 
pocket-money, Sovereigns still dribbleil through 
his bc-iinged fingers. Hi.s wife’s large means were 
of course as strictly tied up as ever was horse in a 
stable. There was a Cornish estate, small, but 
small only W’hcn compared to the much larger 
property of Lord Penrith. This had been Jo.sepli’s 
purchase, and Joseph’s yirosent to his daughltir on 
the wedding-day. And there was a great .«uni in 
government securities, rigidly .settled too. Very 
shrewd solicitors and the soundest of conveyancers 
had drawn those settlements. Tiie result was a 
success ; and Sophia Larpent was practically the 
mistress of goods, gear, and husband. 

On the strengtli of this marriage, of his M.P.- 
ship, and of his brotherhood-exyieclant to a peer 
of England, the government of the day made 
Wilfred Larpent a baronet. Ho did not covet 
such distinction as a Bloody Hand in his new 
escutcheon could impart. Those who' are chroni- 
cled in the Peerage proper seldom care much for 
that odd order of hereditary knighthood tlie first 
promotions to which King James sold for a thou- 
sand pounds apiece. 

But the East India Director did care very much . 


indeed about a baronetcy for his son-in-law. He 
had asked for it, dunned for it, bargained for it, 
selling two voles— for he too was in parliament, 
MP. for Bribeehester — to the Patronage Secretary 
for the ‘Sir’ to be prefixed to Wilfred’s name. 
He ordered his daughter’s husband to accept it. 
Did it not make that "daughter ‘ My lady’ at once, 
W'ithout waiting for the demise of Lord Penrith, 
though he w’as full twenty yeans older than his 
brother ; ami was not the sound, to the Nabob's 
eais, a dulcet one ? So Sir Wilfred lived and 
died, leaving three sous and a rich widow ; but 
•Tosijph Larjient’s eye.s clo,scd grudgingly on the 
poinp.s of this w’orld without having seen Iiis 
Sojihia a peeress. She never could be a peeress 
now ; but it was quite on the cards, as the saying 
is, and more than on the cards, that Sir Lucius 
her eldest sou should become Lord Ptmrith, 

Sir Lucius was one of those gentlemen un- 
attached who cannot accux’atcly becalbd bachelors, 
and yet who fail to carry out the pojmlar concep- 
tion of a widower. Yet was he a widower. He 
had been married. Therie had been a young 
Lady Larpent, but the poor thing'.s tenure of 
wedded life .and of lier titular rank had been 
very brief imlecd. She had been a young lady 
from Staloybridge, an heiress, it is true, to a large 
prosjiective fortune acquired by means of cotton 
twist, but witli no actual money, no constitution 
wortli speaking of, and the minimum of licaltli 
and good looks. The poor lill.h; friglitened thing 
had died in less than a year after ln;r wedding- 
day, and there was Sir Lucius, five, again, but 
not a wliit the wealthier for lii.s nunveiiary mar- 
riage. 

‘It wa.s a madcap bnsines.s, a:id ha^ bad a sad 
fini.sli 1o it,’ said the Dowager, referring, a.s wa.s 
natural, to the tiny shipwreck that had .so lately 
occurred. 

‘Boys will be boy.s, you know, niutlier.’ said 
Sir Lucius, shrugging up his .shoulders. ‘ It was 
awfully rash and that. But of course the boat- 
man was mostly to blame.’ 

‘What a shame, Luinu.s ! He saved my life, 
poor old ch.ap!’ Idurled out impulsive Willie, 

‘ and lost his own in doing it.’ 

‘And as tor hi.s good-nature in letting us Jiave 

the boat’ - Edgar began ; but Ids brother cut 

short his remon.strance by saving languidly : 
‘There ’.s a .sort of good-nature tluit does mischied’, 
and thi.s is a specimen of it. It was clearly .the 
man’s duty to prevent your going out alone on 
such a day ; and it is lucky that the freak did 
not cost you much more dearly than it has done. 

1 should say a ten-pound note’ 

‘ Cousin Lucius ! ’ said ifiss Stanhope witli a 
flush of indignant crimson, ‘ you really seem to rate 
Willie’s life and mine and the life that was lo.st 
at a very low value ; to say nothing of the pinnace, 
perhap.s those brave men s only property. I am 
sure that luy uncle’ 

‘Never mind him ju.st now, Iifaud,’ said the 
Dowager in her decided way. ‘I can pay my 
debts, and do what is right without troubling iny 
lord to loosen his jmrse-strings. And if 1 fin'd 
this young— what do you call him — Hugh some- 
thing V 

‘Ashton, Hugh Ashton !’ answered both the boys 
together. 

‘ If I find If ugh Asliton,' pursued Lady Larpent, 
‘only half the pheonix that you yowng people 
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make him out to be, I’ll not be satisfied with his niother and cousin, to be conversationally 
giving him money — on a rather more liberal scale, pleasing, but with less of success than usually 
I hope, than Lucius has recoramended—but see attended his efforts. Women seldom like a cynic ; 
if I cannqt help him to a better livelihood than and the baronet’s recent remarks and tone of 
he can make by hiring out pleasure-boats. It is callous frivolity had jarred with w’hatever was 
a treat now and then, in this brazen pushing age, best and brightest in Maud’s girl-nature. He was 
to ahance upon modest merit.’ her cousin, and she was disposed to like him as 

Sir Lucius raised his shoulders a very little a cousin ; hut somehow she always thought more 
with a deprecatory air. ‘ This young Ashton’s kindly of him when far away than when he was 
merit,’ he said snecringly, ‘is not likely long to present What was there in common between 
retain the charm of modesty, if you all combine her fresh young mind and the careless philosophy 
to turn his head by making him out a hero, of this prematurely jaded worldling, whose theory 
Pluck, and the readiness to risk a wet jacket, are of life seemed to e.xclude all but the basest or 
not, I ’hope, so very rare among Englishmen, that the dullest interpretations of human motives and 
w'bat this fresh-water sailor did yesterday should conduct ? 

be ma''nified into another wonder of the world.’ i The Dowager had reasons of her own for criti- 


to s'tav anJl enjoy j'our cigar in the inn garden ; j to get deeper into debt— so his experienced tutor 
or will you 'p»ive your e.scort to Maud and myself averred— than any of the gilded youth of Britain 
a.s far a.s the boatmau’.s cottage? It is quite line concerning whose school liabilities the Ilev. Henry 
again, and we can wirik.’ Holyshade knew anything. So at Oxford. So in 

‘lain quite at your disjiosal, mother,’ replied London, imlil his resolute mother put a stop 
the baronet smoothly, as he caressed his mous- to the broadcast sawing of wild oats on the ruetro- 
tache. ‘ I did not come down to Wales of course politan pavement. Tradesmen had been paid, 
to cultivate my own society ; and I shall he rnoney-leudors compounded with, and young Sir 
delighted to he allowed to accompany you and Lucius sent abroad on a grand tour that lasted 
ray cousin anywhere you please ; unless indeed three years. He had come back improved in a 
you are for climbing one of tliosc big purjde certain degree, and when he married the little 
mountains with the unprommuceahle names, in i Staleybridge lieiress, high hopes were entertained 
which case I .‘-liould jilead for mercy.’ of his future. Her early death was perhaps a 

The Dowager looked pleased, tirst, and then a greater blow to the Dowager than to her son. 
shadow as of distrust crossed lu r comely coun- Tlie Dowager did not quite fathom her son's 
teiiancc. I'erhaps the baronet had not been .so character, and tlicre were times when she hoped 
dutiful or alfectionate a .son that his filial atten- that she might never gain a thorough insight 
tioiis shotihl he received with entire confidence into its arcana. That a young man should be 
by his observant jiarent. extravagant was deplorable of course, but not 

‘ lie wants money from me,’ so thought Lady unexampled. Sir Wilfred, the father, had been 
l^arpenl, ‘ or he would not liave comedown here j extravagant ; hut then all his faults had been 
to Join us. And he fancied that lie had vexed | those of weakness, and his redeeming iinpulses 
me just now, or he u*ould have preferred tobacco fiuccidly good. The faults ot Sir Luciu.s the 
and his own thoughts to a stroll in my, or even son were those of strength. He got his ]tenny- 

in Maud's comjianV. Iwish’ - " worth for his penny, a barter not so common 

But she cliecked the tmin of thought, no plea- as it sounds ; and if lie had any redeeming 


in Maud's comjiiint'. Iwish’ - worth for his penny, a barter not so common 

But she cliecked the tmin of thought, no plea- as it sounds ; and if lie had any redeeming 
saiit one, as it seemed ; and Sir Lucius, on his impulses, they were uuknowu to his nearest 
best hehavioiir, as his mother iiiwanlly remarked, kindred. Something, though perhaps not much, 
madt; one of llie jiarty that presently .set off for might be urged on behalf of Sir Lucius. His was 
Hugh the boatman’s cottage. * a puzzling position. He was a baronet — which 

I take to be the diminutive of a baron — without 
. , i the smallest scrap of a barony wherewith to main- 

CHAriLU IV. HL(.HS \ i.-iiTOU.s. j hoiiouvs of the visored helmet, the collar 

’fherc are households and households ; families ; of SS, the hereditary Sirship, .siul the Bed Hand 
in whic.h the old-fasliioiied rule of loyal reverence, j of Uhster. He would most likely he a peer of 
for father and mother yet prevails ; and others the realm, hut not certainly .-^o. And he had 
of the, modern American type, where the sou is no claim in any case, save to the bare coronet 
Sir Oracle .and the daughter Tariiuinia, and the and the sterile robes of the hereditary legislator, 
old folks sadly overcrowed and sorely chickpecked, Old Lor<l Penrith could <lo what he liked with 
yield precedence to the young. Sophia, Lady the Neville property. Very few lords can do 
Larpeut, was adapte,d both by nature and circum- as much. He however, had the power of willing 
stances to have her own way in the world. She away every acre of the estates ; aud nobody doubted 
had herself been what wa.s pronounced a pattern that he would leave all witliiii his gilt to Maud 
daughter. But then her latent will had never Stanhope, tlie only child of his only sister. Sir 
conic into^ collision with the more self-assertive Lucius that was, Viscount Penrith that might 
volition ol the wealthy father to whom she owed be, was absolutely dependent at nine-and-twenty 
everything. Her husband had been mild and lor the bread he ate, for the loose silver in hi’s j 
manageable. But her son Lucius had given her pocket, for the means of paying his valet or his 
some trouble. washerwoman, on his mother. And his mother 

Sir Lucius, well-looking in his effeminate style, was a benevolent despot, funder of Edgar, fonder 
and with an ea.sy lounging grace in his actions, by far of M’illie than she was of the first-bom, 
gave himielf the trouble, as he walked beside and a little too apt to make the baronet remember 


ou \nacie .anu me (laughter lariiuiiua, aud the and the sterile robes ot the iiereuicary legislate 
old folks sadly overcrowed aud sorely chickpecked, j Old Lord Penrith could do what he liked wii 
viokl precedence to the young. Sophia, Lady j the Neville property. Very few lords can < 
Larpeut, was adapttid both by nature and circum- i as much. He however, had the power of willir 
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that the aiu|)le fortune at her conimaiid was liers, 
not his. 

In one respect, and perhaps one only, the views 
of mother and aon did thoroughly coincide. Both 
thought it moat expedient that Sir Liitfiua should 
re-marry, and tliat the wife of his clioice should 
be Maud Stanhope. That the baronet himself 
should turn his attention to his beautiful cousin, 
universally reganled as a great heiress in prospec- 
tivej was natural enough. But it was oildnr that 
the Dowager, who liked Maud and almost loved 
her, and who prized and esteemed her, should have 
mentally published the banus of marriage in such 
a case. Lady Larpeut was not blinded by parental 
partialit}'. She knew her sou to be sly, selfish, 
pitiless, and profligate. Ladies often look with 
indulgence on those reformed rakes who arc 
assumed to make the best of husbands. But a 
rake unreformed, and perhaps irreclaimable, such 
as Lady Larpont suspected the future Viscount to 
be, was scarcely a fit mate for Maud. But for all 
that, it w'as Lady Larpent’s eincorest wisli that 
Maud should wed Sir Lucius ; that the Penrith 
property and title should he kept together ; and 
that the sebeme of her own father, .Joseph Larpent, 
for the aggrandisement of his race, should be 
brought to a triumphant conclusion. 

Maud, as she walked on towards the boatman’s 
cottage, thought no more of marrying Sir Lucius 
Larpent than she thought of being changed, after 
the old Grecian mythic fashion, into a tree or 
a floweret And she paid very little heed to the 
baronet’s conversation. To Maud’s mind, this 
was not the season for small-talk, however good- 
humoured such small-talk might be. To iier 
fancy, what had happened seemed to mark a turn- 
ing-point in her young life — her life that had been 
all but lost, and the peril of which, narrowly 
escaped, had brought home to her the unaccus- ^ 
tomed thought of death and all that death implies. 
She had been preserved, but another had been 
garnered in by the grim mower. The brave man 
who had saved her boy-cousin had paid dearly for 
his good deed. Word bad been brought to the 
hotel that George Ashton’s body bad been found. 
An inquest of course must be held ; but in the 
meantime the poor fellow’s remains were allowed 
to rest peaceably beneath his own roof. 

At the cottage-door stood Hugh Ashton, mending 
a net The young boatman wore his Sunday suit 
of black, and his face was pale anil sad. A slight 
tinge of colour rose to his sunburnt cheek as he 
saw the party from the hotel approach him. He 
lifted his hat and stood, with one muscular hand 
grasping a festoon of the tattered net tiiat hung 
&om nail and peg above the low-browed porch ol 
painted wood. Tne boys went eagerly up to him ; 
out the Dowager was the first to speak. 

‘ I am verj' much grieved and concerned,’ she 
said, kindly but patronisingly, ‘for your grief, 
Mr Ashton, and fot the melancholv cause of it. 1 
am sorry too to see you at work: again and so 
soon. I hope there is no immediate necessity 
for And her plump, gloved fingers dived for 

her purse, the golden contents of which she had 
through life found to be a marvellous salve for 
hurts and injuries of all sorts. 

But Hugh took no notice of the Dowager’s signi- 
ficant funiDling. ‘ The* poor, Madam, must work, 
even when sorrow is in the house,’ he said gravely ; 
<imd they have the less time for that reason to 


feel the sharpness of the sorrow. I am glud to- 
day that I cannot afford to be idle. Yes ; I ha^p 
the old net to be busy with. It will be wanted 
niore than ever, and so will the skiff, now the 
pinnace is gone.’ 

‘ I will take care that you are not a loser —so far 
as money goes — by the wreck of the pinnace,' .suid 
Lady Larpeut hastily. ‘That, Mr Ashton, would 
be but common justice.’ 

‘ It is more than common justice, I am afraid,’ 
returned Hugh sadly. ‘ I cannot put in a claim, 
in conscience, for the breaking up of the large 
boat, nor consent to take your Ladyship’s bounty 
under the name of compensation. It was no fault 
I of the young gentlemen here that the pinnace 
struck the rock.’ 

The Dowager looked perplexed. Sir Lucias, in 
the background, silently arched his eyebrows and 
compressed his lips, as who should say : ‘ An old 
trick this, and a stale one— the ifeinterestcd 
dodge — to get higher terms.’ i 

‘ bur fault it was though, or my fault, being so 
much the older,’ burst oufi Edgar bravely and 
boyishly. ‘And why you should be too ])roiid, 
Hugh, to lake a new boat for the one we knocked 
against the Lion Rock, I can’t so much as gucs.s. 
It's fair play ; that is just as if, you know, I had 
sprung another fellow’s cricket-bat, or broken a 
gun he had lent me. 1 >on't you see ?’ 

A pleasant smile brightened Hugh A.shloii’s 
handsome face, ‘ I ace, Mr Edgar, that 5'ou mean 
very kindly by me,’ he replieil ; ‘ and 1 thank you. 
But the ]»innace never sliouhl h;ive becni loosed 
from her moorings, with a storm brewing ami 
none but yourselves aboard ; and that being so, 
we’ — lii.s voice faltered and his lip trembled a 
little, here — ‘ must bear the lo.ss,’ 

Sir Lucius, with an air of ineffable boredom, 
tunied languidly towards the panoratna of laio? 
and mountain. The Dowager knit her brows ami 
looked embarrassed. This young boatman, with 
his strange fearles.s iimnnlw and hi,s slrang(tr 
scruples, seemed inconsi.stent with her comfort- 
able theory of life, an article 6f which was, that 
the JlavcMiots eagerly accept such good things a.s 
the more fortunate Haves ileigu to toss to them. 

‘ I have not yet ]>aid my debt, my very great 
debt of thanks for a life saved, Mr Ashton, by 
your bravery,’ said Maud in her sweet low voice ; 
‘nor have I yet said how sorry I .am —how sorry 
we all are— that our rashness and the sad accident 
.should have made you fatherle.ss. Perhaps wo 
did wrong to come here so soon — perhaps we may 
appear to intrude upon your grief, Mr A-shton — 
but indeed I am so sorry for you,’ She was weep- 
ing now, this high-born beaujy, and the very ring 
of her voice carried with it the conviction that 
this wa.s no conventional phrase of condolence. 

Hugh’s bronzed face crimsomrd, and then grew 
paler than before. ‘ Thank you, young lady*, 
thank you,’ he replied with a sob that shook his 
strong frame. ‘ He was a kind father to me, and 
a good man — he whom I have lost — and I shall be 
very lonely here.’ 

‘ Then why stay here ? ’ said the Dowager, all 
the l)est part of her nature coining to the front, 
and with real womanly sympathy in her softened 
voice. ‘ There arc many careers purely open to a 
young man of sense an<l spirit. My boys tell me 
you have travijUed and seen the world at sea* and 
in the colonies. Something might be* found— I 
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know all kinds of people who manage Companies 
and own ships, and that sort of thing. You must 
{ftlow me to be your friend, Mr Hugh, you must 
indeed. And now,’ added her Ladyship more 
briskly, ‘f«u shall let us in, if you please, for 
I rt^ally think it is going to rain again.’ 

Hugh reddened afresh. ‘I ask your pardon, 
ladies,' he said not ungraoefullyv out with an 
Englishman’s painful self-reproach; and as he 
spoke he pushed wide the half-shut door of the 
cottage, and busied himself in setting chairs for 
his guests. Scrupulously neat and trim was the 
interior of this poor dwelling, in an inner room 
of which lay the dead. There Avere sketches on 
the whitewashed walls, rudely framed but well 
executed, of strange scenes far away. Here hung 
the model of a ship, there a case of stuffed birds, 
a spear barbed with fish-teeth, a great shell, or a 
barbaric necklace of coral and stained ivory. 


‘You mt^t be an excellent draughtsman, Mr 
Ashton, if tijese are your own,’ observed the 
Dowager, glancing at the sketches. 

My father did tl;pni, Lady Larpent,’ said the 
young man, almost curtly ; and then added in a 
gentle tone : ‘ Sfy fingei-s, I am afraid, are more at 
home in handling tlie tiller than in managing a 
pencil or a paint-brush ; but he tried to teach me 
that with other things.’ 

‘ Foreign languages, I suppose, among them ? ’ 
said Lady Larpent, taking note of the Avell- 
ihumbed voliunoK that filled the tiiiA' bookshelf 
near her s(,*ut. ‘A good education, Mr Hugh, will 
help you faster np the ladder of life than I can do, 
j Avith the l.>est will iii the world.’ 

I How in this the Dowager AA^as not quite truth- 
j ful ; for she wjis privately, like most very rich 
j ])erson.s Avhose Avcuxltli cauie to them Avithout 
I trouble, of opinion that learning is a capital 
I substitute for land and money, but only Avhen the 
j one is sold and the other sj)ent. 

Yes; Hugh admit tcii that he could read German 
j and squeak French, anti* .Spanish better than French, 
i aud had a smattering of knowledge picked up in 
the course of a Avanderiiig life. 

‘A little farming, as people farm in a liotter 
cliiimte and a rougher country than this, and a 
little seamanship and navigation, are about the 
I best of it, my Lady,’ said the young boatman 
j Jnodcstly, ‘ I Avill not deny hoAYCVer, that I 
j should be glad to leave tins place. It has grown 
I to ,he hateful to me since ’ — and here his eyes 
Avandored to the closed door of the room AA’here his 
father’s body lay, and there aa’Us a choking sob in 
his throat as he resuuual — ‘since j’esterduy ; aud I 
shall be thankful to accc])t any new opening in 
life which your kindness may offer to me.' 

Very Avell. Lady Larpeut’s departure with her 
family from the Welsh lake-side village Avas fixed 
for the morrow. She Ava.s going home — home to 
Moulorilshire, Avhence she pledged hei'self to co|u- 
municate by letter with Hugh 'Ashtbu bo soon as 
she .should hear of some vacancy, the reversion of 
which her influence might be strong enough to 
obtain for him. In the meantime she drew out 
her purse. ‘Would Mr Ashton let her leave ten 
pounds in his hand.s— well then, five— he must 
have many expenses ? ’ 

Never liad the DoAvoger felt so awkward before 
Avhen protleritig a portion of her abundance to a 
worldly inferior. But Hugh gentlv and steadily 
I declined. • He had a little money, he said ; enough 

. 




at anyrate for present needs and for the cost of 
the funeral. He was grateful for her Ladyship)! 
thoughtfulness ; but he was evidently unwilling to 
accept the cash which she vainly pressed upon him. 

Then t^e short-lived shower being over, the 
party from the Moyal Gambrian walked back to 
their hotel, first taking a friendly leave of Hugh, 
while Maud renewed her thanks and Lady Larpent 
her promises of service. 

‘ I have seldom,’ said the Dowager on their 
homeward way, ‘ been moi;e pleased with any on© 
than with this gallant young fellow.’ 

‘ Isn’t he ? just that ! ’ exclaimed enthusiastic 
Edgar ; and Maud smiled a silent approval, 

'i’he words or the smile nettled the irrital)!© 
temper of Sir Lucius. ‘ The fellow has iduck 
enough,’ he said peevishly ; ‘and seems to be 
exactly one of those smart, half-educated young- 
stcis Avho in the army rise rapidly to sergeant- 
major, are too clever by half, and come to grief 
and a court-martial through muddling the regi- 
mental accounts. I’d draw him a cheque if I 
were you, mother ; but certainly not make myself 
responsible for introductions ; ’pon my Avord, I 
Avouldn't ! ’ 

, ‘ 1 difl’er from you Lucius, on that as on other 
points,’ relumed the Dow.ager, knitting her re- 
solute brows. ‘In my opinion, Hugh Ashton is 
Avorthy of your good word as well as of my good 
offices. And these latter shall not be lacking.' 

And then the subject dropped. 
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On all sides are seen appeals to workmen in 
various departments of art urging them to im- 

E rove themselves professionally by studying those 
ranches of science' which practically concern 
their respective trades. One reason for these 
appeals is the prodigious artistic advance lately 
made in continental countries in various branches 
of manufacture — an advance which, in the race of 
competition, threatens to leave us considerably 
bebind. As long as Ave can remember, there have 
been appeals and remonstrances of this kind with 
little marked effect. The inertia of going op. in 
the old AVay has generally prevailed. Mechanics’ 
Institutions, wlrich were devised for purposes of 
instruction, have, as is well known, been for the 
most part given up. The School of Arts at 
Edinburgh, the first originated of its kind, still 
exists ; but there are complaints that it is not 
jiroperly supported. We happen to know of a 
country toAvu to which a gentleman, about thirty 
years ago, made a gift of a gallery of art, with the 
finest classic models for the teaching of drawing ; 
and it has never proved of the slightest use. None 
of the natives for AA'hose benefit it was intended, 
seems to cure anything at all about it. 

Undaunted by this .‘species of indifference, 
government some years ago, at a large cost, set 
on foot schools of science. These schools are 
under the charge of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 'fhe express object in view was to supply 
scientific training to artisans and mechanics, so 
as to enable them to compete with the technically 
educated workmen of France and Germany. The 
support takes the fonn of money-grants to the 
teaclier according to the number of students whom 
he succeeds in getting through the government 
examination ; some teachers realising a handsome 
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incooieL lf(Ke ty« fifty ftoueanfi pounds and hiving a wiitten examination every mootU 

10 , thus (^tribuled asnoai^t the teachers in^pay- during the coarse of the session. The Msak 

meat of theit vork j and this * of course does foovea the efficacy of this amuigetnent Nearly 

not include the foes end salary which they may sixty studeuts hi^e been examined in the first 

receive from the local committee. In order to stage of the subject, and there has 'not been a 
enconrage the students, valuable prizes are pre- single failure. , i 

sent^d to tltosc who obtain fitst-clasa certificates at Should any of our tcaaers feci inclinod to start 
the examinations ; and it may be noted here that classes under g(»vei'nnu*nt control, tlieir^ first step 
these examinations are not competitive, that is to should be to write to tho^ Secretary, Science and 
say if every student succeeds in obtaining the Art Department, South Kensington, London, for 
ifequisite percentage of marks, all obtain wluit are the Science and Art iKrerton/, inclosing one shill- 
termed Queen’s Prizes. If the class be one in ing in postoge stamps. In this Directory, full and 
which scientific apparatus is required, the govern- detailed information is given how the science 
ment pay half the cost of such apparatus, which cla<».se 8 should be started ; and after they are started, 
b^mes the absolute property of the school ofter under what regulations tliey are to be carried on. 
it has been in use for five years. Considering past It may be well to state perhaps, iliat a local 
disappointments, it is interesting to note the pro- committee— some of the members of which ought 
gress that has been made in this great public to be persons in recognised positions of public 
experiment, responsibility in the district— must l»e tortned in 

-- - j, * ^ ... 


he at present. 


be no dirticulty in obtaining a teacher for this ino-t 


Perlusps a few passages from the annals of important branch of i diication. 
one of these science schools may induce com- ' If there be a de-iie to have cl.l^s(»s m other 
munities who have not yet started cla‘’ses to do siihjetts, there is a chuice of f wenfy-foiir. One or 
80 at an early date. In the town in which the more of the young men who are intcrc'^led in 
science school is situated, a few spirited young the chi'«es fhould set to woik and ijualify Ihem- 
meii determined to have a class during the ' selves lor f c leiice teaclieis hv parsing the re'iuibile 
winter session. Their scheme at first met with ! examination. This wub done in th<- town uhov* 
certain oppositiou, but the young men "were bent | siienie scboolh Mi.'gested lias notice, when' two 


on extending to their town the adv.antagos which 
the government ot the country hold foith to the 


industrial classes to educate them-'Clvos ; and ere niav 


of the youii'.' men who were i lie lents m the <lnss 
Ik (.line leadiei-'., uiel have taught sueceh.sfully. It 


mentioned with leference 


the first days of winter had gone, the class becamt* 
an accomplished fiict. The difficulty cxjicricnccd 
in obtaining the requisite instuinients for llie 


subiect, that every year a number of teiii hers aie 
invited to attend a cour-e td lectuies in London 
iiieh r the v.uioiis pni|<'-“ur-> at fhe K'lence school-, 


class was got over partly by means of the ael South Kensington. The couise.s generally extend 
from government, and partly by the ingenuity ol over a iiioiilb each, and those atPmding them re- 
ithe young men themselves, who (onstructod ceive second-class railway fare to and from liondoii, 
[Beveral of the more oxpensh'c pieces of apparatin. and a Iiheral maintenance ullowince while resident 
A great deal can be done in tlii‘< way. At the i there. In mldition to attending the lecluie.s, the 
very lowest computation, one half of the aj>paratu“i i teaeliens ha\e jinu IkmI x\oik to do in the way of 
might be extempori.sed by the teacher, und if (<is ^ coii’-tnuting t- leiitifie iiHtiiinieuts. the materials 
was done in the town under consideration) tlie j for which aie proxided live, the iiihtruments he- 
construction of every article were carefully ex- ' conmi,' the piixate jiruperty of the teachers at the 
plained to the students, it would give tb<'m a gta-p end of the loiitso. ]W this means a kiiowled<'e of 


and familiarity with the subject which they coiihl the 1 it< 
not otherwise obtain. The subject being entirely ' is oliU 
new to every one of the students, their attention of tine 
was kej)t up, and their interest in the wmrk never montli’ 
allowed to flag by an unspariug use of the apparatus f etssors. 


the 1 itest di'covei’ies ntnl inventions in the sciences 
IS olitained by the students atteiuling the classes 
of tlnne leacheKS who have the advantag'e of a 
montli’s instruction uinler the goverirment pnn 


Alrearly, it has been stated that above fifty onler to cany out the instructions of ^lie Science 
thousand young men attain a respectable jiro- and Art 1 feiiartmeul. Probably a <>»tliculty may 
ficiency in one or more branches of practi<‘al be experienced in some districts lu obtaining the 
science every year; and that thonsanas more services of a jiroperJy cerlifu at ed science teacher ; 
might become familiar with the principles which but this difficulty may be overeoine by starting .i 
underlie and govern our ever-iucrea.sing indus- (la«s in matliernalics, of which hubject the goverri- 
trics, were the facilities- both for acquiring ment recoi'iiiscs teachers xvlio are certific.ated by 
and communicating instruction - offered by the , the I'klucation Department. As nearly nil the 
Department of Science and Art more widely , masters in the public schools hold certificates 
diffused and better understood than they seem to from the Education Dejxartment, there ought to 


in performing as many e.tperiments as possible. ! Any otic holding a first or second class certifi- 
It turned out however, that those students who cate in tlie advanced stage of any subject towards 
were likely to fail at the government examina- ' which the Depaitmeut givesagrint ih money, &c., 
tion would do so not because tlicir iiilbrmatioii U qualifo-d to teach and receive a grant for Vach- 
was detective, but because of their inability to put I ing that subject. In addition hIbo to the prizes 
their thoughts into writing. From want of practice xvliich the stiulents r*‘ceive, certificates, indicating 
they exiMjrience so much difficulty in arranging their degree of success, are given to the students 
their facts in intelligible sentences, that one half after the adjudication has taken place ; and these 
of tlieir available time has passed before they have certificates are not only valuable in that they 
completed the answer to the first question on the re"ord successes achiev«*d, but also from the fact 
examination paper. This difficulty was got over that they we readily received by employers ‘and 
giving the students questions to work at home, ] others as equivalent to certificates of abiL'ty. This 
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is no as erei^^^tmg aftan who has 

of c^ployman^^ koowa from hitter etpe> 
xienco. ' Apart then &om the opp^^uhitiee of 
intellectual ^improvement offered % the mitablbh- 
jnent of sdehco echools and dasaea, the atudy of 
science hoa on immediate as well as a future value. 
Neither should it be forgot that to science we owe 
much of our present greatneaa. Science forms the 
groundwork of every art, every industry of our 
country ; and they who apeak irreverently of its 
achievements are incapable of sympathy with the 
most elevated aspirations of the human mind. 
Let us hope that through the agency of these 
Science Schools much of the old indifference to 
instruction has been overcome. We see at least 
the dawn of a brighter intelligence. 

THE SILVER LEVER. 

\ V. 

Mrs GiiOSSOP^at and waited for her husband in 
her sitting-room. It was not one of his habits to 
be late abroad, and slle was sornewhat afraid for 
him, for it was now nearly midnight. Midnight 
is really midnight in Coventry even now; and in 
those patriarchal days of twenty years ago, even 
young people regarded eleven o’clock as a most 
dis.sipated hour. Mrs Glossop trimmed the lamp 
and replenished the fire and sat down again, 
listening to the dreary ticking of the clock. The 
one servant of the household had long since gone 
to bed ; and Mrs CIossop was growing really 
anxiou.s, wdien she heard a knock at the door. 
Supposing her husband had returned — for nobody j 
used latcli-keys in Coventr}" — she answered the I 
summon.s with reviving cheerfulness. She threw | 
the door open, and stood by for George to enter, j 
To her surprise a gruff voice asked for her 
Imsband. 

‘Who is it?’ she asked, peering into the 
darkness. • 

‘ Never mind the name ma’am,’ the gruff voice 
answered. ‘ J 'ad H bit o’ business along o’ your 
master to-niglit, an’ lie didn’t turn up, au’ I 
thought I ’(1 look him up, as a man might say.’ 
The gruff voice had somehow a threat in it. 

‘ My husViand has not yet come liome,’ said Mrs 
CJlossop. ‘ Will you call in the morning ?’ 

‘ My business is partic’ler. 1 ’ll call again in 
half, a hour.’ With that the owner of tin; grull" 
voice, moved away, and Mrs Clossoji noted that 
he w'as a wooden -legged man, whom she recog- 
nised to be her father’s neighbour. 

‘ Is it Mr Bowling ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes ma’am, Mr Bowling it is. I’ll avll 
again.’ 

He stamped away down the street. She closed 
the door and went hack to the fireside, and 
listened again to the dreary ticking of the clock. 
To an anxious woman who sits alone waiting, a 
half-hour can grow to a whole unfathomable gulf 
of time. It seemed so to her now, and every 
minute which succeeded it crawled at the lames't 
of paces. A knock came to the door again, and 
this time, since long waiting had made her ncrvou.s, 
she secured the door with the chain before she 
opened it. The wooden-legged man was there 
once more. 

‘ Ain’t he come yet ?’ he inquired. , 

‘Do you •know where he is, Mr BowTmg V 


*1 wish 1 did/ responded Mr Bowlii^ ; flnd 
again the grnff vqrce seemed to her eats fso. hava 
a threat in it. *Db yoti mean to tell me as i® 
ain’t coine home at this time o’ night ?’ 

‘ He has not come home yet, and I am growii^ 
anxious about him.’ 

‘So am 1/ the wooden-legged man muttered 
audibly. ‘Good-night ma’am.’ 

‘ Good-night’ 

She went back to her dreary watching. It lasted 
the night through. When the secant came down 
in the morning, she found her mistress up before 
her. ' Lor mum, you up a’ready V 

Mrs Glossop nodded and hurried from the room. 
She did not care to gossip with the servant about 
her husband's absence. She retired to her own 
cliamber, and there sat down to think and wait 
again, A double knock sounded at the door, and 
the girl caihe awkwardly up-stairs with a letter. 
Mrs Glossop kneAv her husband’s handwriting, and 
oiiened the missive with nervous lingers. ’The 
note bore no date. 

‘ England,’ she read, ‘ has grown too hot to hold 
mo. You are welcome to all you can get out of 
what the creditors will leave you. It will be 
precious little. G. Q.’ 

She read this through, and did not cry or 
swoon, but eat stonily regarding ib She had 
dreamed out her dream of love long since. She 
could only sit and think how cruel and base and 
cowardly it all was ; not angrily, but as though it 
were a story of little interest, and telling of 
.sordid and vulgar crime. ‘I will go home/ she 
said at last. Homo to the wounded heart meant 
more than the place she had been used to live 
in, and more than even a renewal of the long- 
tried affection.s which had grown familiar there. 
It meant a renewal of happy girlhood— a blotting 
out of the past. It meant, in short, the heart’s 
longing ; and in that sense no suffering creature 
ever went home yet. But she felt as though 
every pulse within her cried passionately for 
home ; and so with that outward quiet which 
is the true growth of intense feeling, she folded 
up the note and put it back into its envelope, 
and then dressed and went down-stairs. Ready 
mon(;y had always been plentiful since her mar- 
riage, and she had more than enough to pay the 
girl the wages then due to her, and a quarter’s 
wage in advance. This done, she left the house, 
and w^alkcd towards her father’s cottage. When 
she reached it, she found the door open, and 
heard a voice within. This voice was strange to 
her ; and since she did not care just then to face 
a stranger, she passed through the garden and 
entered tiie cottage at the back, and sat down in 
the kitchen. There .she heard another voice which 
she knew’ for her cousin Robert’s. Even before 
him she did not wish yet to display her grief and 
her loneliness. 

‘ But is there nothing to be tried V Robert’s voice 
asked in a tone of anguish. 

‘ Nothing,’ the strange voice answered. ‘ He has 
been dead for hour.®.’ 

W’ith a dread of some near terror which she 
could not undershiml, she rose and moved into the 
front room. There sat the King of Terrors. And 
though she had never before beheld him, she 
knew him — Death. * 

*0 why!’ cried Robert, ‘why are you here 
to-day ? ’ 




<)HAMB3EES‘S JOtJBNAL 




l^rutal letter frmu the pocket of her dress and ness gouig ; dux xx crmauiea, eruniDiea> crumuma 
handed it to him without a word. He read it at iu tbeir hands, and th^ at last on Cue 

a glance, and lifted up his hands and eyes, as if verge of bankruptcy. Then Sarah spoke, 
in protestation against Heaven and^ Fata, He ‘ It isn^t because I want to leave a*sinking ship 
took her hand and led her to a scat, and tears Bob, dear. You know that. But 1 nxubt go away 
coursed dovu his face like rain. She smiled and earn ray own living soniewhere. Tlie ,bu8i- 


tipon his shoulder, suddenly drooped her lovely jtoor all our lives thrtragh liow, I supjHiSo ; hut 
head and broke into passionate weeping, lie there are worse things than poverty ; and we shan't 
rose and sat beside her, and put his arm about be able to lie honest long, Bob, if we try to keep 
her in the old childlike w-ay, and comforted her the business going.’ 

with vague and IooUnIi words of love and pity, Roboit knew she was right, and abode by lier 
wbicb yet b.nd help iu them, since they had .so advice. This iniHerable bu^iue^s was <Mting up 
much of heart. i ever\ thing and producing nothing. With a litlle 

The village doctor went hisuiiy, and returned inoiiey to begin uitli, he might contrive to make 
half an hour later with the village policeman, 'who a living by his li.aml.s. 11 is father was breaking 
took posse.ssiou of the l»randy and the gl.iases, la'^t -ev'-ri thing about tluni took /isome tt.igie 
whilst the doctor t-eJiled all the ciipboaids. form. So thcM' tuo bade e.ich otl>iir a mourutul 

Bobeit took Sarah to bis father’.s house, and larewell, and Sai.ili went oul to scrviu' a< house- 

told the. dre.adful story there, lli.s father, ]uo- j keeper in a huge hou.se in ihe country. The busi- 

fbundly shocked at his only brothcr’.s .sinldcn ' ne.ss w-.h .Hold, and rc.discd but little, b’at'tu'r and 
death, liad yet eomuund enough of his helices left | .«on went into a ‘•mall Inmse in the northern 

to see that (jlloS'.op’s Midden flight boded ill loi his i ihsli lets ; ami iimling llial loo much for tlieir 

own property. He walked into ('o\ entry and si t | ‘•lender finamc'', took one -.tep lower, and wi-iit 
incimries on foot, with such result that ho came ' into lodgings. In two or three year.s, tJiorgo 


home knowdng himself a baiikru])t and that home 
his own no longer. 

It was a heavy-hearted trio that snt feilent at the 
Pear-tree Farm that night. 


Uyder was gaUieicd to Ins litheis, and was 
Inuied in tint ohl Covenfiv chnrih_\.ird which 
held hi.s jaliurti' bones. Robert and .Siir.ih met 
at the imieral, ami paitud t).idly again, and went 


The fonnalitie.s of Jaw' were gone through, and i their Heparute wais. 
a verdict of ‘murder’ against ‘some jierson or j Sarah mitlier knew ol her liu-baiid’s erime of 
persons unknown’ was returned by a Coventry l forgery nor heard oi 1ji>i .'iin'st. .She had never 
jury. Suspicion fell upon the wooden-legged nun, j lieloiiged to a ne\Vf,p.iper-readiiig circle; and the 
who had been seen or heard of by nobody since be I neighbours hail held aloot hum her ami iicr 
had called at (llos'sop’s bouse after raidniglit. He trouble ; and llobeil ami hm lather lud held iheir 
never came near the place again, lii Job Ryder's peace jiurposely. But whil-t .she was leai'iiing 
house some fifty or sixty pounds in gold was div j }»attence ami coming tuw.iuU re-igiutioii in her 
covered, but no bank-book or sign of the pos&es-'i on I bfou Idea, ami whiRt in tin* jici-luinume of in r 
of other property. It came to be believed in ' new duties peace was Mdtkng hlowlvdviwn upon 
consequence that Job Ryder had outlived his her, Ceorge <iloshO[) wcus expiating Ins ciiiiie by 
means, and bad thereupon committed suicide, a long term of penal .servitude. 'I'liis was meud- 
Few people kuew liiui ; few'er .still lud any fully liidden from her; ami slu* only knew that 
liking for him; and thi.s dark belief outlived the the man slie liad loved had proved axdiain, ami 


jury’s verdict in the local mind. 

'There were three sales by auction in one week. 


had gone awaj out of her life nuddenly, leaving 
no trace ol ImuHeif, and Raving her without a 


Job Ryder’s goods were disposed of by bis brother's wish to trace him. 

advice, and Sarah retained nothing but one chest The hunchback dragged along with a jirivate 
of books and papers. George Ryder’s goods ami income oi twelve sliillings a week, ami jiiiih.ip.s 
chattels were put under the hammer by his credi- an equ.d sum earned by the in.dving ol wax-liowers. 
tors, who though they jiiln-d him, were quite con- Theie was no motive in labour, or he might per- 


tors, who though they jiitn-d him, were quite con- Theie was no motive in labour, or he might 
tent to pay themselves. George Glos.sc)[t’s goods haps have nude more by his work. But 
and chattels were put under the hammer by /us ixr , n i u i. .. w • 

craUitor., Mo W Ly lor „oitl,ar In. e.ta J .,„r “ 

Ills Wile, and exacted their uttermost furtli mg. “ 

Theu father, son, and niece went sadly up to His sole business jiatrou lived in Bong Lane, off 
London, there to hide themselves from prjing Aldei'sg.ate Street, and he himself had lodgings in 
eye.s. George Ryder’s possessions brought him iu a tumble-down house by the river-side, not far 
some sixty ])oumls a year now ; ami ]lobert’.s pro- from St Paal’s Stairs. Thither it came to pass 
posal w’as that they should all three keep house that oue <lay a new lodger came with a great 
together, and devote the lumj) sum, which sea-chest, the porterage whereof shook the house 
amounted to about eighteen hundred ])ound.s, to as two men carried it up-stairs and sot it heavily 
the purchase of some business or other w'hich on the floor above Robert’s head. The new 
might maintain them all couifortably. This they lodger was a big man, looking considerably jiast 
did ; but the arrangement lasted for but a little miihllc age, bald, unshaven for a week or two, 
while. George liyder took to drinking, as many and of sinister aspect. A man of enormous width 
a better man and many a w'orse had done before and weiglit, but carrying no more fat tlian a grey- 
him under similar jiresstire of trouble. None of h<iurid; sunburnt, and scarred across the face by 
the three had any business training. Robert and a stroke vvhicii must have gone near to finishing 
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jbis atoij. bad a weak tc^tber ija #«; 
bonsw without seeiftg oach other, when Eoheiit 
uAt him one day point'blank on the staink The 
mani was coming np and Robert waa going down, 
BO that wheh>they looked at each other their heads 
were almost on a level. They stared at each other 
in aipazeraent, But in the hunchback’s lace the 
amazement was half-drowned by a look of mingled 
rage and dread, whilst joy and triumph staved out 
broadly in the other’s eyea 

‘ Master Bob Ryder, as I’m a livin’ man ! ’ the 
new lodger said in an amazed, triumphant whisper. 

* You villain ! ’ said Robert, laying his thin bauds 
upon the other’s collar ; * you murderer ! Come 
witli me.’ 

Bill Dean’s face changed ludicrously, and for a 
minute surprise reigned there pure and simple, 

‘ Wot are you a-cuUiu’ me V he asked. 

The hunchback twined his bauds closer in 
Dean’s collar. ‘ Who murdered inj* uncle Job, 
you villain r ^ 

J3ill Doan f^ara/i in wild amazement. ‘ Who 
murdered your xincle ^ob, governor ’ he said at 
last. ‘ Wiiy, wlio but his son-in-law I George 
Glossop, to be sure.’ 

Robert's bauds dropped by his side, and he 
looked at Dean stricken through with surprise. 
It never entered his mind tliat the man was 
acting. The surprise and sincerity were too evi- 
dently retd. 

‘This ain’t the place,’ sahl Dean, ‘to be 
a-talkin’ of who murdered Uncle Jobs an’ sich- 
like. Come uj) into my room, an’ I ’ll tell you 
.soimHliiuk as ’ill make you jump. Come along.’ 
lie laid his hand on Robert’s arm and hurried 
him breathless up the stairs. Arrived at his ovvu 
room, he motioned to Robert to seat himself upon 
the bed, and then sat down opposite to him on a 
heavy-looking cliesL ‘ Well,’ he said, regarding 
Robert from Jiead to foot as though he were some 
ram avis whom it was a rich Jortune to 
caught. ‘ TJiis is a strain'- o’ foitim’. ^Vho -would 
ha’ thought o’ ineetin’ -you?- An’ you don’t know,’ 
lie went on after a pause, ‘as George Glossop killed 
your uncle, nor what he done it for U 

‘ Why did he do it ?’ 

‘ Do you remember any missin’ article ? ’ the 
man (lueried, bending his head forward in triumph 
and looking close into Robert’s face. 

‘No. Yes. My uncle's watch.’ 

‘ Yes ; your uncle’s watch,’ said Bill Dean, slap- 
ping both legs M'ith his hands and leaning back 


W w^ in the year '30. Tlieer wiw wix 
on UB altogether ' going pardners, like, as a? ®aii 
might say. We come by money out in the j^wl- 
Ikan Hills. Never you mind how. We come by 
that theer piouey honest an’ fair, an’ square an'' 
right. Well, a lot o’ murderin’ thieves, as they caHe 
zaptiehs, hears of our good fortuu’, an’ follers of 
US for to steal the coin. D’ye see? We has to 
fight for it Now I was right down at the fur end 
of a gorge, like, three mile off, when the other 
five was forced for to bury the money for to hide 
it from these here murderin’ thieves. I was a- 
keeping guard, don’t you see, an' was to tell ’em 
when the zaptiehs was a-comin’. The fight was 
agoin’ on when I got back, an’ X hid myself, as 
a man might say, an’ w'atched. Tliey 'd gone 
round anotlier way, these murderin’ thieves had, 
an’ come on my pardners sudden about two hours 
after the money was safe buried.. Well now, the 


only man as got clear out o’ that fight 
side was your uncle Job. 1 meets him at 


was 

an’ 


safe 




u^airj, *Your uncle’s watch. An’ tliat what he 
done it for/ 

‘Why should George Glossop kill my uncle 
in order to steal his watch V asked Robert. 

‘ It was a watch with a key to it ! A key as 
ivas a key an' no mistake. Lookee here.’ The 
man rose from his chest and threw it open, and 
took therefrom a battered Bible ; he pressed this 
into Roberts hands, and sat down again. ‘Now 
afore I say another word, you kis.s that book, an’ 
say after me : ‘‘ I here.by swear that 1 ’ll do fair 
d^os fUong of William Dean, otherwise Thomas 
Bowling,” 

Roliert in much wonderment went throu^^h this 
formula. ” 

‘Now you’ve swore, mind,’ said Dean, putting 
the hook back in the chest again. ° 

Rolwrt nodded. 

‘Well, th^n, lookee here. Mo an' Uncle Job 


on our 
a little 

place there as they calls Strigli, where we’d 
a])p’inted to meet after the money 
buried ; an theer we had a row, me 
uncle Job. lie goes an’ clainis five-sixths of the 
money, an’ wants me to put up along of a sixth 
part. So we has a row, an’ he gives me this here 
across the face. D’ye see it? Well. He'd got 
the bearin’s marked down on his watch-case wheer 
he ’ll buried tl)e money, an’ he shewed me that, 
au’ it was along of my wantin’ to snatch that 
as we liad the row. Well. We parted, don’t you 
see ; an’ I never set eye.s on him after that till one 
night a few years later I walks into Coventry on the 
tramp, a-doing of the wooden-legged-sailor dodge 
to Liverpool, wheer I expected for to get a fresh 
berth. Not as I hadn’t got a tidy hit of money o’ 
my own, you see ; hut in order for to he saving. 
Well, I spots him, an’ 1 follers him, an’ I finds out 
wheer he lives ; an’ I waits about for a day or 
have j txvo, an’ 1 finds him settled down an’ married. 

' But I notices, look you, as he ’s a-livin’ poor an’ 
lowly like ; au’ 1 thinks; “Hillo,” I thinks, “you 
ain’t got that ’ere money yet. Job}' Rogers. All 
right,” says 1 to myself; “you ’ll want it some day, 
an’ you ’ll be a-goin’ out for it ; an’ then perhajJS 
Bill Dean may come in for a share on it.”’ 

‘ Why didn’t you go back yourself to get it ?' 
Robert asked incredulously. i 

‘Why didn’t I go back an’ get it myself?’ 
returned Bill Dean scornfully. ‘Ah ! why didn’t 
1 ? Why, because I didn’t know to two mile 
wheer it was ; that ’s why. 1 should lia’ looked 


about the Bavvlkan Moun- 
a shuffle a-diggin’ of ’em 
the hills over as if they 


well 1 sliould, a-goiu’ 
tains with a pick an’ 
up, an’ a-turniu’ of 
was so many salary-beds. That ’s a likely tale, 
that is.’ 

‘ lie never went away ? ’ Robert asked. 

‘Not him,’ returned the other. ‘For nigh on 
tw'enty ’ear I went on a-watchiii’ of him. Once ia 
a while or so 1 ’d cross over an’ speak to him about 
it, an’ he’d say to me : “ Bill Dean,” he’d say, “I’d 
sooner see every pia.stre rot theer under ground 
an’ rust to powder, than you should touch a penny 
of it.’” 

‘ How did George Glossop know of this buried 
trea-sure ? ' 

‘How do you know?’ Bill Dean queried in 
return. ‘ He knowed cos I told him.’ There the 
man’s face grew black. ‘ Am! he sneaks oil', instead 
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of doin’ the fair thing by me; an’ in ;^lace o’ 
priggin’ the watch for a minute an* mahin’ of a 
copy of the lines inside, he goes an’ p’isons poor 
Jooy Rc^rs, steals the vf’atch, an’ hooks it. Not 
as I believe he meant to p’ison liira. , He overdid 
the dose.* 

‘ Who has the watch now 1 ’ asked Robert. 

‘ Why, it ’ud go back into the fam’ly of course. 

It was property as was stole, an’ it ’ud go back to 
theWly.’ ; 

‘ It never came back into the family,’ said 
Robert ; ‘ no one knew of its value ; and W’lien j 
George Glossop was am«ted, we were all glad 
enough to forget him. He ruined us all, and not 
one of us ever saw him again.’ 

‘Then the police has got it. They’ll keep it 
till he comes out, an’ then he’ll get it again. No ; 
he won’t. Or if he does, he won’t find it no good 
to him. — 1 ’ll do it, os I ’m a livin’ man — I ’ll do it ! 

I ’ll hunt that watch up if it ’s on the face of 
earth. Will you go iuf Will you help? Fair ! thoughtluliy. 


A lean policeman with sandy whiskers appeared 
in the doorwa)'. , . 

‘ Of aU the queer things I ever heard, this is The 
queerest,’ said the man behind the desk. ‘ This 
party ’s come after that man Glossop ; Coventry 
roan : forgery, you know.’ 

know,’ said the lean policeman, nodding. 
‘Cove as tried to hang hisself in No. 5.' 

‘ Same party,’ said the other. ‘ Do you remem- 
ber anything as he went mad about in parti- 
cular? ’ 

‘ Should think I did and all,’ returned the lean 
policeman, ‘It’ll be a long tiine afore 1 forget 
him a-tnarchin’ up an’ down in No. r> yellin’ 
out for his watch. I never see a cove go off his- 
self so over a watch in all mij life afore.’ 

‘Well, this party's here now asking after that 
very watch.’ 

**Ay, ay,’ siiid the lean policeman, and looked 
at Robert, and scratched one saevrly whisker 


get a look at 


do’s now. I’ll go lair and stick by you. They 
knows me at the Yard, and I 
sight better than go near ’em. 
go? Go an’ make inquiries, an 
the watch.’ 

‘ What was the amount of the moncj’’ ? ’ Robert 
asked. 

‘Ekal to fifty thousand pound,’ Bill Dean 
answered. 

‘ Fifty thousand pounds ? ’ Robert repeated. 




‘Ay,’ said Bill Dean. ‘Fifty thousand 2 >ouud. ; seen it once in his hand. \'on see I had informa- 
It ’s worth tryiu’ for, ain’t it?’ He laid a hand ^ tion os he was off by the Orinoco .steain-sln'i) from 
on Robert, and repeated: ‘Fifty thousand pound. • Katherine Docks at seven tliat morning. He’d 
That’s five-an’-twenty thousand for you, and five- j been watched for a week because the people at 


an’-twenty thousand for me.’ 

‘ How was all that money come by ?’ 


the bank was doubtful. He forged a don’t 
you see ! And the party as lie 'd forged his name. 


‘Don t you look a gift-horse in the mouth,’ ho went abroad to France or soniewheres, and they 
said Bill Doan. ‘The money was come by right ■ only su« 2 >eeled it was a forgery, and had him 
an’ fair an’ projicr, that 's how the money was \ watched. Well, we gets word here as he ’d took 
come by ; an’ if you won’t go to the Yard an’ i a passage aboard the Orinoco^ and 1 got orders to 


make inquiries about that ’ere old lever watcli, 
why I dessay I can find a pal as will.’ 

‘ I will go,’ said Robert, rising from the bedside 
os he spoke. 

‘ Fair do’.s, 3 'ou know,’ said the man warningly. 
‘ You deal fair along o’ me, an’ I ’ll deal fair along 
o’ you.’ 

‘ I will deal fairlj' with you,’ Robert answered. 

He had been paid for work taken liome a day 
OT two before, and had i»erhai»s a pound’s worth 
of silver in his pocket Once started on this 
enterprise, he found himself so tyxger in j>ur.snit 
of it that he could not bear to crawl along the 
streets at his own slow pace. He called a cab, 
and was driven to Scotland Yard. There the 
officer to whom he was referred a-sked him where 
Glo.ssop was arrested, and being answered, adviseil 
him to go to a police station near St Katlierinc’.s 
Docks, whither (xlos-sop wa.s first conveyed 


go there and take him. When I gets aboard, 1 
sees my gentleman in his berth with a muj) sjiread 
out afore him, and a watch in one hand.’ 

* Was the maj) a niaj» of 'J’urkey 
‘Why, yes ; it was,’ said the policeman, ‘now I 
come to think of it. Yes. A map of Turkey. 
And when I tappcl liim on the shoulder, be 
crumpled the map up-like and stuffed the watch 
away .somewhere. I don’t know where he put it ; 
but wlien we come to search him here, we didn’t 
find it. He kicked up such a hullaballoo about 
it, as it pasised into a kind o’ joke with us here ; 
and when a rmrty goes wild-like, we a.sk.s him 
if he ain’t lost a old silver watch.’ 

‘.May I .ask,’ said the man behind tin* desk with 
an air which meant that he intended to ask with 
or without iienuission — ‘may I ask what makes 
that watch so ]>articularly valuable to you ?’ 

Robert could answer honestly without revealing 
anything. * 

‘ It contained the only memorandum of a large 


‘If the M’atch belonging to your uncle, and; 
supposed to have been stolen by Glossop, i.sn’t i 
there,’ said the official, ‘ yon can apply to the i <leposit of money which the owner of the watch 
county authorities in W arwick, if that ’s where i was known to hiive possessed.’ 
he was tried.’ .... i ‘Ah!’ said the superintendent; ‘ now I see. And 

Robert drove to the river-side police .station and i you ’re your uncle’s heir, 1 suppose ? Well sir, J ’m 
1 ^ .... I cu ii’ t clo uoy th l H g for you. You see, it’s 

five years ago now ; and we shouldn’t have been 
able to tell you anything if this watch hadn't 

I jassed into a sort of joke amongst our*- men 
lere.’ 


renewed his inquiries there. A stout man, sitting 
behind a desk with a number of papers before 
him, looked uji with bis pen in his moutlu 

‘ Bates ! ’ this man called out when Robert had 
made his statement. 

i 


Roberts heart beat high. ‘-Can you tell me 
knows them a i anything about the watch h I would give half-a- 
But will you I crown to see it if it is here.’ 

‘Oil,’ said the policeman, ‘ it ain’t here. And 
what ’s more, I don’t know where it is.’ 

‘Tell him what you do know,’ said the man 
behind the desk. 

‘ Well, I shouldn’t have no call to remember 
Glossop out of a million more if it worn’t for the 
i watcli,’ the policeman said, jublressing Robert. ‘I 
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With the news of this decisive failore Robert live. My primary value consisted in a perfect 
wmt hack to his lodgings. He discharged his cab knowledge of some of the ‘gambling hells' in the 
Poi»o» station and walked home slowly, jygst of London. For days I was closeted with 
He had had sweet dreams of raising Sawh to a information concerning 

high place, ahd surrounding her with comforts and * 1 , uw-imng 

mSkiJg life smooth to her, and had seen himself of these places, the amounts won 

in fancy living near her, and rejoicing in her m an evening, the hours of attendance, 

prosperity and her friendship. All dreams of the doings of the bankers. After describ- 
retumed love he had resigned long since, if ever iog this gentleman or the other, my superior 
he had even dared to dream. Yet none the less would say : ‘ Ah ! we know him; cautious card.’ 
he. loved, and he would have died at any minute ‘He’s a right to gamble; got plenty of money.* 
for her peace. Nay, that is saying little, for ‘That fellow wins his money on the race-course, 
death seemepo him an easy thing' to face. He always loses it on the green cloth.’ ‘It’s 

Lir'-r"” ' r‘ ‘“,‘r ‘".“"‘’..‘"t 

havs born« that lot for eyet imiaSmng so she ‘“‘o *>>«' “'‘“I » 


might have been happy. 

When Dean heard the news which Robert took 


that the spiders are getting into their nets'; there ’s 
soiuetliing to be made out of them.’ 

At last I described a young gentleman who was 


home with him, that scarred and grizzled mariner evidently new to the game of hazard; he came 
imprecated \uch fearful anathemas on Glossop’s night after night, I said, and generally left minus 


imprecated Thich fearful anathemas on Glossop’s 
head, that tbc^ntle-heartcd Ixuuchhuck fled him 
in pitying loathilf^ 

'The days rolled an, and Dean, his money 
being expended, went to sea again, and took his 
chest away with him. The years rolled on, and 
Bill Dean came back again at irregular intervals, 
and found Robert .still living in the tumble-clown 
house by the river-side. He used to chum with 


I a hundred or two, ready cash, but never gave 
cheques or lOUs, so that lus name was unknown 
to the majority, though he nrent by the cognomen 
of ‘ the Duke.’ 

‘That’ll do,’ said my superior; ‘we must look 
after that gent.’ 

‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ there is another young gentle- 


Robert whilst ashore, and would often build up man who comes only once a month ; he ’s always 

..... T 1*1.1. * <!• "I X J ‘xV 1 v-k 1 m 


wild castles of fancied grandeurs whilst he specu- 
lated on what might have been done with that 
money if ever they could have found the watch. 
And the years rolled on until Bill Dean came 
hack no more, and the last of that gang of 
bandits who made one successful and useless 


supplied at that time, with clean Bank of England 
notes from one hundred to ten, mid generally 
loses something like a thousand in the one night. 
But once 1 saw him po.sitively break the bank 
and carry off nearly seven thousand pounds. He 


venture in the Balkans slept his final sleep in next day, contrary to his usual custom ; and 

X. . ^ * t. _ --“I -1 .3 1.1. _ X ! • *1 


the arms of the great T’acific. 

And still Time held his course until, on the 
night of the 2(ltli October 1875, the long-forgotten 


he played on that and the two succeeding days, 
and before he left on the last night had to borrow 
a sovereign to take him home. After that how- 


search renewed itself, and Robert Ryder looked in ever, he paid his periodical visits, and does so up 
at the pawnbroker’s shop-window in Fleet Street, to the present time.’ 

and saw there his uiitle’s silver lever marked: ‘Well,’ said iny superior, ‘he must be looked 


‘A tjreal Bargain. Second-hand. Only 12s, Gd’ 

yi PRIVATE DETECTIVE’S STORY. 

1 AM not about to reveal the ‘ secrets of the 
prison-house ’ or the private arrangements of Scot- 
land Yard. 'Hie higher positions held by detec- 
tives have always been beyond my reacli, and 
1 have not therefore been in communication 
with the legal adviser.s of the Treasury, my 
occupation being only subordinate to a private 
detective. In the few years however, that I 


after. But first you must plant yourself opposite 
this place where they meet, and follow the young 
gentleman No. 1, find out where he lives, his 
occupation, &c. There now ; that ’s employment 
for you the next two days ; report to me on the 
third morning. I leave the matter entirely in your 
own hands, and this will be a test of your use- 
fulnes.9 to me.’ 

‘You are not going to make a raid on the 
jdace ? ’ said I. 

‘O no !’ he returned ; ‘that don’t suit my pur- 
po.se. I don’t want to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs ; let me have my bit out of it, 

■*.1 iT x-F 11’' irii ’ll 


was thus employed I was engaged in matters then perhaps the Scotland Yard folks will 

Rie'^pubRcitv* ^That same night I paced during the weary hours 

thInSt of night lip and down the .street where the 

-e ^ security. ^amblers’ house was situated Between three and 

1 will now proceed to give one or tvt'o examples four o’clock in the morning, one after another the 
of the kind of business we detectives have liabitues of the ])lace turned out, and at last the 
'to negotiate, in the hope that my narrative may gentleman 1 wanted. There was little 

prove interesting at least to those whom it may difficulty in finding out where he lived, for he 
qiecially concern. ’’ gave directipns to the cabman in very audible 

It matters not what mv former occimatinn wnc . ne.\t ^oa,t object tvas to find out 

like many others, after dissipating fortune I found any place of business ; and after taking a 

nivself alnnft in u-avPI « -xi x ^ few hours’ rest I was in sight of his residence by 

j X p ♦ without money, nine o’clock in the morning. A little before ten 

For tSic small amount of twenty-ei^ht shillings the gentleman made his appearance, and walking 
a week I hgcame subordinate to a private detec- some distance, took a seat inside an omnibus. I 
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got outside, aud discovered, after a few inquiries employer replied. ‘ There 's me and my friend 
ludiciously made, that he was cashier in the estab- here; 8up]»ose we have two drops of brandy, ? 
lishment where 1 had traced him, and the nephew Three penn’orths.’ 

Of the principal of the firm. My work being com- ‘ Better say sixpenny-worth,’ answered the youth, 

pleted, I went home and reported to ‘my snnerior ‘ Here Miss ; two sixpenn’orths of brandy.’ It is 
next morning ; who was quite satisfied with my drawn. We drink and talk. Drawing inforraa- 
first commission. tion out of the silly youth as easily as one draws 

The following day ‘a gentleman’ (for private l)eer from a lap, my employer presently says: 
detectives can dress like noblemen xvhen it suits ‘Let’s see, what lime was it when you left the 
them) called at Messrs , Leadenhall Street, office this afternoon ? ’ 

They were foreign merchants. He wished to see ‘ I haven’t been there since eleven o’clock in the 
the head of the firm. ‘ Tour business sir ?’ was the morning ; not at Bisliopsgute Street at least’ 
question. The answer \va.s : ‘Tell him I mmt see Here was something important got out of tlm 
him ; I come on importmt business.’ And lie did youth ; and the detective following up the idea 
see him, and communicated to him liis Irelief that and taking a bold sl»ot, says ; ‘But you were 
something must be wrong, us his nephew the expected at the other place ? ’ 
cashier was spending a lot "of money in gambling. ‘ Well, yes.’ 

Accounts were examined ; and the cashier was seen ‘ Let '» see, where is your other place 1 ’ 

no more in Lcadenhall Street or at the hell. The ‘Oh ! in Wallbrook.’ 

private detective was satisfied ; and so the matter ‘ You ought to liave been there, yon^now.’ 

ended. Upon this the youth turned psfe, but did not 

Now wc had to look to gentleman No. 2; and *1., . i e ^ 1 • n- 1 

having watched for two days without finding his ® ”’^”'ber of 5 our place in Lishops- 

whereabouts, my superior went with me, and lit a , , , .r , . 

comparatively early hour on the night of his j 1 • 

usui periodical visit he appeared in'the street, ^ P^rtment questions: How 
and I pointed him out to my superior, wlio, as the i ^ 

public-houses were not clo.sed, dodged him about i ^ rom . &c. 

until he entered a tavern, Vliere we followed, j , ^ answers, that at 

Then there was a quiet and confidential con versa- | ‘I’”"';'..!' | 

tion between myemjilover and the gentleman. Tlie i ^ must know T Jti'i *1 detecti ve ofheer, 1 

latter at first iiidignantly denounced the assump- ! ^ ! 

tion of any one daring to catechise him, but upon ' "dh 30U1 em[doyer and your j 

being told that he was addressing a detective, he i .i 1 ... 1 p • ! 

quietly pulled out a card, statii^ : ‘Tl.at’sinv the h«t stroke of convielmn : ‘ Oh, ; 

ildre.4 ; if you have any charge against me, you 1 5 my father will satisty , 

can make it’ My employer dexterously turned the j ' 1 .1 . i , 

matter to his oWn accoiint by a-sserting that his ' ,, " poor young man under our charge I 

only wish was to put the gentleman on his guard, ^ onl\ .sevenleen;; lit* was jilaced in a room 

as the gambling estahlLshmeut was being watched, nij enqdojcrs house under my care; and ^ 
and there would be a raid upon it in a dav or found who were his parents as well as lus > 

two. Upon this the gentleman w'as profuse in ‘^mploj er!>, the detectne. oThcer first Aveut to the 
thanks, and passed over something to my* employer, ^ball I forget the deep alihc- ; 

which so satisfied him, that he voluntarily offered *■’ niother, avIio, m tlie absence, of lu.s 


me a sovereign, which I was nothing loath j came down immediately on receipt 

accept, for the part I had taken in the matter. j /'j'® ^ , 1.1., 

^ ^ I ‘U iny ))oy, she cried, ‘ wliat have you done ? 

My conduct is approved, and I am .sworn in a | Tidl me all. O dear, 0 dearf And your I'atlmr 
fecial constable I have little matters to do wliich i away, and your .sister ill! What i.s"it? Wliut 
it is not interesting to relate, because they ajiply to j i.s it ? ’ 

‘ poor people,’ who are never worth- consideration, j ‘ 0 mother, mother !’ replied the youth, weeping, 
and convictions are easily gaineAl against them, j ‘I never did such a thing before. But the governor 
But one evening I am walking with my employer | .«ent me to pay nine pounds all in sovereign.s, and 


down Oxford Street ; it is late at night, and when 
near tlie Oxford Music Hall, w'c notice a young 
gentleman pulling out his gold at the bar of a 
tavern and treating liberally tiiose around him. 
The youth htis evidently not been used to the 
company with whom he is now associated : lie 
blushes at remarks, is dull at comprehending hnv 
jokes, yet tries to appear at ease, is profusely 
liberal, and dashes his money dowui as if he were 
a millionaire, 

‘Halloa !’ whispered my employer, who.«c experi- 
enced eye marks a victim ; ‘ tu6re ’s something i 
wrong here ;’ arid he tries to engage in con- 
versation with tlic young man, who only responds 
with : ‘ What will you hax'^e sir 1 ’ 

You’d think a detective would refuse to take 
anything at a suspected person’s expense. Not 
he ; that ’s his opportunity. ‘ Well, thank you,’ iny j 


! I lost one, and then I wa.s afraid to go liack.’ 
j ‘ And so you got into had coni|iany, and spent 
the rest. O you naiiglitj’^ wicked i.)oy I ’ 

‘ I don’t know what to do. By good rights,’ said 
the detective, ‘1 slunild take him off to the police 
station, in.stead of keejting him here ; but I must 
see what Mr .says.’ 

‘ Yes. oil, let me go with you to .Bishop.sgate 
Street sir; and I am sure Mr — ^ will not he hard 
upon the boy,’ replied the mother. 

To this my emi»loyer assentwl ; and in the end 
the youth was allowed to return home ; and the 
detective was rewarded for saving the youth. 

One morning we received a telegram to watch 
a certain train arriving at Euston Square from 
Birmingham., A ladv described, had left* that 
town by train for tbe purpose it was said, of 
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eloping with a man who was to meet her at the and relieved of his ilhgotten spoil ; and then rc- 
Loi^un terminus ; and the disconsolate husband, turned to his parents without the world knowing 
too late to stop her, wanted her actions watched o/ his crime. _ Yes, sometimes the family plate 
by the defectives. I was sent. I saw the has l)een carried off by sonae hopeless son, and 
lady and gentleman meet ; she threw herself the detective^s aid is called in to recover it, but 
into his arms and sobbed. I heard him say : * It to hide the crime. And indeed if truth were 
will Be all right Millie.’ A cab was called. I told, nearly one-half the cases of robbery of late 
heard the address they were to bo driven to, and years have been more or less under Oie cognisance 
followed the Vehicle, to assure myself this was at least of tho.se closely associated with the family 
their destination. 1 watched until midtdght, and circle. 

they never left the house ; and then I knocked I once thought that I might make a name for 
up my employer and told him the address. myself as an honest detective.' I began to see that 

‘ Leave the rest to me,’ he said. And the next there was scarcely a trade.sman in London, scarcely 
morning he di3cove.red the lady and gentleman ' a merchant that was not robbed by his underlings, 
were there under different name.s, and ha<l separate if not by those of a higher grade. I watched 
rooms, ‘ This won’t do,’ he said. ‘We must wait carefully, and confided my secret information to 
for further evidence before we can make a case.’ , employers. In some instances the persons were 


But he telegraphed to the husband that tlie dismissed ; that waf 
address was^nown. My duty was to watch the secute,’ the princi 
fugitives ; aiM I found they went to a lawyer’s in matters ; it is too ni 
Lincoln’s Inn ^tlields, and remained there two would rather suhmi 
hours, and then iBlurned, and so passed the first to attend the crin 
day ; but I had to wateft all night. The second day mention to the man 
the irate husband came to town and went to the not a hundred mih 
house where his truant wife was domiciled, in I knew his emplo; 
company with the detective, thinking he could matically robbed ev 
find out more than had been recorded to him. me. I then challen 
They were met by an indignant gentleman, who, of any book he hac 
in rejily to the ({uestion, ‘Where is my wife?’ would get it in tl 
said ; ‘ She is with me, under niy protection, until through the countii 
she gets rid of a horrible and brutal husband.’ He gave me the na 
‘ And what riglit have you sir, to give protcc- were only three in s 
tion to another man’s wife ?’ two guineas. I had 

‘ The right of a brother and guardian ! She had dezvous, talk slang, 
wriltc'.n to me previously of your brtxtal conduct, the price I was pre 
and then telegraphed that she could bear it no shouhl get the book, 
longer. — The telegram is here sir — “0 Sam, the manager I presei 
what am 1 to do ? My life is in jeopardy. I 'with his trade-mark 
dare not wait my husband’s return.” I had only ‘ this must be put a 
j'cdiriK'ii from India a few days, and on receipt of cipals ; and you mui 
that ] telegraphed — “ f’oine by ten o’clock train ; full information.’ I 
I will meet you at Euslon Square. — S.\m.” This the principals the t 
ti logrum I presume you saw, for it was left the plunder, 
beliind, I am informed; and you thought there ‘Ay,’ they said; 
wa-j an elopement.’ porter ; we ’ll ])rosecu 

I never knew all the ins and outs of this affair, of a ]>erson who ha 
w'hich I verily believe was a sell ; at least it business ; they are 
never came before the court, to my knowledge, cannot prosecute hii 
Idy employer I presume got well paid for it, for messenger; and he i 
he never grumbled about its being time lost. I that "we don’t well s 
got a-palt ry five shillings for uight-w.atching, over him. No ; wo musi 
and al)ove my wages. porter, we will gri 


dismissed ; that was all ‘ We don’t care to pro- 
secute,’ the principals would say, ‘for trivial 
matters ; it is too much trouble aiid expense. We 
would rather submit to small losses than be forced 
to attend the criminal courts.’ I happened to 
mention to the manager of a large publishing firm 
not a hundred miles from Paternoster Row, that 
I knew his employers were robbed and syste- 
matically robbed every week. He did not believe 
me. I then challenged him to give me the name 
of any book he had in the establishment, and I 
would get it in three days without its passing 
through the counting-house in the ordinary way. 
He gave me the name of a work of Avhich there 
were only three in stock, and the selling price was 
two guineas. I had only to go to a certain ren- 
dezvous, talk slang, and say what I rerpiired and 
the price I was prepared to give, and I knew I 
shouhl get the book. And to the astonishment of 
the manager I presented it to him on the third day 
with his trade-mark still upon it. ‘Well,’ he said, 

‘ this must be jrut a stop to. I must see the prin- 
cipals ; and you must call to-morrow and give us 
full information.’ I called as requested, and gave 
the principals the names of three "who shared in 


As to watching houses and persons, I have had I replied that I coxrld not take one without the 
to take a house and record faithfully every person others ; that it was a great pity, after all my time 
who went in and out of it during the day for and trouble expended in sifting the matter, they 
three weeks and a month at a stretch, not Icnow- would not make an exani]>le of the lot. No ; they 
ing why or wherefore. Very monotonous work would not do it ; but gave me a five-pound note, 
this lias been ; nothing to come of it but poor and asked me to say no more about it ! 
wages, an uncomfortable, uhprofital^le sort of I suppose I expressed annoyance at this, 
existence. I have had to follow a jierson from although I received a larger ^ituity than I had 
one end of London to the other, and make a record j hitherto done ; and 1 am afraid that I made no 
of every call that he made, and have never been | secret of my annoyaiico, for I wanted this to be 
Tised as witness to prove anything. I began to i my stepping-stone to ad \'an cement ; but it was not 
think that my superiors had all the loaves and to be. Neither was mv conduct admired by mv 


‘ Ay,’ they said ; ‘ as to the first, that 's the 
porter ; we ’ll ])rosecute him. The second is the son 
of a ]>erson who has considenible interest in the 
business ; they are a most respectable family ; we 
cannot prosecute him. The third is a confidential 
messenger ; and he is so exceedingly useful to us, 
that "we don’t well see how we could do without 
him. No ; we must not prosecute him. But the 
porter, we will give him into custody if you 
like.’ 

I replied that I coxxld not take one without the 
others ; that it was a great pity, after all my time 
aud trouble expended in sifting the matter, they 
would not make an exani]>le of the lot. No ; they 
would not do it ; but gave me a five-pound note, 
and asked me to say no more about it ! 

I suppose I expressed annoyance at this, 
although I received a larger ^ituity than I bad 
hitherto done ; and 1 am afraid that I made no 


fishes, and I only got the crumbs that fell from 
their table. If there was anything to be done 
which would bring in something handsome, why, 
my clyef did it himself. A banker’s son making 
too free willi his father's name is to be taken into 


custody by the detective, to be well frightened, j employ incut. 


to ne. either was my conauci aamirea oy mv 
superiors, who told me that I should keep a still 
tongue, and furtlier, that I had no right to take 
action in any matter on my oxvn responsibility. 
Aud as there was no hope of aidvancement, I retired 
from the service to enter upon more profitable 
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COOKERT IHBTRXJCTION FOR THE RURAL 
XABOtTBING POPULATION. 

We learR from a contemporary that the opera- 
tions of the Edinburgh School of, Cookery are 
being very widely extended, and grat\fymg evi- 
dence of the practical usefulness of the instruc- 
tions urhich can be imparted by the teachers 
it has trained has lately been supplied from a 
district so distant as Devonshire. Sir T. Acland, 
M.R, who is well known for the time and 
labour he has expended in efforts to improve the 
“ domestic conditions of the agricultural poor, was 
anxious that instruction in cookery should be 
given to the cottagers on his estates, which are 
situated in the vicinity of Exeter and Taunton. 
Not being satisfied that the course of instruction 
given at me National School of Cookery in London 
was the best qualified to fit a teacher for the 
business of shewing the wives and daughters of 
I agricultural labourers how to make the best of 
I the culinary resources within their reach, he put 
I himself into communication with the Edinhuigh 
I School of Cookery, and a teacher from that scliool, 
Miss Barnett, has been employed for some time 
in giving practical instruction, with ‘demonstra- 
tion lessons,’ to the cottagers on his estates. Sir 
^omas made great personal e.\ertions, and was 
so satisfied with the results, that he has made 
ublic a statement of the benefits which might 
e expected to follow if means were taken to 
I cause such instruction as cookery to be given 
I among the agricultural population generally. In 
f this document, Sir Thomas observes with regard 
i to the, Edinburgh School of Cookery: ‘In tlmt 
i school I find that two points are cleai'ly uuder- 
; stood : first, that a teacher ought to be a really 
well-educated lady, by which I mean that she 
must have had a good liberal and general educa- 
tion, and have been trained in certain branches 
of physical science ; secondly, that it is quite 
necessary to study the habits, difficulties, and 
limited me.anB of the labouring classes before we 
can help them in the management of their food.’ 
He bears testimony to the excellent work done 
by the Edinburgh teacher, though she ‘has been 
strictly limited to the appliances in actual use, 
with the addition of a very small contribution 
in the way of meat, garden-stuff, and groceries. 
The teacher has come in contact with the wood- 
[ fire of the cottage hearth, with tlie crock instead 
I of the saucepan, with the contracted cottage .stove, j 
I and with other conditions which must be taken 
into account in cottage cookery.’ It is to be hoped 
that Sir Thomas Acland’s example will be largely 
followed. It is worthy of mention that teachers 
! from the Edinburgh school have been lately 
teaching in Harrow, Guernsey, and Coniwall, as 
well as in {daces nearer home. 


OIL AT SEA. 

A correspondent, who takes much interest in 
the subject of oil, as a medium for calming 
turbulent waters (as recently noticed in these 
pages), bos favourwl us with a few hints, which 
W« gladly place before our readers. He writes 
as fblluws : 

‘I may mention a-few of the numerous objects 
that oil might be boneficiaJly appllfed to : To 
fi^ilitate the launching and landing of life-boats ; 


to facilitate the removing of a crew from a wreck 
either on the coast or in the open sea ; to facilitate 
the entrance of fishing-boats into the harboui • to 
enable them to ride more safely at their lines or 
nets, and thereby save the serious kfss they often 
sustain by having to abandon their fishing-gear. 
It might even be found beneficial in facilitating 
the ■ entrance of vessels into harbours such as 
Aberdeen or the Tyne during storms. It might 
tend to save many vessels from becoming total 
wrecks if the waves could be mollified until the 
gale abated; or at least might enable them to 
hold together for a longer time, thus affording 
greater opportunity for saving the crews. It 
might even be a matter of economy for many 
harbour authorities to have it ready for instant 
application, if means could be devised for apply- 
ing the oil to the broken water outside, and keep- 
ing up the supply until the gale passes over. Now 
what is wanted is a cheap, simple, but ready and 
efficient means of apjilying the c^’l in every con- 
ceivable necessity ; and if a vc-^> small percentage 
of the ingenuity at pre.se it applied to devising 
the best means of destroying our fellow-men was 
brought to bear on this object, 1 have no doubt 
it would .«oon be accomplished. I .should think 
it would not be difficult to construct a .shell to 
be filled with oil in such a way that it would 
cither burst or be made to open when it fell into 
the water so as to allow the, oil to escape, Avhich 
would then .speedily come to the surface. Such 
shell iniglit be fired from the mortar-guns which 
are kept at so many stations round our coast, 
whore rockets and life-boats are .so often required ; 
.and at sea-co.ast harbours a gun could easily bo 
placed in a proper position and kept in constant 
readiness, 'riien as to life-boats, every one of them 
should have an oil-tank cijuiiiment. And every 
fishing-boat should carry a small tank constantly 
full on all occjisioiLS and at all seasons. 

‘ E-xperience I have no doubt would very soon 
devi.se .suitable way.s and* means if once we had 
the matter fairly started under .suitable auspices.’ 


A L 0 N E. 

Alone by t'cc ocean at even to wander, 

When soft e’er the waters the nioonlwams .are cast ; 
To hear .some sweet vuice in the tiiilows’ iloep tliuiider, 
And dre.an» of t)io fast-fading scenes of the past. 

To five o'er sigain throngh the days that .are nnndjcred; 

With all the bright visions too quickly dispelled; 

To cull hack sweet drcaius from the grave where they 'vo 
slumbered, 

And fancy the pleasures that Fate has withheld. 

Man thus is not lonely — for\imc cainiot .sever 
The charm that unitc.s us in Memory’s chain ; 
Though Death the sweet voice may have edlenced for 
ever, 

llemerubrancc can waken its accents again. 

The friends and the loves tlmt by distance arc hidden, 
The days that were lit with the fullness of bliss. 

Will return, by the fond voice of Memory bidden, 

And cheer the siul soul in a moment like thia 

Then marvel not ye who in crowds find your pleasure, 
That Koliiudo’s silence for pain can atone, 

For Life’s' brightest gems are in Memory’s treasure, 
And Heaven .seems nearc.st when man is alono ! 

Gkobob Earnist. 

Printed and J^blished by W. h Ji, Chambers, 4f Pater- 
noster Itow, London, and 339 High Street, EDjNWUuaii. 
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Some years ago we were in want of a house, and 
purchased one that was just newly huilt, and 
seemingly in excellent condition, besides being 
commodious as a dwelling according to modern 
notions. The price was two thousand four hundred 
])Ouudfl, which was thought to be cheap for such 
a mansion. Like some other Imuses in the row, 
it had been erected on speculation by a builder, 
lie was a decent, meek-looking man of advanced 
age, with a good reputation, and no one could 
have supposed him to be guilty of cheating. 
■\Vhutever ho was, it is proper to put people on 
their guard, by relating what was the upshot of 
the purchase we had made. 

This house of ours, which with painting and one 
thing and another, diil, not cost less tliau three 
thousand pounds, turned out to bo a sham. 
Everything to the eye looked well enough. The 
apartments were elegant, the lobbies and staircase 
spacious, the sunk floor for the domestics all that 
could be desired. IVe are settled down, and things 
go on very w'ell for a time. At length suspicions 
begin to be entertained that all is not right. There 
'is a screw loose somewhere, or rather a great many 
sc.re^\•3. The first indication of this unpleasant 
state of matters was a smell where rro smell ought 
to bo. Then, several more smells were discovered, 
all of them too significant of the fact that there 
was something seriously wrong. A search for the 
source and cause of the smells W’as made by an 
expert in the profession of house-building, who 
was said to be clever at hunting out and curing 
had smells. Well, the investigation takes place. 

It was interesting to observe the way in whicli 
the expert made his diagnosis of the ailment 
under which the house seemingly laboured. Like 
a hound trying to get on the scent of game, he 
sniffed about in all directions, and applied his 
nose along thc'walls and skirting-boards, until he 
fixed on the spots whence issued the malarious 
odours. These spots were opened up, skirting- 
boards were removed, and floors lifted. What 
hideous circumstances were revealed ! The princi- 1 


pal soil-pipes running underneath a passage were 
broken, from having been laid on soft earth, that 
had sunk ; with the result that the sewage, 
instead of getting away, had poured into the foun- 
dations of the house, causing a filthy quagmire. A 
metal soil-pipe coming down an interior wall w'as 
cracked, in consequence of a bend haiung been 
roughly made, fumes from the crack escaping into 
a bedroom. As if to aggravate these horrors, a 
gas-pipe beneath the dining-room floor had been 
so imperfectly jointed that the gas found its way 
upwards behind the lath-and-plaster partitions. To 
make a long story short, the whole pipe-system of 
the establishment was wrong. Pipes were placed 
where no pipes should have been, and all were 
imperfectly executed. It appeared as if cheapness 
had been alone consulted, and that the builder — 
honest man — wished only to get the house off his 
liands, no matter what might be the consequence. 
Besides the imperfect pipe-system, the floors were 
made of unseasoned wood, causing a shrinkage 
all over, with gaps between the deals. As a 
remedy, several floors had to he lifted, and relaid 
with some additional new portions. A general 
idea of the manner in which things had been 
scamped, may be gathered from the fact, tliat the 
expense to which we wore put first and last by 
employing masons, joiners, and plumbers, to 
rectify had work, amounted to upwards of tliree 
hundred pounds. 

We have ventured on telling these experiences 
as a sample of what hundreds of individuals could 
say regarding houses put upon the miorket in a 
scandalously defective condition, but of which 
condition purchasers are wholly unaware. The 
introduction of pipes to supply fresh-water and 
gas, and to carry off sewage, has Viistly altered the 
character of dwellings. A house no longer consists 
of only four walls and a roof, of which every one 
may judge. It comprehends a Jiighly ingenious 
system of metal and stoneware tubes, concealed 
for the most part beneath flopra and behind parti- 
tions, and almost as complicated as the machinery 
of a watch. A fine opportunity accordingly occurs 
for palming off houses with a scamped organisa- 
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tion of pipes, liot only to the inconvenience, Init 
the extreme danger of families inhabiting tiietn. 
We would by no means aver that all buildei-a 
are disposed to act the part of cheats. Amongst 
them there are honourable men Vvho would 
disdain, to overreach employers or jnirehasers ; 
but beyond question, as is seen by daily expe- 
rience, there are many who from ignorance, indif- 
ference, or motives of avarice, offer houses for 
sale which in a sanitary point of view are unin- 
habitable. 

To put the public on their guard concerning 
the fatal effects of improper hon.se construction, 
a medical man acquainted with domestic sanitary 
defects has issued a work for popular instruc- 
tion on the subject, ‘ Dangers to Health, by T. P. 
Teale, M.A.’ (Churchill, Loudon, 1878). Mr Teale, 
we understand, is surgeon to the General Infirmary 
at Leeds. His book is unique of it.s kind. It 
is not a dissertation, but a practical guide for 
the use of house-builders and househohicrs. By 
means of coloured pictorial illusStratious, imperfec- 
tions in piping are readily shewn. The follow- 
ing are the more obvious errors pointed out. 
The water-closet is in the centre of the house 
instead of near an outside wall. The drain is 
under the floor of a room or beneath a passage. 
The soil-pipes emit gases which contaminate the 
water-cisterns, so that the water for drinking and 
washing is polluted to the danger of health. The 
vitiated air from badly jointed soil-pipes is seen 
flying in streams acro.ss the rooms, to e.scajie by 
the fire-places, and poisoning peoi>le who are lying 
in their beds. More than a dozen plates illustrate 


havoc ensues. In 1875, an outbreak of fever at 
Croydon, long unaccountable, was traced to Hiis 
cause. We quote the account of tlie affair from, 
the Times. ‘ The Board of Health, it is said 
has power under existing acts of p'arliament to 
inspect cow-sheds, but not dairies. Dr A. Car- 
penter stated to the Croydon Board of Health 
that he has known of a case in which fever of 
the typhoid kind was distributed in consequence 
of the dairy in w'hieh the milk was kc'pt being 
in communication w'ith the sewers of the district, 
and it unfortunately happened that the communi- 
cation was not trapped. The milk was kept in 
the dairy and in the basement ; and the trap being 
opened and certain arrangements carried on with 
carbolic acirl, many of the customers of that milk- 
man returned the milk because it smelt of tar. 
That told liim at once the communication between 
the sewer and the dairy w’as oj)en, mvl that the 
foul air was finding its way into tlfe dairy and 
becoming absorbed by the mij^’ than which 
nothing in nature is so capable 'rfi'absorbing sewer- 
gases. That dairy was the'^iueans of distributing 
typhoid germs, and yet the dairyman was innocent 
of mixing foul water with his milk.’ 

A common form of scamping occurs in the lay- 
ing of pavements in the lower floors. Pavement.? 
ought in every instance to be laid on a thick 
bed of dry broken stones, bricks, or ashes, and to 
be jointed with strong cement. As the bringing 
of dry rubbish for this purpose Avonld cause some 
expen.s(^, scamping is re-sorled to. T'hc slabs of 
pavement are laid on the coM or it may be damp 
earth. The result is that in certain .states of the 


the various mischiefs which are’ produced by 1 .atmosphere, the moistuni conden.se.^ on the surface 
neglecting to trap the soil-pipes. A trap consists j of the cold pavement, which as.snmcs the ai)pear- 
of a double bend in a pipe to hold a certain 1 ance of being covered with water. In time, by 
quantity of water, through wliicli the in-alignant I coristant wetting, the stone di.'^integrates, and 
gases cannot penetrate. Without a proper trap, 1 re(purcs to be renewed. We strongly counsel 
these gases soar upwards through the wlu>le j purchasers of houses to make sure that the p.n o- 
house, as is at once signified by close and j ments have been properly laid. Neglecting this. 


ofiensive smells. But traps are not enough. 
The principal soil-pipe should be ventilated by a 
separate pipe issuing into the open air at the top 
of the hou.se. We need also to look to the joint- 
ing of soil-pipes. Will it be credited '( In numer- 
ous instances, the different lengths of jnpes are not 
jointed at all. The end of one length is .simply, 
for the sake of cheapness, stuck into the adjoining 
length. Sometimes, to save appearance.^, the pipes 
are jointed with putty, whereas they should be 
securely soldered. It frequently happens that by 
these and other imperfections no mischief i.s appre- 
hended until some one in the house i.s laid down 
^ a smart attack of typhoid fever oi' diphtheria. 
The old saying used to be, ‘Death in the pot.’ 
It is now, ‘ Death in the pipe.’ The paramount 
advice to every one is now, ‘ Look to your pipes,’ 
Nothing seems to be so susceptible of contami- 
nation as fresh milk. If there be any foul air in 
the house, the milk is sure to suffer. The stories 
told of diseases arising from the use of vitiated 
milk are endless. U’8u^ly,the vitiation is ascribed 
to adulteration with foul water, or to foul water 
having been drunk by the cows. Such dqubtle-ss 
has been the case sometimes ; but it is now 
ascertained that the purest milk and cream 
are liable to be rendered unwholesome by the 
imndious attack of sewer-gases. When an un- 
trapi^ soil-pipe or sewer has communication with 
a dairy contaming open pans of mil!l^, dreadful 


they m.ay reckon on h.aving a damp house. The 
same precaution .should bo u.sed in laying pfissages 
with Portland cement. Unless the cement rusts 
on a thick diy b,a.si.s, it will disintegrate, and 
Ijave an unsiirhtly damp asjiect. 

In mo.st instances in which an r)utbrt‘ak of 
diphtheria or typhoid takes place in a neighbour- 
hood, blarnc i.s thrown upon architects for s.anc- 
tioning the defective drainage of house.?. Vast, 
numbers of houses, liowever, are built • and 
inlnabitod without consulting with architects, %vho 
have their own difficulties to contend with. In 
cases where they are employed, they w.age a 
continual and provoking war A\ith contractors 
in different departments of wmrk. They give 
express injunctions for the execution of every 
detail, and frequently, if at .all po.ssiblc, such 
obligations are shirked. The foundation.? of the 
house arc defective, the mortar for building is 
surcharged with street-scrapings, the timbers 
fall short of the requisite strength, the nails 
employed are of an inferior (quality, the lead 
is not of the weight bargained for, the slates 
are not first-rate, the plastering of the rooms i.? 
so bad that if punctured by a nail, sand pours 
out in a stream, the floors are laid with unsea- 
soned timber, and the oil-paint on the doors and 
window-sashes is composed of whiting, or some 
other cheap* substitute for white-lead. There is 
scamping throughout. It is, a comiaou practice 
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to buy defective drain-tubes, which are sold at 
axheap rate. These defective tubes, known as 
‘ seconds,’ are partly broken or cracked ; some- 
times they, are misshapen, oval instead of round, 
or perhaps twisted. Anyway, they produce leak- 
age with its attendant dangers to health. 

S^culative builders in necessitous circum- 
stances arc knd'wn to resort to tricks beyond 
the use of scamped pipes. Wc have heard of an 
instance in which the gutters for rain-water on 
the top of a house were composed of nothing 
more than pitched brown j)aper instead of load. 
The rascal who was guilty of this piece of scamp- 
ing wanted to borrow money on the property. 
Worse than this has been reported to us. A 
person in the neighbourhood of London who was 
in the habit of building houses and of effecting 
mortgages on them as soon as erected, w^as on one 
occasion s% hard run for money, that in order 
to finish a lo.t of houses and get them occupied, 
ho took awajyjhe locks, grates, and cliimuey- 
pieces of the h(m63ika] ready mortgaged. This was 
of course nothing hu\ theft; but the mortgagee 
of the houses that were plundered would not 
incur the trouble and e.\pense of prosecuting the 
depredator. Many such stories could be related. 

Looked at comprehensively, scamping appro- 
priately ranks with the adulteration of food, and 
those villainous liuancial frauds that are the 
disgrace of our limes. In almost every branch of 
manufacture, scamping is developed without sliame, 
and likely enougli without remorse. Houses are 
scamped, ships are scamped, even some of the 
w'orks in railway construction are scamped. People 
wear scamped clothing, eat scamped food, drink i 
water that is polluted Ity scamped work. Cheated 
on all liands from tin? cradle to the grave ; the 
cheating very freiinently being committed by men 
"who as] )i re to keep a fair face to the worlds and 
to signalise themselves by a parade of religious 
profession ! Besides the downright dishonesty 
with which we are so afit to be assailed, one needs 
to be constantly on his guard against a spirit of 
trifling and indifference. Jobs of all sorts are 
performed iii a style of easy carelesBiiess, Eurnest- 
ne.ss in ]irofessional pursuit. s is rather looked down 
upon than otherwi.se. ITiuler the auspice.s of 
inconsiderate plulanthropists, the idling of time 
is exalted to a kind of virtue, as if the greatness 
of England depended on every man ami xvoman 
doing as little serious work a.s they possibly could. 
The waut of earnest care to do a thing well, 
would occasionally be amusing if it were not 
dangerous. A smell of gas in a room is .sometimes 
traced to the fact of a nail having been driven 
into a gas-pipe. A house goe.s on fire in con.se- 
quence of a beam of wood being projected into a 
flue. Other iu-stances of carelessness will occur to 
recollection. 

Numerous and exceedingly commendable are 
now the efforts maile to diffuse technical know- 
ledge in the useful arts. Large .sums arc expended 
by government for the purpose. There are 
popular lectures without end on the subject. 
Apparently it is all up-hill work. In our opinion, 
nnskilfulness is less to be complained of than the 
want of honesty. If any good is to be done, there 
must be a more prevalent conscientiou.sness — a 
little ^ore sense of honour and moral obligation, 
and, shall we add, a stronger determination to 
work than lo spend time in listless and positively 


mischievous ‘recreation.’ Let scamping in every 
branch of workmanship receive not only public 
.reprobation, but the punishment justly due— as 
the fashionable phrase goes— to ‘ falsehood, fraud, 
and wilful ftnposition.’ 

The scamping of house-construction, of which 
we have presented some illustrations, will need 
some special check. Exi.sting arrangements are in 
a great measure illusory. As is well known, 
there are local sanitary authorities, whose duty 
it is to inspect and certify dwellings previous 
to their occupation ; but from whatever cause, 
the duties of these dignitaries are not j^rformed 
with the searching rigour which public safety 
calls for. In this respect, therefore, we would 
have the law amended, by introducing the action 
of a central authority, without whose licence no 
plans should be sanctioned, or dwellings occupied. 
At the same time, let it be explicitly understood 
that no legislation however stern can exempt 
j people from looking after their o\vn affairs. It is 
incumbent on every householder to make himself 
acquainted with the varieties of imperfection to 
which the mechanical appliances of his dwelling 
are liable ; and if he does not, he knows where at 
least a .share of the blame should rest. w. c. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER V. — AT LLOSTHUEL COURT. 

Those crags of granite, reddish here, bluish 
there in the shade, but which the sun’s first 
gleam turns to glowing crimson and sparkling 
azure, have a character of their own, and can 
belong to one portion only, and that the wildest, 
of the coasts of storm-lashed Britain. The barren 
heath above, bi-own and purple, and gorgeous with, 
yellow broom and golden gorse, with stones pro- 
truding from its du.sky surface like the hones of a 
buried giant, has its character too. How grandly 
the rocks stand forward to bear and beat back the 
rush of the mighty ti<le-wave3 — billows such as 
only surge in from the vast Atlantic, to break 
upon the Oornish cliffs, all scarred and splintered 
by their fury. Cornwall it is that, in its weird 
beauty of hovering mist and rich colour, lies 
before u.s ; and that cre-scent-shaped town in the 
bay, hall’-watoring place half-lishing village, is 
Trepoil. Tliero i.s a Tivport in France, own 
cousin to ibis one ; hut the Treport of our story 
faces less south than west, towards tlie measure- 
less watere, over the shimmering surface of which 
many a Coruisli mariner must have gazed with 
untaught inquisitiveness, long before a Genoese 
pilot, called Chri.stoplier Colon or Columbus, 
shewed the way to the immense Americas that 
lay beyond. 

That mansion nestling high up among masses 
of old trees, oaks and elms, that in Kent or Berk- 
shire would be clas.sod as of common stature, but 
which are Anak.s of tlie fore.st here, in this regioi?. 
of sweeping gales and salt-sea air, is Llosthuel 
C.lourt, Aronicled in local guide-books. Debrett 
and l)od and Murray, great authorities all, agree 
with the local guide-books in declaring it to be the 
seat of the Honourable the Dowager Lady Larpent 
Llosthuel t,.ourt had been one of old Joseph 
Larpent’s judicious investments. In England, 
as in France, to buy up ;land in email plots and 

f iarcels, by retail as it were, notoriously needs a 
ong , pur|o and a lavish hand. But a shrewd 
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sum for 


who oan t>#)«d <(0 ofer a laige lump 
am V .iilkolesale, gets a respectable 


return for bis money, coupled u’itU tbat prestige 
which nothing but *the dirfy acres’ can confer. 
These partieular acres had ^en bought cheaply 
enough from a beggared spendthrift, who lacked 
but cash and credit to emulate the extravagance 
of bis ancestors Over Llostliuel Court and its 
wide donuuns Lady Larpeut now reigned supreme. 
To say that the Dowager, as imcontrolled mistress 
of this large property, with all its claims manorial 
and riparian, its royalty of mines and minerals, 
its rights of fishery and turbary, of pasturage and 
pannage, was universally popular, would be to 
say too much. Few very prosperous persons can 
expect to be viewed, while living, through tliat 
flattering halo which invests the dead. Some 
grumbling attended Lady Larpent’s high-handed 
efforts even to do good. People are not to be 
hustled out of the familiar grooves, even though 
the grooves be those of squalor and barbarism, 
without indulging in the British solace of a growl. 
And 80 there were those who felt, and those who 
feigned to feel, a sentimental regret for the ‘ old 
Squires,’ as they called the dispossessed Pcnhuids 
of Llosthucl — King Logs at their host — and who 
spoke of the Dowager behind her hack by the 
nicknames of My Lady Absolute and Madam 
Moneybags. 

It was a mellow day, tenderly bright, as becomes 
the Far West, and the i>eacocks ou the stone 
terrace sunned their sweeping trains and sheeny 
necks until every jewelled iris of tlieir resplendent 
feathers sparkled in the welcome rays. In the j 
blue drawing-room — there was a white as well as | 
a yellow and a blue diamug-room at Llostliuel , 
Court — was Maud Htauhope, alone beside im open ' 
window that commanded a i)lcasant prospect, rose- 1 
garden and terrace and shrubbery, green meadow, 
and savage moor, and the many-hue<l llaslung sea, 
all blended in one bird’s-eye view. She had a | 
book in her hand ; hut she was not reading, | 
neither did she heed thoac plumed inagni(ico.‘5 the | 
peacocks, that, as they slowly strutted past, would , 
antermit their stately march to stretch forth tlicir 
serpeutine necks and lift their tufted heads in ' 
mercenary hopes of hiicuit. Her eyes — beautiful 
brown eyes were Maud’s — passed inattentive 
over the glowing colour of the clump.s of scarlet 
geranium, over the velvet greeiiswanl, over the 
softer green of the ferns, and seemed to ga/.e 
dreamily at the far-off range of the Wtdsh hill.*;, ^ 
dim and blue against the sky-line. It was evident ^ 
that the girl’s thoughts M'urc far away froja j 
Llosthuel Court and all that belonged to it. ; 

A rustle of silk, a finn weighty tread on the 
soit Tournay carpet, and Maud hpcomi*? conscious 
that her hostess is in the room, .She turns, 
smiling. ‘ I hav'e left you for a long time, 3ny 
dear,’ said the Dowager, with old-fafhioned cordi- 
ality ; ‘ but I am a woman of hu^ines^, as I often 
tell you, and I have had to auswer half-a-do/en j 
letters siuce the po.st-bag came in, and to set ' 
aside as many more of them endorsed, in red ink, 
“No;” ‘"Ask for particulars “Refer .to London 
solicitors ; ” “ Will conshler it and “ Politely, 
No," for the guidance of my right-hand man— 

I don’t quite like styling him a secretary, and 
he would prefer not being called a clerk— Mr 
Morris. By-the-hye, Morris brings me word tliat 
old Captain Cleat, of the steamer Western Maid, 


is dead at last.. Poov old deat ! he had been 
crippled with the rheumatism, and fitter for the 
firewde than the dock, these eighteen monthtf*-- 
aud since Christmas a bed-ridden invaliil— but we 
didn’t like to appoint a successor white he lived. 
Now I have in my own mind fixed on a new 
commander for the Western Maid, Can syott 
guess Maud, love, who it is V 

Maud tried to look and even to ft^el a hecojning 
interest. ‘Whoever i.s to have the post, Aunt 
Larpent,* she said, ‘ will have a very pretty yesael 
to command. The t restern Maid, as she lies in 
harbour yonder, looks jw trim as a yacht’ 

‘Trim enough she is,’ answered the Dowager 
in her imperious way ; ‘ but that 's because I hate 
to see anything, afloat or ashore, go to ruin out 
of candle-end economy. The other shaudiolders, 
but for me, would have grudged every coat of 
fresh paint and inch of new sailcloth but as it 
is, the steamer is spruce enough. 1 'would bet 
any amount of lci<l gloves Muml, piy dear, that 
you cannot guess the name ofobev now captain ! 

I \Yell then, 1 have written *to olfvv the aiqjoint- 
inent to the hero of your hist niouth’.s boating 
adventure at Gwen Naut—that young Asliton - - 
Hugh A‘'hton. 1 suspect you have forgotten his 
name already. At your age,’ complacently con- 
tinued Lady Lai pent, ‘it h ahno.st as ea-y to 
forget a.s to learn ; but at my time of life it is 
ditlerent.’ 

Maud was inwanlly thankful that the Dt)wa..:ei’s 
self-.satiblaction rendered hei so conveniently blind 
to the fact that h(‘i niece's fae had -uddcnly 
fiaslud to a burning ciimHon, ninl almo^t a*, so.iu 
grown ])al(‘ .at the mention of Hugh A'-hti n'^ 
name. Mi'-s .St.uihope was aiuTV with iui.-idf 
bcc.au.se the thing was so, becau'-e in‘r aunt’s word.s 
(hanced to be m such une\petiu-d eoiiuddcnie 
with her own tlioughls, ju-t as a raiuluni shot 
inaj' fire a maga/im <>1 gunpowdm. Had '.he 
passed through the novitiate ol a London K.i'oa 
—which 1 take b) be for gii Is wliat the hauleuing 
orde.il is for a Reil Indian w.urioi’- .ind w.i- . he 
to blush thus absurdly at the mere mention of 
a young ni.an who li.id certainly rendered lu'r 
a great service, but wlio w.us as lur remote fiom 
her ow n sphere in life as though they had been 
inhabitants of dili'ereut planets t Why, the ninth 
daughter of a country clergyman could not h.ive 
.shewn loss of liigh-bred indillereace than .die, 
Maud Stanhope, hml done. Luckily tin- iJowugei, 
sh.irp-siglited euougli ou ordinary ocf.isjon«, .saw 
notliing of Maud’s Udl-tale change of colour. 

‘Yes; the irisicni Muid it soeiiis to me will 
be the very thing for young A'liton. lie. does 
not know the coast, ami ])erhap.s not much of 
steamers ; but Long Michael, as they call him, 
is a good mate, and will help him out ol a scrajie 
until he sees his wav. I daret.iy the other shaie- 
holders will grumble in their t.l(!eve.s. Each of 
them would’ like a kin.smau, and in any case a 
Coniishman, some Pol, Tre, or Pen, to get the 
appointment,’ said the lady of Llo.sthuel, with that 
air of confident reliance ou her own judgment 
w’hich avas familiar to all who knew her ; ‘ but 
I am the Comjiany. At all events, I have written 
to this young fellow Hugh, to make him the 
offer.’ 

‘You have w'ritlen, aunt?’ rejoined Maud, 
feeling it inepmhent on her to say something, and 
speaking as unconcernedly os she couLL 
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‘Yea. Ihave no doubt of his aoceptanoe, oMas diplomacy had hithei^ failed in lorodniputg 
Ue that the Board will confirm my nominationi' desired effect of indudng hia mother to replenish 


little that the Board will confirm my noBunatto®,' 
re|ilied Lady Larpent. ^ Have you seen Luciua them. 

to-day 1* she asked ; and as she put the mostion, ‘ It is a pity that Luciiw should he so idle/ 
her observuit eyes sought Maud's' face. But this said the- D6 wager, with a slight couttaction of her 
time there was not the faintest indication of a resolute brows, 

blu^. No; Maud had not seen Sir Lucius, her * It is a pity, I am sure, that ho should have 
cousin. The baronet was a late riser, and carried nothing to interest him,’ returned Maud, 
hia London hours w-ith him into the country. At ‘What are you two about— singing my praises, I 
breakfast he was never visible, declaring, as he hope, for I certainly caught the sound of my own 
did, that a slice of toast and a cup of chocolate name ? ’ imperturbably inquired Sir Lucius, as he 
supplied his simple needs ; but that no motive less strolled into the room. ‘ Ilow do you do, mother ? 
cogent than a meet of the foxhounds could per- — Good-morning, Maud ! It is rooming still, 
Buade him to curtail his slumbers to the extent you know, socially and conventionally, though the 
necessary to enable liim to put in an appearance at shadow of the sun-dial points the wrong way, and 
the morning meal. the natives have trudged from work to what 

Time, iu Sir Lucius’s opinion, passed but very they call their dinner, and trudged back again, 
tediously at Llosthuel Court ; and he had even already. I should like excessively to be a plough- 
come to %el boraetliing like a i>ersonal enmity boy, and earn my eighteen-pence a day, and have 
towards the turret clock, which struck the hours of a healthy appetite for beans and bacon ! As it 


tlie day with ’^ch pedantic slowness. He chafed, 
as chained- up <io;.^uwe prone to chafe, against the 
quasi-bondage to which he had to submit. Wliy 
was h(‘ at Llosthuid, why condemned to inhabit a 
dwelling beneath the roof of which he mu^t be on 
liis best behaviour, and to saunter away his days 
beside the sea ? 8ir Lucius did not care a straw f(»r 
th e sea. At Cowes it was all very well, since 
the yachti and the Club and the matches could 
not very well exist without salt-w’ater ; but the. 
Atlantic was to our dandy baronet as dreary as 
(Sahara. Ilis mother’s grand mansion in hi.s eyes 
wa-. as dismal as a jtrisou and as prim as a board- 
ing-school. lie w()ul<l .'(ooner have been elsewhere 
— almost anywhere, even in London, at tliat time 
of year fii-.hionablv' impos-dhle, had it not been for 
hit (K-ht". And the worst of it was that his debts 
acre ubiquitous, meddling uitli and inihicncing 
every action and detail of his life. He had paid 
uhai he tould not help pajing to the more impor- 
tunate and energetic among his tradesmen, and 
the baciiJicc hatl left hnu almost penniless. 

Sir LiK'iub had invitations by the dozen, nn<l 
might have spent his week, his three days, or hi.s 
fortnight at halls, castles, and abbeys, the owners 
wheieot, noble, gentle, or plutocratic, would have j 
feasted and feted him splendidly enough, given 
him the run ot their i>artiidgo preserves and 
pheasant covers and grou-e moor.s and private 
theatricals ; or mounted him, when the hunting 
season should set in, on the pick of the stable ; 
and in fact done all that ho.sjdtality suggested, 
except the supplying him wdlh leady-money. 
Tliere was the rub. Without ready-money, as he 
acknowledged with a sigh, English country-visiting 
is for a sporting bachelor, especially when that 
bachelor hM a handle to his name, impossible. 
There are fust country-houses where gaiubling in 
some shape, even though it take the form of 
guinea-pool or of unlimited loo in thegimall-hours, 
IS always going on. There arc slow country- 
houses where gruff grooms of the stables and 


..unow ..uciwi glooms oi mo scaoies ana personal tastes ana naons oi a ueemeu sort, 

gracious grooms of the chambers, martinet head- But Lady Larpent had her doubts. Her other 
keepers, aud Behemoths of butlers, levy cruel toll offspring had characters that she could appreciate, 
upon the purses of their master’s guests. There Edgar promised to turn out a generous manly 
are half a score of cases constantly turning up in voung fellow. Willie was a bri^t lovable boy. 
which he whom Dives delights to honour must The iDowager siglied now and then as the sus- 
put his hand in his pocket ; and woe to his social picion forced itself upon her that her eldest son 
good tjharacter if that pocket be empty ! differed from his brethren* as a vulture differs 

Those of bir Lucius were as bare os the pockets from a pi<»eon. 
of a man ot his station weU could be, and aU his | But SiJ Lucius, good, bad, or indifferent as the 


is, I feel my.self an awful drone, mother, in this 
agricultural hive of your‘5, and scarcely like to 
venture out into the model farm, for fear the 
working bees should set upon me aud sting me to 
death, as not worth my keep, I assure you.’ 

CHAPTER TI.— SIR LCCIUS AT HOME. 

There are Happy Families elsewhere than beliind 
the wires of a travelling showman’s cage, and in 
the very best society we ma)' often find the keen 
raven and the plump guinea-pig, the pert uiagpie, 
the pink-ej'ed rabbit, the meek white mouse, and 
the blinking owl, in pacific contiguity. The 
cuckoo differs less from the hedge-sparrow than 
do .some brothers and sisters, some parents and 
children, from their nearest and dearest. Can 
fla.sliing Miss F.ilcon really be the dauerhter of 
mild sirs Dove ! Is yonder bold-faced boy, who 
seem-) ready, like a young buccaneer, to take the 
world by storm, actually of the same brood as 
gentle James the budding curate, or that incipient 
(hly man, careful little llertie i Nothing but the 
viewless chain of h.ibit could link together natures 
so various and so antiigonistic. 

Sir Lucius Larpent, in the family to which he 
belonged, boro some rc.-semhlance to a hawk in a 
poultry-yard ; and just as a haw'k whose eli 2 >ped 
w'ing-feathcrs di-able him from flight, learns to 
consort peaceably with the very hens over w'hoso 
half-lledged chie'kens he was wont to hover omi- 
nous, so did the baronet try to a^ipear in as favour- 
able a light as possible before the other inmates 
of Llo.sthuel Court. His temper was bad ; but he ! 
kept it, like a runaway horse, well in hand. 
His selfishness was too ^latent to he concealed ; 
but he w’as clever enough to gloss it over with a 
certain lialf-humorons \Mrinsh that was not w'holly 
unattractive— at least to women, who rather like 
a young man to possess, as the phrase is, a will of 
his ow'ii, and who do not object to his having 
personal tastes and habits of a decided sort. 
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ease sugH be» 'WU tihe head of the &inity, a 
'baronet in fuA, wad ibi all probability the foture 
Lord Penrith. As eilcb it vm much to be desired 
that he should become the husband of Maud Stan- 
hope. Such sraus Lady Larpent’s pet project ; and 
it cost beer many an anxious moment and many a 
sleenless hour that so little progress should be 
made towards bringing tlie young people togetbp. 
It bad been a part of the Dowagers simple social 
belief that a yonng man and a young woman 
brought into each other's society in a rather dull 
country-house, must of necessity fall in love. To 
this end she had insisted that Maud should pro- 
long her visit, and that Sir Lucius should continue 
to be a resident beneath her roof. To this end she 
tightened her purse-strings, and was deaf to her 
son’s frequent liints tliat a supidy of cash just 
■ then would be peculiarly acceptable. 

Alas ! in matters matrimonial, as in other affaire, 
there is often a justification for the homely jjroverb 
which tells us that although you may bring u 
horse to the water, you cannot make him drink. 
It is of no use to bring two 3 'oung people together, 
if of such bringing nothing comcb. And so it was 
in this instance. All Lady Larpent’s pains and 
forethought were aiipareutly wasted. She did 
indeed see, or thought that she saw, some slight 
indications on Sir Lucius’s part of a preference 
for Maud’s society ; but if real, the sentiment was 
too feeble to rulile the languid equanimity of the 
baronet’s habitual deraeanoiu:. And Miss Stauliupe 
did not at any time appear to have her titled 
cousin u^ipermost in her thoughts. 

‘ I have got, or am going to have, a new captain 
for the IVestern Maid, Lucius,’ saifl the Dowager, 
recurring to the previous topic, since a subject of 
discourse in the quietude ot country life will, 
like leaf-gold, bear a good deal of hammering. 

‘ Old Captain Cleat, who couinuuided the steamer, 
is dead. And I can do as I like now.’ 

‘ Western Maid i Ah j'cs ! that 's the prettyish 
bit of a boat in’ harbour at Treport there, and 
that belongs to the Eoyal Cornish Tug and Salvage 
Company, which I take to be a fine and round- 
about way, mother, of describing yourself. It was 
nqr gramlfatber Joseph tliat founded the Company, 
wasn’t it ? and left you about nine hundred of the 
thousand shares which compose it ; so that you can 
give your orders to Company, I fancy, just as you 
can to any other understrappers in these part‘d. 
Well, who is to have the command of this trim 
little coasting-steamer of your Ladysbiji’s i Some 
old Triton, I suppose, who has a red face and a 
hoarse voice, due to the combined effects of rum 
and bad weather, and who might be twin-brother 
to Cleat departed.’ 

Lady Larpent was often amused at her son’s 
sallies. She had her doubts however, as to how 
far this one might be good-naturedly meant, so 
she knit her weighty brows as she said : ‘ The 
future captain of the Western Maid, Lucius, is a 

E craon very unlike your ideal portrait, being as 
c is, no other than the brave young fellow who 
saved Maud’s life at Bala yonder — ^Hugh Ashton 
by name.’ 

‘What! the boatman — the fresh-water sailor?’ 
exclaimed Sir Lucius with a sneer, that for the 
moment disfigured his^handsome mouth. * What, 
in the name of all that ’s astonishing, mother, can 
have put it into j’our bead to give the command 
of a smart vessel to such a fellow as that 


It is singular how varied « meaning may be 
attached to the word ‘fellow/ according to the 
intonation of the speaker. It can imply m afi9Sb- 
tiouote familiarity, a sort of verbal egress, o« a 
simple ond impartial description ; or a con- 
temptuous gibe. Sir Lucius had imparted to its 
harmless two syllables as bitter a seasoning of 
scorn as banian lips could well express. 

‘He saved my life*— he risked his own in 
doing so,’ said Maud Stanhope indiraautly. ‘I 
am sorry, cousin, that the .service should count 
for so little in your eyes.’ 

‘And T am sorry, Lucius,’ said the Dowager 
gravely and with displeasure in her voice, ‘ that 
you permit yourself to speak thus disparagingly 
reganling one ol whom you know, as 1 am well 
assured, nolhiug but good, and whom I am my- 
self inclined to think rather more highly of than 
you do. I feel that a deep debt of g*'atitude is 
owing on the part of the family to this Hugh 
Ashton — none the le'.s so borau/cj his father 
jtenshed in the act of helping^liry dear Willie to 
I each the shore— and T, at afi events, have an old- 
fiiHluoued habit of not neglecting what I consider 
as a duty. Llosthucl, after all, h mine -my own ’ 
(perhaps tlie-e last words were rather too emphati- 
cally spoken), ‘ and .so is the ri“^t of my projierty, 
including my interest in that (basting Company 
concerning whicli juu have th(t^en to be so witt}', 
Lucius.’ 

Sir Lucius winced and bit liis lin sbaiply—it 
was a trick of his iiom hoyhoud, when thwarted 
— and then the scowl that had gathered about his 
darkling brows ])a'i»(*d away, and it was M'ilh a 
bright smile and u light laugh that he made 
answer : ‘ You aie right, mother, and I was wrong. 
I spoke ha.stily, as 1 supjiose, and I am afraid not 
quite fairly, of this nautical paladin of yours in 
the blue Jer-ey and straw -hat. He has lots of 
jiluck, anyhow, and swims like an otter ; and we 
ought all of us to be much obliged to him, I am 
sure, for his spiiilod behavi&ur at (»wen Naut,’ con- 
tinued the Uirouet in a tone th.it he tried to prt‘- 
veut from being grudging and sarcastic. ‘But 
there did stem to he something comical at first 
sight in the idea ot transplanting him from fresh 
to salt water. Who wa* Dibdiu’s rustic hero, 
that 

Lt'ft his jjoor plough to go ploughing the deej* ? 

This is a change of the same sort, hut perhaps -less 
sti iking. At anyrate I udsh Mr Hugh Ashton 
good luck — lull nets at the pilchard-lishiug, and 
later on, plenty of wrecks — if it isn’t M'rong to say 
so— as captain of the Western Maid.’ 

Lady Larpent was mollified, hut not quite con- 
tent She had observed more than once that any 
positive assertion of her own lights and powers 
a.s regarded the management of the property 
was certain to have a sobering influence over the 
skittish temper of her son. And it is not the 
noblest nature upon which a veiled threat pro- 
duces more effect than argument or entreaty could 
do. Also her shrewd e,ar was prompt to detect 
something discordant, Uke a false note in music, 
in the baronet’s recent speech. But hlaud, whom 
experience had not as yet gifted with the skill to 
know the ring of base metal when she heard it, 
softened towards her kinsman. ^ 

* That is kind — ^that is generous of you, Lucius,’ 
said the girl, sidlu^ towards her cousin as slie 


n 


invoke, ft&d uniliiiff upcm hits. A gloiiomi' 8tBi3» 
it tkat i«re one o£ Matui'«» and tody 
Lhi^nt, 9& ska noted it, began to hope that to 
own xnatchomaking day^eam might at length 
come true.** Then came in Willie and Edgar, 
making tumultuous entry, as boys always do, 
and lull, as boys always are, of news and rumours 
in which marriage and giving in marriage find no 
place. There vras a stir among the miners. Pol- 
wheedle and Tredyddlnm mines had suddenly 
been closed, and three parishes were idle and 
breadless. 

‘Not a hundred ounces a week all this year, 
they say, to send to Lostwithiel smelting-works, 
from both the pits together,’ said Edgaf, with a 
boy’s solemn alfectatioii of superior knowledge ; 
‘so t suppose the London Company won’t find 
money any longer for expenses, though the poor 
women, with tlieir shawls over their heads, are 
ci-ooning afid crying about the main adit like mad. 
— Isn’t it a slij^ne, mother ‘I ’ 

‘Then ther^.. '’Portuguese brig with a cargo of 

inc, and abandonc(Hby lier rrew, washing, wash- 
ing to and Iro with every tide, and lust sighted 
ofi' the Eddystoiio.’ It was Willie who nariated 
this, which he had lately heard from fishers on 
tlie beach ; and at the healing oi it Sir Lucius 
smiled. 

‘A chance for j’onr proh'ge, mother,’ he said 
lightly, ‘A deielict wine-ship in the Channel, 1 
take it, is the nearest appn'ach to a caiitured 
.Spanish galleon that our prosaic laws allow in 
these degenerate days, and 1 believe you let your 
hounds have a shaie of the quarry they run 
down.’ 

‘(Uir lulcs,’ said Lady Larpent, somewhat stiffly, 

‘ certainly do allow the commander of a steamer 
some part ol the salvage* earned by the Company in 
such a ca&c. J’ut come, Lucius; we had better let j 
the subject droji, if you please, British seamen, ' 
so far as my experience goes, always think of 
''Uving life fir4, and tl^cir claims on the Admiralty 
Court , afterwards ; and 1 liigli Ashton I am sure 
will be no excej)tioii to the rule, when he comes 
among us lu-re.’ 

The hoys opened their eyes. But when they 
heard that their humble acquaintance oi Gwen 
Kaut was to be the new captain of the Western 
Maid, their delight was hearty and lionest. 

‘ Dear old Hugh!’ exclaimed both in a breath. 
‘I don’t know a better fellow, or .a braver ; and it 
will be as good a.'« a play to liaA’e liim so near us 
as Troport here.’ 

PLOUGII-MONDAY: 

BTEAT NOTES ON AN OLD CUSTOM. 

All over England in years gone by, the time- 
honoured festival of Plough-Monday was joyously 
observed by the peasantry. On this day, which 
is always the first Monday after ‘Twelfth-day, 
agricultural labourers and husbandmen were 
accustomed to draw about a plough and solicit 
money, with mummeries and dancing, preparatory 
to the recommencement of their tasks after the 
Christmas holidays. In a few places they still 
draw the plough, but the sport is mostly now con- 
fined to mumming and alms-gathering. Formerly 
the ‘fool-plough,’ as it was called, was absolutely 
essential to the exhibition, and was dragged in pro- 
cession to, the doors of towna-folk*aud villagers. 


Xiow ropfis wttce attacked to it; aai itkixty 
toitoy fikeXymt young fellows, in 4m wi 
(fiiirts or nnocks, but protected from the vroatkiev 
warm vraietcoate underneath, drew it along. 

I Their smocks were gtdly decorated all over wi& 
bright-coloured ribbons, tied in knots and bows, 
and their hats were adorned in the same way. 
The pageant usually included an old woman, or a 


boy dressed up to represent one, who was gaily 
bedizened and called ‘Bessy.’ There was also a 
country bumpkin dressed up to play the ‘ fool.’ 
He was covered with ribbons and clad in skins, 
with a depending tail, and carried a small box or 
can, which he rattled about among the spectators 
to collect donations in. These mas'queraaers were 
attended by music and morris-dancers. And 
there was always a frolicsome romp by a few 
girls in gaudy finery. The money collected was 
afterwards spent in feasting and conviviality. 

In olden times very little work was ever done 
during the twelve days devoted to Christmas, and 
farmers were then wont to feast and reward their 
husbandmen for past industry. Plough-Monday 
I served to remind them oi their business ; and on 
the morning of that day both men and maidens 
strove who could show their readiness to commence 
the labours of the newly awakened year by rising 
the earliest. 

Tlie origin of this ancient festival has been 
attributed to the fact that in the olden times 
a light called the ‘ Plough-light ’ was maintained 
by the peasantry in many of the churches, 
to obtain a blessing on their work, and that on 
I’lough-Monday tiiey held a feast, and went 
about with a plough and dancers to beg money 
for the support ol the light. The Eefurmation 
put a stop to these lights ; but the festival to 
which they gave rise remained, and the practice 
of going about with the plough begging for money, 
continued; the ‘money for light’ serving to fill 
the cotters of the village alehouse. In the North 
Hiding of Yorkshire, a custom was kept up even 
so late as the present century, closely analogous to 
the ancient rites of Plough-Monday. Another old 
custom in the same jtart of England was when a 
new tenant entered ujxm a farm, for the neigh- 
bours to give him what was called a ‘ plough-dav.’ 
This meant that they would let him have the 
use of all their ploughs and the labour of all their 
plouglimen and plough-horses on a fixed day to 
prepare hi.s ground for the seed. Tius custom is 
still prevalent in many parts of Great Britain — a 
piece of fiiendly courtesy shewn to the new tenant 
by the neighbouring fanners. 

Rude and rough though some of these old cus-' 
toms were, the homely pageant and rustic revel- 
ries which always marked I’longli-Monday as a red- 
letter daj' in the calendar of the peasantry, threw 
a life into the dreary scenes of winter, and mode 
bright for a time many a desolate village and 
secluded hamlet. The proce.ssion would start upon 
its way from village to village in the early gray 
of the morning, and before noon it would become 
considerably augiueute.d ; for tlie ploughmen from 
every surrounding farm and homestead would 
take a part in the rustic saturnalia of the day. 
And the women-folk too would have a share in 
the proceedings ; for theirs was the task of bedizen- 
ing their brothers and sweethearts with flaunting 
ribbons and rosettes, which they stuck promiscu- 
ously about their snow-white smocks. Sometimes 


CiUMBKBS-S JOWENAl. 


tlM tuoceaaoB mmH joiiita la V thiMheM aUowed to iad^ ia doriagtlM year, mm to bo 
carmog their iaihL veafMbn heaxmg their eieklett, as much buried lu the pblivioiik of the uast ae the 
aud cocteie with weir long whips, which they/ names of the rustic awaina who enacted the chief 
cracked contiimouBly ia (nrder to add to the general parts in each rural dance and simple pageant, 
tiunult. But the life of the party was invariably Buch wholesome outdoor amusements’^ are not to 
‘Bessy,* who would ratUe his box and dance so the taste of the country lads and lassies of the 
high that he shewed his thick knitted stockings present epoch, who are above amusing themsCdvos 
and corduroy breeches ; and very oiten, if there with mere puerile pleasurea Indeed-^-to quote 
was a thaw, would tuck up his gown-skirts under the words of au old poot who lived some two or 
his waistcoat, and shake the Wuet off his head, three centuries ago, and who even in his day had 
and ^sarrange the long ringlets which ought to begun to note the gra<lual decline of our ancient 
have concealed his whiskers. sports and ptistiiucs— it may now truly be said 

At the laigest fiu'iuhouse of the district the tnat 
mummers were generally treated to cakes and Tho pipe and jwt are made the only prize 

ale as well as to money. But if by any chance Which all our spriteful youth do exercise. 

the owner happened to behave niggardly, or shut — 

his door in their faces, ‘Bessy* would rattle the ^ jj g g i l y p; r L E V E It. 

box, the men would dance and blow their horns, 
or else shout with all their might ; and if there W’as 

still no sign, no coming forth of either broad-and- There was no mistaking it. Sfany a <time when 
chee.se or ale, then the word -vva-s given, the plougli- ho ^as a lad hi» uncle had held ,it ticking at 
share driven into the soil in front of the house, his car, aud he knew every ^ the cracked 
the %yhole body of men yoked, pulling like one 

and in a minute or two the trim parterre wouhl ... , . i • i *v, --i.ii- 

become as brown and rutted a.s a nLly ploughed countenance which the cracked lm...s 

fielJ. But this was not often done ; for everybody formed for fancy whmi he was a boy. lie 
would wish KJIod-speed the plough/ and contribute knew every flower painted between the fat Roman 
something ; and were it but little, the men did not figures. But all thc^o aids to memory were 
murmur, although they might afterwards discuss uncon'^cious, and he did not think (d‘ e.'camimiig 
the stinginess ol the giver among thcmsclve.s, them, any more than yon would look for the wait 
particulaily if he happened to he wdiat they called on your Vriciur« nose before you shook hund-«, or 
* well off in the world.* 'make sure of the colour of your divinity’s eyes 


* well off in the world.* 'make sure of the colour of your divinity’s eyes 

Bat the real I'ough-day festivitie.s, .such a-s our ‘ before ki.''.siug her. They were jKonts he could 
rude forefathers delighted to indulge in, arc now , have sworn by, but he never thought of tluMii at 
no longer kept up ; aitd it is not without some ' the moment lie knew the watch, as he %vould 
shadow of regret lhatwc can look hack upon them, , have known the face of an old friend, 
and feel that they no more exi.st, e.v;ccpt in the I have feebly indicated the enormous revuMnu 
imaginations of those who still have some linger- 1 of his soul at that moment. No man can paint a 
ing reverence for the things of the past and for the hurricane, and a storm i.s but a jioor symbol of 
quaint manners and customs of bygone days. The tumult in the soul. I’or a iiiimite, groat ihroos ot 
world seepis to be growing more and more aitificial joy shook his lieurl, and then came calm aud the 
with each succeeding generation. The love of such quiet of a settled purpo'-c. , Tlnro were memories 
primitive pursuits as those we have been describ- uitli Iiim then which lie w'ould have bartered for 
mg has as it were died out in the laml. Tin* no present joy.s possilde to him. And thoie was 
country has learned to mock the ta.-hious aud no thought or shadow of a thought of any benefit 
amusements of the town ; the ta.slc of the pcojde tr» hini'sclf to arouse from this a'>touiidiug accident, 
has become too worldly lor purely natural enjoy- The memory of his cousin filled his lieart. He 
ment. No doubt modem civilisation has done saw her way.s ma le smooth, and beheld her like 
much in providing for us great and incalculable the sun making life bright for the poor ; cheering 
advantages which our ancestors <iid not possess ; cold heart-, and gladdening her own. 
but they, in their turn, probably derived more It was not unnatural perhaps, since he was 
real gratincation from their simple pleasures than absolutely certain that any millionaire in the city 
we are able to draw from all the alluriiig pas- would have given twenty lliousand pound.s to 
times and fashionable frivolities of our advanced | have that battered lever and to know its secret, 


state of society, 


that a sudden fear should fall upon him that some 


In those olden times the peojde were more , man should rush in and secure it, and snatch the 
susceptible to pleasurable impressions from ex- ' treasure from his fingers. He counted his small 
temal objects ; freer to contemplate and admire i store of money over with trembling hands. He 
all that was beautiful in mere outw’ard nature. , bad but eleven shillings. 

Now, in our own time, modem resources provide , He was ivai ting for the clock to strike. On the 
us with newer modes of recreation — more in j 20th day of April and the 20tli day of October 
accordance perhaps with the artificial lives led by , in each year he drew the income which resulted 
the mankind of to-day, but very far removed from ' from the miserable remnant of his lather's fortune, 
those ancient standards of primitive simplicity The half-yearly sum amounted to fifteen pounds 
adopted and followed by our forefathers. And twelve shillings ; and he was now waiting for the 
among other changes which time has wrought hour at which he should call upon the man of 
in our manners and ways of living, the decadence business who managed this final fragment of Ids 
of many of these homely customs holds a promi- property. And though he knew there could bo 
nent place. The festive doin]^ and merry antics few thin^ less likely in the world than that 
which served to make bright the lives of daring his absence any stranger should buy* the 
the peasantry ofi the few holidays they were watch aud take it away with him, yet he dreaded 
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it BO aamch that he dared not trast the chwkce. He t|t« of bueineaB, ‘ is three hundred and 
walked into the pawnbroker’s shop and asked to pounda Draw up a deed to-night transferring it 
see ^he watch. The assistant handed it to him. from me to yourself, and you shall have it for 

' « - « three hundred pounds.’ 

The man of business made some demur, and 
raised-Bome question of dela^ and inquiry, l^hert 
rose to go, and wore an air so resolute that the 
man of business relented, and undertook to have 
the deed ready for signature at ten o'clock on the 
morrow. It Was a very good stroke of business 
for him, and he knew it. On Robert’s side it was 
the first business-like thing he ever did in his 


the whereabouts of the buried treasure. He closed 

the case again and asked the assistant how long 

the shop remained open. the deed ready for signature at ten o'clock on the 

* Close in ten minutes,’ said the assistant, rub- morrow. It Was a very good stroke of business 
bine his cold nose with the edge of a blotting-pad. for him, and he knew it. On Robert’s side it was 
‘I will buy the watcli,’ said Robert, speaking the first business-like thing he ever did in his 
quite calmly, ‘ but I have not quite enough money life, and I suppose that business men will laugh 
with me. I will leave this eleven shillings as at it. 


a deiwsit. In twenty minutes I will be at the He walked about London in the dismal rain, 
public-liouso opiwsite with the rest of the money, with the yellow gas-lights blearing at him like 
Will you meet me there ?’ drunkards’ eyes ; and the crowd hustled him 

‘ Couldn’t do it,’ said the assistant. about the slippery pavement. But there were 

‘Take nine shillings then, as a deposit,’ said warmth and sunlight within him, and wide- 
Robert quietly ; * and keep the other two for spread peace ; and holy Hope was there with 
yourself.’ music in the murmur ot her wings. Sweet, gene- 

‘All right,’ #v>^he assistant, nodding cheer- roiis, tender heart! On thee and such as thee, 
fully, and pocketiugSJae two shillings. He was a Fate’s vulture preys too often, yet howsoever 
young man of no imagination, and the reflection beak and talon tear the chords, they cannot kill 
that ‘ this was a rum start ’ quite satisliod him. the music. 

liobert hurried to his man of bu8ine->3, tvhosc There were rumours of terror abroad about those 
oliice was in Shoe Lane. Turkish hills ; but they had no weight against 

‘ Now Ryder,’ said the man of business, ‘you’re his single-hearted purpose. He was but a poor 
heie before your time, you know.’ creature, and had no courage for himself, nor 

‘ I shall not trouble you again,’ said Robert, resolve, nor perseverance. But in licr cause there 
‘ Let me have my money at once, ii you 2>icase, was nothing that he would not dare, and little 
atid be good enough to wait for me for half an that he did not feel able to accomplish. He did 
hour. 1 have an important business pr(q)08al to not reason. If he had, he would never have 
make to you.’ altemi^ted such an enterprise as that on which he 

‘.My good fellow,’ said the man of bu'iness, ‘ I wasnowboimd. Yet he adopted some precautions, 
can't wait half an hour for you.’ and did not act at complete haphazard. French 

‘ You don't make fitly pounds every half-hour and Italian were already in some broken sort 
(.f}our lile,’ said Rubeil. ‘You may make it familiar to him. lie had a native turn for 
will) in the next thirty minulci, if you choose, language, and such acquaintances as he had made 
But let me have my money now, if you please.’ iu Loudon were for the most part foreign refugees 
Was this the staiveii and submissive hunchback | as jioor and as sad as himself. He knew from 
whom lie hud snubbed peisi-iteiitly and .success- general reading that the^e languages would be of 
lully this last do/.eii years. The man of business service to him, and since the advent of Bill Dean, 
was ama/ed. He took roliige in banter. he had felt himselt so drawn to the country' iu 

• Aie you turned miUioiiaiie all oi a sudden, which the hidilen treasure lay, that he had eagerly 

Ryder I’ read all he could find concerning it. Theoreti- 

* No,’ said the hunchback. cally he knew as much about the country os any 

‘ Vou 've <'ome in for a fortune anyhow ?’ .stranger to it conld well know, and he and Dean 

‘ 1 have,’ said Kobert ; and the counlciiunce of had .settled on the maj) between them something 

that man of business underwent a change. ‘Kindly’ like the whereabouts of the buiied money. He 
'gi\o me my money now, and wait here for half knew how far iiji country the railway ran, and oa 
an ho’ur.’ what roads carnages could travel, and at what 

The reccdjit ready drawn iq) and stami>ed wa.s season the lulls were siijqiosed to become inacces- 
hauded over and signed. Three five-pound notes, sible to trafiic. He bought a i)ocket compass, a 
a hall-sovereign, a shilling, and eleveuiionce in I'ovolver, a Turkish vocabulary, and the best map 
bronze, lay on the table. The man of busiiies-s he could jwocure of the Balkan Hill.':, 
had iiaid himself for the stamj*. Robei’t took iqi With some sparse provision in the w’ay of 
the money, and went his way eagerly'. Five winter clothing, he started. He had never before 
minutes later, and the watch was his and in his been out of England, and when he found himself 
own possession ; and he was back in Shoe Lane at in Calais with some hours upon his hands, he 
the iiubiness man’s door before half tko specified strayed about with a da/od sense upon him that 
time had expired. Robert’s last remnant of this first of foreign towms w’as less strange than 
loitune was a remarkably successful mortgage. It it should be. The quaint thin chimes sang to 
paid ten per cenU iier annum. The security had him of the treasure, and the tumbling waves of 
considered shaky until the beginning the Channel had a like hnrdcn The nuried gold 
01 that year, when the property had fallen into in those fur hills was the only real thing in the 
the hands ot trustees, who had already written world to him. Kolii was a shadow, and Frankfort 
about paying oil the mortgage. Ten per cent, a shadow', and Vienna was a dream-city and no 

was a ridiculous interest to pay on a safe property, more. The Rhine, w'hich had been one of his 
and the trustees were business men. dreams, was still a dreatn, whilst the raUway 


‘ The amount of this mortgage,’ said Robert to carriage bore him by its side with that perpetual 
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clank and toot vkick etiUed ooutinnaliy : * Gnld^ 
turfed. In tlie motmtoina Huny forward. 
Hurry forward. Gold is buried in the mountains.’ 
Why should not othem hear that exigent mono- 
tone as 'well as he ? It sounded plainly in his 
heart and ears, sleeping; or waking, as the time 
«yed on. The roar of traffic in tlie streets of that 
dream Vienna took up the burden. The last 
ateamer of the year that bore him down the 
Danube “to Nioopolis, puffed and groaned to the 
same urgent chorus : * (3old is buried. lu the 
I mountains. Hurry forward. You will find it. 
You will find it. You will find it.’ So sang 
every measured refrain of sea and town and rail 
and river. The jolting wheels of the rough and i 
springless araba which bore him down to Plevna 
sang the song in every jolt and shriek, IIi.H hotNeV 
lonely footfall as he rode southwards chanted 
tliat maddening hurrying refrain. 

lie found everywhere a rough but generon=! 
bo.spitality, and the jiartiug salutation, ‘ Be with 
Goa,’ was alway.s gentle, if not always gently 
breathed. It was the rainy season then, and the 
roads along the plain were lines of bog running 
through a quagmire. He had bought a sheejiGcin 
coat and cap to protect him from the wretehctl 
weather, ana so, until his speech bewniyed him, 
he passed unnoticed. His broken Turkish served 
his purpose well, for it saved him from many 
necessities of speech which would have endangered 
his secret otherwise. Warnings of the dangers 
which lay northward poured in upon him more 
and more thickly every day. The land was 
smouldering with the fire of insurrection, and 
every here and there w.as breaking into flame. 
And the government was heaping fire on fianie, 
and now and then experimenting on the jinsfei. 
bilities of putting out a burning town by throwing 
gunpowder into the midst of it. Yet this weak 
and timorous hunchback, by nature and tr-iiiiiug 
a coward, held his way, and would not be turned 
aside by one hair’s-breadth from hia purpose. For 
the power of love was on him, and it was no mere 
treasure of buried gold' which lay before him 
waiting for its resurrection at his hand. It was 
her soul, whom his soul loved. The gold was hers, 
and her heart should be glad of it. It should 
bring her a new birth and a new being. All she 
had loved and longed for in lier girlhood, art, 
music, books, freehanded charity, the very light 
and fire of life to her, waited for her at his 
coming. It was the thought of her which made 
his miserable weakness strong, and the li.and of 
love which drew that cowardly heart from his 
breast and set the spirit of a hero there. 

On he rode day by day, southward, until the 
rain ceased, and the clear skies shone out again, 
precursors of the ice and snow. Scarce conscious 
of the change, he rode on dav by day until at last 
he stood unknowing upon the very spot of earth 
on which the first man nod fallen in that midnight 
encounter more than five-and-forty years before. 
The winding road, ever rising higher before him, 
swerved broadly westward here, and he knew that 
he had reached the spot at which he must quit 
the highway and betake him to the hills. To 
the left, winding along the face of the hill, ran a 
bridle-path. He dismounted, and led his horse up 
this narrow and difficult way. He bad provided 
himself with a rough pick aud spade in Orkhanii>, 
and he bore these strapped to his shoulder. Often, 


in spite of all the eager hnrir which filled his 
heart and set his veins on fire, he' had to pause for 
breath ; but at length, after nearly an hour’s 
climbing, he reached the summit of the mountain, 
and there for a minute looked about him on a 
scene of such sublimity as is scarcely to be found 
elsewhere in Europe. Ju spite of the intcnifeness 
of his purpose, the majesties of Nature gave him 
pau.se j for a while he drew freer breath, and felt 
alone with God aud with the woudrous world His 
Jiand.s had made. But uveu here he saw with 
love’s eyes, and felt by the heart of love and not 
his own. lu some day not far di.staiit, these spencs 
should bo open to Ker, and in them her soul, 
hitherto imprisoneil, should find free space to 
seek what joy she would. 

Far down below him in the valley gleamed 
a sulky pool. No other water lay in sight, 
though he could survey the scene for miles. ‘ AitA'f 
0 / tiu pool ’ — so read the in->eriptfon on the 
watcli-ca'c. Alieady he B.r\v tlie. Mecca of his 
pilgrimage. 

lie reached the spot, trav^ing — not knowing it 
— by the way those murderous feet hud taken years 
ago. Between two gi<‘at trees on the eastern side 
of the pool lay an immen'ie moHn-growii fragment 
of rock, in uliicli lie found clearly outlined the 
form of the stone scratched upon the watch-case. 
There was little veidure and no underwood about 
tile stone, lie tethered his horse to the ne.irer 
tree, and marked out witli the pick a trench the 
whole length of the thickness of tlie stone, five 
feet from its end. 'I'heu he began to «lig. His 
weak strokes made but slow imprc'j-.ion on the 
soil, but he laboured as men work when only 
labour .'lands between life and deatli. Suddenly 
the point of the pick caught something and tlnigged 
him forward into the hole, lie scrambled to bis 
feet and found th.it the piok'.s point w.is imbcdtled 
in a flat piece ot leatlier. Seizing the spade, h<‘ 
cleared the earth away from this right and left, 
until it revealed itself as a broad htr.ip connecting 
two leatliern cases. He workdl now like a madman, 
though the force of his .strokes grew fainter every 
moment. ( >ne of the cases at last was cleared, anU 
seizing the strap, ‘he dr.igged it uj* from the place in 
which it had re.sted fitr .so many years. When his 
weak hold relaxed, it toppleil and tell open. Within 
it lie could see nothing but mould. He fell upon 
his knees aud explored it witli liis hands. Earth, 
and notiling but earth. With failing limbs and’ 
failing heart he laboured to rele.i<e tlie second 
case. The same failure greetisl him. In dragging 
out the second case he had laid bare another 
leathern baud, ami bis hojies revived, aud lent him 
new strength. The second band was connected in 
like manner with the first with two cases of thick 
leather, and these, like the others, were empty of 
all but mould. No ! What was this I A single 
Turkish lira glimmered golden on the soil The 
hunchback feat upon the edge of this grave of his 
hopes, and his heart died witliin him. His face 
drooped down and his bauds covered it. The soft 
white snow-flakes fell upon his bowed and wearietl 
figure. The horse broke from the tether, aud 
M'andered down the valley, cropping here and 
there. He did not know it, and would not have 
heeded had he known. And the snow and the 
night fell together as he sat there beside the 
grave, M’hicli held no treasure save that of lus 
own soul despoiled and broken. 


POST-^m€E COEIO 


Ii’ENrOI. 


Life’s troubles had been heavy on Sarah Qlosaop 
at one time : but in the sleepy cathedral city in 
which her new lot was cast, the time went 
smoothly. She lived with a benevolent elderly 
rather stupid old Dean and his elderly benevolent 
and keen-eyed wife. The old couple had young 
children when Sarah Glossop first entered their 
service, and these children grew up into men and 
women under her care, and there was much love 
between them. Love makes life’s burdens light, 
and this" broken heart lived and grew again in 
the midst of quiet home influences; The house- 
hold knew her story and respected her griefs. 
Tiie very servant wenches knew that this calm 
and beautiful creature, w'ho looked more like a 
queen than a housekeeper, had ‘ seen trouble,’ and 
were tenderer with her on that account. The 
years >vent on as they have a habit of doing, 
and brought tranquillity. Take courage, you who ^ 
suffer. Even yj’ii towhom sorrow is no casual 
mistress, but a wife, vKll find her face some day 
grown lovely, and in her gentleness and charity 
and tender hope you will take comfort. 

For her liapless cousin, Sarah felt a very sincere 
and strong affection, and for tlie griefs which had 
fallen upon him through her husband’s misdeeds 
a sympathy which w’as half self-accusation. They 
corresponded together, and he had always led her 
to believe that in Avorldly matters he was passably 
prosperous. She had written to him twice, and 
had received no answer, and v'as growing anxious 
about him, when the hand of Fortune touched her 
again upon the shoulder, aud the sphere of her life 
w^aa changed. 

The dml old Dean and the keen old lady never 
quarrelled in all their benevolent lives either with 
each other or with the dwellers in the tents of the 
stranger. But for once they spoke sharply to each 
oilier across the breakfast-table. 

‘ I tell you, my deaiy said the Dean, for he 
knew how to be obstinate at times, ‘ that it is 
quite impossible and romantic aud absurd.’ 

‘ And I tell you^ my dear,’ said bis lady, * that 
I ’m certain that it ’s true for all that ; and we ’ll 
have Glossop \xp and see about it’ 

At that tlxe keen old lady rang the bell and 
demanded Mrs Glossop. Mrs Glossop came up 
gtairs and confronted the old lady. The Dean 
took a tremulous stand upon the hearth-rug. 

‘ Sit down Glossop,’ said the old lady ; and the 
housekeeper, in muen surprise at this command, 
sat down. 

‘ What was your father’s Christian name, 
Glossop ? ’ 

‘ My father’s name was J ob Ryder,’ the house- 
keeper answered. 

‘And where,’ asked the keen old lady, with 
triumph in her face and voice, ‘did your father 
live ? '• 

‘ At Coventry.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old lady, with the triumph 
growing in her eyes. ‘And what did he call 
the cottage he lived in ? ’ 

‘ He called it Konak Cottage,’ said the house- 
keeper. ‘ It was a foreign name, but he had been 
a good deal abroad in his younger days.’ 

‘ Now don’t disturb yourself Glossop,’ said the 
Dean’sTceen old lady ; ‘ but read that.’^ 

She set a ^opy of the Times before* the hoase- 


kdb|>er mid Iflid a finger on an advertisemont. This 
advertisement bore heading : 

‘ Bake ot Englawd— Unclaimed Stock.’ 

And it set forth the fact, that whereas since the 
year 1859 stock to the amount of one hundred 
thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds had lain 
unclaimed in the name of Job Ryder of Konak 
Cottage, Coventry, Gentleman ; notice was thereby 
given that imless within three months, claim 
should be made, the said stock would be trans- 
ferred to the Commissioners for the reduction of 
the National Debt. 

‘ Glossop,’ said the keen old lady, as the house- 
keeper looked up with an expression of bewilder- 
ment, ‘you’re a great heiress.^ 

And thus, after all, Job Rj'der had curried that 
blood-bought treasure home with him ; thus had 
it accumulated at interest ; and in this wise its 
presence was revealed. His daughter’s claim W'as 
without difficulty established, and allowed ; and 
she went out into London to set to w'ork whatever 
appliances money could put in action for the 
discovery of her cousin. 

He and she met no more on earth ; for even at 
j tlie hour at wdiich the first drop of that shower 
of charity which made the poor of the old cathe- 
dral city happy, fell upon them, the hunchback 
sat upon the edge of the grave his hands had 
made. The great flakes fell thicker and thicker 
together. The bleak w'ind pushed them by, and 
they fled from its rude touch, and whirled help- 
lessly in fantastic circles. But they closed again 
in a plialanx dense though frail, and fell upon the 
drooping figure gently, as though they fain would 
build a cairn to mark the spot where so much 
tenderness and valour lay. The hands of the 
storm modelled that cold and unenduring monu- 
ment, and built it to completeness, as imder its 
pure shadow bis pure soul fell to sleep. 

And those fair spirits, the murmurs of whose 
wings make tender music for the pure in heart, 
abode with him, and he with them. And for him 
there shall be no more tears nor any sorrow. 

POST-OFFICE CURIOSITIES. 

As a rule, wc eschew Blue-books ; but there is one 
official annual — the Postmaster-general’s Report 
— in which we always look for a little amusing 
reading, and are rarely disappointed. Last year’s 
issue is exceptionally entertaining. There is the 
usual array of statistics, through which we do not 
purpose wading ; merely noting that despite the bad 
times, the Post-office cannot complain of slackness 
of business, since there has been an increase of 
more than four per cent, in the number of letters^ 
post-cards, newspapers, book-packets, &c. passing 
through the post in the space of twelve months ; the 
total for 1877 standing at 1,477,828,200 ; of which 
1,057,732,200 were letters proper, 102,237,300 post- 
cards, and 128,588,000 newspapers. 

The portion of the Report in which we are most 
interested is that devoted to Correspondents, whose 
extraordinary applications are published by the 
Postmaster-general just to shew what very vague 
ideas some people entertain regarding the scope of 
postal operations and the duties of postal officials. 
A dweller in Kansas writes : ‘ Honjbkad Sm—My 
Grandfather Mr John — — made a will on or about 
22 Oct. 18 — dated at——— leaving to his son, 
my Father, 10004, the interest to be paid to him 
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half yeaily, tike to l)e divided amftng papers ; and there are in the States such things as 

his children ^ his deam. My father died on the Correspondii^ Bureaus, iWhere ‘ young people of 


vishes to look up collect the moi 
this genldeman took the trouble 
Mann^m know so much of the 


Mann^m know so much of the family affaiis, is Indiana, a^d eighteen, who has travelled oyer 
not very dear. A countryman of his is more the United States and Canada, instead of seeking 
ex|dicit, as he is more exacting. He says : ‘ As I a correspondent in his own land, sends Lord John 
have no correspondent in London at present I a letter, Avhich he begs him to give to some young 
adopt this plan of procuring one that I can trans- lady or gent — lady preferred, who ivould like to 
act business through. The matter I ivish to call correspond with him on topics of general interest 


yonr attention to is this. To the estate of 


Another American, this time a Tennessean, Inw 


and the — • heirs. The papers were sent here a j'et more extraordinary commission for the Post- 

once but have been lost . died in London master-general. He writes : ‘ Dear Sir — I want 

about forty-five years i^o, and left a large estate you to do me a kines to hand this to some good 
of which my client’s interest would bo about watchmaker and ttdl him to see if I can by a 
seventy-five thousand dollars at the time of his instrument to tell where gold or silver is in the 
death. Will you please inform me what it is ground or if there is an instrument maid to find 
necessary for us to do in the matter in full.’ mcttel — gold or silver — that are in the ground. 

The legacy-hunter is not alone in desiring to If it Avill attrack it — A instrument for that peipos 
obtain legal advice gratis ; a poor man with a — I umlerstand tliere are sutch a thing maid. If 
grievance indites tlie following somewhat inco- so, be pleas tell me where I c*n by one and what 
herent epistle : ‘Mr Lord.s and Gentlemen— I i it will cost me. It can bif'^ent to New York to 

humbly beg your consideration if there is no law j where J can get it. I want to get an iustru- 

to stop persons from calling all manner of had ment to hunt gold and silver. You will })leas 
. names day after day as it is annoying me very write to me as I think if there are sutch a thing 
much in my calling as a Gardener Secdsnuui ; maid I could get one in your country. I send 

as I have appl}'ed to the office at for a you a stamp.’ All faith in the divining-rod is 

summons for a little protection and they tell me \ not yet lost, and there is virtue yet in Mithridato 
not, so i think it rather too hard for n»e as i have j mu.sWd— wh.itever that may be — or somebody 
done all the good I liave liad the means to do with would not oirer to send our J’o.'tmaster-gem*ral 
the Hospitals and Institutions and all cltarityiible ’ some partridges if lie Avouhl get any herbalist or 

purposes both in and elsewhere if needed, j greengrocer to send liiin a j>arccl of Milhridate 

but i suffer from lameness with a ulcerated leg not j mustard, which ‘grows at Hatficdd by the river- 
being able for laborious hard work although i ■ .side and in tlie street of I’ockliam on the Surrey 

wish to do as i Avould be done l>y. Please to ’ .side. It tloa’t grow in any jiart of .shire that 

ansAver this at your leisure,’ " I am aware of. We have the common liedge- 

Not a few honest folks are possessed Avith the mustard growing here ; but that won’t do what the 
notion that the Post-office is as much concerned gentleman Avants it for.’ 

with ruissiug people as missing letters. One poor A young Welshman being given to understand 
woman, addressing herself ‘To Coutroul of the '‘that you do want men in New Soutli Wale.-',’ 

Dead Office, Newcastle,’ says : ‘ i rile a Line two says he .should be very llianlcful for idl par- 

sec if you hard Enny thing of my husband — ticulars by return. Two coloured young men of 

that AV'as left at ill. please will you rite b.ick .Springfield, lllinoi.s, an.xiou.s to come to England 

by return of po.st as Ave are in great trouble.’ She and get work as coachmen or rdcr-horse truincri>, 

evidently feared her hu.sband Avas dead, and snj>- ‘ desired ‘ Mr Postma.ster ’ to seek work for them, 

posed in that case the ‘Dead Office ' AA’ould know and ‘adveiti.se it in the p.xpers.’ A Switzer 
it. An Irishwoman, ‘quite a stranger in London, ■ AA'ants the Po.stma.st<;r-g(uu'ral to obtain him a situ- 

only two months out of Ireland,’ entrcatB the | ation in the English colonies or plantation.s a.s 

Postmaster-general to help her to find her husband, ; teacher in an institution or tutor in a gooil family., 
being incapable of undertaking the search herself, | lie can speak French, German, and a little 
because sne would be sure to go astray, and j English, and says : ‘ I am old of twenty-two years, 

■besides has no money. ‘ I AA'ant to find out niy I should wish to be defrayed of tlie charges of 


hy return of post, and also your charge at the satisfy them. I will },dvc you a commission pro- 
lowest.’ But of all the feminine anplications for portioirably to the importance of the place.’ 
information, the funniest is certainly this : ‘ Will Our foreign friend concludes somewhat peremp- 
you, if you please, let me know if there is such torily, but Ave may be sure the fault Avas not an 

a gentelman as Mr — — in . i beleave he intentional one ; Avliich is more than can be said 

is a Chirch Clurdgman. There is a young man in the cose of the Engli.sh school-boy who gave 
in who has been engaged to my sister and one of the Post-office officials a bit of his mind 


he says Mrs 


is his sister, i should in this very bumptious fashion : ‘.Sir — Not having 

— ir — .-v*. i* _ t ..nr? i. 


very much like to know, if you will oblige received the live bullfinch mentioned by you 
me by sending, i thought if Mrs — — Avas his as Wing arrived at the Returned Letter Office 
gi^T i woixUl rite and ask for his charctar two days ago, having been posted os a letter 


he is a stranger to us all.’ 


contrary to the regulations of the postal system. 


‘Wanted a lady to correspond Avith a gentleman I now Avrite to ask you to have the bird fed and 

for mutual improvement,’ is a form of advertise- forwarded ak once to , and apply for all fines 

ment constantly aiipearing in American news- and expense’s to . If this is not done, and 



I do not receive the bird before tbe end of the 
week, I shall write to the Postmaster-general, who 
is a*very intimate friend of my father’s, and sdk 
him to see |hat measures are taken against yon 
for neglect. This is not an idle threat, so you will 
oblige^me by following the above instructions.* 

TWICE BURIED. 

What I am about to relate, incredible as it may 
seem, is perfectly truei'and occurred some years 
ago on board a ship in which I was then serving 
my time. We were thirty-five or forty days from 
home, had crossed the line, and were getting the 
first of the south-east trades, when our second- 
mate began to break down. He had joined the 
vessel in had health, but seemed to get better iu 
the tropics ; and now again he felt himself gradu- 
ally sinking. There was no doctor on hoard, our 
ship not carrying passengers that voyage ; but it 
was easy to see was in a rapid decline. How* 
sorry wc all werc< ^ Everybody liked him— a 
kind considerate ofnclr ; a cool skilful seaman, 
somewhat reserved perhaps, but not cold ; never 
asking any one to perforin a disagreeable or 
dangerous duty without lending a hand himself. 
Ami there he lay dying — so young, handsome, 
strong. Oh, it seemed very hard ! The song and 
laugh w'ere huslied around the decks, our stcjis fell j 
light a.s we passed over his liead, and often through 
the watches one of us youngsters ivould look in 
to see if Mr Linden wanted anything, sometime.? 
coming out pale and scared ; lie looked so whitt 
and .still, wc knew not was it sleep or death. 

AVc had passed the Cape of Storms, and were 
now far clown in the region of mists and snow, 
whore the vast ice-islands wander in lonely awful 
gi'audcur, and fierce westerly gales howled after us 
as wc flew on our easterly course to Australia. 
One night, wild and dark, witli every appearance 
of a heavy storm at hand, I was passing the 
second- mate’s berth whefi I heard his voice feebly 
calling after me. lie was sitting up in his bunk 
hartlly able to speak, his lips dry and burning. I 
ran off to fetch him a drink. Alas ! there was 
nothing to be got but -water, thick and reddish, 
from the ship's iron tanks. Bad as it w’as, he 
drank it eagerly, and becoming more composed, 
lay down, still keeping hold of my hand. Then 
his mind seemed to wander back to the days ! 
of his childhood, back to happier times, Avhen | 
with the girl he loved, he strayed through ! 
sweet country lanes, and all w'as peace and ! 
rest. While in dreary contrast, the rising wdnd j 
moaned and sobbed through our rigging like l 
some living thing in pain, and men’s steps were 
hurrying along the decks preparing for the battle 
that must soon be fought. At lost the cloud 
passed from his mind, and he turned to me, grasp- 
ing iny hand tightly, and spoke of jiis mother 
and sister and that other loved one whom he 
would never see again.* Without him they would 
be alone in the world. Lovingly, lingeringly, he 
dwelt on them till he made me cry like a child. 
Then he lay back with his head on my arm, and 
gradually passed away to the better lani 
We could not bury him that night It was a 
fierce struggle all the time to shorten sail j for 
nearly, five hours w’e were a|l on the foreyard, 
t^ng to furl the foresail, whicli was blown to 
pieces in the»end. At last, morning broke on the | 


maid raging sea. The eailmaker sewed, a of 
canvas round the corpse ; we placed two tea- 
;pottnd idiot at his feet ; the seas were breaking 
too h«l^dly on the main-deck, so we carried him 
tenderly up ‘on the poop. Never shall I forget 
that burial scene. The black lowering sky, Wie 
ship under close-reefed topsails flying for her life 
from the pursuing snowy crested billows. Near 
her stern all hands were grouped, the wind blow- 
ing the old captain’s gray hair wildly about, the 
ram and hail beating on our bmred heads, and 
pattering on the deck like a thousand feet ; the 
solemn faces stem and sad ; and on the wheel-grat- 
ing lay all that was left of the man we loved. The 
captain read a few w’ord.s till something seemed to 
choke him ; he pointed over the stem, and turned 
away. A dull splash was heard. Like men in a 
dream wc gazed at the spot as a sea broke over it. 
I fancied I still saw it gyrating a little, then slowly 
descending, end first, through the quiet depths; 
and in imagination I could behold strange un- 
known monsters sweeping towawls it, regarding it 
with their dull eyes as something yet more strange 
than themselves, stiU going down, past the regions 
of ocean-life, slower and slower, till at last, balanced 
by the pres.sure of waters, it ceases to descend, stand- 
ing in the soundless moveless depth like Moham- 
med’s coffin, floating between surface and bottom. 

On flew tlie vessel, till many a mile lay between 
ns and that sad spot on the lonely deep. But a 
change was coming round by the southward ; the 
wind hauled to the eastward, and before dark wo 
were liove to, the wind blowing from the eastward 
and northward a perfect humcane. At about two 
bells (one o’clock) in the middle watch, King (my 
messmate) and myself were standing on the poop, 
in tlie lee of the mizzen-mast, watching the seas as 
they broke on the main-deck, trying to distinguish 
objects by the garish light of the white foam. 
Occasionally a pale lightning flash shewed the 
wild waters around us, the labouring ship seeming 
to sweep the inky sky with her mast-heads ; a 
scene to ns youngsters indescribably terrible. 
The tliird-matc was on watch ; he was standing 
over to windward, stern and silent. The dead man 
and he had been close friends. They had wan- 
dered over the world together for years, and he 
seemed to feel his loss deeply. Suddenly we 
lieard his voice : * Go for’ard, one of yon, and see 
if the look-out is all riglit.’ Rather a disagreeable 
duty ; for though the rain and spray had wet us 
through already, yet the water in our clothes was 
warm by this time ; and going along that main- 
deck exposed us to the probability of a fresh supply 
of a cohler temperature. ‘Let us both go,' said 
King, "We stood on the poop-ladder watching our 
chance, and the moment the vessel seemed steady, 
made a rush for the fife rail round the mainmast 
— a sort of half-way house. I reached it in safety ; 
but poor King’s foot slipped on the slimy deck, 
and the same instant a huge sea leaped on board 
at the weather main-rigging. I climbed up the 
foretopgallant braces clear of it with a laugh at 
King’s expense; but it died on my lips -as a cry 
came borne to ray ears--the cry oi some one in 
deadly terror. I slid swiftly down the braces to 
the deck. The sanm moment a flash of lightning 
shewed me King still on board, clinging to the 
lee main-rigging, his face white and distorted with 
some awful iear. 

‘ Gome jut of that, George,* I implored. His 
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position was on« of great danger ; but be did bot 
stir or answer, as the vessel rolM, I was 
dashed against him. I clung round him to the 
rigging, holdiim on till the water had in some 
degree enhsided through the ports and scuppers. 

* "What is the matter, old fellow 1 ' I asked. ‘ Are 
you hurt 1 ’ 

With his lips at my ear, he answered hoarsely : 

‘ He 's on board again, Jack ! ’ 

* He I Who r I cried wildly. 

He did not answer, but pointed to the deck. 
There was about a foot-depth of water on it. As 
the ship rolled to leeward, I saw, by the now 
incessant lightning, something washing to and fro 
in the water, with loosely tossing limbs. The ship 
rolled to windward — it washed away. Again the 
ship rolled to leeward — it washed to our feet. 
Tangled in the ropes, it stayed there. The light- 
ning gleamed full on the upturned face. It was 
the second-mate ! 

Never will the horror of that moment pass from 
my memory. What brought the dead back again ? j 
Was the shadow of death never to leave us ? A 
horrible faintness seemed creeping over me. I 
could not move. Suddenly the third-mate’s voice 
rang out sharp and anxious ; ' Where are you, 
youngsters ? * and broke the .spell. W clcome i 
indeed was that voice to onr ears ; it seemed to 
bring us back to the world of life again. We 
hurried aft, and rather incoherently, I think, told 
him what we had seen. 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ he said angrily. ‘ Did you never 
see a death on board a ship before, that tliis 1ms 
made such an impression on you ? — You the 
watch there’ — to the men — ‘ get hold of whatever 
that is knocking about the decks, and secure it. 
Get the deck-light, one of you.’ 

The men went down on the main-deck, by no 
means cheerfully though. They soon came up 
again carrying something. ‘It’s a corpse sir,’ they 
said in answer to the officer’s inquiry. Snatching 
the light, he directed it on the dead man’s face. 
All cried together : ‘ The second-mate ! ’ Ay, 
there was the man wo had buried the morning of 
the day before in a strong sailcloth bag, with 
twenty pounds-weight at his feet, on boani again 
—our own eyes saw him. Naked and braised he 
lay before ua, with the dank sea-islime clinging to 
his swollen limbs, but nothing to account for the 
absence of shroud and shot. We buried him again 
next morning in silence and haste ; and setting 
what sail we dared to the now favouring gale, fled 
away from the scene of that terrible mystery. 

[We are assured by the writer of this extraor- 
dinary tale that he was himself an eye-witness, 
and that the details are all strictly true. He sur- 
mises that the shot and the canvas-shroud may 
have been imperfectly fixed, and so become dis- 
engaged from the body, which, carried along by 
some ocean current, was at length tossed on board 
by the waves. — E d.] 

^ THE MONTH. 

J SCIENCE AND ABTS. 

In our last Month the suggestion was qupted that 
the probable future of the soda-trade would be 
near the salt-hriues. Since then a deputation 
:&om Cheshire has directed the attention of the 
Local government Board to the fact that the 
pumping-out of the enormous qaantiti|s of brine 


required for the million and a half tons of salt 
manufactured yearly in Cheshire occasions a 
serious destruction of land and property. Roads, 
railways, canals, buildings of all kinds, pipes and 
drains, suffer from the sinking of the ground under 
which the great brine-springs lie ; and if the pump- 
ing-out is to be increased, the risk of further 
damage will he increased in proportion. The 
question thereby raised is important ; and it 
remains to be seen whether a civil engineer can 
be found able to keep the surface from sinking 
while the underlying supports are pumped 
away. 

Another deputation has represented to the 
Home Secretary that something should be done 
by legislation or otherwise to protect certain parts 
of the kingdom from the disastrous effects of 
floods. From Soraersetsliiro to Yorkshire, and 
from Essex to Lincolnshire, the counties were 
represented, and made out^^ clear a case as to 
lead to a belief that parliament wdll Iw called on 
in tlie coming session to sanction measures for tlie 
prevention of floods. The subject has been often 
i mentioned in these columns; and many of our 
I readers arc aware that in consequence of improved 
i drain.'ige .ill over the country, floods are inueb 
more sudden and destriurtivc than formerl}’^, and 
that in some river-v.'dleys, continued neglect of 
prevention would be ruiuous, 

Tlie Honouralde IJalph Abercromby in discuss- 
ing the application of what is known to mathe- 
maticians .as ‘humionic analysis ’ to the reduction 
of meteorological observations, points out that the 
taking of averages in order to deduce results from 
series of observations is likely to mislead. 

On the other h.aud, meteorology would not have 
been what it is had the process of averaging not 
liecn brought into use ; it enables us to institute 
I comparisons and to enlarge our expericruK!. For 
i example, ‘ the mean lenipcraturos of the year or 
month, though giving a very small idea of the 
real climate, iiavo been grouped to form isother- 
mal maps, which have been of considcralde value 
to meteorology. Again, by taking the mean direc- 
tion of the wind at different parts of the, earth, 
.sailing-routes have been greatly improved ; while 
by collecting rainfall statistics, much useful 
information has been derived, both as to the 
distribution of rain and the capabilities of local 
water-supply.’ 

Sir Ralph describes weather as ‘ the product of 
the passage of cyclones or anti-cyclones over any 
place. In temperate regions, the circulation of 
i the atmosphere, the general scheme of which i,s 
! at present entirely unknown, always takes broadly 
the form of cyclones or anti-cyclones, whose posi- 
tion and sliape are in a state of perpetual change ; 
subject to Jiumerous local, diurnal, seasonal, and 
other variations, the weather at any part of either 
always possesses the same character ; so that the 
weather over any area, at any instant, is the result 
of their position ; and the sequence of weather, 
over any spot, is the result of their motion.' 

Professed and amateur meteorologists will per- 
haps take note of these propositions ; and if they 
will remerqber that ‘deductions from averages 
give the facts only, and not the causes of any 
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periodic phenomena,’ they may do much towards 
imparting a scientific character to meteorologjr. _ 
Efeven European countries, and India, Mauritius, 
and the United States, now co-operate in the 
important work of Maritime Meteorology. In a 
contribution to his Report, the Hydrographer 
of the Admiralty says that at the present time 
‘ there is scarcely a part of the globe visited 
by seamen unknown as to its prevalent seasons, 
winds, ranges of temperature, action of the baro- 
meter, and direction and velocity of the tides or 
currents,’ But much more must be done , before 
we know enough, or as much as will enable the 
mariner ‘ to know when to find a, fair wind, and 
where to fall in with a favourable current,’ How 
much more may bo judged of from the fact that 
there are on the shelves at the Admiralty an 
accumulation ‘ of thousands on thousands of obser- 
vations in most of the braiiches of ocean meteor- 
ology, and extending over the whole navigable 


and by repetition of the process, is gradually 
widened ; and if the limpet should be excursive, 
becomes a zigzag more than a loot in length. 
From observation, Mr Hawkshaw calculates that 
ten limpets "ftrould keep clear a square (superficial) 
foot of chalk ; and he remarks that ‘in any case 
they do more to destroy the rock-surface than the 
sea ordinarily does.’ "the eastern beach at Dover 
is a favourable locality for observing that limpets 
not only graze, but that in some instances tbey 
dig pits. Beyond the Atlantic there are, as is 
said, limpets a foot in diameter. ‘If,’ remarks 
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system of reductioiij 4 -,^uch as would satisfy the 
present requirements or science. 

It is satisfactory to learn from the anniversary 
address of Mr Ellery, President of the Royal 
Society of Victoria, Australia, that legislative 
measures have been taken to check the ‘ reckless 
destruction ’ of timber in the forests of that colony, 
where rival owners of saw-mills have chopped 
down trees out of spite, and then left them to rot. 
The Department of Agriculture, supported by the 
new laws, has begun to reafforest the stripped 
mountain-sides with exotic as well as indigenous 
tree.s, whereby the state nurseries at Mount i 
Macedem are making ‘wonderful progress,’ and a 
valuable growtli now covers a largo part of the I 
summit. Ihom these nurseries thousands of 
plant.s are distributed to other parts of the colony ; 
and it is remarkable that many of the European 
and American timber trees thrive better than the 
native, and grow more rapidly than in their 
original habitat. ‘It is? intended also,’ says Mr 
Ellery, ‘to sow many of our wrecked forest areas 
broadca.st with the seeds of indigenous trees, not- 
ably the ironbark, and the same procc.ss will be 
tried on some of the treeless plains to the north.’ 
With a view to proper protection of the young 
plantations, a beginning has been made in the 
establishment of a college where young men will 
bo trained in woodcraft and fore.s^y and in 
agricmltural chemistry. By these praiseworthy 
means it is hoped that the climate of the colony 
will be ameliorated, and the ever-increasing ten- 
dency towards drought — which is the invariable 
Mcompanimcnt of a treeless district — arrested. 
We trust that the example thus set will be 
followed in other parts of the world where timber 
18 regarded only as material for money-making. 
The young state of Nebraska (U. S.) is planting 
trees by thousands; and we hear tliat among 
projected ameliorations in Cyprus, planting holds 
a prominent place. ^ r o 

T ^ a comniunication to the Linneau Society, Mr 
J. C. Hawkshaw describes the grazing habits of the 
common limpet, as seen on that coating of delicate 
sea-weed which abounds on the. chalky coast of 
Kent. In eating the weed, the limpets remove 
also a thin layer of chalk ; and the white patches 
which .they leave shew that a single limpet will 
clear more than an inch square in area in a single 

tide. First ti small groove is made in the c.hnTv 
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said, limpets a foot in diameter. ‘ If,’ remarks 
Mr Hawkshaw, ‘the proceedings of these South 
American giants are at all the same as those of 
the limpets of our own shores, and are in propor- 
tion to their size, they must materially aid in the 
encroachment of the sea on the land when the 
rock happens to be soft.’ 

Another communication made to the same 
Society ought not to be passed without notice, for 
it is one in which human-kind, to say nothing of 
certain quadrupeds, are interested : it is ‘ On the 
Development oi Filariu sanguinis hominis, and on 
the Mosquito considered as a Nurse.’ Micro- 
Bcopists have discovered in human blood and in 
the blood of dogs, swarms of small thread-like 
worms — these are the Filarice. If they could 
grow and breed in the body in which they first 
appear, that body would soon die. ‘If, for ex- 
ample, the brood of embryo Filarice at any one 
I time free in the blood of a dog moderately well 
charged with them, were to begin growing before 
they had each attained a hundredth part of the 
size of the mature Filaria, their aggregate volume 
would occupy a bulk many times greater than the 
dog itself. I have calculated,’ says Mr Manson, 
author of the paper in question, ‘that in the 
blood of certain dogs and men there exist at any 
given moment more than two millions of embryos.’ 
Obviously this minute creature is a very formi- 
dable parasite. Were it not that large numbers 
disintegrate and perish, or are voided with the 
secretions, having even been found in the tears, 
the natural function of the blood would be im- 
possible. 

Nature requires that for further development 
the Filaria as well as other parasites should enter 
some other body. Knowing that mosquitos suck 
human blood, Mr Manson made arrangements by 
which he captured a number of the insects which 
had goiged themselves on the blood of a filarious 
Chinaman who had been ‘ persuaded ’ to sleep in 
a mosfiuito chamber. On examining the insects 
by aid of the microscope, the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Filaria could be well made out : it 
passes through three stages, in the last of which 
‘ it becomes endowed with marvellous power and 
activity. It rushes about the field (of the micro- 
scope), forcing obstacles aside, moving indifierently 
at either end, and appears quite at home.' Refer- 
ring to the papillso which, appearing at one 
extremity of the creature, are supposed to be the 
boring apparatus, Mr Manson says : ‘ This formi- 
dable-! ooKing animal is undoubtedly the Filaria 
sangtdnis hominis equipped for ind^endent life, 
and ready to quit its nurse the mosquito.’ And 
concerning the subsequent history of the creature 
he remarks, that the Filaria ‘ escaping into the 
water in which the mosquito died is, through the 
medium of this fluid, brought into contact with 
the tissuci of man, and that, either piercu^ the 
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iotej^umentB or what is move probable, being 
swallowed, it works its way through the ali- 
me]i:taT;|^ canal to its final resting-place. Arrived 
there, its development is perfected, fecundation 
is effected, and finally the embryo Fiiarim wo meet 
with in, the blood are discliaigcd in successive 
fiworms and in countless numbers. In this way 
the genetic cycle is comxdeted.’ 

It is in warm climates that the presence of those 
microscopic worms is most to be feared. In 
Brazil, Demerara, India, China, and other tropi- 
cal countries the existence of the Ftlaria lias been 
but too clearly made out, and that its presence 
is associated with i>ainful and disgusting diseases, 
and ‘not improbably with leprosy itself.’ It is 
found too in Natal in company with a noxious 
parasite of another kind. If, as is thought, there 
M some relation between the infested blood and 
certain epidemics, the question is one well deserv- 
ing of careful study. 

Inventions for use in war and destruction of 
life have been numerous of late years. Com- 
mander Gilmore, ll.N., has thought it right to 
advocate the other side of the question in a paper 
read at the United Service Institution on ‘The 
best Method of carrying Life-saving Apparatus on 
Board our Men-of-war,’ in which he shewed that 
with iron ships, rams, new explosives, and tor- 
pedoes, the naval battles of the future will be 
more destructive than those of the past. When 
a w’ooden ship sank, many floating fragments 
I'cmaiued to which men could cling until picked 
up by boats ; but the wouuded iron ship goes 
swift to the bottom with all hands. Against such 
terrible loss there is, as Commander Gilmore con- 
tends, no resource so readily available and trust- 
worthy as a raft. After examination, he finds that 
ships could carry rafts without materially interfer- 
ing with their efficiency, and proposes ‘ that vessels 
possessing poops and forecastles should have rafts 
on the top of them, constructed of air-tight cells 
or of cork compartments, forming flying poops , 
and forecastles.’ In many cases the captain’s | 
bridge might be constructed as a raft ready to be 
launched at any moment. 

In the discussion on this paper it was shewn 
that cork mattresses and w’aterproof hammocks 
afford a ready means of saving life in cases of 
emergency ; and that small boats and floats to 
fold up might he made of strips of pine. By 
the insertion of tubes in, or attaching them to 
the strips, their buoyancy would be largely in- 
creased ; and if all the wooden movables on 
board ship were bored and stuffed, so to speak, 
with tubes, the chance for crew and passengers to 
keep themselves afloat would not be so narrow as 
it now is. The Society of Arts will perhaps have 
something to say on this subject, for in the spring 
of last year they offered their gold medal for ‘ the 
best means of saving life at sea, when a vessel 
btw to be abandoned suddenly, say with five 
minutes’ warning only.’ 

The experiments with the electric light con- 
tinue: on the Thames Embankment, the llolborn 
Viaduct, and in other places, and are generally 
successful; but some time must elapse ‘before 
complete economy of power on one hand and 
perfection of light on the other ate arrived at. 
Amongst the beet, one has been shew'n at the north 
end of the Quadrant in Eegent Street, where the 
prevailing dimness has been transforme(j^ into what 


may be described as brilliant moonlight, under 
which it was not more difficult to cross amid 
the throng of vehicles than by daylight. Oh all 
sides there are indications that Ui<t experiments 
will not be given up : Mr Siemens' is pursuing 
his investigations ; Dr Tjmdall has given a lecture 
on the subject at the Royal Institution ; and Mr 
Wilde of Manchester, who exhibited a remarkably 
powerful dynamo-electric machine at a gathering 
of the Royal Society twelve years^ ago, and made 
experiments ■which w’ere described in their Proceed- 
ings, has now brought out an electric lamp which 
has claims to notice. The source of the light is an 
electro-magnetic induction machine, driven by a 
steam-engine ; and the light itself is p^duced by 
a pair of carbon-rods about seven inches in length, 
one of which, by an ingenious self-acting contriv- 
ance, is made to touch the other at its upper 
end, or to revert to its original perpendicular as 
required. Daring the contact, no current passes ; 
but on separation, the current is produced and the 
light appears. A number ofcpairs of carbons may 
be lighted at once ; and itis an a<l vantage that 
they do not all cease to bum should anything go 
wrong with one of tlie number. 

Mr Wilde will persevere with his investigations- 
In the experiments above referred to, he estab- 
lished the fact, that a large amount of magnetism 
can be developed in an electro-magnet by means 
of a permanent magnet of much smaller power ; 
and then exciting a large electro-magnet by means 
of a small magncto-electric maebino, he succeeded 
in evolving a proportionately large amount of 
d)Tiamic electricity. Driven ly a sleam-engln<', 
the movable parts made liflccu liundn-d revolu- 
tions per minute ; and the current prcsluccd was 
so exceedingly powerful that iron rods fifteen 
inches long and a quarter of an inch thick, and 
seven-fect lengths of No. 10 iron wdre, were at 
once melted. The illuminating power of the 
electricity thus developed was, according to tlie 
description, of the most splendid kind. ‘ "Wdien 
an electric lamp, furnished with rods of ga?- 
cai'hon half an inch square, was placed at the 
top of a lofty building, the light evolved was 
Bufficient to cast shadows from the ilames of the 
street lamps a quarter of a mile distant.’ And a 
piece of ordinary sensitised ])apcr such as is used 
by pliotographers, when exposed to the action of 
the light for twenty seconds, at two feet from llic 
reflector, Avas darkened to the same degree as Avas 
a piece of the same paper exposed for one minute 
to the direct rays of the sun at noon on a bright 
day in March. 

Of potentiality of electric light there is evi- 
dently no lack. The question How is to apply 
it simply and efficiently. Considering that many 
inyeutors in dilferent parts of the A\'orld arc doing 
thoir best to solv(! it, Ave may 1>elieve that the 
days of electric lighting are not very far off. We 
may again ere long refer to this subject. 

In last ]\Jonth it is stated that of the 114 
millions of tons* of coal, estimated to be annually 
consumed in Great Britain, more than a third 
escapes into the air in the shape of oil of vitriol. 
This is a mistake : the estimated amount of oil 
of vitriol liberated, being 1 per cent,, or about 
3,500,000 tons. 
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CUBIOSITIEs'’'dF THE PEERAGE. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

In the present article we propose to tell the story 
of the Walpoles, of whom some as amusing 
particulars can be given as of any family of dis- 
tinction we are acquainted with. The descent of 
the Walpoles is traced to an old family possessing 
estates in the county of Norfolk. As the Walpoles 
of Houghton, they are heard of in the reign of 
Edward L, and for several centuries afterwards. 
Honoured as country gentlemen of a genial char- 
acter, they did not come prominently to the front 
until the reign of William and Mary, when 
Robert Walpole of Houghton, a resolute adherent 
of the Whig policy, became member of parlia- 
ment for Castle-Rising in Norfolk. 

Though proprietors of Houghton and other 
lands, the Walpole family were not rich. The 
rent-roll of the property did not exceed two 
thousand pounds a year, which, although things 
were cheap in those days, did not leave Mr 
Walpole much to spare, after maintaining the 
dignity of his position and supplying the wants 
of nineteen children. It was a large family ; but 
at that period, so great was the mortality from 
small-pox, that unless a man began with a nume- 
rous family, the probability was that he would 
be left with no children at all. As it happened, 
thirteen of Mr Walpole’s children were cut off 
in youth, leaving him six as the surviving 
number. 

In the original number of Mr Walpole’s sons, 
Robert, born in 1676, was the third. Educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, he was led to understand 
that as a younger son he would require to depend 
on himself. He accordingly exerted himself man- 
fully so as to be ready for anything that might 
cast up. He became a good classical scholar, a 
circumstance which afterwards proved of the 
greatest advantage in the career that fell to his 
lot. Before his education was finished, hk two 
elder brothers died, whereupon, being now heir 
to the property, he was brought home to be 


qualified as a Norfolk squire. In July 1700, he 
was married to Catherine, the beautiful and 
accomplished daughter of John Shorter of By- 
brook, in Kent In November following, his 
father died, and he entered into possession of 
Houghton. Fortunately, by means of his wife’s 
dowry, he was able to pay his mother’s jointure 
and the provision for the younger chil^n, so 
I that he had the property unencumbered. 

Young Walpole did not feel inclined to spend 
his life as a squire. With the education he had 
received, and a certain gift of oratory, he would 
go into parliament, and work his way forward. 
About this there was no difficulty, as the family 
had several boroughs at disposaL In 1702, he 
was elected member of parliament, and won the 
esteem of the Whig leaders. He had the honour 
of helping to pass the Act of Settlement, by 
which, on the death of Queen Anne, the Stuarts 
were excluded from the throne, and the Protestant 
' succession secured. On the accession of George I., 
he was made a privy-councillor, had various 
other high offices conferred on him, and was 
installed a Knight of the Garter. Overcoming his 
political opponents by indomitable energy, and 
employing hie vast abilities, he became prime- 
minister to George L in 1721. It was a somewhat 
difficult task, for the king could speak little or 
no English, and the chief communication that 
could be carried on between him and his minister 
was in Latin. At the death of George L, he 
continued to act as prime-minister to George II., 
who having learned to speak in broken English, 
the intercourse with royalty was less restrained. 

Sir Robert remained as prime-minister until 1742, 
when by the exigences of party, ho was forced 
to resign, greatly against the will of the king, 
whose government he had carried through many 
trying difficulties. For his eminent services, he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron of Houghton, 
Viscount Walpole, and Earl of Orford, and pro- 
vided with a pension of four thousand pounds a , 
year. Going to take leave ot Geoige 11., he was 
received with a sensibility at variance with the 
usual character of that monarch. The king fell , 

- . . ^ — -qi- 
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XfUin liu 1)arstMig into tears, embraced evil intent, he occasionally spoke to her and gave 


hiin in a passion of sorrow and affection, and 
earnrasrtly deiSzed to see him frequently at court. . 

As pte|^|bry to hia retirement from public 
life, Itord'prlotd had rebuilt Houghton Hall in 
a style grakt splendour. He adorned its walls 
with a collection of the finest pictures, and laid out 
the grounds in the best taste ; he settled down 
here, drawing his friends about him, and enter- 
taining them with a degree of princely hospitality. 

He enjoyed this agreeable retirement from 
<^ce only three years. He died in 1746, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. His character, accord- 
ing to political bias, has been variously estimated. 
Love of power appears to have been his ruling 
motive of action. In private life he was amiable 
and good-tempered. He had strong common-sense, 
with clearness of political vision, and next to his 
own interest he had at heart the interest of the 
country. He is alleged to have sarcastically said, 

‘ that every man has his price ; ’ but if he bribed 
by money, or by giving places and titles, to secure 
adherents, it was what every minister did in the 
generally corrupt period in which he lived. He 
at least did not retire from ofSce with inordinate 
wealth. By the costly rebuilding of Houghton 
Hall, and his expenditure on a lavish hospitality 
in his three years of retirement, he died in debt. 
At his decease he left three sons, Robert, Edward, 
Horace, and two danghters, Katherine and Mary. 
Robert, the eldest son of Lord Orford, succeeded as 
second Earl. In 1723, he had been created Baron ' 
Walpole of Walpole, county of Norfolk, with 
remainder, in default of the issue male of himself 
and his frthei^ to the male descendants of his < 
grandfather. Dying in 1751, he was succeeded by 
only son, George, as third Earl, to whom we 
shall afterwards refer. 

Of Edward, the second son of the first Earl of 
Oxford, some interesting notices are presented in 
the ‘Letters of Horace Walpole/ and in the 
‘Memoirs of Horace Walpole and his Contem- 
poraries/ by Eliot Warburton,--two w'orks abonnd- 
In so many amusing particulars concerning 
celebdties in the eighteenth century as to deserve 
a place in evrny public library. 

With a good figure and agreeable manners, the 
Hon. Edward Wadpole, when travelling in Italy, 
became known among ladies as ‘the handsome 
Englishman.* As a younger son, with little 
beyond his wits to depend on, he looked out 
for a seat in parliament, and employment in 
some public office. Considering he was a son of i 
Sir Robert Walpole, there was little doubt of his 
success. While meditating pn his prospects, he < 
took a lodging in a house in Pall-Mall, in the 1 
ground-floor of which was carried on the business | ] 


hm* small presents. These small attentions from 
, a man of such handsome appearmice and rank, 
5 exerted an immmise infl:nence over^lhe girl, and 
I she cotild think of nobody else. Her parents as 
i well as her mistress remonstrated with her dh the 
; impropriety of her conduct, but in vain. She was 
in a state of infatuation, as if the ‘glamour’ of 
ancient superstition had been thrown over her. 
One day, on being lectured on the subject, she 
rushed to the apartments of ‘ the handsome 
Englishman,’ and telling her tale, declared she 
would never leave him. Mr Walpole, with his 
superior intelligence, cannot be justified. He 
should either have dismissed Mary Clement or 
married her. He did neither. The two took 
up house together — ^perhaps under an irregular 
engagement of mutual adherence, but without the 
sanction of legalised wedlock. The idea is that 
Mr Walpole only waited foaifcis father’s death to 
effect a proper marriage with this young and 
I attached being. Excuses of this kind, however, 

I axe valueless. He committed the egregious wrong 
I of inflicting a stigma on the reputation of Mary 
Clement and her offspring. 

The pair had four children, three girls and a 
boy, and shortly after the birth of the last- 
mentioned, the kind-hearted and faithful Mary 
died. Edward Walpole was inconsolable. His 
tardy justice, now unavailing, as in all such 
cases, was punished with life-long regret. To 
redeem his error as far as possible, he brought 
np the children with the greatest care, and gave 
them an education to fit them for the best 
society. > 

It was some consolation to Sir Edward Walpole 
— ^who procured lucrative, appointments under tiie 
crown, and was installed a Knight of the Bath 
in 1753 — that his three daughters, Laura, Mai'ia, 
and Charlotte, possessed an extraordinary degree 
of beauty, besides having the advantage of a 
superior education and mtxch natural intelligence. 
Under the auspices of their uncle, tlie Hon. 
Horace Walpole of Strawberry Hill, whom wo 
shall by-and-by come to, these lovely young 
creatures were introduced to a brilliant society; 
their appearance everywhere causing no little 
sensation among members of aristocratic families 
in the metropolis. At first, looking to who was 
their mother, there was a little shyness in m^ng 
their acquaintance, but this feeling soon gav^ Way 
under profound sentiments of admiration. was 
a tribute not only to beauty but to goodna^ 

After some hesitation, and only with a fear that 
some younger man might carry off the prise, the 
Hon, and Rev, Frederick Keppel, brother to the 
Earl of Albemarle, asked Laura, the eldest of the 


of a tailor named Rennie, famed fox making boys’ beauties, in marriage ; and the father having no 


dxesses. To reach the highex fioois, it was neces- 
saiy to pass through the tailor’s shop, where sat 
Miaij Ctoment, a female apprentice, remarkable 
fox hex jtt^dnity and good looks, Majty attracted 
the attention of j^waid Walpole, and without any 


i objections, he was accepted. Horace Walpole says 
in one of his letters : * I have forgot tp tell 
you of a wedding in our family ; my brother’s 
eldest daughter is to be married to-mosrow to 
Lord Albeinarle’s third brother, a canon of 
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Windflor. We are very happy with the Baatch. 
The bride is very agreeable, sensibly and good ; 
not s6 handsome as her sister. . . It is the second, 
Maria, who ij beauty itsell Her face, bloom, eyes, 
hair, teeth, and person are perfect. She has a 
great 'deal of wit and vivacity, with perfect 
modesty.* Laura received no title by her mar- 
riage ; but she had the satisfaction of seeing her 
husband promoted to be Bishop of Exeter, and as 
his wife there was no obstacle to her being pre- 
sented at court — an honour still denied to her 
two sisters. 

The marriage of Laura was a good beginning. 
She was kindly received by the sisters of the 
Earl of Albemarle, and the alliance materially 
helped the prospect of an advantageous marriage 
for Maria and Charlotte. The lovely Maria Wal- 
pole was not long in receiving an offer not to be 
refused. She was sought by Jame^ second Earl of 
Waldegrave, a member of the privy-council, and 
Knight of the Garter. The Earl was forty- four 
years of age, which w2?a trifle too old ; but as he 
was estimable in character and manners, and as 
Earls are not to be hud every day, Maria accepted 
the offer, and in 1759 she became Countess of 
Waldegrave. It is pleasing to know that Maria 
made an excellent wife. She had three daughters. 
Sad to say, her husband the Earl wtis smitten by 
small-pox. During his illness, and when dread- 
fully disfigured, the Countess, from a high sense of 
duty, and careless of her own life, attended him 
with the most affectionate solicitude. Neither her 
attentions nor the best medical skill could save 
him. Lord "Wsildegrave died in April 1763. 

A few days after the Earl’s decease, Horace 
Walpole visited his bereaved niece, and he thus 
writes regarding her : ‘ I found I^ady Waldegrave 
at my brother’s ; she weeps without ceasing, and 
talks of his virtues and goodness to her in a 
manner that distracts one.* To divert her thoughts, 
Horace brought his niece to Strawberry HilL 
Here she was cheered up a little ; and in dutifully 
attending to lusr three daughtere, one of them an 
infant, her spirits gradually recovered. 

More than a year elapsed before the Countess- 
Do wagt^r of Waldegrave ventured into society, and 
only then because society w'as anxious to have lier. 
On reappearing, she was thought to be more beau- 
tiful than ever. The highest in the land were 
desirous to seek her as a wife. Among the train 
of her rejected suitors w'as the Duke of PortlancL 
In about three years from entering on her widow- 
hood, she relented in her obstinacy. She accepted 
the offer of His Royal Highness William-Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh, brother of 
George III. ; and by this second alliance, in 1766, 
she wa»^ once incorporated with the royal family 
— a verf itrange turn in the wheel of fortune for 
the daughter of the tailor’s ai>prentice, Maiy 
Clement ; but quite deserved os regards character 
and conduct. By this second ixuirriage, the 
Duchess had a son and daughter. The son, 
William-Frederick, became second Duke of Glou- 
cester and Edinburgh, was a field-marshal in the 
army, and died without issue in 1634 The 
daughter, SopUia-Matilda, was appointed ranger of 
Greenwich Park, and died as lately as 1844' The 
three daughters of the Duchess by her first hus- 
band had all a brilliant career. Eliza^wth-Laura, 
the eldest, was married to her cousin, George, 


fourth Earl of Waldegmve ; the second, Gharlbtto^ 
Maria, was married to George, Duke of Gzaiteu t 
and the third, Anna-Horatia, was married to Lord: 
Hugh Seymour. 

Cnarlotte, the youngest of Sir Edward Walpoles 
daughters, had also her share of good fortune. 
She was married to Lionel, Lord Huntingtower, 
eldest son of the third Earl of Dysart. As the^ 
^ Earl happened to be an odd and somewhat miserly 
person, there were certain drawbacks to the alli- 
ance. Charlotte very sensibly made the best of 
things, put up with toe old man’s humours ; aud 
at his death, she became Countess of Dysart, in 
which position she lived happily for a number of 
years, aud died without issue m 1788. 

There , is one of Sir Edward Walpole’s children 
still to be accounted far. This was ms son Edward, 
who entered the army, and greatly distinguished 
himself by his gallantry as an officer on foreign 
service. He attained the rank of Colonel. Horace 
Walpole gives an anecdote of his acuteness. When 
in command of a small party in the expedition to 
, they ov« ■ 


the siege of St Maloes, they overtook an old man, 
to whom they offered quarter, bidding him lay’ 
down his arms. He replied, they were Rngfiah — 
the enemies of his king and country; that he 
hated them, and would rather be killed. Walpole 
hesitated a moment, and then said : * I see you ‘ 
are a brave fellow, and don’t fear death ; but very 
likely you fear a beating — if you don’t lay down 
your arms this instant, my men shall drub you 
as long as they can stand over you.* The fellow 
directly threw down his arms in a passion. The 
Duke of Marlborough spoke of this as the only 
clever action in their whole exploit. 

Sir Edward Walpole, the father of these 
children, never married. Till the last he con- 
secrated himself to the memory of the ill-fated 
Mary Clement, who from her affection had sacri- 
ficed everything for him. From an anecdote that 
has been recorded of Sir Edward, he appears to 
have been a man of generous impulses. When 
Roubiliac, the eminent French sculptor, settled 
in London about 1743, be had few friends to 
encourage him, and sometimes ho almost despaired 
of success. One evening, on walking out to take 
the air, he accidentally found a pocket-book con- 
taining a considerable number of bank-notes, 
and some papers apparently of consequence to 
the unknown owner. Immediately he advertised 
what he had found and gave his address. The 
owner of the pocket-book proved to be Sir Edward 
AValpole, who had lost it in returning from Vaux- 
hall Gardens. On calling to reclaim his property, 
he was so much pleased with Roubiliac’s honesty, 
his gentlemanly manners, and his skill as an 
artist, that he forthwith exerted himself to moke 
the sculptor known. He introduced him to per- 
sons of influence ; and from that time Roubil^’s 
fortune was made. He was employed to execute 
the monuments of John, second Duke of AigyU, 
and of Handel, in Westminster Abbey ; the statue' 
of SUakspeare in the British Museum ; and what 
we esteem to have been his greatest work of art' 
— wo might almost say the finest thing of the- 
kind in Great Britain— -the sitting figure in marble 
of Duncan Forbes of Culloden, President of the 
Court of Session, in the Parliament House, Bd&i* 
burgh. On looking at that iharydlous figmia, in' 
true to nature, j'Ct so tasteful, aud significant 
the highest., order of genius, let the spectator thsifir 
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eetede #e* overwIieliQed with the mori 


Otheat oblations of his father and gw^father. distribution, his literaiy works large and smaU, 
IWiteed of endeavonring to economise and pay off from a easoal ieu $wprU to a volume. Books 
dldbibV ha added to his difficulties bjr patronising executed at the Btrawbeny Hill press were eagerly 
>aie ^f, and making the most ridiculons beta, sought after, and now are highly prized when they 
In 1706 , Horace Wmpole writes of this hopeful happen to appear at public sales. In 1758 he 
nephew: * Mv Lord Rockingham and my nephew, published his * Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
ZiOid Orford, nave made a match of five hundred Authors.* This was followed by his popular 
pounds, between five turkeys and five geese to romance * The Castle of Otranto,’ * The Mysterious 
run from Norwich to London.’ These costly Mother,’*Anecdote8of Painting,’ and the ‘Historic 
freaks, and the embarrassments into which he Doubts on tlie Life and Reign of Richard a 
sunk, caused much distress in the family. The work more paradoxical than of any historical 
beautifully laid-out grounds at Houghton became value. 

a scene of neglect and desolation ; the mansion The permanent fame of Horace Walpole rests on 
was in a state of decay, and thousands of pounds his Letters, which were collected and published 
would have been required to put it in order. The after his decease. Often frivolous, iiuduly sar- 
only articles iu good preservation were the pictures, castic, and gossiping, they sib deeply interesting, 
To avert the impending ruin of the possessor, from the li^t thrown on the manners and public 
these were sold to the Empress of Russia for forty characters at the middle and in the second half of 
thousand pounda We may safely aver that had the eighteenth century. The toil in writing those 


with hired assistance, he printed, 


ianie a 


:<Kf private 


sought after, and now are highly prized when they 
happen to appear at public sales. In 1758 he 
published his ‘Catalogue of Royal and Noble 


publisoed 

Authors.’ 


his ‘Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
This was followed by his popular 


romance * The Castle of Otranto,’ ‘ The Mysterious 
Mother,’ ‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ and the ‘Historic 
Doubts on tlie Life and Reign of Richard a 
work more paradoxical than of any historical 
value. 

_ The permanent fame of Horace Walpole rests on 
his Letters, which were collected and published 
after his deceoM. Often frivolous, iiuduIy sar- 
castic, and gossiping, they Sib deeply interesting, 
from the li^t thrown on the manners and public 
characters at the middle and in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. The toil in writing those 


tiie collection been offered for sale in the present letters must have been immense, and was attended 
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day it would have brought six times the amount. 

In the midst of distractions chiefly incurred by 
his onm folly, Earl George died in 1791, un- 
married. His title and estates would naturally 
have devolved on his uncle, Sir Edward, whose 
beautiful daughters we have been speaking of ; 
but Sir Edward was no more, and the honours 
and property of the family fell to the lot of the 
third son of the first Earl of Orford, namely, the 
Hon. Horace Walpole of Strawberry Hill, the wit, 
the antiquary, the man of letters, who had kept 
fashionable society in a state of pleasurable ex- 
citement for more than half a century. He %vas 
now fourth Earl of Orford. The unexpected 
honours came rather late in the day. Horace 
■was born in 1717, and novr in 1791, he w'os an 
old bachelor, in the seventy-fifth year of his age 
•—still facetious and able to pop about, but with | 
the spring of life gone. 

Lixe his father, the great prime-minister, Horace 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and to judge 
from his writings, he was a ready, if not an 
accomplished classical scholar. Alter finishing 
his education, he travelled abroad for some years, 
principally in Italy, where he revelled in museums, 
churdies, picture-g^leries, and ruins, and acquired 
those tastes for vmich he afterwaids became svell 
known. He returned to England in 1741, and had 
a seat in parliament ; but he had no taste for 


with no other gratification than that of communi- 
cating news and humorous remarks to acquaint- 
ances. Such letters could not have been produced 
but for the writer’s extensive acipiaintauceship in 
fashionable circle.s. hlcmbers of the royal family, 
dukes, earls, and ladies of every degree in the 
peerage, came to visit him and see his wonderful 
villa. Some spent a whole day with him, others 
only a few hours. The flow of pleasantries was 
continuous. In June 1759, he writes : ‘ Strawberry 
Hill is grown a perfect Paphos ; it is the land 
of beauties. On Wednesday, the Duchesses of 
Hamilton and Richmond, and Lady Ailesbury, 
dined there. There never was so pretty a sight as 
to see them all three sitting in the shell.’ The 
shell was a nistic bower, in the form of a concave 
bivalve, prettily fitted up with seats to command 
the admiration of the beeuties who honoured it 
with their graceful figures. On the occasion of 
such visits, Horace had an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing the refined gallantry of which he was a 
proficient. 

For many of his anecdotes he was not a little 
indebted to ladies of somewhat advanced years, 
•who in their more youthful days had flourished at 
court in the reigns of George I. and George 11., 
and who were acceptable visitors at .Strawberry 
Hill. The most notable of these female acquaint- 
ances appears to have been Lady Suffolk, a great 


politics, and never took any part in public life, sufferer from gout, but notwithstanding her in- 
father procured for him the places of usher of firmities, she was lively and communicative. She 
the receipt of the Exchequer, Comptroller of the possessed amusing reminiscences of Queen Anne, 
Great Roll, and Keeper of the foreign receipts, and of Sophia, Electress of Hanover, who fully 
These placM were a kind of sinecures, and besides expected to be Queen of England, and would bavo 
affording means, left time for learned and artistic been so had she lived three months longer, her 
leisure. Comparatively at his ease, Horace thought much-coveted inheritance passing at her decease 
only of spending existence agreeably. Looking to her son Geoige. At the death of Lady Suffolk 
about for a spot on which he could settle down in 1767. Horace Walpole was deprived of a most 
and carry out his fancies, he selected a patch of {^reeable friend, who had made many hours pass 
^uud near Twickenham, on the banks of the cheerfully. 

Raines, and therefore within an easy distance of One of his amusements consisted in shewing his 
the jnetropolis. On the ground, which he pur- printing-office to those who had never seen any 
chaiid in 1747, there stood a plain cottage. This topographic establishment. When he expected 
kte jibilM down, and built his lamous Gotiiic ■villa, ! iemade ■visitors of this kind, he was ready to 
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Qarter, dine^ here^ and were comaa into the extinct Still theie were hononrsi in the family* 
prinAi^ooffice to see the man print. There were Horatio, brother of Sir Sohert Walpole, a diploin»> 
some Iwes ready ^aced, which he took oft I tist Of the fitst elan, had ha .1766 been created 


kvo went w uaay lownsnena ; nere they are-— i jsaroa vraipwe oi woiwercoii^ wpico eugmey was 

' inherited by hb eon, Horatb, as second Baron. 

ran PBM SMAK& This Horatio was alive when hb first-cousin, 

JVom me wttea^l^thmr glory obtain; Horace, died in 1797; and to him passed the 

Without me their wt and their v^ wei^ vm^ Barony of Walpole of Walpole, that had been 
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TEE rSESS SFBAXa. 

¥Vom me wits and {wets their glory obtain ; 
Without me their wit and their verses were vain. 


Baron Walpole of Wolterton^ which dignity wa 
inherited by hb eon, Horatio, as second Baroi 


You the fame I on others bestow, wiU repay.’ favour the earldom was revived by a new Mtent 

* ^ m 1806, when he was created Earl of Orford ; and 

One of Horace’s correspondents was Sir Horace his accumulated honours are now enjoyed by hb 
ann, English minister at Florence, to whom descendant. In the male line, there is no one to 
my of his letters are addressed. A more special claim descent from the great Sir Robert Widpole. 


Mann, English minister at Florence, to whom 
many of his letters are addressed. A more special 


friend was George Augustus Selwyn, a man of i It is otherwise in the female branch. Prom one 


good family, and a sparkling wit about town. 
Selwyn had some curious and antagonistic idio- 
syncrasies. He was passionately fond of children, 
and os passionately fond of witnessing executions. 
His mind, we are told, was sometimes so absorbed 
by the ceremonies of capital punishmen^ that on 
going to a dentist he chose to give the signal for 
pulling out the tooth by dropping his handker- 
chief. When Damiens was condemne<l to be 
tortured and broken on the wheel at Paris for j 


of his daughters, his direct descendant is the 
present Maninis of Cholmondeley, who may there- 
fore claim to be the lineal representative of the 
great Prime-Minister. w. c. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER VIL — HUGH ASHTOH’S NEW ABODE. 

‘There’s a conveyance— of a sort, waiting for 
you, I reckon — that's to say if your name’s 


attempting to stab Louis XV., 1757 Selwyn went ^er at the railway station of 

oil to trance to enjoy the Bpectacle. According .r» i ^ 

to the anecdote, in attempting to get too near the the nearest halting-pl^e upon the iron 

scaffold, Selwyn was at Irst repulsed by one of road for visitors to Treport. Very few passengers 
the executioners ; but having informed the person had alighted at Peneath during the brief stoppage 
that he had made the journey from Loudon solely of the train : merely some three or four mining 
with a view to be present at the punishment and folks, pale-faced and gaunt ; a preacher in rusty 
death of Damiens, the man immediately caused black, and carrying his own luggage in the riiape 
the people to make wav, exclaiming at the same an emaciated valise ; and two fanners’ wives 
time to give place to Jbmsxcur, who was an ama- from the weekly sale of their butter 

tcur from England. Worn out -with gout and , ° t. -«.i 

,lroi..y, Selwyn died in 1791, and i. lamented by matket-town. Only theae and 


Walpole as his oldest ac^aintance. 

On several occasions, Horace Walpole visited 


Hugh Ashton. 

‘Here be your passenger, ’Nezer !’ called out 


Paris, and became acquainted with members of its the porter, when Hugh had assented to his owner- 
brilliant society, as well as English residents; ship of the name. ‘Look sharp, my lad; ’cause 
among these was David Hume, with whom he I Ve got to get them empty wagons into a siding 
afterwanls kept up a correspondence. The utterly afore the Kittlebury express comes by. Quick 's 


depraved condition of French society did not 
escape Walpole’s shrewd observation, and thirty 


the word.’ 

The person addressed by this singular appella- 


years before the event, he perceived the brewing tion, and who had been standing, with averted 
of a storm that would overwhelm society. In his face, beside a nondescript vehicle, something 
old days, when confined by gout and other ail- between cart and gig, drawn by a rough pony. 


meuts to Strawberry Hill, he experienced the usual 
feelings of men who outlive their early friends, twitch to the battered tarpaulin hat which he 
His home, too, was rendered uncomfortable by the wore slouched down over his shaggy brows. He 
shoals of people who latterly came to sec it. was of dwarfish stature, broad but misshapen ; 
To im^ify the annoyance, he issued tickets of and his clumsy body was surmounted by a huge 
admission ; still, with this and other devices, he head, crowned by a fell of red hair, coarse enough 
felt that the vast trouble he had taken to render and long enough for the mane of a horse. Close 
his house a treasure of art, had brought,on himself behind this unprepossessing personage came a 
tlie character of a showman, when he was least dog of the Newfoundland breed, handsome, vigo- 


between cart and gig, drawn by a rough pony, 
now came shambling forward, and gave a nasty 
twitch to the battered tarpaulin hat which he 
wore slouched down over his shaggy brows. He 


was of dwarfish stature, broad but misshapen ; 
and his clumsy body was surmounted by a huge 


able to receive his guests with urbanity. 

The death of his nephew, George, which made 
him Earl of Orford, was a fresh torture, for there 
were endless business letters to be read and written, 
statements of leases and mortgages to be considered 
for all which the new dignity was no compensa- 


rous, and well cared for, 

‘You’re Master Ashton? I’m Cap’en Trawl’s 
serving-lad, sent with the Cap’en’s compliments, 
to drive the gig that's to fetch ye down to 
Treport. The box be yourn, I guess, and the bag 
—nothing more? All right then,’ added the 


tion. He became a fretful valetudinarian, and dwarf, as after lifting Hugh’s lugjt^e into the 
removing to London, he died on the 2d March nondescript vehicle, he scrambled to his perch, 
1797. The fate of his dearly cheri8hed.Strawberry and clutched the reins in his bony hand, signing 
Hill was very sorrowful. All its treasures of art at the same time to the young man to seat huuseii 


le fate of his dearly cheri8hed.Strawberry and clutched the reins in his bony hand, signing 
rery sorrowful. All its treasures of art at the samq time to the young man to seat himBeii 
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Ibedde Maik wan no need to uae tke wlup. watched the great NewfottodUnd botmding along 

A ahiiH eiUnttn 1^1;* the of a biid eaffiow tibe itrip of nnooth tan that lined the road* 
to efawt m at a fiwt tootj and off « Wrong you aw, waater/ Ruckled the ffVrirf. 

.Mtinii afEdpm aloug one of ^ smooth * Neptune be myd^ja^^IdMt pjirtwlth l.im 


mm pit ItAonitot the xtilged Oonmh 


b^MME nWtt Mm to right and left; at 
nmoriawl stwttdung ibr away, and 
ad hew and thew by croft and pi^nw ; i 
bleah hillside, strewn with stones and i 


to anybody unless indeed Miaa Bose asked me to 
mve him to her. But num^ wouldn’t Imrhini. 
Hve gtdden oovewigns, and dva to the baek of 
thai a tourist gentlemim offomd me this aommer- 
tide for Nep ; and when he found X wouldii*t sell 
M'' liM OUBas: nuistae. surewn wiau 9um^sk mm 1 the dog, he got angry, and called I a fool for my 
noneyonmbed with holes, each one the adit of an paina But I knowed better. Whew’d you find 
^disndnnsd mine; at the green glens, whew tinkling a friend as true as Nept Expect yon can swim, 
tVtWams ran down past mill and oinhard ; and at master V 

.the wattled barns and white farmhouses that ‘ Ym ; I can swim,’ answewd Hu^ with rather 
'nwtled in nooks sheltered from the sweeping sea> a sad smile. 

wind. All tibe landscape was new to him, He * You look like iV said Nerer, with a half- 
waa going to Twport, m compliance with l<ady envious, half-admiring glance at the stalwart form 
Larpent’s offer of the command of a coasting of his companion. ‘ I can’t ; and when I missi^ 
steamer. The Dowagw, imperatively kind as my footing and fell into ten foot of water in 
usual, W written to inform Hugh Ashton that «|uay-pool uicre, 1 ’<1 nevOT have got out alive but 
she had made arrangements for his being received lor Nep. I begged him from Lord Bodmin’s 
as a lodger beneatib the roof of a certain superan- gamekeeper, when he war a pup ; and they war 
nnated merchant captain, Trawl by name, who goin’ to droornd him, to save tronole, my lord bein’ 
inhabited a pwtty little house in the outskirts of away, and no demand for that kind o’ dog in those 
the tiny town. Captain Trawl’s gig it was, with parts ; and I suppose Neptnue thought one good 
Captain Trawl’s pony in the shafts, in which Hugh turn deserved another. I left inland hecause 
was now teing whisked seawards from the railway farmer wouldn’t let me keep Nep. “ I can’t have 
station. no more dogs about the place,” saje he ; “so either 

The talkative driver seemed ready to afford he hangs, or you tTinjble out, my lad.” Tumble 
any amount of information as to the spot whither out I <lid, and foote<l it to Treport ; and Oap'eu 
Hugh was bound, ‘A tidy place Treport ; a tidyish Trawl he he tlie best of men, and he took me on, 

? lace that is ; for it ’s nothing to compare to and never grudged Nep his meat.—- There bo the 
’entoiglo Churchtown, where I was bom, sixteen seji ! ’ he exclaimed as, suddenly between two hills, 
mile away, round the Head, — Yes; they call me the silvery stretch of illimitable ocean came in 
’Nezer. Hard, I say, to be shortened o* the best view ; * and yon ’s Treport ; and f 'ap’en Trawl lives 
hklf of my name I was christened by ; but I down there to the left, among the trees that hide 
suppose folks thought Ebenezer too long a word the house, this side they do.' 
to be tacked to such a chap as me,’ added the * And what ’s that big house — some gentleman’s 
dwarf, resentfully. * 1 ’m a beachraan, master.’ place, of course — high up on the cliff?’ asked 
‘A beachman, eh?’ retnmed Hugh, looking in Hugh, his heart throbbing capriciously as he pro- 
some perplexity at the queer figure beside him, 
arrayed in semi-rustic, scmi-nautical style, an old 
'monkey-jacket, with its horn buttons, contrasting 
with agricultural-looking gaiters and nailed boots. 

‘ Yes ; by birth, that i^’ explained the dwarf. 

'Regular beachman. Not a chap on Pentaigle 


pounded this very natural question. 

‘That be Llosthuel-^tne Court — my Lady 
Larpent’s,’ answered ’Nezer, jerking the rein ; and 
Hugh, as he knew that he was looking on the 
distant walls of the mansion beneath the roof of 
which dwelt the beantiful young lady whom it 


'pier-head has had more of his family lost at sea i had been his privilege so lately to rescue from 
than myself,’ he continued consequentially; ‘only,’ death, felt his cheeks bum, he knew not why, as 
■with a glance at his uneven shoulders, ‘ not bein’ the colour mounted unbidden to his face. Then 
fit to go afloat myself, 1 was obliged to come down a twist in the road shut out Llosthuel from hio 
in the world, and go to farm-service inland, just sight ; and the gig was soon jolting over the 
to emu my bread, master.’ uneven pavement and through the narrow streets 

‘You didn’t like that so well, bred among sailors of primitive Treport 
m you had been, I suppose ? ’ said Hugh Ashton Captain Trawl’s place of residence, when reachq^) 
with a good-natured patience, that was not lost by its appearance more than justified the ■wisdom 
upon the dwarf, for ’Nezerie tone became gentler as of the •I)owagei'’8 choice. It was a pretty white- 
he replied : ‘ No; I didn’t, master. Farmers mostly walled cottage, overgrown with blos.somed creepers, 
be a mean lot, and close-fisted to boot — ^not like us and standing in a garden, where the myrtle, the 
free fishers. And I was main glad when I was fuchsia, and the geranium grew with a luxuriance 
took on to serve old Cap’eu Trawl, that lives so which find?i no parallel within, the limits of the 
close to the sea yon can smell the blue water, and four seas, save in that warm wet climate of South 
make myself useful sorter-ways. Tljis be gig to- Cornwall. Behind it were an orchard and a 
day,’ he added with a grin ; ‘but it’ll be cart again meadow and a miniature farm-yard; and altogether 
come Friday, when I has to take the pigs over to it was e'vident that the lines of this veteran of 
lAUcetettcr Market We jnst changes the seats,’ the deep, in the evening of his life, had fallen in 


narrow streets 


with a good-natured patience, that was not lost 
upon the dwarf, for ’NezeFe tone became gentler as 
he replied : ‘ No; I didn’t master. Farmers mostly 
be a mean lot, and close-fisted to boot — ^not like us 
free fishera. And I was main glad when I was 
took on to serve old Cap’en Trawl, that lives so 
close to the sea yon can smell the blue water, and 
make myself useful sorter-ways. Tljis be gig to- 
day,’ he added with a grin ; ‘but it’ll be cart again 
come Friday, when I has to take the pigs over to 
Lancetettcr Market We jnst cl^gcs the seats,’ 
he expMned proudly, as he pointed out to his 
passenger the ingenious construction of the service- 
aide vehicle of which he was Jehu ; * and there 
you are.’ 

‘And that is Captain Trawl’s dom I suppose ? 
—and a fiue dog too,* remarked Hugh, as he 


pleasant places. The drowsy hum of beos and the 
soft cooing of pigeons reached Hugh’s ear as be 
alighted, oddly mingling with the wash of the 
waves and the rattle of me pebbles on the beach, 
but some score or two of yards away. Captain 
Trawl himself, a brass-bound telescope tacked 
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under Ms left and a glazed Mit erowming 
Ilia tMn gray l)Mi% came ftaakly &nmrd to the 

garden-gate to «reet liw gtteat 
*¥oa ’re ’weiotnoe, m-.. ArfttoiH &* jny loAj 
Lai|M»ai^8 ecQte,’ Imi iliMy hol^ bronnt 

h$m, the pu ^eeomted with., an' 

inel^ceahie pu]|de aearf ext^d^ thumb 

to the fon^ fini^n, <Or Oti|]>t^ 

•honld aagu^ siiUM 1^ - Board oooaimed 70a 
ha dcinfier of die ITeetem Jibidy and 4 decwat 
eiaft vme i% for one of yonr new&ngM tea-kettle 
steamers. You’ll find your room ready, and 
sup^ too presently/ 

Hugh returned the fimndly gimp of the old 
man’s hand, acknowledging to himself that he was 
fortunate, to all appearance, both in his landlord 
and the place of his abode. Captain Trawl’s 
ibnner camng would have been guessed by the 
most unperceptive of observer^ in any Northamp- 
tonshire town or Leicestershire village, where a 
sailor was as much out of place as a Bedouin Arab 
would have been. He was a rough but kindly 
old fellow, with the voice and somewhat of the 
gait of an amiable bear ; and Ms reception of the 
newcomer left little to be desired. 

* A glass of ale or eider, or a nip of rum, before 
supper?’ he asked. — ‘Well, well; perhaps you’re 
right. Anotlier hand-sliake, though, will do no 
harm, since, Captain Ashton, I begin to like you 
for your own sake. I don’t, as a general habit, 
take in lodgers here, but I couldn’t refuse my lady 
up at the Court. But for her, I ’d not have kept 
this snug roof over my head and Rose’s head, in 
my old days. I was among a precious set of 
London land-sharks, who liad pouched my hard 
savings I was fool enough to invest in one of 
their grand schemes ; and it would have gone hard 
with old Job Trawl but for my lady and my 
lady’s lawyers. They brought those smooth-spoken 
corniorauts to reason, they did. And if a dog 
came to my door in Lady Larpent’s name,’ added 
the old seaman naivel}'^ ‘ he 'd be welcome to the 
best 1 ’ve got.’ 

Hugh’s room turned out to be one of those 
quaint enjoyable rooms, low-ceiled, lavender- 
scented, with the whitest of walls, and the most 
diamond-paned of windows, exquisitely clean, and 
luxuriously homely, such as we look upon as 
essentially English, but wMch are growing scarce 
.even in rural England now. The scent of the 
myrifis and old-world roses came floating in at 
the open window, and the linen was white and 
fair, as though it had been woven and bleached 
by fairies in the moon-kissed dew. So was Rose 
Trawl, the old Captain’s grand-daughter, white 
and fair; quite a lady to look upon, Hugh 
thought, as she came forward to give her hand 
to the stranger guest, a little tiiuidly. Some of 
’Nezer’s gan^ty bad related to Rose, and Hugh 
was prepared to expect a pretty girl but a vulgar 
beauty, like a caboage-rose metamofpbosed into 
the shape of a young woman. What ne saw was 
a fair slender maiden with wistful large eyes and 
superb hair like a golden coil about her head. 

* Mjr only boy,’ said the old captain gruffly over 
his pipe, when supper was over, and the great 
lamp lit, and the two men were left alone together, 
‘got lost, Cape-Hom-way. Carried stunsails, I 
expect, trusting to the beauty of the day— just as 
if the’beauty of the day didn’t alwayp spoil down 
lihexe ! ’TwoBu’t Will’s fault. He was first-officer. 


ndt captain. And I mind the captMxi> welt--^ 
bdsk seaman, but toe much given to trust in insfe 
; ^Anyhow, he left me tiMs baby-girl to look liftii 
jmd to do my heat loii. : His youu^ wife, ;|»i^ 

Any^ xeadisr trho; hes hs4 expetienee ef 
kind «f muni m joctoBe liiAt Ceptain 'bawl’s 
pai^oni^. of a 

tooked like—tke queer contzivuncea, the smugness, 
the clemiliiiess, the lockers let into the wal^ the 
tmuMhhilted ennsssss crossed ovmr the 
piece, heavy with Sooth Bea shells nod hmin-lme 
zsaases of wMte coral the ijgieazs^ 

the sMeldsir the axes, the ddddooking stnflm fidi 
and feathers and gourds hanging nails from the 
walL All was neat, bright, and snihing, firom the 
kettle on the hob to tne glossy coat of the cat 
that purred contentedly before the ^ spark of fire* 
which the Captain’s rheumatics rendered necessary 
after sundown, ^ 

A sturdier, an honester, or a meeker man than 
Captain Job Trawl, who had been round and round 
the world, and who had simmered in the sun or 
shivered in the cold of nearly every part of our 
globe’s surface, it would he hard to find. A 
merchant sailor always, first apprentice, next before 
the mast, presently mate, and then captain, he had 
sailed, and he had fought — as the Malay pirate’s 
sword-cut across his hand testified — but he had 
kept the same simplicity of heart, child-like Mtfa, 
and manly shrewdness, from first to last, He 
was to be seen every Sunday in the scantily 
attended parish chnrch — scantily attended because 
the steaming chapels were thronged— just as he 
had been when a chubby boy, before he went to 
sea. He farmed a bit, and lived partly on Ms 
hard-won savings or the interest of them, and wa* 
in a quiet way a personage at Treport 

‘ I like ye, lad 1 ’ he said once or twice, frankly : 
enough, to Hugh during their talk. ‘ I began to 
fear, to tell you the truth, more than once that 
my lady yonder had made a mistake about the 
Western Maid. But yon are a seaman ! ’ 

‘ Of a sort, I am,’, answered Hugh modestly. 
‘Not to compare with your experience, though, 
Captain Trawl.’ 

‘ But the queerest thing of it seems to me, as I 
look at you,' said the superannuated skipper, ‘ that 
you look a gentleman too.’ 

* That can hardly be J ’ answered Hugh Ashton 
with a laugh. 

‘ Well, it may be that my old eyes are getting 
dim,’ rejoined the elder mariner ; ‘ hut anyhow, 
you seem a fine young fellow, Captain .^hton ; 
and I wish you luck of your early promotion and 
your fair start in life. My lady’s good-will is 
worth having. And you ’ll not have long to wait 
before you get afloat as commander of the Western 
Maid. The watchers have been out these fomr 
days on every height from Start to Headman’s.’ 

‘The watchers ?’ inquired Hugh. 

‘For the pilchard-fishery,’ explained Captain 
Trawl ‘ You’re a stranger here ; but most likely 
you have heard that this is our chief harvest^ here 
along the Cornish coast, the catching ^f the fiifii 
that are to go, in keg and firkin and bedhead, out 
to Spain and Portugal and Italy, and wherever 
them good Catholics tell their oetals. I 've seen 
our Cornish pilchards out Buenos- A]nes-way and ; 
at Rio. We don’t sell ’em, except formgn. And the 
Western Jj^aid will be wanted to help in shooting i 
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]Mt8 tuBd hauling aeinee bome» when the eho&le 
come in. Lepn^ upon it, ehe’s lying with firea 
hanked, and a on her cable, r^y for the 

(Ngnal, and Loa^ Michael the mate in a worry. 
AM aare’-^iaa a hmvy step came up* the garden* 
walk'**'* hen w Xamg Michaim !’ 


TOE STORY OP THE (RVIL SERVICE 
♦WRITERS.’ 

Up till quite recently little was definitely known 
of the condition of a class of onr public servants 
tnr&aed * writers,’ except that they had for a long 
Ihme past been endeavouring to enlist on their 
aide the sympathies of the community. 

Who and what these writers are is a question 
which has now become of interest to the general 
public, and though we have already had occasion 
to refer to them in an article on the ♦Civil 
Service,’ published in our June number, we think 
it right to place before our readers a further notice 

what seems still to be an unsolved problem. 

It was as late as the year 1866 that the Civil 
Service writers made their appearance as a dis- 
tinct class ; but for many years previous to this, 
several of the large public departments had been 
in the habit of employing men temporarily to 
meet on unexpected pressure of work. These | 
persons were either hired from the law-stationers I 
outside, and were sent away again when the 
occasion for which their services were required no 
lon^r existed ; or else certain so-called ♦temporary’ 
clerks on a small fixed salary were added to toe 
establishment and absorbed into it as vacancies 
occurted. 

The law-stationers lent their men to the 
government at the commencement of this system 
for eighteenpence per hour, of which the clerks 
themselves were paid one shillii^ ; but by d^ees 
the amonnt dwinmed down to the latter sura, ont ; 
of which the law-stationer could only give his 
men ninepence per hour. .This state of tilings 
of course led to great discontent, and the govern- 
ment of the day, to cut the matter short, decide 
Upon letting tne departments employ their own 
writers on certain recognised conditions. 

A system was accordingly introduced into the 
Admiralty by Mr Childers in the year 1866, by 
which a olais of writers was appointed under 
regnlatioas which provided a salary of six shillings 
and sixpence per diem, increasing yearly by the 
snm of sixpence per day until a maximum of nine 
shillings and rixpence was attained. In addition 
to this they were 'granted certain privileges in 
the way of holidays and sick-leave ; and w’ere 
OB retirement to receive compensation in lien of 
pension, at the rate of a month’s pay for every 
year’s service, not exeeedmg twelve months' pay 
on the wholes 

The writers were engaged ostensibly to do 
the routine, or what it is the fashion to term the 
♦mere mechanical’ work of the department ; but 
from rim moment of their entering upon their 
duties it was found impossible to draw a line 
between riie different kinds of work, and the 
couaeqn^oe was that they were employed upon 
the indinary work nf the variotis omcea, side 
by ride wirii men who were receiving series 
foom two hundred to six hurrired 


pounds a year for doing the smue work as them- 
selves. Ine writers conld warcely be blamed lor 
looking upon this as a hardship, and the mors so^ 
as in many cases the derks who were receiving 
these hirir salaries for doing riie s<(me work as 
themselves had never pasM a Civil Sesviee 
examination, whereas the new class had beea 
obliged to do so. 

The new system however, wotk^ prettjir 
smoothly in the Admiralty for some time, until 
the Commissioners of Customs, seeing how well 
and economically it acted, also applied to the 
Treasury for permission to employ its own writers, 
and received the requisite authority. The Customs 
has always been cond noted on a cheaper scale than 
the Admiralty ; and it was found, on the Regula- 
tions for tlie Appointment of Writers to the 
Cnstoms being issued, that the minimum rad 
maximum salary or wages was to be a shilling 
per day less than the Admiralty scale, and the 
increment threepence per day per annum instead 
of sixpence. Beside this, there was absolutely 
nothing in the way of sick-leave or holidays, 
though the compensation on retirement was 
retained. 

In spite of these defects however, in the 
Customs Regulations, the department soon ob- 
tained a respectable set of men ; indeed as a 
matter of fact, we believe there are certain persons 
in the world who would be happy to serve the 
State for nothing, for the honour of belonging to 
the government service ! Be that as it may, the 
authorities were not long in seeing that it was 
possible to work the public de|>artments in a 
much cheaper manner tl^n had hitherto been the 
case, rad measures were accordingly taken for 
effecting this chanp in the administration of the 
Civil Service. This was accomplished by an 
Order in Council signed by the Queen at Balmoral 
on the 4th June 1870. 

With a stroke of the pen the government 
authorities took away from the writers eveiything 
which had been accorded them in the Regulations 
already mentioned, and placed them iii the same 
category with a new class of writers which the 
same stroke of the pen had created, and who were 
to serve the state in any department on a dead- 
level pittance of tenpence per hour, with no 
increase, no holidays, no sick-pay, no pension or 
compensation on discharge, no claim to the estab- . 
lishment, and in fact, no tenure of office whatever. 
The result of this measure was the immediate com- 
mencement of an agitation which perhaps has had 
no parallel in our times. The writers were at first 
astounded when they found their meagre pay so 
suddenly reduced, and all their advantages taken 
from them ; but their astonishment rapidly gave 
way to indignation, and they at once banded them- 
selves into an association for the purfioae of using 
all legal means to obtain a restitution of their 
rights, and the improvement of the whole system 
under which all writers were appointed. 

This was without doubt one of the most re- 
markable Stations ever conducted, for not only 
w;as it carried mi for several years in a moderate 
manner and with an absence of that ranconr which 
is generally inseparable from political movements, 
but it won from all parties in the House of Oom- 
mons a considerable measure of support. Tho 
writers were^ortunate enough to secure thd sym- 
pathy rad smwices of Mr Otway in Jiheir cause. 
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and under his generalship they eventnallpr obtained 
the appointment of a select Committee of the House 
of Cbmmons to inquire into the whole matter. 
Amongst the members of this Committee were 
several of the present Cabinet Ministers, with Mr 
Otway as the chairman ; end after hearing evi- 
dence from the writers’ repr^entatives, heads of 
departments, memteis of the government and 
others, the Committee reported that the writem i 
had suffered wrong and injustice in having their | 
pay reduced and their increments and privileges | 
stopped ; and recommended that they should be 
restored, and that a progressive rate of pay should 
bo adopted for all classes of writers throughout 
the service. 

The Committee were unauimous ; and imme- 
diately on the presentation of their Report, the 
relations for the appointment of writers were 
withdrawn for revision. The hopes of the latter 
ran high ; and at the end of four months, a new 
set of regulations were issued, in which n few 
days’ holidays and sick-leave were granted, but 
BO hedged about with restrictions as to be perfectly 
valueless, while not a single farthing was added 
to the pay.^ The writers held an indignation 
meeting at the Westminster Palace Hotel, at 
which various members of parliament announced 
their intention of renewing the contest os soon os 
parliament reassembled. These intentions how- 
ever, were frustrated owing to the dissolution of 
parliament iu the spring of 1874, when a general 
election took place. 

When the new government (Conservative) came 
into office, they relegated all disagreeable questions 
orient the Civil Service to a Royal Commission. 
This Commission sat from April 1874 to February 
1870, when an Order in Council was published, 
bringing into operation a scheme for the division 
of the Civil Service of the future into two classes, 
an Upper and Lower Division ; and by which 
the writers were to be either absorbed into the 
Lower Division or discharged. 

As yet however, things have gone on wdth the 
writers much as they did before, a few of their 
number only having passed into the Lower 
Division by examination, while (owing to the 
limit {ilaced on the age) the remaiader still serve 
on the meagre wages of tenpence an hour. So 
long os men of education can be got to work 
for so little, and be even thankful to get the 
work,, md so long os the supply exceeds the de- 
mand, there is of course nothing to be said on 
the score of salary ; but in the case under con- 
sideration it is but just to the writers to remark 
that never at any time have more than a mere 
fraction of their number been employed on mere 
copying or ‘mechanical w'ork,’ but that their 
abilities and qualifications have been as freely 
used as those of the comparatively highly paid 
first-class clerk. 

An iastttUM was brought to the notice of the 
Commission in which a writer was actually the 
head of an important department, and not only 
signed letters and documents as such, but received 
official letters addressed to him by name. This 
writer, however, being one of the few whose age 
came within the limit laid down by the Playfair 
Commission, has been placed on the establishment, 
and is now in receipt of extra, or duty pay. Other 
writers* were engaged in drawing or drafting 
maps to scqle for the Ecclesiastical Comiuis- 


Buteers; and the Commissioners expresMd rilefr 
surprise and admiration at the excellence of the 
fpecimens produced. These were not exceptiooidl 
cases. But it was all to no purpose. The wri tem 
were ‘left done in their glory;’ and what haa 
been not inaptly tenned the ‘ miserable pit.tn«»ff 
of tenpence an hour ’ is still the wage. 

It is not surprising to learn, therefore, that after 
so many unsuccessful attempts to obtain a better 
position, and after being the object of two Parlia- 
mentary Committees and several Orders in Council, 
the writers should have at length lost heart and 
allowed their Association to collapse. They work 
on, however,* quietly and patiently, still hoping 
for a thorough revision of the baiu terms under 
which they serve, and that Parliament and the 
press may yet induce the Government to reward 
m an adequate manner, their long years of faithful 
and zealous service. 


THE ADVENTURES OP A LADY HELP. 

TOLD BY HEB8ELF. 

CHAPTER I. 

I WELL remember the evening on which we three 
girls gathered -round the lire in our little sitting- 
room and decided that Fate had never meant ns to 
pass our lives in obscurity. Our home was with 
our parents in the little village of Amblecombe, 
and the large old-fashioned house, dignified by 
the title of the Manor, had belonged to our family 
for years, or it may have been centuries ; we did 
not care. 1 was the eldest, and had just passed 
my twenty-first birthday. Then there was ^ssie, 
aged nineteen ; and Clarice, who was only 
fifteen. It had been a dull wet day, which had 
not improved our tempers ; and. even now the 
rain dariied heavily against the windows, and the 
wind tliat blew over the sea howled dismally 
round the house. 

‘ Well, did you hear any news in the villa^ 
to-day, Arnadine t ’ Be-ssie asked, throwing herself 
into an arm-chair after poking the fire. 

‘ Not any, unless you consider this news : flour 
has risen a shilling a sack since last month,' I 
replied with as much sarcasm as I could muster. 

* How disgusting ! We know what that means,’ 
said she with a hopeless shrug. * No chance of our 
new dresses, much less of your ulster.’ 

‘ Oh, I have given up the thought of that luxuiy 
long ago,’ I answered, in a tone by which I meant 
to imply contempt for such things ; but I won 
shewed that thi.s was not the case by exclaiming : 

‘ I ’ll tell you what it is ; I ’ve made up my mind I 
won’t stand tliis any longer ; I have often threatened, 
now I mean to perform. Why, look at me ! My 
knees are absolutely coming through this polonaise ; 
and I do not possess a penny to buy a postage- 
stamp or a hair-pin; and yet — yet — Basil can have 
champagne at his lunch il he doesn’t feel ^ite the 
thing ; and Henry must always w'car dainty London- 
made shoes because he has such nice feet. Suck 
inconsistency is enough to drive one mad. You 
remember, Bessie, that you and I wore obliged to 
go to the Cliltons’ dance in thicit shoes and gloves 
that had once been white. Well, if our fatLer is 
so poor as all that, we must just go out and work 
for ourselves. They will make a grand fuss; but 
that cannot be helped.’ Bessie* threw a fresh log of 
wood on the ample grate and looked contemplative. 

‘ What wc do, Arnadine ? That ’s the ques- ' 
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titm. 'Tm wM. I Imto ‘And if yon dd ii, you s«n coiae 
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< ’ »th«r «o iMtvn B$iii Utk toi iedstrali% und 

' ' ' lienry wnithig for aometAiag to ttum aj^ onidiie 

tkw» yo)U 3 ^:b«^ at «hflwi Ko t I ui4U not 
goingilb do triMn pam talks to him,’ remarked taia back when once I nave MWtoa. 

Cmse, my youngest nster. The following monu^ my homtod eomuge mouc 

Ifewne Uughedheartily. * It is a most hackneyed below zero when I remained in the br6akfmt»> 
' ' . . 1 , 00 m after the others had left, to toll my parents 

of my resolve. They opposed my plaa strongly, 
said I should disgrace the family, and that I oognt 
to be content at home. 1 told them it was 
impossible; the monotony of my life was too 
trying ; besidw, I wished to be independent, and 
have money of my own. They saw that I waa 
X jpauocu » Auw<u»u.y vw ««« v«vvv obstinate ; and in the end I extorted a most 
my words, and then proclaimed with on air of unwilling consent. 

the greatest pride ; * 1 am going to be a Lady The next morning the expected letter arrived* 
Hein?' It ran as follows : 


IkoiRe laughed heartily. ‘ It is amost hackneyed 
#mc«sdon certainly, and as such pames for noth- 
ing; people adways wind up with sayiug that^ 
am not going to wind up, I can assure you,' 
I vetumed indignantly. 

^No, no, Amadine ; you are the eldmt, and must 
lead the way. Qo on. Tell us what your plans 
are.’ 

I paused for a moment, to give due effect to 
my words, and then proclaimed with on air of 
the greatest pride: *1 am going to be a Lady 
Help.* 

* what a rolendid idea 1 * ‘ What a pity you did 
not think of it before,’ said my two sisters in a 
breath. 

‘I saw an advertisement for a Lady Help in tho 
iStondord to-day ; that is what made me think of 
it,* I continued ‘I have applied for it, and shall 
get an answer the day after to-morrow,’ 

* Have you said anything about it to mother or 
fethcr ? * asked Bessie. 

*Not yet’ 

*1 expect you will have hard work to carry 
your point ; toey may think it infra dtgj 

^ Never mind; beggars cannot be choosers,’ I 
replied sententiously. 

* I think I shall wait and see how you like it, 
and then follow ; for it would not do for us all 
to go off at once,* said Bessie. 

* No ; of course not ; besides, it is different with 
me. First, I 'am of age. Secondly, I have tliat 
five pounds which Aunt Sarah gave me two years 

which I have been keeping in the hopes of 
paying a visit to London some day. Thirdly, 1 
have the knack of turning my hand to any- 
thing.’ 

‘How funny it will be,’ said Clarice: ‘what 
will they call you, I wonder ? Miss Danvers or 
Amadine, or perhaps Danvers. I should not like 
that’ 

‘Of course not,’ I replied shortly. ‘But we 
will not think of disagreeable things, Olartca Run 
for the paper, and I will read you the advertise- 
ment* 

Clarice ran off willingly, and returned in a few 
minutes with the Standard, from the columns of 
which I read aloud as follows : ‘ “ Wanted by a 
Lady and her three Daughters, a Lady Help, 
liberal Salary. Nothing menial required. Apply 
to — — Could anything be better ? * 

‘ Certainly not,’ l^^e answered with an enthu- 
siasm in which my spirit rqjoiced. 

‘ I shall want you to lend me a few of your 
tbii^, to set me going. Of course I can send 
you some money for them when I get my 
pay.* 

‘ Your wages,* sr^^ted Clarice. 

‘You may call it what you like^* I replied. 

* Shall you not be just a little sorry when the 
day comes V asked Bessie. 

‘Yes; I shall not hke leaving you alL But 
there will be my holidays of course.* . 


\ OxToimr HorsE,! 

' TKaCS-ewenri Roau, 


KESfSCKOTOSr. 

Mrs Porter presents her compliments to Miss 
Danvers, an<l will be very pleanoil to engage her 
j services as Lady Help Irotn the nineteenth of Ihis 
i month. In reply to Miss Danvers’ inquiries as to 
duties, Mrs Porter thinks it will be better to leave 
such trifling details till they meet. Miss Danvers* 
chief occupation will be assistinc; the Misses Porter 
i in their toilets, as they gu out into society a good 
deal* 

I must confess that my ardour was just a little 
damped by this letter ; there was an undertone of 
plebeianism about it whicli I could not banish 
irom my mind, and tho muntal pictures it invoked 
of the Porter family were not prepossessing. 

When 1 shewed the letter to luy father, he said : 
‘It is just what 1 sbouM have e,\pecte(l fiom 
people who adopt the mfi of anjdhing so uonde- 
script as a Lady Help ; but I suppose you mu.-t 
go and see lor yourself. You will be Ainatlme 
Danvers and a lady wherever you go, and that 
is all you have to boast of.’ 

I changed my five-pound note and made a few 
additions to my wardrobe, leaving mysoll about 
three pounds lor the journey and for pocket-money. 
As the day of my departure drew near, I could 
not wholly rejiress a feeling of sadness winch 
crept over me at times, particnlaily towards even- 
ing ; for with all its. discomforts, pidty vexations, 
and daily trials, home w’us liome, and 1 had not 
lived my twoiity-ono yeais without realising this. 
Even when, on rare occasions, I had been away 
on visits to relatives, I had always experienced an 
inexplicable feeling of rest and satisfaction on find- 
ing myself once more beside the snim schoolroom 
fire in Amblecombe Manor. On the last evening, 
Bessie asked: ‘Do you think you will go to 
see Miss Stonaway when you are in Liondon, 
Amie V 

Miss Stonaway had been our governess for ten 
years ; we were all very fond of her ; and to hw 
we owed the sound education we Soppily pos- 
sessed. 

‘ I do not think I shMl go to see her at first,’ 

I answered. ‘1 have an idea that she wdll not 
approve of, the step I am taking I wiU vrtfit and 
see how I get on. People often approve of au 
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mutertakiDg w}te& it toms ont to be successi^ 
altboi^h tb^ Rit tlu^ agaitist It «t first' > 

' ¥ou am Dec (4iaitt| 4uite^t^^ Isbbald 

never have ^ thau^t Clarice remarked, 

optoing k«ri)ig lol^^ and looking at me 

vdHaa&aiisatioit;' 
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vetv min^ al&e in: i^pparimoeHt^ 

wito dear pale oomplexums, good ieatonM, light- 
btom hair, and large Inown e^ea. We did not 
tofnk much about our looki^ toexe was so little 
zeaaan we should do so. 

It was wranged that I should walk to the station 
on the morning of my departure. A donkey-cart 
was hired from the village to take my lu^agej 
the two girls and Basil were to see me ofil i was 
very glad when the good-byes at homo were over. 
My mother cried, and so aid'' 1, when it came to 
the last kiss. Henry, who was too lazy to come 
to the station, called out ; ‘ Good-bye, Arnadine. 
I hope to be olf myself soon ; but 1 suppose you 
will not come back to see the last of me, wnen 
once you have tasted the delights of London.’ 

My father took a cheery tone, and said : ‘ Promise 
me one thing, Arnadine — that you will not engage 
yourself to marry any man until I have seen 
him.’ 

This promise I made willingly. 

When we reached the station, it was decided 
that 08 I was not a servant, I must travel firat- 
clasa Bessie thought it rather a bad beginning, 
but Basil w'ould not hear of anything else. This 
extravagance left me with only a few shillings in 
my purse. 

My sisters kissed me again and again. I cried 
a little more, and then was puffed out of their 
sight with some hours’ journey before me. I 
amused myself at first with watching what went 
on at tlie different stations we arrived at. 
There was always something interesting to see. 

I had the carriage to myself till about noon ; 
at that time two passAigers entered my com- 
partment, and I have reason to remember them 
very vividly. The first was a man who looked 
about thirty ; his face was quiet, grave, and very 
thoughtful ; he sat down in the corner of the car- 
riage farthest from me. 1 looked out of the 
window again, still employing myself with watch- 
ing the variety of travellers pacing up and down 
the busy platform. I made up etories in my head 
for all 01 them, and imagined that some of the 
ladies were Lady Helps — my thoughts running 
very much in that groove. 

Presently I saw an old lady making her way 
towai'ds my carriage, followed by an attentive 
guard. 

‘ Only a young lady here mum,’ said he, open- 
ing the door suddenly. 

The ancient dame took him at his word and 
climbed up. X smiled when I saw Ijer face of 
horror as she turned round and found that I 
was not her only fellow-traveller. 

‘ Guard, guard I how dare you 1 You told me 
there was only a young lady here,’ she cried in 
loud indignation. 

* Really mum, I was mistaken,’ the man replied, 
looking surprised but most amused. 

‘ Pray, do not get out again,’ said the gentleman 
in the comer, when he found that he was the 
cause ot this perturbation. ‘I have no objection 
to moving into the next carriage.’ 


Jady- ;toai!ed at hiiu ferCcidwly’ ' 
took up his rug to go ; toen laid her haitd 

Stay where^y^'.ktol' 

I’have'.'seeni 

' He htolhiitiisA n Sat down 

omosite m#. 0ur eyes met j we wem both smiling. 
Tte X loekel ^ el jrM he 

resumed his book. 

'Hot water fsisesaoiedto^ 

' Coming miun,* cried a {K>^^ iMe door was 
swung open mad the tin datoed in regareOess of 
my feet, upon which it with merdless 

violence. 

I made an ezdam&tion of pain; toe colour 
rushed to my cheelm, the tears to my eye& The 
train moved off; and the old lady busied herpelf 
with WT^ and packages, not noMcing my discom- 
fiture. The pain up^t me a good deal, perhaps 
from my feeling excited and wei^ and I knew 
for toe first time what it was to want sympathy. 
In spite of my strong efforts to attain seu-control, 
the tears would roll down my cheeks, and 1 once 
more resorted to my old plan of looking out of 
the window. 1 dared not look round, I felt so 
ashamed of myself; I did not wish my opposite 
neighbour to see that I was crjdng. Presently 1 
heard him close his book, and he seemed to be 
looking for something; then he addressed me, 
saying : ‘ You must drink this wine ; it will do 
you good. I think you were hurt a go^ deai’ 

'1 had rather not, thank you,’ I said, barely 
looking round. 

'I knew you would say that,' he answered. 

‘ But if you had people with you whom you knew, 
they would make you take it. You must try 
and forget that I am a stranger for the time.' 
There was something authoritative as well as 
persuasive in his voice. 

1 looked round. His face was as composed as if 
he were still reading ; he seemed not to be looking 
at me, though he still held out the tiny glass. 

‘ Will you ?’ he asked once more, looking 
straight into my eyes this time. 

Then almost involuntarily I said ‘ Yes,’ and did 
as he wished. 

‘ You had better put your feet upon my hat-box, 
and I will lend you this rug. Now you will feel 
more comfortable. I am afraid you have travelled 
some distance ; you look tired.’; 

‘ I am not tired, thank you,’ I said with a sort 
of gasp, hoping he would not see the patch in my 
left shoe as he settled my temporary footstool 

He took up his book again ; and I brought out 
mine for the first time. It was a novel, Atestin 
ElliotL The political part of it sent me to deep, 
and proved the fallacy of my last statement. It 
was naif-past four when I awoke, and^ both my 
companions looked as if they had not stirred smee 
I went to sleep. We soon came to a large station. 
Here the old lady roused up, collected her belong- 
ings, and informed us she should get out at the 
next, "When she left us, my companion remained 
silent for half an hour ; and I looked at toe end 
of my hook to see if Austin and Eleanor married, 
then I closed it w'ith a sigh of relief 

' You were tired,’ my new friend remarked. 

'I suppose I was,’ I answeijed, feeling very shy, 
sitting up straight and looking as if I too meant to 
get out at the next station. 'Are we near London 
yet?’ I ashed. 


^ Are we near London 
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term, by a reference to the structure of these 
‘Then you will aHow me to look after you, I fishes. That they are truly ‘flat* cannot for a 
hope ; I will do so willingly.* moment he dented, hut it remains to be shewn in 

1 hesitated a moment, then said: ‘1 think it ^bat sense the term *fiat* is to he applied and 
win be better not, thank you; the sooner I learn understood. Lookiiisr at any of these fishes, as 


to help myself the better.* 


I blushed crimson. * Bat I ought to do eveiy- 
thing for myself, because — because — because 1 am 
going to be a Lady Help.* 

I shall never forget the expression of his face 
when I had said this. It was not disappointment, 
scorn, nor amusement that I saw depicted upon it ; 
it was sorrow. He did not speak lor a moment ; 
when he did, his voice sounded more kindly than 
ever. 

* You are very young; it is a pity you should be 
obliged to do that sort of thing. I fear you may 
find it very bard and disagreeable ; but 1 suppose 
you are obliged to try it ? ’ 

* Not exactly,’ I answered with a frankness for 
which I hated myself afterwarda ‘My parents do 
not like it But we are poor, yes, really very poor; 
and I thought it would be nice to be independent 
and have money of my own.’ 

I fancied that the sorrowful look on his face 
changed to one of disapproval as 1 said this ; but 
be did not speak. The traiu bad begun to slacken 
speed, and we were already gliding over the tops 
of London houses. He jumped up and begtin 
collecting my few things and iastening his rugs. 


understood. Looking at any of these fishes, aa 
they lie on the fishmonger’s slab, most persons 
without any hesitation would say that the dark 
surface was the back, and the light-coloured 
surface the belly of the fish. To see a flat-fish 
swim with the dark surface uppermost, would 
appear to afford additional confirmation of this 
view. Nor would the opinions just mentioned 
appear to losse weight, if the fish were more care* 
fully examined. On the so-called back of the 
animal both eyes are to be seen, and it is cerbiinly 
the most natural of suppositions that the fish 
should possess its organs of vision on the surface 
which is uppennost, and which we might therefore 
name the back. 

A little further consideration however, will 
shew that the popular ideas of the flat- fishes’ 
conformation are of decidedly erroneous kind. 
Suppose we look at the fish again, and compare 
it with any common fish, regarding the relative 
position of whose surfaces no doubt cau exist In 
a herring or salmon, for example, we see that the 
fins are disjjosed in two sets. One set includes 
those fins which exist in the middle line of the 
fish, and svhich are therefore single or unpaired. 
Such are the back-fins, the tail-fin, and the anal 


When we slid into the platform he got out at once, that on the lower surface or lower margin 
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young lady, and see her safely into a cab.’ 

He must have paid the man well, for 1 received 
every attention. And he, my fellow-traveller, 
xaieM his hat, looked once more straight into my 
eyeSf and said * Good-bye.’ 

^FLAT-FISHES. 

Whatevek opinions may be expressed regarding 
the application or correctness of many popular 
names of animals, a glance at the wares exposed 
for sale in a fishmonger’s window would appear 
to shew that the name ‘ flat-fishes ’ at least has not 
been misapplied. By this term wc mean to indi- i 
cate such fishes as the soles, flounders, plaice, 
brill, turbot, and holibut. No more graceful 
creatures, as far as their manner of swimming is 
concerned, can well be imagined than the flat- 
fishes. The body is thrown into the most graceful 


of the body. Then there are those fins which 
always exist in pairs— o.ie fin on each side— and 
which in reality represent the paired limbs of 
higher animals. These paired fins never exceed 
two pairs in number — for no back-boned or verte- 
brate animal from tlie fish up to man, has more 
than four limbs. lu the fish we call the two fins 
at the breast, the pectoral or breast fins ; 'those 
representing the fore-legs of the fish. The other 
and remaining pair named ventral fins, which 
correspond to the hind-limbs, are placed far back 
in the salmon and herring, where hind-limbs 
should be in fact. But in other fishes such as the 
cod, perch, &c., the ventral fins are situated on the 
throat, and are placed beneath the breast-fins. We 
thus see that in fishes the fins exist either in the 
middle line* of the body, or on the sides, and this 
observation will be found of some service to us when 
we return to consider the ca<ie of the flat-fishes. 

But the mere form or shape of our onlinary 
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all fishes are compressed from side to side; that 
wa^ With the hurt poMible exertion by the prominent sur- 
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white colour of the uuder surface m the flat-fishes figh are mere lines as it were, and correspond 
would appear to be chiefly due to the absence of eomewhat tp the mathematical definition of a lino, 
light ; and as we idiall afterwards try tp shew, the in that they represent length without breadth. 


Jhe groups ^ ifi4»s liribieit temi to ftemA 
ns sxceptralii to tiiis rats .iUittiamng of 
th« slides, «re tiie fkatw sod liysr -tlie llktter 
fidras posseiM, it it 1^ ‘mn flat bodies ; but as 
may readily* be demcmsttatea. tbe flat baek of a 
skate is in reality produced oy the great sise of 
^e bveart^fim^ which are not only very laige 
and broad, but are so united to the bc^v fui 
to give an ai^arent breadth to the flsh which ki 
reuity it does not possess. It is thus perfectly 
tme that skates or rays have ve^ broad backs, 
and may therefore be truly called flat-fishes, since 
th^ present differences in this respect from the 
nugori^^ their neighbours. On the broad under 
Borface of the skates and rays may ba seen the 
mouth, nostrils, and breathing-apertures or gill- 
slitB, whilst the eyes are placed on the back. Are 
the soles, flounders, plaice, and their neighbours 
to be le^timately and truly compared in respect 
of their form and shape to the skates ? Such is 
the question before us, and to its reply we may 
now briefly direct attention. 

The soles, flounders, and their allies, as every 
one knows, possess bodies which are literally 
fringed by long fins of varying breadth. Further- 
more on either brood surface of the fisii, we see a 
single and prominent flu, and also two fins below ; 
one existing on each side of the fish. With what 
fins in ordinary fishes do the fins of the flat-fishes 
correspond { The question is readily answered by 
a reference to what we liave ascertained regarding I 
tlie belongings of our common fishes. The long { 
fin which fringes wliat w'e may call tlie upper edge ! 
of the body in the flat-fish, and which thus exists j 
in the middle line of the body, must be the baek- 
fin. Similarly the fin which borders the lower 
edge of the body must represent a very long anal 
fin ; this fin being very short as a rule in other 
fishes. The single fin on each broad surface of 
the flat-fish must be a breasl-fin, and the two fins 
below are the ventral fins. Hence it is clear that 
as the breast-fins invariably exist on the sides of 
fishes, the flat surfaces of the flat-fishes must be 
their sides, and not as is commonly supposed, their 
back and belly. And as the tail-fiii in fishes is 
set vertically, or straight up-and-down, we may 
discover that a sole or flounder differs from its 
commoner neighbours chiefly in that its body is 
much more compressed from side to side. That 
this conclusion is correct may also be proved by 
noting the fact that the gill-slits, which in all 
fishes are placed on the sides, and never on the 
back and oelly, are placed one on each broad 
surface in the flat-fishes. Thus it forms not the 
least curious feature in the history of the flat- 
fishes, that they live sideways as it were, and 
swim on one side like overbalanced creatures, 
instead of maintaining the erect position charac- 
teristic of fish-life at large. 

The anatomical investigation of a flat-fish, pur- 
sued either in the study or at table— for not a 
little science may be learned by the acute observa- 
tion of even our daily food — shews us that its 
body consists in reality of little else than an enor- 
mous tail-piece. A very small space indeed is 
reserved for the internal organs of the fish ; all the 
rest being bone and muscle. And hence the 
value of tneae fishes as food-fishes is in no small 
degree dependent on the fact, that they present the 
lorgestTossible amount of eatable material along 
wito the quantity of useless matter; 


We BOW proceed to the aaas&Atafidgaft 
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in toe MjgKomi^u of the fistHtoiieiki-iri^ 
onb which has Ickmed « text for no httls dtotoi^r 
S)(Ha in natural histpiy* *Ihe fact that the eyes df 
toe fiat-fishto exirt on the dark-coloured sarface 
hssMdresdy been remarked. This otoervation 
woiild of itself disdose no ttnusual feature, pro- 
tdded the dark surface had been shewn to be, as 
in the skates and ray% toe back. But as we have 
noted, the dark or upper surface, in the flat-fishes 
is simply one of the sides toe animal ; and we 
are thus presented with the singular and anomalous 
aspect of a fish which possesses both eyes on one 
side of its bcnly. The brief investigation of this 
feature in flat-fish history teems with mterest by no 
means confined to the fishes themselves, but, as is 
usual in scientific study, will be found to open 
avenues of thought which lead to subjects con- 
nected even with the history and origin eff man 
himself. 

If we observe the development of a flat-fish, we 
shall find that as it comes from the e^ the eyes 
are normally disposed, one on each side of the 
head. The body is in every respect sjrmmetrical 
in early life, and even in respect of its colour no 
diflerence can be perceived between the two aides. 
Any one unacquainted with the alterations in 
structure and life which the young fish will ex- 
hibit would naturally assume that it would swim 
like other fishes, l>ack uppermost. But sooner or 
later changes of important nature take place in the 
organisation of the young flat-fish. The habit of 
lying or resting on one side is acquired as a part of 
the natural inheritance of the flat-fish ; and the 
eye which at first existed on tlie lower side of the 
animal begins slowly to travel round to what will 
in future be the upper side of the fish. The bones 
of tbe skull, soft and flexible at this 8tt^;e, become 
curiously coutorted and twi.sted in the course of 
this alteration, and in due time both eyes thus 
come to be situated on the upper side, which also 
develops a darker colour than the opposite side, 
probably, as already remarked, through its ex- 
posure to the light. 

The case of the flat-fishes, and the curious 
adaptation of the eyes to their peculiar habit 
of resting and swimming on one side, as well 
as the acquirement of this habit itself, present 
us with certain features which appear to be 
readily enough explained hy the careful considera- 
tion of the whole circumstances of their life. 
There can, in this case, be no dismissal of the 
subject with tbe oft-repeated formula that the 
fishes W’ere created with these abnormal or un- 
usual features ; for the young fish issues from 
the egg in a perfectly normal form, Md afterwards 
acquires its peculiarities. We are in fact taught 
by the case of the flat-fishes a valuable lesson 
regarding the influence of an animal's environ- 
ments or surroundings on its mode of life and 
frame. The observation of a young flat-fish 
demonstrates to us that the animal do^ not 
possess the power of retaining the upright or 
vertical position in the water, but exhibits a 
tendency to overbalance itself, through the extreme 
depth of its body. This tendency is increa.sed no 
doubt by the want of un air-bladder or swimming- 
bladder — nsetl in fishes to ‘alter their specific 
gravity, and to thus enable them to rise or sink 
in the watjpr— whilst tbe paired fins in the flat- 
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jBshes are of too amcAl a size to count for much 
as l^ancing'OigancC Tltere thus exists a tendeiu^ 
jto fall on cm aide, and whilst in this awkward 
pointion/the young flat-hsh may be seen to twist 
or jerk the lower eye or that next .the ground, 
as if in the endeavour to see round the head. 
Gonsiderahle efforts appear to be made by young i 
flat^dsheB in this manner, and as time passes, the 
distorted {^>peaiance which is at first temporarily 
paodxtced by the young fish, becomes oonverteo, 
no doubt through inheritance, into a fixed and 
permanent condition; the lower eye ultimately 
W/wtiir^g turned to the upper side. Thus the 
OTttdialancing of the young flat-fish, and its 
attempts to see with the lower eye, may be credited 
with oeing the apparent causes of the ultimate 
saodificatiou of its or^ns of sight It is also 
worthy of note that &e jawbones and teeth of 
the flat-fishes are best developed on the side 


produced by the muscle and weight of the 
ear. 

The great law that a condition which is advan- 
tageous to the life of an animal will be maintained 
and perpetuated, appears to explain why the race 
of flat-fishes has steadily kept up its numbers and 
species. These fishes axe adapted in the most 
agitable manner for their existence as hottom- 
feedeis. They rest on the ground in safety, pro- 
tected by the resemblance which exists between 
their coloration and that of the sand, anudst 
which they obtain their food. And thus, throi^h 
perhaps an illimitahle period, these interesting 
^hes favoured by nature, may he destined to hold 
their own in the struggle for existence, firom a 
participation in which man himself is by no 
means excluded. 


of the body which rests on the ground. The 
effects of tne use and disuse of parts may he 
said to he plainly illustrated by this latter fact. 
As the fish rests on the ground the lower side 
of the jaw will be most frequently brought into 
use in feeding, and hence on the principle that 
constant use unplies, as is well known, increased 
growth, the jaw becomes best developed on the 
eyeless side of these fishes. 

The views just detailed regarding the causes of 
the modification in the flat-fishes receive support 
from the consideration of some allied cases of 
alteration in other animals. It is remarkable 
that in the flat-fishes themselves every stage of 
this modification may be noted, shewing the 
acquirement of these peculiarities by some forms 
in a hi^er and more typical degree than by 
others. %ias one fiat-fish oelonging to the holi- 
hut-^d is known which leaves the e^, as do 
other specieB, in a normal condition, and which 
does not alter in any way, hot preserves its 
normal condition, and swims erect throughout 
Hfe. At the opposite extreme may be placed the 
soles, whicdi are amongst the most completely 
one-sided of these fishes. Then instances of the 
effect of a one-sided life on the young of other 
fiidtes, seem to support the ideas already given 
regarding the modincatilou of the eyes in the fiat- 
Young salmou and perches have occa- 
sioneBy been noted to rest on one side, and to 
strain fhe lower eye in the mdeavonr to see, with 
t^ result of causing a one-sided development of 
their skulls. Another species of fish {Trachy- 
pterus) not related to the fiat-fishes in any way, 
IS known to rest on its left side ; the result of 
this habit being to produce distention of the skull 
and to cause me to swim half sideways in 
the wator. One ant^xify indeed tells us that 
even when in &e egg* the young of the flat-fishes 
axe not quite symmetrical, and on this view we 
can imderstand why the young fish should exhibit 
a tendency to topple over; whilst the law of 
inhmtance would seem to suggest that the resem- 
blance to the parental cemdition should naturally 
begin to he manifested b^ore the young axe 
hatched. Evmi in higher aninu^, the influence, 
of unwonted conditions in inducing distortion is 
xesdily exemplified. In lop-eared rabbits, as Mr 
Barwin has shewn, the skull may become one- 
sytod throng one ear drooping fomards and 
downwrieda. The skull in early lile being soft and 
fiesiH^ yielde readily in such a ease to the strain 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES. 

John Wbob, who in early life had been an 
adherent of Joanna Southoott, was a noted York- 
shire oddity. He was a strange combination of 
foUy, religious fanaticism, and knavery. Ordi- 
narily known as the Yorkshire prophet, he played 
a great many pranks. John was always ready to 
turn every little incident to his own advantage ; 
and being plausible to an unusual extent, acquired 
great influence over the ignorant minds with 
which he came in contact. About the age of 
thirty he had an epileptic fit ; and this was the 
beginning of his seeing visions. He then had 
frequent trances, in which he remained sometimes 
as long as thirty-six hours. On one occasion, on 
coming out of a trance, his tongue being still 
paralysed, he \vrote down the fiftieth chapter of 
Jeremiah. As he solemnly declared he had never 
even read the chapter, his fame spread, and many 
believed he was supernaturally possessed. 

After that he began to preach, and gave out that 
he had a mission to the Jews. The accidental fulfil- 
ment of some of Wroe’s dubiously worded pre- 
dictions much increased his fame, and impressed 
the ignorant with the belief in his divine mission. 
He foretold the speedy death of his wife’s brother, 
and sent her to teU him he would shortly die. 
The man was ill in bed at the time, and there 
is little doubt the shock killed him. Wroa was 
dismissed by his master from his employment of 
wool-comhiug. Ou receiving his discharge he fell 
hack in a fit, and on regaining his senses, pointed 
to his employer’s son, and said he should never 
again pay wagea The boy was taken ill, and 
soon cUeA He had certainly been frightened 
to death by his belief in Wroe*s supernatural 
powers. 

Hie prophet, as he was now generally called, 
travelled about Ifor many years ; and such was his 
plausibility and power of dissimulation, that he 
obtained crowds of fervent believers. He was 
publicly baptised in the river Aire, near Apperly 
Bridge, in the presence of thousands of specta- 
tors. In 1854, John Wroe siud he had com- 
mand from the Lmd to Wild a house. The 
social of believers met, and it was o^sd he 
should have what was known as * tiie Flying Roll 
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Money.’ This was a fund established by Joanna 
Southcott for preaching the outpouring of the 
Spirit, for forty years after her deatL It amounted 
to over two thousand pounds. The land was 
bought near'Wakefield } no architect was to be 
employed ; it was to be built as the Lord directed. 
The house was to belong to the society, for the 
‘ House of Israel.’ Appeals were made ; subscrip- 
tions poured in, and an immense sum of money 
was raised. However, Wroe managed that the 
house and farm of one hundred acres should be 
settled on himself. He made a public will, leav- 
ing all his propwty to the society; and a few 
weeks after a private one, devising all to his 
family. He visited mid preached in Australm 
several times, and at last died there. His 
Australian converts declared he had not kept 
faith with them, as he had promised he would 
never die 1 

A much more agreeable and lovable character 
was Miss Margaret Wharton, a lady of good 
family and large fortune. She was one of the 
Whartons of Skelton Castle, Cleveland, and pos- 
sessed two hundred thousand pounds, half of which 
she gave to a nephew. She was well known 
in Scarborough, where she used to send out for 
‘ a pennyworth of cream ’ and ‘ a pennyworth of 
strawberries,’ always paying her penny down. 
From this little peculiarity she became known as 
Peg Pennyworth. On one occasion while in Scar- 
borougli, she had a meat-pie made ; it was very 
large, as it w'as for herself, some visitors, and the 
servants. She ordered her footman to take it to 
the bakehouse. He refused, saying it was not 
consistent with his dignity to he seen dressed in 
)lush and tags, carrying a moat-pie. Mistress 
’eg then desired the coachman to take it; but 
he also declined. ‘Bring out the carriage,’ was 
then the command. The carriage was harnessed, 
the coachman donned his powdered wig, and 
mounted the box ; the footman ascended behind, 
and Mistress Margaret Whartou sitting in state 
in the carriage, bore the meat-pie on her lap. 
‘Drive to the bakehouse,’ w'as her command. In 
an hour or two, the same state being observed, 
the pie was brought hack. ‘Now,’ she said to 
the coachman, ‘ you have kept your place, which 
is to drive ; aud you’ — turning to the footman — 
‘ have kept yours, which is to wait ; aud now we 
Y'ill all have some of the pie.’ 

Tl'o passion of love often reacts strangely on 
undiseijuiued minds, and frequently produces on 
them most nnlooked-for results. At Keithley, at 
the beginning of the present century, lived a 
young inan named William Sharp. He fell des- 
perately in love with a girl, the daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer. Everything went smoothly 
till the wedding morning, when the fathers could 
not agree how much to give the young couple 
to start them in life; and literally at the last 
moment in church the match was Ihoken off. 
This was too much for the weak min d of William 
Sharp ; he went hom& went to his bed, and never 
rose from it a^in. He was just thirty when he 
thus isolated himself from active life; and he 
died in his bed at the age of seventy-five. His 
room was about nine feet square. The floor was 
stone, and generally damp. The window was 
ermanently fastened ; some of the panes were 
lied ih with wood ; and at the time of his death 
it had not been opened for thirty-eight years. 


In ^his dreary cell did this strange being inunare 
himself. He obstinately refused to speak, and 

S adually every trace of intelligence faded away. 

is father an ample provision for his eceratzlo 
son, and he* was well looked after. He ate as 
much as an ordinary day labourei^ and at his 
death weighed above sixteen stone'. In Harrogate, 
several years ago, lived a woman who for the same 
cause behaved in exactly the same manner. Her 
parents having prevented her marriage with a 
worthless character, she took to her be^ and had 
kept it for fifteen yearn ; and if not dead, is probably 
keying it stilL 

'' The living of Leaseholme in the Hozth Hiding, 
was held by three successive generations of a 
family named Wikes. They w&e all men of 
great learning, popular preachers, aud of eccentric 
dispositions. The first of the family who held it 
was an old soldier of Charles I. On the Bestora- 
tion, he hung up his sword, and the living of 
Leaseholme ming vacant, applied for it Charles IL 
thinking it an easy way of paying off his debts, 
gave it him very readily. One year when the 
^th of January fell on a Sunday, Mr Wikes went 
to the church at the usual time. On arriving 
there, he found both clerk and sexton in the 
churchyard watching with great interest a domestic 
quarrel that was going on across the brook that 
ran down the middle of the village. Mr Wikes at 
once plunged over the brook, and tore the pair 
asunder, snouting : ‘ Be quiet, you rascal ! ’ to the 
husband ; and ‘ Hold your tongue, you vixen I ’ to 
the wife. Of course both fell ujmn him, and he 
had hard work to defend himself from the irate 
pair. In the fray, his yeUs of ‘Peace, you monster !’ 
‘Have done, termagant!’ and ‘Hands off, coward!’ 
were mingled with the abuse and blows of the 
disputants, till the absurdity of the scene struck 
the by-stouders, and priest aud people burst into 
a roar of laughter. But matters could not 
end here. According to local custom, when hus- 
band and wife quarrel, and a third person inter- 
feres, all three are doomed to ‘ride the stang.’ 
The parishioners insisted on this custom being 
observed, and the whole village prepared to join 
in the procession. But though the parson sat 
complacently on his pole, the original combatants 
refused, and arming with poker and pitchfork, 
defended themselves i^ainst the attacks of the 
villagers. In the confusion, the clergyman was 
upset into the brook, where he vigorously with- 
stood all attacks by the aid of his pole, till seizing 
a favourable moment, he made his escape to the 
church, and placed the sanctity of the place and 
his oflicial dress between himself and nis oppo- 
nents. The people poured into the chi^h, and 
the service proceeded, the clergyman making trails 
of wet on the floor as he walked from desk to 
chancel, and from chancel to pulpit He preached 
a pathetic sermon on the martyrdom of nis royal 
master, and then hurried home, to counteract the 
e^cts of his wetting. 

One of the inhabitants of a ville^ near Thirds 
went by the name of ‘ Old John Mealyface.’ He 
was very miserly in his habits, and didn’t allow 
his wife enough to eat To stay her hungei^ she 
would often— -when her husband was out of the 
way — ^bake a loaf for herself. Old Jolm foimd 
tins out, and to prevent it, adopted a singudar plan. 
Before going to market he would press nis face in 
the floor in^the bin. When he came back, he put 
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bis face i^in in the impression, to see if it had 
been disturbed ! 

In the time of our grandfathers, the Dean of 
Bipon was a Dr Waddelove, a j^^ntleman moie 
fond of Ms bottle than his parochial duties. Near 
tiie raiiwiff elation is a very old tiny chapel dedi- 
cated to St Mary Magdalen. By ancient endow- 
meut, there ought to have been daily service in 
Ibe chapel for the benefit of the inmates of the 
admshouses close by. But the stipend went into the 
WcAet of the Dean, and the duties were neglected. 
Kow, both the Dean’s wine-cellar and his credit 
■were at a low ebb. How was money to be 
ndsed ? A bright idea struck hirn. He had the 
ancient bell removed from the gable where it bad 
hung silent for so many years. The bell went to 
the foundry ; the money went into the pockets of 
tiia wine-merchants, and the Dean’s cellar vas 
replenished. But though long-anffering, the good 
people of Kipon could not stand this. The Dean 
was remonstrated with ; and the effect was, the 
bell again adorned the gable of St Mary Magdalen. 
The next spring, the swallows built as usual 
among the eaves, and when the nesting-time came, 
the boys climbed about the gable in search of eggs. 
(Me of them, seeing the bell-rope dangling, began 
to puE No sound replied. Much amazed, the 
nrebin climbed nearer. There was no clapper ! 
In fact the beU was made of wood, painted to 
represent bell-metal. The story rung farther than 
the old bell had ever done, till, for very shame, 
the Dean was obliged to take it down, and it was 
placed in an old oak chest in the little chaj>el, 
where it remains to the present day, a monument 
of misdirected ingenuity. 


^ A FAE-TBAVELLED POST-CARD. 

On the 24th of May 1878, a gentleman in 
Chemnitz, Saxony, 'made a bet that a post-card 

1 which he intended to despatch the same evening 
would travel round the world in one hundred and 
twenty days. The card was first addressed to the 
Messrs H. Gerbel & Co. in Alexandria, Egypt, 
where it arrived on the 4th day of June. From 
here it was immediately mailed to the German i 
Imperial Consulate in Singapore, and reached 
f^ere oh the 29th June, The same day it was 
despatched to Yokohama, and was delivered there 
on the 14th July. Here, however, it was detained 
until the 31st July. It reached San Francisco on 
the 24th August, and New York on the 2d 
September. At one o’clock on tlie 18th of Sep- 
tember the card was delivered to Mr Ludwig Floss, 
the gentleman who had despatched it, in Chemnitz, 
and he had the pleasure of winning his wager. 
Before posting hie card, Mr Floss wrote on the 
hack a polite request, in English, that each person 
raceiving it wonld immediately remail it, cancel- 
ling the old address and filling in the next one. 
The different addresses were then given as follows : 
From the Messrs H. <3erbel & Co., Alexandria — 
Ist, To Imperial German Consulate, Singapore ; 
2d, Imperial German Consulate, Yokoliama ; 3d, 
Messrs Murphy, Grant, & Co., San Francisco ; 4th, 
Franz Hahmann, P, 0. Box 1126, New York ; 5th, 

! Ludwig Floss, Chemnitz, Saxony. This post-card 
has been lAotographed, and bears the embossed 
German stmnp, a Japanese and two United States 
adberiives, and thirteen different post-marks. It 
ris also in perfect preservation. 


TBS BUINEP HAMLBT. 

BiiiBsob now reigns where once was heard ' 
The varied sounds of human Hfo^ 

The feelings and the thoughts that’^stirred 
Each heart amid its cares and strife, 

All that could move, or sad or gay, 

Have, like a vision, passed away. 

The crumbb'ng walls, whose roofs of thatch 
Time’s ruthless band hath tumbled down, 
Are gray with mould and lichen patch — 

For Nature ever loves to crown 
Decay with life — and round them all 
The clustering weeds grow rank and tail 

The stone seat by each cottage door. 

Where gossip whiled the time away ; 

The oak, beneath whose branches hoar 
Rose children's merry shouts at play, 
mrne’s touch hath s|)ared ; but now the hnm 
Of those glad sounds will never come. 

Each little plot of garden ground 
Neglected lies, nor more .are seen 
Well-cultured plants and flowers abound, 

With trimly tended walks between ; 

The hedgerow round the garden space 
Nettles and toll weeds interlace. 

Tet here is felt the solemn truth — 

Though men and alt their works may fade, 
Nature, fresh in immortal youth, 

Smiles at the niiu Time hath made ; 

And round me now her aspects shew 
Fair as in ages long agoi. 

The Wrds sing in the forest glade ; 

And still within each leafy nook, 

Where happy childhood careless played. 

The wild-flowers blossom ; and the brook 
Its pebbled bed still murmurs o'er, 

J ust as it did in days of yore. 

The magpie on the topmost hough 
Of the tall fir-ti*ee builds its nest; 

And on the distant Tnountain’s brow 
Sunshine and gloom alternate rest ; 

The uplands and the rerdjuit plains 
Smile still as fair when Summer reigns* 

But where arc they whose humble lot 
Was narrowed to this quiet sijeue, 

Whose very names are now forgot, 

Their only record — ‘ They have been ; * 

Who toiled contented, laughed and wept, 

Lived jieaceful lives, and soundly slept ? 

Came adverse times, and, forced to roam, 

When striving hard to live was vain, 

Some in the city found a home, 

And some in lands beyond the main ; 

But, just a stone-cast from their door, 

Within the churchyard many more* 

Ah I mournful change, ah ! vain regrets, 
Memorials sad of vanished years 1 
Here, as the sun in glory sets, 

My eyes are blind with burning tears, 

To think thus all life’s joys must wane, 

Depart, and never come again t 

Oko. Dokalp* 
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SEEMING ODDITIES IN NATURE. 
The marvellous profusion and varieties of animal 
lift* give naturalists considerable trouble in the 
way of rigorous classification. Setting out on 
tbe principle that each living thing must belong 
to one or otlier of tlic divisions which Jiave 
been arbitrarily formed, the. re.sult is far from 
sati.sfactor}'. Nature refuses to be bound by strict 
rules to suit any classification however learned 
and s])ecions. The distinction laid down, for 
example, l.»etwceji beasts and birds, is in some 
case.s very illusory. Nature beneficently intro- 
duces croature.s on the scene which can be called 
neither bicist-s nor bird.s, but form a kind of 
combination of both. Some would describe thi.s 
as an eccentricih', atid tluit the animals so created 
rank as natural wonders. They are doubtless 
in a .sense wonders ; bntf all animated nature is 
wonderful, .and wc are not entitled to say that 
any living creature is an oddity, or something 
off at a side. ^Ye arc to understand that nothing 
has been made in vain, or in a .spirit of frolic- 
somciiess. Each animal, small or large, from the 
crawling mite to the elephant, has its assigned u.se, 
aiid is provided with a form .and facultie.s precisely 
adapted to its state of existence!. When we seri- 
ously think about it, tin; subject is tremendous, 
overpowering. We an! lost in awe of the Infinite 
Wisdom manife.sled in ( Te.ation. 

The.se observations are not made as preliminary 
to u dissertation on natxrral history, but to point 
out an instance, of a tribe of animals posse.ssiMg 
that combined or half-.and-half character whicli 
perplexes meu of the Cuvier stamp in their 
straining to clns.sify everything accordiijg to some 
conventional standard. In any such combination 
there is obviously no mixture or monstrosity. 
The simpler plan lias consisted in piecing on, as 
it were, some of the attributes of a bird to the 
general structure of a quadruped. This is con- 
spicuous in the different species of bats, or cheirop- 
tera as they are scientifically called, from two 
Greek ^ords signifying a hand and a ving. The 
designation does not by any means express the 


j true character of these very remarkable animals. 

I Thev’^ might more correctly be described as flying 
! quadrupeds ; some would say flying mice ; for 
; to such they have a considerable resemblance, 
j Odd-looking as bats appear, they are a combina- 
I tion of 1)east and bird, so ingenious, so expressly 
i calculated to perform their principall}’’ required 
I function of clearing the air of niglit-flying insect^ 
j that nothing better could be conceived for the 
! purpose. Let us present a few particulars con- 
I cerniug lhe.se curious creatures. 

! There are perhaps a dozen species of bats respec- 
; tively designed to act their part in different parts 
j of the world, but they arc all winged quadrupeds, 
i various in size, corresponding to the duties they 
: have to perfiuan, and to the climates in which 
] they are located. The bat common in Great 
I Britain is small in size, and known only as a 
i harmless and peculiar autumn-evening flutterer 
; in vill.ages and barn-yards where its prey is likely 
i to abound. In some of the English counties it is 
I known as the. Flittermouse, while in Scotland it is 
I poetically celebrated as the Baukie-bird. Thus 
i Burns rcfcr.s to it in the opening lines of ‘ The 
: Jolly Begg.ars’ — 

I When lyart leaves bestrew the yird, 

j Or wavering like the baukie-bird, 

j Bedim cauld Boreas’ blast. 

! Of whatever species, the bat is mammiforons. It 
Ruckle.s it.s young, of which it has one or two at a 
! birth, and its mouth is provided witli tcetli. It has 
I four legs, but two of them re.semblc arms, and it 
lias a tail extended from the. vertebra. Each arm 
i consists of two long bones witli an elbow-joint. At 
i the outer extremity of the arm, as with a human 
; hand, there are four fingers and a thumb. The 
! fingers are long thin bones attached lengthwise to 
I the membranous wing, whicli they expand like 
the slender whalebones of an umbrella— a most 
beautiful and effective arrangement. The thumb 
projects, and is an interesting member. It 
resembles a claw or liook. _ By means of its 
two hooked tliumbs, the creature can susjiend 
itself from branches of trees or other projections, 
and is enabled to draw itself forward on the 
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ground, The legs are short, with knee-joints, in them here and there, large enough for a bat to 
^nd the claws of the toes help tlie thumbs in lly through. He hail previously prepared some 
the matter of suspension. Arms, legs, and taU for this experiment by depriving them of /heir 
ore all united with the membrane of the wings, j sight, and as much as possible of their hearing, 
and materially aid in propulsion thi'oiigli the air. On being turned loose, he found that they flew 
Everything in the general structure of the animal without the least dilliculty through the hol<»s in 


is subsidiary to the function of flying. The wings, 
however, are inferior to the wings of birds, such 


the cloths. It is inferred, that as they did not 
anywhere touch the cloth, they must have been 


as those of the swallow. But they perfectly fulfil wanved of their approach to it by feeling the 
their purpose. Consisting of a membrane which repulse of the air set in motion by their wings, 
wraps tiie body like a cloak, these bat-wings are and have distinguished the bole by no such 
powerful in darting swiftly in a series of jerks aud reaction taking place.’ We are by no means 
aifzags in pursuit of nmths and other insects, satisfied that this i.s the right explanation ; for in 
Bes)d% relying on its eyesight, tlie bat possesses avoiding strings stretched across a darkened room, 
the advantage of an extremely delicate .suscep- bats must be guided by something else than tho 
tibility in its thin membranous wings which repulsion of the atmosphere. Be this as it may, 
reveals the presence of any insect it happens j the putting out of tho qyes, and destroying the 
to touch in its flight. Hail the wings been of hearing ol' .several bats, for an experiment of no 
feathei-s like those of birds, this important quality practical value, was an act simply infamous. In 
of detecting insects by the slightest touch would the name of humanity, we must hold Bpalauzani, 
have been lost. however great u naturalist he was, to havt? been 

Numerous fanciful notions are entertained re- guilty of a base and reproachful action. In the 
garding bats. They are said to be able to see in present day, he would have ex}) 0 .scd himself to a 
the divrk, and that’ they are bloody and vengeful ! jast prosecution for cruelty to animals. The time 
in their nature. As concerns seeing in the. dark, | has come when under no pretension of .sendng 
that i.s quite erroneous. Their power of avoiding I the interests of .science will the mutilation or 


obstacles when flying in darkened })lacc.s, i.s not 
due to tlieir eyes, but to that keen scn.sibility in 
their wings that has been just alluded to. The 


otlicr acts of cnndty on creatures claiming our 
sympathy aud protection be tolerated. 

Only one species, cbiellj' inliabiting the den.se 


thin leathery wings of bats are tlieir antennm or i forests of South America, and desigiiated the 
feelers. Darting about in all directions in utter | Vampire but, is known to have a taste fur blood, 
darkness, they are never by any cliancc impeded i Thi.s appetite, like th.it of tho gad-fly, i.s demon- 
or injured by obstacles that happen to be in their I strated principally in .settling on the shoulders and 
way. Experiments luive been made, by stretching : flanks of quadrupeds, aud with their teeth inflicting 
strings across darkened jdaces in wliicli a number j wounds that are a))t to be troub]e.somo. In the 
of them are confined, and no -string i.s ever dls- | absence of animals to be attacke<l, natives sleeping 
turbed in their flight. The exquisitely radiated | in the open air are said occasionally to suffer Irom 
8y.stem of nerves in a bat’s wing offers one of the \ incisions in their feet or toes. Waterton, in hi.s 
finest studies in animal phy.^iology, or we might . South American rauihles, Wixa exceedingly anxious 
say in natural theology. Shall a creature" so j to ’he bitten by the N^ampire bats, and slung lus 
ingeniously formed he spoken of with sentiments \ hammock in an o]>en loft for the jmrpo.se, without 
of hostility or derbion ? On the contrary, it | elfect. The hats that fluttered about all night 
should excite our warmest admiration. Artists j declined to meddle with liiiu ; but a native Indian 
from time immemorial have been in the habit of i lying near at hand suffered by the abstraetioii of 
depicting malevolent demons with wings on tho i blood from his toes, howls were likewise attacked, 
pattern of those of the bat — a piece of convention- j and an unfortunate donkey came in for a largi; 
ality wholly at variance with what is learmid from ; share of attrition. Vamj>lre hats wlierever found, 
a contemplation of the actual facts in nature. The j are provided with sharp -pointed incisors, .so 
bat is no more fiendish tlian the swallow, or ' arranged as to make a triple jmneture like tiiat 
any other bird which has been appointed to rid j of a leech ; and as in the ca.se of leeches, these Inits 
the atmosphere of superfluous aud destructive might po.ssibly be rendered medically available .as 
iinsects. ! jihlebotomists. Their habits aj)]>ear to have 

It would seem a.s if .some ]irofe.s.sed physiological ; originated the eastern BUj>er.stition of the Vamjiire, 
inquirers would stick at no .sort of cruelly in their i a troubled sj)irit that with carnivoron.s ajipetiteft 
assumedly scientific experiments on harinles.s and I preyed on living lieings by sucking their blood 
helpless animals. We liave a notable instance of ' during sleep, and wliich under the name of Ghoul 
this inexcusable atrocity in an experiment said to i figures in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Eatertainments.’ 
have been performed by Spalanzani, an Italian i Perhaps it would Ik: more cmrect to say that the 
naturalist who flourished towards the end of lust designation Vampire, given to the poor bat.s was 
century. He probably would have scorned to derived from the Vampire of legendary supcr.sti- 
commi't an act of wanton cruelty ; yet in what he tion. Arfyway, tlie hats are guiltless of the 
deemed to be the interests of science, hut wliich | hideous revelries we hear of in the old logend.s. 
we impute to nothing else than idle curiosity, he I Viewed as strange creatures, neither exactly one 
was guilty of an act that can be spoken of ; thing nor another, bats possess strong character- 
only with horror and detestation. De.sirou3 to j istios of their own. For one thing, bats do not live 
ascertain by what sense — hearing, tonch, or sight j gloomily aloof from each other, but form cora- 
— 'bats are able to avoid obstacles in the dark, he inunitie-s in which, wo may suppose, they derive 
prepared a darkened room, in which he performed much mutual comfort. Some species are more 
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in garrets, church spires, and caverns, where during 
winter they can socially suspend themselves hy 
th(:ir,claws to raftera or to the clefts of rocks. If 
the place be particularly suitable for their hiber- 
nating habits, they may be seen hanging in 
myriads with their heads downward, yet not so 
dormant as they seem ; for upon any noisy intru- 
sion, they will burst away like a cloud overhead. 

In an American newspaper, an account was 
recently given by a gentleman of his visit to 
a cave in Texas of unknown extent, which for 
that part of the world might be termed the 
metropolis of bats. The cave, we are told, ‘is 
entered by a mouth some thirty or forty feet 
wide by twelve or fifteen high, and the interior , 
walls, of a hard bluish limestone, are perfectly 
dry. No crystallisations of any kind were dis- 
covered by Ihe explorer, but the interior was 
perfectly alive with uncounted millions of 
leather-winged bats. Hanging to the walls and 
ceilings were cverywliere clusters of these creatures, 
like bees that had settled, while the air seemed 
alive and vocal with the incessant hum of 
myriads in ceaseless uml apparently objectless 
flight. Every evening, we are further told, the 
l)ats come forth to seek food. “ First,’' says the 
narrator, “came a small detachment of a thousand 
or two, and after an int(!rval of some minutes, the 
(light commenced by millions and billions. For 
two and a half hours tlie iiat stream was incessant, 
tilling tlio mouth of llie cave completely; and on 
(oir way to camj) we could sen; the undiminished 
stream of animal life still flowing, and looking 
in the dislanci.; not unlike long linos of black 
snuike from the chimney of a sea-steamer,” At the 
first blush, a bat cave like this does not seem a 
very desirable thing for a man to have on his 
liome lot.’’ J’ut llic slirewd Texan jiroprietor i.s 
of a ditli-rent opinion. Tlie door of the interior 
was found to be twenty-five feet deep in a de]K).sit 
smelling so strongly of ammonia, tliat furlliwitli 
n sample was despat cheiulo the nearest analyst, 
who pronounced it to compare favourably with the 
guano of Peru. Here. wa.s an important distiovery, : 
inasmuch as the known ])arts of tlie cave are 
estimated to contain eiglity tliou.sarid tons.’ The 
lu't thing heard <d' is that the iJi'oprietor was 
busily .sinking a sliaft down to the main cliamber, 
and receiving the congratulations of iiis friend.s on 
bav'ing falltm upon a mine of guano. We await 
with \uterest tlie practical i.s.sue of this strange 
discovery. 

Besides being coinpanionabh! in tlieir Korlusion, 
bats may cltidlenge any living creatures for llio 
care of tbeir young. Tliey shew immense parental 
solicitude. Tlie iomale carries Ijcr infant liats 
about w'itli her, covering them the beat wniy slie 
can in her cloak-like wings, and fnmi tiiiie to 
time rc.sting to suckle tliem. (.)n tlicse occa.sions 
the, papa bat lemls a iielpiug band. He w'atclies 
over the mother and her charge, tending them 
assiduously, and nestling clo.se to them, to impart 
warmth and ]>rotection. In some respects, there- 
fore, the good conduct of bats might afford a 
lesson to beings of much higdier pretension. Facts 
like these acting on the higher emotions, should 
materially (lualify the ordinary ideas about bats. 
From their retiring and crepuscular habits, they 
can hardly be made pets of, like dogs or canaries, 
Nevcrtliteiess, as observed in their aiir^ial flights, 
they are gentle and amusing ; and instead of 


beiug pelted, abused, and shot at, they invite our 
interest, compassion, and gratitude. As auxiliary 
tp certain birds, they are of much service to ihe 
agriculturist and gardener, by keeping down the 
numbers of nbxious winged insects. In particular, 
young persons, who are too ready to fall on defence- 
less creatures, should be taught that in, the physical 
constitution of the often maltreated bats there 
arc perspicuously demonstrated the wisdom and 
goodness of that Almightv Being, ‘who made 
and loveth all ! ' w'. c, 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHArxEB virr, — the w-atcheus. 

Long Michael, first-officer, according to- modern 
euphuisms, of the JFcstcrn Maid, certainly deserved 
his distinctive appellation, being immoderately 
tall, liigh-shouldered, lean, and lathy of build. 
Even in Kentucky his unusual height would have 
attracted notice, and tlie more so perhaps because 
of the apologetic and soim'wliat bashful bearing 
that w'as familiar to him, as though he felt liimscli 
to blame for the sujieralnindance of his inches. 
He W'as nearer to fifty years than forty ; and had 
a hardy weather-beaten face, that contrasted oddly 
with his mildness of manner, as he stood hat in 
hand in Cajitaiii 'J'rawl’.‘< parlour, 

‘You’re w'elcouie, Captain,’ said the grizzled 
mate of tlie steamer, .as with inde-scribablc awk- 
wardness he made a sort of bobbing bow to liis 
young commander. ‘ I ’ve taken the liberty, ye 
see, to come np here, with Cajitain Trawl’s good 
leave, to report the Western Maid ready for sea. 
We ’m got the fires banked up ; but we could 
get a goodish head of steam in a matter o’ seventy 
minutes after signal.’ 

Hugh shook bands wdth his gigantic subordi- 
nate. ‘ I I’eel more than half-ashamed,’ he saitl 
in his frank w’ay, ‘ at the notion of giving orders 
to an older and more experienced seaman like 
yourself, the. more so, as all this pilchard business 
which iny kind friend Captain Trawl here W'as 
trying to' explain to me, is just .so much Greek 
to a newcomer such as 1 am. It seems hardly 
fair that I shall have to depend on your good- 
nature to teach me my work.’ 

Long Michael’s honest face glowed with mingled 
shame atid satisfaction, and he shuffled his great 
feet to and fro like a bear on a heated floor. 
‘No f.roul)le, Ca]>. — none at. all,’ he returned, 
cougliiiig beliiud his broad hand, as he looked 
henignantly down at Hugh from under the pent- 
house of his grizzled brow's. ‘’Tain’t ])ossible 
now' to get to know your hearings all at once 
wboii von (Tuise in .strangt; Avatoi'S, ami our Corn- 
wall coast and if.s w'ays must in course be puzzling 
to a stranger at first.' I’ve been a Cliaunel groper 
myself, 1 have, man ami boy, lor nearly forty 
year; and even in a fog 1 think I could feel my 
road about somehow ; hut that comes of practice.— 
liefore winter ami the w'reck -weather come upon 
us, the skipper w'ill he used to steamer and used 
to coast ; w'on’t he, Captain Trawl V 

Hugh’s host a.ssented to this proposition, remark- 
ing that tlie pilchard-fi.shing was a nice easy job 
to' begin w itli, and that the new skipper was in 
luck to get aflt'at so early. As^he spoke, he mixed 
a gla-ss of ‘something’ for the mate; and Long 
Michael — ceremoniously preluding his draught by 
saying, ‘Yo’ir good health, captains both — Yours, 
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Miss Rose, I ’m sure !’ — sipped tlie steaming cbm- 
poimd with modest enjoyment of its fragrance. 
Meanwhile old Captain Trawl related how, so 
anxious had been the vigilance of the iishermen 
that day, that the very bugles of the coaches on 
the roads skirting the sea had been silenced ; and 
that there had been an order given to postpone 
the firing of ‘ shots ’ in certain quarries that stood 
but a little above high-water mark, lest the pre- 
cious visitants should be scared away. 

‘There bo they that say,’ observed the old sea- 
man dogmatically, ‘ fish have no ears. Anyhow, 
a drum, or a gun, or so much as the squeak of 
a fiddle in a ship’s foc’sle, is enough to head 
back the whole drove on ’em. And if pilchards 
fail, there’ll be cold hearth-stones and children 
crying for hunger, in many a village from St 
Mary’s to the Seal Rocks, They ’re a bit latish 
this year.’ 

Presently the mate said good-night, and de- 
parted, not, as he explained, to ‘ turn in regular,’ 
but to lie down, waiting for the summons to 
action, lie recommended his new commander to 
do the same. ‘One of the lads’ll run, once the. 
cry’s given, Cap.,’ he said ; ‘and ’twill be as well 
for the men’s tempers— asking your pardon for the 
freedom — not to keep them waiting over-long.’ 

Hugh followed his lieutenant’s well-meant 
advice, and lying down full-dressed on the spot- 
less little bed with its snow-white curtains, slejd 
as he had slept on many a night when the war- 
cry of the savage or the howl of storm-wind 
through the rigging was likely to awaken him, 
ready to spring up at tlic first call. But the 
pilch.irds were capricious, and Hugh’s slumbers 
■were undisturbed. Even at dawn, no cry burst 
forth from jutting crag or hill-top. I'he morning 
passed quietly away, and Hugh began to fret at 
the delay which doomed him to inaction. His 
own desire had been, a.s wa.s natural, to go up to 
the Court at as early an hour as the liabits of 
gentlefolks permitted, and to pay his tliank-s to 
his bonefacti’ess in person for the great kindness 
she hatl rendered him. But old Captain Trawl 
■was strongly against his going up to Llosthuel. 
‘Suppose you to be absent there, my bo’,’ be said, 
‘ and tbc cry to sound, and the IFcutern Maid to 
be waiting for her skipper, andperliaps a tliou.sand 
barrels lost through that. Even my Lady wouldn’t 
like it.’ 

But at last, as the dreamj’’ golden morning went 
on, Hugh could no longer endure the suspense ; 
and he was in the act of .sallying forth from tl)e 
garden-gate, when a breiithl6s.s lad in red shirt 
and Flushing serge ran hurrying up. 

‘ Cap’en Ashton ! ’J’liey want you, sir. Long 
Michael the mate bid me say they’ve signalled,’ 

Clear and distinct to Hugh’s ear canm through 
the distance the far-off cry from cliff and crag: 
‘Fish, ho !’ ‘I ’ll not keep them waiting for me,' 
answered Hugh. A boy can run better than a 
man ; but it wa.s all that the young aj)prcntice 
could do to keep abreast of his j oung commander 
as they traversed the cobble-stoned streets and 
emerged upon the quay. 

‘Yon’s Western Maid!* cried the boy. 

There were veR.sels in plenty in Treport harbour, 
or in lociil parlance quay-pool, on that day, over 
and above the Western Maid. No steam-ships it 
is true, but a pack of fishing-craft, with red sails, 
brown sails, white sails, hastily getting ready for 


sea, and being hauled and towed out of harbour, 
brouzed, black-bearded giants springing on board, 
women, striplings, and children buckling tc the 
tow-rope. The Western Maid had steam up by 
this, and lay, alongside the harbour ’snorting like 
some angry crocodile in the Egyptian mud. Her 
crew were bustling like alarmed wasps, to and fro. 
There was no landing-stage ready, no gangway 
manned, none of the preparation which wq see in 
passenger steamers. Htigh caught hold of a rope 
and swung himself on board, dropping from the 
quay to the deck more deftly than did the ship’s 
boy who followed him, 

‘That’s something like ! Cap. be a sailor, I see 
that,’ muttered several who saw the act, men and 
women alike ; for women along that storm-beaten 
western coast are smart critics and severe judges 
of what a man who grapple.s with the all-devour- 
ing sea should be to make him worthy of such 
a foe. There was nothing, so far as the natives 
of Treport could observe, to object to iii Hugh 
A.shtou. A stranger he avas, a ‘foreigner’ in 
local speech ; no Cornidiman, not of the ‘ one and 
all,’ of the famous mining, fi.diing, wre.rtliiig county 
that was once a kingdom. 

But that was the head and front of his offending; 
and once pardoned on that .score, Ini pi-omised to 
make frieiuls r.qn<lly on the strength of his own 
merits. That he was a g.illant young man was 
clear — lithe, active, taller than any of his crew 
save Long Michael and one .sun of An.ik, who 
however, was from Beer, of smuggling fame, in 
the bordering .sbire of Devon. ‘Bustle about, lads! 
Clear away there ! ’’Jake tlie helm, my man, will. 
}'ou ! And you, boy, run below and tell the |■•l|gineer 
to be ready to put her at quarter-speed till we're 
out of port I ’ ordered Hugh; ami Icing Micliael, 
whose generous soul wa.s aglow witli jdeasuro. at 
finding his young superior eciu.al to the situation, 
secuuded these order.s with all the zeal he could 
muster. 

‘ Wish yc luck, Captaiiv I’. -'CoiKl-luck, .skippi'.r !’ 
said twenty rough, and as many shrill vuice.s iVoiu 
tlie pier, as the. steamer glidttd out. Hugh waved 
his cap in reply. Tin sunbeams glinted on the 
young man’s dark hair ajjd proud handsome head, 
as he stood, gracefully and quite at home, on his 
deck, 

‘ Looks .as if he’d been born a skip))or,’ was the 
word in many a liumble home that clay uheu 
Hugh w'as mentioned. The Jf'esferu Maid slid 
softly cut to sea, the helmsman’s main difficulty 
being to avoid fouling any of the red-sailed 
smacks that were creeping out of Trc'port, or 
making their slow way, like so many wet-winged 
moths, across the heaving .sea, under the pres.sure 
of the tantalising breeze, that was not steady for 
ten minutes .at a time. 

‘ Cap.,’ said Long Michael, sidling up to Hugh, 
‘we ’in safe out o' harbour, and that’s thanks to 
you. Let* me tell ’ee between ourselve-s, that if 
you 'd rubbed a penn’orth of paint, or so much as 
rattled a block, off one o’ tliem smacks, they ’d 
have grumbled — men are that onreasouablc. And 
if I’d stood by yon, sir, and ludped, tlu^y’d ha’ 
grumbled then, and said : “ Old Michael be a 
dry-nursing him to know the sea.” That ain't true, 
Cap., for you ’ve been long- voyage ; hevn’t ye ? ’ 

‘ Long enough ! Four months, once, whaling 
and sealing in the Antarctic Sea,’ answerdd Hugh 
with a smile. 
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‘ But/ said Michael argumentatively, f you can’t 
know the Channel, and specially our pilcharding, 
without bein’ taught, no more than I knows 
Commodore Johnson’s Greek Dictionary, or what- 
ever it is, by ’the riglit name of it. Now here we 
are %lick out, ready to help ; but we mustn’t go 
too fast.’ 

‘Why loo fast?’ a.sked Hugh, surveying the 
sea. 

‘Because,’ the mate made answer, ‘we’re no 
more good by ourselves than a mill is, bless ye, 
when there be no grist to grind. We’m got no 
nets to shoot. All we can do, I reedcon, is to ludj) 
them that has. There ’s two ways we can do that. 
Take the boats in tow — that ’s one ; but they ’re alt 
loath to pay for that so long as there’s a breath to 
till the sails ; and I can’t blame them. T ’other 
way is surest. We can tow nets inshore to beach, 
and get the pilchards landed, when, but for tis, 
tons-weight of the shiny tilings w’ould break 
away and get lost. But there ’s them as be mortal 
jealous of our steamers. Some of the free fishers 
be. Enterprisers be more so.’ 

In answer to Hugh’s iiKpiiries, Long Michael at I 
once informed him of the existence of certain ; 
irregular associations oii the Cornish coast called | 
J'hiterprisers, the members of w'hich were fishermen 
wlio fi'hed in unison. 

‘ Twani’t ba'l at the beginning,’ explained the 
mate. ‘I’lic idea w.ar not a bad one. The men | 
ye see, ( 'aji., Jiad been ground down by the ! 
.iowders, and they was .sore against them. — You < 
don't know, .sir, what a .Jowder is. W’ell, 1 ’m ! 
snrry to .siy lif s a precious old I'ascal, tliiit bin’s j 
fish, and buys it on his own terms, having money 
in liaiid, and fishers none, and .Iowders liaiiging 
togethijr to keep down prices. So it was natural ! 
the owiier.s of boats should wish to help one j 
another and lie fre.<! of the Jowders, and sell all ; 
at one. rale, and gel a .«maek out of b;iy in rase ! 
of need, and be like brothers. Ibit the .Iowders — j 

ciuuiing old sea-dogs ! tiley bided their lime, they I 

did ; and tliidiigh having one man under their I 
thumb, and leuJiug to another, and what not, j 
Enterprisers are. obliged to bid them fair, they 1 
be.’ ' " I 

Long IMichael w'cnt on to say that Jowilers and 1 
Enterpriser.s were combined in a .strong dislike to 
the Hteam-ves.seks of the Western Tug and Salvage 
Company ; the former beeau.se llieir co-ojieration 
at critical moments tended to cluianen the. price 
of fish ; and the latter on account of that unreason- 
ing jealousy wliich uiieilucated Labour has at 
all times exhibited towards Science backed by 
capital. 

‘There have been riots north-west way agin 
the use of steam,’ Long Michael said ; ‘ and though 
there ’s been none o’ that among our chaps, it ’s 
best not to thwart their prejudice.^. If the shoals 
war to turn tail, and we he near, they ’d lay all 
the w'cight of it on the IFcstern Maid. So we ’m 
belter keep a good offing. Cap,, until the pilchard 
drove bo well inshore and every seine cracking 
with the netted fish ; and then they ’ll be glad 
to call us to their help, and, won’t grudge the pay 
neither.— Yon’s the lighthoiiso ; and there, beyond 
the Point, that ’a St Mary’s Bay. Once the shoal 
gets well in, their own pre.S3ure rvill keep them 
moving; and sometimes girls and boys from the 
beach can wade into the shallows, aiii get them 
in creels and caps and anything, they ’re that 


thick. — Keep her away, Peter Mawgan, d ’ye hear ! 
—And I think the engines had better stop alto- 
gether ; not the steam-head, though. We ’ll M'ant 
speed when the hurry comes,’ 

SKETCHES IN THE HIMALAYA. 

It is commonly understood that there is a con- 
siderable mortality among the children of the 
white population of India ; but of late years this 
evil has been greatly reduced by the establish- 
ment of Sanatoria and ‘ Cliildren’.s Homes ’ in the 
Himalaya Mountains. To the former regularly 
resort, at the commencement of the hot season 
w'heu the plains are no longer enjoyable, those 
who can command the means of a residence in 
that vast mountain-chain familiarly called ‘the 
Hills,’ w'here civil and military stations are now 
numerous, and life is spent in a temporary round 
of amusements, unknown to the people of 
England. 

Access to these sublime and beautiful regions is 
easy^ ; and between the mountain-tops and the 
picturesque valleys, perpetual summer may be 
found. The.se mountain-homes of our countrymen ' 
are not only thoroughly enjoyable to the lovers of 
Nature’s b(.*autie.s, but they also enable them to 
reproduce the domestic life of the mother-country 
with all its homely joys ; and in so genial a clime, 
a sound mind in a healthy body finds abundant 
opportunitie.s of following the pursuits of science 
and of literature, in conqiaratively fresh fields. 

Leaving Umballa early one morniug at the 
commencement of the hot season, we rode across 
country to l.alroo, a small village, where we changed 
horses. Tlieiice ivc cantered nine miles through 
a ricli country, diversified by many pleasing bits 
of .scenery, to the ddh or staging bungalow of | 
Bussi, wdiere \ve ag.'iiu mounted fresh horses, and I 
galloped forward to the village of Munnmajra, at ! 
tlie entrance to the jiass of the Sewalic or outer ' 
Hiuialayaii range, which towards its eastern 
extremity i>rcsenls a sharply serrated outline, with 
an average height of about thirteen hundred feet. 

Next morning we passed through this range — 
a distance of several miles — by tortuous wafer- 
courses and fragmentary road.s, and entered the 
Valley of Piiijore, near the village of wliicii are 
the. splendid terraced gardeu.s of the Maharajah of 
Putteula, a chieftain of the (.fis-Sutlcj States, whose 
unswerving fidelity to the Briti.sh government 
during our wars with his countrymen the Sikhs, 
has been rewarded with extensive additions to his 
territorial possession.s. 

Here are innumerable fountuiius and artificial 
cascado.s, sparkling with tlie pure waters of the 
luouiitaiii-streams which feed them ; jets-d! enu shoot 
aloft and adown the marble canals; whilst elegant 
paviliou.s of the same material afford the most 
charming retreats, where lulled by the murmurs 
around, in an almosphero tilled wdtli the perfume 
of the rose, iasmine, oleander, and orange, the 
oriental sybarite, with his hookah and pomegra- 
nate slierbet, may conjure up waking dreams such 
as may have inspired the Arahian Nights. Now 
confronting the traveller, rise the bold bluffs of 
the outer range of the Hiihalaya proper, to an 
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elevation of about eeven thousand feet ; and twig-insect, may be seen at Kussowlie, but more 
putting spurs to our horses, a tive-inile ride along rarely than at the stations of Mussoorie and 
an excellent road brought us to the small villagb Landour, at certain times of the year. There 

and English hotel of Kalka, at the base of tlie is also a singular tree-beetle, which attaching a 

mountain on which stands the military stiition crooked instrument with which Nature has pro- 
of Kussowlie. The ascent is by a steej) and tor- vided it to any twig which it wishes to cut 

tuous road about eight miles long. off from the tree, spins its body round on this 

As we continue to ascend, the Sewalic range no curious axis, until alter a loud buzzing sound it 
longer obstructs the A'iew of the |daiu3 beyond ; falls, with tlio twig which it has sawn off, to 
and in the far distance may he seen the winding the ground. These lieetles at certain seasons are. 
Sutlej, pursuing its way like a silvery python i so numerous and active as to become a positive 
along the boundary of the Punjab. A smlden turn j nuisance. 

of th^e road carries us to the northern side of the The north-eastern extremity of Kussowlie is 
mountain, and the station of Kussowlie breaks hounded by a finely stratified peak, which rises 
at once on the view; first the parade-ground, sharjdy at the farthest turn of the road, ami is 
about an acre in extent, around which are the luidersLood to 1«> the highest point of this ridge, 
low flat-roofed barracks ; and gradually the various It is called by the Puliarries or hill-men, Kama 
bungalows of the residents, perched here and Deva or the. Alountaiii of the Hindu god of Love, 
there upon every available scarped spur or ledge I Kam.a ; but by the English re.sideiits, ‘ Tapp’.s 
of rock, and surrounded by dark fir-tr(“es (IHiiun j Nose.’ On the summit is a rude shrine id' unhewn 
lowjifolia) and various shrub.s, of which more j stones about two and a half feet high ; and on 

presently. A stranger arriving during the dry j the horizontal stone over the aperture there, i.s 

season would not be aware of the splendid pano- ; a rude representation in relief of the god Ilmira, 
rama, which a dusky haze obscures ; but after a j (This deity fir idol is sullieiently rare to be. 
day’s rain the magnificent scene is revealed in all | worthy of special remark.^ lliung intere.-itod l,iy 
' its wondrous features. This station, one of the ' the discovery of a comjtaratively rare image, u'e 
earlier established sanatoria, is named after tlie \ made some, slight o.veavations, and were able to 
small hamlet of Kussowlie, which is situated in 1 Iraeo the foundation of a more extensive building, 
a valley below. From the road.s which wind ' and .also the remains of a well ; but in ssudi a 

along the spurs of the mountain, the view look- , situation, for m li it purpose it was used, e\ci ]it as 

ing north embraces seven distinct ranges, including ! a tank, it would be diliicult to .say, Tln.< tine 
the sublime Snowy llange, whose sharply scrialeil . rock eoinmamls a inagnilieent view of the ])lains 
peaks rise to an altitude nearly twice that of Mont : on tlie one liand, and nf the inner Himalaya on 
Blanc. In the middle di.staiice lie the military ' the otlier. It is .sonieiiiue.-i also called Monkey 
stations of Subathoo, Dugsliai (and tlie Lawrence I Hill, lifun tlie va.st mnitber.s of .small brown 
A.sylum ) ; while farther off may he di.stinctly seen : monkey.s that frequently resort to it ; allliough it 
the deodar (Himalayan cedar, often a hundred feet ' doe.s not bear any lierbage whatever bn( grass, and 
high) crowned heights of Simla. ; doe.s not present any special attractions to the 

From about the Ist of May until the rains com- ; lower animals, nnle.ss we assume ihat monkeys 
mence on the 15th or IGth of June, the as])ect of ; are caicible of api.>reciating llic pictniesque. 
tliese luountain.s is barren atul parched, reminding ! Kuropeans after but a short reside, nee in tlie. 
one of sheets of crumpled brown pajier ; the ■ Himalaya, acfinire a facility in even cantering 
foliage of the fir-trees is reduced to scanty brown j down roail;; on their sure-footed mule.s and jionies 
tufts ; the incessant hum of insect-life becnme.s | whieb at linsi miglit; li.'ve appeared only .suited to 
tiresome; while occa-sionally the sun breaks forth i the careful ]iede,iriaii. Tlie widest of tlie roads 
with great fervour through the reddish haze. At | connecting the stalion.s are seidoin more than about, 
night, thousands of fire-flies cover the .stations a.s ; .si.\ feet bioa<i, wiili rock.s on tlm one band, and a 
it were with glittering .spark.s, mid imt nnfre- ' precipitous descent on the oilier. In .some place.s 
(juently one may hoar the distant rumbling of ’ however, the roads are .so .steeji that jir»‘.'autioiis 
thunder. But in the vulley.s the aspect id' are neces.sary, at the shovest jiace, to jirevent flu; 
Nature, even at this season, i.s very different. : .saddle .slijqiing over the pony’s neck. < ka'asion- 
Here, instead of fir-trees and the wild, jiear, ave ! ally, ami especially aftcu' lieavy luin, accidents 

find magnificent walnut and u]iricot trees; and ' ocemr to tho.se. who try ‘short-cuts’ iiy tlie pep- 

wherever a spring of water gauhe.s from tlie cleft i tljntdis or narrow footpaths u.sed by the nati ve.?, 
rock, one is generally sure to find the delicate ^ How tlie celebrated iMohmumedau invader of 
Hiiualuyan primrose, the dark-.sceiited and jiale \ yore, after the. sack of Dellii, managed with liis 
violet, strawberries, at certain periods of the I wild hordes, laden witli plunder, safely and 
year, yellow and white je.s.saniine, St Jolm’s wort, i rapidly to penetrate these mountains, and to leave 
wild-roses, azure rocket, flowering feni.s, thickets | no trace behind, in the short .«paco of time which 
of the crimson rhododendron, and gnarled oaks ; | hi, story records, is still a problem. They came 
besides a great variety of other flowering shrubs j and went like a flight of locusts ; and the difli- 

and plants. _ ! culty of their retreat can only be realised by 

One of these romantic little stream.? at Kus.sowlie one" who ha.s actually travelled in the few and 
has its source in a ferny cleft, shaded by willow tortuous pas.“es i.if the Iremendou.s barrier inter, 
and walnut boughs ; while along its course the posed between India ami ( ,'eutral Asia, 
niircifi.sus and iris, marvel of Peru, blue pinipeniel, j Leaving Kussowlie at five o’clock, wc used to 
eglantine and musk -roses, grow in abundance ; but j consider it a fair average ride to reach Subathoo 
although the spot .seems to he in a state of nalure, I by seven, although the actual distance cannot be 
it may be questionable whether some of the ])lant.s I more than nine miles. Two-tbirds of tjie way 
just mentioned are really indigenous, Tlie curious ; are. occupied in the descent of the Ku8.sow]io 
‘ leaf-insect,’ as well as the ‘ waikirtg-stick ’ or j range, at the ba.se of which a stream must lie 
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crossed ; and after that there is a gradual ascent to 
Hubathoo, wliicli lies about three thousand feet 
lowcf than the other station. The station of 
Subathoo is, for a hill-stution, comparatively Hat ; 
yet it has been found necessarj^ to build many of 
the ^houses on the lofty eniinenccs surrounding it ; 
while a square native fort, flanked at the angles 
by round towers, has a picturesque aspect beside 
the low flat-roofed bari^acks. Beyond Subathoo, 
the road again descends. Tlie bare rocks on 
which only eu])horbiaceous plants seem to grow, 
present a forbidding appearance, wdiich is increased 
by the grotesque forms of this genus of plants. 
At tlie bottom of the next valley, about five njiles 
on the road to Simla, iliore is a beautiful and 
rapid river, which is spanned by an iron sus])eri- 
sion bridge. Imposing rocks rise on eacli side 
of the stream, along the face of wliich, by Idasting, 
a road has been made. About a quarter of a mile 
beyond tliis river is the uni]jteresting dak bunga- 
low of ilurrypore ; and beyond it the road is 
tiresome, and Uionotonous. 

On one occasion, although during tlie dry season, 
wc were oveitalcen by a storni, at about four 
o'clock in tlie afternoon. We Innl observed heavy 
clouils gathering in tlie north-west, ace.dinpanied 
by the distant muttering of thunder. The dark- 
i ness rajddly increased, und in lialf an hour more 
; the .slccm liiirst overhead with astounding fury, 
j j\al u]»ou ]»eal of tlnunhtr reverberated from rock 
j to ri’clv, and from mountuin-t(*p to valley, in rapid 
j succession, accompanied by incessant Hashes of 
I lightning and wild squalls of sleet. Urging on 
I our pony to its utmost speial, we soon reached the 
i }iext >taging liungalow at Synie thoroughly 
j dreiiclicMl ; and glad of a refreshment of milk and 
1 exc(‘llent wild raspberries. The stoim liad now 
I died away. It was about six oyluck when the 
j sett in,.', -un l.mrst forth from a eanojiv of golden 
with a startling en’iilgeiice. Tliere was soine- 
thing solemn in tln^ sudden and pnH’ound ri-j)osc 
j of Nat uie ; and the gr.'pideui- of tliis eircct was 
I much Indglitciied )>y a magnificent and jieilect 
I rainbow completely sjianiiing the, valley before us, 

I and, dyeing the rocks at each extremity with its 
I iridoscmit lutes. 

I Leaving Synic at dusk on g^ovenimcnt muh*s, 
after a most fatiguing ride we an'ived at Simla 
about ten uMof'k, atid ]»ro(yeeded at (Utee to the 
i\n'((inn Ilntc/y when having Jiad sujiper, c<mdiu:ted 
i)y a guide, we soon baind the Iningalow which 
we had rented for tlie season. On awaking next 
morning we wen* clianii(‘d witli the situation'of our 
lUiW resi<b*nc(‘, vdiich was jierohed on tbe to]) of a 
spur c*r the moimlain, and coinmandetl a line- 
view. The garden in front of the vemnda was 
not inorg than twelve feet from the brink - nut 
indeed of a jireeipico, but of a. steep descent, tlie 
angle of v Inch was so sharp, that any one falling 
over must have rolled down at least a tlionsaud 
feet. In this small gardeiiqdot iIatc was a 
jirofusion of the loveliest pink cabliagc-roses in 
full bloom. Over the amphitheatre of mountains 
directly in front^ one .inight through a gap, 
Subathoo and Kussowlie ; und in the extreme 
distaiua^ the carpet-like plains stretcliing far 
beyond Umballa to the horizon^s verge. ' Our 
bungalow was shut in at the sides by gigantic 
pin<*s and deodarB. Beyond tliese to the eastward, 
at a higher elevation, miglit be R(3en the liazaar ; 
and still farther off, the pictunisque JSclu), dulled 


over with Swiss cottages and bungalows. The I 
station of Simla rose at the back of our house, and ; 
qccupied the remainder of the scene. j 

The grandest feature in the scenery is of course | 
! the majestic 'Snowy Eange, which rises from the t 
I valleys and lower ranges to the north of Simla | 

I in a stupendous mass, that at the first view 
is almost overpowering* in its effect on the mind | 
even of those wdio have travelled in the Alps. It j 
is witli difticulty that the mind realises such vast 
altitudes. Far above the region of animal life, « 
these stainless peaks rise into the blue empyrean, 
so little of the earth earthy, that in the early 
morning, when firat struck by the beams of the 
rising sun, before the latter have illumined their 
bases, wliicli arc lost in the gray blue of dis- 
tance, they seem, cut off by the limit of perpetual 
snow, like a magic canopy, midway between 
heaven and earth. Sometimes at sunsel, for a few 
minutes the Snowy Kange assumes a roseate hue, 
wliicli suddenly vanishes, as it were in the twink- 
ling of fill eye, and presents tlieni in a silvery 
gray aspect — Mistinct but distant ; clear, yet oh, 
how cold ! ' But it is in the moonlight tliat these 
awful solitudes seem most gliost-like, for at such 
an elevation there are no clouds ; and when the 
lower atmosphei’c is also clear, the eflect is in the 
highest degree sublime. 

But from the stations to the eastward, such as 
Mussoorie ami Landour, the Snowy Range appears 
even grander thfin from Kussowlie and Simla, for 
Irom the former, the peaks above the sources of 
the (faiiges and Jumna, beautiful in form, are 
conspicuous ; while faillier to the cast may be 
])ei*ceived, oveitopping the range, tlie extreme 
of Kunchiucliuuda, one of the highest eleva- 
tions on the face of the globe. 

Tlie aspc'ct (>i‘ these kill stations, as they are 
called, varies considerably. Tlius while the noble i 
cedars and pines of Simla and its sisters give a 
cold cbiivacti^r to the scenery, the noble oaks of 
Mussoorie and Ltiiidour, garnished with beautiful 
ferns and (q»idtaidrons o]i their mossy trunks 
and branclu's, clutlui the niountaiii-sides with the 
beauty of almost tropical Aa^gelation. During tlie 
rainy seascai the atmospheric eilects are quite j 
magical. Tims when one is enveloped in rolling | 
clomls which shut out the sunshine, a sudden j 
])reak in the former will disclose some sunny | 
spot, luiglit and green like a laudsca 2 )c painted in j 
enamel, lai some loftier mountain, near enough 
to be quite di^^tiiirt. 

One of tin* earliest liarbuigers of tl}e rainy 
season is the gigantic adjutant )anl; and about 
the beginning of June these solitary storks may 
be observed standing like sentinels on ]>rojectious 
of rocks facing the jilains, at an elevation of 
between six and sevi‘n tljt)U.sand feet. At this 
season the sinhlen (dianges from light to dark- 
ne.^s anid frmii darkness tv.) light, the roar of 
waterfalls leai»ing a tlioiisand fet*t and more iu 
some places intv) tlu^ mvincvS hclow, and the 
beauty of the lloral woild, present combinations 
on vso grand a scale that it wv)uld be irapossiblo 
for the best, of artists to give even the feintest idea 
of the M'lioli*. etteds iu spring are even 

more remarkable, wlien amid the lingering snows, 
the crimson ihodv.»dcinlron rises like a i\yre of 
IJanna to tin* li»*igl){ ul' thirty feet and even more ; 
while thv^ wild'-viiies and the white wild-roses, 
on withe-like stems, entirely envelop the largest 
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pear-trees with a profueion of blossoms. But it is 
in winter that these mountains are grandest, for i 
it is then — ^in January — that the most terrific | 
thunder-storms prevail, and the lightning illuini- I 
nates the pathless snows away in the far dis- 1 
tance. In the inky blackness of night, from Lan- ] 
dour for instance, the whole of the sister-station i 
of Mussoorie will suddenly be levcided by one | 
brilliant flash ; and the next moment, darkness : 
the most profound shuts out even the nearest | 
objects a few paces off, while tlie thunder rolls i 
not only above and around hut below. In winter j 
however, there are generally but few Europeans j 
resident in these niountaius ; for tliose who are | 
not required to return to the plains, seek summer I 
again in the enchanting Valley of Dehra Dhoon, 
which may be reached in an hour and a half ; ; 
and Avheirce, amid flowers and sunny gardens, | 
there is a pleasure, vrith the aid of au opera-glass, i 
in surveying one’s late home buried in snow, i 
and exposed to the fury of the elements, vvhile I 
we are enjoying the temperature of Italy, in the 
late spring ; and picnics and sporting excursions j 
ill the neighbourhood with their endless round of : 
amusement. | 

During ‘the season’ in the Himalaya, the j 
gaieties are incessant, and the entertainments • 
given by the w'calthier visitors are generally on ; 
a princely scale. Balls, parlies, picnics, shooting- i 
mutches, archery, and other games, rapidly sue- 
cecd each other, and at these gatherings inanv ' 
marriages arc annually ‘ arranged.’ I’ut although : 
one might suppose that the English in these ; 
charming summer retreats were the most frivo- ' 
lous people on the face of the earth, there are 
always a few who ‘ love not man the less, hut ' 
Nature more,’ and who profit by the opportunities ^ 
afl’orded, of making many valuable additions to 
our store of knowledge. Indeed amongst the 
officers of the Indian army are many excellent ■ 
naturalists, unknown to fame, and also others j 
whose scientific acquirements generally have not i 
always been sufficiently brought to public notice, j 


THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY HELP. 

CHAPTER II. 

A I.OXG drive, as it seemed to me, from Padding- 
ton to South Kensington. My eyes grew tired of 
watching the shops ; but whether I ■would or not, 
their glare attracted me, and I had to look at 
them while my thoughts were straying — Where ? 
To those whom 1 had left at home, to their 
probable remembrance of me, now that I was 
reaching the end of my journey ? Not so. I was 
thinking of my fellow-traveller, the one who had 
just wished me good-bye ; and I felt consideiahly 
depressed as I recalled his look of disapproval 
when he heard my reasons for becoming a Lady 
Help. 

I was at last approaching my self-chosen desti- 
nation ; and we drew' up at a high, narrow, new- 
looking house not far from Earls Court Station. 
The man opened the door, and I stepped out. My 
heart was aching and heating with a painful 
quickness. Where w;as my resolution and .spirit ? 
My depression increa.sed on being informed that 
the fare was five shillings. I paid it without 


demur, and the cabby received it w-ith a grin of 
satisfaction which he could not conceal. As I 
i walked np the steps of Oxygen House I begwi to 
I e.xperience the wide difference there was between 
I home without a farthing in my pocket, and 
i London among strangers, with a half-crown ami 
! a florin in my posses.sion. The cabman, pleased 
j with his own good fortune, and perhaps touched 
I by my youth and imbecility, said in a kindly tone : 

‘ I ’ll see to your boxes, miss.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ I replied absently ; whereupon ho 
grinned again in a pitying way, which was not 
reassuring, and proceeded to hatter the door with 
the knocker, ivliile I rang nervoush^ W'cakly. I 
hoard some one run up-stairs ; the door was flung 
open, and I was confronted by a grimy and pert- 
looking servant-girl, who evidently feeling puzzled 
how to tiddress me, said ‘ Oh ! ’ Then after a good 
stare : ‘ Step in, please.’ 

I did as she told me, and the cabman followed 
me with the luggage, which he tieposited in the 
hall, and then departed with a liang of the dour 
which made the whole house shake. 

‘You’ll .step down this wav,’ continued llie 
girl. ‘ Missis is very sorry ; hut she and llic young 
ladies was given tickets to the theaytre lo-night, so 
they was obliged to go of e(mrse.’ 

‘Thank yon; it does not matter,’ T resjionded, 
ivonderiiig wlien we sliould read) tl)o hoUom of 
the stairs. At last 1 M’as ushered into a .small I 
stuffy room on the ground-floor, with nnwaslicd tea- ; 
things lying on the talde, rlirty hoots strewn about i 
the room as if waiting to be cleaned, whilst a 
tallow-candle stuck into a bottle displayed these 
noveltie.H to my wondering eyes. 

‘We’ll take your boxes np-stairs after a bit, 

] ’ve scarce lookcl at you yet. Sit down ; I 
daresay you'Ve tired,’ .said my new acquaintance, ! 
whose name .she informed me was .lane. i 

I took the only available cliair in tlie room, ; 
w’hile she planted herself 0 ]>positc to me with her | 
arms akimbo and bad u hearty stare at me, Hum ! 
spoke, saying: ‘Now I’ll just tell you all about ! 
it ; there ’s nothing like putting new hands up to 
things at once.’ 

I felt inclined to remonstrate, and idead tliat 
Jane was not the ixnson to tell me my duties ; but 
she was of a wilful disposition, and checked any 
attempt at speech on iny part. 

‘ You see,’ she went on, ‘ I ’in the. (Jeneral. Some 
calls it maid-of-all-work ; hut I prefer being the 
Geiteral. It means the same, but sounds better, 
you know. And you — you ’re the Lady ’elp. ’ 

‘Yes,’ I fidlered, with a groan and a smile. 

‘Well,’ pursued the General, ‘ fill the work iu 
this house has to be performed by us two, tliat ’s 
clear ; and between you and me there ’a enough of 
it. I was General in a boys’ school afore I came here, 
and you mayn’t credit me, but ’twas nothing to 
the work after these three young ladies. They ’re 
always a-partying and a-going out. It’s a real 
wonder to me they ’re not worn out afore noiy ; hut 
then they e&ts well, and there ’s nothing like that 
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to keep you up. Now I shouldn’t venture for to 
say so to them ; but you are much more the lady, 
the »eal thing, to look at than them, with all 
tlioir eirciety and going out. Now, you arc gen- 
teel.’ 

‘ I ’m very tired,’ I said, feeling rather dis- 
gusted. 

‘ Never mind ; you ’ll be better after a cup of tea. 
I kept the pot warm for ye. Ye see they think 
of nothing but what’s the Fashion here, and that ’s 
just the reason they ’ve got you. It was done all 
in a sudden. Miss Adelaide came home one even- 
ing and told her Ma that JIrs Smith-Jackson 
had a friend Avho knew Lord and Lady Something, 
and they was going for to have a Lady ’elp. So 
ol' coiuse we must have one ; and here you are.’ 

Yes ; there I was. I could quite realise the fact. 
The inexhaustible Jane went on : ‘ They sits most 
of their time down here, as you may see by the 
muddle the place is in. Now just throw off your 
things ; and I ’ll fetch you a cup of tea and a bit 
of bread and butter, and perhaps you’ll like a 
bit of cold bacon. There won’t be supper till 
they come in, and I ’m sure I don’t know what 
to give them.’ 

‘ A cup of tea will do for me, th.ank you, Jane ; 
•and I wonder if I might go to bed ; I would be 
uji early in the morning to help.’ 

* Never mind about bed ; I haven't laid your 
sheets yet. You can lie on that sofa, after the room 
is cleai’iHl a bit and them things washed up.’ 

I felt sick at heart, but roused myself. Tlii.s 
would never do. I stood u[), took off my hat and 
jacket, then turning to the (.tcnciral, said plain- 
tively : ‘ You will hit me have tea soon ? ’ 

‘ Yes, miss, I will,’ she said, looking at me in 
a bewildered way, and leaving tlie room. 

‘ She sees I am a lady, after all,’ I thought with 
a sad s.atisfuctioii. Then I loukisl round the room 
for a houk ; but .such a thing might never have 
existed, fur all tlic trace, there was to he found 
of it at Oxygen House, at all events in that room, j 

* Y(»a have no books here/ I remarked, when j 
Jane returned xvith my tea, wliich she set dorvii 
on a corner of the table, having pushed various 
other things aside to make room for it. 

‘ 0 yes ; tluu'c arc two somewhere,’ she replied. 
‘They always takes thcni in;’ and from beneath 
the heterogeneous mass on the table she drew forth ; 
two icjumals on Fashion. I seized them eagerly, j 
and studied them while I drauk my tea, remem- ■ 
bering that I w'as to assist in costuming the 
blisses Porter. 

Jane began fussing about the room, and soon 
renewed the conversation. 

‘The Smith- Jacksons have got a Lady ’elp too ; 
hut I ’vc seen her. She ’s no more a lady than 
I am. She cleans her own hoots. Now I had made 
up my mind that you should too ; but now I ’vo 
seen you I couldn’t think of it. Y6u ’re .safe 
to please ’em ; they wants a lady to teach ’em true 
manners ; I heard ’em say so.’ 

‘ Oh, I shouldn’t mind cleaning my own hoots, 
Jane; I have done such a thing at a pinch.’ I 
really pitied the poor General, who looked quite 
hot and tired with ‘righting’ the room, as she 


called it. 

‘ I feel better now/ I continued. ‘ I will wash 
up thc^ tea-things while you finish ^the room. 
You ’ll make up my bed ; won’t you V 


‘•0 yes ; I had just forgot/ .she replied, bustling 
off. When she returned, .she took me up to mj 
r.oom. It was at the top of the house, small and 
scantily furnished, with no fireplace, and but a 
small window. But it was to be mine, and mine 
only. When I had been left alone in that strange 
sitting-room, I was assailed with the horrible fear 
that I might have to share Jane’s room. Had this 
been the case, I had determined to write to my 
parents with all contrition and beg for money to 
return to my home at once. 

I came dowu-staii’s again, thinking it better to 
see Mrs Porter that niglit in spite of my fatigue. 
I endeavoured to imjiart an air of neatness and 
I comfort to the sitting-room, and suggested to 
Jane that she should lay the places at the supper- 
table, instead of leaving the spoons and forks in 
a bundle at one corner, tlie knives at another, and 
the plates heaped up in the centre. 

It seemed very late when she informed me that 
we might cxjiect the ladies in at any moment, 

‘These young ladies and the Missis/ said she, 
‘as often as not they brings a friend in to supper; 
that i.s if it ’s one they know well and can bring 
down here. P<ut there, sometimes I ’ve had to 
carry everything up-stairs all of a sudden, and 
liglit the lire.’ 

At last came a loud ring at the door-bell, which 
Jane Hew to answer ; and tlien I heard loud cheery 
voices, which as the speakers drew nearer, dropped 
into an audible whisper. I wonder if a dehutanie 
facing her audience for the first time, or indeed 
any one standing on the threshold of a great enter- 
prise, ever felt more strange than I, as I rose 
to meet my employer,?. Mrs Porter entered the 
room first. She bowed to me with an assumed 
stiffness, saying; ‘Miss Danvers,’ and looked at 
me Avith an air of scrutiny; then she lapsed into 
what was evidently her natural manner, one of 
extreme urbanity. 

‘ Tliese are my daughters,’ she explained with 
a wave of the hand. — ‘Now sit down, iiiy dear, and 
make yourself at home- yes, quite at home; we 
agreed it should bo so, you know.’ 

I murmured something, feeling more aAA'kward 
than I hud ever felt before. 

‘ Now Jane, let us have a hit of something to 
eat ; Ave shall get sociable over that.’ 

Jlcanwhile I quietly observed the !Mi.?se3 Porter, 
Tlicy were three fully develojicd damsels, A’arying 
iu age apparently from twenty to twenty-five ; 
a strong family likeness existed between them ; 
they all had glossy black hair, dark eyes, and 
a good <leal of colour. 

We did not talk much at supper nor advance 
many steps towards .sociability. Wlien the meal 
was over, the girls Avithdrew into a corner, and 
carried on an animated coin’crsatiou in whispers, 
interrupted now and then by giggles and exclama- 
tions. Mrs Porter iuAdted me to draw near the 
lire, and commenced to talk. First of all she 
dreAv out of me all she could ahout^ my home and 
my reasons for leaving it ; and in return she 
bestowed her confidence on me. Tlie girls saw a 
good deal of company one Avay and another, got on. 
well in society; they Avould all have ‘ something ’ 
Avheu they married ; she Avould like rne to move in 
their circle ; I .should not find the work hard ; and 
so on. It was not easy from this to form an idea of 
Avhat my life at Oxygen House would be; I only 
knew that Ajhon I took my candle and wound my 
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way up to my attic bedroom, one word kept whirl- 
ing through my brain, almost forcing utterance 
from my lips : vulgar, Vulgar, Vulgar. 

I had never met vulgar i)eople before ; but I i 
had read of them ; besides, we perceive this failing 
by instinct. 

Tlie following morning I rose early and found 
my way down to tlie room to which I had been 
introduced the previous evening. There I found 
Mrs Porter in a .strange deshabille, busy making 
tea and coffee ; and I heard the Generid frying 
something in the kitchen, which was opposite. 

* Good-morning, Miss Danvers. I daresay you are 
surprised to see me this figure ; but it is harilly i 
worth while being smart iu the morning, when one i 
has to see to the breakfasts. My girls lie in bed ; j 
but they go out so much ; fashionable people can’t j 
burn the candle at both ends, you see. 1 am glad = 
to find you are an early riser. You can help me a 
good bit in the mornings, clever or not.’ j 

I fe.lt terribly shy when 1 started up-stairs with I 
the breakfasts. Adelaide liked her egg boiled ! 
bard, Julia preferred it poached, and Amelia bad ' 
a passion for tinned delicacies. All these tastes i 
were explained to me. I 

‘You’ll take Miss Porter’s first, my dear; and | 
please don’t sta}’' and talk with her ; Jane often i 
does, and then the tea 1 have poured out for tlie j 
others gels cold, and I have to make fre,sli ; and : 
dear me, there seems no end to it ; ’ and Mrs Porter ; 
sank back in her chair, as though exhausted by the 
idea of such a misfortune. As I w'eiit up-stairs car- 
rjnng a huge tray, the postman knocked. A liondon . 
postiuan’s knock is startling to country eai’s; and i 
I nearly dropped my freight; but I recovered ; 
myself just as Mrs Porter ru.shed eagerly into the 
passage to get the letters. I liad to awake Miss 
Porter ; and to my relief, she proved to be far too ' 
sleepy to embark in conversation with a stranger. ! 
The two other girls who occujiiod the fsime ' 
apartment, were awake, and seemed quite ready 
to be entertained. 

‘ Can you dance. Miss Danvers ? ’ asked 
Adelaide. 

‘ 0 yes,’ I replied ; ‘ but I have not been to 
any parties for more than a year.’ 

‘ Oh, how dreadful ! '\^'c arc awfully fond of it. 

We could not live without it.’ 

‘ Yes ; you could if you were obliged to,’ I said. 

‘ Indeed I cannot imagine such a thing,’ said 
Julia w'ith a sliudder. 

‘ It is very strange without Jane this morning,’ 
remarked Adelaide ; ‘she generally brings us news 
about Ma’s letters, or tolls u.s tlie plans for the 
day. We must take you sight-seeing, Miss 
Danvers. Now do you mind running down to 
see what letters Ma ha.s ? ’ 

No sooner had I reached the sitting-room door 
than Mrs Porter addressed me : ‘ My dear, would 
you mind just running uj* to tell the girls that 
Algernon ’ (she pronounced it All-gernon) ‘ i.s 
coming? He is’ — here she nodded and winked. 

‘ Ah, you must ask Mias Porter.’ 

I conveyed the said piece of intelligence to the 
three si.sters, and found that Algernon wm a 
cousin. j 

‘Buch a gentlemanly young man!’ said Adelaide. ! 
‘^Wait till you see, him. He ’swell to do in the ! 
Gity. Sometimes be doesn’t know* where to throw j 
his money, he has so much.’ 

‘ And he generally brings such nice fciend.s with 


him,’ said Julio. ‘But wait till you see him ; aud 
you must ask Amelia about Algernon,’ 

‘ I had better go and see if Mrs Porter wants 
me,’ I suggested ; for 1 did not feel interested in 
Algernon, aud I had had no breakfast. 

When I got down-stairs, Jaue exclaimed : ‘Why 
I do declare miss hasn’t had a bite o’ nothing all 
this time ! ’ 

Mrs Porter pressed numerous dainties on me. 
Though I had not mtich appetite, I was thankful 
to sit down — it seemed years since I had left 
home. 

Having carried that terrible tray dowm-stairs, I 
assi.sted the General to wash up ; then Mrs Porter 
said : ‘ Would j’ou mind running up to the first- 
lloor, Mis.s Danvers? .lust ]>ut the sitting- roonrs 
straight and the fires alight ; l)y that time the girls 
will havti brought down some of their evening 
dresses that we must do up,’ 

Was my heart breaking ? Gould 1 bear it ? I 
asked niyseli', as I ran up-sLairs, if 1 should ever 
rest again ; ami womlercd what 1 .shouhl say in my 
letter home. Then a vision of that face which 
had looked .sorrowful for me but yesterJay came 
across me ; I felt a Innip rising in my throat, and 
1 cried— yes, cried for a inoiuent or so; then I 
recovcred niysi'lf, did my work, and rejoiue<l them. 

Tlie whole morning was spent in re])ii.iring 
evening costumes aud ari'anging what I could do 
in the al'leriioon. At one lime they talked (d 
taking me out ; but tliis idea was soon abandoned ; 
they had shojipiug that mUnl bi> done ; b(;.sules 
they must call upon the Smith-, lacksuiis. 

About noou a tolegram came from Cousin 
Algernon to say that lie could ml come over 
tliat evening. The girls seenusl a good di.-al dis- 
a]>pointed ; but Mrs Porter stiggested that they 
.should accom]*any the Smitli-Jacksons to a conceit 
at the Albert HaU. 1 brightened up a little at 
this, thinking that being very fond of music, 
they might take me. But. not a word wtts s;iid 
.about it ; till just as they were starting, and I had 
run up and down stairs for the tweutitlli time, 
Mrs Porter remarked : ‘ It is just as well you are 
not coming, liliss ].)auve-rs ; you look tired.’ 

This was indeed true, and 1 was thank liil whem 
they had really gone, and I could .sit down and 
rc.st. I’licn 1 felt rather amused. The (Jeneral 
came and asked me to remain up-stairs in the 
‘best’ rooms, as her young man was coming to 
see her. She would tell me when he was gone. 
I readily complied witli her request. How can 
1 de.'cribe the delightful feeling of rest earned 
after a long day’s work, such as mine had been ! 
And ah ! how .swiftly my thoughts flew to my 
home, already viewed a.s a far-off J’aradisc ; liow 
lovable all the little failings of its inmates, which 
I hi«l resented or turned into ridicule, appeared 
to me now ! I was tired of needlework ; and there 
wa.s not a book in the house that 1 cared to read. 
I had simply nothing to do, no one to speak with. 
So 1 sat by the flickering embers of the fire, and 
began to tlujik I had not been so ’.vise after all 
in leaving home. I did not consider for a moment 
whether T bad been right or wrong; I only thought 
of the matter as it affected ray happine.s.s. About 
nine o’clock, to add to my depression, a street- 
organ struck up a most doleful Home, Hived Home, 
and my tears came iigaiu for the second time 
within the iwenty-fonr hours. 

Mrs Porter and her tlaughters returned a little 
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earlier than on the previous evening. The next 
luoruing was a counterpart of tlie one already 
dcscrM)ed ; and for the next few days my life 
and duties re^^ained unvaried. 

One Sunday afternoon they took me for my 
first* walk in the Park. I did not care about it 
much, in spite of the motley crowd and the many 
amusing tigiircs. I felt weak, and unable to enjoy 
life ujider any circumstances. But an event of 
that afternoon created a slight change in my 
circumstances. "We met Mr Algernon Dykes in 
the Park, and he accompanied us home to tea. It 
is easiest said in a few wijrds — this gentleman was 
seized with a violent admiration for me from the 
first moment we were introtluced. He was rather 
below the average hi'ight, inclined to be stout, 
witli dark hair and moustache. He was extremely 
fond of dress and jewellery, could talk, a little on 
every subject, but was too fond of trying to extract 
jo1v(^s from all that passed. It became wcjarisome. 

When tea was over that evening, 1 disappeared 
as usual to assist the (nuieral, wlio liad been, if 
jiossible, working harder tluin usual all day. 
VVJien we had finished our work, I seated 
myself by the lire. Tlieu Mrs Porter appeared, 
and I saw at once that she had something of 
ini]nU'tan(;e to say. 

‘ Look alive, my ilear. "We are going to take 
yon to church with ns lliis evening. The fact 
of it is,’ slie continued confidentially, ‘Algernon 
tliiiiks very highly of you, and says it is a 
great thing for the girls to have yon, and you 
mU't be with them ns much us possible; and lie 
kuinvs what'.s what, I can tell ymi.’ 

‘llcally, lie’s viny kiinl, j. am sure,’ I said, 
laughing liearLily for the first time since 1 hu<l 
left lioiiie, 

‘He says you’re such good style, rpiite the 
tiling. .Now niy girls dress well, Imt they have no 
style ; Algeninn says they want it terribly.’ 

‘I don't know what “ style” means, Mrs Porter,’ 
I reniarkcil. * 

• That ‘s just it, my 'Icar ; that’s the beauty of it. 
Now go and get ready.’ I obeyed. 

W'e. went to St Mary Abbot’s (diurch, and had 
.somo dillif'ulty in obtaining seats. 1. was not 
pleased when I found that 'Mr Algernon had 
managed to get next me, M’liilc the rest of oiir 
jiarty were scatteroii here and there. The sermon 
see.med to be preached at mo and meant for me ; 
it dwelt on tlie. virtue of contentment, on being 
satisfieil with tlie life Hod lays before ns, instead 
of striking out new paths for ourselves, and 
attem])ting untried ta.sks for the sake of novelty, 
f nc'd not say that T applied those words to 
myself; and I wondered if any other individual 
in that large congregation was so nearly touched 
by t hem as J was. 

But all this was banished from my mind b}’’ an 
incident that occurred just as w’e wei’O heaving the 
church. 

A youug lady in front of me said in a voice 
loud enough for me to hear ; ‘ Oh, 1 have left my 
I ’rayiT-hook.’ 

‘ f will go back for it,’ replied another voice, 
which sent the. colour rushing into my pale 
clu'cks. It ims the voice of itiy fellow-traveller. 
As be turned to go back, bo caught sight of me, 
started, and smiled. 1 wonderi'd often during the 
rest of ihe evening whether it was only my fancy, 
but I thought he coloured too. After this we 
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were soon out and walking briskly up the High 
Street ; the Porters joined some friends and were 
soon talking and laughing. I manageil to fall back 
and walk alone ; this was all I wished, that I 
might again and again recall that smile, and the 
face which I had already enshrined in my lioait as 
an idol. 


EVENTS THAT NEVER HAPPENED. >/ 

Attemi'ts of an imstructive kind have been made 
to shew that, if slight circumstances had been 
other than they wore, many of the great events of 
jiast history would not have occurred at all, or 
would have been so modified as to wholly change 
their character. The history of events that never 
happened is of course merely one mode of express- 
ing a guess, a conjecture as to the probable result 
of something happening different from that which 
really did haj)pcn ; but though only a guess or 
conjecture, it may possess value if well chosen 
and carefully traced out. Isaac Disraeli, in the 
early part of the jireseut century, treated this 
subject in an ingcniou.s manner ; and Mr Lecky 
has <lone the same in his recently published work 
on tlie History of Civilisation. To our own 
columns the subject If is not new. 

Suppose Xerxes had been successful : what then 1 
Mr Lecky argues that the Greek intellect lias been | 
the great dynamic agency in European civilisation ; 
that, directly or indirectly, it has contributed 
I more than any other single influence to stimulate 
j the energies, shape the intellectual type, determine 
j the political ideals, and lay down the canons of 
i t.aste for Europe as distinguished from Asiatic 
countries. But how easily might all this have 
been otherwise ! If the invasion by Xerxes had 
been successful, and an Asiatic desjtotism Estab- 
lished in Greece, it is difficult to imagine how 
Greek civili.«ation, poetry, art, influence could | 

I have survived. Xet he 'm'ifjht have won the naval i 
battle of Salamis, or the land battle of Platsoa ; I 
for his ships and his soldiers greatly outnumbered ' 
those of the Greeks. 

Livy presented an imaginary history of an inva- 
sion of Italy by Alexander the Great, shewing 
what mifihl have happened if such an invasion 
had really taken place. He took a pride in the i 
prowess and efficiency of the Roman legions, and j 
w*as annoyed at the xvay in which certain Greek | 
Avriters had insinuated that the great name of 
Alexander would have intimidated the Romans 
and checked their patriotic resistance. The his- 
torian entered into a parallel of soldier with 
soldier, general with general, strategy with strategy. 

He traced out an imaginary campaign, and shewed 
(to his own satisfaction at^lo.ast) that his country- ' 
men would have won, because tlie Greeks had 
only one Alexander, the Romans many, Livy 
ami the Greek writers dill'ered in their guesses as 
to probable result.s ; but they all alike sought to 
grapple with events that did not happen. 

A different .strategy might have enabled Hanni- 
bal, after tie terrible battle of CanujB, to march 
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Tjpon Rome and burn it to the ground. Tlie 
Carthaginian general, aa we know, gained this 
momentous victory somewhat over two centuries 
before the Christian era, killing more than fort}' 
thousand of the Roman troops. Had his march 
upon Rome been made, and made promptly, it 
is within the bounds of probability that the long 
sefies of important events which attended the 
formation of the Homan Empire would not have 
taken place ; and a nation widely differout in its 
position, its character, and its pursuits, would have 
presided over the development of civilisation. 

Suppose Mohammed, the founder of Islam, had 
been killed in one of the first skirmishes of his 
career— what would have followed? There is 
no reason to believe that a great monotheistic 
religion, a military ecclesiasticism, would ha\'C 
been organised in Arabia, destined to sweep 
with the fanaticism of faith over an immense 
portion both of the Pagan and the Christian 
world. That system which has been maintained 
for more than a thousand years, and in three 
continents of the globe, would (as Mr Lecky 
contends) have been nipped in the bud. The ! 
early death of Mohammed was one of the events 
that did not happen; and it is open to us at 
anyrate to speculate on what might have been the 
history of tlxe East, had accident removed the 
great ruler in early life. 

Charles Martel, the titular mayor of the palace, 
but the real ruler of the Franks in the first half of i 
the eighth century, had to contend against a for- j 
midable invasion of the Saracens, wlio conquered \ 
Bordeaux, cros.sed the Garonne, and threatened i 
Tours. Charles Martel advanced, and defeated | 
them •with immense slaughter near Poitiers — the j 
Saracen leader Abd-ur-Ridiman being among the 
slain. Again and again they renewed their in- 
roads, ending at last in their final defeat near 
Lyons. So disturbed w'as every part of the conti- 
nent in those times by the intrigues and wars of 
kings, semi-royal feudatories, and aspirants for 
power ; and the Duke of Guienne was so nearly | 
balanced in opinion u'hether to aid the one .side I 
or the other ; that if the first onslaught of the , 
Saracens had not been checked at Poitiers, tlie 
whole tenor of European history might have been 
changed. Fancy has pictured that ‘ 'i’he least of j 
our evils now would be that we should have I 
•worn turbans, combed our boards instead of I 
shaving tliera, beheld a more magnificent archi- I 
tecture than the Greek ; while the public mind 
would have been bounded by the arts and litera- 
ture of the Moorish university.’ The victory 
of the Christians was only gained after several 
days of doubtful and indecisive strategy ; had it 
been lost instead of won, Mohammedanism (it is 
contended) would certainly have overspread Gallic 
and Teutonic Europe. The event which did not 
happen was perhaps as trifling in itself as that 
which really occurred. ‘The obscure blunder of 
some forgotten captain, who perlxaps moved his 
troops to the right when he should have moved 
tkem to the left, may have turned the scale 


against his general Abd-ur-Rahman, and deter- 
mined the fate of Europe.’ 

Another event that might have happened, and 
changed the course of mouern history in moment- 
ous particulars, would have been the earlier arrival 
of a certain papal letter. When the full of Anno 
Boleyiio was determined on, the pope proposed 
to Henry VIII. terms of reconciliation between 
the king and the see of Rome, so flattering as to 
have a fair chance of accej»tance. But the letter 
containing this projxosal came to hand too late to 
he of service ; for Henry married Jane Seymour 
the very day after he had decapitated poor Anne, 
and was content to defy tlxe pope as he ha<l 
hitherto done. If the letter had arrived a day or 
two earlier, might not the. course of ecclesiastical 
and national events have been atfected in a marked 
degree ? 

Another course of proceedings in the same 
critical century is connected witli the hi.story of 
the rival queenly cousin.?, Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart. At a time when (Jucen Elizabeth was in 
ill health, and when mingled hopes and fears 
agitated the minds of her subjects as to the 
probable or possible results, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury desired her son to remain on the 
watch in London, witli two good horse.s con.stanlly 
ready to gallop off. If the ipieen died, lie wa.s 
to travel with the utmost speed to Edinburgh, 
there to announce the news to Mary Qu<}en of 
Scots. Should this not improbable event (the 
death of Elizabelli at that precise period) have 
taken jdace, Mary Stuart would have been tlie 
heiress to the Engli.sli throne, with the. Itoiuau 
Catholic influence of France itowerfnlly influ- 
encing her conduct. But Elizabeth recovert'd from 
her illness, the sou of the Countess of Shrews- 
bury did not make bis hurried gallop, and llio 
current of affairs flowed on in the course so well i 
known to all of u.s. j 

The next following century brought about a 
crisis in the struggle between the two great reli- 
gions of Europe. Gu.stavus Adolphits, king of 
Sweden, after carrying on wars with J)enm.irk and 
Ru$.sia for territurijil react itications, engaged with 
the Iin])('riali.st.s in what was really a religiou.s 
war, Lnllncrans against Roiuaii Catholics — a war in 
whi(di Tilly, Wullen.stein, and other redoubtable 
generals took jtai t. Giistavus had iiumeusu .■iiu'ce.ss ; 
his pressure on the Imperialists ivas becoming 
fraught with vast consc(|uc.nce8. But a fatal shot 
ended his life at the battle of Liitzen in lf)32. 
Now comes the application of the theme under 
consideration. If the great Swede had survived 
that battle, in addition to having won it, a wonder- 
ful difference might have occurred in the effect 
upon Europe. The Reformation might have spread 
through Germany much more rapidly than it 
actually did. But Gustavus fell, ‘ the lit hero for 
a history ^vhich never happened.’ j 

One generation later, and we find our own i 
country engaged in a struggle which has influ- 
enced the destinies of England in a multitude of 
ways. If the battle of Worcester in 1651 had 
been won by the young Charles II. instead of 
by Cromwell, it would have been succeeded by 
other severe struggles, ending possibly in a per- 
manent discomfiture of the Roundhead party. 

Many and many a thoughtful mind pondering 
on the miseries produced in so many parts of 
Europe by the uubounded ambition of the First 
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Napoleon, |)Teceded by tho horrors witnessed in 
Franco during the Bfign of Terror, has sought 
to sh^w what might have bpen if so and so had 
not happened at the time and in the manner it 
did. The ntilitary despotism of Napoleon had 
as one of its producing causes the desperate 
character of the Revolution commenced in 1789 ; 
this Revolution was mainly caused by tho miseries 
of the people and the profligate vices of those 
classes which ought to have given the tone to 
national life. It has been asked — Was there not 
a time when a better cliance might easily have 
been given to the French in the second half of 
the eighteenth century 1 * The breaking ont of 
the terrible Revolution, prepared as it undoubtedly 
was by a long train ot irresistible causes, might 
have worn a wholly different comple.xion had the 
Duke of Burgundy succeeded Louis XIV., and 
I directed, with the intelligence and liberality genc- 
i rally e.xpected from the pupil of FLondon, the 
I government of France. Profound and searching 
I changes in the institutions of France wei-e inevit- 
i able ; but bad they been effected peacefully, 
i legall}', and gradually, had the shameless scones 
j of the Regency and of Louis XV. been avoided, 

■ the frenzy of democratic cntliusiasm might never 
I have arisen ; and the whole Napoleonic episode, 

! with its innnnierable consef|uenccs, would never 
i have occurred.' 

' We have taken the above illustrations partly 
i from Isaac Disraeli, partly from Mr Lecky ; hc- 
! cause both writers attach importance to the little 
I word if. If some single incident had occurred 
! wlii' Ii (lid not occur — an incident perhaps regarded 
\ as of minor importance at the time— a great course 
I of events might liave been materially affected for 
ge.nerations or ccnlurif:s in advance. Should any 
: .'Students of history maintain that events cannot be 
I otlier titan con.seipieacos of preceding events, and 
! that all jtroceed in accordtuice wit.li a chain of 
j laws - tlie.n there is a fair field of figlit between the 
I two bodic.s of ri!a.soners. , 

j In .scientific di.scovory and iiKHdiaiiical inA’entiou, 

, events liiat did not hapjien miglit so verj' easily 
and probtibly have happened, tliat it is often diffi- 
cult to award jiraise in justly due proportion.s to 
those who deserve it. Palis.sy the potter made 
! many years’ experimont.s to discover tlie art of 
obtaining white enamel ; be impoverished him- 
self, ami when lie had no more money to buy 
fuel for his furnace or kiln, he broke up household 
furniture for that purpose ; if he had listened to 
the reproaches of his wife and the ridicule of his 
neighbours, be probably w'oiild not liave attained 
the brilliant success which brought him comne- 
tence ami fame, and gave an important stimulus 
to the manufacture of porcelain and line pottery. 
If Mr Edison had not pricked iiis finger 
while experimenting on the telephone, it is by 
no means certain whether or when he would 
have invented his phonograph: the form of the 
little spot of blood, affected by the movements 
of a vibrating diaphragm, suggested a new idea 
which struck root in his mind. The history of 
chemical manufactures, if traced in detail, would 
tell of more than one instance in which the acci- 
dental boiling over of a pot, kettle, caldron, or 
otlier vessel— perchance involving some workman 
in trouble at the time for negligence— resulted in 
a diseftvery bringing fortune to manufacturers and 
great advantage to the public. If the intended 


process had gone on as usual without accident, 
the world would have been the worse for it ; end 
ypt the difference between what did and what did 
not happen was very slight in itself. 


GETTING A BARGAIN. 

An eccentric friend of ours, fond of picking up good 
bargains, on one occasion attended a sale of old 
military stores in Edinburgh Castle. A lot of 
twenty drums with their drum-sticks were offered 
at the rate of sixpence a drum. Such a chance 
was not to be missed, and at his nod the hammer 
fell. He had to hire a cart to take the drums 
, away, and then remembered he had no proper 
accommodation for them ; so he called an open-air 
meeting of the juvenile population and distributed 
his prizes among them, more to their delight than 
that of the ohler inhabitants, who were nearly 
driven distracted by the constant din of the 
spirit-stirring drum. 

A more profitable deal in military stores was 
effected by a Constantinopolitan Jew, who bought 
■some six hundred rusty old helmets, that bad long 
lain in the Church of St Irene, from the Turkish 
government at the rate of about sixpence a pound. 
He cleaned them up, and was rewarded for his 
pains by discovering tliat the despised martial 
relics were m.adc of fine steel, and adorned with 
Arabic inscriptions shewing that they were of 
very ancient date. The lucky dealer sold a few 
for twenty piastres apiece. Finding they went off 
readily at that figure he raised the price to thirty, 
then to forty, and finally to fifty piastres ; until 
an Armenian olfered to take the lot off his hands 
at something like eighteen shillings per helmet ; 
and he closed with tlie offer. The purchaser put 
thciii up for sale at the bazaars ; and then the 
anthoritie.s waking up to their folly in parting 
with them so hee.llessly, bought them back again 
at from two to three pounds apiece, and thought 
they did very wisely— a proof they had made a 
shocking bad bargain in the first instance. 

They owed their expensive mistake to not 
knowing what they were selling. On th(^ other 
hand, certain enthusiastic young painters threw 
away their money and much of their time too, 
through not knowing what they were buying. 
They had heard that the secrets of a great 
artist’s colouring miglit be learned by care- 
fully peeling one of his picture.s coat by coat, 
and resolved to try the experiment. Clubbing 
together all their available cash, they became 
the owners of a Madonna by Titian, and went 
to work with a will. Mr Leland — our authority 
for the story— relates how the eager seekers after 
knowledge laid the precious picture on a table, 
and removed the outer varnish by means of 
friction with the fingers, until they raised a cloud 
of white dust that' set them all sneezing, and 
made them look like so many millers. They thus 
arrived at the naked colours, which had by this 
time assumed a very crude -form, owing to the 
fact that a certain amount of liquorish tincture, 
as of Turjtey rhubarb, bad become incorporated 
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somehow with the varnish, and to which fhe 
coloure had been indebted for their golden warmth. 
This brought tihem to the glazing proper, which 
had been deprived of the evidence of age by the 
removal of the little cups which had formed in 
the canvas between the web and the woof. The 
next process was to remove the glaze from the 
saffron robe, composed of yellow lake and burnt 
siena. This brought them to a flame colour 
in which the modelling had been made. The 
robe of the Virgin was next attacked ; and upon 
the removal of the crimson lakes, it appeared 
of a greenish drab colour. So they went on 
removing e^'ery colour in the picture, diligently 
'dissecting every part, loosening every glaze by 
solvents, and at last had the ineffable satisfaction 
of feeding their eyes on the design in a condition 
of crude blank cniaro-scuro. Blinded by enthu- 
siasm, they flew at the white and black with 
pumice-stone and potash ; when lo ! the bubble 
burst, and the Titian proved to be a farce, as 
something very rubicund met their astonished 
eyes, which proved upon further excavations to 
bo the tip of the red nose of King George IV. ! 
So much tor the genuine Titian ! 

The shrewdest of men are sometimes taken in. 
Baiiium wanting to be shaved, went into a 
barber’s shop. The place was pretty full of 
customers, and anxious to save time, Barnum got 
an Irishman to give him his turn on condition 
that he paid for both. Next day he found Pat 
had made the most of the opportunity, the knight 
of the razor presenting the following little bill 
for payment ; To one shave, twenty cents ; to one 
hair-cutting, twenty cents ; to one shampooing, 
fifty cents ; to one hair-dyeing, one dollar ; to one 
bottle hair-dye, one dollar ; to one bath, seventy- 
five cents. Total, three dollars sixty-five cents. 
Bamum settled up, and turned the bargain to 
account by having a picture painted for his 
Museum, representing the Irishman as he appeared 
before and mter be bad passed through the barber’s 
bands. 

A defendant in a suit heard in the Bury County 
Court being questioned as to what had become of 
five hundred pounds left to him by his mother, 
answered that it had gone where it was owing, 
jessed for further explanation, he said he had 
paid it over to an innkeeper, according to the 
terms of an agreement made between them, that 
the legacy, little or much, w’hich his mother might 
bequeath liim, should as soon as it was received 
he paid to tlie publican ; the latter on his part 
undertaking to keep him while he lived, and bury 
him resMctably when he died. Who got the worst 
of the bargain in this instance it is impossible 
to say. — The profit and los.s on such contracts 
are liable to be affected by undreamed-of con- 
tingencies. An intemperate ne’er-do-well was 
persuaded by a sharp man of business to turn 
some property he held over to him, in considera- 
tion of receiving two suits of clothes every year, 
and an allowance of twelve shillings a week so 
long as he lived ; his speculative benefactor calcu- 
lating the dissipated rascal would soon drink 
himself to death. He was doomed to be grievously 
disappointed. As soon as the agreement was 
g^ned, sealed, and delivered, the wily fellow 
forswore intoxicants,* and lived respectably to a 
ripe {fid age, leaving the bargain-monger and his j 
trustees after him, with a balance, so far as that | 


speculation went, very much on the wrong side of 
the ledger. 

Some eighteen months back, a London news- 
paper informed its readers: ‘The two inlands 
known as the Barker Islands, which suddenly 
disappeared a little while ago, persist in declining 
to be found. It may be remembered that a 
Tasmanian capitalist named Fisher bought from 
the Australian government the right to remove 
guano from these islands, and that he despatched 
three vessels for guano cargoes to tjhe latitude 
mentioned ; but when the ships arrived, no trace 
of the islands could be discovered. It was sup- 

E osed that they, together with their inhabitants, 
ad disappeared through a volcanic eruption. Mr 
Fisher had unfortunately paid for his guano in 
advance ; and now that the islands are nowhere, 
the guano is in exactly tlic same place. The 
worst of it is that the Australian government 
does hot seem to have the smallest intention of 
returning the money paid by Mr Fisher, who 
also lost a large sum in fitting out the ves-sela.’ 
A perplexingly bad bargain for the capitalist ! 

The Tasnmniau however, had the consolation 
of knowing that ho w'as the victim of an abnormal 
catastrophe of which he could not be expected 
to have prevision ; which is nothing like so aggra- 
vating as falling a prey to designing craft, as 
happened to the proprietors of an American 
magazine, who paid a ‘humourist’ ton thousand 
dollars for the exclusive right to the product of 
his pen for twelve months, but omitting to make 
any stipulation as to the minimum quantity they 
w'cre to receive, had to be content with a solibiry 
contribution. — Just such another contemptible 
trick was that played by Peter Pindar in making 
up as a man nigh unto death, thereby obtaining 
three instead of two hundred pounds a year for 
the copyright of his works; an annuity the 
hypocrite enjoyed for many a year after his verse 
found readera 

Tired of fruitlessly detnanding the .settlement of 
an account, Horace Greeley sent it on to a western 
attorney for collection, adv-bing him he might 
keep half tiie amount for his trouble. Some time 
elap.«ed without his receiving any communication, 
but at last came this gratifying note ; ‘Dkaii Sik, 

I have succeeded in coUecting my half of that 
claim ; the balance is hopeless.’ Having nothing 
else to pocket, Horace was fain to pocket the joke, 
and resolve to be more, cautions in business deal- 
ings with strangers. — Through being over-cautious 
that way, a livery-stable keeper came olf second- 
best A wealthy German intent upon a day’s 
outing, w'anted to hire his best horse and trap ; liut 
not knowing his man, the horse-de.aler demurred at 
trusting them in his hand!?. Determined to have 
bis drive, the German proposed paying for the 
horse and the vehicle, promising to sell them back 
at the same pric^e W'hen he returned. To that .the 
other saw no objection ; so bis customer's wants 
were supplied, and off he went. He was back to 
time at the stables, his money reimbursed accord- 
ing to contract, and he turned to go, ‘ Hold on ! ’ 
exclaimed the dealer ; ‘ you have forgotten to pay 
for the hire.’ ‘ My dear sir,’ was the cool reply, 

‘ there is no hiring in the case ; I have been 
driving my own horse and trap all day ; ’ and ho 
left the astonished man to his reflections. 

Years ago there lived some miles from.Phila- 
delphia a farmer named Jerry Foster, noted for 
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eating much and spending little. One day he 
took a wagomload of butter, eggs, potatoes, and 
teady^ressed pigs to the city; and before he had 
been long in the market disposed of all his stock 
save one pigN Driving round to a tavern the 
landlord of which .was wont to supply market- 
folks* with a dinner for twenty-five cents, he sold 
his rooster to Mr Randolph for seventy-five cents, 
and departed to while away the time until the 
dinner-hour. Jerry was punctual to the minute, 
and found no one ready for the meal but himself^ 
the landlowi, and his wife. Just as they were 
sitting down, Mr and Mrs Randolph were called 
away, the former telling Jerry not to wait for 
them, but go ahead. Before him, nicely crisi)ed 
and brown, was bis own roaster, with plenty of 
potatoes, cranberries, turnips, bread and butter ; 
and the farmer went ahead to such good purpose 
that when the host and hostess returned to the 
roon), they found Jerry leaning back in his chair 
picking his teeth, complacently regarding all that 
remained of the porKer— its bones. He never 
dined there again. 

Mine host is not usually, like Armado, ill at 
reckoning, but he does sometimes meet his master. 
A soft-looking stranger inquired at a Portland 
hotel what they charged for board, and was told 
he would be lodged and boarded for ten dollars a 
week. ‘ That’s reasonable enough,’ said he. ‘ But 
I may bo away a bit ; w'hat deduction will you 
make for that?’ ‘Fifty cents a meal, and fifty 
cents a lodging,’ replied the landlord; and Jona- 
than concluded to stay. Sometimes he was at the 
hoted, sometimes he was not. At the end of three 
W'eeks tlie landlord presented his bill for forty 
dollars, which was met by another to this tune ; 
‘Meals eaten, three — one dollar fifty cents; lodg- 
ings, seven — three dollars fifty cents. Meals missed, 
sixty — thirty dollars ; lodgings missed, fourteen 
— seven dollars. Balance a, gainst landlord, two 
dollars.’ Jouatlum’s arithmetic was peculiar; but 
the landlord was too astoipshed to criticise it ; and 
seeing his perjilexity, his boarder considerately 
remarked that be need not mind about the two 
dollars, lie Avould take tliem out in board ; an 
observation that so complicated matters, that the 
puzzled liotel-keeper cut the Gordian knot by 
insisting on Jonathan’s <lcpai ture then and tliere, 
as he felt it was impossible to keep even with such 
a^ customer. 

* /. couple of Irishmen lliinking to combine 
pleasure with profit by doing a little unlicensed 
trufticking in liquor on the Derby Day, bought 
a small jar of wliisky and started for Kpsoui. 
Knowing they would want a drop themselves on 
the way, it was agreed that neither should drink 
without paying. They had not travelled far on 
the road when one drank a glass and paid his 
partner threepence ; he followed suit, and handed 
the money back again. It was a dtisty toilsome 
journey, and upon reaching the Downs/ they were 
dumbfoundered by discovering the whisky was 
all gone, and that although they had honestly 
paid for every dram, they had only threepence 
between them, as the final result of their specula- 
tion. — Worse luck than this waited upon another 
Irish pair, if we may accept as’ authentic the story 
from the States : ‘ Mike,’ said Dennis, ‘ I ’ll M 
overboard, and you jump in and rescue me, and 
well Aivide the reward, which ’ll be a pound 
apiece.’ ‘ Agreed,’ said Mike, as he* floundered 


into, the water. Then, and not till then did it 
dawn on Dennis that he could not swim a stroke. 
He stood leaning over the rail staring at the place 
where his friend went in. Once Mike came up, 
twice Mike came up, and Dennis made no sign. 
A third time Mike came to the surface, and look- 
ing up at his fellow-schemer, faintly cried : ‘Denny, 
av ye ain’t nioighty quick, it ’s only ten shillings 
aich we ’U get for recoverin’ the body ! ’ 

DUST AS AN EXPLOSIVE.^ 
We have more than once drawn attention in this 
Journal to fires and their causes, and have 
endeavoured to point out certain rules for their 
[ prevention. Dust has hitherto been looked upon 
[ by ; tidy housekeepers and others, as simply so 
much unwholesome refuse which it is desirable 
to sweep 'away as it accumulates ; but we will 
now proceed to shew, by quoting from an American 
contemporary, that -accumulated dust is a highly 
dangerous as well as a disagreeable neighbour, 
and that to this cause may be attributed many of 
the fires the origin of which is ‘ unknown.’ The 
notes, which we quote from the American Exchange 
and Review, are as follow : 

‘Since ordinary fire consists in the combi- 
nation of the combustible body with the oxygen 
of the air, it is evident that in general the 
rapidity of the burning will be greatly increased 
by the degree of comminution of the combus- 
tible. Other things being equal, the finer the 
state of division the more energetic the com- 
bustion. The reasons for this are twofold— 
namely, First, the cohesion of the particles 
being -partly overcome by the fine state of divi- 
sion ; and second, the extended surface thus given 
to the combustible favouring its rapid union 
with the oxygen of the air. So powerful are 
these influences in increasing combifstion, that 
many substances which in bulk are either rela- 
tively non-combustible, or are ignited only with 
considerable difficulty, are, when in a fine state 
of division, so very readily inflammable as to 
ignite spontaneously-^ using this word in the 
sense of combustion iHthout the intervention of 
direct human agency. In some instances this 
spontaneous ignition is so rapid as to cause an 
exidosion. 

As an example of lessened ephesion influencing 
combustion, we may cite the case of iron. In 
largo masses, iron burns or rusts but slowly; this 
rusting being a real burning — namely, a combina- 
tion of the iron with the oxygen of the air. 
Iron filings bum with brilliant scintillations when 
dropped into a flame ; iron in a finer state of 
division, as iron reduced Irom the oxide by hydro- 
gen, can be ignited by a matcli like tinder. In a 
still finer state of division, obtoined by the decom- 
position of the oxalate by heat, the iron is spon- 
taneously inflammable wlieii iioured through the 
air. 

Phosphorus in masses o-xidises slow*y m the air. 
Dissolved in carbon bisulphide, the subsequent 
evaporation of the solvent leaves the phosphorus 
in such a finely divided state as to render it spon- 
taneously inflammable. 

The fine condition of comminution of numerous 
materiaJs, known as dust, affords various examples 
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of the inflaeace of tbia condition of matter on the 
rapidity of its combustion. 

I Flour-dast— a name given to the very fine 
I material which collects in various parts of flour- 
I mills dinting the grinding of the wheat — has been 
I loond. in a number of instances to possess the 
I power of explosively igniting on the approach of 
*a lighted candle, or perhaps by the passage through 
ant charged therewith of an electric spark, pro- 
duced by the friction of a belt on a pulley. 

Explosions from similar causes have been known 
to occur in breweries. It is customary to raise the 
crushed malt from one floor to another by means 
of a series of cups revolving on a leather band. 
Ihe casing which incloses the band is of course 
during the operation filled with floating dust, as 
is evident on opening any door leading into such 
casing, when a stream of malt-dust is shot out 
into the room. Now it has occurred, in a case j 
cited in Nature for December 13, 1877, that in a . 
large English brewery, that of the Messrs Allsopp, * 
at Eurton-oh-Trent, a workman provided with an | 
undefended light, shortly after the starting of 
some new w’orks, on attempting to make an 
examination of the working of the leather band, 
was met, on the opening of a door leading into 
the casing, with an explosion sufficiently powerful 
to throw the band out of gear. 

The publication of the above called forth the 
statement from a brewer, who asserts that no less 
than three explosions have occurred at his estal>- 1 
lishment from similar causes ; so that it would i 
appear that explosions from this cause are by no j 
means uncommon. In one of these explo.sions the 
combustion W’as very sudden, and the flash quite ! 
sufficient to singe the w'hiskers of the operative i 
causing it; while the force of the explosion was | 
powerful enough to blow open the door of the | 
engine-room, although the only communication i 
between it and the place where the explosion | 
occurred was a small hole, through which the | 
diafting worked. The writer states that since he 
has taken the precaution of having a number of j 
holes bored through the wooden box, to permit the i 
ftee entrance of air, and so prevent the accumu- j 
lotion of the dust, no explosions have occurred. 

From the foregoing instances it will be evident 
that no inspection of the smut-boxes of flour-mills, 
or of places where fine dust from crushed grain 
is thoroughly mingled w-ith air, should ever be 
attempted with unprotected lights. Safety-lamps, 
of the same general type as those employed in 
collieries, alone should be used. 

Carbon, as is well known, is one of the most 
valuable of our fuels, from the energy of its com- 
bination with oxygen. We might suppose there- 
fore, that when tins substance is finely pulverised, 
it would, like those already mentioned, have in- 
creased the power of rapid combination. We 
"shall find on examination, that the facts of the 
case are in full accord with the supposition. 

The power which charcoal possesses of condens- 
ing various gases within its pores is well known. 
This condensation is of course, like any other case 
of condensation, attended with the evolution of 
heat. If the charcoal be in a finely divided state, 
it will, if recently piade, absorb oxygen so rapidly 
as to beconie spontaneously ignited. In the manu- 
Iftctnre of charcoal for gunpowder, the charcoal is 
prepared by heating some dense bard wood, like 
dogwood or willow, in closed iron cylinjicrs. After 


cooling, it is then ground in mills, preparatory 
to being mixed with the sulphur and the nitre. 
Here then, we have freshly prepared cljarcoal 
in a finely divided state, and it is a well-substan- 
tiated fact that this material freqbently ignites 
spontaneously on being removed from the milla 
In some instances tliis ignition has been known 
to take place several days after the grinding. 
This however, is not the only instance m which 
charcoal in the condition of fine dust has been 
known to ignite spontaneously. Lampblack is 
one of the finest states in which carbon can be 
readily obtained in large quantities ; and in this 
fine state of division, as might be expected, its 
ease of spontaneous ignition is very greatly 
increased. Cases have been known in which fires 
have occurred in manufactories of lampblack by 
the mere exposure of freshly prepared lampblack 
to air. Moisture appears to be especially active 
in determining the combustion. A mere drop of 
water, as of perspiration, or a small quantity of 
grease, will start a tire in a mass of the material, 
which will spread with great rapidity. The simple 
condensation of the moisture of the room on tlie 
window'-panes requires, it is said, to ho carefully 
looked after, lest, by igniting the dnst settling 
thereon, it should cause a destructive conflagra- 
tion. 

One of the most interesting cases of the ready 
combustion of carbon in a state of fine division is 
perhaps the influence it exerts, when in the cmi- 
dition of fine coal-dust, in the destructive exjdo- 
sions of the gases in coabmines. From the freshly 
cut surfaces of the coal, and from fissures in the 
veins of the mine, gas is constantly being evolved 
in large or small quantities, and (as we lately 
shewed while treating of Fire-damp) much of this 
gas forms, when mixed in certain pro]»ortion8 with 
air, a highly explosive mixture, which is ignited 
at once by contact with an uncovered flame. For 
this reason, as is well known, the necessity exists 
for the use of the safety-lamp of Davy, or any of 
its many equivalents.’ 


TRANSLATION OF GOETHE’S ‘ HAIDEN-EOSLEIN.’ 

Grew a baby roaebiul rare 
Lonely ’luong the heather ; 

Morning was not half no fair. 

One looked long who, liug’ring there, 

Fain hod looked for ever. 

Dainty, wayward, criin.son rose ; 

Itosebud ’mong the heather. 

‘Sweet, I 'J! steal thee, ay or no ! ’ 

Quoth he, from the heather. 

‘ Then I '11 prick thee,’ laughed she low, 

' Heedless, heartless — even so, 

Thou ’It think on me ever.’ 

Rosebud, ro.sebnd ; red, red rose ; 

• Rosebud 'mong the heather. 

Wilful wooers are not slow, 

Rosebud’s o’er the heather. 

Thorns can wound till life-drops flow ; 

In two hearts a weary woo 
Woke to slumber never. 

Rosebud, rosebud ; rod, red rose ; 

Rosebud ’mong the heather. 
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SLEEP— SLEEPLESSNESS. 


with this object. Advantage has been taken of 
the necessity of trepanning in the case of human. 


Although every one is familiar ndth sleep, and beings, and dogs also and other animals have had 
knows it to be a period of perfect repose, it is portions of the skull removed, and in each 
only within the present generation that any con- instance glass has been used instead of the usnal 
eiderable progre-ss has been made as regards the gold plate to replace the bone. By this means the 
physiology of the phenomenon. Forty years ago varions changes in the appearance of the brain 
the question, ‘ What is Sleep would have proved have been accurately observed Daring the* 
almost unanswerable. A writer on Physiology in waking hours, the brain is seen to be full of blood, 
183.5, says, speaking of the phenomena of sleep: ‘Of and presses vdth much force against the skull, 
these phenomena we frankly confess we can assign insomuch that in those cases in which the portion 
no physical cause that is sati.sfactory.’ And again: of hone removed had not been replaced by any 
* The present state of physiology is so limited that other substance, the brain protruded considerably, 
we cannot assign any precise physical cause for From experiments made in France some fifteen 
the natural kinds of sleeping and waking, nor for or twenty years since, it was observed that in the 
their regular periods of return.' Since then, much state of profound sleep the brain became pale and 
has been accomplished; and we may at length ceased to protrude through the opening in the 
attempt to point out adequate physical causes of skull, or press against the glass, as the case might 
those interesting phenomena with which countless be. It thus became evident that the unconscious- 
generations have been familiar. ness of sleep resulted from a large diminution in 

During sleep, the action of the lungs, the heart, the active circulation in the brain. And it was 
and the stomach still continues, but in each case further noticed, that when the animal or person 
more slowly than during the waking hours. One experimented on was observed to give evidence of 
great organ, and only one, appears at first sight dreaming, by movements of the limbs — barking in 
to be completely torpid — namely the brain. In the case of dogs, or speaking in the case of human 
thoroughly sound healthy sleep, the sleeper seems beings — the pressure of blood in the brain obviously 
suni: in absolute dreamless unconsciousness ; the increased. Thus proving that the partial activity 
brain appears wholly and entirely inactive. This of the sentient faculties daring sleep, which we 
is however, not altogether the case. The differ- call dreaming, is really a partial resumption of the ^ 
ence between this and the other great organs of normal waking circulation of blood through the 
the body is one of degree only, not of kind. The brain. In other words, when a person dreamy 
brain does not cease its functions entirely. During his sleep is not sound. He is partially awake. 
»life, in fact, that is impossible. Life consists in The curious feature in dreaming is that ewtain 
Wnotion ; hence a complete cessation of action on faculties being dormant, fail to control the imagi- 
Ithe part of any one of the great organs (jf the body nation ; the consequence being incoherent fanci^ 
taeans the stoppage of all the others and the and shreds of remembrances tagged together in 
lissolution of the system. The brain therefore, perplexing confusion. The imputing of anything 
notwithstanding the lethargy and unconsciousness serious to dreams is therefore mere idle folly, 
in which it appears to be steeped, exerts still a "Whatever over-stimulates the circulation of the 
large amount of force. That fact however, being brain causes imperfect sleep, if not absolute 
admitted, it is nevertheless plain that the brain sleeplessness. , 

is the organ chiefly affected, and the one therefore Although sleep is a natuijil and involuntary 
■which demands especial study, if we would under- state, it may be greatly prompted by nwintaining 
stand tile phenomena of sleep. • a good state of health ; by daily opea-roir exercisp, 

Experiments have accordingly been conducted 1 or by riding or sailing -with the face exposed to 
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period of zest, acain WBumes its activity. But 
that one slioaid be able to linvit heforekmd the 
duration of sleep, miuht seem clearly impossible, in 
vifiw^of our presumed inability to measure or keep 
<mttnt of the^pse of time. Suppose one were to 
lie down, dose the eyes, keep awake, «id wi^out 
any aid from sounds, attempt to get up again at 
the expiration of two, three, or four hours ; does 
any one pretend that the reckoning of time would 
bo other than mere guess-work, or that the guess 
would be at all likely to be near the mark ? 

Yet there seems much ground to suppose that 
the power to do this during sleep is common to 
all, although more or less dormant in most. Ser- 
rants and others whose usual hour for rising may 
be six, find little difficulty in awaking at five or j 


four, or indeed at any hour that may be fixed on 
the previous night. In fact, by determining before- 
hand to wake at a certain hour, especially if it be 
on important business, any one may exercise the 
faculty. The writer of ws paper is naturally 
a sound and even heavy sleeper ; nearly all his 
life he has depended on others to rouse him from 
sleep at the nour for rising ; habit therefore; as 
well as constitutional predisposition, was unfavour- 
able to any limitation of the duration of sleep by I 
an act of will ; yet on more than one occasion, 
and it may be added ranch to his own surprise at 
the time, the writer has awakened precisely at a 
desired but very unusual hour. In such a case 
as this, one instance is as astounding as ten 
thousand. The marvel is not of number ; but 
that while the waking man is so helpless in this 
regard, so easily misled by his emotions and the 
current of bis thoughts, so little able to measure 
time aright, so dependent on external aid ; the 
sleeper, unconscious, unheeding friends or foes, 
lost to all that is taking place around him, is yet 
able to measure —accurately now — the flight of 
time which he appears to have foigotten, and 
return ut an appointed hour to the world which 
he was hardly conscious of having left. 

There are doubtless other aspects of the psycho- 
logy of sleep, and other problems arising out of a i 
consideration of the subject, of great importance 
and interest ; but none probably stranger or more 
worthy of study than tliis power of uraiting the 
duration of sleep by an act of will. 

. YOUNG LORD PENKITH. 

• CHAPTEB IX.— IN ST MAftY’S BAT. 

It often happens that sportsmen, with all appli- 
ances and meaus to boot, find the time hang 
heavily on their hands. It is not cheerful, the 
hour spent on damp heather, beneath a gray 
rock in the Highlands, before experienced Donald 
comes to pronounce that, if the wind does not 
shift and nothing happens, fifty minutes of peni- 
tential crawling among stony places anay bring 
one within rifle-range of a browsing stag. Those 
half-hours spent beside the outer edge cu a dense 
wood, within which the hounds give spasmodic 
yelps, and whence a fox may break in any con- 
ceivable direction but the rigid one, are the reverse 
of enlivening. And so it is, sometimes, in busi- 
ness. Hugh Ashton, for one, was bent on busi- 
ness. Yet it tormented him that the JFestmt 
Maid lay so steady on the sea, gently heaving, 
but otherwise absolutely motionless. * 


Ja the Mediterranean the weather would hut 
have harmonised with the scenery and t&e iUr<*- 
roundings. There woidd have been the violet 
B&&, the violet sky, the sharp outlines of the 
coasl^ the thin transparent ai^ bringing remote 
objects near to ns, that some of us know so welL 
But in West Cornwall it was entirely different. 
There Nature’s alchemy gave a blended haze of 
gold and silver and sapphire, of mist and haze, 
and brightness and shimmer, prettier, softer, more 
vague, than anything on which southern eyes ever 
rested. , 

Long Michael kept strict watch. The crew 
were eager and ready. The sooty gnomes bdow 
hatch^ were prepared to * fire up * at a word ; but 
j for weary hours the word remained unspoken, and 
I the iiilcWds declined to come in. Something — 
who could tell what — had frightened the scouts of 
the gleaming shoal, and the whole army, clad in> 
silver mail, kept out in deep water and hesitated 
to advance. They might head back altogether* 
They might trend off towards Prance or Wales. 
They might hang for weeks about the La^’s 
End, thinned by the multitudes of detg-fish and 
porpoises that tracked them as wolves track sheep, 
and then be broken up and dismrsed 
rough weather of the equinox. Their pvmHbe 
meant comfort to humble dwellings. TWr 
absence meant tbe pinch of poverty. 

* Fish, ho ! ’ Thev were coming closer pi. The 
shrill cry from watchers who, with steaining eyes, 
craned over crags and clung to projecting stones ; 
a shrill cry that boded well. 

Hours went by. Hundreds of red sails, white 
sails, brown sails, dappled the sea, and scarcely 
came a breath to stir them. There was a golem 
film like gilt gossamer over the softly heaving 
sea. There were, to artbts, impossible effects of 
green and silver in the western distance. 

While awaiting the call to activity, Hugh 
Ashton had time enough to inspect the veesm 
under his command. 'The JVeeUm Maid was a 
trim little steamer, only too elegant in her build 
and coquettish in her neatness, as some might 
have thought, for the humble sphere of her 
vocation. A tog-boat is usually a rusty, bluff- 
bowed. little prodigy of useful ugliness, puffittg 
volleys of Acherontic vapour from her stumOT 
I smoke-stack, and ebuming up tbe waves wuh 
grimy paddle-wheels. 

‘ All my lady’s doing ! ’ said tbe mate, in reply to 
Hugh's remarks on this point. * She insistea that 
the Board should contract with a firm of famous 
ship-builders, instead of buying, as the rest wanted 
to do, a brace of cheap tubs, second-hand. ^And 
she keeps us as taut and smart as a remuiting- 
sergeant in his ribbons, just as she inll have 
patent ploughs and steam-thrashers and improved 
drain-tiles on her property. Some folks grumble, 
but my lady does a mort o’ good.’ 

It was evident that Long Michael was a loyal 
vassal to the autocratic Dowser up at Llosthuel, 
It was none the lees manifest that he was a 
thoroughly good fellow, without on atom of malice 
or envy at the bottom of his honest heart That 
he should resent a younger man’a being put over 
his head, while he still lemaiiied mete of the 
steamer, would have been unjust, probably, but 
extremely naturaL Such •was not however, 
Michaers own way of regarding Hogh’a promo- 
tion. ' I ’m no scholar,’ he aoid modeatly ; * never 
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tKHOic. JMSid, tiiigilpll t «ttx smfBie along, l can’t 
navigate, eiul tieviiir mlied loveign tint once, ivlien 
1 into i^boitid a Flynonth barque out in 
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ll vtos deep in tbe afternoon, and tbe sloping 
'toin Ikid flung a royal highway of burnished (mid 
licarott tbe mysterious waters to the west, before 
a ebrlller scream than had been heard before came 
p^ing from the cliffa ‘Fish, ho !' The cry was 
caught up, echoed, repeated, confirmed from crag 
to crag. Not a doubt of it, the shoals were 
ooming in. Still, there was no hurry. The 
Armawi of fishing-vessels lay motionless yet, as 

E 'Qdence dictated, until at length a fresh call, 
uder, wilder, more jubilant than before, rang 
-out : * In shore ! Fish, ho !’ And then there was 
no more silence, no more inaction. Every sail 
was trimmed to make the most of the faint breeze 
that blew in catspaws, ruffling the water, and 
then dying away. Out came the heavy sweeps, 
tugged at by sturdy arms, to force the lugger 
along throngh the still sea. Oar and sail did 
their best ; but it was late ; and the declining sun 
Inptood crimson in the distance, before tbe leading 
smirks were able to form in crescent order, and 
spread their acres of net for the insnarement of 
the finny spoil. Loud shouts from time to time 
resounded. There was little need for caution 
now. The fish, fairly embayed, could easily bo 
cut off from their line of retreat to the depths 
of ocean. 

. Hugh, new to this animated scene, chafed at the 
delay ; while the crew bustled feverishly to and 
fro, longing to join in the onslaught on the 
pilchards ; rat Long Michael shook his grizzled 
head. 

‘ Wait till we ’re wanted, Cap.,' he said. ‘ There 's 
diaps among the Enterprisers would find fault, 
end i>erhap 8 law the Company, if our very wash 
put a net awry. Plenty of work for all ! ’ 

At last, when the twilight was daikening into 
evening gloom, came over the waters the far-off 
bail: ‘Ah oy ! steamer ! Western Maid, ahoy •’ 
‘Now it’s our turn, Cap.,’ said Michael cheerily; 
and, with engines working at reduced speed, the 
steamer threaded her way into St Mary's Bay, 
crowded with sails of many colours. A pictu- 
resque' scene it was. On shore, fires were burning 
brightly, and torches gleamed with niddy light, 
and ekdted groups of workers ran hither and 
thither, or dustered thickly around the fires ; for 
ihexe is always work in plenty to be done before 
the captored mh can be stowed away, layer above 
layer, in barrels neatly headed, branded, and 
ticketed fax exportation. Tbe curing, the pack- 
ing, and the conveyance of the spoil give employ- 
ment for the tide to many hundred people. 

But the chief interest to Hugh’s unaccustomed 
eye was in the spoil itself, in the live silver that 
leaped and struggled, striving to burst the -nets ; 


leaped and struggled, striving to burst the -nets ; 
trying to dip through the medies ; and sometimes, 
by dmt of sheer weight, breaking through the 
cruel toils that environed the glittering captives 
by myriads. 'There was hauling and dragging; 
there were orders hoarsely shoutra ; the bronzed 


there were orders hoarsely shouted ; the bronzed 
a^nts in searliooto and blue or red shirts, bending 
weir brawny backs Over the gunwale, have enough 
to do } l;he 0(^8 tug, gasping, at the ropes. There 
ia much talk, some reproach a trifling;^ amount of 


praise, and some stre^ language, dime nobody 
at nUchord'fishing, as ip a etotm picks his words. 

tong Michael was the guiding spirit aS oon- 
cerned the Western Maid^e share in the Wrk 
to be done. Work that must be dona^ like Ariel's 
spiritings, gently. Well done, nameless engineer 
l^ow, whose fine touch played on the levers fhat 
kept the Western MaM'e throbbing heart of steam 
precisely at the right speed, stopping now, stealing 
on a pace, and anon foiling ahead, just as a skilled 
OTgamst brings out the powers of his instrument f 
Well steered, helmsman, wdiose dexterous hand 
and watchful eyes were never for an instant idle ! 
And well managed, honest Michael, to whom it 
would have been so easy to discredit his young 
chief by the negligence of a moment, had there 
lurked a spark of malevolence in his honest mind, 
but who bad never been so careful that no shadow 
of blame might attach to the repute of the steamer, 
as on the maiden day of Hugh’s new command ! 

The steamer had helped, and helped well, to 
further the work of that evening. Overgorged 
seines, full to the throat w'ith struggling fihh, had 
been by her gentle but re.sistless force drawn to 
shore. Smacks lying helpless on the still sea had 
been by her towed into snug stations. And Long 
Michael, exact in business matters as ho was 
careful in atlairs of seafaring, h.-ul got from every 
boat's skipper the due acknowledgment that would 
enable the Company to claim what wa.s fairly 
owing fi>r help in time of need. 

At length the work wa** done. The last of the 
weiglity nets had been dragg^-d lioedfiilly over 
reel and shingle to dry land. The packers nud 
curers were as busy as flies around Inmey. Tlu* 
fires blazed. Tbe <lark figures of those who toiled 
around them flitted to ami fro across the patches 
of flickering light like images of a magic-lantern. 
Suddenly in the glare ol the torches appeared a 
group of sight-seers, at once distingnisluible by 
their garb and bearing from the bulk of those 
around. There were several ladies and two or 
three gentlemen, 

‘Quality, no doubt come down to see a sight 
worth looking at, as happens most years when 
the day 's a fine one,’ s ud Long Mi<diael. ‘ Yes, 
yon’s iny lady herself in front — Lady Larpent, I 
mean,’ he added, thinking that Iluqli liad not 
un^lerstootl his words. But already Iftigh Ashton 
had caught sight of the graceful girlish form at 
the Dowager’s side, and lie had scarcely eyes or 
ears for any other sight or sound than Maud’s lace, 
Maud’s voice. Hugh sprang into a boal, one oi 
several boats that were alongsidi* the steamer, and 
in a minute svas on shore. Lady Larpent smiled 
and nodded with unaffected pleasure as the new 
commander of the Western Maid came up to offer 
her his thanks for her generosity, and to explain 
the reasons which had prevented him from already 
presenting himself at Liosthuel. 

The Dowager, who like most of her sox, W'as 
much influenced by external advantages, acknow- 
ledged to herself that the young man looked 
singularly handsome as he came up to meet the 
party from the Court, and that he played the 
difficult part of being fateful without a touch of 
servility, very well. The gold-laeed cap that he 
lifted in salute became him well when it rested 
on his dark hair and broad forehead. The boys 
Edgar and Willie were demonstrative in •boyish 
fashion, as* to their welcome. Maud was very 
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; btit ihd jput out ker little headf l^jr a qu^ 
mpnlei?^ for Hogh to take j $m W 

LudRis foowiied till liu dark biiowe loet oxmnoaelf 
as be aoted tola. 

'A picturesque spectacle,’ said tbe Dowager, 
looking around her. ‘ I have often seen it before ; 
but to some of us. to my niece in particular, it is 
a novel sight* Then Lady Larpent proceeded to 
say that it was growing late and dark, and that 
there was a long nomeward drive in prospect, and 
presently the party from the Court returned to 
the carnages in waiting near the beach. * 1 shall 
he happy to see you, Mr Ashton — Captain Ashton 
— at Llosthuel to-morrow, if yoxi can find the 
time to come,’ said the Dowager graciously. And 
so the carriages drove off. And thus did Hugh 
Ashton and mud Stanhope meet again. 


he surprised if the institution did imt flourliL 
^ 1877 the bank bad a reserve fQnd, invest^^ 
government seeuritieB, amounting to mom *>***» 
twenty-eigb* thousand pounds, winch had acmied 
from an accumulation of profits after all work- 
ing expenses and interest on deposits had been 
cleared, added to the origmal subscriptions of 
the guarantors; the income thus derived being 
now the prima^ fund for paying salaries, rent, 
commission, and other expenses Warred in W 
carrying on of the business ; current profits being 
only used to defray the balance of such expenses. 
The principal of the fund is as far as possible 
kept mtact. 

Tim head office of the Yorkshire Penny Bank is 
at No. 2 East Parade, Leeds ; and the county is 
divided into thirty-nine districts, each having one 
or more branches ; the total number now established 


THE YORKSHIRE PENNY BANK. 

Penny Banks are of recent origin. The earliest, 
as far as we have heard, began at Leeds, in York- 
shire, in May 1859. As the name imports, the 
object was to promote the deposit in a bank of 
60 small a sum as a single peuny, and thereby 
encourage saving habits on the humblest scale. 
The idea took amazingly. So successful was the 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, as it was called, that in 
April 18G0, it had already fifty-eight branches 
opened, and the deposits had accumulated to 
nearly eighty thousand pounds. We xvish to 
make kjiowij the nature ot the undertaking. 

The Yorkshire Penny Bank is not in any sense 
a commercial undertaking for the sake of gain ; it 
is an association founded solely with the following 
objects. Firht, 'Tiie receiving deposits for safe 
custody and investment, the keeping and invest- 
ment of the same, and tlie repaying the amount 
with interest to the depositors.’ Second, The doing 
all such other lawful things as are incidental ot 
conducive to the attainment of the above objects, 
or any of them.’ It follows of course that there 
are no dividends, bonuses, or divisible profits ; 
indeed any such motives are at once emphatically 
prohibited in the association’s Board of Trade 
license. In short, it is simply a great mission 
formed for the purpose of inculcating thrift upon 
the poorer classes in the vast county of York, 
within the area of which, by its name and its 
11c nse too, its operations are confined ; or to be 
accurate, a latitude of ten miles beyond tbe 
county is allowed. Officially described, the asso- 
ciation is a ‘ J oint-stock Company,’ being limited 
by guarantee ; that is to sav, no shares are taken 
up in it ; but a certain number of gentlemen have 
given their names as security, so to speak ; and by 
signing the articles of association, have guaranteed 
an amount, which is placed opposite their names. 
In the event therefore, of any untimely end or 
liquidation of the bank — which however, is not 
feared-— these members are liable to be called 
upon to pay the whole, or such part as may be 
required of tbe sum they have made themselves 
responsible for. There are at the present time 
upwards of one hundred such members, although 
the number can, if desired, be increased to five 
hundred. Among these guarantors— as they are 
officially styled — we notice a host of honourable 
and ddfstinguished names, many being dukes, 
marquises, earls, judges, privy-oounfiillors, &o.; 

Jl and with such strong support one would only 
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amounting to nearly five hundred. The largest is the 
Leeds district, which has about seventy branches; 
and the Halifax and Bradford districts come next 
in point of numerical strength. Each district has 
a treasurer, and generally also a bunker ; while 
every branch has an actuary and several managers, 
numbering never less than two. There is an 
allowance of tea shillings per cent, per annum on 
the amount belonging to each branch, made to 
cover tbe expenses of man^ng the branches ; and 
also one shilling for every hundred transactions — 
that is, deposits and withdrawals ; and these allow- 
ances are generally given to the actuary as a slight 
remuneration of his services. But the managers 
give their services and time gratuitously to the 
mission, being actuated by motives of pure pbilanr 
thropy and charity. The whole of tne extensive 
system is under the direction of a general manager, 
aided by a sub-manager and a staff of paid officials. 
The accounts are periodically thoroughly investi- 
gated and audited, and ore presented to the annual 
general meeting of directors held at Iteeds, usually 
about March. 

The great aim of this institution being, as already 
said, to inculcate thrift and the spirit of saving 
upon the minds of the poorer classes in the county 
in which it has been established, it follows of 
course that all the rules and regulations are 
accordinglv based upon the principle of affording 
every facility and assistance for the accomplish- 
ment of so praiseworthy an object. Deposits of 
any amount from one pcnni/ upwards may be made; 
and there are no restrictions as to withdrawals,, 
for which, as regards the brancli banks, a week’s 
notice must be given for sums not exceeding 
five pounds ; and a fortnight's notice for all larger 
amounts. In the case however, of the centod 
bank at Leeds and those places at which daily 
banks have been opened, depositors are allowed to 
withdraw their money to the extent of twenty 
pounds without any notice at all ; and those 
depositors who have a balauce of twenty pounds 
or more standing at their credit, may withdraw 
their money by cheques under such restrictions 
as the Board of Directors may deem advisable to 
impose. 

toterest at the rate of three per cent, per annum 
is allowed on deposits of one pound and upwards 
which remaiu in the bank for the period of one 
calendar month or more ; bufno intorast whatever 
is aUowed upon smaller sums or on deposits of 
less than a month’s dumtiton. It is also in the 
power of tne directing Board to open investment 
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aecotmts for saois of nob less than fifty pounds, 
which must ZKfiaain in the bank not less than 
thm ealeiMlai: aonths, on which interest at the 
ate of time md a half per cent' per annum 
is allowody such deposits being subject to one 
monihfs soiSee of witndrawal. 

Hatifflig thus briefly glanced at the S 3 r 8 fem and 
of this astomshingly successful county 
.iMtitation, it would be unfair to leave the subject 
‘without turning our attention for a few moments 
to the results achieved. We are loath to intro- 
ctoee figures into a paper intended for popular 
reading, but we cannot refrain from mving the 
following, because they tell such a wonderful tale 
of what can be done by a private enterprise in 
a 'mere connty,’ albeit it Is the largest in the 
kingdom. The last Report to which we have 
had access, namely that for 1877, records 791,873 
as the total number of deposits in that year; 
being an increase of 71,802 over the deposits 
of 1870. The amount deposited was L.650,714, 
178. 9d. ; giving an increase of L.187,911, 7s. 3d. 
over the previous year. The number of with- 
drawals was 104,335, and the amount L.51 3,738, 
8s. 5d, There were 100,158 open accounts at 
the end of 1877 ; and thfe total amount standing 
to the credit of depositors at the end of that 
^rear, L.811,685, ISs. Id. This was the largest 
increase of the bank’s business in any year since 
its establishment, and is the more satisfactory 
firom its having been effecterl with comparatively 
little exertion on the part of the officers of the 
institution ; for, said the Directors, ‘ It is not now, 
as formerly, that your officers have to travel over 
the county persuading gentlemen to open branches ; 
the Penny Bank system has become a recognised 
institution ; and those who are desirous of training 
up the young in habits of prudence, forethought, 
and self-denial, now readily avail themselves of 
the opportunity held out by the branch to foster 
and cany out these commendable duties.’ We 
have only to add by way of figures that L.5520, 
lOs. 2tL were made as profit in the year 1877, and 
canried according to the rules to the Reserved Fund 
Account, thereby raising this fund to L. 28,009, as 
previously stated. And now turn we to the moral 
effects and influences of the bank. 

The cardinal principle of the Yorkshire Penny 
Bank — as pointed out W Colonel Akroyd, cx-M.P., 
its chief founder we understand, an<i present Presi- 
dent of the Directors — ^is to help the poor to help 
ihmMlm ; and in this great aim we have every 
reason to believe it is admirably successful. Dr 
Samuel Smiles cannot but be thoroughly gratified 
by this most practical illustration of his popnlar 
Work Self-helpy afforded by the fruitful results of 
this missionary institution, which might appropri- 
ately take the title for its motto. But besides its 
success in impressing npon the poorer classes of 
the immediate neighbourhood in which its most 
refill and beneficisd work is carried on, the ines- 
rimable benefits to be derived from thrifty and 
saving habits, the Yorkshire Penny Bank does 
a world of good in what may be termed an 
extraneous s^ere. It brings many individuals 
of the Community closer together, gives them an 
oljyeet of common interest, and creates ^tween 
thoQi a bond of sj^mpalhy that otherwise would 
prohalidy be lacking. It tends too, in a very 
material degree we believe, to softfn and tone 
down tSw xonghcar element of the poorer classes 


amongst which the operations of the hank are 
prosecuted ; and not only so, but it likewise ap- 
pears to unite families more closely, and awkkens 
that honest pride, that self-respect, er better still 
— as the French so aptly term it — ^that amour 
propre which is necessary for the succesa^ ‘the 
respectability, and the general welfare of any 
community. 

Such influences as these are the more apparent 
in the country districts, where everybody knows 
everybody. Mr Peter Bent, present general 
manager of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, who is 
not only an indefatigable and adroit worker in 
that capacity, but also appears in the character of 
a close and keen observer of class temperaments 
and idiosyncrasies, seems to agree with us in this 
respect, and remarks that in these districts ‘ every- 
body knows when John Brown buys a pig, or when 
little Jemmy Short gets a new Sunday suit, or 
Sart^Ji Smart gets a new bonnet and shawl or 
dress, &c. ; and they have a shrewd guess, if not 
an actual knowledge, how they have got them. 
" Dosn’t ta kuaw," one woman will say to another, 
"he’s been saving money it benk?”’ And we 
fancy this very cognizance of one another’s doings 
tends very greatly to spread tlie good work ; for 
the knowleilge and indeed ocular demonstration 
of the substantial benefits and comforts being 
derived l)y those who are ‘ saving money it bonk,' 
create a iiue spirit of emulation amongst those 
who have os yet not begun to save in any 
way. 

Were we to attempt to record instances of the 
good that has been felt and done throngh the 
agency of this I’eimy Bank, we migJit easily run 
into more than a sheet of this Journal; but 
far from doing this, wo have only space to say 
that such cases as a father being maintained 
during a long and tedious sickness xntlumt 
parochial assistance, by the bank deposits of his 
sons and danghti're ; a mother being decently 
buried by the savings (ten pounds) of her son ; 
a poor man, by means of his bank savings buy- 
ing himself the finl top-coat he had ever had; 
parents putting by a ehilling a week in order 
that their only son might have something when 
of age — are only two or three out of the host of 
illustrations on written reconl of the self-denial, 
the thrift, and moderate frugality which the York- 
shire Penny Bank has engendere,d amongst the 
humbler classes of the county it takes its name 
from. Its influence has also been used to good 
purpose in helping to smooth down ' class aejieri- 
ties,' as Mr Bent terms them, especially in the 
branch districts, for there the managers have 
excellent opportunities of saying kind words to 
or making gentle inquiries about the depositor 
or his family ; which words we may be sure are 
always taken home and treasured by the circle. 

It may'be thought by some that the institution 
of Post-office Savings-banks temls to lessen the 
usefulness of the Yorkshire Penny Bank ; but 
this is not the case. The figures we have already 
given prove this ; for although at the time of the 
establishment of the postal banks, grave doubts 
were entertained as to whether there was any 
further necesaity for the Yorkshire institution, the 
existence of the two concerns is not prejudicial 
^to the interests of either, nor have they been found 
to clash in any way. The postal savings-banks 
i offer the greatest convenience and accommodation 
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to those artisans and work-people who are of 
a inigrato ]7 dispodtion, insonmch as they ean 
depc^t or withdraw money at any of the more 
than five thousand Post-office banks now estab- 
lished throughout the United Kingdom. The 
YojfkshiM Penny Bonk reserves to itself the 
special duty of teaching the young of both sexes 
t!te hdbit of saving, and its attendant blessings; 
and also affords a convenient receptacle, brought 
close to their homes, for the savings of adults. 
The two institutions thus work smoothly and 
peaceably side by side ; and so far therefore as the 
advantages, influences, and general good briefly 
mentioned above are concerned, we can create no 
ill-feeling in heartily wishing continued success 
and prosperity to the philanthropic work of the 
Yorkshire Penny Bank. Let us hope too that our 
brief account of the work may not only evoke 
admiration as to its results, but may also excite 
a spirit- of emulation in other counties of this 
populous country, and that benevolent-minded 
gentlemen may be induced to follow in the steps 
of their Yorkshire compatriots by organising 
similar penny banks. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY HELP. 

CHxVPTER ra. 

SIatteus went on much in the same way for about 
a month. I was often taken out eight-seeing and 
visiting when Mr Dykes was of the party ; and as 
he generally brought two or three young men with 
hini, the girls were well pleased, and amused them- { 
selves to their hearts’ content, except perhaps 
Amelia. But I did not care for these expeditions, 
and often longed to decline them from sheer 
fatigue, having plenty of needlework and much 
running up and down stairs. Besides, I daily 
dreaded receiving a propo.sal from Mr Dykes, and 
had only managed to avoid it so far by the 
greatest vigilance. At last I found a way out of 
my difficulty. Amelia save me a strong hint that 
people should keep in their places and mind their 
work. Tlie remark was addressed to the luckless 
Jane, but w'as so palpably meant for me, that I 
w'illingly took it to myself, and firmly declined 
any further indulgences. I w^ent on with my 
daily duties mechanically, not even having the 
energy to think of fresh plans. There was just 
something that reconciled me to staying on in 
Kenain^on— the hope of seeing that face once 
more, the face of my fellow-traveller. But the 
hope proved delusive, and I grew weary-hearted. 

Christmas drew near, and a wild longing for my 
home took possession of me. In my innocence, I 
thought that every one had Christmas holidays, and 
that my employers would give at least three weeks ; 
but I soon learned that I was mistaken. When 
Mrs Porter paid me my three months’ salary, I 
made my request ; but was told that she could not 
possibly spare me just then ; they were going to 
have grand doings, in fact a ball in the house, and 
my assistance Would be invaluable. I chafed a 
good deal under my disappointment ; but sought 
consolation in sending a few presents to my needy 
sisters at home. 

Bessie’s answer ran as follows : 

AuBiiSsros Makob, jOeem^er lA 

DKiREST Abnie— You send us visible and 
■welcome proofe of your success, but do not tell us 


enou|^ about yourself ; you never do. We want 
to know whether you really like the life. I hppe 
yon are not suffering &om neuralgia, and that yon 
look ■well We were dreadfullv disatroointed to 


look ■well We were dreadfully disappointed to 
hear that you could not come home for Christmaa; 
tve bad ever so many surprises and treats in store 
for you. First of all, 1 must tell you that Honey* 
wood Chose is tenanted at last*; a Mr Medway 
took it some time ago, and his ctaning has bright- 
ened ns all up, I can assure you. I am so thankful 
that papa made up his mind to call on Mm. He 
lends us lots of music and books, and there are nice 

S le staying at the Chase., W^e go there a 

, Clarice and 1. His old mother is stapng 
with him now ; bnt we hear he is going to be 
married. . This is a pity, for we had aixanged a little 
romance : you were to come home and marry him, 
and become the lady of Honeywood Chase; 'UheB 
everything would have been coulear de row for ever 
after. But I must not tantalise you with all thi% 
and thank you again for our presents. 

There is some talk about Mr Medwa/s procur- 
ing an appointment for Basil. He is evidently a 
philanthropist, and has turned his benevolent 
efl'oi'ts in the Mrection they are most needed— that 
is, towards the gentlefolks, who have the ■wish, 
but alas ! not the means to attain honest inde- 
pendence. I must say good-bye now. Everything 
goes on much the same. — With love from alL 
Your affectionate sister, Bessie* 

I put the letter away with a sad indifferent. 
Indifference is mental loss of appetite, and its 
effects are most depressing. I began to wonder 
why I had lost the power of entering into little 
interests ; but the perpetual : ‘Miss Danvers, would 
you do this or that?’ drove meditation to the 
winds. 

One cold bright morning at the end of 
December, when, for a wonder, the whole family 
had assembled at the breakfast-table, Mrs Porter 
laid down a letter she had just been reading, 
with a sound something between a sigh and a 

does Algernon always write to you, you 
wicked mamma ? ’ remarked Adelaide, stealing a 
glance at Amelia, who endeavoured to appear 
careless and dignified, but only succeeded in look- 
ing perturbed and cross. 

‘ All our plans are upset,’ exclaimed Mrs Porter, 
in a tone that suggested tears. 

‘ How ? Do tell us. Give it to me ; ’ and Julia 
snatching the letter from her mother’s hand, soon 
made us acquainted with its woful contents. 

Mr Algernon was obliged to go to Paris ott 
business the very week in which they had deter- 
mined to give the ball, and the only alt^ative 
was either to put it off indefinitely or to give it at 
once. 

‘ That is out of the question,’ exclaimed the 
girls. ‘ We have not decided upon our diesset^ 
nor arranged the invitations ; in fwt no pre^|wrai- , 
tions can be made in such a short time.’ 

‘A bright idea has just struck me,’ said Amelia, 
after the first burst of dismay was over. ‘Have 
a small hop now, and put off the baH until 
Algernon’s return ; and meanwhRe, mamma, we 
might really spare Miss DanveW fta? a ehoit 
holiday.’ * 

‘Perhaps Miss Danvers wil not care for it 
now?’ sa^ Adelaide, partly to watch the effect 
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of her words on Amelia* -who was evidently most 
anxions for me .to go. 

* 1 should li^e to go home above all things ; ’ 
to-morrowv if oonvenient. I replied ; ‘ and if you 
really W«mt me t6 help with the hall, I will return 
for it } but I do not intend to dance this winter.* 

*BwlyT How very odd! Wo cannot allow 
that. Bttt we will leave it until the time comes, 
Al aw rate, I suppose we must allow you a holi- 
day if you are so bent upon it,’ said my employer 
Sn a patronising way. 

‘ Well, I suppose one thing is certain,’ remarked 
Julia— -*we are in for a spontaneous hop.’ 

‘ A what ? ’ I exclaimed, laughing heartily at 
the apt phrase, and nearly upsetting my tea. 

‘ A spontaneous hop,’ repeated she with a giggle. 
*That means a dance to-morrow night, or next 
night, say.’ 

* Oh, I see ! ’ I replied in quite a cheerful tone, for 
the idea of going home had quite revived me. 

Here we were interrupted by the entrance of 
the great Algernon himself in alarmingly good 
spirits. 

‘Qixls!’ cried he, ‘we must have some fun to- 
night Aunt, you must knock up some refresh- 
ments. Ask the Smith- Jacksons, the Murrays, 
half-a-dozen other girls, and any dancing-men you 
know. I ’ll make up the complement. Wo ’ll have 
one of my celebrated spontaneous entertainments 
to-night’ 

‘To-night !’ we all exclaimed in amazement 

‘Yes ; to-night. You do not mamige things in 
this way in the country ; do you. Miss Danvers ? ’ 
he asked with a self-complacent air. 

‘No, indeed,’ I answered. 

‘Why, she did not even know what a spon- 
taneous hop meant !’ remarked Julio. 

‘Ah, I hope soon to make her acquainted with 
all its details,’ said Mr Dykes, gazing at me in an 
admiring and confidential manner, to my great 
annoyance. 

‘ You will have to make her change her mind,’ 
said Adelaide ; while Amelia moved on to the sofa 
and took up Punch, which peeped out of the 
pocket of Algernon’s huge ulster. 

‘ May I ? ’ said she, holding it up playfully. 

‘ Certainly ; I brought it lor you ; and this for 
Miss Danvers,’ he said, drawing a Graphic from 
ano&er huge pocket 

‘You are very kind,’ I said ; ‘ but really I have 
no time for reading ; I must run off to my work 
now and I handed it to Adelaide. 

‘ We will look at it now, and }^ou can have it 
in the train to-morrow,’ said the two younger 
girls. 

‘ Train ! What do you mean ? ' demanded Mr 
Dykes sharply, as I moved across the room. 

‘Miss Danvers is going home to-morrow,’ said 
Amelia in a tone of ill-concealed triumph. 

‘Then you must promise me one dance this 
evening,’ he exclaimed eagerly, planting himself 
before the door to prevent my ogress. 

‘You place me in the awkward position of 
refusing you ; I do not intmrd to dance,’ I replied, 
relapsing into my usual reserve. 


‘ What can I do to persuade you ; do tell me ?’ 
he asked, looking puzzled and dimply mortified. 

‘ No j^uasion could induce me to alter my 
mind* I like dancing.; hut in my present position 
1 pse$» not to join in it.’ 

*1 know what it is/ said Amelia; ‘Miss 


Danvers thinks that onr friends are not good 
enough for her. We are not so high up in 
society as she is ; there is no denying it.’ 

I blushed to the roots of my nair. 1 oonla not 
contradict her. ^ 

‘ You are unkind to say such tilings, even if you 
think them/ I cried. 

‘Yes; I must say it is not fair play/ said 
Algernon, coming to my assistance, for which I 
mentally thanked him. ‘ Shew her she is wrong, 
by giving me a dance;,’ he urged. 

‘ Very well ; but that shall be my only one 
during the evening,’ I replied, fairly driven into 
a corner, and much exasperated. My usual morn- 
ing routine finished, I was sent up to the drawing- 
room to work at some evening attire, and to 
arrange a head-dress for Mrs Porter, while they 
all went out to give the invitations and to owler 
some refreshments for the evening. Mr Dykes 
had disappeared us suddenly os he had appeared. 

‘ What do you think, momma ? ’ Adelaide ex- 
claimed as we were partaking of a hurried lunch. 

‘ Algernon is going to bring some swell with him 
to-night.’ 

Exdainatious of surprise came from all. 

‘lie forgot about it, but told me the last thing. 
He is a Mr Dennison, just come into a large 
fortune. I am not joking : he is really a gentle- 
man. Algernon wants us to h.ave cverythiug as 
nice as we can.’ 

* Noiv, Miss Danvers, do you feel inclined to 
change your mind f ’ said Mrs Porter in a tone 
which shewed me that she liad really been vexed 
by my determination. 

‘ If you had all the peers of the realm at your 
party, I should still be your Lady Help, ilrs 
Porter/ 1 replied. 

‘ Well, well ; I can’t pretend to enter into other 
people’s feelings, of course,’ 8«iid she ; * but it 
seems to me nothing can prevent your being Miss 
Danvers, or Miss Arnadiiie Danvers. I ’in sure 
the name ’s grand enough to speak fur itself. JJut 
“ Live and let live ” is iny motto ; and now you 
can come and help me rut the sandw iches.’ 

‘There!’ said Mrs Porter, ulieu our task was 
accomplished. ‘ I hope these will be good enough 
for Master Algernon’s grand friend. 1 never saw 
such a fellow to get on as that boy ; he is certainly 
making his way in the world.’ 

Much as Mrs Porter loved her daughters, 1 bad 
already surmised th.at she tberislied a still deeper' 
affection for her nephew, and that it would pain 
her less that Amelia should be crossed in love 
than that he should be a rejected lover. 

When* I made my nppeamnee that night in 
by no means elaborate evening riress, I was 
greeted enthusiastically by the two younger 
girls. 

‘ 0 Miss Danvers, how nice you look ! You 
must dance.- 1 must have a pattern of that dress 
I of yours to-morrow.’ 

The guests u’cre expected to arrive every 
moment, so I answered shortly ; ‘ Don’t tease me 
about the dancing, and I will cut the pattern out 
for you to-night, before I pack up.’ 

Julia, who sometimes seemed really fond of me, 
put her arm round me and gave me a hearty kiss, 
saying : ‘ How nice you always look, and yet you 
do not seem to know it a bit,’ « 

‘ I ’in glad ‘you like my dress ; I was afraid you 
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inigltt Aot think it f^rand enough. And now I 
mn«t van off and iseO if the tea is all right' 

Dagcing had commenced with some rilgour 
when 1 joined the party about an hoar later that 
evening. MiMDykes had arranged that our dance 
ehonldtake place towards the end, and X looked 
forward to it as to an ordeal A good-natured 
looking widow was playing os I came in, and it 
was a pleasure to hear her. Her time and style 
were perfect, and yet she lingered over the most 
bewitching stroitui of the valse as only a musician 
can. I took possession of a vacant corner near 
the piano and began to watch the dancers. I 
soon attracted the attention of Mr Dykes, and to 
my surprise, directly he saw me, he rushed away 
from h\s partner and disappeared into the other 
room. When he returned, I perceived that he 
was coming across to me accompanied by another 
man. I did not look up, for I was angry. I was 
to be worried into tUvncing after all 
‘ Miss Danvers, may I introduce Mr Dennison ?’ 
I looked np to bow, and the next moment I had 
almost started out of my chair. I tried to coin- 

f > 08 c myself, trusting and hoping that I did not 
ook so confused as I felt In Mr Dennison I 
beheld my fellow-traveller! 

Ho did not ask me for a dance nor did he make 
any commonplace remark, but simply sat down by 
my side, and regarding me with a quiet triumph 
in his eyes, said : ‘ I was beginning to tliink that 
you wottld never appear.’ 

‘Why should you expect me to appear?’ I 
exclaimed. ‘ I was never more astonished than 
when Mr Dykes introduced you,’ 

‘ But 1 have known where you lived ever since 
1 left you at Paddington, Your address was on 
your bug which I took out of the carriage.’ 

‘Bat you arc not a friend of Mr Dykes?’ I 
asked with more curiosity than politeness. 

‘ Not a friend exactly, but 1 know him ; and I 
happened to be in his office early tlus morning 
when he was inviting some young fellow's to come 
here this evening. He was not able to make up 
the number ; and I sawr that he would not object 
to my company, so 1 offered to come.’ 

Neither of us spoke for a second or two; then 
the low sweet music of one of Waldteufel’s raises 
summoned the dancers once more. My companion 
gazed into my face with that intense look which 
seems to command and to entreat, simulta- 
neously. 

‘ You will dance with me ? ’ he sahl 
‘ No ; I cannot,’ I replied, 

* Do you not know how to dance ? ’ 

Feeling rather foolish, I told him of my morn- 
ing's determination. 

‘ May I say just what I like to you ? ’ he said. 
‘Yes ; please do ; perhaps you 'may help me.’ 
‘Well, putting the present question aside as 
immaterial, I think you have made a mistake 
from the first. You have accepted a falSe position, 
and have chosen to employ toe lower instead of 
the higher attributes of your nature.’ 

‘Yes; you are right,’ I answered sadly. ‘I have 
often felt all this, though I could not have 
expressed it, even to myself. Do you think I ought 
to have been a governess, instead of a Lady Help ? ’ 
He smiled. ‘ I doubt if you were justified in 
taking upon yourself to be any one but yourself; 
but as 'you suggest, the office you hold, here might 
be filled by a woman of far less education than 
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yoi> possess. It is not right that you should loek 
your brains up in a box, and perform the work 
that hands without bmus might do. Do you ^ 
whatlmeam?’ 

‘Yes. But was I not right to try and earn 
some money ? ’ 

‘Not unless you were obliged ; and that, you 
told me in the train, was not the case. I will lend 
you Kingsley’s Life and Letters, and you will see 
what he says about the duties that lie nearest.’ 

‘ I should certainly like to read them ; but I am 
going away to-morrow for my holidays ; I m,ay not 
see you again.’ 

‘ Are you going home to-morrow?’ he exclaimed 
in a tone that betokened real delight ; and he 
seemed about to add more, but checked himself ; 
wd X, watching his countenance, wondered to see 
it change so suddenly from grave to gay. 

‘Yes, I am really going home ; but X should 
like to have had the book,’ 1 said; ‘I shall have 
plenty of time for reading at home.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that? Will there be no winter 
gaieties to engross you ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I believe there is to be a ball at Houey- 
w'ood Chase ; but that will not make much differ- 
ence to me.’ 

‘ Do you not care for such festivities, then ? ’ 

‘ I do not know ; everything seems indifferent 
to me now.’ As I spoke, my eyes met his, and I 
feared lest they had betrayed to him the secret of 
mj' indifference to ordinary pleasures. The colour 
rushed to my cheeks, and I began to play nervousljy 
with my fan. He ro.se, took ray hand, drew it 
through his arm, and led me into the other room. 
Here we were mot by Mr Dykes, who informed me 
that he should claim me for the next waltz, so I 
knew I was only to have a few minutes more with 
Mr Dennison. A vague feeling of reOTet seized me, 
for I feared that after that evening I might never 
see him again, never more listen to his counsel, 
nor feel gladdened by his smile. Perhaps I might 
look back to this evening of my life only as the 
aged do to the brightness of their youth. Still 
these sad presentiments were overpowered by the 
actual delight of his presence as we stood arm in 
arm silently watching the dancers. Then I went 
off for my dance with Algernon, which X enjojed 
after all, for he really waltzed well What 
followed was not so pleasant. *I think I may 
as well scratch my name off, Miss Danvers; I 
haven't a chance,’ said he despondently. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ X asked. 

‘ Oh, directly that fellow asked to be introduced 
to yon, 1 knew wliich way the wind blew. An 
old friend, of course. Did you know he was 
coming?’ 

‘You arc mistaken, I assure you,’ X said. ‘I 
met Mr Dennison for the first time the d^ X 
travelled up here ; I shall probably never see him 
again. I did not even know his name until you 

introduced him to-night.’ tt i. 

* That does not surprise me. _ He has only 
lately taken the name of Dennison, since he 
came into some money. He has bought a fine 
estate somewhere in your part of the world. 
Well, Miss Danvers, you have my best wishes; 
and before long I may ask for yours When 
Amelia . 

‘ X wish you would not ttdk in this manner. 
X hate it.— Oh, I am so glad I am going homo 
to-morrow V X exclaimed involuntarily. 
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I ; I’t» mMl sB «!<»« yoa were ft itep-too 

1 ^ high for \ im ! 

I*jtt 8IUM) I did not mean that; bat you 
vtovofced ma. Mr Bytces.* 

*We!U, neyar minA Sit down rfnd rest now; 
and I damsay you will not have to wait long for 
aome one to talk ta’ i 


aonno one to talk ta’ 

This vul^ty alonned as well as dif^sted me, 
fcr I fearea lest Mr Dennison should overhear it ; 
fortunately he was not near enough to do so. I 
oat there for about an hour, feeling myself to 
be proud, ill-tempered, aud miserable; for Mr 
Dennison was dancing, and in my heart I longed 
to be dancing too. My spirits sank still lower 
when he came and wished me good-bye. I longed 
to say : ‘Shall I ever see you again 1 Is this the 
end, which I feel to be but the beginning of 
life?’ 

He handed me a scrap of paper. ‘I have 
scribbled down one sentence of Kingsley’s which 
struck me forcibly when I read it; perhaps it 
may be useful to you. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ I said mechanically. I had half- 
hoped hft would have sent me the book, and that 
it would have been a means of 'future communica- 
tion with him; but I was disappointed, and he 
left me without another worA 

I now pleaded an excuse to retire. I was really 
fatigued, and had to start early in the morning. 
As soon as I was alone, I unfolded the paper, and 
read as follows : ‘ The only way to regenerate the 
world is to do the duty wbicli lies nearest, and 
not to hunt after grand, far-fetched ones for 
ourselves.’ 

These words spoke to me strongly of the mistake 
I had made, as did also my dearly bought experi- 
ence ; and I resolved to inform Mrs Porter that 
it was not my intention to return. 

I was really sorry to say good-bye to them all 
in the morning; and although I had spent the 
most miserable hours of my life under their roof, 
my happiest moments had been spent there also — 
only a few hours ago. They heard of my deter- 
mination good-naturedly, and seemed pleased when 
I offered to come and see them as a friend some 
day. On the whole, they had treated me with 
meat kindness, and their ways and manners were 
those of their own class. I had laid ms'self open 
to annoyance by needlessly stepping down from 
my position to assume that of a Lady Help. Such 
an individual must always be an anomaly. More- 
over, I had conjectured that my help was to be 
given to ladies who would work with me ; but 
instead of this I had been diiefly employed in 
assisting the General. 

. Poor General ! She shed bitter tears at parting 
with me, but brightened up at the last, saying : 
‘It won’t be slaving for me much longer, miss; 
for Joe’s got the drivii^ of one of them Hammer- 
smith ’buses with the white horses, so you ’ll find 
me "General” in a little home of my own when 
3 ?ou comes again/ 

They aU accompanied me to the station ; and 
at the last moment Mr Dykes appeared on the 
platform with a huge bouquet of exquisite flowers, 
which he presented to me. As I waved my adieux, 
and the train slowly glided out of the station, I 
saw Amdia Porter disappear on the arm of Mr 
Dykes, and said to myself: ‘All’s well that ends 
well’ 


I did not find mysdf the anHsngMWEdng e^eet 
of interest that I fiincied I should be when I got 
home, for they were all in a high state of ezette* 
ment about the ball at Honey wood Chase. It was 
to be on the following Thursday, ifhd 1 had but 
little timA to prepare for it 1 did not even 
announce my intention of not returning to the 
Porters; and in the general bustle 1 escaped 
questioning, for which I, in my cowardice, was 
grateful. 

‘ You look thinner and older,' said Bessie, as wo 
gathered round the fire in the same room where, 
so short a time ago, I had taken upon myself ‘ to 
shape my own destiny.’ 

‘London is very different from the country,* I 
remarked vaguely, turning awoy my face, for fear 
a conscious expression might bo written thereon. 
How little they knew that the whole world, every 
little trivial thing had been altered in ray eyes ! I 


utue trivial tiling naa neen aitereu in ray eyes : i 
was no longer the same Amadine who had sat in 
that room when the leaves were bemnning to fall 
from the trees; I had commenced a new inner 
life ; I had awakened to fresh thoughts, keener 
aspirations, and above all and beyond all, I had 
learned to love ! 

‘Well, Arnadinc, I never thought you would 
have come home from London without a gown fit 
to wear at a ball,’ said Clarice, who was eagerly 
turning over a book of fashions. 

‘ I don’t think she wants to go at all/ said 
Bessie. 

‘Why should you say so?’ I retorted, with a 
sharpness produced by a painful consciousness that 
she was speaking the’ truth. ‘ You seem to think 
that I take no interest in anything ; but it is only 
natural that I should not be so excited as yon are 
about this ball. I do not know, nor care to know, 
this man with whom you are so iufntnate<l ; he is 
too good-natured. I hate people who are always 
lending you things — .stuffing their good-nature 
down whether you want it or not.’ 

* But we do want it ; and we like it ; and so will 
you when you get a taste of it. But perhaps you 
will refuse game at dinner to-night, because it came 
from Honeywood Chase.’ 

* Well, don’t let us quarrel/ I sajd with a gulp ; 
‘ and I will do my best with that white musliu. I 
suppose it will do V 

‘ Have you told her ?’ called out Basil, poking 
his head in at the door. — ‘ Have you heard, Ama- 
dine, of the honour that awaits yon 

‘No. What is it?’ I asked, somew'hat aggres- 
sively, looking from one to the other. 

Upon this Basil came in, and perching himself 
on a chair, asked with a bantering air : ‘ Have you 
seen any one you like better than yourself during 
your absence, Amadine V 

He looked very mischievous. I fancied that in 
some unaccountable way he had become possessed 
of my treasured secret. * 'I'hat is no business of 
yours/ I dried, growing crimson with shame and 
vexation. 

‘ Ab, my child, it is a pity ; but you must throw 
romance aud sentiment aside, and go in for nine- 
teenth-century common-sense ; so stifle your recol- 
lections of this youthful Potter or Porter.’ 

‘ How can you totae so ?’ said Bes.si% seeing that 
I looked really distressed. 

‘ Why do you talk so absonlly ?’ I exclmmeA 

*I cau agsuze you that your preconceived dis- 
like to Mr Medway is not reciprocal/ went on 
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jBHttitl, 'The Pater had a letter frojja Mm to>rdej 
out basins or sometMng ; and at the end, he earn 
this ; If yoni eldest daughter has returned, mU 
ask her ta honour me with the first dance on 
Thursday evening t"’ 

. , ‘Stupid old fellow I Just because I am the 
eldest, I suppose.? 

‘But he a not old. Wait till you see him,’ 
exclaimed Clarice. 

‘ What is he like then ?.’ I asked, feeling bound 
to display a feeble curiosity about the man, who 
at this Christmas'time hod assumed the office of 
Santa Gaus in our family. 

‘ There is nothing remarkable about him,’ said 
Bessie, ‘ except that he is awfully nice; the sort of 
man you read of in a book, you know ; quiet, but 
with a certain depth and cleverness. — But descrip- 
tion is useless ; on Thursday you ’ll see for your- 
self. He only returned from town late last night’ 

‘Yes, wait till you see him,’ repeated Clarice. 

Wait ! I did wait until I lost my small stock of 
patience. On that eventful Thursaay evening, we 
started for the ball in good time. Bessie was in 
high glee ; and even I had contrived to throw 
off my depression, and allowed myself to feel 
elated at the prospect before me. When we 
stepped out of the carriage into the brilliantly 
lighted hall, the whole place seemed to me like 
fairyland. The walls were draped with crimson 
cloth, and mirrors festooned with the choicest 
flowers were hung at intervals in the anteroom. 
The music as yet came but in snatclies. ' I felt 
in a kind of happy dream. But when we entered 
tlic ballroom and the quadrilles began to form, | 
the tuning of the musicians burst into melody j 
which displayed impatience. Every one seemed i 
to be waiting. T was waiting too. My mother i 
was busily engaged in conversation with a friendly ! 
dowager ; and I, tired of looking for my unknown j 
partner, who came not, was indulging in that ! 
sweetest though most Mangerous of pastimes, I 
retrospection. The witching sound of the music, j 
the scent of the flowers, the low hum of voices, all ; 
constiired to carr}' me into fancyland. But was it j 
in that imaginary world, and tliere alone, that a : 
voice sounded in my ears, a voice I knew and : 
loved ? Some one was bending over me, and it 
was his voice that said : ‘ Will you come ? ’ 

' I looked up ; and seeing my fellow-traveller 
before me, my eyes told him I would come, ay, 
come to the end of the world at his bidding! I 
could not utter a word ; but he had already 
clasped my hand within his arm, and was leading 
me to my place among the dancers. 

‘ You are surprised,’ he said, ‘ to find that I am 
the master of Honeywood Chase.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered breathlessly. ‘I thought I 
should never see you again.’ 

‘ I could not have borne that,’ he replied in low 
deep tones. ‘ You made a victim of me from the 
first moment I saw you.’ 

‘Howl’ i asked, speaking at random, feeling 
too happy and confused to know or care what I 


for months. You shall never go back to the 
Forfers*’ " 

’ ‘ I never iadended to,^ I replied quickly, 
could not have gone on with What you thou^ m 
mistake.’ 

‘ Did I influence you as much as that— I, almost 
a stranger to you?’ , 

‘I suppose I was a victim from the first too,* I 
said, buryiim my face in my bouquet. 

‘You little thought that Mr l^nnison and. Mr 
Medway were the same person?* 

‘Ho. I thought that Mr Medway was a person 
I should dislike very much.’ 

‘And you do not dislike him after all ?’ 

‘ You know I do not.' 

‘ Will you be my wife, Amadine ?’ 

‘Can vou forgive me?’ I replied, hiding my 
bead on bis shoulder. 

‘ What for, my darling ? ’ 

* For being a Lady Help ! ’ I murmured. 

‘ 0 my brave, true, earnest Arnadinel’ returned 
he, ‘should I ever have known you so well, or 
loved you so much, had I not learned from 
yourself that you did not look upon the world 
only as a big playground, but took life seriously, 
and were willing to work ! Only you set about 
it in the wrong way, my darling. Now your work 
will always be at my side,’ 

No answer in words came from me, but my 
happiness was complete. It coiild not be bidden 
from any of the eyes that followed me with 
wonder, and perhaps a little envy, throughout 
the evening ; and it soon became known that I 


low your work 


known that I 
was Mr Medway’s affianced wife. The news was 
also spread that he had taken the name of 
Dennison. 

Some months after our marriage, we invited all 
the Porters to come and stay with us, and made 
them very welcome ; for we could never regret that 
I had once tried to be a Lady Help. 

,^ORE ABOUT ELECTRICITY. 

Discovemes and improvements in connection 
with new applications of electricity are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and have already been referred 
to in this Journal. In inviting further considera- 
tion of tliis subject, some better idea may be 
formed of the grand and valuable results now 
achieved by this powerful agent, results tmdreamed 
of by Franklin when he made his celebrated little 
experiment with the kite-string. 

Prior to the general use of lightning-conductors 
at sea, accidents to ships were of common occur- 
rence. Though the possibility of conducting an 
electrie current by means of a metal rod had 
been sufficiently demonstrated, the insulation and 
arrangements for discharging the fluid were only 
at first imperfectly understood. When Hieretore 
some vessels fitted out with newly invtmtod 
lightning-rods were struck and injured quite as 
frequently as before, the sailow called them ‘light- 
ning-traps j’ and the notion grew that all con- 
ductors increased rather than diminished the 
danger from the electric Owing to the 

failure of these early attempts to protect ships 
from a peril which has often proved so serious, 
lightning-conductors were for many yews dis- 


too happy and confused to know or care what I 
' said. 

‘ I will tell you when this is over,’ he 
whispered. 

When that time came, he led me away into a 
deserted conservatoij, and leaning over me, said : j 
* I loved you at nrst sight, and f love you | 
now, Amamne. I have plotted and arranged* this j 
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credited*: ftutd it nm iu>t ^ 1842 that they were 
adopted throt}|»h(yot the navy, since which' our 
fleet may he to have been practically exempt 
ficem damage hy lightning. 

The latge iron vessels of these days offer pecu- 
fiaaf id^txacition to the electric fluid, an instance 
heang lately fhrnished by the experience of the 
ihip ToMim when voyaging from London to 
Melbourne. The vessel was overtaken by a heavy 
lhnnder*stonn, in the midst of which the light- 
ning was seen playing all round the ship in various 
shapes. Large drops of liquid fire apparently fell 
amongst the sailors who were reefing sails. Though 
no injuiy happened to the sailors, the ironwork on 
the mast was fused, and the woodwork blackened, 
and a yellow deposit resembling sulphur covered 
part of the yard. Whether the ship was provided 
with a lightning-conductor is not certain, but 
vessel and crew must have had a narrow escape 
from destruction. Another ves-sel when on a voyage 
to Bombay not long since, was struck by the 


vibmte at the sending ‘end, the wire oat g^o^p in 
unison will vibrate at the other end, but the other 
wires will remaiu practically silent By having a 
number of pairs or groum means are afforded of 
transmitting independently a numoer of audible 
signals at the same time along the same (line 
without interference. 

Interesting exhibitions of the microphone, 
which the most minute sounds become distinctly 
audible, have been followed by experiments with 
an instrument termed the myphon c. This 
invention in fact appears to do for ihe’~Bar very 
much what the binocular will do for the eye. 
We are told that ‘ it can be taken to a theatre by 
a person hard of hearing, just os a persou now 
takes his opera-glass. All you do is to place it 
on your lap, let the tube touch your ear, and all 
sounds come to you magnified fifty times if 
necessary. The loudness can be regulated for 
the ear n.s you regulate a telescope for the eye.' 
From this it seems likely that the megaphone, 
for those who arc deaf, will come to bo as indis- 
pen.'sable a personal appendage, as spectacles for 

^ those whose vision is defective. The inventor 

electric fire, which instantaneously melted large j has, we are told, been inundated with iippliMtions 

quantities of the ice which formed part of her froni deaf people ; but any iiereon of oramary 

^ j bearing who happened to apply one of these 

-r. t- -1-1 *1. T iustrumeuts to his car in time to hear a salvo of 

In a French agricultural paper, the discovery j ^ stogc-thunder magnified a 

is announced of a very simple and cheap means ^ scarcely, we presume, he 

of protecting buildings, said to be very effective, anxious to repeat the experiinenl. 

The apparatus consists simply of bundles of straw When we consider bow quickly these startling 
attached to sticks or broom-handles, and placed re.sults of the applications oi electricity in various 
in upright positions on the roofs of houses. In j forms have followed one another, it is alincwt im- 

conseqnence of the success of this experiment, 1 possible to imagine the future that is yet in store 

eighteen communes of the Tarbes district provided j patent agent. This will easily account for 

® ' the report ol the invention of the ‘jkdegastrqgraiih,’ 

by which the flavour of any food orTI(|uor can bo 


their houses in this manner against the effects 
of lightning; and we are told there have been 
no accidents in the district since. French para- 
griUt are also other forms of lightning-rods. They 
are small condnetors set up by means of poles in 
the vineyards in France, to draw off the electricity 
from the atmosphere over them, and thus prevent 
the accumulations which, when they occurred, 
were found to generate hailstones. 

With regard to the telephone, M. IFArsonval has 
comped that delicate instrument with the animal 
nerve as an indicator of electricity. According 
to tb** gentleman, the poorest telephone is at least 
a hundred times more sensitive than the nerve. 
In the silence of tlie night he has heard the tele- 
phone vibrate when the induction coil was re- 
moved to a distance fifteen times greater than that 
of the minimum nervous excitation ; indicating a 
sensibility more than two hundred times greater. 
He regards the telephone as the best of all gal- 
vtinoscopes, both for feeble electric variations and 
for feeble continuous currents. Claiming atten- 
tion among recent inventions in the way of tele- 
phones is one by Mr J. Ewing and Professor F. 
Jenkin, suited for the transmission of two or more 
messages simnltaneously in either direction along 
the same wire. It has wires capable of vibrating 
to definite musical notes, and the wires are so 
tamed that one wire or group of wires at each 
end U in, unison with one wire or group of wires 
at the other. When one wire or group is made to 
In — 


transmitted to the palate from any distance ; which 
does not seem such a very fancitul idea alter all, 
when we reflect on what w'ondcrs have lately been 
achieved by means of •electricity. To enable a 
man to enjoy a banquet w’ithout the expense of 
paying for one, would indeed he a triumph of 
science, and a realisation of human felicity prob- 
ably undreamed of by the most sanguine syba- 
rite I 

Some valuable practical apjdications of the 
discovery of a new method of electro-plating are 
said to have been made by Professor A, W, Wright 
of Yale College, New Haven, Connectitut, which 
are certainly interesting and remarkable, and 
according to the American Journal of the Telegraphy 
promise to be of great utility. Taking advantage 
of tlic fact, that the various metals may be reduced 
to vapour by the electrical current, he provides 
a hollow vessel from which the air is partially 
exhausted ; within this vessel he arranges, oppo- 
site to eaclx other, the two poles of an induction 
coil ; the article to be electro-plated, a bit of glass 
for example, is suspended between the poles ; to 
the negative pole is attached a small piece of the 
metal that is to be deposited on the glass. From 
three to six pint Grove cells are employed, yielding 
by means of the induction coil an electrical spark 
from two to three inches in length. Under the 
influence of this spark, a portion of the metal of the 
electrode is converted into va^ur, or volatilised, 
and condenses upon the cooler surface of the 
suspended glass, forming a brilliant and uni- 
form deposit. The thickness of the plating thus 
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pro^Qc^, may be wgnlated at will by sinij^y 
coutiomng tbe action m the electricity for a longet 
or shorter period. That the metal is actaafly 
volatilised is proved by the examination with the 
spectroscope oiiring the progress of the operation, 
the characteristic ‘lines’ of whatever metal is nseo 
for Che electrode being fnlly revealed. In shortj 
this interesting discovery consists in plating the 
surface of substances with metals by exposing such 
surfaces to the hot vapours of whatever metal 
it is desired to plate with. 

A simple, cheap, and efficient method of 
working punkahs, likely to supersede all other 
methods of keeping these useful contrivances in 
continual motion, is said to have been recently 
patented. By means of an electric motor, punkahs, 
so essential to the Anglo-Indian in his stifling 
bungalow, can be worked at the cost of a few pence 
daily ; and being very moderate in price it is 
probable that it will ere long be largely employed 
in military establishments and private residences 
throughout our Indian Empire. It is thought 
that the motor can bo employed for innumerable 
purposes, such as the working of sewing-machines, 
organs, harmoniums, and so forth; and when its 
meiits arc more widely known, will probably be 
in great demand. 

321ectricily has now become useful in protect- 
ing life aiui property by means of other agencies 
than lightning-conductors. A safe has recently 
been patented which is ingeniously connected 
witJi n battery and alarm ai)pariitns, so as to defy 
all attempts of burglars in drilling, picking, or 
removal of the safe without instant detection. 
Any iini)rovo(l contrivances hy which the dangers 
of railway travtdling an* liiininished will be 
halb'd with satisfaction, and in the furtherance of 
such improvements eloctrieity again claims our 
attention. An instrument for stopping trains in 
foggy weather without any chance of error has 
been devised by French engineers. It consists of 
a ineUl-faccd disc rising', out of the pennanont 
way between the lines of rail, and placed so tliat 
any engine going along the line must bru.sh 
against it as it passe.s. The engine i.s provided 
for this special purpose •with a brush made of 
iron ivires, which lias an electric communication 
with the handle of the whistle. It is thus only 
necessary, in 

its recumhent position the disc. 




order to bring the train to a stand- 
still, to j)uU from it ' _ 

or ‘erveodile’ as we believe it is called, when the 
train in passing mu.st natur.ally come into contact 
with it and give it«elf its own danger-signal. 
This system is saitl to have some great advantages 
over the fog signals in general use. 

Of the various inventions in which electricity 
is the chief motor wo liave another example in 
Mr Feiipard’s curion.s eontrivanco for awakening a 
sleeper at any required hour. According to the 
Eledrkian, the apparatus is to be fixed to an 
ordinary clock, and is so arranged that* when the 
hour-band of the clock touches a button, an 
electric circuit is completed ; the minute-hand 
passes over the button without effect. There 
are a series of lioles for the different hours, 
into any one of which the button cun be pushed 
according to the time selected for awakening. 
The completion of the electric circuit may ring 
a bell or sound any other ordinary method 
of ala»m. And amongst other curious applica- 
tions of this power, we may allude to *tlie certain 


detection df impo«to» Mgning paralytic aflis e timw \ t 
in Qrdei* to escane punishment, by the judiokwa i 
ft^toinistration of it few smart electric shodbil 
In such cases the curative properties of electrirntri 
are wonderfub! * 

But it is tbe electric li^ht, now receiving so 
much attention from experimenters, that is li^el; 
to produce some of the most startling results, ani 
promises to be of greater general utility than 
perhaps any other uses of electricity we have 
mentioned. 

Some two centuries ago, the first public lantern 
in Paris (containing a candle) was put up — a 
feeble forerunner of tbe dazzling spectacle now 
offered by the Avenue de I’Opera and other places, 
where the brilliant sheen of the electric light 
excites universal admiration. The application of 
the electric light is in Paris daily extending ; but 
no attempt was made in London and elsewhere to 
imitate French enterprise till long after Paiisians 
were familiar with the new light 

Invention is busy with several ingenious sub- 
stitutes for gas, and men of scientific ability are 
working energetically with a view to supersede 
gas by electricity. They have not yet attained 
that desideratum, and a good deal must doubt- 
le.ss be accomplished before the new light will 
become available for tlie general illumination of 
private houses. As a means of public illumina- 
tion the new invention is obviously a success, and 
according to some authorities, is much cheaper 
than gas. Mr Hollingshead says that the French 
scientific gentlemen who manage the light for 
him at the Gaiety Theatre in London, declare that 
with machinery valued at three thousand four 
hundred pounds, they are prepared to light an 
area of one thousand five hundred and forty yards 
long by forty-four yards wide, with thirty-six 
electric lamps, having an illuminating power 
equal to two thousand of our existing street-lamps 
at a cost of ten shillings and sixpence per hour 
for consumption and superintendence. 

The new light is not only vastly superior to 
gas, but it is not injurious; and there is an 
ab-sence of noxious smell both in the production 
and combustion ; and heat in a room, so often 
unbearable in the case of gas, is scarcely felt ; 
the most delicate colours are preserved, and there 
is no chance of an explosion. A great deal of 
time and expense would also be saved by the 
instantaneous lighting and extinguishing. On the 
other hand, it has been contended that the 
present arrangements for electric lighting are 
unsuitable for long distances. Still, if unsuitable 
for general street-lighting at present, it can be 
utili.sed with splendid effect in largo squares and 
public buildings, and we must recollect that the 
electric light is as yet in its infancy.^ Never- 
thelcssi, the difficulties of electric lighting will 
doubtless be overcome, though in the opinion 
of Dr Siemen.s, a practical scientist, gas and electric 
light have two separate circles to move in, and 
these will rarely if ever interfere with each other. 

According to report, it has been reserved for 
Mr Edison, the indefatigable scientist,^ to solve the 
problem that has puzzled many scientific men ; we 
mean the division of the electric light into many 
smaller ones, for purposes of cheap and practical 
illumination. As our reader* already know, he 
proposes to utilise the gas-burners and chandeliers 
now in use. In each house he intends to place a 
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light meter, vrTamc$ wixee will pftss through 
the hooee, tujmiuig rau^lmeUlUo oontrivAacea that 
m«^ he placed over each burner. Whenever It is 
detired to ll^t a jet, it will onlv be ueoeasary 
to touch a little spring near it. Jxg matches will 


The aame gentleman nromises that as the wire 
that hiiJ^ light will a^ bring power and heat, 
you eon work a sewing-machme or any other 
aaechaukal contrivance that requires a motor ; and 
W means of the heat yon may cook your food. 
To utilise the heat, it will only be necessary to 
have the ovens or stoves properly arranged for 
its reception, which can be done at a trifling 
cost. 

Such are a few of the most recent applications 
of that subtle power Which ere long wul doubt- 
less revolutionise many of the world’s present 
appliances. 
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CHASUTG SLAVERS. 

In the early part of 1863, Her Majesty’s steam-cor- 
vette Zebra, carrying fifteen 32-poundcrs (smooth- 
bore) and two 40-pounder Armstrong guns, lay 
off the wrat coast of Africa at the mouth of the 
Congo River, in latitude about six degrees south. 
Sbo nad been sent to this forlorn and uncivilised 
region to repress as far as possible the growing 
dave-traffle, which was at tltat time assuming 
formidable dimensions. To one who has never 
experienced the tedious monotony of blockade 
duty under the burning sun of the tropics, 
the most vivid description will foil to convey 
adequately a realising sense of its intolerable 
dullness. With a temperature of some eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit by night, apd one hundred 
d^rees or thereabouts by day, men naturally pos- 
semed of the most active and energetic tempera- 
ments find it impossible to resist a feeling of 
lassitude. The eye tires for ever gazing on the 
lazy swell of the waves ; the ear becomes fatigued 
by the ceaseless plash of water against the hull ; 
in fact all the senses are wearied and dulled by 
only a few weeks of sneh an existence. Occasion- 
ally, if not at too great a distance from the coast, 
hunting or fishing parties may be organised ; but 
even tn^e recreations demand too much exertion 
to be frequently participated in; so that by far 
the greater portion of the time will be passed 
idly ionnglng on deck beneath the awning, watch- 
ing the hot pitch babble from the scams during 
the day, and after nightfall the peregrinations of 
the immense winged cockroaches with which all 
vessels abound in hot latitudes. O ye who com- 
plain ci the monotony of a ten davs* trip across 
the Atlantic, surrounded with all the luxuries of 
a first-class hotel, how your patience would be 
tried were yon condemned to pass a few months 
on board a blockading vessel in the vicinity of 
the equator 1 

It was under such circumstances that ;K)sitive 
information was received of the shipment of a 
ca^o of some fourteen hundred negroes about 
thirty miles up the river. The consequent excite- 
ment on board our vessel may be imagined. For 
some time back we had known that a large barque 
sauted the OciUa was anchored off a pl^e called 
Fmtta de Lenba, ostensibly engaged in legitimate 
traffic with the natives. Our suspicions however, 
had been awakened that her errand.was of an 


entirely different chmctcir, and one whidlt St was 
both our duty and our interest to {aevent The 
confirmation of these suspicions was therefore no 
surprise. Convinced that she was only awaiting 
an opportunity to elude our vigilagiOe and get to 
sea, we took up a position off Shark’s Point, the 
southern bank of the entrance to the Oonm, feeling 
certain that both ship and corgo would shortly bo 
in our possession. Had any nerson on board the 
Zebra at that time intiiuated the possibility of her 
escape, ho would have been considered guilty of 
high-treason. But alas ! for ‘the best-laid schemes 
of mice and men.’ At sunset all deck-lights were 
extinguished ; the scuttles tightly closed with 
blankets, clothing, &c., that not the least ray of 
light might betray our position, and every pre- 
caution used that foresight and experience could 
suggest. All proved unavailing, lu the dark- 
ness of the night, rendered still more obscure by 
the overhanging foliage on each bank of the 
river, the Ocilla silently dropj^d down with the 
current, which here runs at the rate of seven knots 
an hour ; and .'at daybreak we had the mortifica- 
tion of learning that our prey had escaped, and 
was far away to the westward. I may here 
mention that both the volume and the velocity 
of the Congo are so great that its course may be 
traccil for nearly five hundred miles at sea by the 
discoloration and freshness of the water. Know- 
ing she would take advantage of this, the W'ind 
also being in her favour, wo followed in pursuit 
as rapidly as possible, but only to return disap- 
pointed, fully convinced that the fastest vessels, 
the best seamen, and most skilful officers were 
engaged in this nefarious traffic. To add to our 
chagrin, a smaller vessel, the Moniego, taking 
advaati4;o of our absence, followed our track 
until w^ out to sea, when changing her course, 
she too mauaged to escape with a load of 
negroes. 

Several montlis elapsed, and our disappointment 
had not yet ceased to be a topic of conversation, 
when just at daybreak ‘one morning, as the fog 
cleared away, the look-out at the mast-head 
descried a strange vessel on the horizon. Steam 
was immediately got up ; and under full siieed, 
with all available sail se^ we gave chase, deter- 
mined not to lose our prey this time if possible ; 
her actions indicating clearly that our apjtcarance 
was far from gratifying to her. Coal was piled in 
the furnaces, and amidst the utmost oxcitement, 
we found the distance between us slowly decreas- 
ing ; but so slowly, that the cluise would have 
been a long one, bad not the wind, which so fortui- 
tously cleared away the fog in the morning, thus 
making the stranger’s proximity known to us, 
now begun to diminish in force. She proved a fast 
sailer, going at the rate of fully a dozen knots per 
hour; and though our engines became so over- 
heated that a poition of the crew were detailed to 
drench them with water, still our progress was 
unsatisfactory. About noon, the breeze, on which 
her salvation depended, failed almost entirely ; 
we then made her out to be a top-eail schooner of 
about two hundred tons burden, flying Spanish 
colours. 

Nearer and nearer we approached, the excite- 
ment of officers and crew incxeasing os the cer- 
tainty of overhauling her became apparent ; when 
within five miles, a blank cartridge was ffred to 
bring her to, but no attention paid to it. This 
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ifas followed by e mow tirgent invitublmi cm owr 
Dftrt in the oMpe of wvewl solid shot j when 
nhdin^ her situation hopeless^ she let ny het 
sheets, haulioo down her ccdours at the same 
time, and sullenly reaigued hcreelf to her fate. 
Ou ajriving alongside, our cutter was manned 
an officer and half-a-dozen Hue-kckets, who at 
once boarded her; end in a very few minutes we 
had the satisfaction of seeing the British ensign 
flying from her peak. Four hundred and eighty- 
five negro men and women were found crowded 
between decks. These poor wretches had been 
shipped at Cahenda only the day before, and 
thanks to our vigorous pursuit, no time had been 
allowed to stow them in the ordinary painful and 
torturing position. When it is known that vessels 
specially fitted out for this traffic have a space of 
only about threc-and-a-half feet between decks, 
that the poor creatures are placed in rows packed 
closely against each other in a squatting position, 
and with iio opportunity for exercise or fresh 
air, some faint idea of their suflerings may be 
formed. 

Our prize was supposed to be the Marrtquita, 
which had been fitted out at the London Docks 
with an assorted cargo for Lisbon, and when 
cleared, was apparently bound on a legitimate 
voyage. As usual in such cases, no person on 
board would acknowledge to being tlie captain; 


ala^Mtiude was as active as at that time ; or 0 
muc|i money and diabolical ingeuuity used to di^eat 
the efforts of those engaged in its suppressiom 
It is now however, being rapidly abolished, and at 
the present time is confined almost exclusively to 
Spanish and Mussulman dealers. 




GERMAN HEROE 

Whenbveh two nations have been at w«r, the 
fame of the most striking acts of heroism on 
either side spreads all over the civilised world ; 
newspapers mention the names of the generals 
and commanders, history takes possession of their 
career, which future generations admire, and point 
to as examples of heroic bravery. Whilst accord- 
ing all due praise to their commanders, perhaps 
a few instances of daring on the part of the subor- 
dinates may not be out of place. For the follow- 
ing instances of German intrepidity we are indebted 
to a lady whose friends were engaged in the 
Austro-Qerman war. 

In the battle of Koniggriitz, on the 3d July 1866, 
the Austrians, whose positions w^ere most favourable 
for defence, occupied the numerous wooded hills 
between the han^ of the Elbe and Bistritz, from 
which sheltered places they fired with impunity at 
the officer in charge representing himself os the the defenceless enemy marching in the open plain. 


supercargo. It afterwards proved however, that 
ho was the notorious Captain Bowen, unquestion- 
ably ibc .<.hrewdc8t sea-captain ever engaged in the 
slave-trade ; ouv who united in an extraordinary 
degree both caution and daring ; unequalled for 
pluck, determination, and power of resource in 
coses of emergency ; the man who on one occasion 
had fiiicce-ssfuliy resisted an attack by the boats of 
the United States man-of-war Saratoga; and as we 
learned, the same who hod commanded the Ocilla 
when she so provokiugly gave us the slip. On 
that occasion ho had volunteered to run the 
Ocilla out through sheer love of adventure, her 
regular commander not possessing sufficient nerve 
to brave the stringent blockade, and consequent 
risk of cajjture. When this was made known, we 
felt in some degree recompensed for our former 
disapp<dntment. The Mvraquita, containing her 
misi‘rable freight, w'as sent under a prize crew to 
St Helena, together with her self-styled super- 
cargo qnd oiu* of her seamen who had been per- 
mitted to remain on board- Illustrative of the 
character of this noted slave-dealer, I may state 
thal on the voyage thither he actually entertained 
the scheme of recapturing his vessel and cargo — 
a fact which ho afterwards admitted, and which 
no person who knew the character of the man had 
reason to doubt. 

That tbe escape of the OetUa and Mondego was 
not attributable to any want of vigilance on the 
part of Her Majesty’s officers, the- following 
incidents' will prove. So closely were the slave- 
dealers waUhed, that many of them despairing of 
escaping wdtk their human chattels, and being 
unable to provide them with food, actually has- 
tened their deaths by poison. And again, m the 
case of the Ocilla, she had been eompelled to 
discharge her cargo of slaves more than once at 
Ponta de Lenha, and afterwards reship them, 
before her final Buecessful voyage. Moreover, there 
has seldom if ever been a period during which the 
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The Prussian commanders, perceiving how much 
blood would be wasted if they allowed the enemy 
to retain his favourable positions, ordered their 
troops to attack these dangerous ambuscades. Oue 
regiment belonging to the seventh division, under 
the command of the celebrated General Frauseky^ 
os it advanced towards an Austrian embankment 
was greeted by such a shower of bullets that the 
coloners horse was killed on the spot, and several 
men were likewise shot or severely wounded. Bat 
the brave reglmeut straggled on, the colonel and 
the major leading. The latter, a Herr von Gilsa, 
when turning round to give an order was shot 
through the side and thrown off his horse. The 
pain he suffered was intense ; but seeing the 
colonel disiaounted for the second lime, he gathered 
all his strength, raised himself from the ground, 
and leauiug on a drummer’s arm, he commanded 
the whole regiment, his voice husky with the 
agonising pain. 

After about half an hour’s violent fighting, the 
regiment was forced to withdraw ; but the vidiabt 
major, who had meanwhile been lifted on horse- 
back, led them on again, and the Prussians took 
the position. One of the last bullets the retiring 
enemy fired lodged in tbe majors breast and 
proved fatal, altliungh death Wtis not the imme- 
diate result of the shot. IVheu he found himself cm 
the box of a carriage, a sergeant of his battalion 
supporting him, he said : ‘ 1 know I shall not 
recover, but I rejoice that we have gained.’ The 
surgeons at the hospital whither he was brought 
declared his case to be hopeless. Then he— 
always full of regard for others— entreated them 
not to place his name in the list of the severely 
wounded, so that his wife and children might not 
be alarmed. He hoped to live some time longer ; 
and his ardent desiie was to be convi^ed home ; 
bat juortificatiou setting in, he expired that same 
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might. A letter written by the colonel of the 'end to double the ’coura^ of and 

ro^inent to the widow of the deceased, expressed inspired them with the desire of imitAtiing ex> 
the heartfelt , Borrow and the esteem akin to We- araples, stich as that of the brave gunner who 
ration hi! lis comrades professed for that stuck to his cannon thoi^h a fragment of la, shell 

momtiriy by hie life and death had set them a had carried off one of his legs; or that of the 


glomus exaptide of true heroism. 

At the same battle pf Kiiniggratz, a regiment 
hit hueshre had captured a body of Austrians. As 
they were laying down their arms, one of the 
prisoners took up a rifle from the heap of 
weapons on the ground and aimed at LiciUenant 
Count Schulenbnig ; but before he had time to 


drummer, a lad scarcely seventeen years old^ who 
went on beating his dram, holding one 'stick 
between his teeth, when his right hand was shot 
off. 

Such wonderful proofs of valour are by no means 
isolated, for the spirit that prevails in the German 
army is one of true heroism, perfect union, real 


fire, his treacherous design was discovered by some patriotism, and blii^ obedience to the leadcre ; 
hussars, who in their indignation pressed around each individual staking his whole force, good-will, 
Mm sword in hand. The noble lieutenant, wishing nay his life, for the benefit of the whoK aitd the 
to save the traitor’s life, interposed, quietly order- success of the ideal for which he is fighting. Be it 


to save the traitor’s life, interposed, quietlv order- 
ing him to put down the gun ; instead of which 
the villain snot him in return for his humane 
sentiment A sad instance of unrequited heroism. 

A Bavarian officer had received orders to clear 
a thick forest of the Prussians who occupied it. 
He saw the impossibility of succeeding with only 
a body of cuirassiers at his disposal, and respect- 
fully infomied his chief of his doubts. The latter 
cooUy told him to choose between the fulfilment of 
Ms order or resigning his post Thereupon the 
captain rode up to his squadron and addressed his 
BOldiers in the following terras ; ‘ Comrades ! we 
are to take yonder forest. That is impossible, and 
J will not allow you to be slaughtered ; but I wdll 
prove that I do not fear death.’ With these words 
he shot himself before his men. 

Honour to vrhom honour is due. The band, 
whose strains inspire courage even in the timid, is 
generally placed behind the troops in action, so as 
to be sheltered from the enemy’s fire ; but when 
the battalions separate and advance in troops, 
the musicians’ position becomes critical, and some- 
times flight alone may save them. In the same 
battle it happened that the band of the G7th 
Begiment was cut off from their battalions and 
discovered to the ememy, who immediately attacked 
the defenceless musicians. They svere almost 
unarmed, and in the desperate struggle which 
arose, some fought with their musical instruments 
for weapons. Many were wounded, several killed 
—amongst the latter two intimate friends, one a 
married man ; the other one charged by the anxious 
w^e of the former to take good care of her 
husband and to w’atch over him. Ilis promise 
t^t either both or none should return proved a 
true prophecy ; the faithful friend was killed 
wl^n endeavouring to ward off the blow -which an 
Austrian soldier was about to deal on the other 
man’s head. He sank down, calling out : ‘ I do 
not surrender!’ and expired. The Austrians chal- 
lenged the surviving men to lay down what arms 
they had ; but Germendorf was intent on reveng- 
ing his friend ; refusing to surrender, he fought 
like a lion, till Several stabs from the bayonets 
and a shot m the side laid low the hero. 

Jn every regiment, similar acts of heroi.sm have 
be'en performed by men, who in consequence are 
looked npon by their comrades with envy and 
admiration. At night, when the brave soldiers 
gathered round the watch-fires in the silent camp, 
and rested from the day’s hot labour — thankful 
that their live^ have been spared — ^thousands of 
noble deeds were ‘narrated by those who had 
witnessed them. Those tales went from mouth 
to mouth, and served to cheer the dropping spirits 


his liberty or his fatherland, the Gorman soldier 
will always do his duty, and know how to conquer 
or die as a hero. 


THE FIRST SNOWDROP. 

* Dkar little flower ! dost thou not fear 
To venture forth this dreary day ? 

Thou shouldst have slumbered snug and warm 
Till winter-storms have passed away. 

‘ Thou art so delicately f.iir, 

So sweet, so tender, and so pure ! 

Thou look'st as if thy fairy form 
A summer breeze could scarce endure. 

‘Thy lovely sisters sleeping He, 

And will not wake till sunshine smiles ; 

Nor will they leave their Mother's breast 
Till coaxed by Spring-time’s merry wiles. 

‘ Then wljerefove dost thou lonely brave 
The biting blast, the chilling rain ? 

Thou hast no pleasure in a life,’ 

Quoth I, ‘ that must be full of pain.' 

The snowdrop raised her dainty head, 

And looked at me, and seemed to smile — 

^Who ait thou that thus vainly tries 
From Duty’s i>atli me to beguile? 

'Dost thou not know wc must obey 
Unquestioning, the Chief’s command ! 

It is not oiir^ to choose our lot ; ^ 

Our destinies are in Ilis Hand. 

' And if He hath ordained that I 
Shall bloom alone, when days are drear^ 

Shall I refuse to do His will, 

From sinful sloth or foolish fear 1 

'Nay ! Eatber shall I do my best 
To serve my Maker as 1 may ; 

Andfrduty done for His names sake, 

Shall brighten e’en the darkest day/ 

Dear little flower ! I thank thoe for 
The grand example thou hast set ; 

The lesson thou hast taugVit to me^ 

I pray I never may forget. 

t, ar. n. n. 
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THE BONE-SETTER’S MYSTERY. 
How an uninstracted class of men, known as 
* bone-setters,’ should possess the knack of curing 
ailments which bathe the surgical profession, 
lately formed the subject of an article in these 
pages (November 9, 1878). We there suggested 
that instead of denying the validity of these cures, 
the medical faculty should fairly investigate the 
methods which these bone-setters pursue. It was 
our conviction that there was a mystery to be 
solved. The world wanted to get at the truth, 
and would not be put off with jeers in a matter 
so intimately involving the assuagement of human 
suffering. 

When making these remarks, we were not aware 
that a regular practitioner in surgery had actually 
investigated the bonc-setter\s mystery, and written 
a book on the subject : ‘C^n Bone-sotting, so called, 
by Wharton P. Hood, M.D., M,R.C.S. (Macmillan, 
1871).’ Tliis book has fallen under our notice ; and 
it so clearly expounds the mystery, that we wonder 
how* members of the medical profession should 
still have any doubts on the question. For 
general information, w-e shall present an analysis 
of Dr Hood’s explanations on this very carious 
tdpic. ^ 

Through the effects of accident, painful injuries 
occur to shoulder, elbow, knee, and other joints. 
The parts usually swell and stiffen, and surgical aid 
is properly called in. Unfortunately, the surgeons 
are sometimes unable to effect a cure. When such 
is the result, a hone-setter, as a last resource, is 
invited to operate. In every instance, the bone- 
setter declares that the joint is ‘ out,’ or dislocated. 
In thus offering his opinion he has no intention to 
deceive. He believes w'hat he says. Often, the 
joint has an appearance of being dislocated, and as 
the operator acknowledges his ignorance of ana- 
tomy, he may naturally enough commit a mistake 
in his dii^nosis. Impressed with this notion, he by 
a smart jerk and wrench, a kind of coup de main, 
instantly sets the unfortimate joint to rights. 
Now this is decidedly clever. It matters little 
that he erred in imagining that the jomt was out. 


He has cured the ailment that had baffled three or 
four sui^eons in succession, and that surely should 
be mentioned with something like respect. The 
mystery of the cure lies in the rapi^ty of its 
execution. Yet, though rapid, there must be a 
particular manoeuvre with the fingers. This will 
be understood from Dr Hood’s account of two or 
three cases. He speaks of Mr Hutton, the now 
deceased bone-setter in London. 

Mr A , a gentleman, happened to twist his 

left knee, by which he endured great pain. He 
undenvent medical treatment without effect, and 
sought the advice of Mr Hutton. He, however, 
changed his mind, and again went on with his 
medical attendants. Not recovering, he at length 
resolved to let Mr Hutton operate upon him. 
Hutton came. Dr Hood, who at the same time 
attended, says : ‘We found the knee-joint en- 
veloped in strapping ; and when this was removed, 
the joint was seen to be much swoUen, the skin 
shining and discoloured. The joint was immov- 
able, and very painful on the inntfer side. Mr 
Hutton at once placed his thumb on a point over 
the lower edge of the inner condyle of the femur, 
and the patient shrank from the pressure and com- 
plained of great pain. He (Mr Hutton) made no 
further examination of the limb, but said : “What 

did I tell you two years ago ?” Mr A replied ; 

“ You said my knee was out,” “ And I tell you so 
now,” was the rejoinder. “Can you put it in?” 

sjiid Mr A . “ I can,” “ Then be good enough 

to do BO,” said Mr A , holding out his limb. 

Mr Hutton, however, declined to operate for a 
week ; ordered the joint to be enveloped in 
linseed poultices and rubbed with neat’s-foot oil, 
made an appointment, and took his leave. During 
the dialogue I had carefully examined the 
had satisfied myself that there was no dislocation, 
and had arrived at the conclusion that zest, and 
not movement, was the treatment re([uired. At 
the expiration of the week I went again to the 
house, and Mr Hatton arrived shortly afterwards. 
“How’s the knee ?” was his* inquiry. “It feels 
easier.” “ Been able to move it ? ” “ Na” “ Give 
it to me.”« The leg was stretched out, aud Mr 
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Hutton stood in front of the patient, who hesi- 
tated, and lowered his limb. “ You are q^aite s^re 
It is out, and you can put it right ? There was 
a pease, and then; ^‘ehvo me your leg, I say.* 
The parieht obeyed reluctantly, and olowly raised 
it to within Hr Hutton’s reach. He grasped it 
with bolh hands, round the calf, with the extended 
thumb of the left hand pressing on the painful 
<^ot on tbe inner side of the knee, and held the 
foot dimly by grasping the heel between his own 
knees. Ine patient was told to sit steadily in his 
«ihair, and at that moment 1 think he womd have 
given a good deal to have reined control over 
ms limb. Mr Hatton inclined his knees towards 
kis light, thus aiding in the movement of rotation 
which he impressed upon the leg with his hands. 
He maintained firm pressure with his thumb on 
the painful spot and suddenly flexed the knee, 
^e patient cried out with pain. Mr Hatton 
lowered tbe limb, and told him to stand np. He 
did so, and at once declared he could move the 
leg bettor, and that the previously painful spot 
was free from pa^ He was to take 

gentle daily |ex»rcise, and his recovery was rapid 
and complete. In a few days he returned to 
boriness, and from that time until his death, 
wrluch ooeurted three years afterwards, his knee 
remained periectly well.* 

Another case was that of the Honourable Spencer 
Honsonby, who is snffered to tell his own story. 
^On November 26, 1864, in running across the 
sarden at Oroztetn, near Liverpool, I felt and 
heard something crack in the calf of my left leg. 
It was so painful that I rolled over like a shot 
rabbit, atnd ooold scarcely reach the house, a few 
yards o£ I at once put my leg up to the knee 
XU a pail of hot water, and boiled it for an hour. 
Next day, being no better, I sent for a medical 
■matt in the neighbourhood, who told me I had 
niapped a muscle, and must keep quiet for a 
few days. He raboed in a strong liniment, there 
being no sign of inflammation ; and put on a 
strong leather plaster. In a couple of days 1 
was able to hobble ; but being telegraplied to 
Ixmdon, and going into an empty bouse, 1 smocked 


strong leather piaster, in a couple ot days i 
was able to hobble ; but being telegraplied to 
Ixindon, and going into an empty bouse, 1 smocked 
nay toe against a tack in tne floor, and hurt 
myself worse than ever. From this time (December 
to the beginning of May, 1 was attended by Mr 
. and Mr B-~ - in consultation, who agreed 
in saying that the stocking of the calf was split * 
(gastrocnemius, 1 think they called it), and treated 
me accowUngly. Oceasion^y my leg got better ; 
but the slightest exertion produced pain and 
weakness. 

‘On the 2d of May, Mr C undertook me. 

He agreed as to the injury, but thought that, 
eonstitntionally, I was out of order, and gave me 
some iron, &c. without effect. My leg was also 
fixed in an iron machine to relieve the muscles 
of the calf from the weight of the leg. Another 
owwnftwt suigeon came m consultation on June 

S8. He ^reed in M^ C" ' -’ b treatment, and in 

tiie cause of the lameness; as did Dr D , who 

was consulted as to my going to Wildbad. 

‘ Aupiw# 14.— As I did not improve, Mr C 

S t my leg into a gum-plaster for a month. I 
sn went yachting, so as to obtain perfect repose 
Ibr that rime. My health, which haa been getting 
hud, was iadquoved by the sea-air, but my leg 
was ho better. The surgeon on bo^ the yacht, 
fdso examined me, and agiued as to 


the cause of the lameness, but said; “An old 
woman may cure yom but uo doctor wilL” 

‘ On September 7 tne gum-plaster was removed, 
and galvanism was then tried for about *1ihree 
weeka At the end of this rime J wmt on a 
yacht voyage for four months, and, daring the 
whole of this period had sea-water douehea ‘AU 
this time I hiri been either on crutches cx two 
sticka My health was much improved by the 
sea-voyt^e, but my leg was the samd as before, 
and had shrunk to about half its proper siza 

* April 6.— Mr F— began his system to cure 
my log. His idea was, that the muscles were sepa- 
rated, but that if brought together continuouriy, 
they would rejoin. I wore a high-heeled boot 
during the day, and during the night my hed 
was fixed so that it was kept in the same position. 
No good arose from this treatment ; and oonse- 
qnently, after a month’s trial, I went to Mr 
Hutton, who, on seeing my high heel, said: 
“ What do you wear that machine for 1 Do you 
want to lame yourself 1” I was proceeding to tell 
him the opinion of the various sargoons on my 
case, when he said: “Don’t bother me about 
anatomy ; I know nothing about it : but I^ tell 
you your ankle is ou^ end that I can pot it in 
again.” 

‘ After a few weeks, during which he had been 
to the North, and could not therefore undertake 
my case^ I retumed to him on June 27, teUing 
him that I had in the meantime consulted sur- 
geons who had assured me that, whatever else 
might ail me, my ankle was most assuredly “ all 
rightj” but that 1 would notwithstwding submit 
to his treatment He again examined me most 
carefully, beginning at the ankle round bone, and 
he then put his thumb on to a place which hurt 
me a good deal, and produced a sensation of a 
sl^rp prick of a pin. He proceeded to operate 
upon me, and after a time there was a distinct 
report, and from that moment the pain was gone. 
Mr Huttou desired me to walk moderately, but 
to take no violent exercise for a long time, and 
to use a good deal of cold water. From that 
moment my leg gradually got better. I was able 
to walk out shooting quietly iu September, and 
ou the 14th October, having missed a train, 
walked home fifteen miles along the high-road. 
In the following year I resumed cricket, tennis, 
and other strong exercise, and have continued 
them ever since.’ 

We present one more case. In 1869, a gentle- 
man sustained an injury in lus knee by leaping 
from a wall. The surgeons whom he consulted 
ordered blistering, bandaging, and the use of 
crutches in order to rest the limb. He was six 
years in their hands, and continued as bad as ever. 
In 1865, he consulted Mr Hutton. He asked 
what was the matter. ‘1 told him I was lame. 
“ Are these your sticks ?” pointing to the cratches. 
“Yes.” “.Well, let me look at your leg.” He 
then instantly placed his thumb on the tender spot 
inside the knee, causing me great pain. I said : 
“Yes ; that is the place, and uo otiier.” “ Ah,” 
he replied, “I thought so. That will do. How 
long have you been lame ? ” “ Six years." “ What 
treatment nave you bad ? " I told him ; and also 
.that 1 was advised that my lameness resulted from 
constitutional causes. He said: “Bah! If you 
had not bad a pretty good oonstitutiqp, they 
would havb killed you.” I told him that 1 had 
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seen Mr D— •, “Well,’’ he wid, “you might as 
weU'hftve seen my cook. He can’t cuxe that knee.’^ 
1 asked him what he thought was the matter with 
it Hh said : “ That knee is out ; I’ll stake my 
reputation ondt, and I can cure it.” I was ozdemd 
to apply linseed-meal poultices for a week, and 
then go to him again, which 1 did, and hap|nly 
with the best results. 1 have never needed the 
use of crutches since ; and although it was some 
time before 1 gained much strength in the legs, 1 
am now able to walk as well as before the injury.’ 

Frequently the cause of pain and immobility in 
the joint is not dislocation, but an injury to liga- 
ments, which become contracted, with an at^dant 
stiffening and swelling. * On careful examination, 
some spot will be found, often very limited in 
mctent, at which pain is produced by pressure, 
and it will be from this spot that the ^n move- 
ment radiates.’ The knack of the bone-setter 
consists in rupturing the contracted ligaments, or 
it may be innammatory adhesions, by dexterous 
manipulation, and so pioducii^ flexion in the 
joint The operation is not without hazard, for 
inconsiderate and rough treatment might have 
disastrous consequences. It is likely enough, 
that the reason why surgeons fail to cure the 
ailment is a not unreasonable apprehension of 
doing more harm than good by using physical 
force. ‘ Perhaps,’ says Dr Hood, ‘ the most note- 
worthy feature of bone-setting is the ingenuity 
with which the leverage of the limbs themselves 
is rendered available for the purpose of obtaining 
the power necessary for the accomplishment of 
the object, so as to dispense entirely with mechani- 
cal appliances. . . It is also noteworthy that little 
or no use is made of extension. Mr Hutton used 
to say : “ Pulling is of little use ; the twist is the 
thing.” And I have no doubt that this method of 
evading muscular resistance might be made very 
extensively useful.’ 

If, on rectifying an injured joint, a crack was 
emitted, Hutton used to s|^y that it was the sound 
caused by the head of the hone slipping into 
the socket It might be so in real coses of dislo- 
cation ; hut for tne most part, the crack only 
signified the snapping of the ligaments which had 
held tlie limb in restraint Tlic strong pressure 


held tlie limb iu restraint The strong pressure 
with the thumb on the seat of pain, tne firm 
grasp of the hands, the sadden and dexterous 
twist! In these few words, along with natural 
shrewdness and experience, the mvsteiy of the 
bone-setter seems to he revealed. We have not 
gone into a tenth part of the explanations offered 
on ‘his interesting subject. The book should be ; 
perused by those young practitioners who are 
immediately concerned. To illustrate his defini- i 
tions, Dr Hood pves a number of drawings of 
the various methods of rectifying injured joints. 
Small as it is, his work, we should think, will 
form a useful addition to the surgical libmiy ; 
nor is it without value to general readers. At 
all events, a service has been done in clearing 
up The Bone-setter’s Mystery. 

P.S.—W6 have received a number of letters 
from medical practitioners on this subject to which 
we cannot reply separately. It will be obvious 
from the above, that we entertain no prejudice 
in favour of bone-setters^ and have no wish to cUs- 
parage the surgical faculty ; to which, in its now 
advan(^ Stages, the world owes so much. What 
we have insisted on from the first, ft that the 


bone-setter’s mystery, knack, or whatever it may 
he called, should be honestly unravelled 
oi being indiscreetly and contemptuous^ tirntst 
aside, as some eff our correspondents were disposed 
to do. Kow that the subject has been scientifically 
looked into, any discussion x^jarding it may m 
allowed to drop. w. a 

YOUNG LOBD PENRITH. 

CHAPTBtt X— AT lOTOnGHT. 

Thb steamer WetUm Maid, belon^png to the 
Tug and Salvage Company, was on her homeward 
trip to Treport, her natural home and harbour. It 
had been black night long before she could leave 
St Mary’s Bay, and even now she had a leash of 
smacks in tow, each laden gunwale deep with 
shining oily fiah, destined one day to be the solid 
piiee de rSmtance at many a frugal meal in Spain 
or Portugal. These pilchards were to be cured 
and barrelled at Treport, not at St Mary’s, and 
therefore the skippers were wiUiim to pay for the 
coals that had to supplement the coy Atlantic 
breeze. Long Michael the mate, very tired, moxe 
fatiraed indeed than he cared to own, had turned 
in below, and was sleeping the sound sle^ timb 
attends honest toil. jBUs young Captain had 
insisted on taking upon himself me lught-watch, 
as they ran slowly up the coast back to harbonn 
Hugh Ashton, a poor fisherman and letter-out 
of pleasure-boats in a Welsh lake-side village but 
a few weeks since, to-day commander of a pretty 
coasting-craft, walked the deck with the asBurad 
step of one who had trodden ship’s planks mai^ 
a time beneath quite other constellations thim 
those pale homely stars that twinkled above him 
in the familiar English sky. There was the Bear, 
and there was Charles’s Wain, there Orion’s Bell^ 
and there the Pole Star ; but where was Canopus, 
one blaze of yellow flame, and where the Soutnem 
Cross, that lent hope to the first discoverers of 
island-continents hidden anddst the unplougfaed 
waters of the far Pacific ? 

Hugh paced slowly to and fro. There was a 
good steersman at the helm. The look-out ahead 
was briskly kept. TIte proper lights were burn- 
ing bright. At intervals — ^for there was a vapour 
tiiat hung hazily, half-fog, half-shade, over the 
sea— the steam- whistle sounded. Small risk of a 
ccdlision either with smacks working home to 
I Treport or with ships boxmd up Channel, on so 
calm a night and with such precautions; yet Hugh 
kept his eyes open, and scanned sea and sky in 
his walk, as a seaman should. 

By-and-by there arose, like a lover’s sigh, a 
breath of western wind, and it lifted the fog- 
curtain in a moment, like some decoration of a 
theatre, and left the pale dark sea with its thou- 
sand ripples and wriiiklea clearljr visible. Not a 
craft was to be seen save the three in tow astem 
of the JVesUm Maid. As yet, Treport Ikhta 
were not to be descried. There was the Head to 
round first ; and on the Head burned, as usuaL th« 
revolving red light that shewed the mariner where 
he was, and had saved many a life aud much 
cargo, and many a stout ship firom being ground 
to powder among Cornish rocka 
jHugh Ashton, walking the dedk of lus own ship 


for the first time, might have 'been j^ardoned had 
his air aud step indicated some elat^ due to his 
sudden risc^in life. He had, partly tiuonghthe 
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caprice of a partly through »hi9 

owtt ahr^ several xunga of 

that liidd^ up which ve are all supposed, 
irith lest or sitox^ of alacrity, to dimh and push 
aud 1^0 , atrii worm our way. It is no mighty 
authorily dr lof^ station which the command of a 
thg'ftehmer oemfete ; but still the appointment to 
such a post was high promotion to a poor toiler for 
daily bread. Yet the young man’s dark, hand- 
Obme foce was thoughtful, and even stern, as he 
paced to and fro, never so deeply absorbed in his 
reverie as to forget the vigilance that befitted his 
position. 

Steady and gentle was the Western Mai^s 
progress touwds Trepoaft, the still sea growing 
lai^ent with phosphorescent light, that glowed 
mysteriously in watery depths, or sparkled into 
flashes as the surface rippled at the touch of the 
breeze. Often had Hugh Ashton marked that 
living light on a grander scale than this, in the far- 
off Indian Ocean, or on the glassy spread of the j 
Pacific, where the tiny creatures, glow-worms of 
ocean, that yield it, swarm in millions beyond the 
dream of an arithmetician ; but never had it so 
impressed him as on that night, his first experi- 
ence of his novel position of responsibility and 
trust. He glanced upwards, and his lips moved, 
in prayer we well may deem ; and then, with the 
same steady tread and air of quiet watchfulness, he 
. resumed his solitary walk. 

Ptesently Hugh Ashton halted beside the bin- 
nacle, and drawing from an inner pocket of the 
coat he wore a thin packet, proceeded to undo the 
wrapper and examine tiie contents. Tliere were 
five or six letters, old, all of them, since the paper 
was slightly yellowed and the ink faded. There 
was also a little diary or memorandum book, most 
of the pages of which were covered with a fine 
close handwriting. It was evident from the 
manner in which the young man glanced his eyes 
over these that the pxirport of the documents was 
sufficiently familiar to him, and that he only con- 
sulted them now with the object of refreshing 
his memory as to minor details. It was with a 
heavy sigh that he closed the book and, carefully 
folding the letters, replaced the packet within its 
wrapping of stout paper. 

* A sacred duty ! ’ murmured Hugh, as he 
thrust the little parcel back into its former place 
of concealment. ‘ Not lightly undertaken, not 
easy to perform ; but I will never flinch from it, 
or be false to it, so Heaven help me at my utmost 
need! It was beside his grave at Bala that I 
made my vow, that my resolve shaped itself into 
a fixed and steady purpose. Poor father 1 A 
gentler, purer soul never yet left this earth than 
his, who bore throng half a lifetime uncom- 
plaining what it fires my blood to think of ! He 
shall be righted yet. His innocence, hk good 
name, and fair fame shall be established, or I will 
live and die—as I am P 

'* ‘Treport lights, Captain ! ’ said the man at the 
helm gruffly, as they rounded the Head and came 
in sight of the town. And Hugh stepped aft, and 
chatted for a while good-naturedly with the steers- 
xnan, until Long himhael, rubbing bis eyes, came 
drowsily on deck 

^You would have ms turn in. Cap.,’ smd the- 
mats bashfully, and then added : ‘You’re as bright 
as a, beagle, wi Aout even forty winks, skipper ! ’ 
Hugh laughed. ‘I learned to «do without 




8le^,’ he said cheerily, conrimirat^ <(S[hen 

I was among the head-huntihg Hyaks Boriteo. 
But if I ’d had your w'ork yesterday, mate— we 
may call it yesterday now — I should have* been 
drowsy enough. You slaved, Michael, to make 
my first day’s labour seem like a holiday.’ 

Long Michael, permanent mate^ as it seemed, of 
the good steam-ship Western Meudf mi&ened md. 
chuckled as he took his young commander's 
offered hand, and wrung it in a gi^ that would 
have crushed and galM some joints and fingers 
sorely. * I *m glad, Cap., if I ’ve eased it off a 
bit ! ’* was all the worthy fellow said ; and then he 
bestirred himself, that the entering Treport quay- 
pool should be as prosperous as the outward 
cruise had been. It was late, or rather ewly— 
since the church clock had struck two while he 
was traversing the ill-paved streets — when Hugh 
Ashton reached his lodgings. He had no latch- 
key. Houses such as Captain Trawl's pretty 
wllite cottage, in counties so remote as that of 
Cornwall, are seldom provided with latch-keys 
for the accommodation of bachelor indwellers. 

'Nezer, the dwarf factotum who, with a raw- 
boned elderly woman from the town or village of 
Treport, did the roughest of tlie xvork, opened the 
door xvhen Hugh knocked, and Neptune bounced 
and barked a complimentary reception. 

‘ He 's lamed to like ye a'ready, Nep has ! ' 
grumbled the dwarf, half grudgingly. ‘The dog 
don’t take to some and all. Master Ashton, 1 can 
tell 'ce, on so short an acquaintance, he don’t’ 

To Hugh’s dismay, he found his host the 
superannuated captain and his grandchild sitting 
up for him, and supper prepared. 

‘We heanl,' said the veteran, ‘as how it had 
been a good catch ; and a good catch is a blessing 
from Heaven to us poor coa.st-folk here. It’s not 
for myself that I sjjeak. I ’ve enough, thanks 
to God, for the evening of my old life, and to 
leave Rose here comfortable wlieii I am asleep in 
Treport churchyard. But I feel as if I couldn’t 
rest in my bed when fishermen’s little ones are 
fractious and pining for want of a meal. All’s 
right now ; and so, Captain, tell us all about it.’ 

It was late before the old man would allow his 

f uest to retire for what was left of the night. 

lugh said, modestly hut with perfect truth, that 
his own part in the business of the day had lieen 
scarcely more than that of a spectator. And he 
praised Long Michael W'armly as the real di.s- 
charger of the duties of commander of the Western 
Maid. But his audience did not ap])ear to be 
easily kindled to enthusiasm on the subject of the 
steamer’s mate. 

* Ay, ay ! ’ Captain Trawl would say, in answer 
to Hugh's hearty encomiums. ‘A good seaman 
and an honest lad is that Long Michael of ours.’ 

But that was all. And pretty Rose smiled 
pityingly as she spoke of poor Michael’s trick of 
blushing, and of his huge hands and clumsy feet. 
Presently the conversation drifted away from 
Cornwall and pilchards to wild people and tropic 
scenery at the other side of the world ; and the 
two Captains, old and young, compared their 
reminiscences, Captain Trawl as charmed to have 
found a good listener in Hugh, as ever was Scott’s 
Antiquary with his phoenix Mr Lovel ; while Rose 
hearkened, breathlessly attentive, to the few short 
anecdotes of adventure that their young guest 
related. 
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Httgh Ad}toD, when at length, he fell asleej^ in 
hie neat little room up-staira, with the ecent 
fioweie in the garden below stealing up to hie 
lattice thtongh we still autamnal air, dreamed of 
a female form, that floated, vaporous and indis* 
tinct, over the murmuring sea. Sometimes the 
shadowy presenoo wore the features of Maud 
Stanhope ; and anon Maud’s beautiful face would 
fade awoy, and be replaced by the wistful blue 
eyes and golden hair of Bose Trdwl. And then 
he was in a church, where a bridal company had 
gathered. He — Hugh— was the bridegroom; but 
file vuUed bride, who stood with her face averted, 
who was she? Just as he sought to clasp her 
hand in his, a wild ghastly form, draped in the 
cerements of the grave, rose shrieking, to forbid 
the blessing to be spoken ; and Hugh awoke, to 
find the early light of day streaming into the 
room. It was morning, ana he had other things 
to do than to dwell upon the phantasies of the 
night. On that day he was tree to go up to 
Llosthuel Court, and pay his respects to Lady 
Larpeut. 

CHAPTER XI.— YOUR FORTUNE. 

It is a steep though winding road which leads 
up from Treport, low-lying, as a harbour must 
porforce be, to the bold heights on which Llosthuel 
Court is perched. And the latter occupies, as 
regards the former, at once an ostensibly command- 
ing and a protecting position, dear to the appre- 
ciative mind of the Uowager who dwelt there. It 
is very improbable that the Penhuels, when they 
chose that site for their abode, thought very 
much of scenery or eflecl. The picturesque had 
not as yet been invented, and people planted their 
dwellings where they w<*ro snug or safe, without 
luut h thought for anything but warmth or con- 
venience. It was enough in those days that 
Llosthuel was out of reach of the pirates, Moslem 
or Christian, who sometiiues made a dash at the 
exposed coast of Cornwall, tven so late as Charles l.’s 
reign, and that it lay adjacent to the cream of 
the ]»ropcrty, farm and mine, on the high table- 
land that towered majestically aloft. 

Up iLis winding road, Hugh Ashton, walking 
briskly, but pausing now and then to drink with 
Ids eyes the oeauty, new to him, of the landscape 
that lay within his range of vision, made hi.s w'ay. 
The road led past steep ineadowSj where the 
active ’little Cornish cows had to display moun- 
taineering rmalities as they browsed ; post barren 
banks, amidst the stones of >vhich a querulous 
goat occasionally tugged at the rope that tethered 
It ; and then among rocks, mingling their gray 
scalps with the dark green of fir plantations. As 
he turned a rocky corner, tho sound of two voices, 
apparently in alteration, fell! upon his ear; one, 
vmich was raised in remonstrance, being sweet 
and soft, and emphatically that of a lady ; while 
the other, harsh and petulant, could scarcely bo 
recognised as feminine. 

‘ Let me pass you, please. I told you at first 
that I had no money with me. If you will come 
up to tho house ’ said the first voice. 

‘If I will come up to the house !' vehemently 
interrupted tho other speaker. ‘You will sing 
another song, then, sweet one, when there are men 
and maids to hasten to your call. Then it will 
he : " To jail with the Bess o’ Bedlam ! Away 
with her, the gipsy . thief and threatener — the 


ch^it and ooaeneri that knows the insid$ ef inalt 
every prison from Caithness to Cornwall I jfo, 
no ; I'm too gray and too old a weasel to be 
caught napping.— What's that you say I’ she 
added in a sort of shriek. ‘ Alms, charity ! Yes, a 
^dged sixpence, and a basin of the thin smp 
wat 18 good enough for the poor. No, no ; I 
none such ! Let the poor gipsy tell your forhme, 
pretty lady,’ continued the woman, mth a sudden 
resumption of the fawning tone peculiar to 
itinerant soothsayers of the class to which she 
presumably belonged. ‘ Let me read your hand, 
as now I read your face, and tell you what the 
stars have in store for you ; and as for payment^ 
if you cannot cross my pahtn with silver, gold 
will do as well ; that brooch, or tAose rings in 
your dainty ears, or’-— — 

At this moment Hugh stepped forward, and 
came in sight of Maud Stanhope, evidently much 
alarmed, standing face to face with a wild-eyed, 
gaunt-faced woman, tall, grim, and menacing of 
aspect, whose ragged gray hair hung down from 
beneath a battered bonnet, and whose travel-stained 
and squalid garments were in part concealed by 
the yellow shawl, threadbare, but once no doubt 
of costly make, that was wrapped around her. The 
woman turned round at the sound of a man’s 
footstep, and snarled at Hugh like a wild-cat 
balked of its prey. 

‘ 0 Mr Ashton, I have been so frightened, per- 
' haps foolishly ! ’ exclaimed Maud, trying to smile, 
as she stepped forward. 

Her tormentress stretched forth a bony hand, 
as if to bar the way. ‘I’ll have the yellow 
gold! ’ she hissed out. 

‘ This is some poor crazy creature,’ said Hugh, 
advancing. ‘In any case,’ he added, ‘you must 
not annoy ladies, mother, please.— I will see you 
safely, kliss Stanhope, to the house.’ The gipsy, 
if such she was, as her swarthy complexion might 
have imidied, recoiled with a scream of terror 
as Hugh drew near, 

‘ Mr George ! ’ she exclaimed, with a frenzied 
look of alarm, and stretching out her skinny 
hands, as if to shut out some horrid sight. — ‘ Mr 
George ! ’ And in an instant riie was gone, striking 
into a side-path among trees and rocks, which 
for pedestrians afforded a shorter cut to Treport 
than did the winding carriage-road, Scarcely had 
the echo of her steps died away, before Sir Lucius 
Larpent, on horseback, and looMng very indolent 
and handsome, came in sight, riding with a loose 
rein, and seeming with his half-shut eyes and 
lounging air, as if he were only as yet hall-awake. 
He opened his eyes widely enough, however, 
and with a displeased glance as he saw who was 
Maud’s companion, 

‘Why, cousin,’ he said, dismounting, with an 
affected little laugh, ‘ this is an unexpected plea- 
sure.— Ah ! Mr Yes— Ashton, good-morning 

to you.’ And he favoured Hugh with a no^ 
which the young commander of the^ JVeatevrt Maid 
returned by a bow of coldest civility. Now in 

E oint of fact Sir Lucius was not quite veracious in 
is late speech. Ho luid expected to meet Maud, 
and on her account had given himself the trouble 
to be thus early abroad. But he had not expected 
to find Miss Stanhope in company with Hugh 
Ashton ; for whom he had, even in Wales, con- 
ceived a profound dislike. Hie looks so clearly 
expressed Ifis annoyance and surpriac, that Maud, 
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CEAMKEK^ ^OUBEAL. 


iih« ««rai luff Tdmam no aorfc of 
or obediMBOo^ im mget to expladn wbot b«a 
oeetnvoA Ludiis Hatened to her aarratire 
wiUx M f%iA |K>lil»aea} that was alxaost im|serti> 
neat 

^8o tliwt flts boggar-woman frightened you, and 
fOtt di4 act know how to get nd of her imprau 
tnnltlee : and this Mr Ashton came np in the 
wry of time and drove her away. I envy 
his luok in turning np, as he always Mems to 
j^in tl^ chaxaoter of a rescuer of young ladies/ 

abis was sne^cingly (^oken, and the words were 
in themselves ^ppant and contemptuous Hugh 
Ashton’s sunburnt cheek flushed crimson; but 
he had great self-control, as a brave man usually 
has, and his voice was calm as he made answer : 

* I am glad, Sir Lucius, that I did “ turn up ” to- 
di^, when I diA It is not that I believe Miss 
Stai^ope to have been in serious danger’—— 

^Th^! that is candid at least,’ interrupted 
the baronet with a jeerir^ lat^h. * Your hero, 
Maud, you see, admits there was no danger but in 
your own imt^nation. I suppose you thought 
your life itself in peril from the claws and teeth of 
the devouring dragon from whom he saved you ! ’ 

*But,’ pursued Hugh with forced composure, 
*I believe that, had no one arrived, Miss Stanhope 
would have been robbed of her ornaments, and 
might have sustained some hurt, too, at the hands 
of the madwoman who had waylaid her/ 

* Yes ; I ’m sure it is so ! ’ exclaimed Maud with 
some warmth. *And you are ungrateful and 
unkinA Cousin Lucius, not to thank Captain 
Ashton, as I do, I am sure ; and as Aunt Laipent 
will, for the service he has rendered me.’ j 

The mention of his imperious mother seldom ' 
felled to exercise a sobering effect over the evil 
temper of the baronet ‘ 1 do thank Mr — ^well, 
Capfein A4iton if you choose, for his oppor- 
tune attival,’ he said smoothly. ‘And I apolo- 
gia if 1 seemed to speak l^tly at first, of your 
mgnt or of his assistance. You are amtated still, 
Maud, and would bo better indoors. 1 will walk 
with yon,’ he added, passing his horse’s bridle 
over his left arm; ‘and we need not detain 
Oaptoin Ashton^tmy longer/ And if a look could 
have dismissed Hugh, Sir Lucius would have been 
left ahme to escort bis beautiful cousin to the 
house. But Hugh did not choose thus to accept 

liU 

*I was on my road to the Court,’ he said, ‘by 
Lady Lanpent’s desire, and my own wish. And in 
any case 1 mean to see Miss Stanhope safe home.’ 

Therefore Maud Stanhope returned up the wind- 
ing rc^ under the guardianship of both these 
young men, one of whom was inwardly anathema- 
rising the presumption of the other. But what 
was Sir Lucius to do ? He could not bid this 
young Ashton, as if he had been an English groom 
or ft Highlan d gillie, follow with the horse and 
know his place. There was something of quiet 
dignity about 'Hugh’s bearing which forbade 
aristocratic insolence to bo pushed beyond a cer- 
tain point, where he waa concerned. And he 
would not take a hint Many a man in his posi- 
tion would have reddened and stammered, and 
said * Qood-moming ’ sheepishly, unable to face 
the baronet’s hau^ty assumption of nonchalant 
supeziority. But Hugh, though perfectly civil, 
was dfetressingly cool, to outward appearance at 
leasts though in reality he chafed in^nautly at 


the penristent hoatility whidh Bfr Lmdua msai* 
fested towards him. Perhi^ Maud, with a 
woman’s quick instinct of psucc^on, rseogniscNl 
this, for she was very gracious to Hvigh during the 
wduc, and when the Court was reached, gave Indv 
Larpent a glowing account of her dim aJamund 
of Hugh’s welcome arrival to the resoue^ 

At Llosthuel Court, Himh Aihton became again 
painfully aware of the subtle distinotiottf which a 
mfference in rank creates. Out of doors, his social 
inferiority to Sir Lucius was not so marked as 
when, on entering the mansion, he was left stand- 
ing by himself in the hall, while Maud and the 
baronet passed on towards Lady Larpenfs fevoorita 
drawing-room. It is true tW Siiss Stanhope 
turned towards him, and said kindly, that ahe 
would herself inform her aunt of his presence ; 
but the fact remained, and Hugh stood there 
alone. 

‘I was a poor fisherman but yesterday/ ho 
thought to himself half-bitterly. ‘I am little 
better now, and have nothing to complain of It 
was I who forgot.’ 

Presently a servant came to usher him into a 
snug little study in which the Dowager gave 
audience to visitors of humble degree. 

‘ Lady La^nt told me to say she will see you 
directly,’ srid the man. 

Lady Larpent did not keep Hugh waiting for 
her very long. She sailed in, and was very good 
to him and venr gracious, thanking him lor the 
recent service he had rendered to Maud, and 
receiving with royal affability the expressions of 
his gratitude for his appointment to command the 
f restem Maid. With respect to her niece’s recent 
adventure she was not so ulanA 
‘ It is unendurable,’ she said, knitting her strong 
brows, ‘ that a lady staying in my house, and my 
relative, should bo terntied and threatened within 
a few hundred yards of my gate. I shall send for 
the superintendent of police down at Treport 
there, and have the mattfer attended to at once.’ 

‘ I think, Lady Larpent. that the woman who 
stopped Miss Stanhope will prove to be insane,’ 
said Hugh. 

* Mad or not,’ rejoined the Dowager, ‘ I am 
determined to prevent such conduct from being 
repeated in the future. My son, Sir Lucius, is 
very indignant also at the occurrence.' 

Then cake and wino weie brought, and Lady 
Laroent insisted that Hugh should partake of 
both, and spoke cheerily to him as to his prospects, 
addressing him os ‘Captain’ Ashton, ana assuring 
him how glad she should always be to hean oi 
his prosperity. And then Hugh took his leave, 
not having the opportunity of again exchanging a 
word or look with MauA 

‘ It would have been fitter,’ said Sir Lucius, 
who, lounging beside a bay-window, saw Hugh’s 
receding fi^re disappear in the distance, * if tnat 
confounded fisherman had come in at the back- 
door.’ 

‘ You forget,’ said Maud reproachfully, ‘ the 
circumstances under which he accompanied us 
here, and what a debt we owe him.’ 

And the Dowager coming in at that moment, 
Sir Lucius postponed any disparaging remarks 
concerning Hugh Ashton till another occasion. 
Meanwhile Hu^ himself, os he strode down the 
winding road, was moody and deep in thotlght. 

‘ Mr George ! ’ he muttered to himself ‘I could 
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tuA mistake the uroidcL The name, si ii tnuL k 
no uncommon one — and yeit I most find ImH 
old gjpqr, vlucresrer die may hide hem^, and 
leam whai her words meant.' 

* (To be eentimud.) 

WITHIN AN ACE OF DEATH. 
Wa propose to offer to our readers a few instances 
of haiT'Oreadth escapes, by which various human 
beings have been saved from death. 

Colonel GHmor rdating the story of a fight in 
which he figured, says in his Four Years in ike 
Saddle: ^Turning half-round in my saddle to call 
on my men, I received a sudden shock and felt 
deadly sick, and at the same instant saw a man 
trail his gun and run off. I killed him before he 
had gone three steps. His bail had passed through 
two coats and stuck in a pack of cards in my left- 
aide pocket. They were quite new, the wrapper 
not even having been broken open. The suits 
were each distinct. The bullet passed through all, 
stopping at the lari; card, which was the ace of 


Such another literal illustration of the phrase 
* Within an ace of death ’ is not upon record ; but 
hair-breadth escapes are common in war. At the 
battle of Laon, Steffens saw a shell strike the horse 
of a Prussian officer. Entering near the shoulder, 
it caused the poor animal to make a convulsive 
spring and throw its rider ; the fragments of the 
Htiell being projected on all sides, whHe the rider 
jumi)ed up from the ^und unhurt. — During the 
Crimean war, Colonel Wjndham, despatched to 
find out how matters were going in the first 
attack on the Eedan, saw a soldier walking along 
the trench two or three yards ahead of him. 
Presently, a round-shot came flying over the 
parapet, and the man was hidden from sight by 
tlic dust When it subsided, the colonel was 
astonished to find himself beside a living man, 
whose countenance presented a curious admixture 
of fright and joy, as scratching his head, he 
exclainied : ‘Why, dash my buttons, but that 
was amazing nigh ! ’ ‘ Ay, ay, my boy,’ responded 
the Colonel; ‘we’d much better be aigging 
trenches at threepence a rod in Norfolk ! ’ To 
which his feUow-countyman only replied : ‘ What ! 
Are yew tew from Norfolk ? ’ 

Amazingly nigh death, although in blissful igno- 
rance of the fact, was the Confederate staff-officer 
nmrked down by a NorthemePs rifle, and only 
saved by the officer commanding the platoon 
hajjpening to recognise in him a client of the 
insurance office of which he was secretary ; and 
striking up the levelled weapon with : ‘ Don’t 
shoot ; we ’ve got a policy on him ! ’ — Dr Brydon, 
the sole English survivor of the retreat from 
Cabul, during the last Afghanistan war, was 
quite aware of the narrowness of Ris escape, 
but never could understand how it came about 
After a long and terrible ride, he was just con- 
gratulating himself upon having at last got clear of 
the enemy, when he found himself pursued by a 
solitary horseman. He had but a broken sword 
wherewith to defend himself, and with this he 
managed to intercept a cut at his head, directed 
with such force that it cleft through the base 
of his ‘blade and left only the hilt,, which the 
doctor hurled in lus assailant’s face ; and the next 


m/am% tho A%1um cut iksotigh Btydoak heMdU 
piffee and the awg^e he^ smxisl&g 

f laced inside ifc Uzuimed, half-etanne^ and 
opdeis^ he mechanically stooped to recover hit 
fallen rem ; when to his sorprise and relief, his foe 
tamed away and ^cq>ed odS^ leaving the Doetoiir 
to djM^ himself to Jelalabad. 

The sword of jnstioe is not always rii^f^y 
directed, and sometimes comes near perpetrating 
murder. A young New-Yorker namM Wella 
went one evening to Booth’s Theatre. Taken 
with a fit of coughing, he left the theatre intending 
to go home ; but amr going some little distanei^ 
it came on snowing so fast that he retraced Ms 
steps. As he strode along, two men came roriting 
down the stree^ one of them dxqpping a gold 
watch and chaim which Wells picked U|^ and 
then went after the loser, running into the anas 
of a policeman, who marched him off to the 
station to explain matters. Presently a messengmr 
arrived in hot haste, saying the thief was wanted 
pt the Fifth Avenue Hotel Wells was token 
there, and brought face to face with a man lying 
on a lounge, covered with blood. 'Is this the 
man who stabbed you 7 ’ asked the officer. ‘ It i&' 
said the poor fellow, falling back, never to speak 
again. Wells was tried for the murder, found 

f uilty, and sentenced to be han^d ; and hanged 
e would have been, if a fortmght befine the wy 
fixed for his execution, a prisoner in Sing-Sing 
had not confessed on his death-bed that he had 
robbed the man of his watch, then stabbed him 
and run off, afterwards dropping the watch as he 
ran. 

Among the Communists tried at Versailles was 
Jean Baptiste Pigerre, charged withcommaudingthe 
firing-party who shot the hostages at La Boquette. 
He protested he knew nothing of the dreadful 
business, and was not aware that the hostages had 
been shot until after his arrest. His denial went for 
nought. He had been denounced by members of 
his own party ; three of them on trial with him 
declared he vm at La Boquette. M. Ohevrieu, 
a prisoner there at the time, said he saw Pigerre 
from his cell dressed as a National Guard, tzmling 
a scabbard after him ; his face was fixed in his 
memory ; and Soisson, a police-officer, asserted 
emphatically ; ‘ That ’s the man.’ Only one voice 
was raised in Pigerre’s behalf that of the Com- 
munist judge Qenton. ‘You can shoot me if you 
like,’ exclaimed he ; * but Pigerre is innocent ; he 
I had nothing to do with it.’ The prosecutor summed 
up, insisting upon Pigerre’s conviction with the 
I rest ; the advocates for the accused said their 
ineffectual say ; and then came an interruption, i 
A man nam^ Jarraud, whom everybody agreed I 
was implicated in the murder of the hostages, i 
and who was supposed to have been killed by 
I the soldiers, was brought into court. Pigerre was 
ordered to stand forward. ^That's not the man 
who commanded,’ said Jarraud. ‘ 0 no ; the leader 
of the band was Sicard.’ The proceedings we» 
suspended, and that same evening Sict^ Was 
found in one of the prisons. It was evident he 
had not long to live ; but they carried him to 
Versailles, to te.stify Pigerre’s innocence, and 
convince all the wituosaes, save the three Com- 
munists, that they had been misled by the extra- 
ordinary resemblance between the two men. The 
prosecutor at once demanded that the accusation 
he had f<ftniulated against Pigerre should be 
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.Shvcottmp# Stay* 

iiig la mm mOSadg llte Beiga of Tenroiy was 
‘K^ l«Sier nnforttmate 'anstoorats * l»e£ore 
om jt tiiStnmala She pleaded that ahc was 

•H l^eti|dlWOj||)«a ; but was on the point of being 
lOHItlBd oat to the waiting tombril* when one of 
Ittw ladges asked her what province in England 
she was a native of. In her fright she exclauued 
*%dop;* a reply greeted by a general shout and 
ftla ppStg of hauds^ followed by an order to let 
her go ; and amid cries of ‘Salope ! Salope !* the 
dazed gill was hustled into the street, to run 
home, wondering that her head was still on her 
Shoulders, litrie thinking that by uttering the word 

* Salop,’ she had efiectually rebutted the notion of 
her being one of the hated aristoointa, thanks to 

* Salope’ being a word then used to designate one 
of the most depraved of her sex. 

Another remarkable escape of that terrible time 
was that of M. de CMteaubrun, for he was not only 
condemned, but actually waited bis turn at the 
gmUotine, standing sixteenth in a line of twenty. 

fifteenth bead had fallen, when the machine 
got out of order, and the five had to wait until it 
was repaired. The crowd pressed forward to see 
what was going on ; and as it began to dark 
M. de Cyiteaubrun found bimsolf gradually thrust 
into &e rear of the spectators; so he wisely slipped 
away, and meeting a man simple enough or cuan- 
table enough to take his word that a wag had tied 
his hands and run off with his hat, had his hands 
set free, and managed to reach a safe hiding-place. 
A few Mys later he put himself beyond the reach 
of the executioner. 

Migor Duncan vouches for the truth of the 
following tale. In 1837, the Christino general 
Escaleta was murdered at Miranda by the 
mutineeiing regiment of Segovia. About two 
months later, Espartero and his anny arrived 
at Miranda; and on the 30tli of October, the 
whole force was paraded outside the town, the 
regiment of Segovia being flanked by artillery 
and other regiments. Accompanied by his staff, 
]^artero rode up to it, and told the men he had 
coma to ask for his old friend and commander, 
chief Escalera. ‘Where is he?’ he cried, 
^en pointing to the dead commander’s resting- 
plac^ went on : 'He is there, ibnlly murdered ! 

1 call upon all of you who are true soldiers to 
give up the names of his assassins.’ Twice he 
made the appeal, and silence was the only answer. 
Espartero toen ordered the regiment to be num- 
bered off from the right, and every twentieth 
me" to be brought to the front and be prepared 
for immediate execution. At this a sergeant 
stepped forward and named ten men as the 
actual murderers of Escalera. These were marched 
off and placed in a line with their backs to a 
When wall, one only protesting hU innocence as 
he was dragged to the end of the Ime. Before 
the fatal vouey was flred, he darted nimbly round 
the comer of^the wall and xm along the front of 
the troops ; but was recaptured, and taken back to 
his allotted place. A voice from the ranks cried out 
that they had the wrong man, the real criminal ' 
be^ a soldier of 'the same name in hospital 
at Bumos. Espartero ordered the man to be 
xamove^ udiile the rest received thsu deserts. 
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one was found there, taken friyei we and 

ehpt,hieiiainesakeofmiaebeinea«tM 
A snake once preventod a thief onnalittih^ 
something worse utan theft* A wclain of Oude 
and her daughter once alighted at the etatioa at 
Hurdul, andhired a conveyance to take theia to 
their village. When they had gone half>4Hiozen 
miles on their way, the driver pulling up in a 
lonely spot, demanded their ^ewrileryj and upon 
their demurring, tied the pair to the vehicle and 
seized the trinkets. Then bethinking himself that 
d^ women could tell no tales, the ruffian drew 
out his knife ; but slipping from his grasp, it fell 
into a ditch. He plunged his hand in the water to 
recover the knife ; and a*i he clutched it, a black 
snake fixed its fangs in the would-be murderer’s 
hand. He succumbed to the poison, and in ten 
minutes was past hurting anybody. The women 
were discovered by some villager^ and released ; 
buti the corpse of the driver was left alone until 
the police coming on the scene, removed the body 
to the police station. 

Of all the wonderful cafions or gorges of 
Colorado, the Grand Caiion of the Arkansas, 
with almost perpendicular walls, in some places 
several thousand feet high, is the most wonderfal. 
The gorge of this cauon used to be impassable 
except in winter, until railway operations weie 
commenced and paths of a sort cut in the sides 
of the precipices. Wishing to see how the said 
operations were progressing, Professor Mallet 
and a party ol friends sot out one afternoon 
from Canon City. As long as they kept to the 
horse-trail, all went well; but upon reaching a 
point just beyond it, Mrs Mallet’s horse stumbled 
and fell. The lady contrived to disentangle her- 
self from the animal, and dropping some ten feet, 
caught with her lingers the cud of a narrow shell 
of rock, and there held on, dangling in air above 
the rapid rolling Arkansas ; and to make matters 
worse^ the horse, followirg its mistzess, had fallen j 
or slipped on the same ledge, where it stood 
close to the wall and almost as motionless as the 
rock itsell The horrified party hastened to the 
rescue; and the Professor, alter some anxious 
ininntes, had his wife sale and sound by liis side. 
To help the horse was a more difficult matter ; and 
an liour elapsed before men and ropes could be 
got from the nearest camp ; and all tW time the 
poor creature, seemingly aware that he was not 
to be left to his own resomces, stood quietly on 
the narrow shelf, hardly a[)pearing to draw breath ; 
nor did he attempt to use his limbs until he found 
himself upon the suse footing of the pathway 
above. 

On the 14tU of October 1877, Miss Lizzie Wise 
made her twentieth balloon ascent at St Louis. 
She had no ^mpanion, and soon after starting 
found it advisable to throw out ballast The 
balloon sheft up lialf a mile, but only to descend 
as quickly again ; and the aeronaut determined 
to make a dart lor earth. ‘ Now,’ says she, ‘ came 
the most trying of all my balloon experiences. I 
could not see a thing on earth, and the balloon 
made fearful plunges through the woods, crashing 
and cracking the limbs of the trees as it went 
along. All of a sudden 1 was lifted up several 
leet above the tree-tops, but only to plunge down, 
more suddenly between the tall trees, * where 
the balloon became hedged in, and I partly made 
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itU. y^ g***, hn looked lot uis 
notM, 'Shtf mne gone. Some one eomt 
jMltiikft Idm, end viiihdxsira thib notes. The 
doobtod his senses; sesnehed his 
|nslM% lent he wk^ hove pnt them them 
iSMsrims'j tim he hnniedlf told the elexk of 
III The nnmben of the notes had been 
fmmviAf and a fleet messenger was de^tched 
In iSsa "Pawlc of England to stqp them. When he 
soatived them, he was told thegr weie aU cashed 
in mdd three minutes ago. 

AMAfliBf ease may be giren. A gentleman of 
great experience in the commercial world cashed 
a cheque at a London hank for eleven hundred 
poumls, ta^g the whole in one>hundred>poimd 
notes. He was only a few yards from the bank 
when a person leemnbling a clerk^ bareheaded and 
with a pen behind his ear, touched Mm on the 
shoulder, saying : * tout pardon sir ; will you 
allow me just to take the number of these notes 
again ? 1 won’t keep you a minute.* The gentle- 
man, taken off his gut^ handed the notes over to 
the supposed derk, whom he followed into the 
bonk. Alter giving the former time to reach the 
top end and return, he met the gentleman at the 
door, etmiig : * Please walk this way; that gentle- 
man wul attend to you in a minute ; ’ pointing to 
a clerk who was deeply engaged. Five minutes 
elapsed before the gentleman could draw the 
derk's attention to Ms case ; and he was thunder- 
struck to find that this officid knew notMng about 
it The other derks were interrogated, and they 
were equally in the dark. Of coarse no time 
was lost in going to the Bank of England; but 
too late ; the dever rogue had been bmre &em, 
and obtained gold for the notee. 

A case of almost a similar character must be 
given, to drew that the dever rogue does not work 
without accomplices. A gentlmnan was mtying in 
a large sum of money into a bank at the West End 
of London, when a nundred-pound note was snd- 
denly missed. In a moment a cab was called, and 
the number transmitted to the Bank of England. 
In a &w minutes the note was presented, and the 
gold paid; and as is usual with the Bank authori- 
tiesi, w person was followed and given in charge ; 
but to the surprise of all, the hundred sovereigns 
had disiqtpeiired. How the rogue managed to 
obtsia access to his accomplice without being 
detect in transmitting the money, is a mystery, 
but it was deme; The man did not get free how- 
ever, for the handwriting on the note was proved 
to M Ms ; and as he had riven a false name and 
address, he was prosecuted, and London was free 
of Mm for a time. 

The great Dimsdale frauds, which conristed of 
laMicating false title-deeds, have been described 
in these pages. We question whether anv of these 
fraudulent transactions equalled the following in 
audacity. It reminds ns of the tricks in *Gil Inas.* 
A eentleman was going abroad fenr twelve months, 
and he desired to let ms house ready famished for 
that period. The ground-rent was forty pounds 
per annum, but the rateable value was two hun- 
dred and forty, and the gentleimm held a lease for 
twenty-seven years .unexpired. On his way from 
the dub one night he met a military-looking man, 
who gave the name of an officer in the Army List, 
and assumed a knowledge of this *^ntleinan’s 


f»nily, making infUiririi about mlMiiMML iririi 
whmn ho dsdLamd he was unril eaquami Of 
comm this osteumlly ted to * rMiiate to % dnlt, 
and the pseud^Hifficer was ifltwdnosd ny Om 
genttemon, end e social tfmmihg i»&al The noost 
day (Ms new friend called at me geaUhMoaa’e 
house, and upon Me saving that he mqMiied a 
furnished zesidenee fin nimself and hli jEsmily, 
what could be mme satisiactQry than that he ohoula 
have that of Ms frimid’e friend. The baxgate woa 
soon mad^ and the gentleman though himself 
paxticalsrly cautious when he d eni and e d two 
hundred pounds for a quarter’s rmt in advance; 
wMoh he obtained, and the privilege of leaving , 
the old butler and housekeeper in the house to 
look after Ms property aod attend to the new 
tenant. Scarcely had the gentleman quitted the 
English shores when the pretended officer wwt to 
a celebrated house-agent and announced Mmself 
as the lease-holder, assuming the name of the 
gentleman from whom he rented the house. He 
said he wanted to sell the lease together with the 
household fumituze ; and he actusHy obtained six 
thousand five hundred for it, and decamped with 
the money. Of course when the next tenant come 
to take pcffisession, the butler telegraphed for his 
master, and it was found that the deeds were forged. 

One could hardlv expect that anylMng uke 
Phmdering & la Mode could have been developed 
in connection with the business of catru^e-building. 
Yet, such we are assured was the case. It occurr^ 
some years t^o. A certain builder of carriageB 
made a practice of keeping a carriage on band to 
palm off on the executors of deceased noblemen, 
it was a costly veMcle, handsomely fitted up. As 
soon as the death of a nobleman occuirra, the 
carriage was decorated with the arms of the 
deceased in the best style of herald-pointing. 
With this preparation, a letter was despatched to 
the executors xespectfully inquiring when it would 
be convenient to remove the carriage which had 
been built according to«the orders of his lordship. 

It had been some time ready to be taken away, 
and the price was one hnndred and ninety pounds, 
or some such sum. TMs unpleasant announce- 
ment usually led to a compromise. The carriage 
not being wanted, a sum of money was paid by 
the executors to take it off their handa This 
was precisely what was anticipated. The carriage 
was now readv for a fresh start in, plundering. 
The armorial Dealings were obliterated; and the 
panels were prepared to receive the heraldic 
blazonry of the next nobleman on whose executors 
the same trick could be played off Veiv clever 
this; but like all roperies, it was at length found 
out, and a loss of reputation ensued. What 
became of the carriage that had undeigone so 
many transformations, we know not. 

A remarkable matter, which will possibly be the 
groundwork of a lengthened trial, shevis now the 
clever rogues are always on the alert. An old 
gentleman was very near to death ; he was desirous 
of leaving his worldly affairs in such a straight- 
forward manner that Ms executors should have 
no trouble. He had his nieces around Mm, the 
daughters of a sister ; but his brother hod settled 
in the West Indies, and died there, leaving two 


sons ; and the old man thought it his duty, as he 
had no children of Ms own, to divide his property 
equally between Ms nephews and nieces. *To the 
surpiue of the family, a telegram was recrived from 


I im..' gtf w., *!>***^i**.‘ 


atitiii tlutk tits sidsst msplisir M 
sismd aii; tiuti fMt md. wooM'lie is sstlt 

tisgr, Jitlrvai as «ati it gstfs 

tiw aid man peast i^sam^ 

ssdsw|^a£U|f'iml^^ tiw siseSB graatedlMm 
«itii.afieaSoa at tiieir ootudib ^ icsowledge of 
tits fasiily mu aufficiMit to MtisfV tiiem of 
Ida individsality. The ss<de awnt for hu kwytar, 
aoede a seir wiu, asd 8|f>oistod hia nephew eole 
fflucntor. A month afterwuds, the old man died, 
and the nephew was aceadvdy anxions to have 
the will proved at axe early date and tiie estate 
realiiied. He paid the nieces their l^^ades; his 
brother’s and his own he was snpposM to take 
back with him to tiie West Indies. Some months 
afterwards letten were received from the bond jiie 
nephews proving that they had not so much as 
heard of their unde’s death, much less recdved 
the legacies. There must have been more than 
one ctever rogne in that adventure ; bat how 
the false nephew obtained information enonch to 
satisfy every one concerned and make good his 
claim to the property, is a mystery. 

It cannot be too widely known that roguery 
in the guise of elegant manners prevails in some 
of the best cirdes m the metropolis Bascals on 
the outlook for dupes are found in the clubs, at 
the bar, in the messroom, at social parties, in the 
railway train, on board the steamboat, at the 
opera — ^yea, everywhere in London bfe where there 
is an opportunity of gaining money and sacrificing 
the unfortunate victim. The clever rogues are 
not now confined to the uneducated. Men with 
university training and aristocratic associations 
prowl about like wild beasts seeking whom they 
can devour, and are ever on the alert to capture 
the innocent and beguile them as serpents would 
their prey. That such a state of things should 
exist is certainly very melancholy. The only 
explanation that can be ofi'ered is, that vast hordes 
of young men with loose and extravagant habits, 
who despise all regular means of industry, betake 
themselves to schemes of villainy in order to 
maintain appearances. And it is sorrowful to 
think how the low type of morality which has 
been latterly developed in respectable circles, 
has spread like a canker through various condi- 
tions of society. A costly style of living at what- 
ever sacrifice of principle, is uiuloubtedly at the 
basis of all the sorts of plundering we have 
specified. Very despicable ! But to repeat an 
expressive phrase employed by one of Walter 
Scout’s characters, 'meanness is the natural com- 
panion of profligacy.’ 

EXPERIENCES OF A BOW-STREET 
^ RUNNER. 

A NAEBOW ESCAPE. 

One of my journeys called me away to & town in 
Suffolk, where I was ordered to take charge of a 
prisoner to be discharged the next day from one 
of the local jails, in which he had been undergo- 
ing a year’s imprisonment for a criminal assault 
The man had been let out on a tioket-of-leave 
from the Defatice hulk at Woolwich, and had 
speedily, as it appeared, got into trouble down in 
the country. As he was merely ‘rjantod’ to 
complete his original sentence— having broken hie 


^sobld be no b oti tfuf 
bltit imSdo tite prison, aol «#i«f 
t&tdk pnettroomi for Iub Mdb keeping as 
t>Mt to mj jqilgiiieisk 

Jiuft as I ffu about to leame the oflfoe in Bow 
Streep one of xnj eoiazadee with whom I was 
rather intimate came in, having finished a journey 
such as I was mys^ about to set off (m. 
' Going out, Tom V he asked ; and on lii^ telling 
him where 1 was bound fox^ he cemtinaed: ‘ Better 
have this " barker,” Tom ; yon may find it nsefui* 
At the same time he produced a small pocket- 
pistol, which he hdd out for my acceptance. * I 
^ve not got any powder,’ he a^ed ; ' bat here 
! ate some caps and bullets.’ It seems needless to 
remark that this was before the days of revolvers 
and patent cartridges; we bad then to load in 
the old fashion, and had merely got as far as the 
introduction of the percussion cap. I had never 
before carried anything more deadly by way of 
protection than a life-preserver ; but as my friend 
seemed to mean a kindness, I luade no ado about 
accepting Ms offer; and having ‘capped’ the 
pistol there and then, I consigned it to the side- 
pocket of a pilot-coat, which 1 wore buttoned over 
my uniform. 

My journey down to Suffolk calls for no parti- 
cular notice. In due time the railway deposited 
me at my destination, and left me with ample 
leisure to call upon the governor of the prison 
over-night, with a view to arranging for my carry- 
ing off my charge the next morning. 1 asked 
what sort of a customer I would Imve to de^ 
with, and must confess 1 did not feel much 
encouraged by the reply. 

‘He is what I would call a nasly customer,’ 
was the answer. ‘He has given us a deal of 
trouble while we have had charge of him ; con- 
tinually breaking prison rules, and more than 
once he has tried to commit suicide in the most 
determined manner by tearing open the veins in 
his arms with his finger-nails.’ 

This account of matters was not, as may well 
be supposed, at all enlivening ; and when the 
governor added that the man was a perfect giant, 
and liad been a ‘ navvy ’ before he fell into evil 
courses, I b^an to fear that my work was cut out 
for me. However, there was no help for it. We 
Bow-Street Runners had as fickle customers to 
deal with as any of your modem Detectivea. All 
1 could do was to ask that the prisoner should be 
detained until 1 got over in the morning. I told 
the governor where I had put up ; but he did not 
seem disposed to offer me his company for an hour 
or two in the evening, and to me he hardly 
appeared the sort of man 1 could ask in an off-hand 
way to take a friendly glass ; so my arrangements 
being thus far completed, 1 there and then left 
him. 

The inn where I had taken up my quarters 
stood right opposite the jail eutoanoe, and as the 
street was somewhat of the narrowed the most 
oomplete v%w of all comers and goers could be 
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commanded from front of my temporary | 
xeaidexwe.. Aa my landlady knew the ercan^ I 
had conm on* and had a moat becoming reapebt 
for the repreeentatiTe of the la% she kindly 
accoimaodated me with her own private parlour 
aa a utting-room ; and a very pleasant evening 1 
epmi.t in 'tibe company of the intelligent daughter 
of the house, business leaving her mother but 
little time to bestow upon me. Next morning 
found me seated at a very comfortable breakfast, 
and the weather being tine, the window of the 
private parlour was open, affording a perfect view 
of all tLit might take place at the prison door 
opposite. Wliile I was absorbed in the good cheer 
before me, I was startled by an exclamation from 
both the landlady and her daughter, which caused 
me to look up and instinctively to glance across 
the street 

‘ Did you ever see such a big, coarse, and , 
clumssy-looking woman ? ’ exclaimed the younger 
of my entertainers. 

‘ Or is it a woman at all ?’ added her mother. 

My attention was at once riveted upon the new- 
comer, whom I somehow could not avoid connect - 1 
ing with the criminal it would so soon become 
my duty to apprehend. Without saj’ing a word 
to the two ladies, I carefully and clo.sely watched 
every movement of the party opposite during the 
remainder of my morning meal. More than once 
I caught myself mentally repeating my land- 
lady’s query : ‘ Is it a woman after all ?’ The it 
must be excused, as the point was so entirely 
doubtful. For a woman, the individual was very 
considerably above the average height, and lier 
whole physique indicated far more than the 
average strength of womankind. There was a 
swagger in her walk too, most unlike the ciirriage 
of a female ; and once during her pacing in front 
of the jail door she stopped to adjust a boot- 
lace or some such matter in a fashion which 
shewed an entire absence of delicacy, and at the 
same time shewed a portion of a limb •which 
might have done credit to an athlete in the 
hipest state of training. I was fairly puzzled, 
and none the less so that I had twice noticed 
her ringing the prison bell, and that I knew there 
was but one individual to be discharged that 
morning, and that it was close upon my time 
to go and look after him. I had barely finished 
my last cup of coffee, -when one of the prison 
warders came across to say that the M-ife of my 
prisoner was waiting outside, and had twice made 
a demand to see him ; but that the governor 
(lid not care to accede to the request without first 
consulting me. After casting the matter over iu 
my own mind for a minute, I told the warder 
tW I did not mind the woman being admitted, 
but tW the tjvo ought to be very closely watched 
daring the interview. The man re-entered the 
prison, and within a few minutes 1 observed that 
the woman was called in. 

Punctual to my time, I crossed over to the 
prison, and found my charge waiting for me, his 
wife being still with him, and no one in the room 
but the governor. Contrary to my expectations, 
tbe prisoner held up his wrists and submitted to 
be handcuffed with, tbe most lamb-lALe docility. 


Wbeu we got out into the street, I sngg^l^ as 
there was time to spare, that tbe stalwart pair 
should have a bit of breakfast at my ^pense, 
before starting on the journey for town, I thought 
tbe woman seemed a little taken* aback at my 
invitation ; however, it was acceded to ; and we 
entered the inn parlour, where I requested the 
landlady to produce a plentiful supply of ham 
and eggs; and as the pair preferred wo to tea 
or coffee, I ordered them a pint apiece. I had 
of course to unlock one hand in (jrder to allow 
my prisoner the free use of his knife and fork ; 
and after what I had heard the night before, I 
thought it was rather a risky thing tor me to do, 
as though ho might not attempt to do me any 
mischief, it was just possible he might try to 
inflict some serious mischief on himself. All how- 
ever, passed off safely; and when breakfast was 
tiaished, I told him he must bid his wife good- 
bye, as I (lid not want to attract any attention 
at the railway station. A kiss was accordingly 
exchanged, the bracelets were again adjusted to 
his wrists, and wo set off at a brisk jmee. 

When we got to the station, I learned that the 
next ‘ up ’ train was an express, and that 1 would 
have to look sluup, a.s it might be expect'd imme- 
diately, and made but a brief stoppage. The train 
in fact came m almost t») a minute after the 
information w.i.>, coinmnnicatcd to me ; and I 
hurried across the platform, got ray man into a 
second-class raniage— the compartiueul I had only 
just time to notion was empty. The uhislle 
S(mn(led, and the train 'was beginning to move, 
when tin* door u'as flung vitdently <»peu, and iu | 
jumped the prisoner’s wife, taking In-r seat right j 
opiiosite me. There was but time for the porter to ^ 
sl.uu to the door when we ■were off. It need not ' 
be said that I was very f.ir from being satisfied | 
with the look of things, and that I had made uj> j 
my mind to be carefully on my guard. I. said 
nothing, being fully determined not to betray any 
uuea9iuco.s, though it must he owned I felt uiuch. 
Before we had gone any great svay, my jinsoner 
turned sideways to me and said : ‘ Master, my 
mis.>^us and im* have some small matters of our 
own we would like to talk over ; and as they don’t 
concern you in the least, p’rajw you wouldn’t mind 
looking out o’ winder for a minute or two while 
we have our talk,’ 

‘ That T could not possibly do,’ was niy imme- 
diate answer. ‘My duty is to keep you -always 
under my eye and control ; and besides, as yon 
have just said, your domestic arrangements can l)e 
a matter of no concern to me, so you can discuss 
them as freely as you jilease without minding my 
presence.’ 

This answer seemed to disconcert both of them ; 
but as if by w'ay of compromise, I at the same 
time leant towards the w'indow of the carriage for 
a moment, and glanced outside. My hearing is 
sharp endugh now, but at the time I speak of 
was even more acute. J ust as I turned my head, 

I heard, or fancied I heard, the man wdiispcr tho 
words : ‘ Both together.’ Instantly the suspicion 
flashed across my mind that these ■w'ords related 
to myself, and I turned round and faced the couple 
in a moment. What I saw in tho expression of 
each of lh(;m seemed to warrant my acting ■wdth 
immediate decision. I seized the man between 
his manaclpd wrists so that he could not false his 
hands. With an instinctive thought, I plunged 
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S&aiuaH^ illtiB,, 

<<9an«nta 'fmmg ibro%li a oueoi^ or ^KranclL 
dxeoit;, are mettiUNed sad ffra|)}ii^ . 

He tekee advantage ox the iaot that when an 
electdo oonent passes through a conductor, heat is 
generated. The conductor In this case is a very 
thin strip of metal, foming an important part of a 
complicated i^paratus contrived to measure, regu* 
late, and zecoid the currents passing through it 


laitet and zecom the currents 
One end of the thin strip tom 


using through it 
es a lever, and as 


the length of the strip vari^ with its ten^rature, 
the lever is moved accoraingl;^;, and affects the 
other members of the apparatus, inclnding a pencil 
for the record in a way which could not oe imder- 
teood without the aid of a diagram. Bat the 
movements are so ingenionsly planned that the 
thin conducting strip never gets too hot, and 
consequently * tne current itseu is rendered ve^ 
uniform, notwithstanding considerable variation in i 
its forces or in the resistance of the lamp, or other 
extraneous resistance which the strip is mtended to 
rebate.’ 

Mr Siemens says further ; * It might appear at 
first right that, in dealing with powerful currents, 
the breaking of contacts would cause serious iucou- 
venience. in consequence of the discharge of extra 
oniTent oetween the points of contact Bat no 
such discharges of any importance actually take 
place, because the met^c continuity of the circuit 
u never broken, and each contact serves only to 
diminish to some extent the resistance of the 
r^^uloting rheostat' The papers summarised in 
the foregoing paragraphs are published with illus- 
tratiouB in the Proceeain^s of tne Royal Society. 

Mr Schwendler, supenntendent electrician to the 
government of India, has daring eighteen months 
made experiments on electric li^t^ at the India 
Stores Depot, Lamberii, and a prSds of his interest- 
ing Report has just been published by the India 
Office. He recommends that the light should be 
adopted for railway stations in India, and is now 
ma his way thither to carry out the work.— At 
Marston, in Cheshire, the ^eriment has been 
tried of lighting by electricity a rock-salt mine, 
including uom seven to eight acres of excavations, 
with complete success, and contrasting advan- 
ti^ously in brilliancy and in cost with the old 
tallow-candles. 

Professor Greene of Troy, state of New York, 
having to snpeiintend the erection of an astro- 
nomim observatory, decided that the dome should 
be made of paper, with a view to avoid the 
heavy weight, &om five to ten tons, of a dome con- 
structed in tne ordinary way, and the machinexy 
required to revolve it. The dome in question is 
twenty-nine feet in diameter : paper of the best 
quality, one-eixth of an inch thick, was made 
expressly for the purpose, and fitted in sections 
to the wooden framework. The structure (of the 
paper) is described ‘as compact as that of the 


ihemselvee in certain definite which, 

aoooxding to Mr A. M. Mayer (Un^ States) 
exempUl^ mdeenlac stractore and moleonkr 
action, in some instances the groops aateme an 
uirstahle form ; bat by movement of the upper 
magnet, or at times a knock on tlw tahl^ they 
take up a stable configuration. These configura- 
tions may be recorded (if before immersion the 
upper euQs of the needles have been toadied with 
printer’s ink) by laying upon them a piece of flat 
cardboard, when the mace of each needle will be 
shewn by a dot ; and drawing a straight line 


hardest wood, which it greatly excels in strength, 
toughness, and freedom from anv liability to 
firactore.’ The surface is painted, and as no 
external nails are used, this novel roof may be 
expected to last many years. The total weight is 
about four thonsand pounds, which con be revolved 
by hand without the use of machinmy. 

Needles may be used as magnets, and made to. 
float vertically in water by attaching a speck of 
cork to the eye end. If, while thus floating, a 
large magnet is held above them, t^^ey arrange 


from dot to dot, the representative forms become 
at once apparent. From the triangle, square, and 
pentagon, they pass into hex^ons, octagons deca> 
gone, and compose groups wimin gton]^: ‘stable 
nuclei which may be suggestive to chemists and 
crystallographers.* 

Professor Loomis, nntiring in his meteorological 
investigations, has by the aid of a series of charts 
succeeded in identifying a number of storms, and 
in following thirty-six in their course across the 
Atlantic. Eight of them become merged with 
other storms on the way ; hence twenty-e^ht 
only reached the coast of Eutoto within the time 
included in the discussion, Marcn 1874 to Novem- 
ber 1875. Nearly all of these storms, says the 
Professor, pursued a course north of cost, and 
passed considerably to the north of Scotland; 
hence they did not exhibit much violence on the 
coast of ^gland. He concludes therefore that 
when a centre of low barometric pressure ^low 
twenty-nine inches) leaves the coast of the United 
States, the probability that it will pass over any 

E art of England is omy one in nine ; the prolta* 
ility that it will give rise to a gale anywhere 
near the English coast is one in six ; and the 
probability that it w’ill give rise to a very fresh 
breeze is one in two. 

A noticeable fact in regard to Atlantic storms 
is their slow rate of progress, due partly to the 
erratic course of the centre of the low area, partly 
to the blending of two areas into one, wliich 
pashes the most eastern centre back to the west. 
And further, ‘there seems in the Atlantic Ocean 
to be a special cause which frequently holds 
storms nearly stationary in position from day to 
day, and this cause Is probably the abundance 
of warm vapour rising from tne Gulf Stream, 
in close proximity to the cold dry air from the 
neighbouring coast of North America. Hence We 
see that when American storms are predicted to 
appear upon the European coast, and it is assumed 
that they will cross the ocean at the same rate 
as they have crossed the United States, the predic- 
tion will seldom be verified.’ 

Professor Loomis has begun a comparison of 
the observations made on the top of high moun- 
tains with those made at the foot, and with the 
winds and weather of the adjacent country. The 
result cannot fail to be instructive. Ere long, 
similar researches may be made north of the 
Tweed, for the Scottish Meteorological Society 
are about to build an observatory on the top of 
Ben Nevis. ""n 

Professor Langley, of the AllMheny Observatory, 
is of opinion that the atmosphere of the sun is 
proved to bo a thin stratum which cuts off one- 
naif of the heat that would otherwise reach the 
earth. Ho calculates that if this envelope, should 
be thickeifed twenty-five per cent., the mean 
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temperature of our jg^e would ho reduoed «ne 
.imamred degreee Fafaceuheit ; aud he aunsgeete that 
oueh a thiokeuiug^ would account f<»r the phe< 
M * nomenaeof the glacial period. 

Obserrations^on snow collected on mountain- 
^ps and within the arctic circle £» beyond the 
if inuu&ce of factories and smoke, confirm the 
supposition that minute particles of iron float in 
the atmosphere, and in time fall to the eartL 
Some physicists believe that these flimting par- 
ticles of iron are concerned in the striking phe- 
nomena of the aurora. Qronemanu of Gottingen 
holds that streams of the particles revolve round 
the sun, and that when passing the earth they 
are attracted to the poles, and thence stretch forth 
as long filaments into s^ce. But as they travel 
with planetary velocity, they become ignited in 
our atmospboro, and thus produce the luminous 
appearances or auroras. In his recent voyages, 
Professor Nordenskiold examined snow far in the 
north beyond Spitzbergen, and found therein 
exceedingly small particles of metallic iron, phos- 
phorus, cobalt, and fragmento of Diatomacese. 

From experiments made in France, it is ascer- 
tained that the amount of sugar in beet-root varies 
in direct proportion to the size of the leaves ; 
in other words, the huger the leaf the more sugar. 
Sugar exists also in the leaves ; but in small 
quantity except in the midrib. 

The sweet substance 'nectar’ found in blossoms 
and flowers, has been subjected to experiment by 
Mr Wilson, who from his results has worked 
out some curiously interesting calculations. For 
example, one hundred and twenty-five heads of 
clover yield approximately one gram of sugar ; 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand heads yield 
one kilogram ; and as each head contains about 
sixty florets, seven million five hundred thousand 
distinct flower-tubes must be sucked in order to 
obtain one kilo of sugar. ‘Now,’ continues Mr 
AVilson, ‘as honey, roughly, may be said to 
coutain seventy-live per cgnt. of sugar, we have 
one kilo equivalent to five million six hundred 
thousand flowers in round numbers, or say two- 
and-a-half millions of visits for one pound of 
honey. This shews what an amazing amount of 
labour the bees must perform.’ A notable part 
of the sugar is cane-sugar, which is remarkable, 
for honey containing cane-sugar is looked on by 
dealers as adulterated. A nice question here 
arises to the way in which the nectar is con- 
verted into cane-sugar while in possession of the 
bee. It is worthy of notice tliat in this country 
the fuchsia does not part with its nectar, in 
consequence of the nectary being inaccessible to 
native British insects. 

The Geographical Society, with a view to make 
geography more widely known, have enlarged the 
size of their Proceedings^ and fiUed it with accounts 
of travels and explorations, and reports of dis- 
covery in all parts of the globe, interesting not 
only to scientific geographers, but to what is 
called the ordinary reader. Among the contents 
of the new number, illustrated by maps, are the 
Arctic Expeditions of 1878, in which the northern 
coast of Asia was visited ; the mountain passes of 
Afghanistan ; and Signor D’ Albertis’ v^age of 
live hundred miles up the Fly Kver in New 
Guinea. This voyage was undertaken in the 
hope ofi collecting oirds and novel objects in 
natural history ; but it was divei8ified*by many 




iucidenta. New Gninea la sot itidre 
tlum miles tern the uorthwn extmaxk% oi 
Aqsixalia : the intervening sea-cbannel is sbmow, 
and Mr B* Albertis is of opinion that the two 
countries will at no distant day be united, not, as 
he remarks, by Nature’s gmat agencies of subter- 
raneous upheaval, but by ‘the modest yet 
laborious and industrious operatives which am 
now at work. It will be the polypos and corals 
which will gradually unite m one those two 
largest islands in the world.’ 

The Rev. W. E. Griffis, who has been Professor 
at the Imperial University of Tokio, states as 
evidence of progress in Japan since that conntiy 
joined the postal union, that the number of letters 
sent through the post-office in 1877 was 23,657,052, 
of which not more than 140,631 were for foreign, 
countries. The post-cards were 6,764,272, and 
newspapers 7,372,536. Of post-offices throughout 
the country there are 3744, of receiving agencies 
151, of stamp ^encies 916, and of street letter- 
boxes 866. This shews that the Japanese were 
in earnest when they undertook to change their 
civilisation for that of the western world. And 
farther, there are around the coast thirty-four 
lighthouses, three light-ships, sixteen buoys, and 
five beacons. 

As announced, Captain Burton deliv^d Ms 
lecture to the Institute of British Architects on 
Remains of Buildings in Midian,’ and stated 
among geographical particulars that Arz Madyan, 
as the country is called by natives, has a coast-line 
of about three hundred miles on the eastern side 
of the Red Sea ; and that ‘topographically speak- 
ing the whole tract is a prolon^tion of the great 
Hauranic Valley, of the land of Moab ; of the 
Nejeb or south country ; of Idumeea, which the 
Hebrews called Edom, and of the classical 
Nabathsea, whose western capital was Petra, the 
Rock* Traces still exist of an ancient road which 
passing eighteen cities and towns, was one of the 
earliest, if not the very earliest of ‘overland 
routes ’ to and from India. ‘ Here,’ says Captain 
Burton, ‘ before the Nile route to Alexandna was 
opened, merchants disembarked their goods, pre- 
ferring the long and toilsome camel-journey to the 
dangerous ship-voyage northwards ; and, reaching 
Petra, the imports were passed on to Fhconicia 
and Egy pt.* 

Building materials were abundant, stone of 
diflerent kinds, alabaster, gypsum, and^fireclay, and 
were turned to good account by the architects and 
builders of Midian, as is testified by the numerous 
ruins of houses, temples, tombs, aqueducts, and 
mining and smelting works. At one of the sea- 
side settlements the aqueduct was three miles 
in length ; Shuwdfc, we are toh’, is a place that 
could hardly have lodged less than twenty thou- 
sand people and this is but a section of a 
once mhabited district through which can be 
traced ‘ a water-course for a total of at least four 
miles-’ 

Desolation now prevails in this once populous 
and busy mining country. But the copper and. 
the load and the gold are not jret exhausted j and 
it may be that modern enterprise will find scope 
for its energies in the 6Uicient laud of Midian. 

With regard to our recent paper on' Ostrich 
Farming, wc have to state that those who desire 
further information may have it by applying to 
Mr S. Probaj^t, 8 Brunswick Square, London. 
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OtTB ?tlT 
iny^OKBIED. 

Is k iwl 0tt« Vfho cares about keeping a 
pi^ia% Tbe idea of confining a poor little 
tibisg to a oabio foot or two was always repulsive 
to our feolingB, and yet for some years we kept 
ouok a pet 80 confined. The reason we did so is 
edtnply given. One beautiful forenoon in August, 
some five years ago, our little dog Prin came 
bounding into the parlour, evidently in a state of 
very great excitement, and commenced pulling at 
my wife’s dress in a manner to cause her great 
xmeasiness, from fear that he had been seized with 
hydrophobia. After pulling and tupging at her, 
he would rush whiningly into the kitchen, and 
then back to the parlour, rvhere similar action 
was repeated. So frightened was my wife, tliat 
after managing to get the parlour-door closed on 
him, she rushed out to the ganleu to find me, and 
relate the story of the sudden and slrungo turn 
which our usually sedate dog had taken. It was 
the Dog-days, and might not the old fellow have 
been struck with madness ? 

My wife is somewhat of an invalid, and by con- 
sequence a little nervous and easily excited ; so 
without laying too much stress on her statement, 
I preceded her to the house, ht see what was the | 
matter with the dog. On my arrival, tlie poor old ! 
fellow (a beautiful Maltese terrier) danced with ex- i 
citenient, howled, whined, rushed into the kitelien, ' 
back again to the ]>arIour, 1 iigged at mj' trousers, ' 
then at iny wife’s dress, and in short w(‘nt on at | 
such a rate as I had never witnessed before. I ' 
was certainly very much surprised and struck at 
his proceedings, but was confident that none of | 
his actions gave the slightest indication of hydro- ‘ 
phobia, as my wife had supposed. The str.uigest t 
thing was his continual bolting to the kitchen and 
returning. On following him into the kitchen, we ' 
found it was the cat that was engaging his at ten- ! 
tion ; for poor old l’u«s was standing in a corner ] 
with her back highly arched, and looking a.** if , 
she were determined t(i maintain her position at j 
all hazards. She evidently was at a lo^s to under- 1 
stand what the row w'as about, and looked to us j 
imploringly, as much as to say : ‘Would you kindly 
put an end to this tomfoolery, and let me have my 
sleep in quiet ? ’ 

‘Come, come Prin,’ I said. ‘What is all this 
nonsense about? Why are you annoying poor! 
old Pussy so ? ’ 

But he was out at the kitchen-door in a ' 
moment, and making all the efforts possil)le for us ' 
to accompany him down to the orchard. After j 
him we went accordin|»ly — ho bounding on before ' 
us, barking with all his might, and bounding back | 
again, as if to encourage us to walk luster. Ife 
seemed filled with delight and anxiety as on he 
scampered. 

‘What will the old fellow be about to shew 
us 1 ’ we said as we followed quickly after him. I 
* Perhaps a rabbit-hole ; but we ’ll see.’ j 

On he went until he was about two hundred and 
fifty yards down the green ride that intersected 1 
the orchard, when he stopped, end crept slowly j 
tinder a large black currant-bush, where he seemed J 
to snuff about for* a few seconds. When he re- 
appeared, all sym]>toras of anxiety seemed to have 1 
dmppua:^, and only delight at iindipg the object | 


of his settreh safe to possah him. He did 

not now oo»ie t6 nt with « homn lifig xash, 
hut slowly and in a sort of hslf^diaicing way^ 
switching his erect tail, and movii^ his head from 
side to side, all the while looking to ns, as if he 
meant : ‘ He’s all right heye-'youTl be as pleased 
as I am presently.’ 

And what was the object of all this anxiety and 
delight ? I looked into and ronnd the bush, but 
for a time could eee nothing. I knelt down, 
removing the low boughs gently ; and tliere, sitting 
close by the main stems of the bush, sat a poor 
little blackbini, gasping and evidently in sore 
distress. It made no effort to get away as I 
reached my hand to bring it out, hut even sat 
motionle.'^.s on my palm when I raised myself up to 
examine it. Anil what a sad plight it wjia in, to he 
sure ! One wing was broken, and one eye struck 
clean out of the socket, and hanging down close to 
its bill. My fiist thought was to strike it out of 
misery, as all hope of saving it seemed folly. But 
iiiy wile would not hear of such a thing, and beggi'd 
lor a chance to sa\ e its life, on account of tlie 
interest which Prin had taken m it. She took it 
theiefore in her hand, and tlie poor dog evinced the 
greate-t plea.sure possible, hounding liefore us all 
! the way to the house, where the cat came in again 
; for a ginxl round ot canine abuse. 

( After having given it a little w’atcr from the 
! tube of a straw, and a little, soil food adiuimstered 
i in much the same way, the poor bird seemed 
I wondcrliillv retreshed ; and it was put into a 
basket until we .siw wliether it wa-< of any u^e 
to purchase a e.igc. .*V lurd-lancier in the vicinity, 
who was abo a Veteiinary surgeon, called and cut 
the eye that was hanging clean away, and he, al- » 
loppeil oH the broken jsirt of the wing. In about 
a w’eek alter (.so Miccesslullv had he been treated 
and tended), .Mr Blackbird might liave been si-en 
seated on his jierch in a hrantl-new' wicket ("ue 
and looking us proud as Lucilei. 

And a iiieriy merry fellow poor Blacki<‘ was lor 
many a long dav after! It would he tedioit-' lo 
speak of his tricks ; but the aliection lie had for t>ld 
Piin, aud Pnn for him, was tlie most romarkahle 
thing 1 ever noticed. He would oftentime.s not 
touch his breakfa-i unless Prin sat beside him on 
the w'indow-tahle on wliich his cage was placed, 
liis delight with the old dog was hound less. But 
it the cat appeared on th“ scene he would get into 
a state ot the greatest excitemenf, and uctiiAlly 
screaiii, with terror iiutii Prin turned Puss 'out. 

Poor Blackie died very suddenly one winter 
morning, to our great grief, and we liavc never had 
a cage-]>et since. He w'as buried in a geranium 
vase in the garden. 

We coulii never he sure as lo how he came 
by his wounds. They certainly looked more as 
having been indicted by a haw'k or an owl than a 
cut. Yet why was Prin bo guardful of Puss in the 
first iusbiiice, and W'hy w'as the poor blackbird 
during all his oaiptivity so timorous on Ihe 
approach of the cat / To he sure, all birds are fear- 
ful of the feline race, but long habit accustom.s 
them in general to their jireseiice. It was not so 
howe.ver with our blackbird ; and the manner in 
which he came to his mutilated state must there- 
fore reniaiii a mystery. 
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OLD FAMILIES. 

FAjriLiES which by record and tradition can trace 
their do&ccnt throu'^'h a line of ancestors for eight 
hundred years, that is to say from the Norman 
Conf]uesl, are not very numerous ; still there are 
some, chiefly connected with the older English 
peerage. In Scotland, there are likewise families 
which boast of an antiquitv quite as great, and 
always in the saiuf* spot. Considering the vici.ssi- 
tudes through which the country has gone, the 
existence ol the.se old Scottish iamilies for such 
a length of time is certainlj' remarkable. They 
have had to battle or manceuvre their way amidst 
contending dyiia^ties and tuIer->. Sometiincs they 
•w’oto overcome, and had to llee for their lives, 
but did not lail to cast up again when nuitters 
were smoothed over, and were able to settle down 
once more in the old kattered keep which had 
sheltered their predecessors. Of all the troubles 
they went througli, none equalled that cau.sed 
by the dislocation of the monarchy in the .seven- 
teenth century, followed by the confi.scations of the 
Commonwealth. Vet, even out of these dl.sastcra, 
maby struggled aucce.ssfully, and re.sumod inheri- 
tances which have pertained to their descendants 
till the pre.sent day. 

One might moralise at some length on the 
resolute adhe.sion of old families generation after 
generation to properties that are possibly of no 
great value, and wduch for various rea.sons it 
might perhaps be better for them to quit. But 
the matter will not endure argument. There is 
a pride of place and of ancestry which overmasters 
reasoning. It is thought to be a fine thing to i 
be rich ; but where is the money that* can buy I 
the privilege of long-inherited distinction 1 A ! 
man who can say: ‘My ancestor fought in one 
of the great battles which secured the liberties 
of the country’— or that ‘ he was a statesman of 
note in very trying times’— or that ‘after fighting 
bravely at Pinkie, ho lived to enjoy the honour 
of dancing a measure with Queen Mary at Holy- 
rood’ — Ml appeal is made to feelings, that are 
imbedded in human nature. Even in now coun- 


tries entering on an historical career, there cannot 
fail to grow up cherished feelings of this kind. 
The descendants of the men who were prominent 
in achieving American Independence would be 
entitled to speak with pride of their ancestry. 
We remember being introduced to an aged gentle- 
man at Boston, Massachusetts, who spoke of 
having, when a boy, witnessed the famous empty- 
ing of the tea-chests into the harbour, and of 
having accom[)iinied his father to the lines on 
Bunker’s Hill. We looked on him with venera- 
tion, as a living relic of one of the greatest events 
in niodorn hi.story. And will not his descendants 
feel happy in the tliought of having him for an 
ancestor ? As America grows old, it will doubtless 
fall into trains of feeling not unlike those wc 
see demonstrated in Great Britain. 

In the south of Scotland, following the course 
of the Tweed, there are still sprinkled about 
families of laud-proprietors boasting an old line 
of succession. The oldest, as far as we are able 
to discover, is that of Ilorsbrugh of Horsbrugh, 
the date of wdiose settlement is lost in the mists 
of antiquity. The first of the race was an Anglo- 
Saxon chief, designated Hor.se or Or.se, who, sett- 
ling on land.s on the north bank of the Tweed, 
Peeblesshire, there reared the castle or hurg, which, 
communicated the present surname to his descend- 
ants. We have no doubt that this fainily (whose 
writs have been through our hands) is at least 
eight or nine hundred — it may be a thousand — 
years old, and till this day it retains the original 
property. All the other Iamilies in this part of 
the country are modem in comparison. 

The llorsbrughs are a kind of wonder. It will ^ 
at least appear remarkable that a family ^wbich 
may almost he traced to the days of Hengist and 
llorsa should have drvxwn out existence unchanged 
for such a long period ot time. e are not aware 
that anything ever interposed to improve their 
position, unless it was a fortunate marriage in 
the seventeenth century, between the Laird and 
the heiress of Pirn, when their possessions were 
advantageously extended, and they were able to 
take up thciV residence in a plain modem mansion 



iast«{itd «{ old castle of Horabragh) 
«l wbicb only ebme frt^ments now remain. Sur- 
eiving the lighting tlineSt they have still ni(J?b 
strangely snrvived the dosp^lfttely hard-drinking 
tunes in i&e eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when the landed gentry were 
apt to be noted for convivialities which seriously 
ate into their estates. As the rent-roll of the 
Horsbrughs has latterly been improved by feu- 
duties (rents in perpetuity) for patches of laud 
for manufactories along the Tweed, we are per- 
mitted to hope that this ancient and respectable 
family will be found flourishing in their own 
quiet way for centuries to come. Any one curious 
about tlic Horsbrughs, may consult the present 
writer's ‘ History of Peeblesshire,’ where a number 
of additional particulars are given. 

The adjoining county, Selkirkshire, at one time 
known as ‘Ettrick Forest,’ has several old families 
of note, including the well-known Scotts of Buc- 
cleucb. We might here particularise the I^onls 
Napier of Mercliiston and Ettrick, whose lirst 
ancestor of distinction perished at Flodden, 151.3, 
leaving a son, whose grandson was John Napier of 
Merchiston, the renowned inventor of Logarithms. 
Another of the old Selkirkshire families is that of 
the Murrays of Philipliaugh. Of them Sir Walter 
Sentt ob-serves : ‘ It is certain that during the 
wars of Bruce and Baliol, the family existed and 
was powerful ; for their ancestor, Archibald de 
Moravia, subscribed the oath of fealty to Edward 
I., 1296,' The circumstance of the name being 
inscribed in the roll as ‘ de Moravia ’ does not 
infer a French origin, for it was not unusual in 
state papers of the thirteenth century to translate 
names into Normau-Freneb. A transaction sup- 
posed to have taken jdace between a Scottish 
monarch — probably James V. — and one of the 
Murrays of Philiphaugh, has been commemorated 
in the ballad, known as the ‘ Sang of the 
Outlaw Murray,’ in the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.’ 

In Eoxburghshire, the next county, there are 
come very old families ; but our sjkico permits us 
to notice only three. One of these, are the Scotts, 
baronets, of Ancrnin, who in a clear line trace 
their descent from Riehhnl, who assumed the 
surname of Scott, and having founded the Priory 
of St Andrews, died in 1158 — a most respectable 
antiquity. A descendant of this personage was 
the lanaoufl Sir Michael Scott, a man of learning 
and extraordinary abilities, who flonri.shed iji the 
thirteenth century, and possessed the unenviable 
reputation of being a wizard. Another old family 
well worthy of notice is that of the Ilouglases of 
Cavers, whose last male descendant w.n3 il r Janies 
Douglas of Caver-s, who died towards the end of 
July 1878. Mr Douglas was the twentieth in 
descent froiii Archibald, illegitimate son of Jamc.s, 
second Earl of Douglas, who was killed at Chevy 
Cliase, or battle of Olterburn, in 1388, The man- 
sion of Cavers is situated in the vale, of Teviot, 
in the neighbourhood of Hawick, and in it have 
been pre.served some valuable memorials of a long 
distant past. Among these is the Douglas banner 
that was displayed at Otterburn, also certain Percy 
relics, consisting of a pair of gauntlets bearing the 
white lion of the Percies, embroidered in pearls, 
iukL fringed with filigree-work of silt^er. These 


gauntlets, evidently the work of a lady, were 
attached to the handle of Percy’s lance, and with 
it were captured by Douglas in single combat 
under the walls of Newcastle. A fiunilv tlftit can 
point to such veracious testimoni^ of ancestral 
renown, is something not heard of every day ! 

We now have to make some mention of a Ilox* 
burghshire family, about which there dusters a 
more than usual degree of interest, namely the 
Haigs of Bemersyde. A few miles below Melrose, 
on a rocky bluif overhanging the Tweed on its 
north side, and environed by some old trees, there 
stands a tall, narrow, castellated tower, much 
resembling the old cUsStles on the Border, and 
which i.s pointed out as the ancient stronghold of 
the Haigs of Berner.'iyde, one of the oldest families 
in Scotland. Near the old keep, a modern man- 
sion law been erected. The situation is beautiful 
and picturesque. Near at hand are spots rendered 
classic by associations with ballad poetry and 
stirring historical events. A native versifier has 
grouped some of the salient features in the scenery 
near to Bemersyde — 

‘Ercildoini and Cowdenknowes, 

Whore Homes had onoo commanding; 

Au<l Ihygrange, with its milk-white ewea, 

’Twixt Tweed and Leader standing ; 

The bird th.'it floes thnnigh Redpath trees. 

And Gladswood banks each morrow. 

May chant aud .sing sweet Ijt?.ader hangh, 

And bonnie knovves of Yarrow,’ 

In various old records the family name is 
written De Haga, which gives a colour to the 
idea that the Haigs were of Norman origin ; but, 
a.s already stated, the trauiilating of names into 
Norman-French was far from uncommon in 
ancient avrits. All that is distinctly known of 
the Haigs is that they were a sturdy fighting 
family in the wai-s of the succe-ssion, and tliat at 
least dates them from the thirteenth century. The 
length of time that the Haigs had been in Bom(;r- 
syde in an. unbroken line, gave rise to (i super- 
stitious legend that the family would never die 
out. We learn this from the alleged prophecy of 
Thomas of Ercildouu, ordinarily remembered as 
Thomas the Rhymer. The prophecy is not always 
repeated in the same way. The versiou most 
approved of is — 

Tydo, tyde, what jnay betyde, 

Haig sIkiII be Haig of Bvimer.s'yde. 

Admitting that the so-called prophecy is noth- 
ing more than a myth, there can be no doubt 
of the fact, iw ascertained from an ancient and 
still existing deed, to tiie eli'ect that ‘ Petrus de 
Ilaga, the fourth Ijarou, engage.s to pay to the 
church of Old Melrose, on St Cuthi)ert’8 day 
annually, half a stone of wax, or thirty pence 
jn.stead,"to light tin? said chapel, as compensation 
for the transgressions of him and his.’ Among the 
witnesses to the deed is the imme Thomas Rhymer 
of Ercildoun. Tliis, at all events, substantiates 
the existence of Thomas the Rhymer, which has 
been occasionally doubteih According to tradi- 
tion, the Rhymer flourished about 1250. He 
reputedly wrote ‘Sir Tristrera,’ a metrical romance, 
which was edited by Sir Walter Scott. Petrus 
de Haga made other donations for religious pur- 
poses beside that just mentioned ; and there artf 
various stpries told of him which wo have not 
room to specify. 
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The faiiuly mpeie o$ the Haige have fortaitatdiy 
beesa weaemo, and have been assidaously exam- 
ined^ Mr John EuaselL editor of the * Boeder 
Advermer,' to whom we nave been indebted for 
some notes on the subject. In the present limited 
sketch of the Haigs, we pass on to James, the 
seventeenth representative of the family name, 
who succeeded his father about 1602, and who 
married Elizabeth M*Dougall of Stodrig, by whom 
he had a large family. James ajmears to have 
been somewhat of a Torturation. In many ways, 
ho misconducted himself, got into scrapes ana 
difficulties, lied from the country, and died in 
Germany. According to the customary practice of 
ne’er-do-weels, who make a point ot considering 
themselves ill-used, he left his numerous progeny 
to be brought up and cared for by his relatives. 

His brother William, by whom he was succeeded, 
was a man of considerable ability, and rose to fill 
the office of Solicitor-general to James VI., as also 
the collectorship of the ta-ves due by burghs to the 
Crown. He is invariably spoken of as the ‘ bene- 
factor ’ of the family ; which would indicate that 
he had generously assumed the place of a father 
in the iipliringing of the large family of eight sons 
which Elizalxith M‘Dougall bore to her ill-fated 
husband. But his religious zeal, bronglit him 
into difficulties. He took an active part in remon- 
strating against the prelutic measures of Charles I., 
and apprehensive of his personal safety, he took 
refuge in Holland, where he died. 

Shortly after her husband’s ileath, Elizabeth 
M‘I)ougall, the widow of Jame.s Haig, niarrieil a 
secoiifl time ; aud this so mucii against the wi.shes 
of her family, that the whole of her sons, with the 
exception of the fifth, who had died young, left 
Ikiinersyde, and never returned to it during her 
lifetime. A very interesting event now occurred 
in connection with the pre.sent representative of 
tlie family. Elizabetli ^I'Dongall had in former 
years nursed tlie IVincess Klizalieth, daughter 
of Jame.s VI., who afterwards man-ied the Prince 
Palatine, and became Queen of Bohemia. When, 
therefore, her surviving suns left Bemersyde 
on account of their mother’s marriage, they 
proceeded to Holland, whence the younge.st 
w'ent to the Ea.st Indie.s, and was never again 
heard of. The others, in hopes of preferment 
from the queen, whom their mother had nursed, 
toojc military service under the Prince Palatine, 
and arck all entered in the family genealogy as 
‘suppo.sed to have been lost iu the Boheinian 
wars of Tins, however, is a mi.st.ike. One 

of llieni, Gem-ge, the third son, lived to return to 
Scotland, where he settled down in the county 
of Clackmannan, aud there Ibundeil a himily 
which, as far as the public are concerned, has 
only been heard of recently. 

The prophecy of the Rhymer, that whatever 
might happen, there would still be Haigs iu 
Bemersyde, 8eom.s to have acted as a* kind of 
palladium, which tended to insure its own accu- 
racy. Impressed with the importance of the 
Haigs, one of them drew up a genealogy of the 
House, in 1699, and everything promised a due 
succession, until Zerubabel became the twenty- 
first laird. Zerubabel was a family man, but to 
the consternation of the Haigs, Ke had twelve 
daughters, one after the other, and no son. Was ' 
the propiiecy now to fail 1 Much excitqpient pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood. At length, when 


boi>& bad almost died out, a son was aud 
the gmieml belief, as Sir Walter Scott says, ia the 
£B;«SE>urite soothsayer was ‘confirmed beyoud a 
shadow of doubt’ The sou, James Anthony 
Haig, who thus saved the rej^utation of the 
prbphetj grew up to inherit the family name and 
possessions. The public faith was destined to a 
still severer trial when James’s grandson, the 
twenty-fourth Laird of Bemersyde, died unmarried 
in 1854, leaving only three sistew behind him. ! 
The prophecy had hitherto been narrowly inter- j 
preteu to refer only to male heirs in direct descent; 
aud now it was clear that some other interpretation 
mu.st be adopted. 

After all, one is happy to know, things came 
right at last, and in a very unforeseen manner. 
The family of Haig which branched off and settled 
in Clackmannanshire was still to the fore, and 
could be called iu to take the place of the main 
line. This was managed very adroitly. The 
estates of Bemersyde were never entailed, so that, 
they pas.sed, on tlie death of James, the last male 
representative, into the possession of Miss Barbara 
Haig, the eldest of the three sisters whom he left 
behind him. Twelve years ago, and while all 
three sisters were alive, a mutual will was exe- 
cuted by them in favour of their relative, Captain 
Haig, by which he became heir to the whole estates 
and posse.ssions of the family of Bemersyde. On 
the recent decease of the last of the three sisters, 
he entered into pos.session of the property, Artliur 
Balfour Haig, Captain R.E., and equerry to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, is accordingly now Laird of 
Bemersyde. A new lease of life has thus been 
given to this ancient House, and fresh confirmation 
given to, that w'eird prophecy which is associated 
with its existence. ! 

We congratulate Captain Haig on his acquisi- | 
tion to a property so long possessed by his ances- 
tors and relatives. It is to be hoped that under 
his auspices we shall ere long have a regular 
history of the ILugb of Bemkrsvde, 

w. a 
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CII^vrXER XII. — IN QUEST. 

Captain Job Trawl, like most retired master- 
mariners of modest means and simple habits, 
diufd early ; and Hugh, w'ho, it had been arranged, 
was to board as well as lodge with the old 
skipper’s family, had to postpone the inquiries 
which ho purposed making until the one o’clock 
diuuer hour should be fairly sped. Then indeed 
he sallied forth, bent upon tracking down the 
half-crazed gipsy whose greed and violence had 
affrighted Mi.ss Stanhope in the course of her 
morning ramble on the Treport road. At dinner, 
he had been silent aud thoughtful, and scarcely 
able to preserve an appearance of intelligent 
interest in old Captain /I’rawl’s unfailing supply 
of salt-water stories. Tlie woman’s strange wonfe 
seemed ever to ring, with provoking dissonance, 
in his ears. ‘ Mr George ! ’ There could be no 
doubt that, insane or not, the crone’s terror at the 
sight of him, Hugh Ashton, was genuine enough. 
‘ Mr George ! ’ Hugh knew that he had b^u 
reckoned like his father. Perhaps the likeness 
W'as still more striking to one who had probably 
not seen that father since the days of his youth. 

‘ Mr Geoige 1 ’ The tone in which that muna 
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‘ iuid been uttered seemed to ring in Hugh’s ears, 
until he blamed lumself for having allowed the 
weird, wild creature who uttered them to e3ca|>e 
Ms (Questioning, At the time, it had appeared as 
if hw ' duty were to see Miss StJtohoi>e safely 
home. Now, the young man’s conscience began 
to reproach him for his neglect of a deeper and a 
holier purpose. His father’s image rose before 
him, and all things el.se were forgotten for 
the moment. He went out into the town. And 
BOW Hugh Ashton began to realise to himself 
what many a professional detective has felt, and 
which chills the ardour of the most impetuous 
amateurs— the very great diflBculty wliich attends 
the discovery of a needle in a bundle of hay. To 
follow a thief or other criminal red-handed and 
on the impulse of the moment, is remarkably 
easy work. That was the use of the old hue and 
cry, which, enlisting as it did in the hunt all who 
listened to the shouts of the pursners, proved fatal, 
for several centuries, to all but the best-mounted 
highwaymen. When one man runs and another 
pursues, the instinct of our common humanity is 
to side with him who gives chase. But it is quite 
otherwise when the scent is cold, and by-8tandcr.s 
are lukewarm or sceptical, and the burden of 
identitication is tacitly thrown upon the seeker. 

Treport was not the sort of town for such a 
search as that which Hugh contemplated. It was 
small certainly, and could by the exhaustive 
process be easily explored. But it was oddly 
built, its four or five .streets being intersected by 
straggling lanes and blind alleys, whence again 
there branched off courts and staiis, w'ynds and 
closes, giving the small seaport the aspect, when 
minutely examined, of a sort of warren. Then 
too, the inquisitiveness of the natives was calcu- 
lated to waste the time and chafe the temper of 
one in Hugh’s position. The worthy Cornish 
housewives who stood at their respective door.s, 
making the broom an excuse for a little neigh- 
bourly gossip with such of their acquaintance a.s 
were similarly engaged, proved them.selves juuch 
readier to ask que.stions than to answer them, and 
manifested a pardonable feminine curiosity as to 
what Hugh Ashton’s ultimate errand might be, or 
what he could possibly want with low lodging- 
houses and the dens where travellers with dusty 
feet and sticks and bundles were wont to take 
shelter. 

‘ Trapez^ug foreigners o’ that sort,’ said one tall 
matron, as she interinitted the operation of string- 
ing pilchards and haddocks alternately to dry 
on a clothes-line stretched from wall to wall of 
her hack-yard ; ‘ I say, foreign vermin o’ that sort 
don’t get overmuch encouragement here, young 
man. There’s Halket's, corner of Mill Lane, 
takes in trudgers. And there’s another tramps’ 
house o’ call, Treloar’s. Thet one will be harder 
for a stranger to find. Ye mun just gramp up 
Holloway, and ask any maid or brat ye sec where 
old Giles Treloar lives. Take my t^vice though, 
my lad, and the less ye has to do wi’ such as they 
wanderers, the better for thee ! ’ 

Tliis was valuable information, and Hugh 
hastened to avail himself oT it. It was easy to 
find Mill Lane, and not difficult to discover 
Halket’s. A red-eyed middle-aged woman with 
fluffy hair seemed the representative of that 
hospitable house of call for bM^w. ‘ " 

gipsy/ she said, staring at Hngh^ d4lk 


‘ Not a 
suit and 


gold-banded cap, as she would have done at the 
wings of au angel. ‘ That kind of customer don’t 
come here. We’ve nobody, for trade be mortal 
slack, 'cept two singing sailors ; and a blin^ ; and 
a clarionet and his daughter,* and the Mopua. 
TJ)at be all.’ 

But Hugh quite forfeited all claim to respectful 
consideration by inquiring whether the Mopus 
M'ero a man or a woman ; in answer to which 
preposterous demand Sirs Halket said sharply ; 

‘ The Mopus, out o’ Devonshire ! ’ and went off, 
growling about greenhorns, to her mop and pail, 
much needed within her grimy dwelling. 

Holloway — there are Holloways elsewhere than 
in North London — ^proved to be a deep lane, 
between banks of crumbling earth, where gardens 
were many, pig-sties plentiful, and cow-houses and 
cart-stahles redundant, but whore human habita- 
tions were sparse and unsavoury. Persistent ques- 
tioning did at la.st produce the knowledge that a 
certain tumble-down house within a dilapitlated 
paling, and standing amid.st a congeries of dis- 
torted cabbages and secilling onions, was the resi- 
dence of ‘ i^Iuslor Treloar.’ On approaching this 
delectable house of entertainment, over the door 
of which a tolerant magistracy had pennitted to 
sulwist, in thin black letters, the inscription, 
‘Licensed to ’--here followed an elision — ‘drunk 
on the premises,’ Hugh thought to himself that 
he had never seen a place so desolate. Very few 
of the windows were thoroughly glazed, but either 
had had their i):ines stoned out, perhaps by nu;al- 
citrant lodgers resenting their expulsion from a 
place of rest, ami so blinked blankly, or el.se 
had the missing gla.ss supplied by slates, old hat.s, 
or bits of board, anything that would keep out 
the cold wind from imlwellens more solicitous 
as to Avarnith than as to light or ventilation. 

Gut rushed the landlord, blatant and Ixdligerent, 
angry a.s some huge hairy sjiider, a thread of whostj 
web has been touched, as Hugh que.stioiu‘(l a slip- 
shod urchin at the door. ‘ My name ’s ( rile.s 
Treloar, young chap!’ exclaimed the proprietor 
vehemently; ‘and I’m not ashamed of it. And 
I ’ll pnt a .stop to your swaggeriugs about luy place. 
And 1 ’m really for a round with you, for a fipim 
note, and let the best man win ; I am, my buck ! 
That for your gas ! ’ he ad.ded, .snapping his fingers 
and clumsily imitating the crow of a cock ; ‘ and 
that for your Comj)any, young feller I Gome oii !’ 

Hugh laughed .good-humouredly as the. bulky, 
beery Mr Treloar, who wore a while apron much 
besmirched, and who certainly seemed to have 
availed hinrsclf of his dubious li(;ensc ‘to be drunk 
on the premises,’ lifted his puffy fists in pugilistic 
fa-shion. * I think/ he said quietly but firmly, as 
with his own powerful arms he pushed the puffy 
fists aside, ‘ that you have mistaken me for some- 
body else, Mr Treloar' 

The beer-.shop keeper, whose name was Cornish, 
but whosi! accent and gestures were of Cockaigne, 
Cockney, stared at the stalwart young man in the 
nautical cap. ‘ I thought you were Gas Company/ 
he said with a sulky sort of half-apology ; ‘and 
they have riled me, they have, till I ’m a baited 
bull with ’em. They talk of cutting and County 
Courting ! Let them County Court, and let them 
cut/ he added, in the attitude of ‘ Ajax defying the 
Lightning ‘ hut if they send a paltry clerk or 
turncock Q;ound here any more, if I don’t punch 
his head ’ 
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' ^But you must not punch mine, you hnour,’ 
said Hugh, for tho second time repressing Mr 
Trelow’s warlike (femonstrationB. ‘ And now, if 
you please, I want you to tell me whether you 
have a person with whom I particularly wish to 
hav^ a word or two, as a lodger in your houM, I 

don't know her name ’ 

‘Then if you don’t know her name,' retorted 
Mr Treloar with considerable asperity, ‘ what 
tlio dickens do you mean by prying about my 
place, asking for ber ? ’ And the beer-shop keeper 
added some exceedingly strong language regard- 
ing ‘ spies ’ and ‘ pryers,’ and a forcible description 
of the usage to which he would himself suoject 
the eyes and limbs of such objectionable persons 
as should dare to come worrying after his lady 
and gentleman lodgers. * I ’ll have a round with 
you, young feller— five pounds a side, or twenty — 
I 'm your man, when you like ! ’ hiccoughed Mr 
Treloar, who was quarrelsome in his cups, and up 
went the puffy lists again. But Hugh Ashton 
caught the half-drunken bully in his strong grasp, 
swung him off his unsteady feet, and shook him 
until he saw dancing before his muddled eyes 
half-a-dozen young merchant caj)tain8 and half-a- 
dozen gold- banded caps, such as that which be had 
erroneously supposed to indicate an employe of 
the detested Gas Company. 

Hugh Ashton propped the drunkard up against 
his rickety porch. ‘Come, Mr Treloar,’ he said, 
in the frank, ringing voice to which even a be- 
sotted creature like that before him could not be 
wholly insensible, ‘ we need not quarrel. All I 
want of you is to know whether a certain person, 
W’hom I can describe, but whose name I do not 
know, is now beneath your roof I mean you no 
harm, and her no harm. But I do wish to speak 
to her, and 1 ask you to lend a hand to help 
me.’ 

Mr Giles Treloar shook himself into his ruffled 
garments, as a frightened fowl adjusts its disturbed 
diimage, and stared in a dftll way at his conqueror. 
id was not angry. People whose brains swim 
with drugged beer are seldom angry, but often 
cross and sullen. The shaking seemed to have 
done the brute good, for it was in a milder lone 
that ho said: ‘You’re a plucky one! If you’ll 
tell me what sort of customer you ’re looking for, 
I '11 do what I can for you.’ 

•Hugh described the grim gaunt gipsy as best 
he couM, omitting all details as ‘to her exploit of 
the morning. 

‘That’s Ghost Nan!’ replied the man, without 
hesitation. ‘ They call her Ghost because of the 
way she has of popping up in her wanderings, 
sudden, at folk.s’ elbows. She goes off, just so. 
Throe nights she’s slep here. To-day, before the 
dinner frying-pan’s cold, she packs her bundle 
and off she starts, looking as if she'd seen the 

dead ! I know she was going North, beijause ’ 

‘ Because ? ’ echoed Hugh eagerly. At that 
instant, up marcheil the stolid superintendent 
of the Treport police, red-faced, tight-stocked, 
buttoned up to the throat in his dark-blue surtout, 
stupid embodiment of Law and Order. ’ 

‘You, Giles Treloar,’ he said, ‘you’ve got n 
female waggabone here, one Gipsy Nan or Ghost 
Nan, which my Lady Larpent has complained of, as 
threatening to rob a young lady at the Court. If 

you dofl’t give her up immediate’ • 

J ‘ What ! ’ screamed Mr Treloar, with a reproach- 
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Ifol’look at Hugh. ‘A spy of the police bs you, 
my smooth chapt Take that, ye curs!’ 
fashing into his house, he slapped to the dooii 
and drew the, heavy bolts inside. 


I about THE TRANSVAAL. 

In 1876 the President of the late Transvaal 
Republic of South Africa established a Volunteer 
corps as a protection against the inroads of the 
Katiirs upon the frontier farmers. This corps 
consisted princijially of men of European birth, 
and was the first body of foreign troops ever 
employed by the Republic. The corps, which has 
since been disbanded, went under the name of the 
Lydenberg Volunteers, and its first leader was 
a Captain Von Schlieckman, a young and brave 
German, who had formerly been in the Prussian 
army. The book which we are about to notice, 
and which is entitled The Transvaal of To-day 
(Blackwood and Sons), is by the captain of this 
corps, Mr Alfred Aylward, who succeeded to the 
command on the death of Captain Von Schlieck- 
man, an event which happened very shortly after 
the formation of the company. Our author is a 
decided partisan of the Boers, as he has no wish 
to conceal ; and that he understands the people, 
no one who reads his book can fail to admit. 

The Boers of South Africa, a Dutch colony, 
may be styled the largest land-owning peasantry 
in the world. Travellers in the Transvaal who 
expect to find wealthy proprietary farmers and 
high farming, are certain to be disappointed. 

The Boers have been a people continually on 
‘trek’ or travel since the beginning of their 
settlement in Africa. This ‘trek,’ the march- 
ing out in search of new territory, was in a 
great degree the result of circumstances ; but it 
was not favourable to an advanced method of 
farming. Considering the difficulties which the 
Dutch farmers had to contend with— the continual 
wanderings, the fights with natives, the sickness 
and the suffering which they have passed through, 
we should ratlier commend the progress they liave , 
made, than blame and chide them, as has been 
done, for such of their ways of life as seem 
primitive and behind the times. 

A Boer’s homestead in respect of neatness and 
general appearance, would not satisfy an English- 
man’s ideas ; but the farmers of the Transvaal have 
had much to overcome in the construction of their 
houses and steadings, and are now making great 
improvements in these matters. There are some 
twenty-five thousand farms in the territory ; but a 
great deal of the land included in this computation 
is barren and irreclaimable. Wheat is an uncer- 
tain crop in tho Transvaal, being subject to rust 
in the summer season, and only profitably culti- 
vated as a wiutcr-crop under irrigation. It must 
be borne in mind that the summer is the rainy 
season. A large proportion of the land will pro- 
duce Kaffu'-coni, maize, pumpkins, mealies, imphi 
—a siieciei, of sorghum or sugar-cane — jwtatoes, 
and the like, in abundance. 
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Our author tells us that the Boers are in many 
respects a fine race. Tall and stalwart in appear- 
ance, ^inple in their mannei’s, and domesticated 
and home-loving in their affections, they have 
clung steadfastly to the old w'ays and the old 
fashions of the people from whicli they arc sprung. 
For a long period brought into continual contact 
with a surrounding and ever-present barbaiisin, 
it speaks much for them that they have retained 
their adherence to morality and virtue. They 
are law-loving and law-abiding, faithful husbands 
■and kind fathers. Travellers in the Transvaal, so 
long as they carry with them the evidence that 
they arc not worthless tramps and adventurers — 
a somewhat numerous class in the country — are 
sure of a kindly w’elcome at the home of a Boer 
farmer, with entertainment in proportion to the 
host’s condition and means. 

The Boers have been fortunate in their conjugal 
relations. Captain Aylward speaks in terms of 
high praise of the women, and justly. Through- 
out all the toils, perils, and privations of the 
Transvaal settlement, when the great ‘ trek ’ 
commenced from the Cape Colony, the women 
were the faithful and devoted companions of their 
husbands. At this period, many of them per- 
formed deeds of true courage, ‘carrying the bullet- 
bags, replenishing the powder-flasks, removing the 
wounded, bringing w'ater to the thirsty, and food 
to the hungry, in many desperate and fatal engage- 
ments.’ Faithful wives, gentle nurses, and prudent 
counsellors, it is not surprising that the Boers’ wives 
attained great influence with their husbands, an 
influence which has had grand effects. 

As many of our readers will remember, the 
charge was frecjuently brought against the Boers, 
at the time of our annexation of the Transvaal 
Republic, that slavery was practised among them. 
This accusation Captain Aylward denies ; and it 
.must be admitted, does much to refute. When 
so grave a charge is made against a i^eople, it 
is but justice to hear their defence. During 
bis residence of ten years in South Africa, our 
author heard of but one case of slavery, and 
tliat was in British territory ; and Mr Froude in 
his Leaves from a South African Diary gives 
it as his opinion that ‘ the whites (Boers) were 
much more in the position of slaves to the Kaffirs, 
than the blacks were to them.’ The truth in thi.s 
matter seems to be that in the earlier days, num- 
bers of the natives came of their own free-will 
among the Boers, or placed their children under 
their care in seasons of war and famine. Thus 
mny blacks grew up from childhood among Boers’ 
families, to whom they rendered free and willing 
service. There are few farmers’ houses without 
coloured servants acting in some capacity or other, 
the w'omen as indoor domestics, the men as wagon- 
driyers, ploughmen, and herds. The men haye 
bits of land of thpir own, often with houses and 
orchards on them, are entirely free to come and go 
as they please, are industrious, and a^l-bebaved ; 
and often so attached to the families they serve, 


that they are prepared at any moment to fight in 
defence of their flocks and herds. It is a curious 


It is a curious 


circumstance also that, while such are ^e rela- 
tions between the Boers and the peacefifl native 
population, the condition of mattera between the 
blacks and the English colonists is by no meads 
so satisfactory. The latter do not yet seem to have 
learned the knack of propitiating and winning 
the confidence of the people, and yet it is by the 
English chiefly that the charges of slavery and 
cruelty have been brought against the Boers. 

Living in a country in which game is plentiful, 
the Boer farmer is usually a sportsman. For big 
game, the low country and Bushvcld is that part 
of the Transvaal which the hunter must seek. 
Lions are still plentiful ; but elephants and 
buffaloes arc rapidly becoming scarce. Indeed, 
a.s the country has become more settleil, a great 
diminution iii almost all varieties of game has 
occurred, and still continues. This seems to be 
due not entirel.v to the gun and other modes 
of destroying wild creatures. Birds are seldom 
shot, and yet all kinds of birds are disappear- 
ing as fast as the larger animals. A very remark- 
able change in the seasons has been going on 
in the country ; and as a result of this climatic 
change, the springs, rivers, and water-pools have 
become nmch smaller, in some cases failing alto- 
gether, To this cau.se the decrease in the ani- 
mals of the country may be in part attributable. 
Captain Aylward juivise.s all sportsmen purposing 
to make .South Africa their iield of operations, to 
lose no time ; for at the present rate of decrease, 
wild aninuil-s, with the exception of springboks 
and blesboks, will have ceased to exist. iSports- 
men will find much useful information an<l sug- 
gestion in regavl to sport in Soutli Afriai in this 
book. 

Snakes arc among the pests of .South Africa, 
being frefiuently the cau.se of unpleasant e.xcitc- 
ment ; for though usuall}’ shy and retiring, they 
are a^it to retire into* inconvenient place.s. A 
stranger may lie down on the gras.s I'or a few 
moments, and rise np to discover a snake reposing 
on his shirt. The mo-st deadly is the iiuamba ; 
hut there are several otljcr specie.s whic.h, though 
of smaller size, are not le.«s dangerous. 

Captain Aylward tells a droll story of a rencontre 
between a Buslirnan and a lion. The narrator ivas 
acrpiainted with the man, and has no doubt of -tlie 
truth of the story. The Bushman while a long way 
from his home was met by a lion. The animal, 
assured that he liad his victim completely in his 

J lower, began to sport and dally with him with a 
elinc jocosity which the poor little Bushman failed 
to appreciate. The lion would apjx*ar at a ixiint 
in the road and leap hack again into the jungle, to 
reappear a little farther on. But the Bushman did 
not Jose his presence of mind, and presently hit 
upon a device by which he miglit possibly outwit 
his foe. This plan was suggested by the lion’s 
own conduct. Aware that the brute was ahead of 
him, he dodged to the right, and feeling pretty 
sure of the lion’s whereabouts, resorted to the 
course of quietly watching his movements. When 
the lion discovered that the man had suddenly 
disappeared from the path, he was a good deal 
perplexed. lie roared with mortification ; when 
he espied the Bu.shman peeping at him over 
the grass. The Bushman at once chahged his 
position, while the lion stood irresolute in the 
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path, following with his eye the shifting black 
man. In another moment the little man rustled 
the reeds, vanished, and shewed again at another 
point '*»The great brnte was first confused, and 
then alarmed.* It evidently began to dawn upon 
him that he had mistaken the position of matters, 
and* that he was the hunted party. The Bush- 
man, who clearly recognised what was passing 
in his enemy’s mind, did not pause to let the lion 
recover his startled wits. He began to steal gradu- 
ally towards the foe, who now in a complete state 
of doubt and fear, fairly turned tail decamped, 
leaving the plucky and ingenious little Bushman 
master of the situation. 

A reference to a map of Southern Africa wiU 
shew tWt the Transvaal territory is flanked by a 
range of mountains known as the Drakensberg 
and Lol>embo Mountains. The whole country to 
the right of these ranges and north of Natal is 
KalBrland. To the east and soutli-east of the 
Transvaal lies the territory of the Zulus, or Kaflirs 
proper ; while north, w'est, and east is the country 
of the Bcchuana race. The Transvaal is thus 
hemmed in on all sides by Kaffir tribes. 

The name of Zulus has recently become suffi- 
ciently familiar to us. Thev are credited with 
being an extremely brave and formidable race of 
savages. TJiey are, while we write, united under 
one king, and have a settled government, which 
Captain Aylward says may be best described as 
‘ a despotism tempered by polygamy.’ He asserts 
that both their numbers and their military prowess 
have been greatly exaggerated ; that, contrary to 
common report, they have been almost invariably 
vanquished by the Boers whenever the two have 
met on equal terms, and that far too much stress 
has been laid upon the imi»ortance and influence 
of the Zulu nation in St)uth African affairs. He 
describes them as an utterly impracticable, poly- 
gamous, and pagan race, which, v irile other Kaffir 
peoples have been civilised and Christianised, have 
resisted all attempts in tUw direction. No authen- 
ticated instance did Captain Aylward ever meet 
with of a genuinely converted Zulu, and his asser- 
tion on this point lie Bup{»oiis by the testimony of 
more than one missionary, both Protestant and 
Catholic. The Zulus stand much lower in his 
opinion, in every respect, than in that of some 
who have wTitten on South African subjects, but 
wifh loss practic.'il experience than our author. 
He styles the Zulu the ‘ bogy ’ in South African 
afl'airs. 

According to Mr Froude, ‘the Transvjial Ee- 
public is the Alsatia of Africa, where every 
runaway from justice, every broken-down specu- 
lator, every reckless adventurer finds an as>dam.’ 
There certainly exists in the Transvaal a large 
class of needy and unscrupxTlous persons who are 
a plague to the land — loafers, penniless specu- 
lators, land-jobbers, and others of that unprofitable 
and mischievous genus who are in a chfonic state 
of ‘waiting for something to turn up,’ except 
when they are engaged in some scheme more 
actively preiudicial to their neighbours. 

In regard to the resources of our late annexa- 
tion in Africa, Captain Aylward’s declaration is 
that they have been greatly ovei-stated. Farming 
docs not hold out promises of either large or 
rapidly amassed fortunes ; but the industrious 
man wiio possesses energy and habits of thrift 
1 may fairly expect to leave to his family the 
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means of keeping themselves in comfort and 
plenty, as prosperous peasant-proprietors or second- 
class graziers. If the settler be an Englishman, 
he must be prepared to regard Inraself as a 
Boer, to live* the life which Boers live, to look 
upon the country as his home, as they do, and 
to cherish no desire of ultimately returning to 
England with a large fortune. Himself and his 
children may have liealth and happiness, lands to 
hold and till, horses to ride, plenty to occupy 
their hands, and not much of an exciting kind to 
exercise their minds ; a life quiet to monotony, but 
cheerful enough for all that, in which it is pos- 
sible to live a good, useful, and contented life. 
This is a general outline of the condition of 
a farmer in the Transvaal ; and with this the 
intending settler must rest satisfied. In regard 
to pastoral pursuits, there are fair openings for 
sheemfarmers on the Transvaal Highveld and 
on the plains of the Free State. As compared 
with the large sheep-farming districts of our 
Australian colonies, the African sheep-runs must 
take a decidedly second place. And as a graz- 
ing country, the Transvaal is passable and no 
more. 

Much exaggeration has been indulged in on the 
subject of the mineral resources of South Africa. 
Nothing that should legitimately have been called 
gold ‘ fields ’ have existed tliere. Small ‘ diggings ’ 
there have been, meriting no bigger name than 
‘placers’ or ‘pockets,’ each of which could be 
worked out by properly organised companies in 
a short space. Iron, coal, and copper have all 
been found in the Transvaal, but are not at present 
of the least practical value, nor can be until the 
country is opened up by railways — if that ever 
comes about. The conclusion of the whole 
question of the Transvaal’s resources seems to bo 
what has been already indicated — namely, that 
for a long time to come at least, this region of 
South Africa must be ‘the mother of flocks and 
herds,’ a land nourishing and producing a respect- 
able and well-to-do race of peasant-farmers, own- 
ing the fields they occupy. This is a state- 
ment which ought to be reiterated, as it must 
be borne in mind by all intending settlers in the 
territory, and all interested in the future of the 
Transv^l. 

The subject of our recent annexations in 
South Africa is of great importance ; but without 
entering further into the question of the attitude 
which Great Britain has thought fit to assume, 
we are doubtful if the annexation has met wilffi 
the approval of the Boers themselves. It is 
certain that to a very large proj)ortion of them 
the step has brought nothmg but bitterness and 
discontent. 

The book which we h.avo had under notice, 
and which, it will be gathered, touches on a 
large variety of South African questions, puts 
strongly before the reader the grounds which the 
Boers have for complaint ami dissatisfaction. 
Much has been written on the other side of the 
question, and it is therefore but justice that tiie 
Boers should have secured an advocate. The pre- 
sent volume is full of information and interest, 
and though avowedly chaiapiouing our new’ sub- 
jects against the several charge? from time to time 
’brought against them, is written in thfe main in a 
fair and imj)artial spirit. As it is the W'ork of one 
long and aosely acquainted with his subject, it 
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is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
South Africa and South African affairs, and 
“we shall be prepared to hear that it has met 
tvith coneider^le attention. 

I • , 

THAT DAY ON INNISMORE. 

CHAPTER I.— THE MIRAGE. 

The story I have to tell about myself is indeed an 
old story now, and both for the scenes and events 
of that day on Innismore, memory must reach 
b.ack half-way across a century. And yet, even 
as I put these words on paper, I seem to see the 
island as clearly as I actually beheld it, fifty years 
ago, on the eve of what proved to be the most 
eventKil day of my life. 

Any one who has a sufficiently good map of 
Ireland, and casts his eye down along the northern 
coast of Connaught, will perhaps be able to find a 
small island w’hich bears the name of Innismore. 
On the map before me it seems nothing but a 
sea-girt rock ; yet it is in fact an island of more than 
two miles in length, and in one place almost a 
mile in breadth, and contains some two hundred 
inhabitants 

The distance of Innismore from the nearest 
point of the mainland is about six miles ; and as 
there are no other islands in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, it stands out bold and solitary and 
grand, exposed to the whole force of the westeni 
gales and the fierce billows of the restless Atlantic. 
The island, independently of its situation, is of an 
exceedingly picturesmie character. On the north 
and east sides the diffs rise to a height of five 
hundred feet ; in some places forming perpen- 
dicular walls of inky basalt, whose smooth faces — 
almost unbroken by any irregularity — look as if 
they had been planed by some giant hand ; in 
other places, being eaten away at the base, pon- 
derous and overhanging masses of red and gray 
^anite seem ever on tlie point of toppling down 
auto the water below. These sides of the island 
are moreover very irregular in their formation, and 
much indented. Bays, creeks, and gullies, made 
by gaps and fissures in the cliffs, abound every- 
where. Here and there, some rocky peak, higher 
than its neighbours, has thrust itself far out into- 
the sea, while a narrow and serrated ridge still 
keeps it connected with the clifl's behind. Then 
down below, along the water’s edge, the fretting sea 
has worked and worn and cut its way for ages. 
The softer portions of the rock have been scooiied 
and hollowed out, the harder rounded off and 
polished smooth as glass. Innumerable caves and 
strangely fashioned arches are the result. 

The west side of the island is tamer than the 
east. It has no bay or deep indentation. The 
rocks on this side are low, but go down with a 
rapid slope into the sea. In the few places where 
4iie water is not deep close to the rocks, the shore 
is formed of huge boulders of granite, and banks 
of large stones ground into giant marbles by the 
action of the waves. 

The inhabitants of Innismore differ considerably 
from their neighbours on the mainland. They are 
said to be of Spanish origin ; and certainly the 
regular features and tall figures of many of the 
men, and the oval faces, large dark eyes, jetty hair, 
and dork complexions of the women shew that 
they ate not of pure Celtic descent. Th€ industries 


of the islanders are fishing and illicit distillation ; 
for the latter of which the island afforded peculiar 
advantages, as, except in fine and settled weather, 
no troublesome visitors from the mainland could 
effect a landing. These however, I should perhaps 
say, ioere the industries of the people ; for the 
time I speak of is long past^ and many changes 
have taken place. And now for my story. 

It was on a summer’s evening in the month of 
June that I, in no enviable frame of mind, and 
AvishiDg to be alone, had left Killalla Castle, had 
W’andered along the shore of the bay before the 
house, and had climbed up the steep cliff which 
on the right-hand side shelters the Bay of Killalla, 
and makes it, once you are in it, one of the safest 
little harbours on the coast of Connaught. I 
had lately heard that the regiment I belonged to 
had been ordered abroad ; and almost immediately 
I should have to leave a place which, for certain 
reasons, was at that time dearer to me than home, 
and to leave it under circumstances that were 
particularly irritating. Yet when I reached the 
summit of the clifl’, the view before me for a 
moment entirely occupied my thoughts. It was 
about sunset, 'rhe sun itself could not be seen, 
on account of some low-lying clouds or haze on 
the horizon ; but all around there was a mingled 
flood of gold and crimson light. The water below, 
from the base of the cliff, and far out until it 
became a line against the sky, was without a 
ripple on its surface, and geiilly heaving in its 
.sleep, glanced and shone like burnished metal. 

The sky was without a cloud, except where hero 
or there some fleecy cirrus, gilded by the setting 
rays, seemed motionless in the clear blue. 

These things were so, I suppose, for 1 can hardly 
say I saw them, one object engrossing all my atten- 
tion. It was the island of Innismore. By some 
strange atmospheric illusion, it seemed no longer 
to be standing in the sea — it was floating in mid- 
air, and batiied in rosy light, like the enchanted 
castle of some eastern ta’e ; for the ocean out there 
could not be distingui.shed from the sky, and was 
reflecting only the golden rays of the sunset ; and 
the island’s strange and fiuitastic cliffs stood out 
like towers and lines of wall and lofty battlements 
against the golden light behind. So I beheld the 
island on that summer evening — a golden picture. 

And the fifty years of life that have since pa.ssed 
by, so far from obscuring the glory of -that strange 
sight, have in my mind ever seemed to be theiu- 
selves brightened by its splendour. 

And now I inii.st explain the circumstances 
which led to the events 1 am about to relate. My 
uncle, John Vance of Killalhi, had been married 
twice. His first wife, having given birth to a 
daughter, died within a year of her marriage. 
After remaining a widower ten years, my uncle 
married again. His second wife was one of 
the Barretts of the County Clare, an old Roman 
Catholic ffamily. At the time I speak of, 

Mr Vance had himself been dead about two 
years, leaving mv cousin Clara, his only child, 
in the guardiansliip of her stejvmother. Clara 
Vance was now in her nineteenth year. I was 
a few years her senior, and we had known one 
another from our childhood. Clara was more- 
over a beautiful girl, rather tall, with a lithe and 
graceful figure ; her large deep-blue eyes were 
fringed with long silky eyelashes, her features 
regular, and her complexion exceedingly fair, in 
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$p5te of frequent exposure to the salt breezes, 
which only indeed seemed to heighten slightly the 
delicate glow upon her cheeka Her hair, which 
used fall in glossy brown waves oyer her 
shoiilders, and'reached down below her waist, was 
now that she was grown up, kept decorously con- 
fined, after the fashion, in as small space as its 
profusion would permit. Is it necessary for me 
to say that I was m love with Clara Vance ? 

I had not fallen in love with her ; there had 
been nothing sudden in the matter ; 1 could not 
say when I had begun to love her. I had always 
loved her, only the feeling in me had grown and 
strengthened as I became capable of deeper 
emotion. 

I believed too that Clara cared for me in return, 
though she had never given me any very special 
grounds for thinking so ; and if she had divined 
the nature of my regard for her, it w'as only 
because the object of so deep a jiassion cannot 
remain ignorant of its existence ; for as yet that 
little sentence, so sweet once in life to whisper 
or to hear, remained unspoken between us. 

Now however, I was going abroad. Could I 
say farewell to my cousin without coming to some 
understanding with her I And even were I able 
to do so, would it be prudent '/ What interpreba- 
tion M’ould she put upon my silence, and what 
might happen during the years of niy absence ? 

What would happen so fur as others were con- 
cerned, was plain enough. There was already a 
rival in the field. Major Barrett, a relation of 
my aunt’s, w'as at the present moment a visitor 
at the castle. For a month past his schooner- 
yacht liad been lying in the l>ay, and as yet there 
was not a word said of his departure. He seemed 
quite at home ; and I could see plainly enough 
that my aunt was entirely favourable to liis suit. 
Mrs Vance was a woman whose character pre- 
sented that strange; mixture of worldly-miudcdness 
and religion which is .sometimes to be met with. 
Though my uncle had bciii a Protestant, she had 
remained a devout Roman Catholic ; and was 
of a prudent and calculating turji of mind. Mr 
Vance had been well on in years and very much 
older than herself, when she had married him ; 
and she had always, hut especially since his 
d(!ath, taken a warmer interest in the affairs of 
her own family than in those of his. And indeed 
a match between Major liariett and Clara would 
' have been in many waya not an undesirable one. 
He was a handsome man, a little old perhaps 
for my cousin, being forty I should say, but 
looking ten years younger, and without n sign 
of gray in liis black hair or whiskers. He was 
well olf too, having lately inherited the Barrett 
estates, encumbered indeed — as old properties very 
often were in those days in Ireland — and it %vas 
whispered, with heavy debts of his own in addi- 
tion. But Clara w’ould liave, besides the Killalla 
estates, her mother’s large fortune and a* consider- 
able sum of money in the funds left by my 
uncle. 

Major Barrett too had the power of making 
himself exceedingly agreeable wlienever he pleased 
To me indeed he made himself very much the 
reverse, but somehow contrived that all the 
blame and awkwardness should be mine. A fort- 
night previously I had come to Ixillalla Castle to 
s]K;nd few we(;ks before sailing for Ipdia. The 
place had almost been a home to me ; for my 


parents had been long dead, and I had been a 
favourite with my uncle ; and so school holidays 
and college vacations had been spent with him. 
But now here was this Major Barrett, whom I had 
never seen before, and everything was changed 
by his presence. The delightful rambles which I 
used to have with my cousin by the sea-shore or 
along the cliffs, and the boating-excursions in 
which she kept me company, were at an end. I had 
not been a day in the Major’s company before I felt 
convinced that he perceived the nature of my 
regard for my cousin. I thought also that he 
must have spoken to my aunt on the subject ; for 
somehow it came to pass that I never got an 
opportunity of being alone wdth Clara. True 
indeed that going out early the first morning after 
my arrival, 1 found ray cousin at work as usual 
among her flowers ; but not dreaming that it was 
to be my only oi)portunity of seeing her alone, 
I let it pass. The next morning 1 met Major 
Barrett on the walk leading to ray cousin’s garden, 
and he remained with me till breakfast-time. 
Throughout the day, he was always at Clara’s 
side ; and when after dinner, leaving the gentlemen 
in the dining-room over their wine, 1 followed 
my cousin down the sea-walk, we w'ere at once 
joined by Mrs Vance. And so each day passed 
by with riding-parties and boating-parties and 
the like ; but tilings were always so man.aged that 
Clara and I should never have a moment Uta-cL-Ute 
together. And I could not help perceiving that 
my aunt had become weary at my presence, and 
was looking forward to the time when my leave 
should expire. 

Somehow too Major Barrett contrived always, 
while keeping perfectly cool himself, to irritate 
and rufiie my temper, and make mo appear to 
disadvantage in my cousin’s eyes. He had a way 
of talking at me and of me as if I were a mere 
lad. Let me give an instance. I had hoped that 
the fact that I was going on foreign service would 
' heighten perhaps whatever interest my cousin 
might take in me, I was, I suppose, a little 
proud of my profession, as indeed I think, to say 
the very least, every soldier ought to be. I had 
been talking to Clara about my regiment, telling 
her something of its history and doings in bygone 
times. As I observed that she was much inter- 
ested in w'hat I was saying, I had proceeded to 
express my hope that should occasion offer, the regi- 
ment would act in the future as it had done in the 
past ; adding that, to be remembered and thought 
well of at home, must be, I felt sure, a soldieFs 
best reward for undergoing difficulties and dangers. 
I can recall the, to me, very annoying manner in 
which Major Barrett, who had overheard our con- 
vex-sation, turned into ridicule what he styled a 
young gentleman’s hopes of glory. ‘It is all 
stuff, Miss Vance,’ he said, ‘about dangers and 
difliculties as Master Harry here wdll have to 
confess when he comes home again — without his 
enthusiasm. A lad has little to do in India except 
to shew off his uniform, when the heat will let 
him. If there is any real work for him to do, 
it 's a policeman’s work, when some row has got 
up. Only out there, the soldiers are allowed to 
shoot the unfortunate people, and police at homo 
as a rule are not. Ha, lia ! ’ he continued, laugh- 
ing ; ‘ fancy, Mis.s Vance, a young gentleman 
expecting Jo cover himself with glory in the 
police force ! ’ 
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It iirAs after this ccmversation that I -had 
ivaiiidered oat s^ona on the cliffs that summer 
evenina feeling angry and dispirited enough. 
I hoped^ as I Imye said, that my cousin cared for 
me. She had smiled, it is twie, at Major 
jBaixett’s railleiy; still I imagined that she was 
hurt at the way I had been treated. At anyratc 
I could not endure to be pitied by her, and I then 
and there determined that I would have an expla- 
nation with her — and with the Major too by-aud- 
l>y — and tell her all that was in my heart, let what 
might come of it. Having formed this resolution, 
I looked up. The sun had set, the gold and 
crimson hues had faded from both sea and sky, 
the mirage had vanished, and Innismore was dis- 
-enchanteo, standing far out in the sea and with a 
blue haze floating round it It was time to retuni ; 
60 retracing my steps, I went down the steep hill- 
eide and through the oak-wood to the castle. 

There were some other visitors beside Major 
Barrett staying witli my aunt at this time. Two 
cousins of Clara’s and a few other friends. Clara 
and one or two of the girls were walking on the 
terrace as I approached ; she left them and came 
quickly across the grass to meet me. 

‘Why did you leave us that way, Harry?’ she 
said. ‘ I saw that you were aimoyed ; and it’s too 
bad that you should be vexed, now that you have 
to go from us so soon.’ I looked into her face as 
«he spoke, and saw a soft kind light in her blue 
eyes as she continued : ‘ Please — ^jdease don’t mind 
what Major Barrett says.’ And then with a slight 
hesitation she added.; ‘/don’t;’ and at the same 
moment one bright glance met mine, as if to 
shew that she intended her words to nave some 
meaning ; and then, as she turned her face 
away, she asked quickly: ‘But where did you 
go to? Mamma has been making ever so many 
inquiries.’ 

‘ I have been,’ I answnrefl, * looking at Innis- 
more, and I never saw it appear so strange and 
beautiful as it did this evening. And do you 
know, it has reminded me of an old engagement 
between txs. But I begin to fear that perhaj^s a 
girl’s memory is rather a fickle thing, and that old 
engagements won’t be much regarded,' 

*J, at leasV she replied quickly, ‘have given 
you no reason to say that.’ 

‘Ko ; you have not,’ 1 said ; ‘and fulfil this one. 
I may never have the right to ask such a favour 
■of you again, who knows ! It concerns Innismore, 
which I have just been looking at. Don’t you 
remember yon promised to come with me to see 
the Giant’s Cave ? Will you come V 

* Yes,’ she said ; ‘I will. When ?’ 

‘ To-morrow,’ I replied, ‘if possible ; the sooner 
the better.* 

' At tliis point we were joined by some others of 
the party, and soon by Mrs Vance and the Major. 
As I tried to convey to Clam some idea of the 
strange view I -had just had of Innismore, a con- 
versation about the island arose, which resulted in 
Major Barrett offering to take us out to it in his 
yacht the Vamfire on the morrow, should the 
weather continue fine. 

And now, before I go further, let me say this. 
I am quite aware that what I am about to relate 
may seem to some persons unworthy of credit. 1 
sliall be thought by them to be not merely relat- 
ing a fiction, but such a fiction as lies beyond the 
bounds of reasonable probability. If any one is 


disposed so to think, let me ask him to bear in 
mind the supreme importance which Roman 
Catholics attach to the sacraments of their Church, 
an importance so high, that in the nmtter of 
marriages, for example, they refuse to be fettered, 
like oUicr denominations, by laws of the state’s 
devising ; and that at the present day in Ireland 
marriages are celebrated by the Roman Catholic 
clergy at any time of the day or night, and in 
any place and manner that they please. And also 
let me say, that if blame is thought to attach to 
me for the part I took in the doings which I 
relate, I would ask the reader to btiar in mind 
the circumstances in which I was placed ; that the 
greatness of the interest at slake is considered in 
love as well us in war to justify extreme measures ; 
aud, lastly, that it i .5 not so very long ago since 
Gretna Green was an institution across the Irish 
Channel. 

CHArTER IT.— -OIT TO INNISMORE. 

The morning of Thursday the 20tli of June in 
the year 1827 wus as fair a morning m ever 
ushered in a summer day. The suu had ri.sen U]) 
in an ahno-st cloudless sky. Here and there, a 
few light white streaks of vapour, like shrtids 
of cotton wool, floated in the blue expanse, but 
these feathery clouds were all far away down 
toward the southern horizon. The sea outside the 
harbour was brightly blue ; even the gentle undu- 
lations of the previous evening had ceased, and 
nothing moved the surface of the water but the 
laughing ripple that a light easterly breeze was 
priiiliug on it. The mercury in tlie barouic.ter 
stood very high, and eveiything betokened a fuie 
day. There was just breeze enough, if it lasted, 
to take us out in about a couple of hours to 
Innismore, and no sea to prevent a landing there 
or make it dangerous to enter the caves. 

The painful and feverish anxiety 1 was in liad 
not suffered me to close my eyas during the pa.st 
night, and at the first faint streak of light in the 
east 1 had risen and wandered out to the sea-shore. 
There, in the fresh cool dawn, I had endeavoured 
to think calmly over the circumstances of iny case 
and consider what 1 should do. One thijig I was 
determined on, namcl} to make a full confession 
of my feeliug.s to Clar^ and to make it if possible 
that very day. Her kind manner to me, the few 
words she had spoken, above nil that oue momen- 
tary glance the evening before, encouraged me to 
hope that she was on my sida But certainly 1 had 
no other friend. It was quite clear what w'as 
Major Barrett’s errand here. And it was equally 
clear that he was receiving and would receive all 
the assistance my aunt had it in her power to giva 
And how was Clara, even if she did love me, to 
stand out against the pressure that would be 
brought to bear upon her during the years of my 
absence, unless before parting 1 should assure her 
of my unalterable attachment ? I was prepared 
therefore to seize the very first opportunity of 
being alone with her that might occur, and to 
dp my utmost to create such an opportunity. 
Another thing 1 had detennined on was this : that 
1 could not and would not set my foot on board 
the Vampire. I hated the owner. I knew his 
object in coming to Killalla. I was going to do 
my Ijest to thwart him, and I could not have my 
hands tied, as it were, by accepting any favour 
from him,*" however trifling. I was however, in no 


liiffieultjr here* A little ten-toa yaoht of my own, 
the Fairy, was lying at her moorings in the bay ; 
I had settled to go in her, and if possible to 
arrange'^that Clara should accompany me, though 
in this I did not much expect to succeed. 

I cave orders therefore the first thing in the 
morning that the Fairy should he ready to start 
at the time appointed ; and so when we met at 
breakfast, an hour earlier than usual, the little 
yacht, with her white sails set, could be seen from 
the windows of the castle. I had not much diffi- 
culty in declining Major Barrett's invitation to go 
with the rest of the party in the Vampire. But the 
moment I asked Clara to accompany me in what I 
pleaded might be my last excursion in the Fairy, I 
was met, as I expected, by a multitude of objec- 
tions from my aunt and the Major. Miss Vance had 
promised, it was said, to go in the Vampire. The 
Fairy would not get to lunismore for hours after 
the large yacht ; the party would be broken up. 
‘And worst of all,’ added Major Barrett ; ‘not only 
should we be deprived of the pleasure of Miss 
Vance’s company, but she will miss her luncheon, 
which is to be ready on the island at two o’clock 
sharp.’ 

To persevere in my request would have been 
useless, and could only have done harm ; so 
merely saying to Clara that as it was Major 
Barrett’s turn this time, it ought in fairness to be 
iniiKi tlie next, I hurried down to tlie beach and 
went on board' the Fairy. Besides any occa.sion 
that accident might afford dming the day, there 
w.as one plan that I ]jurpo.sed to try in order to 
obtain the desired interview witli my cousin. But 
to succeed in this, it was in the first place neces- 
sar}"^ for me to reach the island as soon as the 
Vampire ; and though tlie Fairy was a fast little 
boat, I could not hojic to keep up with a yacht 
Ion times lier size ; however, with half-an-liour’s 
start and with ray knowledge of the locality, 1 
did not despair. 

The morning was, as I b.ave said, beautiful; a 
light breeze was blowing from tlie north-east. 
The island, though but six or seven miles from 
Termon Head, the nearest point of the mainland, 
was some fourteen miles from us, and to wind- 
ward, the breeze coming almost right down the 
Sound of Innismore. Having failed in my attempt 
to liave Clara with me, I was now most eager 
to leach Innismore in time. The breeze was so 
light 0 at the lialf-liour I had gained in starting i 
had taken me but a little way; and as I stood 
in ..owards the shore, it was with considerable 
anxiety that I watched for the Vampire to make 
her appearance from behind Killalhi Head. At 
length her bowsprit’s point was seen just sliewing 
round the rock, and ni a moment the Fairy was 
about and standing off the land on the starboard 
tack. And now all depended — yes, far more than 
at the moment I even imagined— upon what 
the Vavipire would do. Neither Major Barrett 
nor his crew knew our coast. In-shore the breeze 
was certainly very light. Would he continue his 
course, in hopes of finding the wind better out side, 
or would he hug the land to escape the strength 
of the tide? He did the former. There was one 
person on board who could have told him hotter, 
but who did not wdsh to see the little craft she had 
so often sailed in, or perhaps its owner either, 
left beWnd. And so the Vampire spojl onward, 
her cloud of snowy canvas carrying her far out 


acrc^s the Sound ; and it seemed clear that bar 
owner had no intention of putting her about until 
he could fetch the island. 

A glance at the map will shew that the 
trends away for some distance on each side of 
Termon Head, forming on the south-east side with 
Killalla Head the shallow indentation named Ter- 
mon Bay. Bunning out from Termon Head fox 
some distance is a long low reef of rocks, covered 
several feet even at low-water. A rapid tide runs 
through Innismore Sound. There had been still 
half an hour of flood when the Fairy rounded 
Killalla Head ; but that was over now. TKe ebb 
was beginning to set strongly, and was carrying 
the Vampire, now far out and still on the star- 
board tack, swiftly away upon its surface. Mean- 
while the Fairy having stood in, was now close to 
the shore, and again, upon the starboard tack ; hut 
getting the wind more off the land, and with 
the strong eddy tide that runs up Termon Bay 
on her lee-bow, and setting her well to windward, 
was likely to fetch Termon Head without having 
to go about again. Once there with the wind 
abaft the beam, she would quickly cross the Sound, 
and might still let go her anchor off Innismore 


and might still let go her 
as soon as the Vampire. 


LIFE AT A ‘CEAMMER’S.’ 

As is pretty generally known, the competitive 
examinations which now bar the entrance to 
every department of the public service, have 
given rise to a separate and lucrative profession, 
that of the ‘crammer,* whose duty it is to pre- 
pare for their business, and superintend the 
studies of, the future servants of Her Majesty. 
It was the writer’s fortune to spend some time 
in the establishment of one of these ; and as life 
there had its peculiar aspects, its own pleasures 
and drawbacks, he proposes to sketch one or two 
of its sides. 

So to our particular ‘crammer,’ ‘coach,’ or 
wholesale private tutor, as it may seem more 
j)roper to style him. His establishment was a 
rather largo one of its kind, embracing as many 
as fifteen pupils ; large, that is, considering that 
it was situated in the country, and in a part of 
the country where, though the scenery was very 
fine, the roads were far from being first-rate. 
Our Principal, or chief crammer, was a per- 
sonage whose other employments qualified him 
fully for the posts of squire, clergyman, and 
schoolmaster. In the last-named capacity he 
employed four tutors, generally Oxford or Cam- 
bridge men, who being little older than their 
pupils, were out of work-hours, as our ‘head’ 
would gleefully say, the noisiest and most mis- 
chievous of the batch. So that, what with him- 
self, his wife and children, their governess, the 
four tutors and fifteen pupils, and his numerous 
staff of servants, we really, as far as numbers went, 
did not ill deserve the name of a colony. 

Our position too, in a rather remote part of 
the country u'as capitally adapted to the circum- 
stances. 'The ages of the pupils varied from 
seventeen to twenty-two, and a more pleasant 
though ratW noisy and reckless set was never 
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gathered together. In some things they •were 
pecnUarly boyish ; at all times they were easily 
amused. Young fellows preparing for the army 
are not naturally the most careful, and thought- 
ful of youths, and wherever placed, would be 
pretty sure to get into scrapes of a inore or 
less serious kind. But at Honeythwaite such 
scrapes were of the less serious kind. Their 
chances of getting into debt were not frequent 
or extensive, while our head was much more easily I 
able to keep a friendly eye over their doinga 
Scrapes of course they got into, but these chiefly 
consisted of setting their terriers at the squire’s 
rabbits on week-days, and making eyes too openly 
at the farmers’ daughters on Sundays ; or of per- 
haps poaching a little on neighbours’ fisheries. 
And in getting them out of such scrapes, whether 
by bribery or persuasion, our head, taught by long 
experience, notoriously excelled. They always 
knew that however he might ‘jaw’ them after- 
wards, he would stand by them -while the danger 
lasted. Sometimes of course a dun from the 
county town would find his way to Honey- 
thwaite to look up some customer whose visits 
to the said county town had latterly ceased ; hut 
the sums -were small, and our colony was always 
ready to help its members in such difliculties. So 
that if we sometimes could not get our supplies, 
neither could we so easily get into mischief, owing 
to our distance from civilisation. 

But as to the serious business of our lives 
there. The majority of the pupils, say twelve out 
of fifteen, were preparing for the army ; the other 
three aspired to matriculation at one of the uni- 
versities at some future day. Of the army pupils, i 
some were preparing for the preliminary, some for 
the intermediate examination, which if I remem- 
ber rightly — and such details are very confusing — 
could be passed a few months after the other, and 
success in which opened the immediate road to 
Sandhurst At the time I was there the majority 
of them were preparing for the first, and several 
of them held commissions in the militia ; a fact 
which renders the later examinations a little more 
easy, but which did not seem to add much dignity 
to those gallant officers. For this preliminary, the 
subjects they were getting up were chiefly Dicta- 
tion, Geography, Arithmetic, French, and one or 
two other elementary ones. Dictation, as I had 
often heard, was certainly the subject which wfis 
at once the most practised and most dreaded. At 
certain times, morning and evening, the monoto- 
nous voice of the reader could be heard through the 
open windows of Honeythwaite, dictating to some 
of the pupils who wrote for nearly three hours a 
day. Their ideas of spelling followed the phonetic 
system so nearly, that I avoid giving examples, 
lest I should be credited with nothing save a 
fertile invention. But with all their practice on 
paper and aloud, the spelling was often too 
much for them. First the paper was looked over ; 
and often a ‘ blue-pill’ — as the fatal hit of paper 
that announced failure was termed — pitt an end all 


too early to suspense. And then for another three 
months the dreary round had to be gone through, 
terminating very probably in another failure ; and 
80 on until the fiat came forth from liome that 
the governor’s patience or pocket had failed ; or 
equally fatal, that the candidate hud passed the 
limit of age. Geography too seemed to be another 
well-nigh insurmountable obstacle ; but I believe 
that the paper set was often really difficult. 

We used to get up very early in the morning, 
much to the annoyance of our officials, who were 
not themselves always punctual. Work began at 
seven o’clock; but iu winter the attendance was 
irregular, the men dropping iu iu skirmi-shing 
order, few and far between. At eight we had 
breakfast ; and work, resumed at nine, lasted 
until a little before one, more or less at the dis- 
cretion of the tutors. Then came lunch and in 
the afternoon two hours’ work, at which however, 
all did not attend. At night also tw'o hours more, 
besides the private work which was expected, hut 
seldom was done. In fact, at a private tutor’s the 
pupils rarely do anything unless the tutor is look- 
ing over their shoulders, and even then the labour 
all fails upon him. 

When I first became acquainted with this cram- 
ming system, the number of hours devoted to 
work made me marvel. I found that nine hoiir.s 
were not thought too many for the business of the 
day ; and w'hen we consider that a senior classic, or 
rather an aspirant to such honours, would not 
consider that he was w'anting in indnstry if he did 
seven hours’ work every day, and that at Oxford 
he who gives four hours or so a day to his books 
is considered a reading-man, this nine hour-s’ work 
does seem prodigious to devote daily to the acqui- 
sition of purely elementary knowledge. Con- 
sumed too with so little result, for tliese men are 
often rejected again .<’nd again. Tlie reason of 
course is plain. The fault lies not with the cram- 
mer, but with the material on which he ha.s to 
work. Boys of ability are not seat to a private 
tutor’s, but as a role manage to pass such cxiuni na- 
tions as lie in their way, by their own elforts 
directed by school-training. The private tutor 
only gets tho.se of duller cajmeity, whom it is his 
duty to struggle to polish into sonielhing like 
fitness. Sometimes of course he gets brighter 
specimens to polish ; but that is in cases of 
defective early education, and with these it i.s that 
dictation proves .such a stumbling-block. 1 have 
even heard of a crammer’s where, if report was 
to be believed, eleven hours’ work was done daily. 
Such an amount, according to old ’varsity tradi- 
tion, was impossible, and so it probably would be 
if men were to work all the time they sat before 
their books. But at a crammer’s, the younger 
fellows give but half their attention ; being of 
course free from all fear of corporal punishment, 
and controlled by moral influence alone. Some 
of the older one.s see their own interest better. 
It was a great credit nevertheless to our ‘head* 
that he had so much control over his rather 
obstreperous pupils ; they had one and all a very 
considerable dread of being privately interviewed 
by him. 

For the intermediate examination for the army, 
a good (Teal of English had to be read in a 
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desultory manner. Men in for it, usually worked 
much harder than the younger ones, having Sand- 
Imrst and a commission in full view, and encour- 
aged by^heir success in the preliminary. They 
had too no spelling, a name which seemed to 
cause the cheek of every army candidate to grow 
pale. ’From wheresoever they came, from Harrow, 
or Winchester, or Charterhouse, or Clieltenham, or 
from private tuition, this w'oary spelling seemed 
more or less defective ; nor need I say how easy it 
is to unlearn your orthography in such company, 
for in spelling, more than in other things, to 
hesitate is to be lost. 

At least one afternoon in the week was a half- 
holiday, and did not we enjoy it ! If we did not 
do much work in school-hours, we certainly played 
thoroughly out of school. Our ‘head’ had some 
very fair shooting in autumn, and rabbits in 
plenty when that was done. Several of the pupils 
had horses of their own, and occjisionally hunted ; 
while all had dogs, white fox-terriers of course 
being the favourites. We formed too a capital 
cricket eleven ; and the vicarage-grounds contained 
some good lawn-tennis courts. 

On the half-holiday many would drive into the 
county town, their elaborate personal display ill 
suiting the primitiv(3 Honeythwaite vehicle, which 
strongly resembled what in more fashionable 
districts woxihl he styled a ‘ butcher’s cart.’ But 


vairanes 


young gentlemen 


vicarage would liave betrayed the neighbour- 
hood into the weakness of surprise ; they had 
lost that faculty. TJie rules of discipline were 
not of course anything like so strict as those 
of school-life, even during our sclioul-time. The 
elder pupils, if being taken together, w’ere often 
allowed to smoke, as a little rela.xation in the 
middle of the long morning hours, a few minutes 
being granted for llio circle to solemnly fill and 
liglit their pipes. But this was an irregularity 
winked at rather than allowed by our ‘head,’ whose 
manifold employments diihnot allow him to take 
more than a small share in the actual teaching. 
One of our most pleasant times was the dinner- 
hour in the evening ; and it w’ould have been 


life at a country crammer’s, which so strikingly 
unites many of the features at once of the public 
school and the university, the mess-room and the 
country-house. 

THE BROADS OF EAST ANGLIA. 

The term ‘ Broads ’ is entirely provincial, and its 
application appears to be confined to Sufiblk and 
Norfolk. They are extensive sheets of water for 
the most part, and are supposed to be feeders of 
the three main rivers of the two counties — the 
Bure or North River, the Yare, and the Waveney 
— and take either the iorm of vast expansions of 
the river proper, or of lakes or lagoons in connec- 
tion therewith. Yet as they differ from lakes or 
lagoons in some essential characteristic, the term 
‘ Broad ’ appears more appropriate. They have 
in general flat and marshy borders; but many of 
them are richly wooded to the water’s edge, giving 
them a peculiarly picturesque beauty ; the more 
appreciated from the contrast they aflbrd to the 
extensive flat or slightly undulating fens by 
which they are surrounded. Of these Broads 
there are no fewer than fourteen in one group ; 
and when smaller ones are included, nearly fifty 
may be counted in a comparatively circumscribed 
radius. 

All these Broail?, excepting Filbey, are open to 
fair angling ; and boats at a remarkably small 
charge are obtainable at water-side inns, such for 
instance as the Eel’s Foot. Trending towards 
the north-east and passing under Acle Bridge, the 
Bure receives by far its inost important tributary 
the Thum ; and the latter takes the super- 
fluous flow of water from no less than five 
Broads — Hickling Great Broad, five hundred acres; 
Horsey Mere, one hundred and twenty acres ; 
Marthara Broad, rapidly filling in with decayed 
vegetation, seventy acres ; Heigham Sounds, one 
hundred aud fifty acres ; and Whittlesea Broad, 
lifteen acres. Returning to the main river, we 
find the Bure at the confluence of the Thum, 
turning to the north-west ; aud at about the dis- 
tance of two miles, it receives the drainage of the 


more pleasant still could wc have shaken off the i South Walsham aud Upton Broads ; and on the 
consciousness of the two hours’ work yet to be i othe,r side, near St Beniiet’s Abbey, the river Ant 


done. However, we made the most of it, all meeting 
there upon an equality round the cheerful table. 
Mapy were the. wonderful exploits that the terriers 
seem**'! Jto have performed that day amongst the 
rabbits and other small game. Then we all took 
a real interest in the tloings of the farm and 
poultry-yard of our host and hostess ; and we 
knew all about the sick old w'omen in the parish, 
and the neetls of the choir, and tlie prospects of the 
bazaar ; and endless chaff passed between tutors 
aud pupils on the subject of early rising. Then we 
wrangled over the chances of war, all our candi- 


flows in. The Ant drains Barton Broad, a noble 
sheet of w’ater, and several small Broads, altogether 
over three hundred acres. As the river Bure 
turns still farther north-west we arrive at the out- 
let of the Ranworth Broad, one hundred and fifty 
acres ; while farther north are the Hoveton Small 
Broads, about eighty acres ; and then Hoveton and 
other Broads of greater or lesser exteiit 

Without entering into further details connected 
with these fine sheets of water, we will proceed 
to offer our readers a few words regarding their 
attractions to the angler, the naturalist, and the 


dates being selfishly interested in that, hoping that yachtsman. 

hostilities would open the gates of Sandlmrst even It is within the memory of middle-aged men 
to him whose spelling had its weak moments, that these Broads were looked upon as an angler’s 
Occasionally too, perhaps, some of us had been to paradise, notwithstanding the many illegitimate 
London and baclc, and were enthusiastic about this methods of fish-capturc practised by others. The 
or that play, about the Academy or the Aquarium, waters literally teemed with fish. Then cart or 
So that our dinner-table, with its happy mixture wherry loads of roach and bream, which went 
of local and general topics of interest, formed so daily off to the coast as bait for deep-sea fishing, 
cheerful a scene that I would fain leave it in were said only to leave the necessary room to the 

irniir tninrVa nvn withnilt hintimr at the cold remaininor fish ! Fishins for Pike and nerch waS 


your mind’s eye, without hinting at the cold, remaining fish ! Fishing for pike and perch was 
bleak class-rooms at seven a.m:. ; were it not that pursued with ‘liggers,’ ‘trimmers,* ‘night-lines/ 
yon might carry away but a partial vi^vv of that and every *iconceivable engine of destruction, it 
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beitig idly supposed that no known means that 
man could devise conld reduce the presumed 
inexhaustihle j^scatorial resources of these extp- 
sivo water-sheas. But such wholesale destruction 
could not last ; the Broads wore becoming rapidly 
depopulated ; and it was in A’dii that one inde- 
fatigable writer, season after season sounded the 
tocsin of alarm, lie pointed out that as the 
depth of these Broa<l3 was but on an average of 
four to six feet, with a hard marly even 
bottom, the shoals of lish had no escape or harbour 
of refuge from the net, and were gradually and 
surely being depleted towards almost total auiiihi- 
lation. Afbled to which, the poacher, knowing the 
habits of the various fish, and their seasons for 
passing to spawn, to anti fro from river to Broad, 
could, with his nets, intercept and clear out in a 
single day enough to fill the hold of a barge wait- 
ing in some neighbouring creek to take the ill- 
gottan freight on board. When the destructive 
nature of this traffic became known, the autlui- 
rities of the Great Eastern Railway, greatly to 
their credit, issued an order that no fresh- water 
fish would in future be conveyed over their line 
tn hilk from these districts ; and then, and not 
until then was legislative interference sought for, 
to preserve the few' straggling undersized fi«h that 
remained in these once w'orld-famed fresh- water 
fisheries. 

In tlie emergency, Mr Frank Buckland, the 
well-know'n naturalist, had his attention drawn 
to these Broads ; and we cannot do better here j 
than quote one single passage from his very { 
exhaustive Report lie says : ‘ I observed in tlie'<e i 
Broads where no netting was ('supposed) to he } 
allowed, an immense number of small fry. In i 
the rivers and Broads infested by the poachers I ' 
did not see a single fish.’ From this it wdll he 
evident that the passing of the Norfolk and Suffidk 
Fisheries Act, by wliich these un<\» famous fisheries 
are now placed under the control of a Board of 
Conservators, who have power to make regula- 
tions as to the fisheries in their counties, was . 
pot passed a day too soou. 

Besides their reviving attractions for the legiti- ! 
mate angler, some of the Broads are utilised as ' 
decoys for ducks or harbours for game, their qni<‘t- , 
ness being seldom disturbed ; and the risvl, bul- 
msb, and moss having been p(*rnutted to grow, to 
die, and to fall undisturbed for years out of mind, 
the consequence is that the watery boundary is 
gradually getting more and more circumoerihed. 
In most of the Broads however, there is no great [ 
anticipation of 'such filling in. In them the reed j 
and the rush are found to he of t<jo great conse- ' 
quence to permit of their neglect and waste ; and 
from them — such has been the increase of the 
demand since railways could he reached with 
facility — ^the aquatic vegetation is regularly cut, i 
and the proceeds sent to far-distant counti(‘s 
for roofing, hurdle-making, bottle envelopes, 
baskets, &c. It is therefore the belief of intel- 
ligent natives that the mere fact of the decay 
and subsidence of vegetable matter will not lor 
centuries have an injurious effect in those Broads 
in which Nature is left to herself. The sphaaimm | 
or hog-moss and the tussock {Carex lutuntlahi) [ 
when left undisturbed, play important parts in the j 
natural reclamation of the Broa<ls ; and if assisted j 
by art, it is surjirising how rapidly the silting up i 
may w effected. The tussock or hassock — for j 


they are still cut for and used iu some of the 
Norfolk churches as cusluons whereon to kneel-— 
grows to four or five feet in height in some of 
these places, and is continually adding towts bulk 
and its height by tho fall of its vwa dead and 
Ion" grassy leaves. These tussocks cut down and 
severed laterally with a hay-knife, and their halves 
2 )iaced close together with tlieir convex side down- 
wards, soon grow, adhere together, and make oxcel- 
leut and safe roads across the most boggy and 
treacherous laml, hearing after a ’season or two 
evtm the weight of a loaded cart with no more 
deflection than would be caused by the 
vehicle iiassing over a slight suspension-bridge. 
It will ho therefore apjiareut that no fear neeii 
exist that the larger and more imi>ortaut acreages 
of water will — at least for ages to come — he lost 
to the angler, naturalist, or sportsman ; that indeed 
on the contrary, w'hilst turf is being cut for fuel, 
thus increasing the extent of water, such cannot 
be tlie case. Moreover there is, since the passing 
of tho Act referred to, an caniest de-sire on the 
jiart of most of tlu-ir owners to preserve these 
hplendid water-sheds, as they are the peculiar 
feature of East Anglia, and constitute its principal 
piscatorial attraction. 

No one who is actjuainted with the eastern 
counties can help lieing struck with what the 
Liee Stock Journal luis graphiavlly if paradoxically 
descriiicd as ‘the oases of waste land’ to he found 
there. In oriental countries the traveller journey.s 
wi-arily througli vast deserts, and is prc.sently 
ghuhlened by the uppeatance of a green spot, 
which lies like an ishuid in the midst of an o<-eau 
of sand. In our eastern counties the ])recisely 
opjiusite is the case ; one pa-saCs over highly culti- 
vated lands mile after mile, and presently finds a 
space, iuclosetl on all .sides by stubble or roots, 
(piite hare 'of any useful product. It is an oasis, 
an island of waste in the midst of u sea of 
jilenty. And yet such places might ho well and 
]iii>fitably utilised for jrulihit-hreeding, jirovided 
that i>recautionary means could be devm-d to 
juevent the animals from intruding upon tlie 
cultivated lands. The demand lor variety ot food 
in our great cities is now so pressing, that it is 
hardly possible to bring an oveiqdus ol rabbits 
into the market ; and the prices are Bullicieullv 
high to remunerate tlie ivludesale breeder. If it 
would not pay a man to embark in such, a 
speculation entirely, jicrluqts it might, pay a 
neighbouring agriculturist to add a large warren 
to Ilia farm. Indeed the suggestion is apjdicable 
not only in the eastern counties but in other 
localities where hundreds of acres are permilte<l 
to remain unproductive, when they may be so 
readily colonifn-d. 

We cannot promise the naturalist that ornitlio- 
logical banquet Avhich awaited him iu these 
ivgion.s as late as 1848, when Lubbock, iu his 
Fauna of Norfolk, prepared us for the dis- 
ttpi>earance ol many birds then not uncommon. 
Amongst other birds that once freqneuteil those 
districts were the white-tailed eagle-— three of 
which Mr Imbhock lias seen in flight at once — 
aiul the golden eagle. Falcons of the buzzard 
trih(‘ still frequent the district ; hut a deadly war 
is waged against them by throwing up small 
mounds ol eailh about a yard iu height, and 
taking them with an unbuited trap fixed ufiun the 
apex, as they prefer to alight upon these hillocks 
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xather than the flat noimd. It is to he d^li»8d 
that the cruel and foolish system of kiUing o^ 
our noble birds of prey should be so persistently 
followed snot only in Norfolk but everywhere 
thronghout Great ^Britain. The damage done on 
the moor or in the coverts by hawks and Mcons 
— whifeh is after all but nominal — is, in our 
opinioit, quite insufficient to warrant their whole- 
sale destruction ; which, besides depriving us of the 
most beautiful of our feathered tribes, is a wilful 
violation of the laws that govern Nature’s own 
balance. The great bustard formerly bred in the 
vicinity of the Broads, and now and then we hear 
of one being shot. Their nest was made in the 
depression of the hillocks, or between the rows of 
spring corn ; but the size of the bird rendering 
it a con'.picuous object from a distance, it was 
seldom allowed to breed. Again it lays but 
three eggs at most ; and as these eggs are becom- 
ing of more aud more value to the collector, the 
doom of the bird in its wild state, like that of the 
falcons, would appear to be sealed. Mr J. E. Hatt- 
ing, in a letter to the writer, says : ‘I enjoyed a 
rare treat in watching the movements of the last 
great bustard that was seen in Norfolk, of which 
I gave an account in the Field of April 8, 1876 

The most facile and cheapest way to see the 
Norfolk livers and villiq^es on their banks, is to 
get on hoard the sailing barges (here locally 
termed wherries) when leaving any of their extreme j 
destiiiations on the Bure, Yare, or Waveney ; | 
which may bo done at a veiy tiifliiig expen.se; 
and tlien if the master is in a communicative | 
mood, you may learn from him all the history | 
of the waters and of the lan<l as far as tlie eje 
can reach. Tliey aie usually navigated by two, 
hands, a man and a boy or tlie wile ol the wherry- , 
man. For those however, wlio would he their 
own nui'lcis there is no diiliculty in hiring a lug- 
i sail bc>at suitable tor sailinj!, lishiiig, and water- 
fowling, which could he tiVeu any wheie on these 
livens or any id the Broads ; theie aieno locks or 
impediments, and tlie tide as lar as it runs is very 
gentle. I 

Aexommodation of a humble and cleanly kind 
can ho olitained at inns on the banks at convenie-ut j 
I distances. The touri.st might start Irom Norw'icli, 
and alter a voyage of sixty mik's by the V’are and 
Bute, visiting (.Ire.it Yarmouth on the way, find 
lumsill oy Wruxliain Broad, now’ hut a few minutes 
by rad Iroiu Ins ]iouit of departure. At lloriiiug j 
Fer ’y this dap., oi boats are to he liireil, and like- 
w’ise at Variiiouth, Lowestoft, Noinich; and for 
the aveiiey, at Bcccles you may get a really 
clean an<l roomy boat of say live tons, with cabin 
aud beds for lour persons, at thirty shillings a 
week. Tile man who sails the boat will cook for 
you, if you do not prefer to do this part of the ! 
performance, and he will expect about fourteen or 
fifteen shillings a week for himself. If this man I 
know’S his buciuess— which most of them do 
thoroughly- you will have but to tell him what I 
extent of time you ]>urpo8e devoting to the cruise, | 
and he will so apportion the time that your lines i 
shall be cast in pleasant watcr-s, and the greatest 
repose and leisure passed in the best of the scenery. 
Those who have gone out in such trips expecting 
to find all ‘flat, stale, and unprotitahle,’ have 
returned rto tell in glow’ing terms the pleasun'. and ' 
health they have derived from the excuAion, and | 


how lihay long for «. second enjoyment of a like 
nature. Inde^ many gentlemen of fortune keep 
such yachts purposely for these summer treats 
alone, and it is surprising the amount of instruct 
tive and varieck delight tl^y get out of them year 
after year. 

Nothing has been said here of the rich stores 
which await the archaeological student in the 
various churches, most of which in Norfolk and 
Suffolk arc built in a style of grandeur and ampli- 
tude more fitted for cities and towns than villages 
and hamlets. Well does Mwrmy Bay: ‘A tour 
for the sake of these churches alone will prove 
one of great interest and enjoyment.’ Nor have 
we made allusion to the folk-lore which is ready 
to cheer many a winter’s evening, if the pike- 
fisher or fowler has the tact to draw forth the 
endless supplies with which almost every intelli- 
gent native is furnished. Sufficient however, has, 
it is hoped, been given to induce those who would 
make themselves better acquainted with their 
own country, and for. whom angling has attrac- 
tions, to pay a vwit to the Broatls of East 


Anglia. 


THE COFFEE PUBLIC-HOUSE 
MOVEMENT. 

The design of the Collee Public-house move- 
ment on the part of an Association is to establish 
on self-supporting principles public-houses with- 
out the sale of intoxicating drinks. With a view 
to the extension of this movement, a Conference 
was held on the Slst of June 1877, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Westminster. I’apers 
were read shewing that Coffee Public-houses, when 
opened in suitable districts aud conducted on 
sound piinciples, were largely used by working- 
people, and proved financially successful. The 
rC'.ult of the Conference wa.s the formation of the 
Coflee Public-house Association, the object of which 
is ‘ to promote the e.slablishiueut on self-support- 
ing principles, ol pubUo-hou.se8 without the solo of 
intoxicating ilrinks.’ This is now being done by 
drawing public attention lo the subject, by the 
culleition and difiusion ot detailed information, 
and by the formation of a fund to be applied 
to the establiehmeiit .and improvement of coffee 
public-houses, cither by making loans upon security 
at moderate rates oi interest, by grants, or by other 
methods. 

'fhe Association aims at making coffee public- 
houses financially successful. When once it be- 
comes known tliat these establishments under 
proper management may aud do yield -in every 
place where they arc well coudueted — a fair 
return for the capital invested in them, funds 
will be forthcoming for the extension of the move- 
ment. Beside.s, money success Is a very good test 
of the amount of benefit ooiiferred on the people 
who have used coffee public-houses. That the 
houses pay, is a sign that they are supported t 
and they are suppoited because they supply a 
want in our social system. Cofiee public-houses 
have been est.iblLhed both by individuals and by 
Companies such as the Coffee Tavern Company; 
the reoplc’s Cafe Company. The latter appears 
lo be the betler of the two plans. A Company 
if successful, may readily extend its operations, 
ami will not Lick funds for the purpose ; and it 
affords an ojliiortuuity of aiding this movement to 
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many pexeom who would be unable or unwilling 
to contribute money to a purely charitable under- 
taking. It is estimated that a coffee public-house 
consisting of three small floors and kitchens can 
be established for about three hundred pounds. 

In order to appreciate the boon that the.se in- 
stitutions might confer on unnianied working- 
men were lodgings attached to them, we have 
only to read the words which Miss Nightingale 
says unmarried men constantly use when speaking 
to her in workhouse infirmaries. ‘ I live,’ they say, 
*in a miserable lodging, where I am not wanted, 
Bud may not poke the fire — the definition of a 
comfortable lodging is to be allowed to poke the 
fire — or even sit by the fire. I have nowhere to 
go hut to the public-house, nowhere to sit down, 
often nowhere to take my meals. We young-men 
lodgers often sleep in one room with two or even 
three generations of the same family, including 
young women and girls, unless indeed we can 
get into the model lodging-houses. Coffee-houses 
might save us ; model lodging-honse.s might make 
model men of us ; nothing else Avould. As it is, 
here we are ; and hero w'e shall be, in and out of 
this same sick ward, “ every man-Jack of us,'’ till 
the last time when we come to die in it.’ Com- 
paratively few coffee public-houses yet established 
contain lodging-rooms ; but where this has been 
done the profit is considerable. 

In some London houses, including those of the 
Coflee Tavern Company, the customers are allowed 
to bring their own chop or piece of meat to be 
cooked, and are provided with plate, knife and 
fork, salt and pepper, for a charge of a halfpenny. 
Hitherto this accommodation has been provided 
for working-men only at public-houses ; and it is 
greatly to be desired that coffee public-hou.ses 
should adopt it. If they do so, they will do 
much towards stopping a fertile source of intem- 
perance. 

Great arc the temptations to drink when artisans, 
whose work is at a distance from home, have no 
better dining-place than the bar of a gin-palace. 
They should be encouraged by all means to dine 
at coffee public-houses, and the provisions sold at 
these places should he of the best quality, ami 
the prices charged should be as low as is con.sistent 
with making the business pay. This is especially 
the cose as regards coffee, tea, and cocoa. It is 
possible that many of the customers who enter a 
coffee public-house for the first time may never 
Imve tasted a cup of really good coffee in their 
lives ; yet nothing short of thoroughly good coffee 
or tea will furnish a satisfactory 8nh.stitute for beer. 
In theusxialmn of coffee-houses the coffee, tea, and 
cocoa are of such poor quality as to contain scarcely 
any stimulating or nourishing properties. Where 
this is the case, men crave a stronger liquor, believ- 
ing they can only get it at the public-house ; and 
women soon find that the weak W’ashy fluid sohl 
under the name of tea, or the weak and rather thick 
decoction called ‘coffee,’ does not allay the ‘sink- 
ing ’ of which t'lifey complain. Yet coffee and tea 
of excellent quality, good enough to compete with 
beer or gin. may be sold with a profit at a penny 
per cup, holding half a pint. In large town.s, hot 
dinners from the joint may be served with advim- 
tage where facilitie.s for the purpose exist. The 
profit directly realised does not correspond with 
the increase of working expenses, and there is 
aome risk of loss, especially until th% trade has 


been fully estahlisbed ; but on the other hand, 
customers are attracted to the house. Cold beef 
and ham are more easily served, and should, as a 
general rule, be provided. In some hoiwes, small 
plates covered with thin slices of beef or ham are 
sold for from twopence to fourpence, and are largely 
in demand. In some of the Liverpool toffee 
public-house.s, a room is set apart for women. 
Men accompanied by their wives may use the 
women’s room, and every encouragement is given 
to men w'ho may be disposed to bring their wives 
and children. 

Information on this important subject may he 
obtained from the Coffee Public-house Association, 
40 Charing Cross, London. From this source we 
have ourselves been instnictod. I'he Association 
has lately offered a prize of two hundred pounds 
on the following subject : ‘ The providing of 

halls or other place-s oi' resort and recreation for 
the working-chusses on a scale adequate to their 
wants ; such halls to be freely opened to the 
public, and the arrangements to include tlie sale 
of refreshment.s, but not of intoxicating drinks, 
so as to .supply the rciiuirenmnts of the people in 
that respect, and to realise a profit to meet at least 
the current expenses. By wdiom may an under- 
tiiking of this magnitude ho most suitably and 
efl'ectively carried out, and upon what principle ? 
Can the work best be done by private enterprise 
or benevolence, or by trustees of a public subscrip- 
tion ? Or would it he ])racticable for muiiicijtal or 
other public funds to be ai)pli(;d to tiie purj)osi-, 
either by adaptation of any system now in 02 )era- 
tion at home or abroad, or otherwise V 

We have quoted from the jwospectus of lliis 
prize essay, as it well sets forth the ])rol>lem to b(^ 
solved by those who !iim at establishing houses 
that .shall be ‘public-houses’ in the best sense 
of the term. Beer-shops and gin-palaces slnmld 
generally be called ‘ publicans’ houses,' lalher 
than ‘ i>ublic-liou.s(;s,’ for they do not .serve the 
public, but only tlic pejekets of their owners. Lot 
coffee-hou.se.s be jdaces where the public may he 
served instead of hindered, benefited rather than 
ruined, and let them be establi.shed througliout 
the country. ‘ One way,’ it has been said, ‘ of 
getting an idea of our fellow-countrymen’s miseries 
is to go and look at their jtleiusurea.’ And indeed 
our working-people must take their pleasure sadly 
so long as they have no i)etter cluo-houses than 
tho.se supplied by the beer-.shoj). 


SONNET, 

0 SOBIK maid ! When daylight sinks to sleep, 

And weary waiting bids rne close niy eye.s, 

I fear lest ploomy vi.sion8 may arise, 

And drag me down to th.at unhappy deep 
Where Love despairs, and Dopes and Longings weep ; 
But, ere they come, I reach a land of sighs. 

Where siplits and sounds are clad in quaintest guise, 
And where I hear soft strains of music sweep 
Among the shadows to my open ears, 

When, out of loving lips I cannot see, 

Float tender harmonie.s to dry my tears — 

With wondrous melody which comforts me, 

Destroying all the ruins of my fears, 

And lulling me to happy dreams of thee. 

Wh. Lairu-CiiOvbs. 
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THE BANK PAILURE.S. 

The time has come when some calm consideration 
can he given to the trial of the directors and 
manager of the City of Glasgow Bank. The first 
thing that occ\irs to ns to say is that general 
dissatisfaction luvs been e.vpressed regarding the 
leniency of the sentence, which certainly seems 
dis]>ro|)ortionate to the magnitude of the calamity 
caused in some shape or other hy the wrong-doing 
of these officials. We were hopeful that on the 
occasion of the trial, tixplanations would he offered 
Eudicieut to give a connected history of the frauds 
tliat had heeu perpetrated ; hut in this wc were 
disappointed. We were likewise not without a 
hope that the liaueLs at the har would have 
.signified marks of contrition for having con- 
tributed to the ruin and misery of thou-sands of 
too trustful individuals. Yet, neither from them- 
fitdve.s nor hy their roun.sel, was there any such 
demonstration of feeling. From anything by 
which an opinion could he formed, they considered 
tliemselves to he ill-used. They had no know- 
ledge of the is.sue of false balance-sheets. The 
accusation came upon them with surprise. Friends 
wliprn they produced to speak as to their cliar- 
acter represented them as highly honourable and 
estimable beings. They were unhappily martyred 
hy a course of events, over which they were 
powcrle.ss. To believe all that was averred, we 
should he driven to the conclusion that the 
deceptive documents in question were fabricated 
hy some supernatural agency, of which no proper 
account could be given. That was very like the 
general hearing of the defence in this e.xtra- 
ordinary trial. Even as regards the ifrosccution 
and the summing up of the presiding judge there 
appeared a singular want of grasp— we might 
almo.st say an apologetic tone, strikingly at vari- 
ance with the crime in which the panels were 
implicated, and its consequent sorrows and suf- 
ferings. The jury took a more rational view 
of matters. Two of the panels were convicted 
of fabricating and issuing false balance-sheets, and 
were condemned to eighteen months’ imprison- 


ment ; the others, five in number, were found 
guilty of issuing the balance-sheets with a know- 
ledge that they w’ere false, and received sentence 
of eight months’ imprisonment. 

The sentence pronounced on the culprits bore 
little reference, as has been said, to the tre- 
mendous catastrophe which they had less or more 
produced. The argument employed in justifica- 
tion of the amazingly lenient sentence was that 
the men at the har had derived no personal . 
benefit from the falsifications ; what they did was 
assumedly for tlie benefit of tlie hank — that is, 
to maintain its credit. The public sense of justice 
cannot recogiu.se this extenuation. All the persons 
implicated knew that hy the disclosure of the 
truth, the hank would instantly collapse, and 
bring ruin upon them individually. Hence, there 
wa.s a distinct Bclfishness in keeping up the delu- 
sion till tlie very last. Perhaps a better explana- 
tion of the seemingly inadequate sentence would 
be that the charge of ‘ falsehood, fraud, and wilful 
imposition,’ to which the indictment was ulti- 
mately restricted, "was not an offence involving 
any very serious punishment by the law of 
Scotland — which law is of an old date, and per- 
haps never contemplated tho commission of fraud 
on a scale so gigantic. If this be the true explana- 
tion, it is time the law w&s amended. Considering 
the enormity of the offence, we venture to think, 
that under the sanctions of English law and 
administration, the result of the trial would have 
commended itself more to public approbation. 

Insufficient as the judgment of the court may 
appear, it will be enough to shew hank directors 
and managers in all time coming that something 
more is expected from them than a perfunc- 
tory discharge of their duties. As an example, 
therefore, the trial must do good. That men, 
i advanced in years, wlio have hitherto lived in 
! a position of ease and respectability, should he 
i reduced to an utterly impoverished condition, 

! should he marched about by police officers, seated 
iu a dock like the vilest felons, immured in the 
convict c(|jls of a prison, and consigned to the 
dishonour attending a decree of conviction before 
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a Mgk criminal tribunal — are all circumstailces sufifering will never be fully oatimated. Here, 
wbicb we can imagine will have a salutaiy effect then, within a space of twenty years three Scot- 
as a deterrent The plea of being ignorant of banks have ignominiously failed, causing an 
figures or that false balance-sheets w'ore presented least twelve millions of 


for signature will no longer answer. Negligence 
in the performance of assigned duties may become 
an unpardonable crime. When the commander 
of a valuable ship amuses himself playing cards 
in a dark night, and allows his vessel under 
imperfect management to drift ashore on a rock- 
bound coast, he renders himself amenable to 
justice, and must legally suffer the consequences, 
no matter what may be his private character. 
And BO must it be when those whose duty it is 
to conduct a precious financial undertaking leave 
it, through selfish or fantastic indifference, to go 
to wreck amidst the breakers. 

Such are the ideas which occur in thinking of 
this momentous trial. It is not for the first time 


aggregate loss of at least twelve millions of 
pounds, to say nothing of collateral bankruptcies 
ami the shaking of public credit. 

For many reasons, it is to be regretted that at 
the trial no exj)licit account w'as offered of the 
origin and growth of the difficulties into which 
the City of Glasgow Bank was irremediably 
plunged. How did the wrong-doing begin, how 
was it so long sustained? The final disaster is 
left without a history. We have only scraps of 
information, hints here and there. This sterility 
in the narrative is a serious misfortune, not only 
as concerns literature, but the public safety. Per- 
haps the truth may some day come out. Mean- 
while, we have only the imperfectly stated fact 
that a number of years ago, the manager and 
directors of the bank at that jieriod commenced to 
make large advances of money on interest, techni- 


vindicated. Scotland, however, which has natu- 
rally enough been proud of its banking system, 
has been once more reminded that ami(lst gene- 
rally excellent management, there will occur, 
through an extraordinary neglect of correct prin- 
ciples, the most hideous disaster. To say so .may 
. be somewbat of a national downcome, but looking 
to what has taken place, it is Iwst to speak plainly 
on the subject. In every notable case of bank 
failure, the ruin has been caused by making large 
advances of money on imperfect security to pewons 
engaged in pretentious but wild speculations ; 
in other w'ords, the banks went beyond their 
raeaTis, were seduced by weak or evil-miuded 
directors and managers to enter on a dangerous 
course of business. 

In a previous article we specified the failure 
of the Western Bank, a Glasgow concern, in 1857, 
by which not only a cfipital of a million and a half 
was lost, but a call of fifty-two pounds ];)er share 
was ultimately made on the nnhapjiy shareholders. 
All creditors, as we said, were paid in full, but 
with ruin to hundreds. This was the first memor- 
able break-down of the Scottish banks. Almost 
immediately, there was a fresh but not quite so 
serious a crush. It was the failure in 1858 of a 
concern called the Ediuljurgh and Glasgow Bank, 
which issued notes, and for a time had a lucra- 
tive business. The niisuianagement was dreadful. 
The directors imprudently propped up some half- 
dozen customers of a commoni)lace description with 
enormous loans which absorbed available means ; 
as an attempt to sustain the reputation of the bank, 
they spent nearly sixty-four thousand pounds in 
* rigging the market ; ' they resorted to the prac- 
tice of borrowing at a heavy j)ercentage ; and 
one way or other, they contrived to throw away 
upwards of a million of money. All their schemes 
came to nought. By the failure, when the tloors 
were closed in the summer of 1858, every shilling 
of the capital was lost, and the only matter for 
thankfulness was that no call was made on the 
shareholders. The next formidable break-down, 
as previously explained, was that of the City of 
Glasgow Bank in 1878. What havoc it has done 
is before the world ; but the amount of private 


■li 1, no ‘transactions’ with India, C’hiua, and else- 

'nig sj.stem, There can be no objections to anyone carrying 
imulst gene- on what ‘transactions’ he pleases with his own 
will occur, menmy ; but that simple straightforward way of 
correct prin- doing business doe.s not suit the grand order of 
' say so .may tinancier.s. I’lieir plan is to depend wholly or 
but looking nearly so on the loans which they can wheedle 
;)eak plainly out of credulous bank officials, greedy of business 
Lse of bank which will make a good show of interest in the 
luking large form of profits, even although tlie interest runs 
y to pemons up beyond all Itoiiuds, and eventually becomes 
peculations ; a bad del)t. Tlie.se mighty financiers arc not 
jyond their your ordinary tribe of schemers. Tliey live in 
evil-miuded capital style, and knowing what tells best in 
i dangerous Glasgow circles, they a8.sumc an external garb of 
religiousness, which would be grote-scpie if it were 
the failure not absolutely impious. ^ Whatever be their actual 
;ru, in 1857, character, they have slight scruple in emptying 
n and a half the coffers of any bank to which they pay their 
Is jier share addresse.s. Possibly, they do not mean to cheat, in 
hareholders. the vulgar sense of llic word ; but their jiroceed- 
in full, but ings are unmistakably vicious. Assi.sted by va.st 
irst meinor- sums of borrowed money, they go like gamblers 
<s. Almost into the Avildest enterprises ; or quite ns likely go 
lot quite so j into no enterprise.s at all, but deal with each 
L 1858 of a I other in accoinraodatiou bills, which the silly dujies 
isgow Bank, j at the bank discount for them. Such may bii 
sad a lucra- i called the initial a.spect of the City of Gla.sgow 
as dreadful. Bank fraud.s. Pursuing the career we have faintly 
some half- pictured, these marvellous parasite.?, with tlieir 
riptiori with magniloquent talk of tram5uction.s, cleared out the 
ble meaus; bank. When the unfortunate establishment closed 
)f the bank, | its doors, eight customers alone had, according 
pounds in to late accounts, obtained money belonging to the 
0 the prao- shareholders and depositors amounting to upwards 
}tage ; and of six millions; while all the other customers put 
brow awav ' together — men of ‘Rm.ill naner’ wifb -nn lirnrr 


together — men of ‘small paper’ with no brag 
about transactions — Avcrc indebted little more than 
two millions, the bulk of which wc presume is 
in course of payment 

The story of ruination would be incomplete 
were we to omit the strangest fact of alL One 
or two of the firms that helped to finish the bank 
were so sated that they relented in their exactions. 
They iutiinated a wish to stop borrowing any 
more, for they felt themselves to be hopelesslV 
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bankrupt. But the manager and directors insisted 
on their taking fresh credits. And so they were 
carried on, • making the final catastrophe much 
the gredler. There is nothing to match this in 
fiction. NeiL.er novelists nor dramatists have 
ever conceived the idea of parasites being coaxed 
by those thus preyed on to increase the intensity 
of their onslaughts. The notion of tiding over 
matters in the hope of something ‘turning up’ 
that would set all to rights, may have influenced 
the credulous officials. If there wjis a notion of 
this kind, it was altogether visionary. Things 
only went from bad to worse. 

From all the evidence produced, the impression 
left on the mind is that the directors and manager 
of the bank were very unfit for their position. 
Some of them avowed that they were bad at 
figures, did not understand accounts. If that be 
true, why were they there ? With one or two 
exceptions, a maundering imbecility pervaded 
the lot. Doubtless they had inherited from pre- 
decessors a rotten state of affairs, but for insuffi- 
cient reasons they had knowingly maintained and 
aggravated the fatal legacy of falsehood. The 
honest and only right course for them to pursue 
years ago would have been to close the doors 
and wind up the concern. The blmuleriug weak- 
ne.s3 diaclosetl throughout, not alone in this case, 
but as regards the other two failures above speci- 
fied, make it plain that men may be appointed as 
bank directors who are little better than fools. 
A in(>re fitting designation for mo.st of thetn might 
be ornamental lay-figur<'s, dressed-up <lummics. 
When exposed, as in tilasgow, to a social atmo- 
sphere compounded of a spirit of rash speculation 
along witli pluirisaic jirelences, which seem to 
cover a multitude of moral imperfections, they 
.serve as conveiiitmt instruments to ruin the best 
financial concerns that could he devised. 

Ikmk.s conducted on the re'’kle.s.s scale of which 
there* have been several example.s, must he acknow- 1 
lodged to he exceedingly inischievou-s in.stitu- 1 
tions. Having .succeeded in cslahli.shing them-! 
selves, they operate on the capital stock, and then j 
fall upon the deposits, rraclically, they area decoy i 
for gatliering money that may he squandered in ! 
large sum.s among a i)arcel of needy adventurers, | 
who affect to c:irry on some kind of grand husincss i 
with fondgn ])!n*ls, attd re([uire ti* he fostered I 
with credits. It is trite to observe that the spend- j 
ing < either i)eoplo’8 money on persons of this ■ 
quality inflicts a serious damage on regular busi- ! 
nis.s, and materially aids in bringing on a com- | 
morcial crisis such as that which the country i.s • 
now helplessly pas.sing through. In short, the 
over-inflation of trade tlirongh the agency of mi.s- 1 
conducted banks and di.scount houses, has become ! 
one of the notorious evils of the age, and calls for 
a peremptory check. 

On other ground.s, we protest with all our might 
against the scandalous practice of eficouraging 
rash and pcnniles,s speculators with copious hank 
credits. It is a cruel wrong thus to bttar down 
honestly ae<piired means through the sheer force 
of loaned capital. It is most unfair towards indi- 
viduals who, by a course of thrift and industry, 
have toiled through long ye-nrs to rear a business 
on a financially sound basis, and who in the end of 
the day find themselves outatiipped by men who 
probab^ never earned a sixpence, huj possessed 
the art of procuring advances of hundreds of thou- 


sands of pounds from bankers. Against this 
miscellaneous tribe of pampered adventurers, the 
honest part of the business world has no chance. 
Obviously, crops of speculators are reared, who 
with nothing to lose, systematically batten on 
the means which the more soberly disposed in 
the general community have unsuspiciously placed 
within their reach. Of course, a time arrives 
when extravagant lenders and borrowers are over- 
whelmed in a common ruin. Propped-up firms 
which should have never been in existence, are 
seen to topple over by the dozen. Eumonrs of 
bankruptcy are heard of on all hands. A sombre 
feeling broods overfthe trade of the country. 
In every dwelling there is the sorrowful feeling 
of domestic calamity. Anything like festivity or 
amusement is proscribed as almost sinful, or at 
least greatly out of place. But what does all this 
signify to the speculators who have devoured 
millions of money in their mad or whimsical 
projects 1 They go coolly into liquidation, and 
not a pin the wor.se, they arc ready for a fresh 
start. Deterioration of character does not count 
for much. One of Burns’s heroes complacently 
sings ; ‘ Let them prate about decorum who 
have characters to lose.’ The only loss in these 
catastrophes falls crushingly on the shareholders 
and depositors whose cash was sunk in the 
vortex of credits which for a time maintained 
the deceptive glitter of general prosperity. Who 
will not say that for these depravities a certain 
order of bankers — fortunately, they are not all 
alike — have much to answer for ? 

By shaking public confidence, the discreditable 
Iweak-down of the City of Glasgow Bank led to 
the stoppage of some other banks in Scotland and 
1 England. We need only particularise the Cale- 
donian Bank at Invernes.s, Fenton’s Bank at 
Rochdale, the West of England and South Wales 
! Bank at Bri.sto], the Cornish Bank, and the 
i Chesterfield and North Derbyshire Bankj the mis- 
1 management of this hist concern being on a rainia- 
I ture scale that of the City of Glasgow'. Of these 
I various di.sa3ters, the one which excited the most 
i sympathy was the Caledonian Bank. Managed 
! prudently, and justly appreciated within the 
; .sphere of it.s ojierations, it unfortunately pos- 
sessed four shares in the City of Glasgow Bank, 
which it had indiscreetly accepted as security for 
an a<lvance, and this imperilled its capital and 
resources. To what extent it may be calitnl on 
as a contributory is not as yet ascertained. Mean- 
w'hile this respectable concern suiters a paralysis. 
We could mourn in agony over the misery which 
is experienced doivn into the depths of society 
by the shareholders of the City of Glasgow 
Bank and their families. 

The calls made by the liquidators of the 
bank are unfortunately not limited to those who ’ 
were shareholders on their own account and 
had participated in dividends, but have been 
extended to a large number of individuals who 
gratuitously acted as trustees for the benefit of 
ividows and children under specific settlements. 
The extreme hardship of making trustees liable 
as contributories, has invoked much sympathy, 
and at once suggests the painful reflection, 
that in future few _ persons will accept the 
position of a trustee in administering the estate 
of a deceased friend. Certainly, it will hence- 
forth behove trustees for their own safety to 
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866 that none of the property placed iin'der 
their charge consists of shares in Ijanks of un- 
limited liability. In determining the degree of 
responsibility of trustees regi.stered in the books 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, the First Division of 
the Court of Session has laboured with an energy 
and soundness of judgment that claim the highest 
praise. If the decisions have not in all cases com- 
manded private or public approval, the state of the 
law is at fault, and will require attention. No ex 
fost facto law, however, could mitigate the suffer- 
ings of those who by existing circumstances are 
li^le as contributories. 

The effects of the failure of the bank, whether 
as regards ordinary shareholders or representative 
trustees, can be but faintly pictured by persons at 
a distance. The Relief Fund formed by public 
subscription to succour the women, children, and 
others who have been stripped of their all, accord- 
ing to the latest reports amounts to about three 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds. It i.s to be 
regretted that some well-meaning but inconsiderate 
individuals projected the rai.sing .several millions 
by means of a lottery for the benefit of the share- 
holders. As might have been foreseen, this 
essentially demoralising project was .so repug- 
nant to public feeling, and so objectionable on the 
score of illegality, that it was very properly aban- 
doned.* A more recent and more reputable project 
is that of a joint-stock company, entitled the ‘ City 
of Glasgow JRank Aid Association (Limited),' with 
a capital of a million in ten-pound .shares, and 
whose object is to purchase the asset-s and obliga- 
tions of the bank at a discount, with the view of 
dealing in them in such a way as to afford relief 
to the shareholders. Of the probable success of 
this benevolent scheme it would be jircmature to ; 
speak. Much information is yet required. Until 
the period wc write (middle of February), no 
statement of any practical value has been otfered 
respecting the varied assets of the bank, nor of 
the amount of shortcoming after payment of 
the first call. No one can tell who are the 
creditors or the precise nature of tlieir claims ; 
neither are there any trustw'orthy explanations con- 
cerning the parties who will be held legally 
responsible as debtors should the present contrib- 
utories fail in discharging their obligations. For 
example, in such a contingency, what is to l>e 
the position of the shareliohiers of the Caledonian 
Bank, and also of those who held shares in the 
City of Glasgow Bank any time during the twelve 
months previous to its stoppage, but sold out 
before that event? On these and some other 
points, satisfactoiy information is required, and 
perhaps in due course it ivill be given by the 
liqaiidators, in whom every confidence is reposed. 

In concluding our former article on the subject 
we pointed out that the blame of the.se terrible 
bank disasters rests primarily on the share- 
holders, who usually, so long as they arc buoyed 
up with a good dividend, give themselves little 
trouble in looking into the proceedings of directors 
or in analysing balance-sheets. Yet, as matters 
exist, shareholders are awkwardly situated. Unless 
they were to take a stand en masses which might 

* In a future paper, we shall more fully refer to thi.s 
abortive proposal, and take the opportunity of offering 
some personal recollections of the ^ate Lotteries in the 
earlier part of the present centuryj with the 'r attendant 
damestic ruin and general demoralisation. 


seriously injure or bring down the concern, they 
could perhaps bo outvoted by proxies held by 
the directoi's, and any challenge of mismanagement 
would be unavailing. It is therefore important, 
as has been suggested, that shareholders and credi- 
tors generally ought iu the first place to look 
carefully to the character and social surroundings 
of directors. If there be a suspicion of things 
being amiss in that quarter, let no one have any- 
thing to do with the bank, whether as shareholders 
or depositors. Let it be shunned as if it w’ere 
the plague. We fear, however, on looking to 
the ignorance and carelessness that prevail in 
spite of all admonitions, and also to the easy 
Avay in which people are apt to be imposed on, 
that to put matters on a satisfactory footing, it 
will bo necessary for legislation to interpose some 
decisive chocks on the management of banks in 
every part of the United Kingdom ; at least to 
the extent of authoritatively auiliting balance- 
sheets, and ascertaining tl»e actual amount of 
valid securities that are held. After what has 
taken place, and also after observing the unsatis- 
factory meagreness of detail in most annual bank- 
statements, such a degree of wholesome interfer- 
ence could hardly be complained of. The law 
appoints ollicers of health to prevent the adultera- 
tion of food, why may it not try to prevent the 
fraudulent adulteration of b-alance-shects ? Tlie 
pulilie, wc think, are prepared t.) support any 
well-considered measure for effecting a compre- 
hensive Reform in Bankin;/. w. c. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CH ArXER XIII. — n.Vl'FLK n. 

Tun superintendent of the Treport police, tall, 
.stolid, and angular, a man w'ho ivas stiff enough 
of gait and bearing to have been ini.stuken for 
some curious automaton neatly turncl by tiie 
lathe and animated by clock-work, looked at 1 1 ugh, 
and Hugh looked at bin.. 

‘Tliis won’t do, you know,’ said the oflieer, 
with a shake of the head that was meant to be 
sagacious ; and Hugh Ashton assented Ity a cordial 
nod, albeit he began to fear that tlie sujierintend- 
ent’s ino])portunc appearance on the scene had for 
ever dried up the sliiggKshly flowing springs of 
Mr Treloar’s communicati’’cnes3. He w as himself 
half-inclined to be angry with this lineal descend- 
ant of Dogljerry, whose starched manners and 
brusque address had checked the welcome revela- 
tion that had seemed to be trembling on tlie lip.s of 
Giles Treloar, licensed beer-seller. But after all, 
the w'ooden official was merely doing hi.s duty in a 
w'oodcn way, and it w'onld be unreasonable to 
expect a tiny townette such as Treport to engage 
as the chief of its police a man of tact as well as 
energy. 

‘ This won't do ! ’ repeated the superintendent, 
encouraged by Hugh’s nod ; and then he marched 
double-quick to the door, as rigidly erect as though 
he had been u soldier advancing under fire, and 
knocked smartly on the blistered panels, ‘This 
won’t do, Mr treloar ! ’ he said in peremptory 
tones. ‘ It ’.s the authorities ; and you are a 
publican, you are, and I will come in.’ 

From the interior of the dismal dwelling, Mr 
Treloar, embohlened by the impregnability of his 
barred and bolted door, and fully imbued with the 
constitutional doctrine that an Englishman’s house 
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is his castle, was heard, like an imprisoned Titan 
the worse for liquor, to howl forth hideous impreca- 
tions on the besiegers, coupled with direful threats 
as to tlte anatomical inconveniences to which those 
misguided persons should be put, in case the bait- 
iiig process were longer continued. And from 
broken casements above, grim heads, niale and* 
female, were thrust forth to peer at the intruders, 
and there were nuitterings of bad language, as if 
all Alsatia were about to break loose. 

‘ This won’t do ! ’ repeated the superintendent — 
repetition has been a trick of dull people from 
Queen Anne downwards ; but when he ha<l pro- 
mulgated the opinion that it would not do, he was 
fairly at a nonplus. There a,re things unusual 
and things illegal, to which, at times and under the 

I iressure of necessity, even a superintendent in 
)raided surtout, and with eight helmcted con- 
stables and a bestriped sergeant at his orders, must 
submit. Giles Treloar was clearly in the wrong. 
He had that shadowy but formidable impersonation 
the Law against him. He could, by a competent 
authority, be fined all sorts of sums for all sorts of 
things— for profane swearing, which is an expen- 
sive vice, and co.st.s the swearer five shillings, if 
strictly dealt with, per oatli — for keeping a dis- 
orderly house, and for refusing admittance to the 
police*. 

Ihit for the moment Giles Treloar, landlord of 
sturdy beggars and patron of mendicants, tramps, 
malingerers, impostors, and progging Abram-men, 
as the old .statute used to call tliem, was practi- 
cally victorious. Ills liouse vas his castle. The 
superintend(.‘nt, who had nothing but moral force 
to back him, turned with disgust to Hugh. ‘He 
he a bitter liad one ! ’ said the superintendent, 
sacrificing grammar for the sake, of emphasis ; ‘that 
he he ! But there 's a Licensing Day ! ’ he added 
triumph.'intlv, as anticipating the happy moment 
when Giles Treloar’.s signboard should be wrenched 
from the rusty nails that Indd it, and one ruffian 
the less .should sell aiiulternted beer to Her 
Majcsty’.s liege subjects. 

But Ibis wa.s cold comfort to Hugh Ashton, who 
had no insulted .authority to vindicate, and who 
cared nothing as to the future chastisement that 
might await the gipsy’s liusi, if once he him.scJf 
could gain an inkling of the gipsy’s where- 
abouts, 

.‘1 don’t see,’ .said the superintendent, in dud- 
gcoi j ‘what we have to stop for.’ In his profes- 
sional anger, Ik; seemed to include Hugh witli 
himself, probably considering tlu^ young com- 
mander ot the IVcstcrn Maid as a fellow-sutferer 


dH refuse the spirits. But he’s a bad lot, that 
Treloar— a bad lot. Was up in London, and in 
the ring ; no real prize-fighter, but one of those 
that sell a fight, drop at ever 3 r blow, aud betray 
the flats wlro bet upon them, for a brace of sovs, 
sometimes. Been for short terms maintained at 
Her Majesty’s cost. Wish it had been for long 
terms, — ^You ’re no Cornishman, I see sir, any 
more than myself,’ 

‘ I have hardly been three days in Cornwall, I 
come from Wales, though not a Welshman born ; 
and I command a steamer here, the Western Maid,’ 
rejoined Hugh, smiling; ‘thanks to my kind friend 
Lady Larpent.’ 

‘Then, Captain, I have heard of you,’ said the 
superintendent, putting, in military fashion, two 
stiff fingers stiffly up to his hard hat. ‘And I 
wish to be civil, I am sure, to a friend of Lady 
Larpent’s. She was sharp with me to-day, she 
was ; but then my Lady— I don’t mind saying in 
confidence to you — has a temper. And “dolt” is a 
strong expression. A lady of property and influ- 
ence hasnt need to pick her words, of coxirse, but 
“ dolt ” is a strong expression,’ 

Lady Larpent’s vivacity of language evidently 
rankled in the policeman’s mind, and the more so 
that he felt a sense of injury in the very fact that 
an inmate of Llosthuel Court should have been 
subjected to violence or threats. 

‘ You see,’ said the superintendent, becoming 
confidential, ‘ this is a queer county, and has got 
its waj's. That people thieve a bit, I can’t deny. 
But sober, that they are, right sober. A drink of 
milk, and a sermon in chapel, and a hymn, and 
there you have your Cornishman! He don’t get 
intoxicated and ob.struct thoroughfares, not he. 
The worst of the tramps don’t go west of Ply- 
mouth, It’s wonderful! violence on the Queen’s 
high-road here ; and it took Ghost Nan or Gipsy 
Nan to offer it’ 

‘1 saw the person of whom you speak this 
morning. I interfered, indeed, to protect Miss 
Stanhope, Lady Larpent’s niece as I understand, 
from her wild talk and furious gestures. Do you 
know where she comes from, or who she is, Mr 
Superintendent 1 ’ 

‘The jKjlice generally know something about 
these waggabones,’ replied the official consequen- 
tially ; ‘ Imt, Captain Ashton, I do not know as 
luucli a.s I could wish about the party in qne.stion, 
or she .should see, not for the first time, what the 
inside of Bodmin Jail looks like. A previous 
conviction does tell, .somehow, with the bench.’ 

There was not much that was definite to be 


from tlie contumacy of Giles the mutineer. Hugh 
assented ; and the two invaders of the bli.s.sfnl 
demesne ot Mr Treloar retreated together from 
within the rotten paling, much derided by the 
squalid outlookers from the shattered windows. 

‘I’ll draw up a proper statement ; I ’ll punish 
him properly. Half their worships, ailyhow, will 

back the police ; and if Squirt; Hob-sart’s gout’ 

Thus much of the superintendent’s speech 
Hugh did ho.ar, but the rest was lost to him, 
aud he had trouble enough to induce his irate 
companion to speak on any other subject than the 
misdeeds of peccant Giles Treloar. 

‘A tramps’ house, that gives me more trouble 
than any crib in our limits,’ said the fuming chief 
of thes police. ‘ How the justices c^er came to 
grant the beer license, I can't think, though they 

: , , ■ 


extracted from the chief of the local constabulary 
with reference to the antecedents or habits of 
Ghost Nnn. It was a year or more since she had 
visited Treport. She was justly regarded as a 
woman of desperate character, and if not mad, 
was at all events not far ren\oved from the border- 
line of insanity. She had been in prisons and in 
asylums, and was rumoured to liave been a thorn 
in the flesh and a vexation to the spirit of con- 
stituted authorities in every shire of the West. 
Where she came from, nobody knew. There were 
some who believed her not to be really a gipsy, 
though she gained her livelihood for the most 
part as gipsies do, hy telling fortunes to silly 
servant-maids. Fortune-telling being too preca- 
rious a which to rely alone. Ghost 

Nun was supposed to eke out the profits of her 
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taretended knowledge of the future by various 
light-fingered pracmes, such as the stealing of 
linen left to dry, the uttering of leaden shillings 
and bad half-<arown8f and an occasional raid on a 
hen-roost 

Where the now was, the superintendent 

of the Import police confesSccl to be a riddle 
beyond his solving. From information he had 
received, he said — employing the formula dear to 
the uniformed protectors of our social order — she 
had not left the town by the London Road, or the 
Land’s End Road, or the road leading to Carstow 
Churchtown. Constables on their beats had been 
able to tell their superior that much. On the 
other hand, there were lanes, such as Holloway 
itself, by which the wanderer could easily have 
quitted Treport unseen and unchallenged. A 
person ‘ known to the police,* and whom unchari- 
table neighbours eyed askance and described as a 
common infonner, whom the superintendent had 
consulted, and from whom he had learned that 
Ghost Nan was of late a guest at Mr Treloar's 
ill-savoured hostelry, had added the further tid- 
ings : ‘ She *8 flitted, though ; ’ and the superin- 
tendent had scarcely exj)ected to find the bird 
of prey he sought, still in its temporary nest at 
Giles Treloar’s. 

It was getting to be twilight when Hugh parted 
from his new acquaintance at the comer of the 
quay, and went on board his vessel, lying at 
her* moorings. There was routine work to be- 
done there, dull but necessary — the inspection of I 
ropes and sails, of cables and coal-bunkers, the | 
stowing away of stores, and a consultation with j 
Long Michael as to the morrow's labours. Hugh 
had not come down to Treport to eat the bread 
of idleness, and he was anxious to be afloat and 
busy. ‘Quite right, (]Iap.,’ said the mate, cheer- 
fully. ‘We’re not likely to sit wiih our hands 
folded, not we, now there ’s a spell of calm, ami 
lots of big ships waiting for a breeze until they 're 
tired of it, and so signal for a tug. And when 
weather comes later, we’ll have the salvage to 
keep us alive,’ added the honest fellow, himself | 
as soft-hearted as a woman, but who had learned { 
from childhood to regard wrecks as a legitimate 
source of profit to those who toiled to save life 
gratis, and property for a reward. But all tliis time 
Hugh had an uneasy feeling that he had Jet slip an 
opportunity which might never recur, of efl'ectiug 
the object to which, beside his father’s grave at 
j^la, he had vowed to devote the best energies of 
his life. 


MONT DORE: 

. A FBENCH SANATOniUM. 

To those who suffer from pulmonary complaints, 
the following article descriptive of a Sanatorium 
, in France, wip be of peculiar intere.st. The corre- 
spondent to whom we are indebted for the paper, 
is well known to u^ and as he writes from 
personal experience, his statements may be relied 
on as authentic in every particular. 

After suffering from a chest complaint for j 
several years, and deriving little or no benefit j 
from ordinary prescriptions, I went, by the advice | 
of a Swiss physician, to the mineral springs of j 
Mont Dote, in Auvergne, a central part of France, i 
noted for its volcanic mountains, but from wliich i 
all volcanic activity has long since ceased. Mont j 


Dote is situated some three thousand feet above 
the sea, in the highest part of the valley of the 
Dordogne. The Pic-de-Sancy, six thousand feet 
high, closes the valley to the south. Dhere are 
other hardly less famous springs of a similar char- 
acter in the neighbourhood, as those of Boiir- 
boulc, lower down the valley, which are strongly 
arsenical, and are resorted to by scrofulous 
patients ; and those of Royat, nearer to Cler- 
mont The scenery of the district resembles that 
of Derbyshire, but is on a much larger scale, more 
picturesque, the mountains more peaked, and the 
ravines more ijrecipitous. There is consequently 
abundant ground for the recreation of tourists anil 
the more healthy companions of invalids who are 
unable to come hero unattended. This is really 
an important consideration, as it would enable 
Englisu patients to come hero in the holiday 
mouth of August— one of the best for the cure — in 
company of friends to whom healthful out-of-door 
enjoyment at that season Is indispensable. 

The mineral w’atcrs are of very ancient cele- 
brity. Tliey were made use of by the Gauls 
many centuries before the coming of the Romans, 
as WAS demonstrated in 1823 by excavations made 
beneath the constructions oi’ the latter. The 
Romans fi^rmed a considerable thermal establish- 
ment at Mont Dore; and the magiiilicenoe of some 
of their edifices is attested to this <lay by many 
fine archilectnral fragments collected in the little 
nark of the village ; nor ilid tliey leave their gods 
beliincl llieiu, or fail to erect their altars and 
temples. That such constructions .should have been 
made in a jilaco whi(!h can Ive resorted to with 
safety only in the sliort interval between the 
middle of dune and the middle, of September, 
proves the high estimation in which tlie waters 
were held, in winter, the country is buried in 
snow for six nionth.s, and spring and autnmn are 
little more than names. ’Phe waters rise from the 
ba-saltic rock, of which thiire are some splendid 
.specimena in the vitdnit/. On the coach road from 
(.‘lermont there is a .specially fine mountain of 
pure basaltic columns from liase to summit. It is 
by the angles of tlie.se columns that the water is 
supposeil to rise in tine threads till it tiuds its way 
gradually to some freer outlet. 'I'liere are in ail 
eight .sources, in two of which the \vat<w is cold, 
and is used for bottling for (nxportation ; the others 
have a temperature of one hundre'd and three 
to one hundred and six degrees Faliri'ttiuiit. Of 
the warm springs, the, Madeleine, or as it i.s al-so 
called tlie Bertrand — from the celebrated doctor of 
that name, whose, investigations did so much to 
reduce to a scientific course tlie u.se of the waters — 
is the mo.st important, from the fpiantity it <lis- 
charges — not les.s than one liundred imperial quarts 
per minute. But tiio source that i.s for various 
rea.soiis the most interesting is the Umsar. You 
ascend to it from the top of the building nnder 
which the other springs issue, and you have before 
you, under the .sloping columns of the projecting 
basalt, a .small door in the rock surmounted by a 
cornice of Roman construction. On entering, yon 
lind yourself in a circular vaulted chamlier some 
three jiaces in diameter, also of Roman architec- 
ture, of wliic.h the closely cemented stones are as 
perfect as on the day tiiey were laid. Tlirough a 
s(]uare, opening in the Jloor the water bubbles up 
in a troubled manner into a small circular stone 
basin, now concealed below the pavement — the 
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veiy bath in which pome Eoman Cmsar may have 
bathed. A good deal of carbonic acid gas is given 
off in the steam of the water, and a lighted match 
is instajjjtly extinguished by it. 

Here at Mont Dore we have a perennial 
Bethesdal Pool, which{a beneficent Power has kept 
ever flowing two thousand years or more ; and all 
that is wanted is, as in the original IJethesda, 
some one with knowledge to put the sufferers 
into it. 

We will now pass on to the last and the really 
important part of this description, the method of 
the cure. It may be proper to observe here, that 
although the treatment of pulmonary affections is 
the only one described, the Mont Dore waters 
are not less efficacious ibr many others, such as 
rheumatism, paralysis, internal complaints, chlo- 
rosis, scrofula, anema, and affections of the joints. 
For the treatment of these there are, besides the 
baths, various kinds of douches. But how about 
that citadel of pulmonary disease, the secret cell of 
the lung itself, and the attenuated bronchial tube ? 
How shall the healing properties of the water be 
made to enter these ) Or as a preliminary ques- 
tion, it may be asked, have the waters really any 
properties tliat are healing when brought into 
contact by any contrivance with these disea.'sed 
surfaces ? The latter question is of course the 
one which we desire to have first answered ; and 
the itiovit of first a.sking and then answering it is 
duo to Dr Michel Bertrand (in 1823), after whom, 
the principal .spring is now gratefully surnamed. 
He answered it by the best of all answers, the 
practical one ; he made the waters enter the lung- 
cells and the bronchial tubes by introducing the 
patients into a room filled with vapour from the 
waters arti ficially heated ; and the results settled the 
question. And yet it was not thoroughly settled ; 
tiie answer was an empirical one, and science 
requires something more. Patients w'ere always 
grumbling and doubting, and they said: ‘We don’t 
believe there are any nvneral properties in this 
.steam ; it is mere aqueous vapour.’ But chemical 
analysis was equal to the occasion ; and the labours 
of Ih Pierre Bertrand in and Hr Thenard in 
1851 placed it beyond all further doubt that the 
va])our contains all the principal constituents of 
the water. These results were subsequently con- 
firmed by Monsieur Lefort, who adds that the 
waters of Mont Dore are in conditions the most 
faVonrable for yielding up to tlie aqueous vapour 
the larger part of the arseniate of soda which 
c nstitutes the main element of their curative 
properties. 

But no description of Mont Dore %vould be 
complete without some account of the actual pro- 
cess of the treatment. This, though relieved by a 
certain picturesqueness, is not a little fatiguing, 
and needs to be pursued under good advice and 
iiKspcction. The patient is fetched out of bed at 
one of the small hours of the morning, as the 
doctor may advise, or as he may be fortunate in 
securing his turn for the use of the baths. For 
bathing, the establishment is open at two ; and for 
inhalation and the use of pulverised water, at 
three o’clock. From this up to eiglit or nine, the 
little square of the village, of which the thermal 
establishments form two sides, is alive with small 
wooden boxes or sedans carried l.>y two porters, 
and ■with the more hardy pulieiibs hurrying to and 
fro in the strange costiuuo approprhile for the 
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purpose. This consists of flannel pantaloons with 
feet to them, which you thrust into wooden ^hots ; 
a flannel waistcoat, a flannel capote with a hood 
to it, and as many other external wraps as you 
may think npcessary for the transit. 

tVhen brought out, you must not loiter to yawn 
or mb your eyes. The porters have no time to 
wait. It is their harvest season, and they have 
twenty other courses to run. You plunge into your 
pantaloons, then into your sabots, and then pitch on 
as well as you can your other wraps, tumble down 
the stairs, are slammed into your sedan, and are 
hurried off at a trot, like some horrid thing 
rajjidly to be got rid of, to the bath-house. Tho 
early hour, the dim light, the smallness and rough- 
ness of the box which confines you, and the feeling 
that for the time you have lost all control over 
your own movements, give you at first a strange 
feeling, half awe half amusement. You arc to 
undergo something you have never undergone 
before. You wonder perhaps if it was in this way 
kilres dc cachet for the Bastille were servetl, or 
victims of tlie inquisition, or objects of suspicion 
in a Turkish seraglio on their way to the Bos- 
phorus. But the hotels are all so closely clustered 
round the baths that you have but little time for 
such horrid dreams. Your sedan is stopped at the 
spring for your first draught of water ; and then 
you are hurried to the Salle d’ Aspiration, and let 
out into a sort of vestry or anteroonj, where you 
leave your wraps, and at once enter the vapour- 
room. The iron door is slammed behind you 
with a jar which implies that it is to be kept shut^ 
and that you are a prisoner. 

A prisoner you are. You see yourself — and 
at first, for the steam, you see little else — in the 
company of some eighty or a hundred convicts, 
all in costume of flannel pantaloohs, flannel 
waistcoat, and sa1.>ot.s. Each must undeigo his 
allotted term, not, as under the beneficent 
arrangements of Portland or Dartmoor, with 
the pleasing prospect of its being shortened, but 
with the dismal certainty of its being gradually 
prolonged till it has reached tho full stretch of 
endurance M hich your case recpiires. The tempera- 
ture is about ninety degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
side-rooms are a trifle cooler. There are a few 
chairs down the centre of the rooms ; but the 
majority of the patients walk round and round in 
twos and threes, all in one direction, as if this 
were part of their sentence, the space being too 
limited for erratic movements. The various 
physicians enter from time to time and exchange 
a tew words with their patients. Through a small 
glazed aperture, the clock outside is visible ; and 
from time to time as the patients tire, they consult 
it, ami few care to prolong their appointed time. 
When it is up, you quickly change your wet 
flannel, put on your wrajis— now more than ever 
necessary — seize the first empty sedan, take your 
second draught at the spring, and then home to 
bed. 

Here follows the jileasantest part of the process. 
Jeanette stands ready by the chamber-door 
wanuing-pan in Iniiul. Jeanette never fails. It is 
Jeanette’s harvest-time also, poor thing! and her 
warming-pan would not, 1 liope, be too large lor the 
sous that it brings her during the season. Do not 
laugh, reader, at my getting warm on the subject, 
or speali disrespectliilly of warming-pans till you 
have tricu the cure at Mont Dore; and then I am 
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Buro you wou’t do so. The process at the baths, 
the temperature, the load of flauuels, the din of 
. voices, and the tramp of sabots on the stone pave- 
xaent, and the final jolting home, witlx tlie pull 
up-stairs, to a person, remember, ‘ with bellows to 
mend,’ leave barely strength enough to step into 
bed. But then, as your feet reach the warm place 
for them by Jeanette, a new lifh seems 
your veins, and you feel very grate- 
Iph. To return to the treatment yet to be under- 
l':.: ■ Alte r being thus made a muffin of for a 

l<togor or shorter according to your hour for 
'v lw>ihg fetched out, you get up to a French dejeflner 
of six or seven courses at the early hour of ten or 
half-post, having, as I was nearly forgetting to 
say, drunk your third glass of water. After this, 
in the afternoon, still a little more water, and a 
foot-bath of six or seven minutes in the water of 
the spring, m it flows hot and fresh from the 
rock, and you are finished for the day. 

The treatment, though fatiguing, is invigorating 
and appetising. You rise with fresh alacrity 
every morning till the twenty days, which is the 
extreme limit, or some shorter time, is completed, 
by which, if not ‘ cured,’ you are at anyrate suffi- 
ciently ‘pickled.’ 

For incipient stages of pulmonary disease there 
can be no doubt of perfect cures being fre<iuently 
effected. For old and chronic cases, gr(;at and 
durable effects are produced, tltough in jilmost all 
a second or third visit is desirable. Many persons . 

( of both sexes who suffer from bronchial irritation 
visit the springs every year, finding it an agreeable i 
way of spending a hot three weeks of the summer, > 
whilst they lay xip strength for the winter. ; 

I have not ]>retendod to speak of other than I 
pulmonary affections ; but for these I should be | 
glad to make it known that at Jlont Dore tliere is : 
a perennial Pool of Bethesda. i 

THAT DAY ON INNISMORE. j 

CHAPTEE III, — ‘that’s THE POLLGLASHAX.’ ! 

Asd now I had leisure to consider what I should j 
say to Clara were I so fortunate as to be able to ! 
speak with her alone. At anyrate I would declare j 
iny love. A little while before, the very thought j 
of making such a declaration xvould have filled me | 
with trepidation ; but somehow the last few' days j 
had wrought a change in me. I knew that now I j 
should not hesitate or want for words to express : 
my feelings. I should bo eloquent enough ; for | 
was it not a matter to me of life and death — nay it } 
was more. It was on the one hand a life of happi- 
ness the greatest that I could imagine, and on the 
other a life without a purpose or a hope— a life 
that seemed to be worse than death! But tlieu 
would it be enough merely to confess uiy love j 
and ask for Clara’s in return ? I was about to be | 
absent for years ; should I not therefore urge her j 
to give me some pledge ? Might I not ask her to | 
kneel down with me under the open heaven and 
vow tliat while life lasted, we would be faithful 
to one another ? 

I knew Clara well. Soft and gentle as she w'as, 
she had a high spirit, with plenty of courage and 
determination when required. I had seen lier 
tried more than once ; and I felt sure that if she ! 
indeed cored for me, as I hoped, anything she j 
thonght right and for our happiness ^he would | 
da 1 


! And now another and a most painful thought 
began to occupy my mind, I had joinet! the regi- 
ment I was at present attached to ab 'Ut thre<» 
months before, ilow a commission in it kipinmed 
to be offered to me at the time, I had nev- r clearly 
understood; but as I considered the matter, an 
unguarded expression of my aunt’s that I chaftcod 
to recollect, gave me some ground to snspiict tliat 
Major Barrett being aware that th» regiment 
would be ordered for foreign semce, had had 
some hand in arranging my appointmeak And 
now his lengthened stay at iCillalila Castle began to 
appear in a new light. Suppose that he had divined 
how matters stood between Clara and me, and that 
he considered me a rival worth removing, and so 
had contrived that I should join a regiment going 
to India ; then certainly it was to be eXj^cted that 
he should do his best to prevent a declaration of 
love on my part, which he of course fore^w I 
should naturally under the circumstances desire to 
make, and which my aunt unaided would hardly 
be able to hinder. 

It was with such thoughts in my mind that I 
steered the Fairy round the magnificent cliffs on 
the south-east extremity of Inuismore, fully deter- 
mined to do all that lay in iny power to bring 
about an unJerstnnding with my cousin, to neglect 
no opj>ortunity tliat shoidd occur, and to push to 
the veiy' utmost any advantage that fortune should 
oiler. 

B’e were first to go to .sec the caves by water, 
and then to I until upon tlic island. My hope was 
that 1 should he able to get Clara to conie witli me 
in my boat, and tlien the rest would be easy. But 
to succeed in this i must reach tlie South Cove, 
the only anchorage, as soon as the J 'uw/im’. .For 
the last hour 1 hail seen nolliing of Major J’.arreU‘» 
yacht, the islainl being between us. It was tliere- 
foie with considerable sitspense that I waited as 
the Fairy stole round Rkarl Head, the high point 
of rock that concealed the bay. The. dills at 
each side of the little lip.rhour, the only one, .such 
as it is, which the island possesses, were too liigh 
to allow a yachf-s nia.st.s to he seen above tliem. 
As 1 then rounded the pciint, 1 ciust an anxiou.s 
glance in front. No sign of tlie J'arnpirt. ‘Alas,’ 

I thought, ‘after all slie must have beaten u.s, and 
be in the bay.’ Another moment and the bay 
itself was opened out. But no ! She was not tliere. 
And then as the helm was put down, and we 
glided up into the cove and the anchor wa.s let go, 

1 turned round jii-st in time to see the Vanipirts 
liowsprit appearing beyond the wall-iike cliff on 
tlie left hand of the buy. 

So far Fortune had stood my friend ; and now a 
conjunction of circum.stances very trifling in them- 
sclvc.s, hut, as it soon turned out, important 
enough in their consequeuce.s, gave me another 
advantage. The light brec/o f>f the moriung was 
dying away; -for the la.'-t half-hour it had been 
fitful ami" uncertain, and now the water had 
become like glas.s, u ith here and there u ruffled 
patch upon its surface. Tlie sea along the rocks 
was rising and iiilling with so gentle a motion 
that no while and broken water could be seen. 
It was a rare opportunity, and no time was to be 
lo.st. 

I had pulled over to the Vampire, already sur- 
rounded by a number of carrag/is— light boats of 
wicker-work, which are common round the rocky 
coasts of the north and west of Ireland. Major 
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Barrel t was {,' ncrally, as I have said, courteous 
iu his maimei ; but ou this occasion something 
must have oc( tirred to ruffle his temper. I ima- 
gine that* he liad during the morning perceived 
some slight change in my cousin’s manner towards 
himself, or Chita’s evident pleasure at the Fam/s 
success had annoyed him. Whatever might be 
the cause, he was now, in a rude and dicta- 1 
torial manm-r, ordering the Innismore fishermen | 
i to begone about their business. Some of the 
party had already got into the boat at the 
schooner’s side. Mrs Vance had gone down to 
the cabin, to give some direction, I believe, about 
having lunch ready for ns on the island on our 
return. Seeing my opportunity, I stepped quickly 
into one of the curraghs, which belonged to a 
handsome white-haired old man, took the after- 
sculls, and called to Clara, who was looking over 
the yacht’s side, to come with me. 

‘You know,’ I said, ‘that you promised it 
should be my turn next ; and besides you will 
bo able to see the caves much better in this than 
in an ordinary boat.’ 

Major Barrett attempted to interfere. 

‘Keep that curragh off the side!’ he cried. — 

‘ Mis.s Vaiicc, you must not think of trusting 
yourself iu tliat dangerous thing ; it 's certain to 
upset.’ 

‘ oil,’ Clara rejilied, as she stepped quickly 
down the ladder and seated herself iu the carragh, 

‘ 1 am well accustomed to these boats, and not 
Ibo least afraid.’ 

Mr.s Vauee, who now appeared on deck, was ; 
displeased, 1 could see, at what had liappencd ; ' 
but as it was too late to interfere, she thought j 
it better, I suppose, to make no objections ; so she 
contented herself with begging INlajor Barrett to j 
keeji his boat close to ns, as she professed to have ■ 
some feai's for our safety. | 

And now we left the yachts, and rowed round ; 
the south end of the island and up along il.s eastern 
side. I made several attempt.s to ]>ut a space ; 
between onr.solves and the lioat, at one time 
delaying to e.vamine some cave, at anotlier taking 
the currugh throngii some narrow jtassage under . 
OMirliang'ing cliffs, or between the fantastic frag- 
ments and jiinnacles of rock that .ctood up out of ; 
the sea ou every side ; but the schooner’s boat, ; 
steered by Major Barrett, was always at our side. , 
On gne occasion, as we had turned ijnickly round an | 
angle. < '' rock, I liad been able to whispen' to t'lara 
a request that she would allow me ti.* see her alone ' 
tha« day, if but for a moment. Tliere was however, | 
no time for me to receive an answer ; still, though , 
she became grave and silent, I saw that there was ! 
no trace of displeasure on her face, and 1 knew I 
hud her leave to do as 1 desired. So closely were ■ 
we watched by Mrs Vance and my rival, that j 
though now fully resolved as to my course, 1 began | 
to fear that my success so far was after all to be > 
iu vain. But just then the old man whonvas row- j 
ing us, said : ‘ I beg your pardon sir, for speaking ; 
but 1 knew your uncle, Mr Vance, well, and’ — with ’ 
a glance over at Major liarrett— ‘ a kind man and a ! 
gentlemiui he was to everybody, and .so are all of j 
the same stock. And if you will forgive mo for ' 
saying it, I ’lu thinking that the Bollglashan is I 
just the place that you and the young lady would 
like to see. It’s nigh the Giant’s Cave ; and 
if old Morris is not far wrong, you and the lady 
would like it even better ; though they tell me 


that the Giant’s Cave is the finest that this or any 
other island can shew.’ 

There was a sharp intelligent look in the old 
man’s face as he spoke, that left me pretty certain 
that his word* were meant to convey more than 
met the ear. 

So I asked him where this Pollglashan was. 

‘ It ’s few,’ he replied, ‘ that don ’t belong to the 
island that have ever seen it ; but I ’ll take you to 
it, if the lady likes ; only if I wm in your place sir, 
I’d not huriT ; there will be water enough this 
half-hour.' Then after a moment’^ pauee^ as we got 
a little farther from the boat, ho said in a low 
voice, but so that I could hear distinctly ; ‘ Water 
enough at least for a curragh.* ; 

* Well Morris,’ I answered, ‘you know all about 
it; and the lady and 1 will trust ourselves to 
you.’ 

No more was said. Half an hour soon went by, 
as we made our way through archways and narrow 
passages, and among strangely shaped fragments 
of rock, which resembled the spires and towers of 
some giant city that the waters had submerged. 
And then at length we entered the Giant’s Cave 
itself. Preoccupied as my mind was, it was never- 
theless impossible not to be filled with admiration 
by the spectacle which the cave presented. We 
had entered by a narrow passage, and liad come 
suddenly into what seemed a va.st hall, with 
openings off it iu every direction, through many 
of M'hich the light from outside streamed in. The 
hall itself was of great width and height. The 
roof was supported by pillars rising up out of 
the water, which were built as if they had been 
the work of lumiau artificers, the square blocks 
of stone re.sting horizontally on one another, and 
shaped and dre.ssed as if by a stone-mason’s chi.sel. 
A.s these pillars rose, up near the roof, they spread 
out in arches on every side, larger and still larger 
slabs being built upon them, till at length the 
massive roof itself was resting on them. Far up 
above us there was a large opening to the sky, 
like a dome, through which the light poured down 
iipon the walls and pillars of this strange chamber, 
lichen-coloured iu patches of rich green and brown 
and gold. Along the walls below the water-line, 
but not upon the bases of the pillars, a smooth pink 
enamel like coral had been deposited; and down 
in the green depth below, the large polished stones 
formed what seemed to be a tesselated pavement. 
It was as if in bygone ages the sea had flowed in 
upon some grand cathedral, and that we, as we 
moved here and there, were floating amongst its 
pillars midway between the pavement and the 
groined roof. So engrossed was I. with the strange 
sight, that it was with a start that I heard Morris 
say: ‘That’s the Pollgla-shan,’ as he pointed to 
something iu the darkness behind us. ‘ And do 
you see the white line shewing above the water 
on that pillar ? ’ he continued. ‘ There ’s bare four 
inches on the black stone now. It ’s time to go, 
if you are ready, sir.’ 

A slight inclination of the head gave my answer, 
and the curragh began to move iu the direction 
that Morris indicated. We had turned so quickly 
and noiselessly that, iu the dim light, what we 
were doing was not noticed ; and in a moment 
more the gentle pressure of thejsculls had sent the 
curragh into tlie darkness. And now, on looking 
back, we coyld see the Major’s boat with the weird 
light of the cave upon it, every person in it, and 
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merj mirmsietA iite^ aade, distm«tl7 vimMe ; 
we onrsdvee ansena. 

At tliii were miaBed. Atid we 

conld «ee of otxr Mends as tibey peered 

into tbe, darkness on this side and that 

* Hullo 1 where’s the curragh?* shouted Major 
Baxretti 

* Biarty 1 where are yon ? ’ cried Mrs Vance. 

* You had best answer, sir,’ said Morria 

*We are here all right,’ I called out ‘Going 
to inspect one of the entrances. We have not 
ups^.’ 

Owing however, to the strange echoes of the 
cavern, the other party seemed still uncertain in 
what direction wo had gone. Jnst then Morris, 
after giving one strong pull, laid his oars in, and 
we shot into one of a number of openings in the 
side of the cave, low and narrow, and as dark as 
night. 

‘ There ’s many ways about this cave,’ said our 
boatman in a low voice, as with his liands stretched 
out to the rocks on each side of the. narrow' 


that if I did not make the very most of tliis 
opportunity, I should have camse to wgret it after- 
woida I therefore delayed, in order to propose 
to Q.ara to take some decided step. ^,reminded 
her of the power and determination of those who 
were opposed to us. I pointed out to her that the 
very fact that we had with such difficulty con- 
trived even to speak to one anothetj shewed that 
our wishes or our happiness would be but little 
considered. 

‘Will yon not,’ I ui-ged, ‘allow me to go 
openly and demand your bond from Mrs Vimco ? 
And if I should be refused, then,’ I a«ldod, 
‘think how well and how long we have known 
each other; think of the cruel conspiracy now 
made to separate us. By what right,’ i exclaime<l, 
‘ does this stranger thrust himself between us, and 
try to take you from me? Has he known you as 
I have ? Ha.s ho thought of or cared for you as I 
have ? Can he ever love and cherish you as I 
shall do? O Clara! why not escape with nre 

from those w'ho are bent on making our lives 

passage, be pushed our boat along throusrh the | mi.serable, and put it out of their power to do 

ing, I 
pale b 

80 pleasant to a while back ; and to follow us is ! not ask me to do that. I love you with all my 
■what no boat like that can. There ! we’re over the j heart, indeed 1 do ; but I could not bear to run 
black stone, sure enough,’ said Morri.s, as I felt the ; a\vay, even with you, Irom my lather’s house, 
curragh just touch something beneath the water ; i Still I will do anytliiiig you a.-*k— •even that, il 
then a moment after a dim light appeared in front, j you bid me — lor 1 luivo no one in the worW but 
Suddenly the passage took a sharp turn to the left, i .you now to tnrst ; but oh, don’t ask that while 
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to make you liappy while you are away from us ; 
I only don’t bid me do w'hat 1 know woultl break my 
I father’s heart, wore^he alive.’ 

Leaving Morris in the curragh, Clara and I j I could not urge her iurthor ; and so, after a 
ascended the shelving beach. And on coming out I few minutes, when her agitation had ])its.sed away, 
of the cave into the daylight we found ourselves 
in an irregular shaped grassy inclosure, walled in 


on all sides by overhanging precipices. There 
were several other caves opening into this strange 
inclosure very like the one we bad entered it by. 
But unless it might be through one of these, there 
seemed to be no means of communication with the 
sea outside or the land above. We were alone, 
and free from all danger of being interrupted. 
And there, in that strange and lonely spot, sur- 
rounded by the wild crags of Innisraore, I told 
Clara that :I loved her, and heard from her the 
sweet confession that she loved me in return. 
Indeed, I had long understood, or at anyrate hoped 
that I understood, the feelings of my cousin 
towards myself; bnt it had been the conduct of 
Major Barrett and his evident de.sign upon her 
hand that had opened her eyes to the true nature 
of her regard for me ; and she told me that it had 
been since his coming to the castle that she had 
determined she should never marry, unless, per- 
haps, I should ask her. 

Then she promised, as the tears dimmed her 
eyes and her voice was choked with sobs, that 
neither my absence, however long it might be, nor 


' and the colour was again upon her cheek and 
a happy light in her blue eye.s, we went in st?arcU 


of Morri.s, that we miglit rejoin the party. We 
found liim where we had left liim ; but as soon 
as we spoke of going back, he told us that it 
was now impossible to get across the black stone, 
and that we should have to wait until the tide 
rose again. And we theu found that short as 
the time liad seemed to us, we had been an hour 
away. Morris told us moreover, that when we 
left him he had gone back to the mouth of the 
narrow entrance, and had seen the boat searching 
for us in the cave, but unable to make out by 
which of the many passages we had di-sappeared. 
That Major Barrett htui then gone outside, to 
see if we w'ere there, but had returned ; and 
that he had heard him say that it would be 
best to get a gnida That then, as the water was 
getting very low, he had been obliged to return, 
and that while waiting for us, he had heard the 
sound of voices for a time, but that he thought the 
boat must now have left the cave. 

Then Morris continued : ‘ It will be two hours 
yet before the tide will be high enough for us 
to get out of this the way we came ; and I am 


entreaties nor threats from any one, should make ! greatly afraid it won’t be that wa;y we ’ll get out 
her forget me, or break the promise she now gave | thi.s day. The sea is getting up fast. Listen to 
me. And then she begged me to take her back to ! the “ sough ” there ’s in tlie cave this minixte ! ’ 
Mrs Vance and the rest of the |)arty. This, I was j And we could hear far away through the dark 
about to do, when the resolution of Jhe inoriiing ! opening from time to time what souipled like, 
came into my mind, and with it a presentiment j the deep' pedal note uixouan. organ. ‘It's getting 
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1^’ he said; iwl» 

max's tame these 'I a mto in Innismoie or otit «! 
it that oottld take sr boat thr^h the Oiant^s Ciama 
Look there 1 ' he said, andt minted to the sky 
above. And instead of a cloudless blue, there were 
thin layers of gray mist lying low, and speeding 
-(Quickly across the sky. The calm had been due 
to a shift of the wind, which was now blowing 
strongly from the south-west ‘It may not last 
long,’ said Morris ; ‘ but this will be a dirty night ; 
and with the wind where it is, there will be a 
heavy sea in the Sound before long. Not that 
you and the lady heed be troubled ; for I would 
not have brought you into a place that I could 
not get you out of one way or another. And the 
boys round at the Cove will let your friends know 
you are safe enough with Morris. But it is a rule 
of the island, do you see, not to shew the ways 
of this place to strangers. And neither I would, 
but that I saw you wanted to speak to the lady ; 
and, begging your honour’s pardon, that there 
were them as were not going to let you. And 
if we can go back through the cave, I’m in 
a manner bound, do you see, to take you that 
way.’ 

There was nothing for it now but to wait till 
the tide should flow.' Wo were furnished with an 
excellent reason for not rejoining the i)arty; and 
as we had much to say to one another, we were 
not sorry to return for a while to our strange 
retreat. We seated ourselves in a sheltered nook 
amongst the rocks, where the ground was carpeted 
with a bright green covering of some short moor- 
like grass; and there I told Clara all the thoughts 
tliat had been occupying my mind as the little 
Fainj made her way to Innismore. Amongst 
others, I mentioned having a suspicion that Major 
Barrett had something to do witl> my unexpected 
aiipointment to a regiment which wa.s so soon 
ordered to India. As I said this, Clara stopped 
mo to ask the name of the officer whose resigna- 
tion had created the vacancy ; and then she told 
me that when she was on a visit in the County 
tdare six months before, Major Barrett, whom she 
then met for the first time, had asked several 
questions about me ; and that by accident she had 
since discovered that he had been making j)ar- 
ticailar inquiries as to the terms we were on. She 
told me further that she knew he had been 
writing frequently to Mrs Vance, and that her 
step-n )lher had hapjHJned to say something which 
shewed that slie was aware * of tlie change I 
had made, some days before my letter announc- 
ing it arrived ; at this Clara, said she had been 
much surprised, as she usually heard what con- 
cerned me first, and from myself. And then she 
added : ‘ Only a lew days ago, I chanced to hear 
part of a conversation between my step-mother 
and Major Barrett, in which that officer’s name 
was ment'oned, and which referred to some pecu- 
niary transaction. I see how it is !’ she exclaimed, 
as her colour heightened; ‘there is a cruel con- 
spiracy against you between them, and I am the 
cause why you are to be banished for years. Oh 
it’s too heartless and wicked ! It cannot succeed! 
Surely, Harry, you need not go. You can refuse ; 
can’t you V and she burst into tears. 

I tried to shew her that at present I could not 
draw back, having no reasonable ground for doing 
so. « • " 

‘ If you were married to me,’ she replied, ‘you 

Er ~ • 


IMibd^ xu:^ Tbwlutklmg my bapd^ ahd ’lodkim? ^ 
m into ^ abTS: ‘Ha^l I ! 

whak imu luked me a little while ago. 1 do 
(myf^uig to defeat ibis wicked plot’ 

We set oumlves now to consider what plan we 
sboald adopt. As I have said, my cousin was a 
high-spirited and determined (drl, and ready to 
carry ont'what she tmdertook. By the peculiarity 
of her situation, she waa left almost without a 
true friend in the world. Her stejp-motber, in 
whom she naturally would have confided, was for 
her own ends plotting to dispose of her hand and 
fortune. And the more we reflected on the con- 
spiracy of which we were to be the victims, the 
more convinced we became that extreme measures 
to counteract it were not merely justifiable on 
our part, but necessaiy. 

There was one plan which the very circum- 
stances in which we found ourselves placed 
naturally suggested, and which seemed practicable 
enough. If my coiisin was to elope w'ith me 
at all — and with Clara under age, Mrs Vance 
firmly opposed to our marriage, and I myself on 
the eve of going abroad for years, what other 
remedy had we 1 — if, I say, my cousin was to elope 
with me at all, what more favourable opportunity 
could be imagined than the present? The Fairy 
was lying ready in the Cove ; we might easily, I 
thouglit, get on board her in the dark, and escape • 
unperceived. This scheme presented many advan- 
tages. In the first place, it would be much more 
easy to carry out than an escape from Killalla 
Castle. Again, pursuit would be difficult. It 
would be some time before our flight would be 
even suspected ; and it would be impossible to 
trace us. So favourable an opportunity, I urged, 
should not be neglected. 

Without Morris’s assistance however, we could 
not succeed ; so feeling confident that he might be 
trusted, and having bound him in promise to keep 
our secret, I told liim our case, the difficulties by 
which we were beset, what our intentions were ; 
aud begged for his help to carry them out I 

As to the scheme 1 had proposed, Morris gave 
me little encouragement The night, he said, 
would be dark enough ; but a heavy sea was 
getting up, luid he doubted whether the yachts 
would be able to remain much longer at anchor 
in the Cove. There was no other harbour in the 
island ; and even if the Fairy could remain where 
she Avas, it would be impossible to reach her from 
the shore. Already such a surf was breaking 
round the rocks that it would be dangerous to 
launch a boat ; a few hours later, and it would be 
utterly impossible. 

I had returned to Clara ; but had only been 
a few minutes with her, when Morris, coming 
towards us, signified that he had something to 
say to me ; took me aside, and with some apologies 
for presuming to give his advice, and with some 
prolessions of good-will towards my cousin and 
myself, which were as sincerely as they were 
simply made, he recommended a course which I 
have ever since been thankful that I adopted ; 
for which, though Morris is long since at his 
rest, I cannot speak: of liim without warm emo- 
tions of gratitude, and but for which, this story 
of a day on Innismore would, never have been 


written. 

What Morris’s advice was, and what it led to, 
will appear soon enough. In the meantime, there j 
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was mo fwrtfeer cwjjaaiffli remaining ill our 
impmommeimt. it was now perfectly clear that 
the heavy sea that had got up would prevent us 
retura^g i>T way we came. But the place we 
were an,, Morris told us, was used- for smuggling 
purposes, and there was a passage through one of 
the caves into the next bay, from which a steep 
pathway led to the higher ground above. By 
tos pathway we reached the top of the cliffs, and 
with Morris for our guide, we walked across the 
island to the South Cove, to see what had become 
of the rest of the party. 


J POUCHED ANIMALS. 

The geographical distribution of the Marsupials 
or pouched animals, of whiclx the kangaroo is a 
well-known specimen, is, with the exception of 
the American opossum, limited to Australia, Tas- 
mania, New Guinea, Celebes, and some adjacent 
islands. The order contains eight families and 
some twenty-three genera (of which at least ten 
are fossil), and more than a hundred and twenty 
species, so that its zoological importance is by 
no means insignificant. All the species are 
remarkable for the peculiarity of possessing an 
external pouch in which the young are reared 
and carried by the mother from place to place. 

Taking the Great Kangaroo as the type of the 
order, we will now offer a few words upon the 
peculiarities of that curious animal. Until com- 
paratively lately the mode of reproduction was 
not known, and the wildest theories were advanced 
to account for the presence of a blind and most 
imperfectly developed young one in the pouch. 
Anxious to settle this curious point, Pnd'essor 
Owen availed himself of an opportunity of study- 
ing the subject in the Zoological Gardens, and 
made the remarkable observation that when tlie 
young one was born it was transferred to the 


pouch by the lips of the mother, and became 
tomly fixed to the mammarj' gland, tliere provided 
for it. When born, the young is not more than 
an inch long in the largest kangaroo. It is 
blind and hairless, and tJie legs are all nearly 
the same length. The nails are just perceptible ; 
but there is nothing to indicate trie e.\traordinary 
development of the hind-legs and middle great 
toe so characteristic of the adult. The extension 
of the mammary gland enters far into the mouth 
of the young, and the attachment is so firm, that 
it is separated only by much force, and life is 
extinct in a very short time after removal. It 
has not been ascertained Avith certainty how long 
this close relationship between the parent and 
young subsists, but it is probably not less than 
two months ; and it has been proved conclusively 
that the * mother’s nourishment continues to be 
sought long after the young is free to leave the 
pouch, and has begun feeding on grass on its own 
account. 

For some months at least the pouch is the place 
of refuge for the young, which enters it head fore- 
most, turns a complete somersault, and brings the 
nose and all the toes iu a bunch to the opening ; 
when in this position reminding one forcibly of a 
hennit crab. The mother evinces r the utmost 
solicitude for the safety of her young, and when 


hunted and burdened with her charge, will allow 
the dogs to press her very clwely ; but ot the lost 
moment she will seize the young with her fore- 
paws, draw it from the pouch, and thrww it aside 
(usually to be killed at once by her mrsuers), 
to enable her to gain a place of refuge. The leai^ 
ing powers of the great kangaroo when in full 
career are most remarkable. A series of intervals 
I between tlie impressions of the hind-feet on damp 
I sand were measured, and gave an averse of 
more than twenty feet for the stride, and in this 
instance the kangaroo went clear away from a 
couple of the best dogs. 

ilucli misapprehension exists as to the use of the 
heavy tail ; and even colonists, who must be quite 
I familiar with the animals, will persistently assert 
I that it is used as an organ of progression, and is 
; a great help in the leap. By the arrangement of 
j its muscles the tail is however unfitted for any 
such purpose, and could not possibly be converted 
I into a lever to act in concert with the legs. In 
two positions the tail appears to lend some .sup- 

f iort — that is, Avhen the animal is sitting on its 
launches, and when feeding ; and in one veiy 
singular position, the tail becomes an iniportant 
instrument in supporting the body, whiem may 
occasionally be observed in confinement, but is 
often presented to the kangaroo stalker. The 
animal raise.s itself on the extreme ends of the 
great nails on the hind feet, and stiffens its tail 
as a third suppf)rt, Avlien it is seen to stand upon 
a veritable tripod, and is thus enabled to coni- 
niaiid a wide lield of vieiv. The attitude is most 
grotesque, and some individuals when standing 
thus must be nearly seven feet high. 

The tail of thi.s curious animal also comes into 
play in balancing the. body and bringing it to the 
necessary angle for the point of dep.irtiire of c.'u;h 
successive leap, and it no doubt facilitates tliose 
sharp ‘doubles’ by which tin; kangaroo a.stonishes 
and confoiui<ls the most active dogs. I'lie j'ore- 
limbs differ iinmenstfiy from the hinder. The 
‘hand’ has five digits armed with .strong nails, 
which iu old spt^cimeus grow to a longtli of four 
or live inches, and frequently assume spiral forms, 
or bend round to tlieir base. This Is more 
observable in confineil than wild animals, the 
latter keeping down the growth by re.stirig on 
them wliile feeding, and by more frequent use. 
The digits appear to be caT)able of being brought 
into opposition to each other to some extent, for 
parasites arc captured and many other actions 
performed with ease. Kangaroos swim well ; 
and on one occasion the writer saw a female 
crossing a small creek with a young one, which 
she held between her fore-limbs xvith its head 
just above water ; and on landing close to the 
observer’s j)lace <ff concealment among mangrove 
bushes, she placed it on the ground and it plunged 
into the pouch. 

The stualler species of kangaroo are as nincli 
nocturnal as diurnal, and may be seen in open 
forest- land iu numbers on moonlight niglits. 
Tliey are perfectly conscious of the security 
afforded them by darkness, for they will dash 
across a clearing and stop just within cover of 
a scrub or thick bush, and allow one to approach 
within a few feet without moving away. If a 
stone or stick is then thrown into the place where 
they were heard to stop, tliey dash off, and it 
is perceived at once how near they were ; whEe 
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in daylight it might not havo been possible to 
come within a hundred yards of them. 

One of the most interesting of the purely noc* 
turnal maesupials is the colonists’ ‘native bear/ 
the koala. It* is arboreal in habit, and its 
chief food is the leaf of a powerfully astrin* 
gent eucalyptus, with a slight flavonr of pepper- 
mint. Full-grown individuals weigh about twenty 
pounds ; they are destitute of tails, and covered 
with a gray or rufous woolly hair of beautiful 
texture, and all their limbs are formed for climb- 
ing. During the day they sit in the fork of a tree 
in the densest scrubs with the head buried in 
the breast, presenting the appearance of a ball 
of gray fur. The writer has kept many of these 
as pets, but failed to rear the first he took in hand 
in consequence of feeding it on cow’s milk alone. 
Assuming that the natural milk would be astrin- 
gent, the experiment of macerating leaves of the 
peppermint gum-tree in cow’s milk was tried, 
and resulted in. bringing up the .second on this 
infusion until it was able to subsist entirely on 
leaves. It lived in the,;«house, and passed the 
night in its master’s bedroom, and gave audible 
evidence of its presence as it climbed about guns, 
rods, an<l book-shclvf's for hours together. When 
tired of this, it would creep into bed and nestle 
np under one of its mastei-'.s arin.s. During the 
day it u’ould often hang upon the skirts of one 
of the servants, apparently fast asleep, with its 
muscles in a state of tension, as slie went about 
her household duties ; or .sit upon the back of its 
master’s neck firmly grasping his hair, and indif- 
ferent to any movement he might make. 

The ta.ste3 of tliis and two other koalas were 
peculiar, and their fondness for tob.icco in any 
form most remarkable. They would lick all over 
w'ith avidity and even chew' the foulest j>ipo satu- 
rated with oil ; and it wjus a dillicult matter to 
prevent them, when sitting on the shoulder, from , 
taking the pine out of one’s mouth. Neither did 
the black colonial tobacco come amiss to them; 
and they seemed to suffer no ill eH'ect.s from these 
indulgeiices. One of them went even further than 
thi.s, and one evening attacked a glass of wliisky- 
and-water stainling on the table ; and ever after, 
the jingling of glasses was the signal for his 
descent from the rafters of the roof to take his | 
modest share of the customary ‘night-cap’ with 
as much gusto as if he had been born north 
of the Tweed. 

The tenacity of grasp in the koalas is due to 
their having both the great toe and the thumb 
opposable to the other digits, so that practi- 
cally they possess four liands ; but they have no 
weapons of offence or defence, and never bite. 
In intelligence they are superior to any of the 
other maraupials, and their quaint habits in 
confinement render them interesting pets. 

The ground marsupials have little voice, only 
uttering a shrill cry when in pain ; but the arbo- 
real members of the order, the ‘ flying-squirrel,’ 
the opossum, and the koala have coiisiderable 
powers of vocal expression. The cry of the koala 
is plaintive, unvaried, and often ‘repeated, and 
may bo represented by the syllables ka-koo-oo, 
the first abrupt and rising in tone, the second fall- 
ing about an octave lower, and ending in a mourn- 
ful cadence. None of these animals, we believe, 
has evcp been brought alive to Europp ; but it 
might be possible to do so by providing a large 


supply of their vegetable food, and mixing the 
drm end powdered leaves with bread and miHc. 
They are extremely sensitive to cold, and there is 
some reason to suweet that they pass the colder 
months of even a Queensland winter in a state of 
inactivity. 

Before leaving the koalas, a curious case of adop- 
tion on the part of a cat may be mentioned. She 
had just been deprived of her kittens, when a 
native brought a very young koala to the house, 
which was at once handed over to the care of the 
bereaved mother, and cordially received. That it 
derived sustenance from the feline foster-mother 
there could be no doubt; but the adopted child 
put the cat into a most comical state of agitation 
and astonishment by clinging round its body with 
a grip altogether beyond pussy’s experience in 
maternal affairs. This incongruous relationship 
lasted but three days, and the koala died in spite 
of the cat’s manifest solicitude for this waif from 
the Australian forest. 

On a moonlight night, if one walks quietly 
through the birsli, looking up at the gum-trees, 
every now and then a dark object may be seen to 
flit from a point high up on the trunk of a tree, 
and alight noiselessly near the base of another. 
If this animal can be sliot while in the air — the 
only way to procure it — it will prove to be the 
‘ flying-squirrel ’ of the colonists, one of the pha- 
langers, with the opposed thumb on the foot, anti 
the leathery membrane of the abdomen stretched 
between all four limbs, affording it the means of 
skimming for a distance of perhaps a hundred feet 
through the air. The epithet ‘ flying ’ is mislead- 
ing, like many others applied to Australian ani- 
mals, for the limbs are simply extended motion- 
less, while the membrane — acting like a para- 
chute — enables the de.scent to be made at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. Unlike our 
squirrel and the beautiful Ptcromys of the Hima- 
laya (which also possesses the parachute), the 
flying-squirrel does not carry its tail over the back, 
but uses it to some extent as a prehensile organ. 

Taking a general view of the whole order, there 
are great diversities in the habits, food, and struc- 
tural adaptations of the various members to their 
mode of life. The kangaroos and their imme- 
diate relations arc fitted for terrestrial life, and 
subsist on grass and roots ; the phalangers, opos- 
sums, and koalas are arboreal, and chiefly leaf- 
eaters ; the dasyures partly arboreal and entirely 
camivorou.s, with largely developed canine teeth ; 
the wombats and bandicoots burrow and live, the 
former on roots, the latter on insects, worms, and 
beetles. Some produce only one young at a birth, 
others several ; but all agree, however distinct 
they may be in other points, in the characteristic 
feature of the abdominal jiouch and the accessory 
organs. 

The occupation of Australia by man had 
a remarkable influence on the native animals. 
Where the ‘dingo’ or native wolf has been exter- 
minated by the settlers, and the aborigines have 
died out, the kangaroos have increased enormously, 
and in some districts seriously injure sheep-farm- 
ing by consuming the herbage. Where they 
might once he seen in half-dozens, they may now 
be counted by hundreds, and no less than seven- 
teen thousand have been destroyed in little more 
than a yea* in a small district in Queensland. 
Indeed, us we have on a former occasion shewn, 
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they have become no less a nuisance than the 
iro^rted rabbity and can only be kept within 
reasonable limits by periodical battues. 

In these strange Austwilian animals we have an 
example of a creature approaching 'the birds and 
reptiles in a downward direction, and the supe- 
rior mamwiflls upwards. In Europe these forms 
once existed; but have been i long since oblite- 
rated, and have been replaced by existing animals. 
One representative of them, as we have already 
said, stiU. lingers on the American continent in 
the opossum ; while in Australia, they are nume- 
rous and varied, and represent a period in the 
earth’s history wMch has passed away for the rest 
of the globe. The kangaroo is an animal well 
worth studying, espeeiallv when it has a young 
one to take care of; and those who are curious 
about the creature may see it in the London 
Zoological Gardens, and fossil specimens of its 
ancestors in the British Museum, and endeavour 
to picture what manner of kangaroo that was 
which owned a skull three feet in length, and 
probably stood sixteen feet high ! 


The same evening, 
some statement was 
impression that the 


CURIOSITIES OF COURTSHIP. 
CotTRTSHlP, it will be admitted, is a very ancient 
practice and prevails everywhere. And yet, 
w'hatever may be the inner and concealed lines 
on which it is conducted, the external and visible 
ones vary with country, ago, and circumstances. 
In some lands it is an all'air of the state, and 
with certain people it is a mere matter of family 
arrangement ; with others the adjustment of a Jew 
financial question-s. In such instances, the true 
fire and inspiration of love — the ‘stound’ — whicli 
give life to the forms of courtship, are of necessity 
absent. The following curiosities of courtship in 
its various ])hases, may interest our readers. 

William Drummond the poet wooed and won 
Miss Cunningham, a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady, who died when the wedding-day was 
fixed. This melancholy event .so oA'erwhelmcd 
the poet with grief, that he never ceased to pour 
fresh tears over her grave. At lca.st for many 
years after the death of Mi.ss Cunningham, life 
seemed to Drummond ‘a nought, a thought, a 
masquerade of dreams.’ lie lived in a state of 
celibacy till the age of forty-seven, when he married 
Elizabeth Logan, a lady in whom he traced many 
strong resemblances to her whom lie first loved, 
and by whom he was so greatly charmed. 

A gentleman in Nottingham looking from his 
window one day, saw a lady pass who seemed very 
mucli like his late wife. He made haste after her, 
and having succeeded in obtaining all neces.sary 
information, she was married to him, becau.se of 
the likeness which she bore to one whom he had 
tenderly loved. ■ 

Reported virtues have sometimes paved the 
way to the most romantic attachments. Colonel 
Hutchinson, governor of Nottingham (Jaslle and 
town in the time of the Civil War, being at the 
hou.se of .Sir Allen Apsley, was greatly pleased 
with a child of a pleasant and vivacious spirit. 
One day when looking on a shelf, he found a few 
Latin books, and asking whose they •^ 'ere, he was 
told by the young miss that they were her eldest 


sister’s. He at once wished to see her ; hut as 
she was gone from home, he w'as not likely to 
have his wish fulfilled. Meanwhile gentlewomen 
who had been Miss Apsley’s corapaniotfi used to 
tell him how reserved and studioUs she was ; and 
these reports so inliamed his desire to see her, 
that he began to wonder why he should* have 
such a strong impulse toward one whom he had 
never seen. There scarcely passed a day hut some 
accident or discourse still kept alive and strength- 
ened his wish to see her. unco in a company at 
a gentleman’s house, a certain song wivs sung which 
was said to have been written by Miss Apsley, 
who by-the-by was greatly praised by two or three 
gentlemen in the party. He (Mr Hutchinson) 
hoard all this, and said to one of the gentlemen : 

* I cannot be at rest till this lady return, that I 
may be acquainted vith her.’ 
while they were at supper, 
made which gave him the 
young lady was married ; he wiis taken ill imme- 
diately, and had to leave the table. He however, 
learned shortly after thftt bis im])ressious were 
wrong. Afterwards they were fortunate enough 
to meet, and a friendship at once created which 
ripened into strong affection. Devotedly attaclicd 
to her, she became to him a mo.st admirable wife 
and comijanion, and lived to be the writer of the 
History of the Sicye of Nottiiifihiim Castle. 

Another instance of love arising from reported 
virtue.s is related of the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, who 
was so charmed with the writings of Mi.ss Ann 
Taylor, and the eulogium of her per.sonal merits 
prononueed by those acquainted with her, that 
without having .seen her he addre3.sed a letter to 
the young lady, inquiring whi'ther any pereiiqitoiy 
reasons exi.sted which might le;i<l him to conclude 
that a journey undertaken with the purj)use of 
.soliciting her heart and hand could nut j)us.sibly 
he successful. After a little correspondence, tlu^ 
journey was permitttvl, and an interview was 
obtained, which ripenial into liappy wedded 
life. 

It is reported of a certain plebeian in one of 
the northern counties, that on a given day he 
took in his homely cfUiVeyance five y'oung women 
to some religious meeting. After the ru.stic drive 
and the religious service, i.e was niiirried to one 
of his fair companions. .She died; and as furtune 
would have it, when In; was in search of. a second 
wife, he alighted on another who had favoured 
him with her company on that day. Aral so 
moved the train of events that the third and the 
fourth and the fifth became wife unto him. Court- 
ship this, with a vengeance ! 

The. celebrated John Newton of OIney fell in 
love M’ith a Kentish maid at first sight. The 
girl was under fourteen years of ago; hut such 
was the impression she made on young Newton, 
that his hlfection for her appears to have equalled 
all that the writers of romance have imagined. 
When in distant parts of the world, the 
thought of her checked him in a profligate 
career. When sinking on the coast of Africa into 
a ^vretched state of slavery, and when ready to 
put an end to his life, the thought of her aroused 
Kim to energy and insjiired him with hope. All 
the oppression and scenes of misery and wicked- 
ness through which he had to pass never banished 
her for a single hour from his waking tlioughts 
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for the following seven years. When he lived in 
London, he would repair twice a week to Shooter’s 
Hill, and from the top of that eminence comfort 
himself by a distant view of the district in which 
his loved one li t'd. Not that he could see tlie 
spot itself, which w'as in reaUty too remote ; but it 
gratified him even to look towards the spot. She 
eventually became the bright star of his life. 

The Rev. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, and 
author of Contemplations on the Old and New Testa- 
Tnent, obtained a wife in a very singular manner. 
In walking from church one AVhit-Monday with 
a grave and reverend minister of the name of 
Grandidgo, he saw a comely modest gentlewoman 
stundiiig"^ at the door of a house where they were 
invited to a wedding-dinner. Mr Hall inquired 
of his friend whether he knew her. ‘Yes,’ said 
Mr Grandidgo ; ‘ I know her well, and I have 
bespoke her for your wife. She is the daughter 
of a gentleman whom I much respect, Mr George 
WinnilF of Brctenham; and out of an opinion I 
have of the fitness of the match for you, I have 
already treated about it with her father, whom I 
found very apt to entertain it.’ Mr Hall too, it 
seems was equally apt to entertain it ; for he says : 
‘Being advised not to neglect the opportunity, 
and not concealing the just praises of the modesty, 
j)iel.y, good disposition, and other virtues that 
were lo'.lgcd in that seemly presence, I listened 
I lo the nioiion as sent from God.’ On this motion 
i Mr Jiall acted ; he .spoke the nece.ssary words ; and 
i at last with due )>rosecution, happily prevailed, 
enjoying the society of that charming helpmate 
for the sp;ice of forty-five years. 

'fhat leanu'd and judicious divine Richard 
i Hooker, obtained Iii.s wife somewhat casually, j 
i AVhen lie Avas ordained ju’iest, he went to London, j 
’ according (o the .statutes (d' his college, to preach j 
I at St i’ll id's t.hoss. He arrived there wet, weary, j 
weather-beaten, and very angry at a friend who j 
lia<l persuaded him not to A.'alk, but to take the i 
Journe}^ on horseback, which had prostrated him I 
with iiiiliien/a. His hostess, one Mrs Church- | 
man, attended to him with all care and diligence. | 
Hooker was afraid he Avould not be able to ■ 
jn-each on the following Sunday ; but the good j 
wishe.s and good nursing of hi.s ho-ste.ss nerved I 
him for hi.s duties, and lie got through Ids work j 
admiriibly. The jireacher was very thankful to j 
Mrs (diuralimaii, wlio had cured him of his dis- ! 
temper anu cold, and he thought himself bound > 
in corrcienco to believe all the poor woman j 
.said. Mrs Churchman told him he was a man 
of tender constitution, and tliat it wa.s best for 
him to have a wife that might ]irove a nurse 
to him, such a one as might both prolong his 
life and make it more comfortable ; and such a j 
one she could and would provide for him, if he ] 
thought fit to marry. So Mr Hooker in his 
guilelessness empowered her to choose a wife for 
him, and promised to return to London at her 
call to receive his bride. Mrs Churchman at once 
attended to this little business for Master Hooker. 
In looking round to find him a wife, she thought 
it wise to begin at home, and in her own daughter 
Joan, according to her judgment, she found one 
who would nurse the preacher, prolong his life, 
and make it more comfortable. In due time 
Mr Hooktr w'cnt to Loudon to be joined to the 
wife of his hostess’ choice ; but she brouglvt to him 


neither beauty nor portion. She was, sad to 
relate, a woman of an unruly tongue, and instep 
of adding to his comfort, she was an incessant trial 
to his patience. The moral of this is : Choose 
for yourself. 

A minister offered his hand to a young lady, 
and was accepted ; this w'as in the month of 
June. The lovers parted, and never saw or heard 
of each other till the following January, when the 
young lad)' was visiting at the house of a friend. 

I in the lesson at moniing prayers the following 
passage occurred : ‘ He that believeth shall not 
make haste which greatly impressed and per- 
plexed the mind of the young lady. So she 
iiKjuired anxiously of her hostess what the pas- 
sage meant. The hostess attempted a little expo- 
sition ; that the meaning wa.s, that where there 
was faith in a person, in his promise or engage- 
ment, there would he no fretfulness, or irritation, 
or fear, or anxious wish to speed ou the fulfilment 
of the promise. Whilst they were conducting the 
conversation they heard the jwstinan’s knock ; and 
the servant brought a letter for the young lady, 
which, when ojioned, she found was from her long 
silent lover ; and strangely enough, the first sentence 
was : ‘ Ho that believeth shall not make haste.' 

The celebrated George Whitefield began hia 
courtship in a singular fashion. Ilis biographer 
pronounces him one of the oddest wooers that 
ever Avooed. When Whitefield was in America, 
and had under hi.s charge the Orphan House in 
Savannah, ‘ it Avaa much impressed on his heart 
that lie ought to marry in order to have a help- 
mate in his arduous work.’ l.le had also fixed 
his mind on the young lady whom he intended to 
ask to become his wile. So he addrc.ssed a letter 
to her parents, and inclosed another to herself. 
In his letter to the parents he stated that he 
Avauted a wife to help him in the management 
of his increasing family, and then said ; ‘ This 
letter comes like Abraham’s servant to llebekali’s 
relations, to know whether your daughter, Miss 

K ^ ix proper person to engage in such 

an undertaking ; and if so, Avhetlier you will 
be pleased to give me leave to propose marriage 
to her. You need not be afraid of sending me 
a refusal ; for I bless God, if I know anything 
of my oAVii heart, I am free from that foolish 
pa.ssion Avhieh the Avorld calls love.’ He wrote in 
a similar strain to the young laily, asking her, 
among many other que.stions, if she could leave 
her home and trust iu Him for siqiport who feeds 
the young raA'ens ; and bear the inclemencies of 
air both u.s to heat and cold in a foreign climate ; 
Avhether having a hu.sbaud she could be as though 
she hud none. He also told Jier that he thought 
the passiouate ex])ression8 which ordinary courtiers 
use ought to be avoided by those who would 
marry in the Lord ; and that' if slie thought mar- 
riage would iu any way be prejudicial to her 
better part, she avos to be so kind as send him a 
denial ; that she need not be afraid to speak her 
mind, as he loved her only for God. 

The letters Avero not so successful as Abraham’s 
servant. The parents were not very anxious to 
send their daughter ou such an adventure ; and 
Whitefield continued for a longer space iu his 
bachelor condition. Some time after he assayed 
another coui^ship with a AvidoAV ju Wales after 
the same style. The mode iu which Rehekah 
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was chosen for Isaac seems to have been Whito- 
iield’s ideal of obtaining a wife. The week after 
he was married he went on one of his evangelistic 
tovtrs ; and left his newly wedded wife to muse 
alone amid the Welsh hills in thc-second quarter 
of their honeymoon. 

Thomas Gainsborough’s young friend (a com- 
mercial traveller in his father’s establishment) 
had a sister, Miss Margaret Burr, an extraordinary 
beauty. That Miss Burr should wish to have her 
portrait painted by her brother’s friend, is not a 
matter of wonder. Neither is it a wonder that the 
sittings should bo numerous and protracted, for 
such they are declared to have been. The like- 
ness was at last finished, and pronounced by com- 
petent judges perfect. The young lady greatly 
admired the painter’s skill, and in glowing terms 
expressed her appreciation of the portrait, and in 
doing so gave the artist the gentlest possible hint I 
that perhaps in time he might become the pos- j 
sessor of the original. On that hint Gainsborough 
spoke the magic M'ord, and after a short courtship, 
was rewarded by her hand, and each lent bright- 
ness to the other’s life. 

ORIGINALITY. 

* A PERSOIJ who should offer to teach his neigh- 
bours how to be original, would probably be 
listened to with as much suspicion as was Sydney 
Smith, when he suggested that if a man ‘ would 
only observe with due care the resemblances be- 
tween ideas, be might in the course of a few : 
mouths become so conspicuously witty tlnit his 
friends would not recognise him. People are 
willing enough to believe that the memory may j 
be strengthened or the reasoning faculties do- ■ 
veloped. Practice, they say, will do this ; there ' 
is nothing mysterious in the process. But to be 
witty — to shew originality, is quite a diffenuit 
matter. This is genius, a .special gift, a subtle ! 
power which we cannot analyse and cannot 
acquire.’ j 

Now we are not going to assert that any indi- 1 
vidual of mediocre talents could by means of 
methodical study eani for himself tlie reputation ; 
of an original genius or a wit. No doubt the ' 
reverend and facetious lecturer was laughing in 
his sleeve when he propounded the recipe for i 
making a witty man, which we have just quoted, ' 
to an audience of commonplace Englishmen. ■ 
Nevertheless the advice was sound, and we may 
be very sure was not given as an idle joke. If i 
any man of average ability were deliberately to | 
act upon it, be would really be astonished at ■ 
its efficacy. For Sydney Smith gives in these ; 
words the correct analj-sis of Ins own method of I 
producing witticisms. Ills wit was the natural ' 
outcome of his habits of close observation in all 
matters great and small, coiqjled with a keen 
sense of the ludicrous. This last quality made 
him a humorist as well as a wit. Between the ; 
two characters there is an acknowledged dlstinc- | 
tion; Avit being intellectual and almost synonymous ' 
with originality; while a sense of humour, like a ! 
sense of sadness, belongs to Feeling. j 

Is Originality then nothing but a habit of obser- | 
vation? Not quite so; but this much is certain,'' 
that no unobservant man was ever really original. 
A habit of observation is a quality, common to 

I all men C'.f genius. Further, in minds of the first j 


rank this readiness to note whatever may come 
within the rangcj of their experience is not a mere 
aptness to receive impressions ; it is a strenuous 
effort. Strong minds seize facts as n h'mgry Bon 
seizes its prey. The weaker intellects accept whut 
is obtruded upon them, or make fitful ana feeble 
attempts to enlarge their knowledge. These weak 
j intellects are never original. Their ideas ate but 
blurred outline.s sketched by an nnskilful hand, 
and thrown together in hopeless confusion ; not 
the clear-cut images which eager attention stamps 
upon the mind. If M'e apprehend things dimly, 
Ave cannot hav(* a vivid imagination ; and if Ave 
have no fancies to combine or compare, wo shall 
never be Avitty. 

But the hal)it of concentrating all our energies 
ill the acquirement of information, though it Avill 
supply us with a great store of knoAvledgc, Avill 
not secure that variety of ideas Avhich is indis- 
pensable for original conceptions. To this end 
some A'crsatility is essential. We must he able to 
turn from one pursuit and throw ourseh’cs Avith 
equal energy into another. The natural fruit of 
such a poAver is A'aricty of impressions ; and in a 
thoughtful mind this almost necessarily implies 
the poAver of bringing those A'aried exj>ericncos 
into a focus. Tlieii, quite naturally, as Avheu a 
child turns the kaleidoscope and de.liglils itself 
Avith the brilliant patterns, the multitude. i»f clear 
thoughts and bright fancies mingling together jwo- 
diice combinations of startling originality and 
exquisite beauty. 

Thus Auried knowledge, Avhether obtained from 
study or personal experience, seems to be a neces- 
sary comiition of original concejdions. No man 
can crciite a simple idea. The gre.ate.st thinker 
can only colbud and combine. If avo perase the. 
Avritings of Lord Bacon, nothing is more notice- 
able than the great variety of topic.s Avhich he 
touches upon, and the mass of erudition Avhich 
afiords the .subject-matter for his apliorisms. And 
Bacon, if not humortnis, is always Avitty ; and liis 
Avit consists in the aptness by which lie illuslrate.s 
one grou]) of ideas by another group brought as 
it AA'ore from a distant region of the domain of 
knowledge. The same is true of Shakspeare, and 
of all Avho possessed true originality. It Avould 
appear then, that there is nothing abnormal i)i the 
lucutal activities of those great men Avhom we are 
Avont in our ignorance to endow Avith the peculiar 
and divine faculty of genius. ‘ Geni\is/ says Mr 
Leslie Stephen, ‘ involves, though it cannot he 
resolved into, an infinite capacity for taking 
trouble.’ According to Dr Johnson, ‘genius’ is 
but a mind of large general pou’crs accidentally 
determined in a ])articnlar direction. And still 
more decisive are the words of the Rev. Frederick 
Robertson, Avho, Avithout denying the fact of extra- 
ordinary and peculiar endowments, maintains that 
the very same results may be obtained by the i 
diligent use of those powers AA'hich in greater or 
lesser measure are given to all. ‘ When the 
miiul,’ he observes, ‘ is stored AA’ith a vast variety 
of thoughts, which by digestion it has made its 
own, it is Avouderful how rapid by habit those com- 
binations become Avhich we generally attribute to 
genius only.’ ‘ Talent,’ in fact, ‘ often becomes 
almost as intuitive as genius.’ 
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CHEAP SHOPS IN LONDON. 

Thkue is probably no spot in the United Kingdom 
where money can be laid out to belter advantage 
than in the metropolis ; for while it is perfectly 
true that the best and the worst of everything | provisions of the best quality can be purchased 
come to London, you are not compelled to buy ! at the lowest price ; for the poorer classes are as 


As a rule, in London the best articles are to be 
bought in the widest thoroughfares and at the 
largest shops ; and this rule for strangers is a suffi- 
ciently safe guide. But at the same time we can 
go to shops, and those in the back slums, where 


the worst ; and it simply requires a knowledge of 
town to lay out your money to the best possible 


fastidious in their tastes as their more aristocratic 
neighbours ; and it is an error to suppose, as 


adviuitage. 'i’he astute Londoner goes to the i some peo2)le do, that because a man is poor he 

Borough for his boots ; then he slants over to j cannot apjireciate anything that is good. The 

Iloundsditch for new or, at anyrale, new-looking case in fact is quite the reverse; we believe that 

hats at three-and-si.Kpence each. He buy.s wine the lower we descend in the social scale, the 

and jewclhwy in the City, fish in Billingsgate, ! more extravagant and epicurean does the taste 
coats and tea in Whitechapel, resorting only to | become. It is sharpened by hunger, a far better 
the West end when in quest of articles used all j provocative to the palate than w’iue ; and we have 


but exclusively by tlie upper classes, lie is well 
acquainted too with the rei'reshment houses along 
the dillerent lines of road; and will take you to 
the best places to find good claret on draught, 
and to antiquated old taverns up alleys where you 
cau obtain the best glass of bitter beer, or extm- 
strong Scotch and Burton ales. And if your 


known shoeless and hatless vagabonds who, if 
they hud the wherewithal, would dine daily on 
the rarest luxuries. 

It will we think be found, on a careful com- 
parison of the highest and lowest classes, that as 
regards certain characteristics they are identical, 
and meet on extreme points, with this saving dif- 


means are of the smallest, and you desire a com- j ference, that if the Itetter-to-do classes squandered 
pletc rig-out of secoud-hand clothing for about j their pounds as recklessly as does the beggar his 
leu shillings, he will conduct you to marts where j jicnce, the u])per ten thousand would speedily 
your jion,ket can be suited to a nicety. In short, i become an extinct order everywhere, 
things in London can he bought at any price ; j Let us see then how adulteration comes to exist, 
wliih some things — if they are to be purchased at ! for exist it does, and is perhaps more rampant in 
all — must be purchased tliere ; for it is no un- j Loudon than anywhere else. Acts of parliament 
common affair to find goods dcs]iatch(.‘d wlmlosale ! and Borough analysts have removed, no doubt, the 
from the place of production to I.ondon, and ! copper out of i>ickles and green peas, and perhaps 


thence actually sent back again in small (juantities 
to be sold retail. 

Some years since, partaking of breakfast in a 
country inn, we tasted some particuhirly nice 


a little red ochre from anchovies ; hut still there 
remain family jam at fourpence a i^ound and butter 
at ninepence, any quantity of either of which can 
bo bought all over London in back localities. So 
bacon, and imagining, of course,* that it wtis fed i far as the actual trade in adulteration is con- 
on the spot, inquired if wo could lie sui>idied \ cerned, legislation has done but little, and prob- 
with a small quantity to take bixek to town, j ably will never bo able to accomplish more. The 
The reply we had was, that the bacon came from ■ reasons arc obvious. In the first place, our present 
London, but was produced on a neighbouring ! -weights and measures bear a certain definite 


farm, the occupier of which would not supply 
small quantities, as it answered his purpose better 
to contract with a London dealer to take tlie whole 
of it off his hands for cash down. 


proiwrtion to our coinage, and unless certain 
weights are established for certain articles, they 
must eithey be adulterated or not sold at all. 
We will select one article — say, for example’s 
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«alce, that it can be sold 
genuine at one shSUng and eightpence per pound 
That is of course five farthings per ounce ; but how 
is a halfpenny-worth or a farthing’p-worth to be 
made except % guessing the weight ? So accord- 
ingly mustard is adulterated down to sixteenpence 
per pound (a penny per ounce), and thus the scale 
is accommodated. Tliis is the principal key to 
the adulteration of most of the articles sold in the 
petty shops ; for as the large shops do not care 
to sell pennyworths and farthing worths, the small 
shops exist on what the large tuni away. 

The bread-winner of a family among the wretched 
classes will take home in the evening say eighteen 
pence, which he has obtained somehow or other 
during the day. The wife will lay this out 
nearly as follows ; bread, sixpence ; of butter, tea, 
sugar, coal, cheese, aud tobacco, each one penny- 
worth, with candle one halfpenny, leaving a 
balance of fivepence-halfpenny wherewith to buy 
beer and start ‘her old man' on a fresh bread- 
bunting expedition on the morrow. These articles 
will all l)e purchased at a small ‘ general ’ shop, 
where they sell everything necessary for household 
use, adulterated probably to suit the weights and 
measures, aud for no other reason. 

But if the wretched classes are compelled to 
patronise the ‘general’ shop on account of their 
poverty, there is a class above them which does 
the same for a very different reason. Honest John 
the mechanic who makes his thirty or five-and- 
thirty shillings a week goes there idso, and lays 
out a portion of hia money. It is true he does 
not spend very much of it there ; he goes in pre- 
ference to those large wholesale establishments 
where they have a retail branch annexed, and 
where not a farthing’s-wortli of credit can by any 
possibility be obtained. He knows that every- 
thing he purchases aC such places will be of tlie 
best, and at least twenty per cent, better than 
what is offered at the general shop. But the 
general shop gives credit, aud it is his policy to 
lay out there some of his earnings, running as he 
nsually does, a weekly bill. He knows full well 
that slack times will occur, when he may be out 
of work perhaps for eight or nine weeks together, 
and that without credit from the general shop he 
will be unable to pull through his difficulties. 
And the general shop knows him — ho has dealt 
there for years, and they trust him when out of 
work ; because if they do not, they will certainly 
lose his custom when he regains employment. The 
general shop in turn obtains credit from second 
and third rate wholesale houses who supply, with 
certain exceptions, the articles ready mixed ; and 
we seldom read of either wholesale or retail men 
being pulled up for adulterating. More than that, 
they rarely comply with that clause in the Act 
of jiarliament which requires them to indicate in 
writing or printing any article which may be a 
mixture ; on the contrary, they stick huge iilacards 
inviting people to try butter at ninepence per 
pound, not one half of which of course has actu- 


fer= 


ally been produced by the cow ; and extol the 
medicinal virtues of marmalade at fburpence, of a 
gelatinous appearance, and certainly not the pro- 
duct of the Seville orange. . * 

The causes of adulteration then are mainly to 
be found in the necessities of the working* and 
l)oorer classes; and until constant employment and 
regular wages can be guaranteed, so long it is to be 
feared adulteration be an institution among tjs. 
The shopkeepers who sell rubbish are not so much 
to blame ns at first sight would appear. As a 
rule they are honest men, and do not adulteralo 
systematically, as some people imagine, with the 
view of })icking the pockets of their customers, 
but because they know that business cannot be 
carried on as things are going at present, unless 
they deal in sophisticated goods. We susjiect 
the real dishonesty is to be found among a class 
of manufacturers who, by ingenious cheniii’.al 
processes, make nearly worthless articles of sutli- 
cient commercial value to mix undiscovered with 
genuine. And yet even the poorer classes, if they 
knew how to do it, could at all times, as we shall 
endeavour to shew, lay out their earnings on food 
that is at once clieap and wholesome. Calling 
upon a butcher of our acquaintauce in the Seven 
Dials, we ascertain from him that one side of his 
shop is devoted to the sale of meat, the other for 
the sale of cat’s-meat ; that of thi.s latter com- 
modity he usually soils a thousand ha’porths every 
Sunday moriung, and that we can have any 
quantity we like at twopence i>er pound. How- 
ever, as we can lay out twojwnce to better advan- 
tage in meat— as we shall presently see~\ve 
continue our journey. In Drury Lane we Jind 
excellent bread sold iu elegant shops, and down in 
Clare Market abundance of good English mear, 
rather fat perhaps, but that will do excellently to 
send to the bakehouse on Sunday over a dish ol 
potatoes. Here the buyers are chiel'l y of the humbler 
classes ; things as a nile are good aud cheap, save at 
the inevitable genera! .shop ; and being jte, stored to 
buy an enormous haddock for fivepence, we take it 
home, and find the quality excellent ; not of course 
to be compared to Finnan liaddocks, but .still 
capital for hungry stomachs. Down Lcatlier Lano 
we come upon the Italian nationality, with its pecu- 
liar sort of cook-sho])s, restaurants, and ice-.shops, 
and here again nothing foreign is inviting ; tlie 
costermongers with their barrow'-loads of English 
vegetable.s, making up for tlie deficiency by the 
.substantial ajipearance of their w'ures. Taking a 
flight across to the Metropolitan Meat Market in 
Smithfield, we find butchers asking us prices in 
accordance with our style of dress and presumed 
innocence ; but it is Saturday night and rather 
late ; moreover it is warm weather, and the meat 
must be sold at any price rather than remain 
on hand during Sunday. So as closing-time ap- 
proaches, off it goes, six pounds for a shilling, 
excellent meat ; and the frugal housewives who 
have bought it, go home aud take the p re, caution 
to put it down before the fire or in the pot at 
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once, and g^e it enough cooMiig to insure its these cheap eook-shops also do a good ontdoor 
preservation nntil the mbnow. We will now pass bnsiness in pennyworths of pudding, potatoes, and 
through the City and see how matters fare at the small quantities of meat ; not to mention the fri^- 
East end,'’ the abode of the working and poorer fish shops — and you must go to the East end to 
classes in London. taste fried fish* in perfection— where you can have 

Of. the East end of London we may sav, as our a good fill for about twopence. There are thou- 
opinion, that although you cannot buy there cer- sands among the wretched classes who have no 
tain high-priced articles which you can in the plates or knives, and who if they could not buy 
West, yet that you cau there lay out your money something ready cooked from such shops, would 
to greater advantage. With regard to groceries, have nothing cooked at all. The other meals, 
there are some large establishments where fifteen breakfast or tea, they manage well enough. They 
or sixteen countermen are constantly engaged have a bit of fire, and with a beer-can, the property 
banging their scales, the scene on Saturday of the public-house, they boil some tea, which 
nights being terrific. Exposed in stalls in the they drink out of cocoa-nut shells, the sugar being 
Whitechapei Road you see vegetables, fish, sweets, left in its original paper; and butter, if they Lave 
and cakes, all of good quality and very cheap ; any, spread on with a bit of stick on bread tom off 
Avhile if you go into a market in a back-street, the loaf, a skewer answering the purpose of a 
you will find tolerable fresh fish going at about teaspoon. To the wretched holes in which they 
a penny a pound, onions four pounds for two- live, the parish relieving officers have access as a 
pence, good cheese at eightpence, and compressed matter of course, and permit us to penetrate 
dates at a penny. Oranges, cocoa-nuts, and other beneath the veil which covers the vice and 
fruit, go reinarkably cheap ; with sweets three poverty of the lowest classes, 
ounces a penny, tolerablv good ; while black- When we speak of London milk we allude to 
currant lozenges at a halfpenny per ounce are an article from which it wonld, we think, be 
decidedly not the thing, though a fair imitation, difficult to extract much butter; and to talk about 


And liere is a man who lias a truck-load of skimming cream from which, is usually treated 
clieese, which he is ofl’ering at fourpence a pound, as a good joke. In former days we heard a good 
and very fair cheese it is. The meat too at one deal about milk compounded of sheep’s brains, 
of the leading shops is good though not prime ; chalk, and other cheap if not good articles ; but 
.'ind buyers can be suited at all prices, begiuning .all tliat is jiow changed, for the government 
with salt-beef at threepence per pounrl, going sanitary officials finding milk a liquid the adnl- 
011 to Ixicf and mutton scraps at fivepence, and teration of which could the most readily be de- 
so on to ribs of beef at elevenpence. Yonder is tected, keep the milk-dealers constantly in teixor, 
an open shop witli a burly individual in front, leaving horse-bean coffee and articles of that sort, 
branuisiiing a large cutla.ss-shape.d kiiif'c, and kecj)- requiring more skill in analysis, to take care of 
ing up a rattling tire of small-talk. ‘Rabbits mum tiiemselves. In spite of all their vigilance how- 
— yes mum ; seven ami a half to-night. — AVeigli ever, milk still in many places betrays an 
up at five ami four, Cliarley ’ (here ho throws acquaintance with the pump, the small fines 
iiisiile the sho] I a piece of bacon, and the customer imposed on detection not acting as a sufficient 
follows round to see it weighed). — ‘Eeaufiful bit of.' deterrent. In many places however, where they 


Teal Wiltshire bacon, sir. Sold again ; ha, ha ! 
thought wo M clear all off that board to-night. 


keep cows, they advertise the hours of milking; 
and you can have tlie article in yottr own jug 


I AVoigh uj) here at .six and eight, Charley ; keep ! direct from the cow if you are so disposed. But it 

I the scale going ; keep the scale hot, keep the | is to our minds sc.ai’cely possible to conceive 

I scale liot !’ and so on, up to the small-hours on j of wholesome milk extracted from animals kept 
, Sunday morning. Here you obtain delicious all the year roimd in close hou.ses, and fed on 
' butter at sixUsuipence per pound ; and if you stimulating diet to increase the quantity of their 

i will come with u.s down a back-lane near one of yield, 

the wharfs, we will buy for you bacon at a shil- The milk question brings into our mind the 
ling,' which cannot be excelled either AVest or ' quality of the viands supplied by the majority of 
East. l)ic coffee-shops, frequented largely by working- 

AVe will now try an establishment oj)posite the men for their nud-daj' meal. Bad as is tlie coffee 
principal entrance of the liondou Docks, wdiere .supplied by the adulterating ‘general’ shop, it is 
they boldly advertise ‘.a good dinner for fouiqumce.’ i delicious comjyared with tlie liorrildo decoctions 
Enter a lew minutes before four, and innocently i supplied at a high price by many of the ordinary 
take a seat, supposing that a waiter will attend ' colfee-.shop.s, our own impression being, from 
your wishes. V uin expectation ; for as soon as tlie actual tasting, that there is very little coffee at 
clock has struck, in rushes a crowd of hungry all in tlie mixture usually sold as such. Yet with 
ragamuffins from the Docks, who seize each a plate, all the adulteration they ])ractise, many of the 
and hav'ing procured what they want, convey it to coffee-shops do a lai’gc trade, even the coffee-stalls 
the nearest table and devour it. Havi’ig waited iu the streets which supjily as small a quantity as 
upon yourself in a simihir manner, you find the a halfpennyworth of eotfeo, frequently taking eight 
fourpenny dinner to consist of a jorum of soup, a or ten pounds per week. These are much patro- 
hunch ot bread, and some well-baked greasy nised, e.specially at the AVost end, by certain classes, 
potatoes, the quantity of each article being for and nt the East end by watermen and work- 
Ihe money quite astounding. And if your hunger girls who have lain in bed until the very last 
should still be unsatisfied, you can fill up Muth minute, and snntdi a flying breakfast as they 
‘plum duff’ baked in fat, or fatty roll pudding go along to work, 

made with some of the ‘ family jam ’ at fourpence Of late years, .some enterprising and philan- 
per poufld to which wc have before . alluded, thropic imikuduals have started Coffee Public- 
However, the proprietor does a roaring trade ; and houses, where every article of refreshment is sold 
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. at the merest fraction above cost, the quality being | 
of course excellent. But on this important subject 
we have already said a few words in another 
article. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XIV.— ON BOARD THE ‘WESTERN MAID.’ 

Hugh had not much time to waste in vain 
repinings. The Western Tug and Salvage Com- 
pany did not intend their steamer stationed at 
Treport to be an ornamental fixture of wliat the 
natives designated the quay-pool, and non-Cornisli- 
racn knew as the harbour ; and so the young 
captain of the IFcstern Maul had plenty of occupa- 
tion. There were, as Long Michael the mate had 
predicted, skippers commanding heavily laden mer- 
chantmen lying near the entrance of the Channel, 
who grew tired of whistling for a wind that never 
came, and contracted with some steamer to help 
them on their way towards Southampton Water or 
the Nore. Towing a big ship bound for the port 
of London, may not at lirst sight appear to be 
very exciting work ; but Ilugli Ashton cheerfully 
accepted bis new duties, and discharged them in 
a manner that satisfied his employers and won 
the respect of his crew. Long Alichael, whose 
unselfish soul rejoiced in the growing popularity 
of the young man who had been put over his 
head, riibbed his rough hands together and 
chuckled over his pupil’s rapid progress. 

‘ Picks up sea-learning, the Captain does, quicker 
than most,’ the honest mate would say. ‘Not 
that he wanted making into a sailor ; that was 
done ready to hand, lint then, the coiust, it does 
want a sharp eye and a good memory to make 
sure of the landmarks, ’sjiecial in dark weather. 
And Captain Ashton’s getting to know tliem as j 
W'ell as a shepherd knows his sheep.’ j 

Estimable Michael had no idea of the hard j 
and as.siduou8 study of the chart in wakeful hour.< j 
of the night, which enabled his young commander | 
to compare real crags and ]iromoiitorie3 with their j 
painted presentment on the map, and to know j 
one beacon from anotlier and one shoal from ; 
its fellow, along the dillicult Channel coast. To ! 
the mate, who could read and write certainly — j 
most Cornishinen can do that — but to whom j 
book-lore was a Pilgrims Progress of the most ; 
painful character, and whose eyes were familiar 
with no volumes hut those which sea ami sky j 
present to the inquirer, llugli’s prompt proficiency | 
appeared little less than marvellous. He, Michael, i 
was a smart seaman, but had he not been ‘ at j 
it’ all his life, as ’prentice, ordinary, and A.B., i 
until in the fullness of time he ripened into an I 
officer? He had learned his trade thoroughly, but i 
slowly, as those who learn by rule of thumb must | 
ever acquire an art, and even now he was, though | 
the best of mates, not fit to be a captain. Hugh j 
was a smart seaman too ; but he was something 
more, and being a gallant young fellow with a j 
gentle temper and a lion’s heart, had won the j 
highest esteem that Long Michael had to Itestow. 

The Western Maid did good w'ork, puffing and 
panting up the coast with a deep-laden three- 
master, like some gigantic fish fast hooked, lum- 
bering heavily along at the other end of the tough 
tow-rope, and with just sail enough spread to get j 
steerage-way upon her, and avoid foifcJing in tlie | 
crowded w’aters east of Portland Bilk Then would 1 1 


spring up a puff of air, a ‘fine topsail breeze,’ 
as the officers of the towed vessel would call 
it ; and then the skipper, wdth the terrors of 
grumbling owners before his eyes, would dis- 
charge his steam-mentor, set every rag of canvas 
that would draw, and a little more, and run or 
beat unaided LondonwarJs, until the treacherous 
breeze died aw'ay, and there was swearing, and 
signalling for another tug out of some friendly 
harbour. 

‘Glad to have us, and glad to get rid of us !’ 
Long Michael w’ould say with a grin — ‘just as if, 
Cap., w'e were the doctor ! ’ 

The crew of the steamer criticised Hugh Ashton 
much as a company of foot-soldiers or troop of 
cavalry criticise in barrack-rooms the new captain 
v\ ho has arrived to lead them. And the questions 
they asked of one another were much the same, 
allowance being made for sea and shipw'reck being 
the foes to fear, instead of human enemies, that 
soldiers would have propounded. Our new chief, 
of w'httt stuff is he ? Will lie fight, or is the 
white- feat her to be looked for I Does he worry 
a poor fellow’s life out, or is ho reasonable witli 
I those that do their be.st I Has he his weather-eye 
open, or is he a .simjdeton, and easy to deceive I 
The verdict as reg.arded Hugh was favourable. 
There are men whose daring no one doubts, whose 
very eye .speaks of courage waiting for its oppor- 
tunity, ami Hugh was one of them. Then he was 
]deasant r)f .speech and manne,r, but keen to note a 
dendiction of duty. Shirkcr.s, and there were two 
or three on board the Jresfern Mabl who did the 
le.ist they could for their wages, as warranted by 
the stricte.st j'rinci[)les of political (iconomy, felt us 
though they would rather not .«hirk, with llugh'.s 
eye upon tliem. lie was no nagging marlinct, but 
tiic men knew somehow that he had a rough as 
well as a smooth side to his tongue in the hour of 
need. And they liked him the better because they 
feared to oll’end him. 

Of course Hugh wase exceptionally lucky in his 
mate. It would have cost a malicious subordinate 
nothing to have put his unpraclised superior con- 
stantly in the wiong, to have insured a growling 
crew, di.ssatisfied owners, and dimini'‘hed profit.s to 
tlie Tug and Selvage Company. Even the fre- 
quent coaling would have been a stumbling-block 
in the p.atli of an unaided tyro in Hugh’.s jw.sition. 
He had the printed instructions to guide him, but 
instructions of that sort are seldom very useful to a 
neophyte unle.s.s he has the advantage of somebody 
practical enough to read between the lines and 
to know what i.s really meant. Lightermen who 
bring olf sui>plies of fuel to a tug are not always 
scrupulou.s as to weight and price ; nor are deck- 
hands invariably unwilling to abstain, in harbour, 
from slipping a sackful of black diamonds into 
some leaky punt or grimy wherry alongside. 

Hugh (iid his work well, and earned the lialf- 
year’s div^idend for his masters the shareholders of 
the Western Tug and Salvage Company, better 
than old Captain Cleat in his best days had ever 
(lone. He conciliated by judicious firmness, ready 
banter, and serene gootl-humour, some of the 
sourest and most quarrelsome of skippers. He got 
cash payments, or certificates of indebtedness that 
were almost as valuable, where some of his tem- 
porary clients would fain have ignored their 
liability on casting off the tow-rope and Jioistiug 
sail. 
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* A good fair-weather Cap’en, I don’t deny it,’ 
said, in private forecastle conclave, the worst man 
and the greatest talker on board the Western 
Maid, Saferrj Jackson by name. ‘ Nor yet I don’t 
deny, chaps, that he ’s got a pleasant way of speak- 
ing yp. I never liked the appointment, mind ye, 
shipmates. He’s a lady’s pet, he is ; and what 
has an old dame, though she be Madam Money- 
bags, to do meddling with who 's to command a 
craft like ours? Let’s see what sort he turns 
out when w'e get the gales!’ 

But in spite of Salem Jackson and the smoulder- 
ing embers of discontent that he sedulously strove 
to fan to flame, Hugh went prosperously on in his 
new career. He won golden opinions, and for that 
matter, gold in a more substantial shape, by dis- 
covering the famous derelict, the abandoned wine- 
ship from Lisbon, which was beginning to grow 
half-mythical, so many Averc the tales told of 
fishers and coasters that had sighted her at early 
dawn or dewy eve, hull down, in the dim distance, 
and of chases which fog, or night, or the set of 
adverse currents had rendered fruitless. As it 
was, Hugh listened mucli and said little, cont- 
pariug the evidence, until he had made up hLs 
own mind as to the set of tide and sea-way, and, 
cruising of}’ into the south-western waters, came in 
bight of the deserted vessel. 

‘ I’ort ugue.se rigged! Nobody at the helm — a 
barque —and water-logged,’ said Hugh, as he 
descended the rigging, his telescope under his 
arm, after taking a steady look at the derelict. 

‘ I suspect the people aboard her were seized with 
a panic when .she sprung a leak, took to their 
boats without a compass, and were lost. But she’s 
safe enough ; and it will go hard but we get her J 
over Treport bar. Keep her away Jackson, will 
you — two points yet, d'ye hear. And now Michael, 
wc must drive her along.’ 

The fog-bank was nearly, but not ciuitc, like 
some supirn.alural cloinl in the Homeric epic, 
around the abandoned barcpie, uhen the steamer 
neared her suflu-ienUy to enable grappling-irou.s 
lo be flung into her standing gear. !She had her 
jib and foresail yet set; but there was no liand 
njKui the n.soles.s wheel, and the heavy craft drifted 
helpless, at the mercy of wind and se;r. When 
boarded, not a living creature, as might have 
been expected, was found above liatchcs or bedow. 
Ev’en the lories and parrots, chained to perches in 
the capoiin’s cabin, had died for luck of food and 
water. The ship however, was yet sound, and the 
valuable cargo unhurt. 

‘ Too much, to my mind, the skipper’-s share, 
according to present rules,’ said one of the share- 
holders in the Tug and Salvage Company to 
another, below his breath, after the Board meet- 
ing. ‘Two hundred and eighty pounds for that 
young Ashton, out of the port-wine ship. It’s 
just a picking of all our pockets.’ 

‘Ah, hut mv Lady likes him!’ returned, with 
a grudging sigh, the congenial spirit to whom he 
spoke. * The M’holo question of share and salary 
ought to he looked to. But Lady Absolute 
wouldn’t stand it; and she owns nine-tenths of 
the stock, after all.’ 

In the meantime, and pending the desirable 
revision of share and salary, Hugh was half a 
liero in the eyes of the Treport maritime popula- 
tion. NSlhiiig succeeds like 8ucccs.s, and*although 
there had gone no danger and little toil to the i 


winning of the wine-ship, whose owners or under- 
writers would be thankful to commute the total 
loss of vessel and cargo for a heavy award of 
salvage, still, in the popular imagination, Hugh 
Ashton had perfonued an exploit worthy of all 

f )raise. The only person who in all seriousness 
ifted up a dissentient voice was one who liked 
Hugh well — old Captain Trawl, his host. 

‘ Too easy ! too easy by half, my lad ! ’ he 
would say, with an old mariner’s half-heathen 
tinge of superstition. ‘ Can’t be all fair wind and 
smooth sea, ye know. The worst squalls are those 
that come sudden, after a calm.’ 




WRITING. 


Everybody is now taught to write, and there are 
probably few persons belonging to xyhat are called 
the respectable classes w'ho do not imagine that 
they can write a letter fairly, both as regards 
caligraphy and correctness of expression. Our 
opinion is somewhat different. There is an 
immense amount of bad letter-writing. In a 
vast number of cases coming under our experi- 
ence, persons of good education do not know how 
to write their own name intelligibly. We have 
scon a letter written by a * finished ’ young lady of 
the period, in her nineteenth year. The penman- 
ship itself was ugly, ungainly, and awkward ; the 
.spelling of several ordinary words ivas incorrect ; 
small letters were used umere capitals ought to 
have been ; and we wondered, as we perused the 
ill-composed, badly written document, how a 
being of even moderate abilities could send forth 
anything so imperfect. Yet this young lady had 
been for years at a high-class school where masters 
bad tauglxt English in all its branches, the mistress 
of which also was a lady of cultivation and refine- 
ment. Penmanship is far too little attended to in 
schoobs, even of the best class. N o doubt ornamental 
writing is often taught ; but this style generally 
unfits the pupil for the plain everyday process, 
'i’he best motfel for daily use should be placed ; 
bel’orc the young lady for at least one year before 
she leaves school, and after she has emerged from I 
the regular text and half-text copies. Epistolary ! 
composilion should also be studied as a distinct 
accomplishment, if the pupil have no natural 
talent that way’. 

Good penmanship is as necessary for a lady or 
gentleman as a good style of talking oi‘ I'cading. 
if a man is owner of a large estate, with servants, 
money, and influence at command, we wonder 
all tlic more if he writes a mean, cramped, or 
illiterate hand. We take up his letter with a 
feeling of surprise, and say : ‘ What ! is this 
the production of So-and-so ? It looks like 
the wretched scraping of some poor labourer with 
a scarcity of ink to boot.’ Bad writing has the | 
same eft’ect upon the eye as discordant tones in * 
music have upon the ear. 

Much lias been said about judging character 
by handwriting. In many coses however, we 
should feel far from justified in reading an 
individual’s habits or disposition in the writing 
he or she may produce. The manner of writing 
is often a mattei of imitation, but it is often also 
a re.sult of whim, without regard to what is neat, 
tasteful, or intelligible. Peiiiaps it might be as 
correct to s^y that it is a result of carelessness. 
We happen to know an English clergyman of 
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distinctioii wh^ lelters are n^t thin" to unread- 
able. Oonskting of irregular scratch ings, their 
meaning is barely guessed at, except by some one 
skilled in deciphering them. Is not such writing 
very like an indignity towards the individuals 
addressed ? We entertain an utter detostatiou of 
this eccentricity in letter-writing, whether caused 
by sheer carelessness or by perverse oddity. We 
say the same thing of confused unintelligible 
signatures. No ouo is entitled to torment corre- 
spondents by these eccentricities. 

' It is difficult to realise the immense number of 
those who are brought day by day into corre- 
spondence and exchange many letters, perhaps 
without ever meeting ; and as nothing is more 
misloadiiig than written communications between 
people who are personally unacquainted with 
each other, the amount of misapprehension going 
on around us must be very great An editor for 
instance, may have corresponded for years with 
a writer whom he has never seen, and while con- 
versant with his or her literary ability, may be a 
total stranger to the character of his contributor. 
It is curious how often it happens that those j 
who may write their thoughts and feelings in I 
expressions perfectly natural to them, convey j 
to their readers ideas of their mind, manner, j 
and appearance often much at variance %vith the ! 
truth. Mere handwriting has with some a great ! 
effect — far more than is justified. A crabbed I 
writings difficult to decipher, certainly detracts ! 
from the pleasure of reading even the brightest | 
ideas ; while a free legible hand is prepossessing, I 
carries you easily over commonplace, and en- 
hances the chanu of well-constructed sentences. 
Writing may be allowed to be characteristic, inas- 
much as it indicates to a certain e.\tent, temper 
and temperament ; but even on these points it is i 
not an unerring guide ; for many can never com- 1 
mand a manual dexterity sufficient to make ; 
writing free enough to harmonise with their really 
powerful character. 

There is no accounting for the strange per- 
versity with which some people writing under 
the influence of various strong emotions will i 
do themselves gross injustice, that can never be i 
redressed. A widow lady who had experienc*‘d I 
severe reverse of fortune, and devoting her life to i 
her children, had secluded herself from society, | 
resolved, as they were grown up and scattered in | 
various directions, to seek an agreeable family in ! 
which she could find a home. She advertised to i 
this effect, and received a reply offering the pro- ! 
spect of a home such as of all others she would ! 
have chosen. The bandwriting she recognised as 
from one with whom — although personally unac- 
quainted — she had some years previously hehl 
a long correspondence, and to whom her ante- 
cedents were Known. There were certain circum- 
stances connected with that period that affected 
the widow deeply, and she answered in a style 
that was in fact just an hysterical giggle — 
as much representing her real" mind as a face 
in the contortions of agony resembles the same 
countenance in repose. Among some cloudy 
allusions to the past, she made use of the^words, 
‘Such a life as I have led;’ and the epistle 
throughout was a'foolish one to have written even 
to the person for whom it was intended ; but to .a 
stwinger, must have appeared something much 
worse. The perceptions of this dawned on her 


directly she had posted the letter; but it was ‘ too 
late and she was promptly and horribly humili- 
ated by receiving an intimation that ^all further 
letters would be refused or handed to ‘the police,^ 
From the foolish wording of the letter her corre-*^^ 
spondent evidently pictured her Jui a woman of 
more than doubtful character. 

We are often struck by the palpable mismatch- 
ing of minds and bodies, and sometimes find a 
noble mind in a physique the most common- 
place— a generous soul, large mind, and expansive 
benevolence with the exterior of a crowing little 
bantam ! 

One who has taken much interest in woman’s 
work for women, relates that the most elegant, 
refined-looking letters she ever received, interest- 
ing her deeply, and inducing her, before an inter- 
view, to commit herself to promise of certain 
assistance, were from a drcaciful old woman of 
enormous size, dirty, ragged, repulsive, degraded, 
— in a word, drunken — whom it was impossible 
to help. A companion with much strength of 
body and mind was required to attend to a Intly | 
who needed ‘ supervision.’ From numerous appli- 
cants, one was selected whose letters were in a 
fine bold writing, whose Hentences were telegrannuic 
in their concise avoidance of unnecessary words, 
and conveyed an iinpression of steady phlegmatic i 
presence of mind and capaldlity of exercising 
control. An interview was recpiested ; and a limp i 
shrimp of a woman pre.sented herself, shy, nervous, 
and halting in speech, oti whom the lady requir- 
ing supervision would soon have ‘ turned the. 
taides.’ 

Some are courageous, not to say .audacious, on 
paper, who in personal intercourse are very jnueh 
the reverse. Not difficult to understand, tins — 
because in following the train of our own thoughts 
we fre(piently lose the sense, that we are writing 
for any eye but our own ; and the mistakes arising 
from this audacity leiul to lioublful sitnatimis and 
perplexities. Those— and parado.\ical as it may 
appear, they are many — who have immoderate 
affections and very nuxlerate passions, are the m(.»st i 
likely to be betrayed into exprea.sions of wliich 
they do not realise the ibreo and interprfitatiun 
pos.siblc to them. On the other hand, people of | 
violent temper and passions, consciou.s of the 
meaning of their words, are often very reticent in 
correspondence. There is little duubt but that the 
most matter-of-fact among us are irapre'ssed with 
‘ the ideal ’ in a way they hardly acknowledge. A 
lady and gentleman, personally quite unknown to 
each other, fell, by a curious incident irrelevant to 
the present subject, into correspondence. They 
were each possessed of high mental power, and 
became mutually fascinated. He, iu quest of a 
second self with a mind and heart that should 
satisfy his exalted aspirations, found in her let- 
ter.? an ^attraction that routed his cynicism, and 
prompted him to repose a confidence in her that 


he had never originally intended to liave given. 
She found in his a power that deprived her of 
will, a strength that was a refuge lor her weak- 
ness, a determined nature that would carry all 
before it ; a temper that could endure and wait, 
but when arouhc:d would probably burst into 
tempest the most violent. N ot having practically 
much knowledge of the world, she was subdued 
and cajtf^ivatcd by the eccentricity of the affair, 
gave him the blind trust he claimed as one whose 
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‘religion was honour;’ and to exemplify the 
power of mind over matter, confessed — as he 
exacted she should before an interview or even 
exchange^ of photographs — that this ideal had 
in^ireu her with an absorbing aifection ! 

This veracious histoiy ought to have ended here 
with, ‘ They met, and were happy ever after.’ Had 
they met, it could not have ended as it did ; for the 
two realities brought face to face would ehher have 
found their psychic affinity confirmed, and the 
twain would have become one ; or the repellent 
end of the psychic magnet would have driven 
them asunder, to go home and shatter their ideal 
gods, and meditate at leisure over the mysterious 
problem of ‘mind versus matter.’ But they did 
not meet. After her unwise admission, his letters 
ceased ; and she had the stinging mortification of 
accidentally receiving the confidence of another 
lady with whom this ideal of hers had also been 
corresponding, in his search for a woman with 
‘a good heart and refined mind.’ She did not 
return the lady’s confidence, nor would she betray 
her ; but the feeling that she had merely been a 
subject of psychic vivisection for the gratification 
of mi epicurean, roused a rage of wounded self- 
love within her, and she sent him words, by means 
that — as he never guessed tlie truth — must have 
lowered, her at once to zero in the estimation of 
her erstwhile ideal. His answer was a fury 
of drsappdlntmcnt, words that were almost an 
execration. Her nature however, was one of those 
that can more easily recover from a painful fact 
Ilian from an exasperating ideality. A fact is 
tangible ; its proportions do not vary. We can 
f’grasj* it, realise it, wrestle vuth it, wear it out ; 
‘/hut an absorbing idiMlihj has the* whole battery 
f of the protean sultjunctive mood for ever playing 
-“On it. Bearing this in mind, young folks should 
he especially guarded in their correspondence 
witli unknown persons ; their missives, if they 
mmt write, should be brief and to the point. 

Before, concluding, we w.juld revert to the evils 
of illegible caligra])liy, and offer a word to those 
who have occasion to submit their manuscripts 
to the scrutiny of others, la our own editorial 
experience we can assure those who intrust their 
offerings to our consideration, that nothing is 
more, annoying than a bundle of badly written 
and confused manuscript. Wc might go further 
and add that many an .article, no matter how 
intriuf ’cally good it m.ay have been, has been 
condemned and returiieil to the author unread, 
simply on account of the villainous caligraphy. 

December night, .now about sixteen yeans ago, a 
middle-aged bachelor was returning from a Christ- 
mas party to which he had been invited by some 
of his village friends. Our hero, whose name was 
Charlie Cobum, occupied the position of land- 
steward to a country gentleman resident near the 
village. Charlie lodged at my father’s, and found 
himself on his way home at about the hour of 
twelve — not an unreasonable hour for a bachelor, 
certainly; but then Charlie was a model to his 
race, and his word was a law to the parish. On 
his way home to our house, he required to pass 
through the village ; and as there was a strapping 
lassie at the party upon whom rumour affirmed 
Charlie * had his eye,’ we can suppose his thoughts 
to have been occupied with meditating on the fair 
Mary, whose company he had just quitted, as he 
paced the kerb-stone with three fingers in each 
waistcoat pocket — his favourite attitude when in a 
musing mood. 

It was only a week or two before, that the 
introduction of gas-lamps in the village streets 
took place ; and when oxir hero reached the end 
of the street, he was enabled, by the light of the 
List lamp, to perceive some person only a short 
di.stauce in front of him, and proceeding in the 
same direction as himself. As the road to my 
father’s was rather dreary and deserted, Charlie 
felt glad of the unexpected company he vras about 
to come up with. Consequently, he vuthdrew his 
fingers from his waistcoat pockets, and went on at 
a swinging ])ace, so as to overtake the traveller as 
soon as possible. The latter gentleman, however, 
evinced not the slightest desire for Charlie’s society. 
On the contrary, he kept moving ahead faster and 
fa.«!ter, in proportion as his pursuer’s pace increased. 
The two Were during this time keeping their way 
along the footpath, which ran outside a high wall, 
inclosing the demesne of a nobleman who resided 
in the neighbourhood. In tliis wall, and just 
about a furlong or so past the last of the gas-lamps, 
was a curve, round which the lamp could not 
throw its rays, and it happened that at this very 
spot the gate leading into a graveyard was placed. 
Here the unsociable traveller suddenly and unac- 
countably disappeared from view. 

It was impossible he could have jumped the 
wall, on account of its height ; neither could he 
have crossed the road nor gone onwards, as 
in either case Cobum must have seen him. 
Then where had he gone ? Not haring passed 
the gate, he must have gone through it. But 
on examining the gate, it was found to be 
locked ; and as the bars were too close to admit 
the passage of any human body, the only reason- 
able conclusion that Coburn could arrive at was, 
that he had been pursuing a ghost! Haring 
settled this point satisfactorily (though suddenly) 
in his own mind, he thought it might be as 
well if he gave the ghost a chance of pursu- 
ing him. Coburn was neither superstitious nor 
cowardly ; hut this Ixung thet first time he had 
ever seen a real ghost, he felt rather unnerved. 
Not knowing wliat terrible consequences his 
temerity might bring upon him, and believing 

• .q3 

Mmore ghost-stories unveiled. 

Thk * ghost-stories unveiled ’ w'hicli have already 
appeared in our columns seem to have attracted 
considerable attention, as being endeavours on our 
part to shew that what are termed ‘ supernatural 
occurrences’ are in nearly all cases capable of 
being solved by the exercise of a little common- 
sense, We are indebted to various contributors 
for the following examples, all of which are 
guaranteed to be strictly true and may he enjoyed 
by even the most timid reader : 

The locality where the following occurrence 
took pljice is near a small village some eight or 
nine miles from the city of AnnagL \)u a gray 
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’dltRaretknai in 4^ Ijrtimce to be the better ^art 
^ yidowv lu» Umdt of his coat as 

qmckly as throwing it over his 

shoal(ier) Aeol iotnewaitls, determined that if &e 
ghost did dhre dtsse, it shonld not catch him 
without hvnng at least a run for its victim. 

We had not gone to bed on Cobum’s arrival. 
He Game — or rather rushed — in pde as a corpse, 
the |)erBpiration pouring down his cheeka His 
strange and untoward appearance seemed to put 
as- all in such a state that none appeared to know 
what was the proper question to ask under the 
circum.stanccs. However Charlie, who, on enter- 
ing, had thrown himself into a chair, and his coat 
upon the floor, was the first to break the silence 
by gasping for /a drink of spring-water.’ lie 
gulped it down ; and my father, who had run to 
llie door to see if there were no highwaymen lurk- 
ing in the vicinity, came in, and grasping Coburn 
by the 'wrist— to feel his pulse, I suppose — asked 
what had happened. 

‘Oh ! ’ pants Coburn, with horror depicted in ; 
every feature, ‘ I — I ’ve seen a ghost ! ’ j 

I shivered. Hut my father, m Iio was not a j 
believer in ghosts, laughed outright. Tliis seenicd I 
to nettle our lodger considerably, as he always 
prided himself on his veracity, and could not bear 
to have it impugned, especially on so .serious a j 
subject. After he had calmed down a little, my 
father endeavoured to reason him out of liLs belief. 
But it was useless. ‘ He liad seen a ghost, though 
ho never believed in them before, and there was 
an end of it.’ 

‘Well,’ said my father, ‘I have never seen a 
ghost ; but I should much like to have it to say 
that I /lad seen one ; and if you think there is any 
chance of your ghost favouring us with a second 
appearance, I propose that we both set off to the 
graveyard at once.’ 

Coburn seemed very reluctant to make Ibe 
experiment; but as my father began to throw 
some slight aspersions on his courage, he at last 
consented, and they both set olf. They examined 
the gate and found it locked ; peered through the 
bars, but saw no sign of a ghost. Thinking the 
gentleman might have gone a second time for a 
stroll toward.s the village, they ])rooeeded a short 
distance in that direction ; but imagine their feel- 
ings when, on looking back, they saw behind them 
not one ghost, but two ! Both ghosts went through 
the gate as before ; but proved to be nothing 
eerier than the shadows of the two men, thrown 
by the newly erected gas-lamps, the bend in the 
wall causing the figures to appear as if they had 
vanished into the graveyard ! 

One evening some weeks ago, I was in my room 
j»reparing for bed, when I suddenly heard what 
.s(junded like footsteps coming along the passage 


forming the mid of the {Muuwffe (mv room being at 
the end of one wins of the hoiue) i therefore, on 
opening my door, I immediately comnumded the 
whole of the corridor, and it seemed imtwasible 
for any one to have esGaped in the Ume } and I 
knew that the two rooms opening on the same 
passage were locked up, so that no one could have 
got out of sight in that W’ay. 

Very much puzzled, I closed and locked my 
door; and after a brief interval the same thing 
was repeated Cautious footsteps were heard 
approaching; then as if some one were feeling 
for the handle of the door in the dark, and 
shaking the door slightly by so doing; and tlien 
again a low knock. A second time did I open 
my door, but with the same re.sult. No one 
w’us there. I frankly confess that I now began 
to feel somewhat uncomfortable, not on account 
of ghosts, but visions of thieves which floated 
across my mind (very irrationally, of course), and 
I felt pcrsuiidcd that some one must be moving 
about the houf-c ; and yet 1 knew that every ono 
j else had gone to bed long ago; and I own I did 
I not feel inclined to ri.sk an encounter with this 
' mj'slerious visitor while trying to arouse some 
one else, my room being some way from the rest 
of the family. 

Determined however, if possible to find out 
what it wa"!, I crouched down will) my ear to the 
door, listeniug for a repetition of tlio noise, w'hich 
was repeated a third time. But no/r, owing to my 
clo.ieness to the door, I discovered the distiuber 
of my peace in a ! It a 2 >peared this mouse, 
which had very evidently lost its way, had got 
down into tlie ]>a.ssage, and finding retreat rather 
diliicult (owing, 1 suppose, to the .sUjps;, was rusli- 
iug up and down the passage at full .speed, thereby 
producing the sound of lootslejn on the carpet, 
and on finding its egress barred by my <loor, trying 
to escape by running ujt the door ; but the var- 
ni-sbed paint affording it no f lotliold, the imjictus 
of its run only sutliced'to cany it uj* a short way 
(thus shaking the door and slightly moving the 
handle), ami it then fell down with a flap, thms 
producing the knock. 

I could not resist u hearty laugli when I found 
out the real cause of tlii disturbance; but jot it 
shews that storicss of strange nocturnal uoi.sc.s 
should be received with gieat caution, for cer- 
tainly I should alway.s liave declared that .syme 
one had been trying my door that night, had I 
not found out the real cause. 


The following .story, it is to be hoped, may assist 
still further in <lisj)elling fears of what are termed 
supernatural visitors, by exjdaining one reason for 
house-bells ‘ ringing of themselves.’ 

1 had quitted niy temporary country residence 
. „ fur the winter, clo.scd all the rooms, and left a 

leading to my room ; then some one aprieared to trinslworlliy caretaker iu charge, who occupied the 


be feeling in the. dark for the handle of the door, 
wJiiJi was slightly shaken, and a low knock vjis 
heard. Of course I at once concluded that some 
one of the family was outside ; and my door being 
locked, 1 called out to know who wa.s there, but 
received no answer. Thinking this very odd, I 
went to the door and opened it; but, to my 
amazement, no one was outside, and yet I liad 
heard no foot.st(qts retreating. I must explain 
that my room i~ at the end of a long«pas8age, to 
W’hich yon descend by five or six steps, ray door 


kitchen. On the second night, wliile she sat at the 
fire, she was alarmed hy hc.iring the drawing-room 
bell, wliich was high up iu the pa8.sage tn the 
kitchen, ring. Slic looked uj) into the passage, and 
there, surely enough, was the bell giving its last 
tinglings. Her Imsband came home trom his 
work, and to satisfy her, went uj^stairs to the 
drawing-roonn He imlocke<l the door, found 
everything in its usual state, carpet rolled up and 
ornaments^and candlesticks covered. He ratuined, 
disbelieving his wifeks story ; but she persisted iu 
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R; and she declavad she Woqld not for a year’s 
'w^es remain an hour in &e haunted house aft^e 
nigutfall. The days nrere at their shortest, and 
the husbasid requited to be out at .his work. In 
this difficulty hbr.niece, a stout-hearted girl, volun- 
teer^ to be her companion. Next evening the 
daylight disappeared os usual at an early hour, and 
soon afteruraras the drawing-room bell rang. The 
niece sprang to her feet, ran into the passage, saw 
the bell still shaking, and rushed up into the 
drawing-room, which wjis found as before still and 
silent. With a good deal of entreaty, the caretaker 
wns induced by her niece to remain in the kitchen. 
They again sat down at the fire, and left the pas- 
sage-door open. A short time only elapsed when 
the bell in the passage again rang, and this time 
more loudly and continuously than before. The 
terror of the old woman now became extreme ; but 
the younger crept cautiously round the half-open 
door, and there she saw the ringer of the bell— a 
half-starved rat, who irapelb:d by hunger in Ibe 
emj)ly house, had made his way into the channel 
along wliich all the bell-wires bad been laid from 
the several rooms into a common opening to the 
j)as.sago, ami was discussing in liis own thoughts 
I the leasibility of jumping down from a height of 
live or six feet to the level of the kitchen floor, to 
seek for a supper, lie was so hungered, that the 
lue-ience of the girl did not frighten him away, 
and he remained with liis forei)aws in .a state of 
unstable ecjuilibrium, shaking the wire, w bile his 
gli'tening eyes sliono out like two; diamonds 
reflecting the light of the solitary kilcben candle. 
Hail the stout-hearted girl not detected the pre- 
sence of the lumgry visitor, the belief would liave 
been firm and not unrea-onable, in the view of 
many, that some sujiernatural agency had rung the 
bell, and the legend of a haunted house uould 
have hung round luy little villa. 

Tlie following are rel.ited in ibc conversational 
style in which tliey were titld to our contributor. 

‘ 1 am .sure nono of you were ever so terrified by 
agbo.^t as I was,’ said my Aunt Idabel. ‘ It was an 
Aiuericau ghost, wliidi peihajts accounts for its 
having becu more wild ami weird ami altogether 
eleclrifyiug tban anything ever met with in the 
old country. V'ou know that I went to America 
when I was young, ami that I spent many of my 
eaily yeans in a lonely farmhouse in the back- 
woods.’ ‘ 

‘ And without servants, Aunt Ifabel ! ’ 

‘ t,»uite true, dear. Servants would not stay in 
such an out-of-tlie-way place without higher wages 
than we could give them, and indeed the “helps” 
we tried were often more ilescrving of the name of 
“ hinderers.” But we Avere all young and strong, 
and Ave never bad hapjiier days than Avlien we all 
kept house togi’tlier, and ilid the Avork with our 
own hands, Cajiital training it was, IbougU at 
fit.'-t ot course we made many mistakes, everA’thing 
Avas so new and strange to us. 

* It was soon after ourarrival'at this lonely place 
that I met with a terrible fright. Afy sister Isabel ! 
and I shared the same room, and one night I was 
awakened by hearing her crying by my side. 

“ What is the matter, Isabel I ” 

“ Oh, a toothache, a most dreadful toothache ; 
and 1 haAU' nothing to relicA'e it. If I could only 
get soufb brandy ; a little burnt brandy jiould cure 
it in a moment." 


** My 4ear,” I aald, jumping out of bed, “ I will 
you some dhrectly, 1 know where it 
tne ^lour cupboettd, and 1 have got the key.” 

“But you have no light* 

Ob, I can grope my way to the room, and 
then I can easily light my candle at the stove.” 

‘ No sooner said toan done. I wrapped a shawl 
round me, went swiftly and quietly down-stairs, 
felt my way through the dark and deserted room, 
and succeeded in lighting my candle at the stove. 
But no sooner did 1 hold up the lighted candle to 
make my way to the cupboard, than the most 
unearthly shriek rang through the room. At the 
same moment the light Avas suddenly extinguished. 
1 was left in total darkness, and all was still 
and silent as before. Chilled with horror, and 
trembling in every limb, I groped my way back 
as well as I could, and told my story to Isabel j 
but she Avas in such pain that it did not make 
the impre.ssion on her that I expected. I got but 
little sympathy. 

“It must have been the Aviiid, or a wild-cat 
outside tliat screamed,” she said ; “and as to the 
light being ])ut out, that of course Avas sheer 
ac.cident. Caudles often go out AA'hen they are 
just lighted. Of course,” she added, “we are not 
such fools to believe in ghosts.” 

‘This rather put me on ray mettle ; and moved 
be.sides by lier iuoan.s of intense pain, I at last 
braceil myself up to a second attempt. I went 
Avitli great determination, resolving that nothing 
should now hinder me from bringing the remedy 
to my sister. Proceeding down-stairs again, aU 
went Avell till I turned from the stoA’e with tlie 
lighted candle in my hand. Instantly the same 
yell iv«fiuii<le(l in my ears, while something, I 
could not tell what, swept past me and dashed out j 
the light ! How 1 reached my room 1 never knew, 
but 1 crawled into bed mon' dead tban alive ; and 
as boon a-i I could speak I told Isabel that no 
matter what happened, nothing would induce me 
to make the venture again. 

‘ Morning came at last, and with it the solution 
of the mystery. My brothers had come home late, 
bringing Avith them a screech-owl which they had 
caught, and liad put into the parlour for safety 


till the morniuL 


had of course dis- 


turbed it, and it had floAvn against the caudle and 
exliugui'lied it Avhile uttering its peculiar and 
singularly hideous cry. AJy terror at the midnight 
ghost was a joke at my expense for long after.’ 

‘ 1 think you Avere very brave to go into the 
room a second time, Aunt Mabel.’ 

‘ "Well, I think 1 Avas, I must admit. But I AA'Ould 
liaA'e braved almost anything fur Isabel, and I Avas 
a strong courageous girl, who hardly kucAV what 
fear Avas. Still. 1 can assure you that even to this 
day Avheii 1 recall the .scene, I t-eem still to feel the 
thrill of terror that shook me at the sound of that 
uuearthlv shriek. Heard for the lir.st time in the 
<lead of night and so clo-e to my ear, it was truly 
startling and tlreadful. It was a great relief when 
the mystery Avas so simply exjdaiued. But only 
imagine if it had never becu explained ! If the 
OAvl had got in unpcrceived, and had escaped by 
the cbiumey or an open AvindoAV ! How that 
ghostly shriek must luvve haunted me ever after ! 
It would have been as frightful a ghost-story as 
you ever heard. But see! at the touch of the little 
Avaiui of titnh the ghost vanishes, and only a poor 
screech-owl remaius ! ’ 
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* Now let me tell the story of our “ family 
ghost,” ' said Miss B — ‘ Sach a useful, faith- 
ful, devoted spirit as it was ! An Irish ghost ; but 
not a banshee, more like a “delicate Ariel” or 
household Mry. I only fear its ;ace is extinct 
now, as well as that of the invaluable servants 
who used to identify themselves with their master’s 
family. Our ghost was before my time ; but often 
and often have I heard my grandmother talk of 
it, and what a mystery it was. The household 
was large and varied, consisting of the old couple, 
some grown-up ones, one of them married, an 
orphan niece, and two or three young children in 
the nursery. There were no railways in those 
days, and when any of the family intended going 
to the county town, they had to be up at dawn of 
day, take a solitary breakfast, and set out on what 
was then a formidable expedition. Of course the 
affair used to be discussed in the family the 
evening before, commissions given, and the time 
of starting fixed on. And now. comes the strange 
part of my story. Whether the servants were up 
iu good time or not, the fire Wtis always lighted, 
the kettle boiling, and breakfast ready at the 
appointed time ! The clothes w'hich came from 
the wash were found carefully sorted out and 
apportioned to their respective owners ; none 
could tell by whom. If a fire were required in 
the nursery, it was kept up by invisible hands. 
Nurse was a heavy sleeper ; but no matter ; her 
deficiencies were supplied by the obliging and 
indefatigable ghost. Nurse used to find as bright 
a fire in the morning as she had left at night, the 
turf-basket replenished, and all as neat and orderly 
as luinds could make it To get out the breakfast 
things, my grandmother’s keys must have been 
taken from her roQin, but by whom no one could 
tell. 

“Leave the key-basket in my room,” said a 
visitor the night before he left. “ I am a light 
sleeper, and if the ghost comes to get my breakfast, 
I shall know it ! ” 

‘Towards daybreak he heard the keys tinkle, 
and instantly threw a dagger, which he had 
hidden under his pillow, to the spot whence the 
sound proceeded. In the morning the dagger was 
Ifound stuck into the door, but no clue to the 
mysterious visitor could be found. 

‘At last my grandmother determined that the 
mystery should be solved, whatever it might be, 
and she prepared to sit up in her room all night, 
listening for the faintest sound. For a long time 
all was still ; and my grandmother was beginning 
to fear that her long watch through the winter’s 
night was only wasting her strength in vain, when 
at last, somewhere ini the small-hours, she heard 
a slight thud upon the stairs. Instantly seizing 
her candle, she rushed out, just in time to see 
a slender ^ure in white, carrying a basket of turf 
on its arm. The fall of a sod from the fuel-basket 
»vas the sound she had heard. My grandmother 
was a brave woman, and swiftly as the white 
figure flitted on, swiftly did she follow after, up 
staircases and along passages, till just as it reached 
the nursery door, she overtook it, and discovered 
her niece walking in her sleep ! 

‘ It seems the poor girl was so anxious about the ' 
household arrangemeuts that she used to rise in 
her sleep to accoraidish all that she knew ought 
to he done. How her zeal nearly cQst her life, 
through the foolish rashness of a young visitor, 1 


have already told you. She was never again 
permitted to sleep alone. My grandmother took 
her to her own bed; and clasped in her loving 
arms, the poor girl learned to forget hej; cares, and 
to take the full benefit of • 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 

* Had not my grandmother possessed good sense, 

! courage, and resolution, the story might have hud 
a very different ending.’ 

THAT DAY ON INNISMORK 

CHAPTER V. — THE CEREMOHY OP THE TORtt CLIFF. 

Meanwhile, as we afterwards learned, Mrs Vance 
and Major Barrett, after searching everywhere for 
us, and having waited a long w’hile in hope of our 
reappearing, had gone back to the Cove to make 
inquiries and obtain the assi-stance of a guide. 
By that time however, the sea had become too 
rough for a boat to enter the cave.s ; and as Morris 
had predicted, the fishermen, on hearing how we 
had so strangely disappeared, had assured Major 
Barrett that we were certainly in no danger. But 
whether it w’as that they re-sentod his surliness | 
toward them in the morning, cur for some other ' 
reason were unw’illing to give him information, or 
were unable to do so, he had failed to learn any- 
thing further from them except that it was as 
likely as not that we would return to the Cove by 
laiid. 

As the weather seemed every rnoraent more j 
threatening, it w’as decided tiiat Major Barrett I 
should be landed on the i.sland to look for us, the ! 
remainder of the party going on board the Vampirr. 
Indeed even then the sea had got up so much that 
it was with some danger that the boat approached 
the rocks ; and it was w'ith the gteatest difficulty 
that Major Barrett had succeeded in landing. And 
now, as we were approaching the harbour, sud- 
denly passing round an angle of the dill', w’e met 
our enemy. He was »returning with one of the 
fishermen from, it is needless to say, a fruitless 
search for us round the shores of the island. 
Somehow, the man had led him to every place 
except the right one ! 

It was easy to see that the Major was in no 
pleasant frame of mind. He professed lri,s deliglit 
at seeing Miss Vance safe, and assured her of the 
great akrm and anxiety her disappearance, had 
caused, and added that he had received the 
most positive orders not to lose sight of her again 
until he had restored her in safety to Mrs Vance’s 
keeping. ‘For that young gentleman,’ he con- 
tinued, looking at me, ‘is plainly not to be trusted ; 
he deserves to be punished. Miss Vance, for the 
annoyance he has given us all. Unless indeed, 
which I can hardly suppose,’ he added with a 
quick glance at my cousin, ‘it was with your con- 
sent that he played us this trick.’ 

I saw 'that it was with difficulty that Clara 
restrained herself; she however, coldly replied 
that she must share whatever blame Major Baivett 
thought proper to assign ; and nothing further was 
said. 

The Major's displeasure was evidently not dimi- 
nished, He treated me with positive rudeness, 
which under other circumstances I could not have 
tolerated ; but I felt that for the present, however 
hard the task might prove, 1 must keep my temper 
and presehce of mind. 


n 


THAT DAY OST IKKISMORE. 


When we re^iched the Cove, we foand that the 
yachts had been obliged to get under weigh, and 
were standing off and on shore ; and as soon as they 
approachgd near enough to see us, we made signs 
to them to return to Killalla. It was indeed high 
time that they should do so. A heavy sea was 
now running in the Sound ; the wind was still 
rising, and there was every prospect of a stormy 
night. Those who do not know what the Atlantic 
on our western shores can do, and in how short a 
time a dangerous sea will get up, will find it hard 
to understand the change that bad taken place 
since the calm and lovely morning. Tlie waters 
were now dark and sullen-looking, and the waves 
of a, leaden colour, except their crests, which every- 
where were breaking and white with foam. The 
shore at the upper end of the Cove was com- 
posed of large rounded stones. When each wave 
rushed in, there came up from below the sound 
of a volley of sharp and heavy blows, as these 
ponderous marbles were rolled iu by the watp, 
to bo carried out again with equal noise and vio- 
lence by the retreating wave; and the odour 
of these flinty concussions filled all the air. Where 
the rocks were lofty and perpendicular, and the 
water very deep, the wave rose ami fell almost 
silently, at one moment reaching far al)Ove high- 
water mark; at the next, discovering twenty teet 
or more of a steep wall of rock dressed with fes- 
toons of brown and glistening sea- weed. Where 
there were sunken rocks, or where tlie sides of i 
the cliffs slo]>ed <lowii into the sea, there tlu‘ 
waves broke with fury, and sent showers of white 
spray far up into the air. 

The yachts were now half-way across the Sound ; 
and we turned to make our way to the light, - 
keeper’s house, where wx* should have to pass the i 
night, and where tlie luncheon-liaskets, which ; 
fortunately for us had been sent on shore in the i 
forenoon, luul been taken. 

I need not relate how we spout the hours of 
that evening, though hope sprung wildly in my 
breast. Major Barrett was in an extremely j 
bad temper, which even when s])eaking to Clara 
he could hardly control. To me he scarcely spoke 
at all. As for my cousin and 1, we were too 
anxious to be at our ease, jMajor Barrett’s pre- 
sence wsis of course extnmielj’ irksome to us, and 
1 could see that he strongly suspected some under- 
stsinding to exist between us. He seemed deter- 
luiucd at anyrate that we should not have, an 
opportimity of exchanging a word except in his 
hearing. And so the evening wore on. 

About ten o’clock a knock w'as lieard at the 
door, and Morris came into the room where we 
were sitting, and said to me : ‘ If the lady and 
you sir, would like to see an old custom W'c have 
on this island, and one that few strangers have 
the chance of seeing, you can see it this very night ; 
for the ft.-e is lit, and the answer ’s come.' 

I replied at once that we should be ^lad to see 
it. ‘ Won’t you come ?’ I said to Clara. 

My cousin hesitated, and I watched her 
anxiously ; for a moment the colour left her 
cheek, and she seemed to find a difficulty in 
speaking. 

Just then Major Barrett interfered : ‘ Pray, 
don’t think of it. Miss Vance ; that boy has no I 
consideration for you. — Dou’t you see,’ he said, 
turning to me, ‘ how you have wearied Miss 
Vance 1 As it is, she is looking quiiu pale. Her i 


mother has left her in my charge, and I certainly 
shall not allow her to be made ill by your lolly,' 
if I can prevent it.’ 

Before he had finished speaking however, the 
colour had returned to Clara’s cheek, and, she 
quietly and firmly replied : ‘ Major Barrett, I sliall 
certainly go with Harry. The opportunity might 
never occur again. And I should not forgive 
myself were I to miss it’ 

Some further remonstrances were made, but 
without eflect. We went out, guided by Morris, 
the Major of course accompanying us, but too 
! much displeased to care even to inquire what it 
was we were going to see. 

The night was very dark ; there was no moon 
visible ; and the sky was covered with a thick 
layer of murky clouds. It was blowing pretty 
hard from the south-west, and occasionally a large 
drop of rain was felt. The roar of the breakers 
round the shores of the island was incessant. We 
I were conducted quickly and in silence by Morris 
I along a path that led us to the north-east extre- 
mity of Innismore, where one of the highest cliffs, 
of a strange and fantastic form, and conspicuous 
in daylight from the mainland, ran out some 
way into the sea. On the top of this cliff there 
was a level space of rock, near the centre of which 
a large fire was blazing. There w£a quite a crowd 
of the islanders gathered round the fire ; men 
and women, young and old, were there. And to 
jmlge from the expression of their faces, something 
of interest was going forward. All eyes were 
turned on us as we arrived on the spot, and a 
murmur of voices arose from the assembly. But 
this was at once checked by a few words in 
Irish from Morris ; and from that moment the 
people seemed hardly to notice our presence. All 
looks were directed across the sea towards the 
mainland, where a single light could be seen in 
the darkne-ss, apparently upon the shore. As we 
made our way to the place to which Morris 
conducted us, we passed some men standing by 
a pile of fuel, which they seemed just about to 
I light. A moment afterwards they had done so, 
i and the flame shot up brightly into the dark 
sky. Morris, who stood close to us, whispered: 

‘ Look well now across to the mainland till you see 
their second fire.’ 

A few minutes passed by, and still we saw 
nothing except tlie solitary light ou the distant 
shore ; yet all the people around us were Wvitchiiig 
intently. At first not a word was heard; then 
here and there some short sentences in Irish were 
uttered, becoming as time passed more frequent 
and audible. I glanced at Major Barrett’s face ; 
it shewed traces of displeasure and contempt ; 
but influenced by the evident suspense of all the 
people present, he too was gazing out into the 
dareness. Suddenly an exclamation broke from 
the crowd. 1 looked across the water, and there, 
beside the first, was a second but brighter light. 
From this moment not a word was spoken by any 
of those about us. They stood iu silent waiting, 
and with their heads uncovered. Just in front of 
where we were standing was a block of gray 
granite about three feet square, a foot high, and 
flat upon the top. As the second light on the 
mainland appeared, Morris pointed to the block 
and said ; ‘ You and the lady should stand up 
there,^ 

I helped Clara up upon the stone, and placed 
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npielf 1}e»da lier; And taking off my hat at all 
had done exce^ hUgoar Barrett, we stood watch- 
ing the fires cm the far-off shore. Suddenly the 
second of them shot up with great brightness. ^ I 
had at that moment token my cousin’s hand in 
mine, and the eyes of a good many in the crowd 
were turned in our direction. Major Barrett 
following their glances, and seeing, I suppose, 
what I had done, stepped quickly towards us, 
saying : ‘ We have had enough of this foolery. 
Come down sir, and let Miss Vance return. She 
is in my keeping, remember,’ With these words 
he stretched out his hand — whether to help my 
cousin to descend or for some other purpose, I 
do not know ; but klorris bad quickly placed him- 
self between klajor Barrett and the place where 
we were standing, and there he stood, his head 
bare, and the firelight shining upon his white 
locks and venerable countenance. 

* Out of ray way, you fool ! ’ the Major 
exclaimed. | 

Morris made no reply and no movement, except 
to motion him back with his slightly raised and ' 
open hand. The next moment the old man was 
felled to the ground. 

But before Major Barrett bad time to follow 
up the cowardly act, he was seized and held 
finnly by two young tishermen. No one else ' 
spoke or moved until the bright flame suddenly 
died away, and then the whole as.scmbly knelt 
down, and remained kneeling until the second 
of the two lights on the maiuland went out alto- 
gether, Then all rose up. And the strange 
performance in which we had taken jiart, wliat- 
ever its object or meaning might be, was .at an ' 

euA i 

The men who had laid hold of Major Barrett 
now released him, and raised Morris from the 
ground. He had l>een stunned by the blow, but 
not seriously injured, and in a few nuuule.s he 
had recovered sufliciently to return with us to the 
lighthouse. If Major Barrett was ia had humour 
before, bis temper certainly wtts not improved by I 
what had just passed, lie made a lame apology 
to Clara, and offered money to Morris, which was 
at once scornfully declined, and then be avoided 
all mention of the subject ; and we returned in , 
silence to the lighthouse, where a tolerably com- i 
fortable room had been i)rovideiI for C'lar.i. 

By the next morning the we.ither had changed 
again almost as rapidly and completely as on the 
previous day. The sky was clear of clouds ; the ' 
sea was still in motion, hut was f.ist subsiding ; ' 
and the wind had died away altogether. As there 
was no prospect of the yachts being able to come ' 
for us, I found Morris, and arranged with hinj ' 
that a boat from the island sliould take us across , 
to the mainland. As soon, thenfore, as the sea j 
had gone dow sufficiently, one of the fishing-boats 
was drawn down the stony beach and launched ; 
aisd we having made a hurried breakfast at the 
lighthouse, with some difficulty embarked, and 
with Morris at the helm and a stout crew of four 
young fishermen, were rapitily taken acro.ss the 
Sound towards the little village of Dunkeel, the 
nearest point at which we could land, and where 
we hoped to find a vehicle to take us to the castle. 
The distauoc we had to row was seven miles, and 
in about an hour and a half we approached our 
landing-place. As we came near the jetty, we could 
see that a number of persons were collected on it, 


evidently awaiting the arrival of our boat As soon 
os we were within speaking distance, some ques- 
tions in Irish were eagerly put to Morris, to wlxioh 
be replied in the same language; ondswheu we 
landed and went in search of a tsonveyance, we 
left the crowd still interrogating our boatmen, 
and listening to their apparently unsatisfefttory 
replies. 

I had been very anxious to obtain another 
opportunity of speaking to Clara alone. There 
were still .some details of our scheme which had 
not been decided on between us, and which the 
presence of Major Barrett had prevented us from 
arranging ; but wc had been quite unable to free 
ourselves from lus company. Aud so we reached 
Killalla Castle withont my having been able to 
say another word in private to (’laru. 

Wo had left Innismore soon alter sunrise, aud 
on arriving .at the castle it still wanted a little 
of nine o'clock ; .so we went to our rooms, and in 
j this way it came about that Major Barrett con- 
trived to see Mrs A’.ancc before we all met in tlie 
' hre.ikfast ]).(iloiir. What p.a.ssed between them 
of course I am un.ablo to .say ; but they evidently 
thought it be.“t to make as light as possible of the, 
to them, annoying events of the d.iy Indore. I 
had succeeded -I siqipo-se they thought — in sjieak- 
ing to Miss V’^ance in private, and that could not 
now be helped ; very soon I should have to join 
my regiment ; the thing would not occur again ; 
and only harm woiihl he done by seeming to 
attach undue importance to what liad happened. 
And so at breakfast, beyond inquirie.s as to 
what we had done, how wc had so snddcjily 
disappejired, why we had not returned, and the 
like, .and a few reproaches for h.ndng broken np 
the i*arty and caused .so much anxiety, little was 
said. Major Barrett for his own reason'-, an'l w’e 
for oxirs, were unwilling to say more than uece-r- 
sary about our doings on the isluml. 

Ilfforethe day was over however, our adventures 
of the previous day wi’te brought up at:ain most 
unexpectedlv, and with somewhat startling cffi'ct. 
Itlnqqiened that on that evaming some guest ■■ were 
dining with us — the .Sluhh-cs of B.illvstuhh.-' ; 
Sir Lol’tus JI.iw, one of our county members, aii' I 
his (huighti'rs ; Dr Tluinble from tlie neighbouring 
town ; the elcrgyman of the jiarish, and some others. 

It Avas Dr Bumble, a kind old man, but rather 
fond of gossi]>, Avlio gave an unexpecti.d turn to 
the conversation. Ile.iring some one oppo«<ite him 
.speak of the caves of Innismore aud of our trip 
there yesterday, ho .said : ‘Wh.it a pity you did 
not .st.iy the night u]>on the island ; you w'onld 
then have seen a strange sight, and on(' yon miglit 
live tiventy yeans without having another opjior- 
tuiiity of witnessing. They had an open-air 
wedding on Innismore last night,' 

‘ Oh, impossible/ exclaimed several of the party 
at once. ‘ Why, Miss Vance and Harry ami Major 
Barrett w^re on the island all night, and they 
saw no w'cdiling.’ 

‘ No/ said Major Barrett ; ‘Mis.s Vance and I can 
bear witness that then' w'a.s no wedding on Tnnis- 
more yesterday. The jieople ivere all engaged 
about some other rather uninteresting ceremony, 
which we went to see, and of which we could not 
learn the meaning : a couple of fires lit, and a 
crowd of people round them, with their hats off, 
and knecding ; and we saw what appeared to Ik’ 


answering 


signals on the mainland. But there 
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vas no Imde ot groom or nNoicmgfu of ajiything 
like a marriAg&’ 

‘ Well, to think of that I ’ cried out Dr Bunxble 
in his jovM hearty voice, delighted to have caught 
the ear of the* company, for every one was now 
listening to him. ‘Why, I declare that Miss 
Vauce and Major Barrett have been present at a 
wedding and never found it out Those fires were 
the very thing I am telling you of. When there 
is a case of absolute necessity, and when for any 
reason the marriage cannot be delayed, and it is too 
rough for the priest to go out to the island, they 
light a fire on Torr Cliff ; and when the couple are 
ready, a second fire is lighted ; and when the priest 
commences the ceremony on the mainland, a second 
fire is lit on this side ; and then as the priest pro- 
nounces them man and wife, a brighter flame 
suddenly shoots up. The ha])py pair meanwhile 
— did no one point them out to you ? — standing 
Land in hand on a block of granite, I believe 

betw'een tlic fu'cs ; the ring of course ’ 

At this moment Major Barrett, his face contorted 
with rage, started to his feet. ‘ Zounds ! Mrs 
I Tance,’ lie said, his voice tifunbling with excite- , 
' ment, ‘ thi.s is some villainy on the iwrt of that | 
scoundrel there,’ pointing tow’ards me. ‘It was! 
he and your daugliter who stood hand in hand last ' 
night on that stone betwe.en the tires, and w'ent , 
through a piece of mummery tliat none but idiots i 
' wdll call a marriage. It would have been well, ’ 
Mrs ^'ance, liad you taken my advice*, and refiiei'd ' 
to let Jiim come liere at all ; and now', if you will i 
I allow' me, I shall have at once removed from your i 
I hou-o a person tliat lias shcw'ii liiinself unfit to | 
cunt inue a moment longer in it ; and lior.se-wlii]>ped 
if lie should veiituie to enter it agiin.’ I 

1 iie(‘d not attempt to dcstrihe the scene that ' 

' hdlowed. Boor t’lara had fainlul, and lor a few' 
minutes all our elloits were diree t'*d to restoring 
' her. ‘riien T, imt having been t.dicn by '-tirpri-e, , 
and able fortunately to remain eolh'cted, when 
Older was a little restored'^ bogged all prc'-ent ti) 

' h(’ar my ai count of the alfair. Tins the}’’ were 
i \ery willing to' do; .so— premising that Major 
r. urett might have an opportunity of Iioi-m*- 
I whipping me, and welcome, ]irnvided ho could 
find hiniscdf able to do so — 1 told them as shortly 
I as I could of my long attachment to my cousin, of 
! the means that had been adopted, as 1 lielioved, to 
^ sc])arate us, an<l of tlie difficulty I had had in 
I obtaini g an opjinrlnnity of imimring flie natiiie 
j of Aliss Vance’s feelings towaida myself. And I 
colli hided by slating uiy conviction that had my 
kind old uncle lived, lie would not have heen ' 
unfavourable to my suit, and, under the circum- ' 
stances, w’ould not have fnnml it hard to pardon 
the stop we had takcui, a step wdiich w’ould never J 
liave been necessary had he lived. j 

The parky, "'*8 natural, bioke np at once, 
hut not before those w'ho knew my uncle best 
had shewn a disposition to side with me in the 
matter. 

The first tiling next morning, Mrs Vance sent for 
Father Dugan the parish priest, a kind old man, 
who had been a warm friend of my uncle. I saw 
him as he left the castle after the interview and 
there was a merry look in his eye as he warmly 
grasped my hand, though he gravely shook his 
head and said: ‘O Master Harry! you never 
thought last night, 1 daresay, of the trouble you \l 1 
be getting me into.’ He had refused l?jwever, as 


I leiurirad from him, to hear of atiy doubt bo to 
the validity of the marriage. It was another 
question, he admitted, what the authorities might 
have to say to him for having celebrated it 
‘What!’ he exclaimed, ‘not a good marriage? 
Then I ’d like to know what ’s to become ofold 
Biddy Maguire, who's a grandmother now? and 
of Dennis and Mary Malloy, whom I married 
when they Avere wearied out waiting the winter 
that no one could get to the iHund ? And there ’s 
oor Lucy Morris, whose heart would have just 
roken if I had not married her to Manus before 
he died, poor fellow. No, no ! lam in no doubt 
about your marriage, Master Harry ; but I am in 
great doubt about the necessity for it. And that 
lire was not to be lit except in case of urgent 
necessity ; and the boys out there know that, 
and I think they won’t be so glad to see me 
the next time I visit the island.’ 

Wliether Mrs Vance had been convinced by 
Father Dugan’s arguments, or that she and 
.Major Barrett now saw that things had gone too 
far for their plans to succeed, I cannot say ; but 
Major Barrett having written me a short apology 
for his violent language, left the castle. Mm 
Vance, with as good a grace as possible, gave her 
consent to a union which it was too late to 
oppose. I was fortunately able to effect an 
exchange into a regiment not going abroad ; and 
to set all question at rest, the marriage ceremony 
was in due course celebrated in the pari-sh church ; 
though Clara and I and Father Dugan and 
Morris — whom, need I say, I rewarded hand- 
somely — have always considered our wedding to 
date from That Day on lunismore. 


X, ‘HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.’ 

Tirn above dictum is frequently expressed, but 
without much consideration of the degree of truth 
contained in it. The supposition or belief is that 
jiivst events are likely to reoccur, to revolve, as 
it were in circles or orbits, so as to come round 
again into view after a greater or smaller lai>.-?e of 
time. It may however be confidently stated that 
Mich a repetition i'. neither probable nor possible 
unless all the uccoiupaiiyiiig and surrounding 
circumstances are .similar, all the factors in the 
sum-total analogous in character and equal in 
amount. Such a conqilete harmony of conditions 
is .scarcely conceiv'able. We shall endeavour to 
.shew that resemblances do occasionally present 
themselves, which, to say the least, ate lemark- 
able, and calculated to tempt persons into a 
be.lief that liifitory does repeat itself ; some of the 
salient features are similar, and no note taken 
of those Avhich are dissimilar. 

At the close of the Franco-German War of 
1870-1, when France Avas pressed dov\n Avith such 
an agony of tribulation, attention was draAvn to 
a series of events dating more than five centuries 
earlier, involving many of the same kinds of 
disaster to the same nation. Epitomes of the two 
clusters of CA'ents Avero jdaceJ iu 2>arallel columns, 
for facility of comparison : 

Feance, 135(>. Featscb, 1870-1. 

Defc.At of the French at Defeat of the French at 
Poitiers. Sedan. 

King Jolm of France Emperor of the French 
taken prisoner. taken prisoner. 
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Paris armed by a govern- 
ment formed of ^e 
pr6vdt and ^cbevins of 
the city, deputies , in 
the SUt^-generoL 

The Milices Bourgeoises 
organised. 

Peace madeAidth England, 
but Paris remaining 
armed and defiant. 

The French army marches 
i^ainst Paris. 

The Parisians seize all 
the artillery in the city. 

They offer to treat, bat 
are refused. 

They api^eal to the other 
tovras of France, which 
however will not rise. 

The States-general meet 
at Compi^gne. 

Two nobles are massacred 
by the Paris mob. 

Sorties resulting in failure 
are made from I’aris. 

Paris taken by the army, 
due in part to dissen- 
sions among the Paris 


Paris armed by a govern- 
ment formed of the 
deputies of the city in 
tlio Corps Ldgislatif. 

The National Guard or- 
ganisecL 

Peace made with Ger- 
many, but Paris re- 
maining armed and 
defiant. 

The French army marches 
against Paris. 

The Parisians seize all 
the artillery in the city. 

They offer to treat, but 
are refused. 

They appeal to the other 
towns of France, which 
however will not rise. 

The Assembly meets at 
Versailles. 

Two generals are massa- 
cred by the Paris mob. 

Sorties resulting in failure | 
are made from Paris. ■ 

Paris taken by the army, | 
dtie in part to dissen- • 
sions among the Paris j 


It would not be easy to find two hi.storical nan-a- 
tives with more similarity among the incidents 
than these. Many phenomena, it has often been 
remarked, in the career of Napoleon Bonaparte 
bore considerable resemblance to those experienced 
or produced by Oliver Cromwell. Hi.story may 
be considered to have repeated it.self here ; but a.s 
before mentioned, only in such incidents as were 
surrounded by analogous circumstances. 

If history sometimes seems to repeat itself, does 
human thought do the like I Do the same idea.s 
pass through the minds of two persons unknown 
to each other 1 This is a more subtle problem, 
for it touches the mysteries of mental action, 
psychological manifestation. What are called * un- 
designed coincidences ’ among poets are 80 numer- 
ous that no one can count them ; sometime.s 
bringing a charge of plagiarism against the later 
of two writers — sometimes attributing to him a 
forgetfulness that he had ever read tlie passage 
adverted to ; sometimes inducing a belief that two 
minds have really and honestly hit uj)on the same 
idea clothed in nearly the same words. 

One particular sentiment, wish, yeaniing (to 
give a very interesting example) has multiplii^d 
or repeated itself in many curious ways — namely 
a desire to save the life of a father or a brotlier 
rather than that of a husband or a son. Many 
recorded instances might be quoted, bearing a 
common resemblance in this — that the choice is 
made not because the love or affection is greater, 
but from the leAs probability of repairing the loss 
if loss occur. Sophocles put words into the mouth 
of Antigone, justifying her conduct in having run j 
the risk of death in order to secure the right of | 
sepulture for her brother ; she could not have i 
another brother, because her father was dead. | 
Darius, according to Herodotus, asked the wife of | 
the condemned lutaphernes whether she would 
that he pardoned her husband, brother, or .son. 
She ans’.vered ; ‘ My brother.’ When gasked the 
reason for this unexpected choice, she explained 


that she might possibly have another husband or 
I son at a future time, but not another brother, her 
father and mother being aged people. Robert of 
Normandy and William Rufus besieged their 
brother Henry at St Michael’s, and reduced him 
to great privation. Robert, taking compassion, 
sent supplies of water and wine to the beleagu’ered 
Prince. William rebuked what he called ill-timed 
generosity. Robert justified himself thus : ‘ Shall I 
suffer my brother to die of thirst ? Where shall 
we find another when he is dead V Edward I., we 
are told by Hume, on hearing of the death of his 
father and hia infant son, said that the death of a 
son was a loss which he might hope to repair, 
whereas the death of a father is of course irre- 
parable. Sir Walter Scott, in Antiquary^ 
quotes a scrap of an old ballad typifying the same 
kind of sentiment : 

He turned him right and round again, 

•Sivid ; ‘ Scorn na at my mither ; 

Light love.s I ma 3 ’’ get inony a ano, 

But Minnie ne'er anither.' 

Nor do recent times leave us without evidence 
in the same direction. Miss Rogers, in her DomcMic 
Life in Paleiitine, gives in English a story which 
was narrated to her by a native gentleman. Ibra- 
him Paclia, son of Mehemct Ali, raised an army 
in Palestine in augmentation of the Egypto-Syrian 
forces ; and in so doing, stripped many a house- 
hold of its bread-winner. Dne day a woman 
solicited an interview with Ibrahim at Akka. 
Tiiis being granted, she said : ‘ O my lord, 
look with pity ou thy servant, and hear my 
prayer. A little while ago there were three men 
in my house— my husband, ni)' brother, and 
my eldest son ; but now, behold tliey have been 
carricil away to serve in your army, and I am 
left with my little ones without a protector. I 
])ray you grant liberty to one of these men, that, 
lie nuiy remain at home.’ Ibraliiiu, taking com- 
pas.sioii on her, asked^ which of the three .she 
would prefer to see liberated. She replied : ‘ My 
lord, give me my brother,’ ‘ How is tlii.s, woman 
do you prefer a brother to a hnshaiid or a .son Y’ 
The woman, who was distiiigui.she(i for her wit 
and readiness of speech, replied as follows : 

‘ If it be God’s will that my husband perish in your 
service, 

I am .still i\ woman, .and God may lead me to 
another husband ; 

If on the battle-lield my lirst-born son should fall, 

I have still my y'ounger ones, who iu God’s time 
may be like unto iiim ; 

But oh ! my lord, if my brother should be slain, 

1 am without remedy, for my father is dead, aiul 
my mother aged ; 

And where should 1 look for another brother ? ’ 

Ibrahim Pacha w.a.s so much pleased with thi.s 
ingenious line of argument, and probably with 
the versiRed form wdiich it assumed, that he 
released from military service all the three men ; 
enjoining on the woman silence as to the circum- 
stances, lest other women should raise a similar 
plea. The real facts were not publicly known till 
Ibrahim’s departure from Akka, after the over- 
throw of the Egyptian government in Syria in 
1840 . 

Literary coincidences, historical in regard to 
being presented at different periods, ara» some- 
times so strange as to be almost incredible. 
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‘ HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.’ 17^^ 


.Absence of mind may, like other characteristics, 
lead two men into exactly the same kind of ab- 
surdity ; but there is one case in which, if the 
records are i^li^ble, the absurdity was accom|)anied 
by circuinstjtticcis’parallel to a degree of minute- 
ness altogetWr inex 2 )licable. When the Spectator 
of inofe than a century and a half ago sketched 
the character of Will Honeycomb, who was! what 
is called an absent man, he probably had in his 
tliouglits some real personage ; and many readers 
have been amused at the story of the watch and 
pe1)ble. But wlrat if there be a story in print 
almost exactly like it, laid also in London, but 
at a very different date ? Six or seven years 
ago there appeared a narrative which, though the 
name of Will Honeycomb was not used, we may 
conveniently place side by side with an extract 
iroiii the Spectator : 

1711. 1872. 

‘My friend Will Honey- ‘The Rev. G. Harvest, 
comb is one of those sort author of several theo- 
of men who arc often ab- logical works, was a very 
sent in conversation, and absent man. A friend 
what the French call a and he walking in the 
rvvmr and a dintrnit. A Temple Gardens jfrevious 
little before our club time to the meeting of the 
last night wo wt're walk- B(;ef-steak Club in Ivy 
iug btgetbi'r in Somerset Lane, Mr Harvest picked 
Gardens, where Will had np a small pebble of so 
]»ieked up a small jx'bblo strange a form that he 
of so odd a make tliat he said he would ])rcsoiit it 
said he would present it to Lord Bute, who was an 
to a friend of his, ati eini- etuiuent virtuoso, After 
neiit ■^'irtuo.so. After wo tluiy had walked some 
h.ad walked some time, I time, his friend asked | 
I inadt- a full stop witli iny him what o’clock it was ; j 
, faei! towards the west, to which he, taking out 1 
which Will knowing to his watch, answered that ' 
be iny usual method of they had seven minutes 
asking what’s o'eloek in good. Accordingly they 
an afternoon, immcfliately took a turn or two more ; 
pulled out hi.s watch, .and when, to his friend’s a.s- 
tiild Tim we )iad seven tonishment, Mr Harvest 
minutes good. We took threw his watch into the 
a turn or two more, when Thames, and with gictat 
to my great surjirise 1 cttoIju’ss put the pebble 
saw him sfpiir away his into his pocket.’ 
watch a considerable way 
into the 'rii,araes, and 
with great setlateuess juit 
n]i tly! iiebblc he had 
befoi'o mud into his 
pocket.’ 

Whnt Tire we to think of this ? Have there 
really been /ico ejusodes so wonderfully alike ? 
Will Honeycomb’.^ Club and the Beef-steak Qub ; 
Somerset Garden.s and the Temple Gardens ; seven 
minutes to sjiare till club-time in eacli case ; the 
picking up of a curiously shaped pebble ; the 
intention of shewing this pebble to an eminent 
virtuo.so ; tlie pocketing of the pebble and the 
flinging away of the watch — the analogy is com- 
])leto at all points. Too complete indeed. We 
liave been induced to dive a little into this matter, 
file re.sult of which will serve to illustrate (in 
a future article) the difficulty of verifying history, 
of seiiiirating the reliable facts of past events from 
traditions and popular beliefs ‘built upon the 
sand.’ 

Robert,, Burns, gifted with so glowing a fancy, 
and callable of such a command of lui'^age in 


giving’ it expression, nevertheless produced effu- 
sions the leading idea of which had in some 
instances been in print before his time. For 
instance, he threw into vigorous verse that which 
another had long before put into vigorous prose. 
There is to be found the following passage in 
Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, produced in or about the 
year 1676 : ‘ A lord ! What, art thou one of those 
who esteem men only by the marks of value 
fortune has set upon ’em, and never by intrinsick 
worth ? But counterfeit honour will never be 
current with me ; I weigh the man, not his tale ; 
’tis not the king’s stamp can make the man better 
or heavier. Your lord is a leaden shilling which 
you bend every way, and defaces the stamp he 
bears instead of being raised by it.’ How intensely 
is all this given in Burns’s well-known song A 
Man ’s a Man for al that I 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

Ye see yon birkio, ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts and stares and a’ that ; 

Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 

He ’s but a coof for a’ that. 

For ;i’ that, and a’ that. 

His riband, star, and a’ that ; 

The man of independent mind 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 

A prince can mak’ a belled knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 

But an honest man ’s aboon his might — 
Guid faith he maunna fa’ that. 

If Burns was unaware of the existence of this 
passage in the Plain Dealer, the parallelism 
furnishes one variety of History repcatmg itself, 
a figurative analogy presented to two different 
minds at widely different periods. 

Two real events were associated, by coincidence 
and by misconception, in a singular way. At 
Angers, in 1650, a country priest, of notoriously 
bad character, had a dispute about money matters 
• with the tax-collector of the district ; the latter 
! soon alter was missing, and strong suspicion fell on 
I the priest. About the same time a man was 
i executed in the same town for highway robbery, 
and his body gibbeted in chains by the roadside. 
The friends of the highwayman came one night 
and tore down his body, in order that they might 
i bury it ; but being disturbed, they threw it into 
a pond near tho priest’s residence. Shortly after, 
some men, in dragging the pond for fish, brought 
; up the corpse in their iiet ; and it was immediately 
i said to be the body of the tax-collector. Suspicion 
! noAV turned so strongly against the priest that he 
was lUrrcsted, tried, convicted, and condemned. 
He solemnly protested his innocence ; hut when 
the day of execution arrived, he admitted that he 
had murdered the missing man, Nevertheless the 
body found in the pond was not that of the tax- 
collector, but of the highwayman; the priest, 
though deserving of punishment, convicted 
and executed for a murder which he had not 
committed— that is, tho murder of the man who^ 
body was found in the pond. But wlicre was tne 
tax-gatherer’s body ? In a pit whi(^. tbe priest 
had dug in his garden. There were thus two dead 
bodies, one murdered and the other gibbeted, near 
the priest’s ^jou.se at one time ; he knew of one, 
the highwayman’s friends knew of the other ; and 
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lje»ce this remarkable coincidence of complicated 
niistakea 

A little consideration will thus shew that if j 
* History repeats itself,’ such a result can only 
follow just in the same degree that the surround- 
ing circumstances are analogous ; and that the . 
remaining examples belong to tlie class of acci- ■ 
dental coincidences. Science, as well as the j 
active affairs of life, not nnfrequently illustrates i 
the same principle. If two savants Jiit upon 
tlie same discovery at or about tlie same time, 
each without know'ing of the other’.s proceedings, 
we may safely infer that the surroundings were 
similar, the soil just in tlie proper state for 
growing that jiarticular crop, the mental fur- 
niture of the two men nearly alike. Two mathe- 
matical astronomers of profound acfiuircnients, 
for instance, M. Leverrier in France and Mr ; 
Adams in England, were engaged at the same ; 
time, unknown to each other, in elaborating a | 
large mass of calculations which led to the dis- ' 
covery of the planet Neptune. Both discovered ; 
the distant stranger, and both received from as- j 
tronomers the honours of disco\'erer. It was not | 
merely a fortuitous coincidence. Already a sur- ; 
mise had been formed that sonic unknown ]ilanet | 
mifiht possibly cause certain irregularities which \ 
had been noticed in the orbital movements of j 
Uranus ; this idea or surmise set two men to work j 
on the same problem at the same time, and saw J 
the same result simultaneously achieved. Ex- i 
amples of this, both in discovery and in invention, ! 
are by no means uncommon. j 


ever, will not perhaps have forgotten a passage 
in the fourth chapter of tho Vicar of IVtikeJieM, in 
which the good vicar, speaking of his parishioners, 
■says ; ‘ They kept up the Christmas jOarol, sent 
true-love-knots on St Valentine’s morning, ate 
pancakes at Shrove-tide, shewed their wit on the 
hnst of April, and religiously cracked tiicts on 
Michaelmas Eve.’ It AVould be curious to learn 
whether this custom prevailed in other parts of 
the country, or vvliethor Oliver Ooldsmith made 
acquaintance with it in his wanderings through 
the south-west suburbs of London. 

LONGINd FOR SPRING-TIME. 

IIastc, hoary Winter ! Loose thy weary chain 
From the dull heavens and the deadened earth, 

That the soft bloom of flower.s, the gladsome birth 
Of bloss’my Spring may vi.sit us again. 

No feathery Iciillets flutter on the lime ; 

No flower-bnd.s bursting, gem the sward beneath ; 

No song-birds warble with melodious breath, 

As in tlie joyous Hush of summer-time. 

Thy touch hath chilled the greenness from the bough, 
Robbed the still forest of its pleasing shade ; 

Thy wild breath swept the flowers from the glade ; 
And bird.s have tied to balmier regions now. 

Then ha-ste thee, in thine ice-whecled car, aw;iy 
To the iee-carvon deserts of the Noi-th, 

That the Oiieen-maiileu Spring may venture forth, 
And gladden hill and meadow with her sway. 



CRACK-NUT SUNDAY. , 

It is well known that in tho olden times many ^ 
holiday diversions, and even occasionally fairs, were ■ 
held within the precincts of our parish churches. 1 
For instance, in the registers at Winchester there ; 
is to be seen a copy of a mondiite from ’William of i 
Wykeham, which forbids juggling, the performance 
of loose dances, \)allad-singing, the exhibiting of | 
profane shows and spectacles, and the celebration ; 
of other games, in the church and even in the ; 
chtirchyard of Kingston-on-Thames, on pain of j 
excommunication. It would appear however, that j 
even this strong measure did not prevent the 
origin, or at all events the ])ractice, of another ; 
ancient custom, of which little or nothing is known j 
except that it is thought to have been peculiar to i 
Kingston, but which was carried ou in the church i 
itself, even during the time of divine service, down | 
to the end of the Itvst century, if not to the begin- ' 
ning of this. Tlie congregation, strange as it may ; 
sound, used to crack nuts during ser\'ice on the 
Sunday next before the eve of St Micbael’s Day. | 
Hence" that Sunday was called ‘Crack-nut Sunday.’ | 
The custom was not restrained or confined to tlie j 
younger branches of the congregation, but was ( 
practised alike by young and old ; and it ia on j 
record that the noise caused by the cracking was ' 
often so loud and so powerful as to oblige the l 
minister to break off for a time his reading or his I 
sermon until silence was restored. j 

The above custom is thought by one or two ! 
antiquaries to have been connected in some way 1 
or other with the choosing of bailifl’s and others 
members of the corporate body on Michaelmas | 
Day, and with the usual feast whitb attended j 
that proceeding. Readers of Goldsmith how- j 


lu her soft handb’ a In alser hrl mined with hmla ; 

On her soft lips a hur>t of youthful son^ ; 

The snusiiine in her s}iai]oJo.Hs eyes :u»ion',t 
The sleeping boughs, shall (juieken all the woocL'S. 

Then shall the joyous merle amid sprays 
Of ]>inkdlushed hawthorn join the robin's glee, 

And the glad thrush* sing softly from the live, 

Filling the clear air with his loveful lays ; 

Then shall the stream make gentle innrmuring, 

111 amber light between new-hlossoinod tree.s, 

And all the lmtteifli*..‘S and gulden bees 
Winnow tho warm air in tho wake of i^pring. 

Along the green bank, on the velvet sod. 

All bright with flowers, my dnily walk sh.'.Il be; 

And those shall turn my thankful heart to thee, 
Their painter and their maker, who art (lod. 
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LOTTERY RECOLLECTIONS. 

Wfi are old enough to remember the State 
Lotteries in all their glory in the early part of 
the present century, when Bish, Webb, and other 
contractors advertised their Lucky Ollicos in every 
newspaper, and spread the avails with glaring 
red ]K)sting-bill3 all over the country. Like the 
Customs or Excise, the Lottery was a cherished 
national institution. Established under the autho- 
rity of parliament, it w'as a means of augmenting 
the public revenue. The money realised by it 
usually amounted to from two hundred thousand 
to three hundred thousand pounds per annum, 
according to the sum offered by the con- 
tractors, who for the sake of a handsome profit 
undertook all the costly details and all the 
ignominy of the business. It was a pitiful way 
of raising funds by government ; but it was of 
a piece with a number of other debasing practices 
that did not excite any particular horror, such 
as duelling, bull-bailing, matches for rat-killing 
by dogs, and prize-fighting. Oiir chief intimacy 
with tlie Lottery system was during the Regency 
of George, Prince of Wales, when fashionable 
morals were not of a very choice description, and 
much 'b;)t was traditionary, however bad, passed 
■without challenge. It is true things were beginning 
to mend, but it was very slowly. 

The State Lotteries which had thus attained 
to grand dimensions as a financial resource were 
not an English invention. They were introduced 
from Italy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth as 
an expedient to raise funds for public works, such 
as bridges, harbours, and fortifications, for which 
at that period there were no regular means of 
construction. In the Italian citie.s, lottery-gambling 
had long been cultivated for financial reasons 
and it was hoped that the practice would become 
equally available in England. There were, how- 
ever, considerable difficulties at the outset. The 
thing did not commend itself to English common- 

sense. The first lottery attempted was in 1567 

exactly the year when Scotland was thrown into 
a ferment by the murder of DamleyJ and the 


marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to Bothwell. 
Elizabeth’s ministers tried hard to puff off the 
project. They described it as ‘ a very rich Lottery- 
general of money, plate, and certain sorts of mer- 
chandise.’ The largest prize was to be five thou- 
sand pounds, of w^hich three thousand pounds were 
to be paid in cash, seven hundred pounds in plate, 
and the remainder in ‘good tapestry meet for 
hangings and other covertures, and certain sorts of 
good linen cloth.’ A prize of five thousand pounds 
was an immense temptation for a man to try his 
luck, for it was equal at least to thirty thousand 
pounds in the present day, yet it does not seem 
to have stimulated avarice to the extent that had 
been expected. The chances 'W'ere desperately 
against getting the big prize. The tickets, or 
‘ lots,’ as they were called, were four hundred 
thousand in number, at ten shillings each ; but 
many of them were divided into halves or quarters, 
or lesser subdivisions for convenience of the poorer 
classes. To encourage people to take tickets, the 
prizes were exhibited at the house of the Queen’s 
goldsmith, in Cheapside ; and a wood-cut was 
appended to Her Majesty’s proclamation on the 
subject, shewing a templing display of gold and 
silver plate. 

It is interesting to note the exceeding reluctance 
to buy tickets, notwithstanding all the efforts 
made by the ministers of the crown, backed 
by absolutely scolding proclamations from Her 
Majesty. The Lord Mayor of London and the 
justices of several counties Averc reprimanded for 
not exerting themselves suiriciently to encourage 
the Lottery-general, and it was insisted that the 
principal man in each parish should induce ‘the 
people as much as possible to lay in their monies 
into lots.’ This characteristic method of royal 
dragooning to encourage gambling in opposition to 
general desire, is a very striking commencement 
for a history of the lottery system. The drawing 
of the tickets for this magnificent affair began 
on the 11th January 1568-9, in a temporary 
building erected at the west end of old St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and continued until the following May. 
So much for the first State Lottery. Its intro- 
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ducHon to public favour was evidently agliinst 
tbe grain ; a circumstance reflecting much credit 
on tlie English mental calibre, which had been 
strengthened, by the Reformation a generation 
earlier, and was not as yet perverted by the mad 
pranks of the Stuarts. 

In 1612, nine years after the accession of 
James I., a fresh attempt was made to get up a 
State Lottery. Its professed object was to lavour 
the plantation of colonic.? in Virginia. The draw- 
ing took place as formerly at the west end of 
St Paul’s. It could not Iniv'c been very alluring, 
for the highest prize was only ‘four thousand 
crowns in fair plate.’ Charles I. projected a 
lottery to defray the expenses of conveying 
water to London ; and during the Commonwealth 
there was a lottery for lands in Ireland. These 
were comparatively modest undertakings. The 
mania for lotteries did not break out till after 
the Restoration, when they were started to assist 
the loyalists who had suffered in the Civil 
War. At the same time every kind of gambling 
was so freely carried on that much money was lost 
and won. A story is told of a Colonel Thomas 
Panton, who in one night won ten thousand 
pounds, which he had the good sense to invest 
in the lands that now form the site of Panton 
Street, Haymarket. Satisfied with liis gains, he 
never handled cards or dice afterwards. This wa.H 
a rare ease of self-command. In the frenzy of 
the period, the whole nation seems to have been 
inoculated with the spirit of gambling ; for all 
sorts of lotteries large and small sprung into exist- 
ence, * The Royal Oak Lottery ’ was that which 
came forth wdth the greatest eclat, and was con- 
tinued till the end of the century. One of the 
most audacious schemes was a lottery for which 
tlic price to be paid for a ticket was only a single 
penny, and the only jwize was a thousaml pounds. 
The hope of getting a thousand pounds for a i>eniiy 
drove the humbler classes frantic, and they rushed 
in crowds with their small means to the shops of 
dealers in tickets. 

Gambling, like every other vice, needs only a 
beginning. The frenzied desire to ri.sk money 
in lotteries resulted in the South Sea l)ubble aud 
similarly mad speculation.? in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. The older essayists and 
novelists relate a number of amusing incidents 
illustrative of the rage for buying lottery tickets. 
Henry Fielding ridiculed the public madness in 
a farce produced at Drury Lane Tlie.atre in 1731, 
the scene being laid in a lottery oilice, and the 
action of the drama descriptive of tbe wilc.s of 
office-keepers and the credulity of their victims. 
A whimsical pamphlet was also published about 
the same time, purporting to b(! a prospectus of 
a ‘ lottery for ladies ;’ by which they were to 
obtain as chief prize, a husband and coach- 
and-six for five pounds ; such being the price of 
each share.' Husbands of inferior grade in purse 
and person, were put forth as second, third, and 
fourth rate prizes ; and a lottery for wives was soon 
advertised on a similar plan. This was legitimate 
satire, as so large a variety of lotteries were started, 
and in spite of reason or ridicule, continued to be 

K tronised by a creduloas public, Soiuetimes.tIie 
iteries were turned to purposes of public 
utility. Almost every year from the reign of 
Queen Anne, a lottery was sanction©*! by parlia- 
ment for some public purpose. For example, in 


1736, an Act was passed for building a bridge 
at Westminster, for at that time London Bridge 
was the only communication by roadway across 
the Thames within the bounds of the metropolis 
The lottery consisted of one hundred afid twenty- 
five thousand tickets at five pounds each. This 
lotteiy was so far successful, that parliament sanc- 
tioned others in succession till Westminster Bridge 
was completed. 

Such were the beginnings of the State Lotteries. 
At first, they were set up for useful public pur- 
iwscs, at a time when rates were hardly thought 
of. In 1780, they had become mere engines of 
voluntary taxation to help out the annual supplies. 
The matter was confided to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who on each occasion invited five 
or six members of the Stock Exchange to meet 
him, and whom he may be supposed to have 
addre.ssed as follows: ‘Gentlemen, I propose a 
new lottery for your consideration. It is to consist 
of twenty thousand tickets, for which I engage 
to pay ten pounds each, on an average, in prizes, 
or two hundred thousand pounds altogether. 
What do you bid per ticket } ’ In the competition 
that ensued, the price realised w'as n.sually about 
fifteen pounds per ticket ; the purchaser, or it 
might be two purchasers uuittul, taking the whole 
lot The price at which these contractors dis- 
posed of the tickets was from about twenty-one 
to twenty-five pounds, according as they were 
sold whole or in divisions. The price of a six- 
teenth was generally one pound eleven shillings 
and sixpence, Tiie result financially was that, 
on leaving the prizes, to the aggregate amount of 
two hundred tliousaud pounds, government had a 
hundred thou.«and pounds over. The contractors 
had con.sidcrably more, but they paid nearly the 
whole expenses, and incurred all the risks of the 
undertaking. Two lotteries of tliis kind per annum 
would thus recruit the Treasury with the sum of 
two hundred thousand pounds. 

Few bought whole tickets, halves, quarters, or 
eighths. From all we saw or lieard, fully seventy- 
five per cent, of the twenty thousand tickets were 
divided and sold as si.xteentlis, which prodigiou.sly 
augmented the number of those taking risks. The 
lottery might be compared to a huge gaming-table 
surrounded by three hundred thousand ])layers 
laying down stakes from a guinea and a Iialf 
to twenty guineas — or in plain terms, w'cre by 
mutual agreement trying to pick eacji other’s 
pockets. Sometime.? the lottery con.sisted of thirty 
thousand tickets, with u c(>rrc.spouding advantage 
to the revenue, and an increase to half a million 
in the number of persons concerned as pur- 
chasers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had nothing 
to do with the ‘scheme’ on which the lottery 
was devised. That was managexi by the con- 
tractors. The construction of a scheme that would 
secure general approbation was a matter of more 
delicacy than the dressing up of a draper’s window 
with a captivating array of goods at temptingly 
low prices. The public always waited impatiently to 
get a copy of the scheme, which was in the form 
of a small hand-bill. All the lottery agents in 
the kingdom were besieged for early copies. Ordi- 
narily, the liighest prizes were for twenty thousand 
pounds, with lesser prizes down to ten, or even 
five pounds. The blanks were overwh^ming in 
number j- but any mention of them was kept out 
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of the scheme. To the best of our recollection, no 
doubt was e'^er cast on the honesty of the proceed- 
ings. Disci, ditable as being a source of national 
deinorali^tion, the lottery was conducted with 
rigorous accurdcy. The tickets, of whatever deno- 
mination, duly registered, consisted of slips resem- 
blirfg bank cheques, printed partly in red ink, 
signed on behalf of a contractor, with the number 
written in bold black figures. On the appointed 
day, the drawings took place publicly at Cooper’s 
Hall, Basinghall Street, under official siiperin- 
tendence, w’ith clerks to note down the fate of 
each number as it was drawn. There were two 
circular boxes turned with handles, and called 
wheels. Into one wheel, billets notifying the 
numbers were put; and in the other were the 
prizes and blanks. The drawers were two Blue- 
coat boys. When the first boy drew a number, 
the boy at the other wheel drew a nrize or blank, 
as it happened, and that determined its fate. The 
record of the drawings was printed and circulated 
for general information. 

The printed statement was everywhere waited 
for with intense anxiety. The weal or woe of 
families, the hopes of thousand.s, depended on it. 
How eagerly the holders of tickets looked down 
the columns of figures to discover whether they 
had lost or won ! In London, the statement was 
soon ready for j)orusal ; but in the ])rovince.s, owing 
to the tedious means of communication, days 
were spent in the agony of anticijiation. An hour 
or t\vu by telegiajili would now make known a 
man’s good or bad fortune ; but in those days 
there were no telegraphs. As an apprentice to 


jprizes ; some brought children to select a ticket 
from the number offered — a degree of weakness 
which was paralleled by those who superstitiously 
brought the seventh sou of a seventh son to make 
the selection for them ; some more whimsical still, 
would purchase only at the last moment what 
everybody had rejected. Occasionally there was 
a lottery which embraced two drawings with an 
interval of several weeks between them, in which 
case there was a furious advertising to the effect 
that there were ‘ twenty thousand ^punds still in 
the wheel’ In instances of this kind, many who 
got a prize of small amount by the first drawing, 
paid the difference, and purchased a sixteenth for 
the second drawing ; the final result being gene- 
rally a double loss. The greater number of 
persons who threw away their money belonged 
to the middle and sub-middle classes, including 
tradesmen who were in struggling circumstances, 
butchers in the market, waiters in hotels, gentle- 
men’s servants, hackney-coachmen, lodging-house 
keepers, and shopmen. It was sorrowful to 
observe how many individuals with little to spare 
scraped together money to risk in this species of 
gambling. Two or three instances occurred within 
our knowledge of persons getting sixteenths of the 
twenty thousand pound prizes, out with no good 
result to themselves or families. 

To keep up the excitement, one lottery followed 
fast on the heels of another. Nothing was left 
undone in the sliape of pufiing to recommend 
‘lucky offices’ to attention. When a dealer 
happened to sell a ticket which turned up a 
la^re prize, he indulged in the most unmea.sured 


a boukscdlfi- in Ediubiirgh, who acted as lottery j exultation. His was the true ‘lucky office,’ where 
agent to ^\d■bb, llie present writer liad occasion | prizes might be confidently reckoned on. Con- 
lo see a gond deal beliind tlio scenes — to note i tractoi-s vied with each other in the grandeur of 
the e.\uUalion of prize-holders, and the dnll i their placards, and the seductive ingenuity of 
despair of l!iu«e among tlie struggling cla.sses who j their advertisements. The New Year, Twelfth 
had imperilled their all on u sixteenth, and lost. ; Night, and Valentine’s Day W'ere seized on as 
Our enqiloyer was a precise jK^rson of .saturnine | appn>priate opportunities ibr insinuating puffs 
dis])nsitiun, without any saiiency in onlinary busi- j suitable to the season. Bish, who aspired to be 
ness. In the lotter 3 Mlepartjneut that paid pretty : the prince of lotterj'^ contractors, had some amusing 
well, and in w'hicli lie was expected to .shew spirit, j devices for keejiing people in mind as to the 
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he displayed unwonted animation, and with a faint 
Binile sometimes ventured on a degree of jiersua- 
sive jocularity. When a plain countryman called 
to see the scheme, as having some irresolute 
thoughts of a sixteenth, he would enter into con- 
versation in tills wise. ‘ The scheme seems verj*^ 
tempi, ng, two twentj' thousand pound prizes ; but 
the chances are terribly against winning ; it is like 
throwing away money for nothing. What is your 
opinion ?’ With a graceful inclination of the head: 
‘ I cannot advi.se j'ou, sir, one way or other. 
But look .at these sixteenths I hold in my hand. 
For anything I know, one of them may be the 
sixteenth of a twenty thousand pound prize, which 
would realise twelve hundred and fifty pounds 
to the lucky bolder ; and tliat sum I should 
instantly lay down in cash. You see, “therefore, 
although there is no absolute certainty of winning, 
you put yourself in the way of fortune.’ Tins 
safe line of argument was invariably successful. 
A sixteenth was selected and paid for. It w^as a 
strictly ready-money business. No credit on any 
account. 

In these experiences, a queer, whimsical set of 
people came under notice. Some would only buy 
odd nuBibers, such as 17,359; some eagerly sou"lit 
for numbers which they bad dreamt ot as befng 


importance of buying tickets. At the New Year, 
he issued gratuitously small Diaries, in one ol 
the pages of which you saw in print: ‘Paid 
for my sli.arc,’ and in another page farther on : 
‘ Bcceived as amount of my share.’ At Twelfth 
Night, he dispersed packets of cards with droll 
wood-engTavings representing characters, and scraps 
of doggerel vei’se. One of these cards shewed the 
figure of Moll Flaggoii, dressed in a man's hat 
and soldier’s t;oat, as seen in Burgoyne’s opera of 
the ‘Lord of the Manor,* dancing like a madcap, 
and singing (if memory serves us) the following 
lines ; 

‘Come on, my soul; 

Post your col.,* 

For I must beg or borrow ; 

Come my dear. 

Never fear 

Future care or sorrow ; 

The Lottery try, 

A prize you ’ll buy, 

Then neither bog nor borrow.’ 

That such ribaldry should have been profusely 
circulated in order to dispose ot tickets, is enouglx 


* Post til* column of your household expenses, to see 
if you can give or lend mo money. — £o. 
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to shew the uawholesomeness of feeling inci- 
dental to the lottery system. Whatever was the 
mischief socially and morally produced by the 
State Lottery, it was immensely aggravated by 
the spirit of gambling which it evoked. As com- 
paratively few persons could buy a sixteenth, 
there sprung up a trade among a mean order of 
brokers of insuring numbers. This was in effect 
betting. In return for, say, a shilling, the sum 
of one pound would be promised if a specified 
number turned up a prize. At one time when 
the mania was at its height, the insurance-oflice 
keepers employed men to canvass for customers 
all over London, chiefly among domestic servants. 
From carrying a red morocco pocket-book in their 
hand wherein to inscribe the names of insurers, 
they became known as ‘morocco-men.’ It has 
been stated on credible authority that in 1800, 
on an average each servant in the metropolis j 
spent annually as much as twenty-five shillings in ; 
this vile practice of lottery insurance ; the sum- j 
total so expended for a year by the wage-earning 
classes generally being estimated at half a million j 
sterling. The disorders — suicides, robberies, pilfer- 1 
ings, brawls, fighting, and cheating — caused by i 
these ‘ Little Goes,’ as the insurance practices | 
were familiarly termed, were so clamant, that in ' 
1802, an Act of parliament, 42 George III. cap. llf>, j 
was passed for their suppression. The preamble | 
of the Act refers to the great sums of money 1 
‘fraudulently obtained from servants, children, j 
and unwary persons, to the great impoverishment 
and utter ruin of many families,’ The penalty for 
carrying on Little Goes, or any other lottery 
whatsoever not authorised by parliament, was a | 
fine of five hundred pounds ; tiro offender to be i 
treated as a rogue and vagabond. I 

Subsequently to 1802, Little Goes maintained j 
only a clandestine existence, like the betting- i 
houses in connection with horse-races in tire 
present day. At length, the State Lottery, the | 
parent of these depravities, wore itself out of date, j 
33y the more thoughtful part of the community, it : 
could no longer be tolerated. Government becjrmc ' 
ashamed of it, and saw that other means must bo | 
adopted to help the revenue. Proposals to put it ■ 
down encountered opposition in various quar ters. | 
The country, it was said, would go to ruiir if the j 
State lotteries were abolished. 

The State Lottery required no formal abolition. 
It would die of itself, if not kept alive by 
fresh acts of the legislature. The plan adopted 
was this. In 182.3, an Act of parli.rment was 
passed authorising a lottery to consist of sixty 
thousatrd tickets, which might he divided into 
three lotteries. This was the Act 4 George IV. 
cap. 60, a most elaborate statute, extending 
over twenty-two quarto pages of print. Three 
years elapsed before the last of tire three 
lotteries vanished. When the day arrived for 
the final drawing, a sense of sorrow pervaded 
the habitual purchasers of tickets. Amidst the 
howls of contractors and t^ents, and the dis- 
consolate lamentations of the whole tribe of bill- 
stickers and lottery-board carriers, the la.st .State 
Lottery was drawn on the 18th October 1826. 
In-stead of evil ensuing, the relinquishment of 
this stupendous system of gaming was in all 
respects salutary. There disappeared not only a 
bad example, but a constant temptation to mis- 
expenditure of means. 


The spirit of gambling did not immediately 
depart. Raffles became common. If a man 
wanted money, he raffled his watch. At watering- 
places, such as Margate, visitors were., attracted 
to shops where they raffled for maney to bo laid 
out in jewellery or other articles. At every fair 
and race there was a roulette-table, even though 
contrary to law. The people of Glasgow went 
beyond these small enterprises. To provide for 
4he liquidation of claims in connection with 
certain street improvements, extending from the 
Green to the Trongate, they got up three, lotteries 
in succession. The last of' tliem was stopped as 
illegal, and was only suffered to proceed under 
the authority of an Act of parliament, passed 28th 
July 1834, on condition that it should be the last 
permitted to be drawn. In 1836, a public Act 
was passed against all illegal lotteries, and the 
advertising of foreign lotteries in British news- 
papers. The frequent repetition of Acts of thi.s 
kind curiously illustrates tlie extreme difficulty 
experienced in quelling the spirit of gambling. 

In spite of every denunciation, lotteries in the 
form of r.ifllcs continued to flourish, either through 
the apathy of local authoritie.s or their reluctance 
to interfere. In recent times there has scarcely 
been a new church or chapel built for which 
funds were not eked out by a bazaar, fortified by 
a raffle — the clergymen immediately concerned 
offering no objections to the drawing by lot, and | 
usually rivalling the young ladies in actively can- 
vassing for the .sale of tickets. 

One Avould not like to speak severely of llie.se 
bazaar rattles; yielding some little amusement, 
they were not jiromoted for private gain. The 
purchasing of ticket.s was only another way of 
giving a charitable contribution. Unfortunately, 
the presumption is that they fell under the 
e-s-sential characteristic of a lottery, winch the 
statute defines a.s the disli'il.mtiou of prizes, 
whether of goods or money, by cliauce. Cer- 
tainly, in a moral poMit of view, they were no 
wor.se than the Art Unioins whitli were c.stab- 
lisbed, under peculiar safeguard.s, for the promo- 
tion of the fine arts, by an Act of jiarliament in 
1846. In judging of questions of this kind, the 
mere notion that there can be nothing wrong in 
gambling if any good object is effected, will 
scarcely answer ; otherwise M. Blanc, the keeper 
of the rouijc-et-noir tables at Monaco, who is said 
to have inherited two millions sterling t'roih hi.s 
worthy father, might plead that out of his gains 
he is at the entire cost of an excellent public 
reading-room, an admired band of mu.sic, and 
beautiful walks and gardens overlooking the Medi- 
terranean, open to everyboily. 

We are here brought back to that terrible 
catastrophe, the failure of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, by wbicli hundreds of unfortunate share- 
holders were plunged into ruin, and hundreds 
of depositors were meanwhile deprived of the 
money they had confided to that fraudulent con- 
cern. With the benevolent view of meliorating 
the disa.ster, certain individuals, chiefly connected 
with Glasgow, conceived the idea of a lottery 
to raise the sura of six millions, of which three 
millions were to be appropriated as prizes, minus 
expenses, and the other three devoted to the 
special object in view. A wilder financial enter- 
prise has not been proposed in moderp. times. 
Lotteries hro illegal ; this one could not have 
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been brought into practical operation without an 
Act of parliament, and that no one could reason- 
ably expect. There were other difficulties. Where 
W’as the fast omanisation of contractors and agents 
to carry out the intricate details? Where were 
the , purchasers to be found for six millions’ 
worth of tickets? Above all, where wa.s the 
trusted official guarantee for the payment of three 
millions of jwizes ? The success ’of the State 
Lottery depended i^riraarily on the feet that the 
government was responsible for the payment of the 
stipulated amount in prizes ; and that every prize 
was equivalent to a draft on the Treasury, which 
W'oald be cashed by any banker. Among the 
projectors of the Glasgow lottery there appears 
to have been a reliance on foreign agency ; but 
advertisement of any foreign lottery in Great 
Britain is forbidden by statute. Altogether, the 
enterprise was very like an attempt at fighting 
impossibilities. 

As the projected lottery was stopped by a 
communication from tlie cro\vn authorities on 
the ground of illegality, the present reference to j 
it may seem like slaying the slain. The thing, 
however, ought not to pass into oblivion without 
remark. Independently of the practical objec- 
tions enumerated, there were its demoralising 
tendencies, which seem to have escajjed the fore- 
sight of its projectors, and are apparently not 
kept in view by persons who entertain a lingering 
ajiproval of the undertaking. Considered in the 
light of experience, the lottery would to an alarm- 


ment was conclusive against the defendants, 
who were each fined in the prescribed penalty 
of fifty pounds ; but in consideration of their 
ignorance of the statute, and the length of 
time they had been tolerated, his Lordship sug- 
gested that the Treasury might possibly mitigate 
the fine. Following on the decision, a number of 
‘Enterprise Sales’ imitative of those in Glasgow, 
immediately collapsed. Here, then, these petty 
lotteries or raffles, whether carried on hy trades- 
men in the way of business, or to meet casual 
necessities, have, like the great lotteries of a past 
era, been at length judicially discouraged. All that 
remains, as far as we can see, is to check in a 
manner equally peremptory the clandestine sale of 
tickets for Hamburg, Austrian, French, or other 
foreign lotteries, occasionally a jilague to the 
community. vr. c. 
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iiig degree have revived the gambling mania which 
tile legi-slature endeavoured to stamp out half a 
century ago. The elements of that mania still 
exist in the hosts of betting-men at race-courses, 
who if an opportunity ofTcred, would gladly restore 
the worst features of the old lottery system, and 
produce a state of things which all the preaching 
jiower in the country V'ould probably fail to 
couuteraot. And to think of this having emanated 
from Glasgow ! Surely that city, so remarkable 
fur its commercial dcvelopmcut, has suffered sutli- 
eiently by its bank frauds to be discredited as the 
author of another lottery, which iii its dimensions 
was to transcend all previous experience. The 
^ ery proposition .subjected the moral and religious 
character of tScotland to a storm of obloquy and 
ridicule. The English press was shocked at au 
attempt so contrary to the boasted intelligence 
of the age, so unlike what might be exjiected 
in m sober-minded Scotchmen. It is to he hoped 
that no one blinded by an eager philanthropy will 
do anything to renew' an effort so deplorable in 
its prospective results. 

We would williiigly here stop, but are reminded 
that the closing of the raffle system inv'ites some 
attention. Here again, Glasgow strangely figures 
in the annals of financial ingenuity. In that 
city there latterly grew up among slmpkeepers 
a practice of selling goods by raffles, pleasantly 
described as ‘ Enterprise Sales,’ Crow'ds of people 
were collected, small sums w'ere paid, and the 
drawings were by lot or chance. These sales were 
in reality lotteries, and contrary to law ; but the 
local magistracy having some difficulty in deal- 
ing with them, the matter was taken up by 
the Lord Advocate on behalf of the crown. 
The case of three individuals concerned came 
before the Court of Session early ir. February, 
and was decided by Lord Curriehill, The judg- 


PENRITH. 

TO THE RESCUE. 

‘ Terrible night, neighbour ! ’ 

‘ Terrible night it he ! ’ 

The speakers were a wliite-coated shepherd, 
whose dogs and he liad enough to do to hurry the 
belated flock along the moorland road ; and a 
carter trudging homewards beside his fore-horse, 
w'hose tiingled mane tossed wildly in the gale. 
Then both men stood still for a moment, not to 
converse, but, as it seemed, to let their eyes by a 
common impulse turn to the leaden-coloured 
expanse of sea, streaked w’ith angry wliiteness, 
tliat W'as yet dimly discernible beneath the driving 
rack of storm-clouds; and as they did so, the 
shepherd said, as earnestly as ever he had spoken 
when joining in the responses in church : ‘ The 
Lord be merciful to all poor creatures at sea ! ’ 

Shepherd and carter were right. A terrible 
night it wa.s, the wind rising, the rain and hail 
rushing down in arrow'y show’ers, and then ceasing, 
as if the might of the gale w'erc too much even 
for them, and the far-off roll of thunder audible 
amidst the nearer, hoarser roar of the great sea, 
now fully aroused, and clamorous as some monster 
eager for its prey. The W'ild white birds that 
glean their living from the sea had scented danger 
hours ago, and flown, screaming, for inlaud for 
shelter. The storm-drum was hoisted at every 
station where the Admiralty had control ; and the 
telegraphic wire- had long since begun to flash 
W'arnings to harbour-master and dock siijauintend- 
eut throughout the coast- line, that mischief was 
to be looked for, and vessels were best in safe 
anchorage and land-locked places on such a night 
as threatened to pass over our shores. 

But if the gathering night, and the blackening 
sky, and the howd of the gale, seemed dreadful 
enough to those dwellers on dry laud who ran no 
risk save of an unroofed cenv-shed or cottj^e- 
thatch blown away, doubly formidable did they 
appear to those who, living in Treport, heard the 
spray rattle against their windows, and shuddered 
even at their firesides as they listened to the 
shriek of the wind as it gained strength. What 
waves were those that heat upon th'a beach, seem- 
ing to shake the very earth wjth the weight and 
fury of their assault ! Even* in the sheltered 
quay-pool the water was rough, boats bobbing up 
and down*cork-likc, and larger craft straining at 
chain and hawser, like high-mettled horses fretting 
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against tlie curb. It was one of those rare nights fancy to himself personally, to accompany the 
on which, in exposed towns on the sea-coast, there expedition. . 

is but scanty sleep for any one, so vivid and so ‘ Now for it !’ There was a rash to the pier- 
imniediate is the sympathy between those safe head, in spite of the spray, to mc tho steamer 
ashore and those in sore peril at sea. ‘ fight her way over the bar, where the waves lea]>ed 

‘Where’s the Captain of the steamer? Oh, here and roared like lions. It was no child’s play that 
he is!’ said the officer in clmrge .of the coast- struggle with the surf ; but there were two pair of 
guard station, elbowing bis way through the stout hands at the wheel, and the engines worked 
throng of loungers at" the street end. ‘Well, their best, so that although for a moment tlx; 
Captain Ashton, there’s work for you and your Western reeling and deluged fore and aft, 

tng ; that is, if you can venture to tow out the was all but hidtlen by wave-crests and broken 
life-boat in sucli "weather, and ii the men will man water, she burst the barrier, and fought her ivuy, 
her. There’s a big, full-rigged vessel, homeward- slowly and sturdily, out to sea. A hearty hurrah 
bound, ill distress near the Head. The officer at from the lookers-on greeted this first victory in 
the coastguard station there has sent the news the elemental strife ; and it was felt that, conic 
by a mounted messenger. Something vvmng on what might, Hugh Ashton had fairly won his 
board of her; for they’ve only fired one gun, and spin’s and earned his reputation as a hohl and 
twice burned a Bengal-light, and yet she seems skilful seaman. Whether he could bring efficient 
quite unmanageable. They expect her to strike aid to those in distress, was quite another airair. 
on the Spur Reef.’ This was no holiday voyage. The quick jerking 

Hugh Ashton was ready enough, and so was I motion of tlu; engines, ami the <iiiivering of the 
the steamer. The Western Maid had been lying ! timbers under repealed buffets from the heavy 
all clay, with fires burning and crew on board, in | sea, told that the gallant little tng was doing uU 
expectation of some such summons as this ; and I that wood and iron and steam could do in tliiit 
now it had come. There was a stir on the quay, I life-and-deatli encounter with Nature in her wrath, 
and in especial a bustle about the boat-house Drenched witii the driving spray and pelting rain, 
where the life-boat was kept. She w.as dragged the men bent over the bulwarks and shaded tlieir 
out and launched ; there were plenty of muscular eyes to see the farther tli rough the scud and the 
arms ready to help in that; and the men who dark night ; while by Hugh’s skill and forethought 
were to row her mustered, in their cork jackets, j alone was the lifc-lioat astern kept from ladng 
to answer to their names, as willingly as ever they | dashed to splinters against the slc.amer’s counter, 
had gathered for pilchard- fishing. They were not j A third sailor was soon wauled at the helm, so 
to go on board her, though, until it was certain ; great was the forci’ of wind and se.a. Before the 
that their thus risking valuable lives would be of . ireslcni Mut'd, liad well gained an otling, tliere 
use, 80 they too passed over the steamer’s gang- j arose a inurnuir among some of the crew, of wliich 
way. I Long Michaid the mala .slirewdly suspected Salem 

There was some weeping and some shrill re- | Jackson to be tin; originator, of : ‘i’ut back ! put 
monstrance among women who had mingled with j back ! It can’t be done ! ’ 

the crowd. We cannot all be heroes, and espe- | ‘Who is it that says it can’t lx.' done I’ called 
cially heroines, and perhaps the most painful part ! out Hugh, in clear ringing tones of command. ‘ 1 
is that assigned to those who stay at homo, in an j say it can, and it shall ! ^Silence there- and steady, 
£^ony of suspense, while the dear ones are away ; lads! Helm hard aport, ami set the storm-jih fur- 
doing battle against storm or enemy. It certainly i ward, will you ! She rides easier now,' 


was as naughty a night to swim in as ever linglish 
shores have known, from the time when Shak- 


Tlieru was no more talk of puffing back. 
Indeed, to retreat was almost as dangerous as 


speare wrote till now; and the very thunder of ; to advance; and the steamer, once clear of !he 
the surf, as the Atlantic tide rose in angry majesty, i tremendous .surf that beat upon the coast, as if 
had in ite diapason something of menace. The j maddened by opposition to its might, really did 
spray broke high, in glistening columns or heavy bound more lightly over the huge black wavc.s 
sheets, over the pier-head. | that rose, in endless succession as though to cver- 


‘ Ready, now ? No hurry, lads ! Stand by, to j Avhelm her. 


cast off moorings,’ called out Hugh Ashton from 
his deck. 


‘There she be. Cap, Heaven liave mercy on 
those on board her ! ’ exclaimed Michael the mate, 


‘Fair-weather Captain, is he, now?’ whispered i as liolding by shroud and bulwark, for to keep 
Big Ned the Devonshire man, in the ear of Salem ! one’s footing on that soaked and heeling deck was, 
Jackson, as he pointed to where Hugh stood, with even for a sailor, difficult, lie crept up to Hugh’s 
bright watchful eyes and calm resolute face. side. ‘Go to pieces she must, in ten minutes’ 

Salem Jackson, who looked paler than usual, time or so.’ And indeed it appeared as if the 
and seemed but ill at ease, in spjto of the glass of honest Cornishman’s prediction would soon be 
rum 80 lately swallowed at the Mariner’s Joy, realised. , There was tlie doomed ship, with 

responded by an inarticulate snarl. Just before broken masts and disordered rigging, careening 
the moorings .were cast off, ’Nezer the dwarf, “over beneath the force of the merciless billows 
followed by Neptune, came bustling over the that broke in thunder over her huge hull. She 
gangway. fired no guns, ' and made none of the signals 

‘ I'ake the dog !’ exclaimed the dwarf eagerly ; usual to a vessel in such dire distress, but 
‘take him. Cap. ! You don’t know — how sliould j floundered helplessly on, like a wounded whale 
ye — what Nep’s wmith in a sea. I’d go with ye, j in .some shallow of the Greenland coast, to where 
but that I'm not straight-backed. But Neji’s as j destruction awaited her. 

good as .'I gold guinea.’ - i Full ahead, the foam and froth and hissing jets 

And Hugh, smiling good-naturedly, mlovved the j of spray ^betraying its pi-esence, was the Spur 
four-footed volunteer, who had taken an unusual ' Reefi 'Ihe low rocks, black and cruel, like the 
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jagged teeth of some half-sunken monster of the 
deep, could j 'St be made out through the gloom 
of the wild night. The ship’s tom sails were 
flapping like the wings of a hurt sea-bird, and 
she rolled and Staggered as she ploughed her fated 
way towards the rocks. Then, with a crash, she 
struck upon the reef, and instantly the waters 
leaped over her, so that she was hidden for the 
time in foam and scud ; but when again a glimpse 
of her was obtained, a blue-light was observed 
to be burning on board her. 

‘Not many on her deck!’ said half-a-dozen 
voices at once on board the Western Maid, But 
there was not much time for talking, since the 
life-boat must be used now or never ; and to get 
her manned and started without fatal accident 
in such a sea, and with the steamer pitching and 
rolling as she did, like a maddened thing, required 
the nicest seamanship and the best exertions of 
all who shared in the work. There was no flinch- 
ing though, and one by one the trained oarsmen 
dropped into their places. ‘ Together, and with 
a will !’ shouted the cockswain, grasping the tiller- 
ropes ; and off went the life-boat on her short 
but diflicult trip. It was a fearful eight to see 
that boat tossing on the feathery crest of a giant 
wave, like a withered leaf driven by the wintry 
wind, and then to watch her sink, as into a black 
ravine, into the deep trough of the raving raging 
sea. Again and again slio faceil tlic surges, and 
again and again, beaten and battled, she was swung 
round and driven back. I’bon two of the oars 
snapped suddenly ; the life-boat broached to, cap- 
sized, Hinging the rowers out into the angry water, 
and (loatoil heljdcss. 

There was a lou<l outcry among those on board 
the tug, echoed from the wrecked ship ; but 
luckily the steamer was near, the life-boat men 
had their cork jackets to keep tlicm afloat, and 
there were lines enough in readiness on board the 
Weskra Maid, so that, tliaiiks to noosed ropes 
and deft hands, the crew ot the boat were rapidly 
‘Iraggcd on board, and tlui buoyant little craft 
itself secured. 

‘Those poor souls yonder,’ said the old cockswain 
of the life-boat, as ho. pointed to the des]>airing 
group visible above the bUuk bulwarks of the 
stranded ship, ‘ we ’m helpless to help them, 
Oup’eu. Yon may ! ’ 

‘ Steam can do it,’ was Hugh’s clieerful response. 

‘ Go on ahead there ! ’ And, fighting through 
the wrath of the tempest, the Western Maid 
.approached the wreck. 

— y 

CANINE ANECDOTES. 'J 

The following is a touching incident in the life of 

a collie dog. Some time ago, the late Mr H 

possessed a collie shepherd dog, which was very 
clever at its duty imtil it had a litter, one of 
which was .spared to it. After this all the poor 
animal’s affections seemed to be centred in her 
puppy, for she refused, or did most unwillingly, 
the work she had to do, which so vexed "her 
master that he cruelly drowned the puppy before 
the mother’s eyes, covering the bucket in which 
he left the body with a sack. He then went 
round the fields followed by the old <log, who 
from tlftit moment resumed her forjegr useful- 
ness. On Mr H 'a return, after having had 


his tea in the evening, he bethought himself of 
the bucket, and went to fetch it to empty the 
contents into a hole he had made in the manure 
heap ; he found the bucket, covered as he had 
left it, but on ‘pouring out the contents there was 
nothing but water. He questioned bis wife and 
her niece, but neither kuew anything about it. 

The next morning Mrs H was struck with 

the piteous expression of the poor animal’s face, 
and she said to her: ‘ Scottie, tell me where you 
have taken your puppy ? ’ The dog immediately 
ran off a distance of quite a hundred yards to the 
kitcheu-garden, jumped the fence and went direct 
to the farther end of the garden, to a spot situ- 
ated between two rows of beans ; there, w'here the 
earth had been ajjparently recently moved, she sat 

and as it were wept. Mrs II went again into 

the house, and ■without mentioning what had 
occurred, said to her niece : ‘ Ask Scottie what 
she ha.s done with her puppy.’ The question was 
pat, and again the poor creature went through the 
same performance. These circumstances were men- 
tioned to Mr H , who pooh-poohed the idea 

of there being anything out of the common ; but 
to satisfy his wife, went to the spot, and dug down 
a distance of three feet, and there sure enough had 
the faithful, fond mother carried and buried her 
little one. 

Here k another interesting narrative of a 
collie : 

‘It is many years ago since I m.ide the acquaint- ' 
ance of Wanderer, a very fine collie, and the sub- 
ject of the present sketch. He lived at a small 
farm, was the constant companion of his master, 
tlie young farmer, and enjoyed the daily walk to 
the post wdth his mistress, the orphan sister of 

Mr B . I sometimes visited Miss B at 

the farm, and on all occasions was attracted to 
W.anderer by the singular gentleness, sagacity, 
and quiet humour I noticed in his conduct. 
Nothing delighted the handsome creature so much 
as a plunge into the little duck-pond in front of 
the bouse. He would sail round and round, pre- 
tending to be utterly unconscious of the presence 
of forty or fifty fiat ducks, who screamed aud 
(juacked wildly at Ins appearance among them. 
He meantime calmly dived under the water or 
darted into their very midst, feigning sometimes 
to be in pursuit of one particular bird, and looking 
at us with a waggish expression all the time. He 
went with his iua.ster all over the fields, and lay 
at his feet in Lis own particular sanctum, watch- 
ing liis movements in that sagacious w.ay which 
wa.s so completely hi.s own. When the home at 
the little farm was broken up, Wanderer went 
with hi.s master to a little sea-side cottage, where 
his canine affection no doubt soothed many a 
lonely hour. During his master’s last brief illness 
Wanderer lay at his bed-side watching jealously 
every one who went out and in, and casting 
anxious eyes of affection on the poor invalid. 
Wanderer’s eyes by the way were the most lovely 
ill expre.ssion I ever saw, either in human being 
or dog— they were a dark hazel, soft lustrous and 
plaintive. 

‘After his ma.ster’s death Wanderer still lay in 
the solitary death-chamber, like an affectiouato 
sentinel, and those who came in to render the 
last oHices’to the deceased, did not care to turn 
the fuithful creature out, but IMt bim — not 
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liking tlie look in the usually gentle eyes. On 
the funeral day Wanderer seemed to comprehend 
that it really was necessary to allow bis master to 
he removed, and silently rising from the side of 
the bed he went out to the outer door, and joined 
the small commny of mourners. Following the 
hearse ■as closely as possible, the creature, with a 
look of solemn intelligence, witnessed his dead 
master deposited in his last resting-place, stood 
till the little group had dispersed, then quietly 
laid himself down near the grave and watched 
the final arrangement of the turf over it. Rising 
when the gravediggers had completed their work, 
he once more turned as if to see that all W'as 
right, and returned to the cottage. Here he par- 
took of food, and lay down by the kitchen fire- 
all night Next morning, after his usual breakfast 
of porridge, he again took his way to the grave 
t and lay there placidly till evening, when he once 
more returned home. The faithful Wanderer went 
through the same routine for several days, when, 
knowing that the dear dog would be homeless, we 
sent for him, determined tnat henceforth his home 
should be with us. 

‘Dear old fellow ! I remember the day lie came 
to us. He wa.s soon our devoted friend and 
j follower, going with us in all our walks, and 
I gaining the love of all in the house by his affcc- 
I tionate, intelligent conduct. We had a companion 
for him in the shape of Spot, a white bull-terrier 
of extraordinary ugliness .and fiiitli fulness, and 
after a very few jealous tussles the two dogs 
became fast friends for life. In future Wanderer 
seemed to assume and retain a superiority over 
Spot, who, to do him justice, always treated his 
handsome friend with extraordinary attention, as 
the following anecdote will shew. One day both 
dogs went with us for a walk, and during our 
ramble in the neighbourhood of a wood, Spot 
caught a small rabbit, w'hicb he killed and carried 
home in his mouth, without any apparent wish to 
eat it. When we arrived at our own gate, great 
was our astonishment to see Spot march demurely 
forward to Wanderer, lay the rahhit at his feet aud 
retire humbly to a little distance. The collie bit 
the rabbit into two portions, which gave us reason 
. to suppose that he intended to reward his com- 
panion with a share ; this however, was not to be, 
for somewhat to our surprise he swallowed first 
the one then the other with perfect coolness, Spot 
watching him admiringly from a little way off, 
and not shewing any signs of ill-will or impa- 
tience. I am sorry to say that Wanderer was 
slightly greedy in his way of eating, aud generally 
contrived to have the lion’s share of food. No one 
could confer a greater delight ixpon Wanderer than 
by giving him peppermint-drops or lumps of white 
sugar, hut this was before his teeth began to 
fail. 

‘Some time ago one of the children fell ill, and 
^ was confined to bed for some time. The good 
Wanderer came regularly to the window of the 
sick-room, and received scraps from it, and even in 
all the frost and cold of the late severe winter he 
trotted about in front of the house, often lying 
placidly on the top of the snow, and always look- 
ing at the window with eyes of intelligence and 
affection. 

‘ One day I had just been remarking to my 
. diildrea that Wanderer was looking uncommonly 
well, and seemed to have taken a new lease of 
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life, when to my utter amazement and conster- 
nation, my son told me to desire the cook to 
stop making further supplies of porridge for 
the collie. I asked why, whereupon I^e placidly 
informed me that “Wanderer was away!" I 
naturally asked ‘‘ Where ?" believing in a 
moment of aberration that the old dog had 
been sent off somewhere. My horror and indig- 
nation were great when I learned that the dear, 
wise, faithful creature had been “put out of 
existence,” poisoned by the groom, because that 
functionary thought “ that life was just a burden 
to the beast.” 1 urn not the least ashamed to say 
that I behaved like a child, went forth into the 
quiet of my own room, and wept bitterly. To 
think of all the love, yea, devotion, of a noble 
canine existence being so basely quenched all in 
a moment “ And ho trusted the very man that 
administered the poison ! ” I thought bitterly. 
Well, it was “ only a dog,” yet I cannot tell how 
much I miss the kindly hark of welcome which 
was ever ready for me. 

“ I should like,” said a little girl to me, when 
told of Wanderer's death, “to see all good, faitliful 
animals rewarded in this world by being kept in 
j comfort till the day of their natural death, and 
j in a future state by being allowed to meet again 
their old masters and mistresses, and live hai)pily 
ever after.” ’ 

Some dogs, in tlicir love and affection for their i 
masters, have at times equalled human beings in j 
their constancy, and even surpassed them in the i 
marvellous intelligence with which they foresee i 
and avert approaching danger. The following | 
example, related to us by one of the ladies of the j 
story, may prove interesting. 1 

Two girls, daughters of an English country j 
doctor, were once out for a walk together. It j 
was an autumn afternoon, sunny and pleasant. ! 
They were accompanied bv their little dog, named ; 
Jack, who was a clev'er little terrier, and mure i 
than once had proved his claim to be considered, | 
as indeed he was, their protector while out walk- ! 
iiig. Tlieir father often said lie felt ‘quite happy ! 
when Jack was with them ; he was sure no harm | 
could come to them.’ ! 

The two girls pursued their walk merrily. Tlio j 
fine afternoon tempted them to go farther tlian i 
they ought however, and by the time they turned ! 
the dusk had fallen, and they were afraid they 
would be late for tea. One of them proposed to 
take a sliort cut through a wood with which tliey 
were well acquainted, having often gathered black- 
berries in it on u summer afternoon. The other 
agreed, and so they arrived at the edge of the 
wood and prepared to enter it. 

‘All the same I am rather afraid,’ said Dora, the 
younger of the two ; ‘ there have been several 
robberies in the neighbourhood, and I saw some 
very odd-looking men pass our door to-day ; 
besides, I am wearing my new watch which jiapa 
gave me on my hirth-day.’ 

‘ 0 nonsense ! ’ her sister replied. ‘ It is nearly 
six o’clock now ; aud we shall be late. Bo sure j 
no one will wish to harm us.’ 

‘I wish I were as certain as you are. But 
what ’s the matter with Jack V 
* Just as she had said this, Jack advanced towards 
them, and planting himself in the middle •xif their 
path, sat dbw'u and whined. 
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‘That is odd/ said Dora. ‘I never remember 
him doiojv that before.’ 

The other girl derided her fears, and 'attempted 
to pass th* log ; but he caught her dress in his 
teeth, and held her so firmly that she hardly 
dared to set herself free. One more effort she 
made, but Jack was resolute ; so at last seeing how 
determined he was to prevent their further pro- 
gress, she gave up trying. 

‘Well, well, you stupid little brute !’ she said 
angrily, ‘ I suppose we must go all that long way 
round.’ 

So the two sisters abandoned the idea of baking 
the short path through the wood, and went home 
by the safe high-road. When they arrived, how 
grateful, how unutterably thankful did they feel to 
their little protector, whose intelligence had been 
so far superior to theirs, and had saved them despite 
themselves. A man had been found in the wood 
shortly after they had left it, murdered and robbed, 
it was conjectured by the tramps who had passed 
through the village in the morning. Thus Jack 
had preserved his mistresses from meeting per- 
haps a similar fate. Their gratitude it is need- 
less to add was profound towards their little four- | 
footed protector, who we are glad to hear lived 
to a good old age. 

The la.st anecdote we shall offer is not by any 
means a new one, but as manj' of our readers may 
be unacciiuainted with it, we give it as an extraor- 
dinary and touching example of canine devoted- 
31CSS. A French merchant having some money 
due from a cori’cspondent, set out on horseback, 
on purpose to receive it. His dog aexompanied 
him ; and after he bad settled his affairs, his 
master fastened bis bag ol‘ money to his saddle 
hikI rode off homewards. 'I'lie dog leaped and 
barked around him joyfully. Having ridden 
some way, the mercliant paused to j>artake of 
refresliments, £ind having dismounted, he sat 
Tinder the shade of a tree and enjoyed his lunch. 
On remounting however, he forgot to take up the : 
bag of money which he had laid on the grass, and 
rode off without it. 


In that instant his eyes were opened, and ho 
knew that he had sacrificed his sagacious friend 
to his rashness and folly. Instantly he turned his 
horse, and at full gallop made his way to the place 
where he had lunched. He passed with iialf- 
averted eves the scene where the tragedy was 
acted, ana perceived the traces of blood as he 
proceeded. He was oppressed, distracted. But in 
vain he looked for his dog; he was not to he 
seen on the road. 

At last he arriv^ed at the spot where he had left 
his hag of money, and cursed himself in the 
madness of despair. The poor dog, unable to 
follow his dear hut cruel master, had determined 
to consecrate his last moments to his service. All 
bloody as he w’as, he had crawled to the forgotten 
bag, and lay there watching beside it — slowly 
dying. When he saw his master, he ti’ied to rise ; 
hut his strength was gone — he could only wag hie 
tail in token of gratified recognition. The vital 
tide was ebbing, and the caresses of his master 
could not prolong his fate for even a few minntes. 
He tried to lick the hand that was now fondling 
him in the agonies of regret, as if to seal forgive- 
ness for the deed that had deprived him of life. 
He then cast a look of kindness on his beloved 
master, and closed his eyes on him for ever. 

We cannot conclude this anecdote of a noble 
dog without quoting these beautiful lines from the 
Gleaner : 

Of all the boasted conquests Mau has made 
By flood or field, the gentlest and the best 
Is in the dog, the generous dog, displayed ; 

For ah ! what virtues glow within his breast ! 

Through life the same, through sunshine and in 
storm ; 

At once his lord’s protector and his guide ; 

Sh.apos to his wishes, to his wants conform ; 

U is slave, his friend, his pastime, and his pride ! 


UNDER A CLOUD. 

IN TWO I’ARTS. — PART I. 

Mrs Cyril Staunton was a widow ; her dresa 


The dog, who perceived his forgot fulnc.ss, tried 1 
to fetch the bag ; but it was tiTO heavy for him to i 
cart)'. Il(! then ran after liis master, and endeav- j 
cured to infonn him of Ins loss by crying and i 
howling lamentably. The mercb.ant could not | 
conceive what had happened to the dog, and .so 
cor tinned his course ; but when the poor animal, 
despairing of attracting his attention, began to 
bite the borse’.s heels iii order to try .and .stop it, ' 
be grew alarmed, and supposing he had gone mad, 
in crossing a brook he looked to see if the dog 
would drink. The faithful creature was liowever, 
too intent on his master’s business ; he bit and 
barked more than ever. The merchant was horri- 
fied. He was sure the dog was mad. Much as he 
loved and valued the creature, yet he could not 
allow him to live in these circumstances; so he 
<lrew a pistol from his breast and fired at bis 
faithful servant. His aim was too sure ; the poor 
dog fell wounded, and the merchant spurretf on 
his horse with a heart full of sorrow. Still he 
never thought of the money ; he only tried to 
console himself by repeating ; ‘ The dog was mad. 
But I h.ad rather lost my money than my dog 
all the " same,’ ho said to himself, ar.r^ stretched 
out his hand to grasp his treasure. It was gone. 

• 


denoted that ; and she bore upon her calm but 
somewhat stern countenance an expression of fixed 
melancholy, which involuntarily impressed peoplo 
with the conviction that she had snffiwed more 
than ordinary grief. Riversdale, which was the 
name of the country town near which she had 
come to live, had a certain society and very exclu- 
sive set of its own. Tliere were several county 
families, and lesser lights as well ; and the advent 
of a new neighbour bad caused not a little 
curiosity and speculation. Slie had taken a small 
but pretty house yclept the Cottage, on the 
outskirts of the town, situated in well laid out 
though limited grounds of its own. And as it 
was discovered that the late Mr Cyril Staunton 
had belonged to a very old Northumberland 
family, and' that she herself was the tlaughter of 
a deceased Scotti.'^h B.aronet, her antecc-dents were 
sufficiently satisfactory to admit her into the 
‘ Upper Ten’ of Biversdalc society ; besides which, 
her means, notwithstanding the unpretending way 
in which she lived, were evidently ample ; and 
though she seldom relaxed from her cavity and 
coldness oUderneanour, there was a bri^t element 
in her house which more than made up for the 
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chilling maauet of its mistress, and that bright 
element wafr~>a daughter. 

This daughter, Maude, u'as as sweet and charm- 
ing as her mother was cold and severe. They i 
had been settled at Riveradale for little over a 
year j and latterly, in compliance with the wish 
cl Several of their new friends, Mrs Staunton had 
sermitted Maude to participate in the not very 
h^Bimt festivities which the place affordeti Miss 
■^iauhton was just eighteen, and never before 
; ® sharer in such entertainments, 

' dreamt of considering them dull, or of 

, wishing for anything beyond them. She was thor- 
cughly satisfi^, and danced away with all the 
foyotisness of a fresh, fair, unsophisticated child. 
3£rs Staunton never accompanied her daughter 
on those occasions. Her deep mourning would, 
she said, be singularly inappropriate and out of 
place. So Maude was invariably intrusted to the 
chaperonage of a Mrs Herbert, who, not having 
daughters of her otm to dispose of, rather enjoyed 
the responsibility of the charge of the prettiest 
and best-dressed girl in the room, which Itlis-s | 
Staunton by general consent was soon acknow- ! 
ledged to be ; and Maude herself was not blind | 
to the fact that admiration and attention awaited j 
her w’herever she went. She could not help | 
knowing it. It was very pleasant to her ; and ' 
the pleasure it gave shewed itself on every feature i 
of her expressive face. ; 

Tliere were times however, when Miss .'^taun- ! 
ton looked sad, times when almost a shadow 
^ seemed to rest upon her brightness, dimming it ■ 
for a few moments, until happier thoughts • 
j returning, chased what gloom there might have ' 
j been away. People noticed tliat her moods were ' 
j variable; and her enemies-- for even sweet Maude * 
j Staunton had enemie.s — derdared her sadness was i 
simply assumed, because she fancied it suited her ; ; 
whilst her friends accounted for the shade by ! 
surmising that some secret care oppressed her. i 
Mrs Staunton could not be a very clieering com- i 
panion for her, and but seldom were entertain- | 
ments given at ‘ The Cottage.’ Those howev('r, j 
who were admitted to partake of the widow’s ; 
hospitality described the menage as costly and | 
unique. Her plate was of unusual massiveness;! 
and her wine could have borne comparison with 
even that of Lady Harriet Monlfort’s celebrated 
cellar. 

This Lady Harriet was the grande dame before 
whom all Riversdale and its surroundings bowed. 
She was the richest and the proudest woman 
imaginable ; haughty and arrogant to a degree ; 
ruling with no gentle hand those who came as she 
considered within the limits of her sceptre, and 
barely tolerating others who really were thoroughly 
equal by birth and position with her own impe- 
rious self. She was an impecunious Earl’s only 
daughter, and at a mature age had married Mr 
Mohtfort, an alliance which, although brilliant 
as far as money went, for he was enormously 
rich, was considered by the Lady Harriet herself 
as a grievous mesalliance. A Duke would scarcely 
have been good enough for her fastidious Lady- 
ship. However, the Earl her father, who had ! 
come to years of discretion sufficiently to realise I 
that blue blood would not hold its own without | 
soniethiug solid to support it, and who had held 
on, by dint of mortgages, friendly loans, and 
innumerable other petty shifts, to the skirts of 


fashionable life— always needy, alw.iys at his wits’ 
end for some new msource, det'i<led that the 
Montfort thousands were not to be despised ; and 
after some battlea-royal in their alnbby drawing- 
room with the Lady Harriet, hbi consent was 
gained, and George Montfort's daring proposal to 
wed her was accepted. What had nossessed ‘good 
honest George to wish to make such a woman his 
wife, no one could imagjnc. She did not seem to 
have a single quality to attract the love of such 
a warm hes^ ; not a vestige of the softness and 
gentleness without which a woman cun have no 
charms. But George made a virtue of these 
notorious shortcomings; her dark hamlsome face 
had bewitched him ; his happiness dej>ended upon 
his' winning her. So they were married; and he 
paid the Earl’s debts, gave him an allowance, and 
had made such settlements ui|Ott his bride that 
even she for the time being felt grateful She 
was pleased too with Red Court, his splendid 
estate. The magnificence witli which he sur- 
rounded her kept her in good-humour until she 
tired of having nothing to do and nothing to 
wish for ; her ennui and weariness did not im- 
prove her naturally disagreeable temper, winch 
not even the birth of a sou and heir tended 
to soften. Her pet grievance was her liusbaTtd’s 
lack of ancestry ; for xvhn trere the Montforts ? 
J’roud a.s their name sounded, their lineage was 
none of the noblest ; and their wealth was owed 
rather to their own successful elforts than to the 
lawful heritage derived from a line of prcilo- 
eessors. 

Mr Montfort died some t(m years after his tuar- 
riage, which had, as might have been expected, 
turni!d out far from hapi)ily. His wife’s grandeur 
and haughty airs had been a pain and oppression 
to hiju ; he had no comfort in his splendid home ; 
no loving word or wifely action ever gladdened his 
heart. Nothing but bis boy, his little (teoli’rey, 
liad (leorge Montfort to care for, and njton him In* 
lavished a depth of atlection unknown almost t'> 
himself. However, death deprived the eliild of 
his father’s tender love at a very early age ; and 
Lady Harriet shortly afterwards despatched her 
son to school ; no motherly feeling of weakness 
suggesting! that it might have been a comfort to 
her to have kept him a little longer under her own 


Geoffrey was glad to go. Child a.s he was, 
he realisc-'d the coldness of his mothers heart. 
His periodical returns home were never joyous 
seasons to him ; there was no freedom, no legiti- 
mate enjoyment countenanced at Red Court ; in 
fact it was always a glad day when the time for 
his departure came. Except for stolen expeditions 
with the garnekcej)er3, and exploits on horseback 
undreamt of by his dignified lady-mother, who 
prided herself upon upholding the dignity of her 
son — the grandson of the Earl — the boy’s holi- 
days woiild have been seasons of intolerable 
dreariness to him. 

Geoffrey’s school and college days were now 
over ; he had been of ogri for three years, and was 
now in full possession, of his property — Red Court 
and five-and-twenty thousand a year ; less a join- 
ture of five thousand yearly to the Lady Harriet, 
who continued as usual at the head of the estab- 
lishment, jvhere she would remain until Geoffrey 
married. His future settlement hud occupiecl 
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touch of Laily Harriet’a thou^ta. His wife was 
to be of her choosing ; that sne had determined, 
aiid also ma le up her mind not to be satisfied 
with any pr imary mortal. Geoffrey’s duty was 
to raise the Mflutfort name. He should marry, 
and marry well too. The bitter drop in her cup 
of having married beneath her should not be in 
his. Nothing under a Duke’s" daughter should 
satisfy the maternal ambitions of her heart. 

Geoffrey was fully aware of his mother’s desires 
and views for him. He calmly allowed her to 
have her own way, as far as laying plans went, 
inwardly determining' however, that when he did 
marry, if he ever married at all, it should be for 
love not for lineage. Had Georjm Montfort lived, 
he would have been proud of his broad-shouldered, 
handsome son, who was so like himself in every- 
thing that was honourable and straightforward. 
There was nothing wonderful about him ; but ho 
was a boy, or a man rather, of whom a parent 
plight well be proud ; such a thorough gentleman 
in every sense of the word, with an Englishman’s 
horror of anything approaching to humbug or 
deceit ; a being as dilTerent from his disagreeable 
mother as it was possible to conceive. One could 
scarcely fancy him a bitter enemy ; but one could 
easily imagine him a firm friend. His temper was 
quick, without a shade of sullenness ; and in point 
of generosity he excelled almost to a fault To 
hear of a trouble or to be told of a strait, with 
<leoirrey Montfort was to relieve it forthwith. 

The J>uke’s daughter had been duly selected 
by l^ady Harriet — the Lad}^ Margaret Theophila 
Fitz-llowanl — not very young, nor very lovely, 
nor very fascinating either, but still a Duke’s 
<luugliler ; and as she was coming with her mother 
lIi.T < iraee the Dui:hc.S3 to pay a visit to lied Court, 
their visit was to lie cidebrated by a grand ball, to 
* whicli all fho people in the neighbourhood w’ere , 
to be invited. I’erhaps it was owing to the fact of | 
Mrs Staunton’s good connections, perhaps to a' 
whim for which no one could account, but Lady ! 
Harriet had some time previous to the announce- i 
ment of Jier ball called at the C’ottage. So in due I 
time an invitation arrived for tlic l)all, to which : 
as usual it was arranged that Mrs Herbert should i 
chaperone Maude. Everybody was going to it. It i 
was to be on a scale of extraordinary grandeur ; | 
and I'or a week or two preceding it, the local | 
div'>smaker.s who were cousiderod relialde enough 
to be U’usted with tlio costume, bad but a poor 
time of it as regarded rest and quietness. They 
were kept working earl}'- and late cutting out , 
and contriving alb manner of elegances for this* 
wondrous ball. Basket after basket went forth ! 
charged with costly contents, bloomy velvets, 
shimmering silks and satins, delicate tulles, and 
fragile tarlatanes, over wliich the intended 
wearei-s hung with rapture, or perhaps the reverse 
wiien carefully drawn forth for inspection. The 
solitary hairdresser Riversdale possessed jiad more 
engagements for the eventful night than he could 
possibly fulfil ; in fact every one seemed to have 
some share in the general excitement which the 
foitiicoming ball had called fortln 

What would Maude Staunton wear ? Tliat was 
queried in more than one dressing-room coterie. 
She was sure to have something ridiculously grand *; 
so said Miss Beatrice Browning, a tall, dark,' hand- 
some gi^l, who regarded Maude with feelings of 
unini-xed aversion. Before her advent, Miss Brown- 


ing tad imagined hereelf the reigning beauty ; 
and her appearance was therefore looked upon 
an unwarrantable intrusion upon her established 
rights. Who was Miai Staunton ? fFhat was she 
to come to Riversdale and interfere with other 
people’s positions ? Ik the privacy of her own 
home, Miss Browning did not spare Miss Staunton ; 
but in public, as yet she only stabbed her by very 
innocent and quietly uttered innuendos, / damning 
with faint praise’ in any remarks f^e made upon 
one whom she chose to consider in the light of a 
rival and trespasser u^on her own , particular 
territory. Miss Browning hod dedbormined to 
make an impession at the Bed Oooit hall ; and 
feeling certmn Miss Staunton would ajppeac in 
some magnificent attire, resolved to anthnpate her 
own not too ample allowance, and to invest in a 
dress sufficiently splendid to eclipse and extinguish 
anything the latter could have thought of. The 
night had arrived and with it her dress. White 
satin — what could be handsomer? — blonde lace, 
crimson roses, gold leaves, pearl ornaments. Surely 
nothing could surpass such a combination ! Her 
dark hair was elaborated into a wonderful edifice ; 
and her face was lighted up with a smile of 
unutterable contentment when at last she surveyed 
herself, dressed for conquest, prior to entering 
the ball-room, where though dancing had not as 
yet commenced, already more than half the 
company were assembled. 

The band struck up their preliminary chords 
Just as Miss Browning marched in under the wing 
of her inoffensive little mother, a meek-eyed 
matron, attired in the regulation black velvet and 
white laco shawl adopted by so many British 
dowagers. 

Mr Montfort was leading out the Lady Margaret 
Theophila Fitz-Howard to open the ball ; and there 
Just opposite to him, with lier arm resting upon 
that of a gentleman unknown to Miss Browning, 
stood Maude Staunton, waiting to take her place 
in the first quadrille. She was dressed in a 
simple white tulle, devoid of all colour or orna- 
ment ; it was ex({uisitely made in a series of 
cloudy .skirts. In her hand she carried a splendid 
bouquet of white camellias and narcissus ; and a 
bud of the former resting against its dark shining 
green leaves nestled amid the massive coils of her 
fair hair. There was nothing magnificent about 
her except a glittering diamond star, which she 
wore suspended from a broad black velvet band 
round her neck ; but there was something so fresh, 
so fair, so simple, yet withal so striking about 
her, that the charming ensemble caused Miss 
Browning’s colour to fade into as great a pallor 
as if she had seen an apparition. The sweetness 
of Maude’s appearance was still further enhanced 
by the expression of her face, which at the begin- 
ning of the evening chanced to be more than 
usually sad. She was the belle of the room — 
grudgingly as some acknowledged it, there was 
not a doubt of the fact ; and no one there more 
ardently admired her than the host himself, vriio 
had never before met her under similar circum- 
stances. 

. Wise men have acknowledged that it requires 
neither time nor .space to fall in love — that the 
tender pas.sion may bo kindled* by a very passing 
glimpse — our fate sealed for good or for evil by a 
very brief *liaU'-liour. So it was with Geoffrey 
Montfort and Maude Staunton, The glamour 
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cam« oter them ; and that evening was one scene 
of pleasnre ana MnmpK to the widow’s only 
daughter; for even the JLady Mai^taret Theophila 
stood sadlv neglected, whilst Geoffrey, careless of 
his mOtheia fierce regards, again and again selected 
as his partner the fair Maude Stannton. Mrs 
Herbert was rejoiced at her charge’s conquest. 
Out of all the numbers who had assembled in 
those brilliant rooms she alone felt proud and 
pleased. The general feeling w’as certainly not 
friendly. But what cared Geoffrey? what cared 
Maude 1 They wore both young, both impulsive ; 
the present was all to them ; and w'hen at length 
the gay scene ended, and under his escort she 
was placed by Mrs Herbert’s side, carefully w'rapped 
up, and the door of the carriage w’as closed, she 
leant back flashed and radiant, exclaiming: ‘O 
Mrs Herbert, this has been the happiest evening 
I ever spent ! I never enjoyed anything so much 
in my life ! ’ 

Whilst Geoffrey returned to the ball-room to 
bid adieu to his less appreciative guost.s, and to 
ignore the sullen lowering looks of her Ladyship, 
who would have been more violent in her dis- 
approval had she guessed that lier wishes were I 
to nave no weight as regarded the Lady Margaret ; | 
for he had determined if ever he married at all, ' 
his wife should be Maude Staunton ; and he meant 


recur every instant Having thia lively intereat 
in our neighbours’ affhirs, we can with difficnlfcy 
avoid gossiping about them. But the habit is 
nevertheless dangerous. It create etfismies, and 
separates friends. We meet an acquaintance in 
the street from whom we parted but yesterday on 
the most friendly terms. We wonder why we 
are passed by with an infinitesimally small nod 
of acknowledgment, or perhaps with no recognition 
at all. If we deem it worth while to investigate 
the cause of this coldness, we shall generally dis- 
cover that some one has been biassing the mind of 
our friend against us, A few ra.sh words will set 
a family, a neighbourhood, a nation by the ears ; 
they have often done so. Half the lawsuits and 
half the w'ars have been brought about by talking 
about people instead of about things. * Where 
no wood is, there the fire gocth out : so where 
there i.s no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth.’ 

Tins sort of personal talk is not only wrong but 
! stupid. It is generally indulged in by j»ersons 
devoid of brains, cduciition, and culture. People 
who read and think, prefer to talk of ideas and 
thing.s. They live in a high intellectual atmo- 
sphere, where chit-chat about their neighbours’ 


it 

C 0 X V E P S A T I 0 N. 

It is frequently remarked that the art of conversa- 
tion is lost ; that everything is printed nowadays 
and nothing said ; that such good talkers and 
good listeners as Dr Johnson and bis friends are 
extinct creatures. We do not think that these 
laments are justified. It is of course true that | 
the printing-ijress has in a measure superseded j 
the tongue, but not altogether ; for tlie living voice j 
of man has a power of charming and influencing | 
that can never be exercised by dead letters. It is 
true we do not now make a business of conversa- 
tion and stake our reputation on a mot, as did Dr 
Johnson’s contemporaries ; but perhaps this fact 
increases rather than dimini.slies the charm of 
modem talk. It is more simple and natural, loss 
dogmatic and egotistical. In our pleasant chats 
at afternoon teas and tennis-parties we can well 
dispense wdth stilted lectures of the ‘ Sir, said Dr 
Johnson’ type. But though we are by no means 
destitute of conversational powers, there are cer- 
tain rules as regards talking which are too often 
neglected in our social intercourse. 

The first rule we must observe is to avoid perso- 
nalities. But this is by no means an easy thing 
to do ; for the love of personalities is almost 
universal— a love seen in the child who asks you 
to tell him a story, meaning thereby somebody’s 
adventure ; a love testified by the interest adults 
take in reading biographies ; a love gratified by 
police reports, court news, divorce cases, accounts 
of accidents, and lists of births, marriages, and 
death.s; a love displayed even by conversations 
in the street, where fragments of dialogue heard 
in passing shew that mostly between? men, and 
always between women, the personal pronouns 


incomc-s, (juarrels, dress, and servants — llie little 
wearisome jealousies of Mr or Mrs A in refer- 
ence to Mr or Mrs B does not enter. 

The temptation to sin a:,'ain.st good-nature and 
good ta.ste in conversation for the sake of rai.sing a 
laugh and gaining admiration, is a very strong one 
in the case of those who have been gifted with wit 
and humour. But it is the abuse of these noble 
gifts rather than their use tliat leads astray. On 
this point we may quote the following words : 
‘When wit,’ says Sydney Smith, ‘is combined 
with sense and information ; when it is softened 
by Vicnevolence and restrained by principle ; when 
it is in the hands of a man who can use it and 
despise it ; who can be witty, and something more 
than witty; who loves honour, justice, decency, 
good-nature, morality, and religion ten thousand 
times better tlian wit -wit is then a beautiful and 
delightful part of our nature.’ 

If we would be agreeable and improving com- 
panions, W(? nmst be good lustenors as well as good 
talkers, and carefully observe certain occasions of 
silence. ‘The occasions of silence,’ says Bishop 
Butler, ‘ are obvious— namely, when a man has 
nothing to say, or nothing but what is bettor 
unsaid ; better either in regard to .some particular 
persons lie is present with, or from its being an 
interruption to conversation of a more agreeable 
kind ; or better, lastly, with regard to himself.’ 

Nowhere is there room for the display of good 
manners so much as in conversation. It is a part 
of good manners not to talk too much. liemem- 
bering that the first syllable of the word conversa- 
tion is con (with), that it means talking toith 
another, we .should abstain from lecturing, and be 
as ready to listen as to talk. Our anecdote or 
sharp reply will keep, or need not find utterance at 
all ; BO we arc not under the necessity of interrupt- 
ing our companion, and voting him by our looks a 
bore, or at least an interruption to our own much 
better remarks. But besides the rule, that we 
should not be impatient to get in our word, that a 
few brillimit flashes of silence should occur in our 
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eoTiTersation^ another rule in, not to take for our 
theme— ourselves. We must remember that, as 
a rule, we and our concerns can be of no more 
importance to other men than they and their 
concerns arS to tn. 

Every one will understand from painful experi- 
ence what h meant by a bore, though it is not 
very easy to describe the creature. A bore is 
a heavy, pompous, meddling person who harps 
on one string, occupies an undue share of con- 
versation, and says tilings in ten words which 
re(}uired only two ; all the time being evidently 
convinced that he is making a great impression. 

‘ It is easy,’ says Sydney Smith, ‘ to talk of carni- 
vorous annuals and beasts of prey ; but does such 
a man, who lays waste a w'hole party of civilised 
beings by prosing, rellect upon the joys he spoils, 
and the misery he creates in the course of his 
life ? and that any one who listens to liim 
through politeness, would prefer toothache or ear- 
ache to his conversation ? Does he consider the 
extreme uneasiness wdiich ensues when the com- 
pany have discovered a man to be an extremely 
absurd person, at the same time that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to convey to tJie terrible being, 
by words or manner, the most distant suspicion of | 
the discovery i And then, who punishes this 
bore ? What sessions and what assizes for him ? 
When tlio judges have gone their vernal and 
autumnal rounds, the sheep-stealer disappears, the 
swindler has been committed to penal servitude. 
But after twenty years of crime, the bore is dis- 
covered in the same house, in the same attitude, 
eating the same soui), still untried, unpunished.’ 

In all ages, women’s conversation has been made 
a subject for ridicule. They are .said to talk too 
nmcli, to have venomous spiteful tongues, to be 
addicted to nagging, to disdain argumentation and 
even sense in their talk. For ourselves w'e believe i 
that the .sins of tlie tongtie are committed about ! 
equally by both sextss. Of courst; women have i 
more talking to do than •men have, for social ! 
intercourse is inaiuiy iiuie,bted to them for its | 
exi.stence. And their desire to please in society 
may sometimes tempt women to talk too much ; j 
if indeed there can I'C too much of con versa- | 
tion so symx>atlietic, humorous, and full of nice 1 
distinctions a.s is that of women whom all i 
agree to call ‘charming.’ Let not the Cynic, 
who, , if he has hilu^^ei^ never said a fooli.sh 
thing, na« perhaps never done a wise one, quote 
in rct’eronce to the conversation of such women, 
roi)e’s lines : 

Words are like leaves; and whore they most 
abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

What are and what are not ‘ women’s rights,’ 
is a point much disputed ; but that it is their duty 
to cultivate the art of conversation, none will 
question. But as the hearts of women are kind 
and sympathetic, so have they no excuse for crush- 
ing little 8ensibilitie.s, violating little proprieties, 
and overlooking little discriminations ; in a word, 
for committing those faults which make the con- 
versation of ill-natured people so dispiriting and 
painful. 

The aim of every talker should be never to 
be long and never to be wrong. And the only 
way w% can approximate to this perfection of 
sociableness is to cultivate both our heads and 


hearth The conv^sation of really cultured people 
ia nevCT vulgar and never empty ; more 
this, it is free from envy, hatred, and all unotei- 
tableness. 

‘HOVELLING.’ 

Thb pleasant old town of Deal is situated on the 
east coast of Kent, nearly opposite the centre of 
the famons Goodwin Sands, which from time 
immemorial have been the terror of the mariner. 
The very name rings on the ear like a sort 
of knell, which seems to carry with it a painfnl 
association of shipwreck and death. 

Everything, however, is done by that gennine 
sailors’ friend the ‘Trinity House,’ that ample 
funds, modem science, and careful forethought 
can do, os is evidenced by accurate charts of the 
locality, and by buoying and lighting these 
dreaded quicksands for the xvholc ten miles of 
their roach, in or<ler to warn mariners of their 
danger. But notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, shipwrecks only too frequently occur on the 
Goodwin.s, e.specially to foreign vessels unused to 
the peculiarities of these w'aters, and ignorant of 
the fact that the services of a pilot are absolutely 
necessary when passing these dangerous shoals. 
Nor is it too much to say — indeed it is very well 
known — that many more lives would be annually 
.sacrificed and ships and property lost, but for 
that w'atchful care, skill, and daring, so constantly 
and unflinchingly exhibited by boatmen belonging 
to Deal and its immediate neighbours Walmer 
and Kingsdown. It is to these men and to their 
peculiar calling that the terms ‘hovellers’ and 
‘hovelling’ (the derivation of which we shall 
afterwards explain) are commonly applied. Deal 
claims the largest share in point of numbers 
of these bravo fellows, as being by far the largest 
of the three places named. 

During the bright days of summer, or whilst 
finc! weather and soft airs continue, a stranger 
visiting Deal, and unacquainted with the real 
attribute.? of these men, would set down the 
hovellers as a lazy idle set of fellows, who 
appear to do nothing the livelong day but ‘loaf’ 
about the beach, lounging on the capstans, lolling 
on the boat-stages, or ‘ shoring up ’ against the 
nearest xvall, or any projection that will servo aa 
a convenient leaning-post. Dres.sed in the usual 
heavy blue clothing, cut sailor-fashion large and 
Oixsy, and shining hat, which they never seem to 
change winter or summer, there they sit or loll, 
hands invariably in pockets, short clay in mouth, 
smoking, chatting, and joking. Such are the Deal 
hovellers. That these men are idle for the time 
being is, doubtless, true enough ; but this enforced 
temporary idleness only serves to bring into 
greater contrast their daring when afloat. Let a 
tempestuous hurricane arise, when the sea is 
lashed into rage and fury ; when the waves are 
running ‘mountains high,’ and the fearful breakers 
are plainly visible all along the fatal ‘Sands;’ 
when landsmen gladly seek the welcome shelter 
of solid bricks and mortar ; when no one remains 
a moment out of doors, or cares to buffet the fury 
of the stosm any longer than he can possibly 
help; when the black and angry sky contrasts 
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strangely with the white and foaming sea— tAen is j crew who are’’ able to do so instantly leap into 
the hoveller’s opportunity. the boat ; for if another wave catches her in 

Without the smallest hesitation, and fearing this position she must be dashed to pieces. Then 
neither winds nor waves, dressed in his canvas indeed is a moment of intense anxiety and peril, 
waterproofs, his ‘sou-wester’ hat .tied under liis and all hands haul tipou the cable witn might and 
chin, the boatman and his companions assemble main for dear life until the boat gradually draws 
on the beach; one of the splendidly built Deal away from the w'reck. II, however, all are not 
boats is quickly manned by brave and ready hands, rescued in the first attempt, the same perilous 
and launched through the boiling surf, often at the j manoeuvre has to be played perhaps several times 
risk of being swamped, or stove in, at the very out- 1 in succession. Coolly and cautiously the hovellers 
set— -a casualty that nothing but the consummate ' handle their boat ; the cable is again veered out, 
tact and skill exhibited by these men alone ! and again she runs alongside the wreck, until at 


{ uevents— and quickly hoisting their close-reefed 
ugsail, whilst sea and spray fly high over the 
boat, away they go for the ‘ Sands ; ’ certainly the 
very last place on earth where any one would 
willingly find himself during a tempest of wind 
and rain. But the hovellers dare this extreme 
danger on the bare chance of falling in with any 


length the dangerous game is rewarded, and all the 
crew have been at last got on board. Then all 
hands again haul on the cable, and the boat, with 
the rescued crew, ultimately drifts clear of the 
wreck. 

But, as the risk and danger are still most im- 
minent, not a moment must be wasted ; the boat’.s 


vessel requiring a pilot, or information, or help of I cable is therefore instantly cut with a blow of a 
any kind ; and it has often happened that a boat’s I hatchet (witlumt whicli useful tool no lioveller’s 


crew of these brave fellows have been out battlin" boat ever 


with winds and waves for forty-eight hours or ; up. 


ever goes to sea), and the sail is quickly run 
But although tlic sufferers are all now safe 


more at a stretch, wholly exposed to the severities in the boat, do not suppose that the work is done, 
of the weather — for these boats are not decked — or that the danger is yet by any means over ; for 
without the smallest return for their courage and before the boat, can roach the friendly shore, a 
labour; for it labour of the severest kind, to j great and perilous gulf has to be piissed, consisting 
which extreme peril is frequently added. But, ! of the terrible breakers of the Sands and the raging 
on the other hand, it is very well known that | M-aves beyond ; so that another fierce and desperate 
many a noble ship and many a valuable life | struggle witii winds and ocean for seven or eight 
have owed their preservation, from the dcstructiv'e ; long and weary miles lias to he encountered before 
Goodwins, entirely to tlie fearless daring of these the rescued crew and their gallant preservers 
Deal hovellers. are landed on Deal beach. Even here, on tlie 

Many indeed are the touching, but no less very threshold of home, the danger still continues ; 
truthful tales that are frequently told of some j for the utmost skill and caution must be observed 
unfortunate ship which had run on these Sands, i in order to ellect a lauding, as accidents have 


Goodwins, entirely to tlie fearless daring of these the rescued crew and their gallant preservers 
Deal hovellers. are landed on Deal beach. Even here, on tlie 

Many indeed are the touching, but no less very threshold of home, the danger still continues ; 
truthful tales that are frequently told of some j for the utmost skill and caution must be observed 
unfortunate ship which had run on these Sands. | in order to ellect a lauding, as accidents have 
And the crew, finding their distress signals ap])a- : occasionally hajipcucil from tlie unskilful bcach- 


rently unheeded, and tliat every earthly hope of 
succour had seemingly fled, had calmly resignccl 
themselves to the dieadful, and apparently certain, 
fate awaiting them ; when suddenly, through the 
deepeniug gloom, the driving mist, or the "blind- 
ing snow, there has hove in sight the saving angel 
in the form of a Deal lugger, manned by eight 
ox ten resolute hearts and strong arras ; and a 
stentorian voice, heard above even the roar of the 
elements, has hailed them, and bidden them ‘ hold 
on,’ as help was uigh ! 


ing of a crowded boat. It will thus be seen that 
from launching to bcacliiug, from first to la-t 
during the whole of tliis severe elemental battle, 
hist ing probably many hours, these men may be 
said to carry their liveV in their hands ; and yet it 
is both a common and a true saying, that hovvever- 
bad a hoveller may he in all other matters, he 
will never hesitate a single moment to attempt a 
rescue when life is in danger, liowever fearful and 
xuiequal the odds may be against him. 

Desperate and perilous as the life-boat service is, 


In these praiseworthy efforts to approach an it is not, after all, so much so as this, for the simple 
imperilled snip and rescue her crew, the real reason that in the one case the boat is expressly 
work of the^ gallant hovellers may be said to built and arranged with every applianco that art, 


work of the gallant hovellers may be said to 
be only beginning; for the great difficulty now 
to be surmounted is to get sufficiently close to 
the ship to receive her crew on board the lugger 
and yet to avoid a violent collision between boat 
and ship— a circumstance very likely to happen 
from the extreme violence and agitation of the sea. 


science, mid practical experience can suggest, 
for the w’ork to be undertaken ; whereas the boat 
of the hoveller is the ordinary beach boat, nothing 
more, and of course destitute of air-boxes or ariy^^ 
other contrivance to keep her afloat in case of 
swaiujiing ; but in all other respects as finely built 


Should the boat but once hit the ship full end on, a craft and as admirably fitted for her work as any 
even if she escaped the consequences of such a in the kingdom. 

blow, the next wave would •Drooablv wash her on I Sneh then is the rnndern ‘bnveller’ nnrl oiifb 


blow, the next wave would probably wash her on 
to or over it, to the certain destruction of all hands. 
The mode of procedure is as follows. When the 
danger is very great and the sea very high, tlie sail 
of the boat is lowered and the anchor dropped 
considerably to windward of the labouring ship. 
With consummate judgment and caution, only 
gained by long experience, the cable is then ‘paid 
out’ yard by yard, and the heavy rolling sea is 
allowed to carry the boat, little by little, towards 
the vessel, till she is almost alongside.* And now 
not a second is to be lost, and those of the ship’s 


Such then is the modern ‘hoveller,’ and such 
is the usual occupation understood by ‘hovelling.’ 
When not engaged in the active work of his 
calling, the hoveller may be frequently seen 
cruising about the neighbourhood of the Sands, 
or taking pilots or friends to, or bringing them 
from, outward-bound ships rin the Downs. His 
Services are also secured in takiftg out anchors 
and cables to ships in want of such articles ; or 
fishing up and recovering — where possible — 
anchors and cables which have been abandoned 
and buoj^ed ; or recovering what he can of ship- 
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wrecked cargoes, for all of which he claims 
salvage. He is also serviceable in carrying 
■mgent orders or letters to the outward-bouno, 
and many snch other occnijations, with per- 
haps a littSfe fishing, or a little * pleasuring * with 
visitors in the summer, which, though undoubtedly 
irregular and fluctuating enough, pays perhaps in 
the end fairly well ; and if the rtlan absbiius from 
the curse of intemperance, and is careful and 

J rudent, as many to their credit are in an eminent 
egree, a comfortable little home is generally the 
result. The wife also often helps to bring ‘ grist 
to the mill ’ by working on her own account in a 
variety of ways, or in keeping a shop, or in letting 
apartments. 

Like all other inhabitants of the coasts opposite 
or near to P’rance, the hoveller of half a century 
ago was, as a matter of course, an inveterate 
smuggler. The trade was then carried on by 
him with uncommon gusto and address ; and 
it has been said — we know not how truthfully 
■ — that more than one fortune has been made, 
especially during the long war, out of brandy, 
wine, silk, and lace, the products of ‘Fair 
I'rance,’ which had never been subjected to the 
scrutiny of a British Customs officer. But if the 
hoveller was in his day an inveterate smuggler, 
he was not a whit worse than his neighbours in 


He bravely goes forth to the struggling ship, and 
as has been described, he carries his boat to wind- 
ward, and with anchor down, be pays out caWe 
till his craft has all but touched the ship. Here 
surelj^ might be a fitting opportunity for testing 
the virtues of oil in subduing broken seas ; for, as 
has been now repeatedly urged in these columns, 
oil or fatty matter when thrown on a wave-tossed 
sea, converts broken water into smoothly rolling 
water, and thus prevents what would otherwise 
be white-crested waves from breaking over the 
boat or ship. Oil too, as we have also shewn, 
has the peculiarity of calming the sea to windward^ 
as well as to leeward, of the spot into which it 
has been cast, a phenomenon which materially 
enhances its saving virtues. Again we commend 
the subject to all who are interested in the welfare 
of our marine community, — Ed.] y 

LESSONS IN COOKERY FOR CHILDREN. 
Manual dexterity in any art is more readily 
acquired in youth than in after-life. The trick 
of handling and skilful manipulation, upon which 
in a great measure the success of cookery depends, 
does not come easily to those who have not been 
accustomed to use their hands from childhood, 
the adjoining' coun'lies.” Th^practice’seems^ { Tlie science of cookery is better appreciated by 

inhereiit in all coast-born men when there Jiappens older minds ; but the practical part should be 

to be the ojiporturiity ; and it has always been j taught as early as possible, A lady who had 

found one of the most dillicult of tasks to make 
these men comprehend that although they may 

have fairly bought and paid for goods, the pro- 

duct of a foreign country, they arc breaking the 
laws in trying to evade imj)ort duty. 

The origin of the term ‘hoveller,’ as applied to 1 
a boatnuui on these coasts, is somewhat uncertain. { 

It would appear from an ancient record of the j 
period, that King Edward 111. appoijited certain i 
gentlemen wlio were to tindertake to patrol and ' 
guard tlie coasts of Kent, at that time the great ' 
highway into England, especially from France. : 

These, gentlemen were each to furnish, from the ' 
county lying on or near the coa.bt, a stated ; 
number of men-at-arms and ‘ hobilers,’ to form ; 


I formerly some experience of School-board teach- 
ing, informs us that the children were required 


at each demonstration lesson to give up the notes 
of their last ]e.sson to be corrected. They ■were 
catechised continuously, and tasted the dishes 
cooked. After a time, six or eight of the brightest 
children were allowed to come down and cook in 
the second half of the lesson what they had seen 
the teacher do in the first. The notes of the 
]>upil-teachers were most perfect ; but the work 
of the little girb was the best, a fact which would 
s(fem to illustrate our theory. AVe do not pur- 
pose to speak farther of the work of the School- 


a regular day-watch ns well as a night-watch, so I which has now no connection with South 

that the j)atrolling of the coast would be thus ; Kensington. 

comstantly kept np. This is in all jirobability ■ In a former paper on Demonstrations in Cookery 
the iiivt mention of anything like the establisli- | we mentioned that a special programme consisting 
nicnfol .1 ‘coastguard,’ although their object was, i of twenty lessons had been made for the use of 

smugglers, but ^to give ; Tlie notes of this course of lessons, with 

s 



by thcBc incu over their defensive urniour * but I l^*s,sons are used, ior outside denioiLstnitions gene- 


other explanations liav^e been given. 

Although their services are now no longer needed 
to guard orr coasts, or to resist the invader, still 

a 1 ^ ^ A . „ i» 1 11 ? 


rall^’’, and arc carried out at the School fur Cookery 
at South Kensington in childrcu’.s practice-classes. 
Classes for children are not established perma- 


the present race of liovellcrs are ever ready to j nently at that School ; but for .some time past the 
rival their lorcfathers — i .... ,i. . •' . .. . .. ... 


m patient and enduring 
courage, and in doing battle, not indeed with an 
eiieuiy of flesh and blood, where life is to be 
cruelly sacrificed, but wdtk something far more 
sublimely terrible, where life is to be nobly saved 
from the ruthless angry sea. 

[We would take this opiJortunity of again 
urging the necessity of using oil as an aid in 
rescuing human life. The avocation of the hoveller 
is just tfic one in which oil would be invaluable. 


Cooks’ Company have sent girls there from their 
ward schools to have practical les.sons in plain 
cookery. Tlie children from Holy Trinity School, 
West Brompton, have also been sent there by 
the clergy for the same course of instruction. 

In her Report for the year fuding 31st March 
1878, the Lady Superintendent says: ‘With a 
view to making the instruction as practically use- 
ful as possible to the children, we have fitted up 


•n 
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ofte Mtdbm wt& tfaA mo^ ordinary nWnsils 
such a« OTory wuej uroihaii would be likely to 
.TOS8e8S» Wb tiiite twi^ve iu each class. 

jDa are six etoves, 

two ^ at each, stove. Four 

of tbOw stoves are^ and po^ble, requir- 

ing no ftang; they can be used either open or 
ahull have a nice oven, and make an excellent 
ironing stove. They cost about thirty shillings ; 
and it is much to be desired that the people could 
be induct to take to these stoves in preference 
to the miserable little grates generally found in 
their homes. If the clejgy would organise stove- 
clubs as well as coal-clubs, this reformation could, 

I think, soon be effected. These stoves are not 
extravagant, and will bum anything in the shape 
of fuel. They are known iix the trade as the 
Princess, and are manufactured by Srnith and 
Wellstood, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. At j 
present our children’s practice- classes are com- ; 
posed only of girls. I hope in time the same ; 
opportunity will be given to boys for acquiring ! 
instruction, which in many of the vocations of ' 
manhood would prove of great service to them, j 
We have had boys at our local demonstration | 
classes, and found them even more apt pu])ils I 
than the girls, though our branch of instruction ' 
is one to which our small pupils as a rule take ' 
very kindl}'.’ 

These pnictice-classes at the .School for Cookery 
are held twice a week. The children cook for two 
hours ; and a third hour is given to clearing up the ' 
kitchen, laying the cloth for dinner, .and waiting . 
at table. The work is so .arranged that every ^ 
separate branch, both of the cookery and other 
operations, is taught to each child by turns. The i 
children dine at the School before leaving, and : 
thus have an opportunity of tfusting the di.shes , 
they have prepared. They set about their w'ork i 
with a right good will ; and two of the most (piali- i 
fled staffUeachera are specially devoted to iheir ' 
instruction. 1 

Demonstrations to children are usually given in i 
turn with other work by teacbers who are scut 
out from the School, Occasionally after a cour.se | 
of demonstrations, practice-classes are held, in ' 
which the children cook what they have seen j 
clone. Of course no amount of demonstration is : 
of value unless it invariably le.ad up to actual prac- 1 
tice in the art of cookery ; children must practise ' 
for themselves everything they have been taught. I 
At the same time it is es.seutial that the theory i 
be learned before the practice is attempted, an by ; 
that means children w'ill cook more intelligently. ! 
They .should first have inrorm.ation regarding tlie ' 
various processes and the ingredients u.sed, which ^ 
cannot well be conveyed to them while they are ' 
at work ; but like working out a sum in arithmetic i 
which has been set by a teacher, the children ! 
should invariably be allowed, if at all practicable, j 
10 work out the cookery-lccture with their own j 
hands. j 

An excellent teacher of our acquaintance, before | 
conducting a practice-class, gathers the chihlren ' 
around her and gives them a short lecture. For j 
instance, if the subject of the day be Pastry, she | 
makes her pupils clearly understand the difference j 
between short crust and flaky crust, tells them the | 
kind of fat that may be used, and the proportion ■ 
which thn' should bear to the flour lin order to j 
make rich crust, plain crust, or crust of medium j 


richness. It would be well if ©very teecher were 
to follow some such plan. Demonstration lessons 
prepare the groxtnd of the mind for the eced of 
knowledge we wish to sow. A good cook most 
pay constant attention to detail^ aniF j^ers of 
observation and foresight have to be developed 
in her. ♦ 

It has been said that * teaching of the hands is 
not a thing separate and far apart from the teach- 
ing of the head. The education of common things 
cannot be rightly imparted or received without the 
exercise of thought and intellect. To be tanght to 
think is the basis of all education. To ask and to 
be answered, and to be able to tell again the how 
and the wherefore of the daily material of the 
daily work of the hands, is a direct and success- 
ful exertion of observation and mental power.’ 
Children should always take notes of a demon- 
stration lesson, and questions should be given 
them to answer next time. The language 
employed must bo simple. There is no clever- 
nc.sa displayed in talking over the heads of one’s 
•audience ; but adaptability is the highest art. We 
believe that if the plan of teaching cookery to 
children is more generally adopted, the next 
generation will he.ar far le.s8 of that domestic 
grievance — the .scarcity of good cook.s. 


THK i;.SK.S 01’ Fl.IlX.S. 

In the Firn JFurld, we are told bv the autimr, 
Mr F. tl. Heath, ‘that many species of tltese beauti- 
ful plant.s arc used not only for food iukI medicine, 
but for economic purpo.ses. An IVt-xl, they are 
chielly useful to the ai)original inhabit.ants of .some 
foreign countries. In the larger of the exotic 
ferms the trec-like species, the inner part of the 
stem, stipes or rhi'/.oma — corresponding to what 
would be the ]iith iu other plants— and sometimes 
the. whole of the tuberous rhizom.a, is e.aten gene, 
rally after bedng boiled. In India, some of tlie 
natives boil the tops Vxf one species of fern, and 
eat them with shrimp-curry. Amongst ourselves, 
two of the most beautiful species — the Dracken and 
the, Male Fern — .arc said to have been sometimes 
used a.s ingredients in the manufacture of beer ; 
whilst one foreign species (Aspidium frtx'iriina) is 
actually .stated to have been used for making tea. 
Our n.ative Maidenhair used at one time to furnish 
a principal ingredient for a simp c.alled ro/n'W'ii?-.,'. 

. . . The root-.stock of the lioyal Fern (/ hmunda 
regalis) was in times gone by, ropnteil to posse.ss 
the quality of healing wounds, whether applied to 
them externally, or taken inwardly in the form of 
a decoction. Its outward ajqilieation was con- 
.siderod a specific again.st brui.sc 3 or sprains, and 
good for bones broken or out of joint ; and taken 
inwardly, it was also believed to be good for 
cholic and for splenetic di.sorders. In some parts 
of Europe its root-stock is said to bo used, after 
being bofled in water, for the purpo.se of starching 
linen. ... A pleasant and familiar inhalnUant of 
our lanes and woods, the Common Polypody 
{Pobjpodium vuhjare), has had ascribed to it by 
ancient herbalists, various medicinal qualities, 
amongst them being the power of curing coughs 
and asthmatic affections, the dried rhizornas being 
powdered for the purpo.se and mixed with honey.* 
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A SPRING VISIT TO ISCHL. 

On tlie banks of the lachl, in the fertile vale of 
that name, surroanded by rocks, pine-forests, and 
snow-capped mountains, and not far from the 
greater stream of the Traun, stands the Emperor 
of Austria's white villa, sheltered from winds and 
intrusive ;^'lances by a background of rocky hills 
and forests, and shut out from the road in front 
by its own thick belt of plantation. It is a pretty 
unpretentious house, merely decorated (like most 
of the houses in Ischl) with long verandas over- 
hung by waving creepers, save that its character 
of hunting- lodge is proclaimed by the groups ofi 
chamois cjirved in bold relief which fill the pedi- j 
merits, and by the bronze group of dogs held j 
back liy the listening huntsman, which stands ! 
at the heail of the flight of steps leading to the ■ 
entrance. The smooth-shaven lawns and brilliant 
ribbon-borders give a charming home-like air to 
the space immediately surrounding the imperial 
villa ; but it looks what it i.s, a patch reclaimed j 
from the wild mountain and forest behind. In I 
five minute.s you may ascend the well-kept wind- 1 
ing patlis w’hich lead from the shrubberies, to | 
find .yourself in the midst of the beech and j 
pine wliich clothe every mountain around IsChl ■ 
to i's summit ; your progre.ss made easy by steps, i 
wmodeu bridge.s, and rustic seats, but ail else left ' 
iu the tender caresses of Nature, w’itli her under- * 
growth of fern, yellow vetch, lilies, heath, bil- j 
berry, and delicate rock-creepers. An occa.sional ■ 
clearing w'ill allow you to survey the villa at your j 
feet, and the smiling meadows which slope down j 
from the v/oods to fill the valley ; and above all, i 
in every direction, the snows Avbich crown the ' 
rocks ; while, in fine weather, a gap to the south ' 
reveals the glaciers of the distant Dachsteiu. | 

Hitherto Ischl has been chiefly the resort of ■ 
the Viennese, who, during the short season, ! 
import thither the taste, refinement, and gaiety j 
which characterise their capital ; but the railway, j 
opened in 1877, now place-s it in direct communi- j 
cation not only with Vienna and Linz, vid Weis 
and Gmunden, but with Griitz the Styrian capital, I 


and also through Villach with Trieste and Venice ; 
thus opening out a short and easy route from 
Eastern Austria into Italy, W'hich may prove a 
formidable rival to the Brenner, and make Ischl 
more generally known to the bulk of travellers. 

During the six weeks in July and August, 
when the Empress pays her usual visit, the 
Viennese are glad to escape from the dust 
and heat of their capital to take the salt baths 
and Muitcrs with which Ischl is handsomely 
provided. Tlien every house lets one or more 
of its rooms ; the four large hotels are full to 
overflowing: hor.ses are summoned from field-work 
to convey touri.sts to the many neighbouring points 
of beauty and interest on the various lakes of the 
Salz.kammcrgut ; chairs and porters are in great 
recpiest by invalids taking their baths ; cafes com- 
manding the noted points of view on the neigh- 
bouring hills awake to business after a long 
slumber ; and bauds play Strauss’s waltzes in the 
gardens. Then the thick shades of the Promenade 
which skirts the rapid Traun are no longer given 
up to washerwomen and their wooden boards ; 
fashionable toilets flit about the dark red loi/fjias, 
and enliven the carved wooden balconie,.^, all 
wreathed witli spray.s of Virginian creeper, or 
embosomed in the thick foliage of tlie Pfeifen- 
stranch, a favourite creeping Aristolochia, whose 
brown trumpet-flower hears a droll resemblance to 
the long curved German pipes. 

Even when the season is at its height, it is easy 
to esca]w at once from the gay crowd into the 
woods around, and dream away a quiet afternoon 
iu their thick shades, with bird's and squirrels for 
companions, and the murmur of the stream below 
for music. But it may be that, like some other 
places, Ischl is most enjtiyable in its ordinary con- 
dition, in the fine weather of June and September, 
when there are .still stray tourists enough about 
to prevent it from looking deserted, though all is 
quiet and restful. We visited it at the end of 
May, when the beeches were still in their tender 
greens, and the meadow.s blue with gentians, or 
converted ihto huge piuk and blue flower-beds by 
a delicate blending of forget-me-not and lychnis. 
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Sim s)umc Imllistitljr overhead, itoow 
lay in Mtcduss aaKmg the dark j^ines that crested 
every hill/ iMaii stream was a rashing 

torttiht ; and vni sre indiaed to thhiik the natives 
ilwro they toM ua that it was then 

IIm Emperor and Empress are absent, 
the paxk'gatas stand open all day, and we found 
otunelves free to enter unquestioned and wander at 
will, walking into the greenhouses, watching the 
]^anting*out of flower-borders, and sitting in the 
arbonrs, and enjoying the grounds as if they were 
our own, without so much as the formality of 
giving our names. The only part from which the 
public is excluded is the private circus, where the 
Empress trains her favourite horses to perform 
such tricks as ringing a bell, sitting on a chair, 
and taking bread from her hand. 

This large-hearted trust in their people is char- 
acteristic of the imperial family, which throws 
open the gates of Schonbrunn even when in resi- 
dence, and makes troops of its subjects welcome to 
pass through the courtyard and palace itself, on 
their way to roam through its lovely grounds. 

The Emperor usually invites some of his neigh- 
bours to share his hunting-parties when he is 
down at Ischl, and while there, dons the hunting 
costume of giuy and green, which is so becoming to 
the mountaineer, and which harmonises perfectly 
with the gray rock and green pine-forest among 
w'hich he moves. Most of the men wear dark -green 
stockings, corresponding with the green facings 
of their gray coats and the green waistcoats, which 
are occasionally adorned with rows of silver coin 
as buttons ; their costume being completed by a 
high-crowned green felt hat, at tlie back of which, 
in the broad green ribbon, is worn a tuft of 
feathers or a spike of real flowers. The latter is 
commonly supplied by the wife or sweetheart, so 
that if a man appears without this decoration, the 
neighbours say : ‘ Ah, look at that poor fellow ! 
He has no one to give him flowers.’ It is a pity 
that this picturescjue costume should be confined 
to the men. The women have notlung remarkable 
about them but their head-dres-s, which is more 
useful than becoming ; it consists of a long black 
silk kerchief, fastened tightly over the head, and 
knotted behind, where it hangs over the neck in 
long ends. The old w'omen draw it down over 
the forehead ; while the younger ones arrange it 
rather more tostefiilly, allowing the front hair to 
be seen. This black kerchief is in general use 
throughout Southern Austria, and may be noticed 
along the Danube down to Vienna, where it is 
replaced by a more dainty head-dress of light 
wool. In hot weather, a white kerchief may take 
its place, but the black one is always at hand to 
cover it in caae of rain or wind. 

We saw an unusual influx of holiday costumes, 
in consequencft of the first market held in Ischl 
for two hundred years, taking place during our 
visit ; this was due to the new railroad, which 
we bad also to thank for a 8Ui)ply of green peas 
from the Italian border so early in the year as 
May. The women brought not only butter and 
eggs from the mountains, but large bouquets of 
wild-flowers ; the lily of the valley, as the general 
favourite, was pre-eminent by its abundance, but 
there were not wanting large masses of Alpine 
flowers, such as the deep-blue gentian^ the brown 
lady’s-alipper, a large rose-coloured piimula, and 


a tiny aisdea which Hiay called Ein-IJohue (Ice- 

flower). 

A few we^ ouliei^ and what a jay »pm>j 
carpet must have covered ^e woodia through 
which we wandered, where ti» leaves hepatica, 
cyclamen, and (Thristmas rose now wove a mass of 
varied greens ! We were however in time to see 
the Solomon’s seal nodding its white bells, and 
Herb Paris raising his head in moist shady nooks i 
while bright pinks and spikes of deep-blue sage 
enliveued all the roadside banks, and the air was 
perfumed by the pansies which clustered at the 
edge of the fields, and the honeysuckle which 
covered the hedges. Large strawberry blossoms 
too everyw’here attracted our notice, tantalising us 
with the prospect of scarlet fruit which w'e could 
not stay to see ripened. Vegetation abounded 
everywhere, even to the stones of the bridges, 
from whose crevices waved many a delicate plume 
of fern. 

To walk in such woods as surround Ischl is to 
have a new revelation of the charm and majesty 
of trees ; you enter the solemn silence of the 
pine-forest, to be awed by the slender dark trunks 
which surround you on .all sides, shutting out the 
world and even the sky above ; shadowy remi- 
! nisccnces of our remote ancestors’ worship in their 
forest temples flit across your mind, mingled with 
fragments of German poems innumerable, in which 
the pine-tree plays so prominent a p.'irt. Then 
childhood’s dormant fancies come to life again. 
How natural for the Babes of the Wood to have 
lost their way in such a })lace ; and here in this 
lonely little cottage, on wliioh you suddenly come 
in the midst of the dense tree.'<, the Three Bears 
must undoubtedly once have lived ; nor would 
you be in the least surprised to see Little Silver- 
locks pop out from that small window! All is 
enchantment, all mystery ; yet follow that track to 
the left, cross the little limpid stream, and in ten 
minutes you will find yourself on the high-road 
and passing through -a group of women hoeing 
among the corn ! 

Ischl has many attractions to the sportsman and 
angler ; and any stranger may procure a fishing- 
ticket and try his luck with the trout and grayling 
which abound in its streams ; though the deer 
and capercailzie belong exclusively to the Emperor, 
and may only be shot by those whom he honours 
by an invitation to join liis shooting-parties. 

There is a peculiar charm in the fr^ink sim- 
plicity of the native.s, who hail the advent of 
foreigners as a compliment to their beautiful 
scenery, and are ready to oblige and assist 
them in every way. You have only to inquire 
about their wild-flowers from the old ilame 
sitting out under her pine balcony, to have a 
fragrant bunch put into your hand ; or admire 
a gay garden, to have its blossoms culled and 
pressed on your acceptance by the peasant- woman, 
glad of the sight of a fresh face and a few friendly 
words in her retired woodland nook. 

The abiding impression left by Ischl, after its 
clear bracing air, snowy heights, and green waters, 
is that of wood, which meets the eye everywhere, 
clothing the mountains, forming the brhlges, suj)- 
plying the gas, roofing the houses, and decorating 
every cottage with balconies ami persiewm ; at 
times too, completely choking the rivers in the 
form of stalwart logs, which are floated by the 
spring torrents along the Ischl, and theuce shot 
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^kmxn, by tiroiwb* «aA fo the te &«l ji®y’bla»to oil tt® part of halmniiaa^ ijai^t 
lihefarnaeeH <» the aalt^worits at l^eneae. ■ be fatal But to grooud on the Spur 
Iscbl tnay u6w:be leadsued in #ii«e mkd j| half death. No iii»n4er^ at auch a moment, that tih^ 
Jiimw froip Liar oh the ©iBubB* whenoa a line i|ei«eigi» <K di««^ among the erew. 
divetges tnrimg^Wela and lAmlamh to Omondan; ^Baoh h»i , Ban #<» port 1 Am irell older oar 
a beautiful jouruig^, living the trarelUr a gUmpaO xKdBoa as go <m,’ SuOh were the omiueuB biqs> 
of the delights awaiting him, by the panorama muro that leachad Hag^'a earn 
of snow'Clad heights and rocky peaks in oon-, * It 's that blackguard Jackson, always growling,’ 
stantview as he approaches; while it transports said Long Michael, aside, to his yeung commander. 

him at times through the black shades of pine- ‘I've a belaying-pin hero, and I’ 

wood, or skirts the pellucid waters of the Traun. ‘ Stop I’ rejoined Hugh, layi^ his hand on the 
Gmunden, the bright clean little capital of the mate’s arm. ^ Trust me, in case of need, to enforce 
Salzkammeigut, tempts the traveller by its lovely obedience. Better, though, to avoid bad blood, 
situation to stay and enjoy the scenery of the I’ll say a word to the crew.’ 
finest of the Austrian lakes, whose waters kiss He did say a word, and the word was well said, 
the feet of many a white house nestling in wood He told them that, as men and sailors, as Chris- 
aiid meadow ; with a background of rocky crag tians and Cornishraen, he felt sure of their courage^ 
and snowy peak, where each mountain seems to and sure of their good-will Perishing fellow- 
vie with its neighbour in picturesque variety of creatures were close at hand. Let them obey 
outline. If he is not pressed for time, he will not orders, and, live or die, they would have done 


fail here to exchange the train for the steamer, 
and enjoy the nine miles’ sail to the head of the 
lake ; unless indeed he happen to share the views 
of a native of Ischl, who considered the new line 
of railway on the right bank of the Traun-See 
equally fmc, ‘since there were two magnificent 
tunnels.’ 

Both steamer and railroad lead to the same 
point, Ebensee, a busy little town at the head of 
the lake, w'liere the brine conveyed in wooden 
pipes from the mines beyond fschl is evaporated 
in the Imperial Boiling Works, and the salt for- 
warded in long barges down the lake and the 
river Traun, to supply the rest of the Austrian 
Empire. From Ebensee the rail lullows the river 
up a narrow valley for hfilf an hour, till it expands 
into the wide luxuriant vale where Ischl stands 
at the conlluence of her two green streams. There 
mo.st comfortable quarler-s may be had in the 
various large hotels, and notably in the old-estab- 
lieh ed Hotel Kreuz, w hose agreeable and attentive j 
landlord is equally remarkable as linguist, sports- 


man, and traveller. He can shew the ladies where | son, starting forward 


their duty. Every minute was w’orth a fortune. 

The sailors set up a cheer. The crew of a tug; 
are not under man-of-war discipline, and even 
j Navy Jack does not always now exhibit the blind 
obedience of his predecessors in the old war-time. 
But seamen who cannot be led by such a leader as 
was Hugh Ashton must be a sorry ship’s com- 
pany. With two or three exceptions, the sailors 
of the Western Maid were with their young cap- 
tain heart and soul. 

The most notable exception was that of Salem 
Jackson, a lathy, loosely-hung fellow, ivlio was 
born in Cornwali certainly, but who had spent his 
best years in America and on board American 
ships, and whose nature did not seem to have l»eeD 
improved by travel. He had come home a scoffer, 
who jeered at the simple chapel-going folks that 
had never left Treport, and he was what was oucu 
known ns a ‘ sca-lavvyer,’ a man given to argue 
and speechify — a character hateful anywhere, but 
douldy detestable on board ship. 

‘Don’t heed hiiu, mates!’ bawled Salem Jack- 


doesn’t know 


to find wild-Howers, and the gentlerneu trout ; 
and if the min which visits all mountain places 
should happen to keep his guests pri.soners for a 
morning, they may Avhilp away the time pleasantly 
enough in e.vainiuing the innuniemble views of 
places he has visited, and trophies of his gun with 
which the corridors are adorned ; or fall back on 
the well-selected library w'bich he places at their 
disposal. Those ivho de.siderate the virtues of 
salt baths and waters, might do worse than spend 
a month or two at Ischl. 

YOUNG LOUD PENIIITIL 

CHAPTER XVI. — the PCRPLE BAO. 

Hugh Ashton, when he undertook to bring the 
Western Maid nearer to the wrecked ship, knew j 
perfectly well that he was entering upon a task of 
no common difficulty and danger. In front was 
the Spur Eeet^ on which the waves burst with a 
fury that almost illumined the air with the white- 
sera of the glancing, ghostly spray. Beyond lay 
an iron-bound coast, on which tall ships unnum- 
bered have laid their bones, while astern shrieked 
the wind and boomed the sea. The steamer was 
in no safe position where she lay. The smashing 
of a paddle-wheel, the snapping of a rudder-chain. 


danger, q fresh-water sailor like he, so we ’ll ' 

Down went the mutineer, felled like an ox, and 
lay panting in the scuppers, the blood trickling 
down his i)ale fece. There had been no need for 
Long Michael’s belaying-pin. Hugh’s strong right 
hand was competent to read a lesson to the con- 
temners of authority, without extraneous aid. 

‘Serve liira right, the chicken-hearted lubber!’ 
exclaimed the mate ; and ‘Serve him right !’ was 
the general verdict of the crew. Even Salem 
Jackson, when he rose, finding himself in n hope- 
less minority of one, begged pardon sulkily, and 
stood waiting for orders. Then Hugh Ashton, 
having got his men in hand, got his vessel in hand 
too, and with a brisk look-out, aud the engines 
hard at work, pushed on. 

The approach to the stranded ship was in itself 
a daring deed, but not a precaution was neglected 
that could make the difference between rashness 
and steady valour. The lead-line wra kept con- 
tinually going, that ehoal-watcr migb.t not be 
suddenly reached. There were three men at the 
helm. The call-boy at the hatchway of the engine-, 
room never slackened his attention for an instant. 
Captain and mate might have been endowed with 
the gift of ubiquity, so unsparing waa the rigi- 
lonce of botlli. 

‘ She ’a breaking up— parting amididiips I .Fns 



OHAMBEES^ JOUEITAX^ 


iGod'9 sakfl^ hfi}{> ! * atmn tbe cry from m board the 
wrecked veawA^-V'-'; 

* We% never fear I * rang forth the 

answer ham toe.«p^l^aching steamer. There was 
an ondimwB and crashing pf timbers, and 

then a^^earea in the huge blackball, and 
the warw came leaping and tumbling through 
the chasm. Very gnasUy looked the few faces 
that peered above the bulwarks of the wreck, in 
the last gleam of the blue light. But just then a 
rocket*line flew from the side of the IJ^ tstern Maid, 
and then another; and a feeble cheer from on 
board the w’reck told that the lines had been 
hauled in and the ropes made fast The steamer, 
with safety, could approach no nearer. It was 
but a perilous bridge that the ropes made, and 
one across which no woman, and few but strong 
men trained to the sea, could have passed amidst 
the jerk and wash of those tumbling, tossing 
waves. ‘Make haste! be quick!’ cried the 
rescuers, as the ship began to part, beam from 
beam, and fragments of wreck, and bales, and 
casks mottled the sea foam. 

One, two, three, four, five of the small company 
on board the wrecked ves.sel, one by one gained 
the steamer’s deck. Of even these, three lost 
their hold of the rope, and were saved, two by 
volunteers who witli lines rouixl tlieir waists 
ventured on the plunge, and one by ’Nezer’s dog 
Neptune, who dashetl into the waves as if the 
adventure were more sport, and cUitclied the . 
collar of a drowning man in his strong teeth, | 
holding on till dog and man were lassoed anti 
hauled in. Three otliers slipped from the rope, ■' 
and perished close to the shattered shij). Then ' 
came the ninth, who hesitated long, until the 
very planks he trod seemed giving way beneath ; 
Jiis feet, and then committed himself, reluctantly, 
to tlje swaying rope. . 

‘A landsman — a passenger, no deubt, by the ' 
awkward ways of him. Why, the chap has some- : 
thing in his hand that hinders him ! ’ said a 
sailor. j 

‘ Hold the rope with both hands ! ’ shouted 
Long Michael ; ‘ keep your grip, I say.’ i 

But before the sentence was finished, the unfor- ' 
lunate man, washed from his hold by an enormous | 
wave, w'as seen struggling with the leaping waters, i 
The distance from the steamer was such, that the ' 
boldest swimmers hc.sitated to make the plunge. ^ 
Hugh released his grasp on Neptune’s collar, and ^ 
with a short excited bark the brave dog dashed j 
over the gangway. A blue light was now burning ' 
at the steamer’s bow. Its glare lit up the surface \ 
of the sea, and by its light the Newfoundland | 
could be seen, swimming gallantly amidst the • 
foam, and bolding on tenaciously to some object: 
submerged beneath the waves. Twice, thrice, a ; 
light rope, with a running noose, was thrown, but j 
it fell short, , ‘ Put the line round me ; ’ shouleil ; 
Hugh, passing the noose beneath his arms ; ‘ and | 
you, lads, be spry to haul in ! ’ And he sprang : 
into the sea, but such was the force and fury of 
the boiling surf tliat he was breathless and faint 
when he, in company with the dog, and the object, 
whatever it was, which the dog had seized be- 
tween bis teeth, M’as dragged on board his vessel. 
Curiosity was excited as to this latter. 

‘ It ’s a dead child ! ’ said one. ‘ It ’s a bundle ! ’ 
said another. ‘ It’s nabbut a Img, thart you poor 
chap lost bis life for, and no gold in ’t, nouther, to 


[judge by the heft!* remarked, in tents of dia* 
I appointment^ a third l^-etander. Of those reacued, 
three were ordinary- seamen, forektn^ to judge 
bv their swarthy oomplexions and rings m 


three were ordinary seamen, foreigtu^ to judge 
by their swarthy oomplexions and tto rings m 
their ears ; the fourth was a negro, pibsumaoly a 
ship’s cook, who rolled his opal eyes as if in 
speechless terror ; but the fifth was a bri^bt«face4 
boy of fourteen, whese cold-laoed cap and the 

S ilt anchor buttons on bis once smart jacket 
enoted that he was of a higher grade than his 
companions in misfortune. 

‘An officer, young gentleman? You can tell 
me, then, if there is any one left on board.’ 

‘ Not a linng soul v answered the lad, briskly. 
‘We hadn’t, by good luck, many pafwengers, if any 
luck could be in such a voyage as onrs. My name’s 
dray— Frank Gray— and I ’m a midshipman on 
board the Watmvitch there, one of Grograra’s 
Queensland liners. There ’.s her cargo ; ’ added the 
j hoy, pointing to the bales that went floating past. 

I ‘ Y^ou’ll have the beach white with as good cotton 
! a.s ever was shipped from Australia. Ten minutes 
j later, and I couldn’t have been here tu tell you 
: about it.’ 

I The IVetflcrn Mdi’t liad done lior work, now, so 
: far as the preserving of life went ; and a.s for 
the salvage of cargo, that, in .so wild a sea, and 
on tlie verge of llie 8pur ileef, wa.s impracticable. 
There wa.s nothing Ibr it but to put the steamer 
a]»out, and return to Tre]<orL Fi^rtuniitely tlie 
violence of the gale hud .somewhat abated, and 
Long Michael wa.s confident of making the harijour 
in safety. 

The young mid.'hipman <»f the ivrecked ve.ssel, 
when Hugh was able to quit the d'-ck, told over a 
glass of steaming si>irit.'j and water, in tlio captain’s 
little cabin, how the calamity occurred. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘the ship was a fine one, 
nearly new, and well-found ; but wc bad bad luck 
from the first. Wc hadn't been three day-s out 
before sickness broke out — a bad fever it was — 
atuong llie steerage pasSttnger.s. Captain, and first 
ainl tiiird olhcers, with sevinvil of the pa-^.-iongers 
and crew, died of that. Tlien the second otlicer, 
who took cliargo of her, wa.s drowned, with the 
buat.swain and two more, when our foremast and 
mainto])mast were blown out of liej-, west of the 
Scilly I.sle.s. We 'd got out of our course, I must 
tell you, and met weather; and one di.sustcr follow- 
ing on auotlier, the ino.^-'t of the ciew broke into 
tlie spirit-roorn, got mad drunk, and took to such 
boats as hadn’t been wa.died away. I .saw the 
cutter founder before it wa.s a cable’s length away, 
and I enspecl the jolly-boat never got ashore 
either. We were nine, all told, when you came to 
our aid, (..’.iptain A.sliton ; and my mother will 
thank you, i know, lor my sake, if ever you come 
New P’orest way.’ 

Hugh’s next c.'ire was to examine the bag — 
Neptune’s prize. It was of morocco leather, and 
of a dull purple cidour tlnit woa very little changed 
by its immersion in salt water. The handles were 
of tougli black leather, and to one of them was 
still attached a red silk handkerchief, carefully 
knotted. The young midshipmau of the Queens- 
land liner could tell very little as to the luckle-ss 
cabin-passenger who had been posse.ssed of it, and 
whose life might possibly have been saved but for 
his solicitude concerning it. ‘ Ho was a quiet, 
silent sort of customer— not a bad sort of fellow — 
and bis name was Perkins, or Purkiss. I suppose 
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was soxDcbody's clarl^ but be kept 'nrhat took 
Jbtim to Aa8i4»liii; .aud bi^ agala, veir muob to 

Tzep(»t«barbQat WM safely feacbed, at last; tbo 
fltmiQOT suuo at ber mooriioga, the crew dismissed 
to tbaii abodes, and tbe rescuM mariners made as 
comfortable as circxunstances would permit at tbe 
Seamen’s Home; while Hugh, accompanied by 
Ne^ane, young Frank Gray walking at bis sid^ 
and the purple bag in bis band, made bis way 
through tbe oorkling streets homewards. 

[To he continued . ) 

THE LOST GUN-FITTINGS. 

AN AFRICAN HUNTEU’s REMINISCENCE. 

In the month of March in the year 1868 , a party 
of three of us were ‘ trecking ’ into the interior of 
Africa along the eastern borders of the Kalihari 
Desert, in pursuit of our perilous occupation, that 
of elephant-hunters. The water had been extremely 
scarce for some time, and on the particular occasion 
of which I write we had inspan ned — that is to 
say yoked our oxen with a view to continuing 
our journey — about three hours before daybreak, 
well knowing the task that lay before our jaded 
and footsore bullocks wtis uo light one, namely 
to cover a distance of about thirty English miles 
over hut w'hite loose sand before' we could even 
hope for a chance of fiutling water. About sun- 
down we arrived in tbe vicinity of Klip Vley, and 
proceeded to outspan, or unyoke our oxen, where 
at least we had ]>lenty of good gra.ss, which was a 
blessing in itself after .seeing iwnc for several days 
but what the hunters call wiMebeste grass, a hard 
dry gra.ss inucli res(;nibliiig that growing along the 
sea-be.achcs at borne, and which nothing short of 
starvation will compel cattl' to eat. 

Th<! work (jf oul.spanning proceeded slowly and 
in silence, for upon each face black and white you j 
could read the que.stiou uppermost in the mind of | 
its owner; ‘ \A''hat if the Vley jfrovc to be dry?’ and i 
every one seemed anxious to delay as long as pos- ! 
sible the moment when he niiglit be brought face to [ 
lace with the fact that his suspicions had proved a • 
terrilJ rctality. A terrible reality it would have i 
been, for the forty-eight oxen comprising the three 


particolat, it was hailed by us with delight ; aild .'We 
seemed to Vmathe more foeely after pEOiriag Ibi 
matethilisia by lyii^ dews upon our fooes nffll 
esuoj'iiig ft hearty dtiBk. 

: Leftvh^ some b| the HAmnwi^the si^ 
water, we sterted in aeareh ef something to shoot 
for supper, and had not proceeded for when a 
magninoent koodo, a species of antelope, started 
within fifty yards of us. Both rifles were raised 
in an instant although I held fire for a moment, 
to give my compamon the first shot, he being 
the better and surer marksman of the two. But 
as he seemed to be in no particular hnr^, and 
our chance of koodo for supper was getting less 
every second, I delivered both my right and 
left barrels in quick succession, with the satis- 
factory result of the animal at once Mling to 
rise no more. I immediately tamed to oscertmn 
why my comrade had not fired, when he explained 
that for some unaccountable reason, the hammer of 
liis rifle had fallen to half-cock, and stuck there. 
Beloadiug at once, I proceeded to cut off a quarter 
of the koodo ; and my companion, with the aid of a 
screw-driver in the hilt of his hunting-knife, to 
undo the lock of bis piece, by w'ay of ascertaining 
what was amiss, when one of onr Kafiirs, who had 
come from the w'agons to cany back the spoil, and 
who bad been led to tbe spot by the reports of tbe 
rifle, ru.sbed up iu great liasle to infonn us that 
he had gone off at first in a wrong direction, and 
]»ad discoVero<l three ostriches iu a clear part of 
tlie bash cIo.se at hand. The man had one of our 
light double-barrel AVhitworth rifles with him; and 
my companion snatching it from his hand, we 
started off in the direction indicated with all 
possible speed, leaving the native to take back the 
useless w'eapon and as much of the game as he 
could. V’^e got sight of the birds ; but after some 
consideration, decided not to fire at them, as the 
last gathering darkness rendered it next to impos- 
sible to follow them w’ith success ; .so without 
alarming them, we retunied to the camp, in tbe 
hope of getting a .shot at tlieni in the morning. 

Supper over, and seeing everything secure for 
the night, our alteution turned upon the damaged 
rifle ; when, to our no small annoyance, we learned 
that the Kallir had neglected to pick up the ham- 
mer and screw which had been left on the ground 
when wc started after the ostriches. Should we 
fail in finding them, it meant a serious loss to us, 
as neither carried a spare heavy rifle ; and oven if 


spans were no sooner iu»yoked tlian they turned ' we had, I question if our comrade could have been 
towards the wagons, and stood looking as if they j ind 


would say give us water ; their cravings of hunger 


induced to use it, the gun in question beiiiff an 
ohl-fashioned smooth-bore, carrying a large ball, 


seemingly unfelt whilst smarting under the fiery I favourite weajioii of ite 

m p . fnr nvpr f.vvAmt.v xroavA AufAnnlino’ to Ilis 


pangs of thirst. Two of us at once went off to 
inspect the vley, leaving one of our number to 
see to the camp arrangements ncc<!ssary for the 
safety of our cattle and horses, a noct urnal visit 
from some of the posts of the bush being no more 
than natural ; for should we find water, we knew 
there would also be game and wild beasts. AVbere 
the carcass is, sure enough you find the vulture. 

Find water we did, but compressed within a 
very limited area; from three to four inches 
deep, reposing upon a rocky bottom—* whence it 
derived the appellation Klip Vley ’ — enveloped in 
a thick ferdaut mantle, lay a faithful picture of a 
standing pond. As wc were too needful to be 


owner for over twenty years. According to his 
idea, the rifle was no improvement in firearms, but 
rather the reverse. He admitted that they did look 
more liaudsome ; but he never saw one that could 
work alongside his clumsy old Sauna ; and indeed 
in the hands of the veteran marksman it seemed 
transformed into a destroying angel, for in one 
good season we had sixty male elephants accounted 
for by it alone. 

Early next morning a search was instituted for 
tbe missing fittings ; but although we found the 
very spot w-here they must havq been left, even to 
the impression left by the toe of my companion’s 
boot upon the sand as he had knelt to unscrew the 
lock, uo trace of them could be discovered. One 
thing ■tt'hich we found however, was the two-toed 
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footmark of an oatrich on the spot. When the j wagons on the banks of the Zambesi, he had in 
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a fright broken the reins with which ha had been 
but insecurely listened, escaped into the bosh, 
mid Was torn down by a lion. 

UNDER A CLOUD. • 

IN TWO PAUTS. — PART H. 

Miss Staunton’s triumph and subsequent meet- 
ings with Mr Montfort had been the last straw 
that broke, as it were, Miss Browning’s back. 
Her dislike had grown into absolute hatred ; which 
was not lessened, nay rather intensified tenfold, by 
the freiiuent sights she had of his W’ell-appointed 
dogcart as he drove by the Larches, on his way to 
visit the Stauntons at the Cottage. The former 
place was Miss Browning’s home ; and as it was 
within sight of the latter abode, she was enabled 
to know exactly what went on in the widow’s 
domain. It was intolerable to her to have to 
We were confident ! witness the palpable devotion of GeollVry. The 
of falling in with the ostriches w’e had seen on the ’ idea of a little upstart, as she termed Maude, 
previous evening, as we expected them to be still ; appropriating the match of the county. It w'as 
moving about in the vicinity of tlie water, food in j t,)o much ; and in her views more than one of 
that quarter being at the same time pretty ]»lenti- female magnates around most fully coincided, 
ful 5 80 leaving the blacks to pursue the.rsearch^^^^^ Ladr Harriet w-as furious; openly talking in 
put a liushnuui upon the ^spoor (lootpniits) ol the .i - * • u- t ^ i 

kds, and commeLed the Ivork of running them ■ f insulting way of the Stauntons, .and 
down. Before two hours passed, we liad sighted ; frequently going so lur as to say she would rather 
three birds, which w'e believed to he the same as : ber son dead Ilian give her consent to his 

seen by us on the previous evening; and after some I making such a marriage. Miss Browning was 
sharp manoeuvring, w'e brought down two of them, | thereupon embublened to insert the thin edge of 
the third succeeding in making good iiis escape | the wedge towards damaging Maude by .some 


discovery was announced by the third member of 
onr party, I retuarked in half-earnest half-jest; 

* I ’ll bet he has swallowed them.’ 

‘Sw'allowed them !’ replied he. ‘‘Why, when on 
our way up, while bathing in the dam upon Ingle- 
berg’s ostrich-farm, one of them bolted my last 
|Heoe of soap, weighing not less than a pound and 
a half, as it lay upon the grass while I was in the 
water.’ And as if roused by the memory of his 
loss, he added ; ‘ If you should leave even your 
drawn hunting-knife within reach of them, they 
would bolt it without giving a thought regarding 
its digestion.’ 

As there existed a possibility of the Kaffir 
having picked them up in the first instance, and 
having dropped them again, and too frightened to 
acknowledge having done so, we instructed the 
Kaffirs to make a thorough search ; the promise of 
a horse as a reward to the finder being given as a 
stimulus to diligence on the part of the natives, , 
and which reward I laughingly declared I would : 
myself claim before sundown 



escaped has got iiiicili mvAjL iiiiu* X iiK' I Hi lit; I' iiuiii j ^ 
one of our rifleB had passed clean through the side ; nothing had ; aiid Miss Browning’s 

of one of the birds ; so my comrades cominenccd . sorrowful conviction was that th(*re was some- 
at once to divest him of his plumes, so that there ' thing — more than met tlie eye; ' for wliicli iioor 
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might be as little blood about them as possible ; 
while no such precaution being needed with the 
other, he having been shot through the neck, from 
which wound he bled pretty freely without incur- 
ring the risk of soiling his feathers, T began my 
work of dissection with him v'hile niy compa- 
nions were busy Avith his fellow. Before long, a 
loud ‘Hurrah!’ brought them both to my side, 
to see displayed in tny haml a lady’s gold ear-ring 
and the lost hammer and screw ! 

We returned in triumph to the wagons, and 

Sauna the old smooth-boie was fioon herself i direction, her attention was arrested by seeing 


Maude was more to bo pitied than hlanuMl. 
Whether they had intended it or not, the 
Stauntons had ceitaiiily shewed some, reticence 
relative to their former life ; and tlii.s circum- 
stance was the best weapon wliicli for a time Mis.s 
Browning could contrive, wlierewitli to smite tiie 
unsuspecting girl. 

As we have already said, it was within Miss 
Browning’s power to watcli the doings at the 
Cottage ; and one evening as she was glancing in 




again. The Kaffir was also i'reed from the i 
doubt that clung to him in regard to the loss. 
But the sight of the ostrich spoor in the 
morning had convinced me then that an ostrich 
was the thief. Upon the morning after our 
arrival in I’otchcfstroom, to wliich town we 
had come down to dispose of the proceeds of a 
very successful trip, my comrade red<!enied his 
promise of reward to the finder of old Sarnia’s 
fittings, by presenting me with as fine a hunter 
as ever carried a saddle. At first, I ihougiit he 
was only jesting but I was soon convinced he 
meant to take no refusal ; so I was compelled to 
accept the horse; which afterwards (,'id me good 
seryico on many an occasion, until one night, 
when all the white men were absent from the 


Maude, dressed in a dark cloak and hat, hurrying 
along towards a little coppice which divided their 
grounds from the high-road. 

‘ Whaf could she be going to do ? What could 
be taking her there ? Why did she look round 
so often, as if fearful of being seen ? ’ Mis-s Brown- 
ing lost not a moment in bringing her opera-glass 
to bear upon the retreating figure, which in the 
clear light of an April evening she could see 
receding wil.h rapid footsteps. A few seconds 
more an<l she would he out of sight — out of the 
range of the opera-glas.s. Miss Browning how- 
ever, was prompt, and equal to the "occasion. 
Down-stairs she ran, not even stopping to snatch 
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«p her hat ; out, over the flower-garden, and over 
a fence beyond which she could see without being 
seen. Well r'?warded was she for her run. There 
was MaucUi' SMpding now, not alone, but in close 
conversation with — a man. Miss Browning’s inno- 
cent heart revolted at the sight ; for the man was 
a stranger— a tall, dark, shabbily dressed stranger. 
The glass told her that. Not a gentleman— she 
felt convinced of that— but a low fellow, on 
familiar enough terms to seat himself on the grass 
by Maude’s side, and to clasp her hand in his— 
unrebuked, unreproved, unrepulsed by the mis- 
guided girl. 

It was awful. Miss Browning felt quite sick 
and giddy. But she must not give way. Much 
might depend upon her seeing this disgraceful 
drama out ; so she merged her feelings of con- 
tempt and abhorrence into a steady determination 
to remain and watch, which she did, until the 
wretched pair got up, little dreaming their every 
movement was being noted ; and after a lengthened 
embrace— which caused Miss Browning hurriedly 
to clear the surface of her glass, her duty clearly 
being to observe it — they parted. Maude sped 
homewards ; whilst the shabby stranger stood 
gazing after her until she was out of sight. 

Miss Browning heaved a heartfelt sigh, and 
uttered an expressive ‘Well!’ — returning to the 
house full of her discovery that at last slie knew 
what Miss Maude Staunton was — not fit for any 
respectable person to associate with, i 

Alas ! for Maude. ^ Day after day she met the 
stranger ; and day ’ after day Miss Browning j 
watched, until the duty of the latter became 
plain : she must denounce her, and save poor 
deluded Mr Montfort from a declaration wliicli 
every one said he was only too eager and anxious | 
to make. A w^ord here, and a wetrd there — how 
soon the evil tidings travci’ed ! How soon Avould 
the fair ship be amongst the breakers, when once 
the anchor of her purity and safety had been 
tripped ! 

(Jlad news it was to Lady Harriet, who, acting 
on advice, named not her reasoius, but in hauglity 
w'orda w'rote the wiilovv a curt letter, demanding 
that she should e.xercise her authority so far as to 
forbid Mr Montfort’s visits to a liouse whither his 
motlujr objected to bis going. Up rose then stern 
Mrs Staunton, and with frowning brows, turned 
rouiul upon her daughter, declaring in angry tones 
that so great an insult never had been offered to 
her before, and that while she lived, no Montfort 
shouhl ever again darken her doors. Palo and 
trembling, Maude read the letter, and in vain tried 
to turn her inother from her purpose ; for in the 
height of her indignation, Mrs Staunton sat down 
and wrote to Mr Montfort, who was expected that 
very afternoon, to say that neither she nor her 
daughter desired his visits, and that it would 
bo more agreeable to them if in future he 
remained .away. 

Lady Harriet coloured red and white by turns 
when Geoffrey got the black-boidered note, which 
she rightly guessed came from the outraged Mrs 
Staunton. 

‘ ’Phis is a civil communication, I must say,’ he 
cxchiinie<L ‘I sliall find out what it meiaus.’* 

‘ Wiiat is it ? ’ inquired her Ladyship. ‘ Who is 
it from V * 1 


‘tlead it,’ returned Geoffrey. *I shan’t be 
satisfied until I know what prompted that epistle/ 

Lady Harriet’s eye glanced sharply over the 
widow’s let.ter ; and then, after a moment’s pausa^ 
she said slowly : ‘ I think I can explain it’ 

* In what way ? ’ he demanded. 

* Miss Staunton finds two lovers too fatiguing,’ 

‘ Two what ? ’ thundered Geoffrey. 

* Two lovers — or danglers, or admirers, or what- 
ever people in her rank call them,’ repeated Lady 
Harriet ‘She is a worthless girl, Geoffrey; 
utterly unworthy of your notice ; and I am 
thankful her mother has had the honesty to dis- 
miss you. Poor boy, what a laughing-stock they 
have made of you ! ’ 

‘How dare you,’ exclaimed Geoffrey — ‘ how dare 
you malign her ? The purest, sweetest girl that 
ever hreatiied ! I shall go to Mrs Staunton, and 
demand the explanation of this myself She 
cannot possibly refuse to state her reasons for 
such an extraordinary proceeding ; and if Maude 
cares for me sufficiently ’ 

‘ Stop ! impulsive boy,’ cried Lady Harriet. 
‘The girl has a lover — a low-bred scoundrel — 
whom she meets at some rendezvous every even- 
ing, to the scandal of half Riversdale.’ 

‘Do you think I would believe that?’ he 
answered fiercely. ‘ Not likely. I w'ho conld 
stake my existence upon her honour ! It is false ; 
and Maude herself shall tell you so this very 
day.’ 

‘“Maude herself!” It has come to “Maude,” 
has it V sneered Lady Harriet, ‘ I shan’t give 
Miss Staunton the chance of pretending her inno- 
cence or explaining away her assignations. She 
shall not come into this house whilst I am the 
mistress of it.’ 

Geoffrey’s face grew very dark whilst Lady 
Harriet s))oke ; and very bitter waxed the storm 
between theni, whicli ended in his starting off for 
the Cottage, determined to come to a thorough 
understanding with Miss Staunton, and to demand 
an explanation of the widow’s most extraordinary 
embargo uj)on his visits. As he drove rajiidly 
along, he pictured the interview as he hoped it 
would be — imagining himself very promptly for- 
giving Mrs .Staunton for her rudeness, and bring- 
ing matters to a satisfactory conclusion with her 
daughter. He could not doubt what Maude’s 
answer would be to the question he meant to put ; 
so with a jaunty air he turned the quick curve at 
the gate leading up the tiny approach to the Cot- 
tage, and drew up his chestnut before the pretty 
porch. The muslin curtains of the drawiug-room 
windows were too closely drawn to admit of any 
glimpses being caught while he was waiting, reins 
in hand, for the trim domestic whom his ser- 
vant’s double knock bad summoned. It was the 
usual form of course — the necessary inquirj’" if Mrs 
Staunton was at home, to be followed by Mr 
Montfort’s active descent from the dogcart. 

Mrs Staunton however, was ‘ not at home.’ Mias 
Staunton also was ‘ not ,at home ’—to Mr Montfort. 
He quite understood from the deprecating look of 
the servant that these lust tlinie words might with 
truth have been appended. He knew it just as 
w'ell as if be bad been in the drawing-room and 
lieard Mrs Staunton’.s severely Spoken instructions. 
But he could not know that Maude wsis sitting 
within a ftjw yards of him suffering in silence 
the anguish that her mother’s relentless severity 
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leveled upon lien Wlwt she felt when she heard 
&e reti^ting whei^ no one may say; it must 
have caused hex very hitter pain, judging from 
the faded look that now o’ercost her once bright 
fece. 

Her mother's fiat had gone forth— she would 
countenance no defiance of a son against his mother. 
H« daughter should never be a bone of contention. 
Such was her resolve ; and when Mr Montfort 
wrote to her, she answered him in a few brief lines, 
l^t rendered his visits prohibitory, though she 
abstained from actually stating it And Maude 
knew it was vain to tV}*^ to move her mother — 
knew it only too well. Besides, Mr Montfort had 
never actually proposed to her — never really said 
he loved her ; so what could she do but bear it, as 
she had borne other things ! 

Lady Harriet followed up the advantage she had 
gained by bringing Miss Browning’s personal testi- 
mony to bear upon Geoffrey. Her statements 
were made with such apparent sorrow' and sym- 
pathy for Miss Staunton, yet were so conclusive in [ 
their completeness, tliat Mr Montfort could not 1 
doubt them. He was compelled to believe that i 
Maude must have deceived him ; that she was i 
\inworthy. And to the joy and triumph of his ■ 
mother, he started for London, there to try to i 
forget the fair face in the gaieties of one of the 
gayest seasons that had been known for many 
years. 

And Maude ? There were other trials coming 
upon her. She became conscious that, for some 
painful terrible reason, she had become as it were 
a pariah in the exclusive set that constituted the 
society in which she had hitherto moved. Mrs 
Herbert had gone abroad immediately after the 
Ked Court ball ; and w'hen one or two entertain- 
ments were given by the Riversdale people — 
notably one by the Brownings— Miss Staunton 
was not included in the invitations. She did not 
regret her exclusion so far as caring for the gaieties 
went, for she was heart-sick and weary. Her 
youthful brightness w'as dimmed, tarnished as it 
were like her fair name, which a few bitter words 
had so cruelly destroyed. Happily for herself, 
she did not guess how much evil, really had be- 
fallen her. She never thought of taking her grief 
to her mother, who w’as too stern and unbending 
to invite such confidence. But Mrs Staunton 
noticed the neglect — noticed, and marvelled, and 
Avas silently filled w'ith the fiercest indignation, 
albeit that she w'a.=? too proud and too reserved to 
discuss it even with Maude. 

So the summer passed slowly aw'ay. Such a 
long lovely summer it was ! But how dreary 
and sad to pale, drooping Maude Staunton! It 
was autumn, far on towards Avinter, ere Mrs 
Herbert returned, the one kind friend who had 
been absent ever since the grievous troubles had 
overtaken her former favourite. She had heard 
nothing of the scandal or of Ru’ersdale gossip. 
She had come back just in time for one of Lady 
Harriet’s grand entertainments ; and in the kind- 
ness of her heart she drove over to the Cottage not 
only to announce her return, but to volunteer to 
resume her chaperonage of Maude ; for of course 
she was going to it. She started when she beheld 
the change in the once blooming girl. 

‘My dearest Maude!’ she exclaimed, ‘what is 
the matter Avith you ? ' as the latter advanced to 
meet her. 


‘Nothing, nothing at alU’ was all that could 
be elicited from the poor ^rl, whilst she turned 
her eyes resolutely away fi-om encoantezing those 
of her visitor, which were fixed upon her in the 
most searching inq[uiry. ' ' 

The next surprise for Mrs Herbert was to find 
that no invitation had been sent to the Cottage 
from Red Court. Still greater was her astonish- 
ment to discover that Maude’s exdasion was not 
only from Red Court, but from all tlio gay 
doing-s of which she liad once been the brightest 
ornament. 

Maude was glad it aa'os so. She did not care ; 

* why should she ? and so fortli. But despite her 
bravery and professed indifference, Mrs Herbert 
saw the struggle she went through in her efforts 
to maintain her calmness ; so she wisely changed 
the subject ; but her resolve was at once made 
to sift the matter thoroughly, and to discover tho 
real reason for Maude’s ostracism. She was a very 
resolute person, not one to be put off with shuffling 
or evasive answers. She w*as so honest and 
straightforward lior.^elf, that when she set out upon 
her investigation her (piery Avas simple and direct, 
yet no one seemed inclined to A'euture upon any 
tangible accusation. ‘ "What is it i AVhat has she 
done?’ The iiiA'ariable advice she got in answer 
to lier short questions Avas : ‘ Go and ask Lady 
Harriet ; she knows.’ 

So nothing daunted, Mrs Herbert set off to 
Red Court, Avhere she Aviis graciou.sly received by 
her Ladyship, Avho clianced to be iu one of her 
conde-sceuding moods. Tlie subject uppermost in 
the former’s mind was soon brought upon the tapis, 
ami all questions answered by Lady Harriet with- 
out any he.sitation, and couched iu terms neilher 
too choice nor too courteous. 

Her communication considtu-ahly startled Mrs 
Herbert ; but before crediting all she heard, slio 
resolved to sec Maude, and tell her frankly what 
she Avas charged Avith. If her explanation was 
satisfactory, to proceed’^ to Miss Browning, who, 
from all Lady Harriet hiid said, had clearly been 
the means of first circulating the disgraceful story. 
To be brief. She saw Maude again, iu fact she 
invited her to luncljeon, afterAvards driving her 
home ; and from tho A^arni motherly kiss she 
bestowed u])on her iit parting, it Avas evident that 
tlie interview had settled the question, to lier entire 
content. But tlie secret — for it involved a secret 
— Avas to be kept just a little longer; fcT there 
was one person still to be dealt with — one person 
Avho was to be requested to put her accusations 
into a definite shape, and that aa’us Beatrice 
Browning. Mrs Herbert resolved to communi- 
cate with her by letter ; so she sent her a Jew 
lines, telling her how surprised she had been to 
hear of Miss Staunton’s changed position, and 
.saying that as Lady Harriet had given her name 
as the authority for the scandal, she would like 
to hear exactly of what Maude had really been 
guilty. 

Wholly unsuspicious that it was friendliness 
for Maude that had induced Mrs Herbert to write. 
Miss Browning sat down without a moment’s 
hesitation to indite what she considered was a 
full, true, and particular account of Miss Staunton’s 
behaviour — of her own ‘ innocent ’ discovery of 
her assignations ; and the horror which she had 
experienced on finding that her favourg were 
bestowed not even upon an equal, but upon a 
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man who eWdentlv belonged to the very lowest 
orders. He looked Ittie a groom, or a stable-boy 
— only that he was too old to be the latter — ^and 
the fon^r was what she really believed him to 
be ; an idda which had been accepted as fact by 
Biversdale generally. Latterly, Miss Browning 
admitted, she had not seen any more meetings; 
but she had seen enough, and knew enough to 
make her quite certain that Miss Staunton was 
not a fit associate for respectable people ; and she 
most solemnly warned Mrs Herbert to beware of 
so false and deceitful a girl. There was a great 
deal more in the letter, whicli, as might have been 
expected, filled Mr.s Ilerbert with disgust ; how- 
ever, she put it aside quietly, and simply wrote a 
few notes, inviting one or two people to come to 
see her on the following day. One of them was 
Miss Browning. Now, this pattern of propriety ‘ 
had by much toadying and adulation established 
herself on terms of imperious toleration with 
liudy Harriet ; and it had occurred to her more 
than once that witli skill and patience she might 
man^e to attract the favourable notice of Mr 
Montl'ort himself. More unlikely things had 
happened ; and it was at all events well w'orthy 
of an effort. She was therefore ijleasurably sur- 


to Mr , MoQtfor(^ who hastened to obey h&( 

x^quest 

don’t want to see her; I won’t see herl 
1 don’t care who she met; and I won’t stay 
here to be insulted and brow-beaten !’ cried Miss 
Browning, springing to her feet in a perfect frenzy 
of mingled fear and rage. She was moving towatm 
the door, evidently determined to effect a rapid 
exit, when it opened slowly to admit Miss Staunton 
accompanied by Mr Montfort. The latter, seeing 
that Miss Browning’s intention was to escape, 
quietly closed and locked the door, and taming 
towards her as be did so, said: ‘You must 
pardon me, Miss Browning, if an apology is neces- 
sary; but it is as much for your own sake as 
any one else’s that you remain quietly to hear tho 
explanation of the scandal which you have been 
the means of circulating against Miss Staunton ; 
and which but for the prompt energy and kindness 
of Mrs Herbert, might have clouded her whole 
life. — Now Maude, tell Miss Browning who it 
was.’ 

‘My— ray brother,’ .said Maude tremulously. 

‘ It W'as my dear and only brother.’ 

‘ Yes ; it was her brother. You sec, no one 
gue.s3ed you had a brother, Maude ; least of all 
did Mr Montfort imagine that his old schoolfellow 
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prised on entering Mrs Herbert’s pretty drawing 

room to see standing on the hearthrug, riding- 1 was so nearly related to you,’ said Mrs Herbert — 

‘Now, Miss Browning, you must be quite satisfied; 
and I am sure you \vill readily admit that you 
have wronged and injured Miss Sbumton very 
much.’ 

‘ She should have said slic had a brother,’ 
replied Miss Browning sullenly. ‘IlowwasI to 
know by instinct f Ilow am I to bo sure that it 
ims her brother '! ’ 

‘ If you have any donbts,’ put in Geoffrey, 
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whip in hand, no less a personage than that 
eligible j/ard liitnself ; nor did her winning smiles 
whicli his appearance had evoked vanish, when 
she received from him the coldest and most dis- 
tant of inclinations. She turned to Mr.s Herbert 
with a childisli effusiveness, which tho latter 
checkeil at once, saying gravely, in her own 
straightforward way : ‘ It w'as about Miss Staunton 
that 1 asked you to call. We are all so interested 
in her, that 1 could not rest without sifting the j shall have the matter publicly explained. It shall 
matter thoroughly ; and what we want to know 
from your own lips is just what you saw, and 
what j’ou told Lady Harriet iMoutfort.’ 

‘ Ib*ally, Mrs Herbert,’ slie exclaimed, ‘ I am 
astonished and surprised, and very much vexed.’ 


' we 


: be my business to protect the good name of my 
! future wife.’ 

This was the last blow for Miss Beatrice. She 
broke forth into violent sobs, which Mrs Herbert 
had some difficulty in soothing, finally departing 
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‘ Surely not,’ returned ^Irs Herbert. ‘ You have 1 in a state of baffled rage impossible to describe. 


not liesitated to circulate the most terrible stories 
against iliss Staunton ; and my whole anxiety is 
to have them cleared up and explained away.’ 

‘Tliat they can never be!’ cried Miss Browning. 
‘ What 1 saw, I saw with my own eyes. But it 
is not ‘or you to (jucstiou me. 1 don’t see that 
I am bound to answer you.’ 

‘ Nay, Mjss Browning ; do not look at it in that 
way. If you object to repeat what you have 
already said, you will probably be not unwilling 
to unsay it all ; and you will be glad if I can 
satisfactorily prove how innocent Miss Staunton 
really is.’ 

‘ How can she be innocent ?’ asked Miss Brown- 
ing, trying hard to keep her temper, though Red 
Court was visibly receding from her future hopes. 
‘How can she be innocent, meeting day after 
day a common groom, a man whom she ought to 
have been a.shamed to be seen speaking to, not 
to mention kissing!’ ° 

Mr Montfort’s firm fingers involuntarily ti<Tht- 
ened their hold of his whip ; but still he main- 
tained a steady silence. 

‘ A groom ! ’ echoed Mrs Ilerbert. ‘ No ; not 
quite. Wait for a moment, Miss Browning. Miss 
Stauntoa herself shall tell you who it '"as. — Will 
you bring Maude here ? ’ she continued*, turning 


The revulsion of feeling in Maude’s favour was 
very great, particularly when her engagement to 
j Mr Montfort was made known, and u'hen it was 
j discovered that her doubtful meetings had been 
j made to relieve the pressing wants of one so near 
j and dear to her as her only brother, Harcourt 
• Staunton, who having married a penniless girl, 

I in defiance of his mother, had been cast off by 
her, and left to struggle as he best could through 
a combination of poverty and ill health. 

Mrs Staunton had suffered severely from her 
total estrangement from her son, and it was the 
grief that shewed itself so plainly ujion her stem 
features — that was the shade that had so often 
shadowed Maude’s fair face. Harcourt had come 
to Riversdalo ; hut not being permitted to enter 
the Cottage, had been compelled to catch what 
moments he could in his sister’s society by stealth, 
neither of them dreaming how serious a coustruo 
tion would be put upon it by tho watcher from 
the Larches. However, good came out of evil ; 
for before Maude’s marriage, a reconciliation was 
effected between Harcourt and his mother ; and 
through the interest of Geoffrey, an appointment 
was obtained for Iriiii which put an end to the 
poverty andT pincliings from which he had suffered 
BO long. Mrs Staimton too, out of her abundance 
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> jRide the 'be#t of the inevitable, and received 
Maode with what f;racioa8ness she could assume ; 
and after the wedding, abdicated Red Court, to 
the joy of every one, who rejoiced to see another 
and a very different hostess reigning there. 

But Mande never quite foi^ot that terrible 
eammer during which she was under a cloud, and 
from which her still firm friend Mrs Herbert had 
rescued her. Perhaps however, the person who 
had the best reason to remember it was Miss 
Browning, against whom there was h general feel- 
ing of contempt, for the base manner in which 
she had striven to injure one so innocent as 
Maude. Her experiences taught her a valuable 
lesson, nay, more than one lesson. Never to 
judge others too hastily, however much appear- 
ances may be against them ; never to nry into 
the concerns of others or to intermeddle ; and 
last, not least, to put a guard upon that little 
member the tongue, which so easily can make or 
mar; for it ‘boasteth great things, and behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth.’ ' 

^COWPER’S TELEGRAPHIC PEN. 

This ingenious contrivance is the most recent 
electrical novelty, the production of an Englishman, 
Mr E. A. Cowper of George Street, IVestminster. j 
The telephone enables us to transmit our voices | 
to a great distance — in short, to talk very far ; i 
and now the telegraphic pen enables us to write | 
to a great distance, just as if our writing arm had j 
been indefinitely extended. There have been so- j 
called writing telegraphs before, suck as D’Arlin- j 
court's, which by a very complex process makes i 
a copy of a document or drawing at the distant i 
place ; but none which permitted the sender 
simply to take a pen or pencil in his hand, and 
himself write his message simultaneously at the 
near and the distant station, so that if the eye 
could reach to the latter, it would see a similar 
pen silently tracing out the letters there as he 
forms them. The new pen is thus the first real 
writing telegraph. 

The question naturally arises : How is it done 1 j 
All writing consists for the most part of a vari- 
ously curved line, and Mr Cowper, as an engineer, i 
knew that every point of a curve could be fixed 
in position by its perpendicular distances from 
two fixed lines ; just as the course of a ship 
can be determined on the chart by its latitudes 
and longitudes, no matter how devious the course 
may he. As oiie writes, then, the position of the 
pen can he determined at any instant by lines or 
lengths measured perpendicular to fixed directions, 
«ay to the sides of the pax)er. As an electrician, 
Mr Cowper saw that if he could, by the mere act 
of writing, send currents of electricity alw’ays pro- 
portional to these lengths, he would obtain u 
writing telegraph. , 

In order to effect this, he employs two separate 
telegraph circuits or lines, one to transmit the up- 
and-down motions of the pen, and the other to trans- 


mit the right-and-left motions ; and by oombiaiag 
these two movements, the writing is accomidished. 
The principle of each of these circuits consists in 
making that particular motion of the, pen, which 
the circuit in question transmits, say its up-and- 
down motion, modify the strength of the current 
flowing in that circuit. This is done by the 
following device: The pencil which the sender 
takes in his hand to write the message with, is 
fitted with an arm, which moves to just the extent 
that the pencil moves up and down ; and this arm 
is so arranged that it sends the current from the 
battery into the line through more or less coils 
of fine wire ; tliat is, Ihroutfh more or IfM resistance. 
In this wa3% for the fimt circuit, the strength of 
the current flowing in the line varies strictly 
I according to the length of the sheer up-and-down 
range of the pen. Similarly in the second circuit, 
bj' means of another arm on the pencil, perpen- 
dicular to the first, the strength of current is 
i varied according to the length of the direct right- 
and-left range of the pen. It will be un'ler^tood 
that there is always a current flowing in each 
circuit ; but its strength is varied proportionally 
to the up-and-down or sidelong motions of the 
writing pen. 

Now, at the receiving end of the line each 
current is caused to flow through a coil of wire 
surrounding a magnetic needle, pivoted on its 
centre so as to move freely uii'ler the action of the 
current and in proportion to the strengtli of the 
current. The needle in fact sways about, following j 
the varying strength of the current. In the firat I 
circuit the needle is so placed that its point moves 
up and down ; while in the second circuit the 
needle is so placed that its point moves sideways. 
These two elementary motion.^, in a cross direction 
to each other, are colnbined by two connecting 
arms on the writing pen ; and just as the motion 
of tlie pencil in writing at the .sending station 
was decomposed into its two elementary slraight 
motions, so are these two simple motions again 
recomposed at the receiving station, on the pen 
which leiwoduces the handwriting. Every detail 
of the original writing is faithfully rendered by 
tlie duplicate pen ; and the size ol' the reproduced 
copy may he either the same, or larger or sihaller 
than the original, as desired. The duplicate pen 
is a line glass siphon drawing off a solution of 
aniline or coal-tar blue from a small ink-well. 
The paper is moved by clock-W'ork past the point 
of the pen, and at a rate wliich gives well-formed | 
characters. At the sending station the paper is ] 
also moved by clock-work, as the wi'iter shapes the 
letters. By this arrangement of moving paper 
the writer ha.s merely to form each letter in the 
same place without shifting the point of his pen 
along the paper to write the next letter ; a plan 
which confines the actual movement of the pen to 
a very small compass. 

The sending of each letter by Cowper’s Pen is 
a single act, and has thus a decided advantage 
over the telegraphs in use, iu wdiich each letter 
has to be spelt by several distinct signals. It 
requires no .skilled operator to work it, since 
any one who can write can send a piessage ; 
and at the receiving end no one need be in 
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attendance, for thft pw delivero its own mes$Agt shortly before the arrival of a letter from her 
In adtUtiott to this, it will l>e valnable as a coa- husband, proving that the story of his ca ptu re 
fidential telegraph ; the handwriting of the sender, and calcination was the cruel invention of rorae 

' “ A French merchant was agreeably snrptised by 

A CHAPTER OF HOAXES. ‘he receipt of an anonymous communication 

1 u i <• wi • 1 • f. advising him that a box of treasure was buried in 

Hoaot m a rula are hatofal thing., doing credit fc;, whereahont. would 

to nather the he^. nor the heart, of the iHirpe. j,.,, j, ,1 ^ ^ , 

totor.; .laiidjr deception, bora of niiKliief or He jumped at the offei met hi. kind 

® evm lem, and informant, and the pair were mon plying epades, 
very httle cleverness to execute them successfully. .1 i u.. _ i ^ j i u at. ^ • I 

Tj, “ . . a. d* „ • , a. , ‘ . fheir labour being rewarded by the unearthing of 

Fnr inetance the following hoar in he .liape oi „ pox, full of .ilv^r coin. The delighted merciLt 
a Weg^nm to the Mayor of Umhndge, wa. per- ,^o,„oa two pile of eight hnadred live-franc 
ptoW during thevmt of a foreign potcntac o piece., and bad. hi, partner “take hU .hare. That 

lew years ago: ^His Imperial Majesty the Shah * " n ^ ^ i *• i* i i» -a 

n • 1 • ^ • -a ^ u 4. worthy, after contemplating Ins heap for a minute 

of rersia desires to visit your university town en ^3 -s. a. 7 1 1 4. 

_ , a , • • X /I or two, observed It was rather too heavy a load to 

7 vuU Irom London, by special arriving at Cani« 1 -i x x- i« 

„i,ra.,f 1 i fk ^ Ti„ wvw,..v.w„ri “ri.K coiufortably to the railway station ; he would 


A CHAPTER OF HOAXES. 

Hoaxes os a rule are hateful things, doing credit 
to neither the heads nor the hearts of the perpe- 
trators ; simply deceptions born of mischief or 
malice, requiring no wit to devise them, and 
very little cleverness to execute them successfully. 
For instance, the following hoax in the shape of 
a telegram to the Mayor of Cambridge, w'as per- 
petrated during the visit of a foreign potentate a 
few years ago : ‘ His Imperial Majesty the Shah 
of Persia desires to visit your university town en 
routs from London, by special arriving at Cam- 


bridge .tation about l.IO he pKip.a.^ antli »cort ^ ; 

finf! na inr na nl rtnlfmr * ' 


and receiition as far os time allows.' The paltry 
coiicocter of the false telegram had not much to 
plume liiinself upon, even though the Vice-eJian- 
cellors of the university, the Mayor and corjiora- 
tion, and the Volunteers were itn'eigleil into a boot- 
less Journey to the railway Station ; and that the 
population of Cambridge turned out, only to turn 
home again without catching a glimpse of the 
1'er.sian dignitarj'. 


could be managed. Nothing was ea.sier ; a walk 
up to the liouse, and the business was settled 
entirely to his satisfaction and that of the merchant 
too. Twenty-four hours later, the good man took 
a very different view of the transaction, for upon 
examination he discovered there was not one 
genuine live-franc piece among the sixteen hun- 
dred. 

It is the business of rogues to trick honest men ; 


Hoaxers are often worse than malicious, and sometimes however, the case is reversed. Not 
care not what trouble may ensue so long as their long ago some burglars paid a midnight visit to 
private ends are served. A young couple about to Hull shopkeeper. The cash-box lay handy. It 


be uiarrioii at the Synagogue in Birmingham were 
.startled by the delivery of a telegram from London 
running: ‘Stop marriage at once. Ilis wife and 
children have arrived in London, and will come on 
to Birin itigham.’ The bride fainted ; the bridegroom 
protested again.st being siiinmarily provided with a 


wife and family, but had to make the best of liis too artful for them. 


was licavy too, so heavy that the thieves did not 
stay to help themselves to aught beside. Next 
morning the cash-box was fouml not far from the 
jiremises, and its contents in an ash-pit close by, for 
after all their trouble taken and risk run, the 
burglars found themselves masters only of a lump 
of lead, and that their intended victim had been 


way, a single man still, through an exasperated One of the cleverest hoaxes ever peroetrated, 
crowd, full of sympathy for the wronged girl ; P”® invented by Swift, and intended lor the 

whose friends found upon inquiry that they had He caused to he printed and cir- 

heen duped-probably by a revengeful rival of the ^ street-robber named 

^ X 11 Ellit^lon, purportini; to be written shortly before 

man whose happiness had been so unexpectedly execution^ in which the condemned thief was 

uelerv I, made to say : ‘ Now as I am a dying man, I have 

A more curious and more malignant hoax — for done something which may he of good use to the 
the iierpetration of which the author, if discovered, public. I have left with au honest man — the only 
would have been branded with infamy — was prac- honest man I was ever acquainted with— the names 
tised, apparently ‘for the fun of the thin<\’ of all loy wicked brethren, the places of their 


upon a Parisian lady whose husband had gone to 
China on hu.sineas. One day she received a letter, 
dated from Old China Street, Canton. ‘ Madame,’ 
said the writer, ‘ 1 have to announce a mouniful 
event. Your husband, taken prisoner by Malay 
pirates, has been burned alive and his bones 


abode, with a short account of the chief crimes they 
have committed ; in many of which I have been 
their accomplice, and heard the rest from their 
own mouths. I have likewise set down the names 
of those we call our setters, of the wicked houses 
we frequent, and all of those who receive and buy 
our stolen goods. I have solemnly charged this 


calcined to powder. I have been able to procure honest man, and have received his promise upon 
but a few pinclies of this powder, which I inclose.’ oath, that whenever he hears of any rogue to be 
As she opened the box, a strange idea came into f®*" robbery or house-breaking, ha will look 

the head of the distracted widow ; and sendiiicF into Ws list, and if he finds the name there of the 
for some suulf, she mixed the powder with it concemed, to send the whole paper to the 

piously .lelomiiiied to iiiliale u i that remained o( 3 ' .pp. .,nd kope tie, will take 

her loht spouse, llie first pinch however, brouglat yif ^4 told the Dean’s ruse succeeded so well 
on such violent bleeding, that a do'^tor had to that street?- roliberies were for many years after 
be called in ; but the lady died in a few hours, few and far between. 
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Your plausiblo x«soal ia never at a loss, even 
when Ms triekeaY u found out A needy-lookiug 
fellow watching a man selecting a water-melon 
from a huge me outside a Detroit grocery store, 
ejaculated; *I wish I had five cents to get a 
small melon; I haven’t tasted one for over two 
years,* The sum was placed in his hand, and the 

f iver had just found a melon to his mind, when 
e spied the dilapidated one coming out of a 
drinking-shop hard by. ‘I thought you wanted 
that money to buy a melon,’ said lie. * So I diil,’ 
was the reply. ‘ I told you I hadn’t tasted melon 
for over two years ; but after reflecting, I found I 
hadn’t tasted whisky for over three. Therefore I 
gave whisky a shove to catch up with melon, and 
start off square. Nothing mean about me, sir. 
Good-bye ! ’ 

The swindled individual assuredly would not 
have agreed with Butler, that the pleasure is as | 
great of being cheated as to cheat, although the 
poet’s axiom holds good in some cases, that is, so 
long as the deluded one is blissfully ignorant of 
the deceit Sir James Mackintosh, invited to sup 
at Sydney Smith’s, took a cousin of his, an ensign 
in a Highland regiment, with him. On hearing 
the host’s name pronounced, the ensign whispered : 

* Is that the great Sir Sudney I ' Unable to resist 
the sadden temptation, Sir James confirmed liia 
relative in his mistake, and contrived to give | 
Sydney a hint of the joke. The wit, appreciating I 
the situation, acted the part of the hero of Acre i 
to perfection, fighting his namesake’s battles over ! 
again, to the edification of the young officer and | 
the amnsement of the rest of the party. So 
delighted with the condescension of the great 
Sir Sudney was the Highlander, that he insisted 
upon fetcMng the piper of his regiment, to regale 
the unaccustomed ears of the hero with the music 
of the pipes. Sir James then broke up the party 
by declaring his hot-blooded cousin would certainly 
kill him if he discovered how he had been de- 
ceived. He nearly did so a few days afterwards ; 
for taking a walk with Mackintosh, whom should 
they meet but Sydney Smith and his wdfe ! When 
the lady was introduced, the ensign was rather 
taken aback, and said in a low voice to Sir James: 

* I didn’t know Sir Sudney was married ! ’ ‘ Why, 
no,' said Mackintosh, as they moved off ; ‘ not 
exactly married j only an Egyptian slave he brought 
over with him, Fatima, you know — you under- 
stand.’ And Fatima actually became Mrs Smith’s 
name among her husband’s intimates. 

Sydney Smith had an easier part to play than 
that essayed by an Oxford friend of Augustus 
Hare. It was at the time when Madame de Staiil 
was the rage. It was bruited abroad that she had 
arrived in England, and intended to pay a visit 
to a certain undergraduate who had made her 
acquaintance in France. That gentleman became 
an object of universal interest. By-and-by it was 
announced that Madame had come, and her friend 
ventured to invite the Vice-chancellor and the 
heads of the houses to meet the illustrious dame 
at breakfast. The parly assembled, the breakfast 
went off admirably, all present being charmed by 
the grace, wit, and briuiant conversation of the 
heroine of the occasion. It was not till many 
weeks afterwards that it came out the dame who 
had won all hearts was not only not Madame de 
Stael, but no lady at all, merely a Counterfeit 
presentment ; admirably made up, and as admir- 


ably acted by a clever undergraduate, familiar 
with French manners and the French tongue. 

One summer night some fifty years since, the 
good people of Bade, or such of them ^ wore out 
and about, were startled by the news that a mep* 
maid was singing on a rock some distance from the 
shore ; and tneir own eyes and ears soon verified 
the report. The next night there was a rush of 
the population to the beach. They were not 
di.sappomted ; the mermaid appeared, and flashed 
the moonbeams about from her hand-mirror. 
Telescopes were brought in requisition ; but she 
took no heed ; braiding her treses, and trolling 
I forth her melancholy ditty in profcuxnd indifference 
to the excitement she caused. Next night it was 
the same, and the next, and the next, only the 
crowds grew greater and the mermaid hoarser. 
At last she tired of entertaining the multitude 
gratuitously, and winding up her vocal performance 
with something strongly resembling ‘ God Save 
the King,’ dived off the rock, and was seen no 
more. Ha<l the deceived people known that 
their strange visitfint was a half-naked student 
of divinity, whose legs were enveloped in oilskin, 
and' his head covered with plaited seaweed, the 
chances are tliat the so-called mermaid’s career 
must have been a short-lived one, and that the 
Church would have had one member the les.s. 

Just now, Mr Edison is the ‘ most remarkable 
man, sir,’ in tlie United States; and our cousins 
are disposed to believe that nothing is impossible 
to the genius of Menlo Park. So, when the Nr.w 
York Oraphir j>erpetratod a first-of-April joke by 
announcing that the famous inventor had per- 
fected a machine for making cereal food out of 
earth, and wine out of water, the Patent Office 
at Washington was plagued with inquirers want- 
ing to know if 8uc;h a machine had 1)een patented 
there. Paper after paper copied the hoaxc'r’s 
article in dreadful earnest, and the staid and sober 
Buffalo Commercial y[<lvcrtincr in an editorial 
wa.xed eloquent upon the bewildering discovery, 
pointing out what would have been the late, three 
hundred years ago, of a man daring to impart 
articulate speech to a machine, to control a voice 
which could be heard above the tempest, and to 
lock up for years, and irec at will, the softest 
notes of a song-bird ; and congratulating the elec- 
trician that his inventive genius had the liberal 
atmosphere of the nineteenth century in which 
to disport itself, and a sympathetic genertxtion to 
applaud its triumplis. Coming to its W’ashington 
telegram concerning the new m.achinc for manu- 
facturing food from inorganic elements, the Adver- 
tiser declared the story to be credible, and went 
on : ‘We have no idea as to what Mr Edison 
professes to be able to do with the elements ; but 
certain it i.s, that whatever he may add to our 
stock of knowledge concerning the uses of matter, 
far from being suppressed as heretical, will bo 
welcomed’ by the world, and rightly regarded as 
redounding to the glory of the great fegulator 
of all laws. Civilisation is yet in its infancy. 
Says Emerson : “ There is not a property in nature 
but a mind is born to seek and find it.” Let 
steady-going people whose breath has been taken 
away by the pace we seem to be driving at just 
now, take heart therefore, and be thankful that 
the genius of true benefactors of the race, like 
Edison, cannot now be crippled and Idighted 
by superstition and bigotry, as it was when 
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Galileo was forced to recant the awfol heresy that 
two and two make four.’ The Buffalo editor 
knew what it was to have his breath taken away, 
when he saw his article reprinted in the New 
York GrapMc with the heading, ‘ They Bite.’ 

^ THE MONTH. 

' SCIINCK AND AETS. 

The way in which gases pass through minute 
orifices and porous substances has engaged the 
attention of the ablest chemists during the past 
fifty years, and the result of many experiments is 
the discovery that gases have important properties. 
The explanation of these properties, so fur as it 
has gone, has favoured the existing belief in what 
is known to chemists as the ‘molecular theory.’ 

But fifty years of expcriiuent have Ijy no means 
exhausted the subject, and the behaviour of gases 
under difterent circumstances will long be a fertile 
field for investigiitors. The movements of the. 
radiometer, once altribiited to the direct action of 
light, are now known to be produced by the. 
motion of gaseous iuoIecule.s. All gases do not 
'pass at the same rate through porous jilates ; they 
are affected by differences of pressure and of 
temperature. Experiments have been made with 
plates of stucco, of meerschaum, and other sub- 
stances ; and as an example of results we m(;ntion 
that ‘ with hydrogen on both sides of a porous 
plate, the yires.sure on the one side being that of 
the atmosphere, a diHerenco of one hundred and 
.sixty degrees in the temperature on tlie two sides 
of the ])late .secured a ]>ermanent difference in 
the pres.sure ctpial to an inch of mercury ; the 
higher pressure being on the hotter side.’ 

To the ordinary reailcr this (jnestiou may 
appear alike dry and difficult ; but to the physi- 
c.i.st and cliemi.st it is full of promi.se, and fraught 
with siugulurly intere.sting rc.s'.ilt.s. Profes.sor ! 
Ctsborne Reynolds of Owens C.'ollege, Manchester, 
remarks at the concIu.sion of a pa]>er ‘ On (’erlain 
Dimensional Propertie.s of Matter in the (Jaseous 
State,’ Avhich is published in the I'roccnUuijs of 
the Roval S(jci(;ty : ‘ Although tlie results of the 
dimensional ])ropcrties of gas are so minute that 
it h.is required our utmo.st powers to detect them, 
it does not follow that the actions which they 
reveal are of philosophical importance only. It 
is within extremely Bum'll spaces only that the 
actions become considerable ; but then the work 
of construction in the animal and vegetable worlds, 
and the work of destruction in the mineral world, 
are carried on within such spaces. The varying 
action of the sun must be to cause alternate 
inspiration and exjuration, promoting continual 
change of air within the interstices of the soil as 
well as within the tissue of plants. What may 
be the efi'ect of such changes we do not know ; 
but the changes go on, and we may fairly assume 
that, in the processes of nature, the dimensional 
propertio.s of gases play no unimportant part,’ 

SonuJibifig further concerning the iul’. of metfdlic 
particles, ‘ meteoric matter ’ or ‘ cosmic <tu8t,’ from 


the Wmoaphere has been published in the Monthly 
Notim of the Royal Astronomical Society. O&c- 
tsin observers are of opinion that ‘ it is continu- 
ally falling in quantities which, in the lapse of 
ag^, mnst acenmulate so as materially to con- 
tribute to the matter of the earth’s crust’ Mr 
Banyard, Secretary of the Society, remarks : 
‘There can be little doubt that the air up to a 
great height above the earth’s surface is impreg- 
nated with dust’ And he suggests that the blue 
colour of the sky may be caused by dust derived 
from the fragments of meteors, the smaller 
particles of which may possibly occupy months 
or even years in falling to the earth.’ There is 
reason to believe that a portion of this floating 
dust comes from regioms of space beyond the solar 
system. The planets therefore, on their travel 
tliroxigh space with the sun, are more exposed to 
the falling du.st on their northern than on their 
southern hemispheres, which may account for the 
preponderance of land in the north, and ‘ for the 
lact w'hich has been so frequently pointed out by 
physical geographers, that the great terrestrial 
peninsulas all taper towards the southern pole.’ ^ 

When meteoric masses break up, much occluded 
gas is thrown out, and the quantity will vary 
accordingly as the region through which the earth 
passes is rich or poor in meteors. In the latter 
case, our atmosphere ■would decrease in height, 

‘ and we should have a temperature at the sea- 
level corresponding to the present temperature 
of our mountain-tops. In the language of geo- 
logists, a glacial epoch would be the result. If, 
oil the other hand, the earth pass through a region 
rich in meteors containing occluded carbonic acid 
gas, the atmosphere would increase in depth, and 
a period like the carboniferous period might ensue, 
in which a semi-tropical vegetation might again 
nourish on the coasts of (Jreenland.’ In. these 
speculations thoughtful minds will perhaps find 
more than a pa.ssing entertainment. 

One of the objections urged against the electric 
light is, that in order to subdue, its dazzling 
brilliance nearly one-half of the light must he 
cut oil' by screens more or less opaque. It occurred 
to a Frenchman, that as clouds temper the bright- 
ness of the sun, so an imitation of clouds by 
wadding made of glass fibre ■would temper the 
electric light ; and by substituting screens of glass 
W’adding he reduces the loss of light to twenty- 
five per cent., and at the same time gets rid of 
the sliadows thrown by the opaque screens. 

The 8phy gmo. scoj)e* as many readers know, is 
an instimiim'lvmcTi records the heats of the 
pulse, and is very useful in di.ngnosis. Under 
a modified form it now appears as the sphyg- 
mophone, with which the beats of the pulse or 
of the heart can be heard at a distance ; hence 
the application of the medical advisi^r’s ear to 
the patient’s breast is no longer necessary. We 
mentioned some months ago that^ the telephone 
had been tried in a surgical operation to ascertain 
whether stone existed in the. bladder ; and the 
sphygniophunc may be regarded as a further 
adaptation.* And in imitation of speech, an import- 
ant advance beyond the phonograph has been 
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made by Mr W, H. Preeee, eleetriciaa to’ the 
General Poet^offii^ Aided by Mr ^roh, a ekiltul 
mecbauidaa, lie has invented instruments which 
analyse and reproduce vowel-sounds with remark- 
able approximation to the living .tones, as was 
demonstrated at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society. The investigation is to be continued, 
and extended to consonants. Professor Pieeming 
Jenkin of the Edinburgh University, has been 
aogaged on a similar research, the results of which 
are to be published in the Tramactions of the 
Boyal Society of Edinburgh. 

There is in the Univei-sity of Pennsylvania a 
machine, invented by a citizen of Philadelpliia, 
which w ill play the game of tit-tat-to, and always 
win if properly adjusted before starting. It com- 
bines all possible variations of the game, and 
works them out by a cylinder, and a movable 
carriage which actuate pins, catches, and cranks, 
and ring a bell on winning the game. Of this 
machine it is said that ‘it has played a large 
number of games withont losing a single one.’ 
Machines have been constructed for playing at 
chess, but the variations of that game are so 
numerous that mechanism fails to master them, 
and they can be worked out only by a living 
confederate. Hence the tit-tat-to machine has the 
advantage. 

Among the forty subjects on which the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers de-sires to receive papers to 
be read at the meetings, arc — On any of the uses 
or properties of iron, or the invention of some new 
and valuable process relating thereto — the oftVet of 
the lapse of time on the strength of materials 
strained beyond the supposed limit of elasticity — 
the stresses inducing the failure of iron ships — the 
best combined system of warming, ventilating, and i 
lighting large buildings — the most suitable mate- 
rials for, and the different systems of road-making ; 
for largo towns where the tralHc is heavy - tlie 
treatment of estuaries, with special reference to 
tidal capacity — the storage and filtration of water 
both natural and artificial, and the arrangcnietits 
for the distribution of water in towns — compressed 
air as a motive-power — the relative advantages of 
steam, heated air, gas, water, and electricity as the 
motive-power in sinall engines - the disposal and 
utilisation of slags from various smelting ])roees3e3 
— the management of underground waters in 
mining districts — the application of electricity to 
lighting purposes, contrasted with the best systems 
of lighting at present in use — and torpedoes and 
their inflhence on naval construction. Tluise 
examples suffice to indicate the range of subjects ; 
it is a wide one, rich in opportunities for engineer- 
ing students who combine discretion with real 
knowledge. 

A popular notion prevails that the hardest steel 
is the most durable ; but it appears from accounts 
of experiments communicated to a meeting of 
civil engineers, that the contrary is the fact. Re- 
markable differences in the wear ol steel rails laid 
side by side had been observed w the Great 
Northern Railway ; seven of tlie rails were taken 
up and tested, and it was found in one instance 
that a lianl rail had been worn away one-sixteenth 
of an inch by traffic anjoutiting to five million 
two hundred and fifty-one thousand tons ; while a 
soft rail lor the same amount of wear had with- 
stood eight million four hundred and* two thou- 
sand tons. In another instance, the total was 


fifteen, million ffve hundred and thiiiy-one thou- 
sand tons for the Imrd rail, and thirty-one million 
and sixty-one thousand for the soft rail, the wear 
being the same— namely one-sixteenth of an inch. 
On aimlysing thb last-mentioned sail H was found 
to consist of 99-475 per cent of iron, and very 
minute quimtities of carbon, phosphorus, silicon, 
manganese, sulphur, and copper. 

Ur Dudley, chemist to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, commenting on these and other 
parallel facts, renmrks : ‘ The indications would 
seem to he that under the conditions of wear to 
which a steel rail is subjected-— namely rolling 
friction, unlubricated surfaces, and great weight 
with small bearing surface, the quality of the 
metal necessary to most successfully withstand 
the ilisintegrating forces is best expressed by the 
w’ord tougliiiess, and not by hardness.’ 

Comparative trials have been made of flexible, 
steel and wire hawsers against hemp hawsers and 
iron chains. The breaking strain of a steel hawser 
eight inches in circumference is about one hundred 
and fifty tons, and the weight of one hundred and 
fifty fathoms is sixty-seven hundred w'eight. The 
largest chain used in the naval service w'cighs four 
hundred and fifty hundredweight to one hundred 
and fifty fathoms, comprising nine hundred links, 
and as each link has a weld, there is liability 
to nine humlred imperfections, whereas the steel 
wire hawser is throughout of uniform strength. 
The weight of a tarred hemp hawser is also much 
in e.'ccess of the steel hawser; hence the supe- 
riority of the latter for raising heavy weights from 
the bottom of the sea, or for ordinary naval pur- 
poses, is manifest. One of these steel hawsers 
tested at Devonport was sufficienlly flexible to 
allow of a turn being taken therewith round .a 
post one foot in diameter. , 

Dr Schmidt of New Orleans, after much study 
and observation, has come to the conclusion that '' ' 
the contagion of yellow fever is a poison ‘of 
aniinul origin, or in other words, is a product 
of u secreting cell, mainly eliminuted by the 
glands of the skin in a liquid form, to be rapidly 
converted into a vapour.’ The disagreeable odour 
of yellow fever nri.ses from the poison being u 
product of a modified or vitiated secretion. The 
poi.-on having been in active existence ever since 
it was first known to the civilised world, has 
travelled from country to country, and may be 
kept at bay by a strict and properly vegulatcd 
(jiiarantine. Fur this a sure knowledge is required 
of some clieinical agent which will destroy the 
poison without destroying the articles or mer- 
chandise which it may be needful to disinfect. 
7'he American Public Health Association in a 
Report recently published stiite that they have 
not found a single instance of yellow fever origi- 
imting in any locality; it has always been imported. 
When the di.sea8e appears in places wide apart, 
the traiinnission apjjears to be wholly due to 
human intercourse ; and the Association are con- 
vinced that the only trustworthy means of preven- 
tion is i8r)lation. ‘ Quarautine.s,’ they state, ‘ estab- 
lished with such a degree of surveillance and 
rigour tliat absolute non-intercourse is the result, 
Ijave eirectually and without exception protected 
those quarantined from yellow fever.’ In this 
there appears to be a suggestion for the func- 
tionaries who are engaged in investigating the 
plague. • 
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In a conimanication made to ^e Sedfti i$ 
O^ographie, Paris, it is pointed oat that the Bega- 
lation of Water-courses is a subject which has 
been too much neglected daring the past thirty 
years, nota^tlistanding that its relations to geo- 
granhy and agriculture are obvious. Occupied 
with 4he making of railways, enterprisers have 
neglected the water-waya But the recent appoint- 
ment of a Commission for the regulation of rivers 
by the Minister of the Interior, is an indication 
of a change ; and by way of exemplifying the 
importance of the question, it is shewn that the 
river Durance alone carries down every year to 
the sea lertilising matters held in susiieusion 
equal in value to that of all the artificial manures 
imjwrted animally into France. Continue this 
process fifty years, and the slime and ooze poured 
into the sea will represent the arable lands of 
a Department. It is obvious therefore that geo- 
graphy and agriculture are largely interested in 
the regulation of rivers. 

The lii-st step to lie taken is to hold back the 
fertilising mud, and form therewith fields and 
meudinvs in suitable localities. Unfruitful dis- 
tricts might be enriched by means of canals, from 
which the muddy water would be distributed at 
a distance fnuu tiic rivers. This opens a prospect 
of important engineering works to intercept the 
wafers and Inru them to profit before they reach 
the low country. Regulate tlie waters properly 
in file ut'pe.r country ; barren slopes will be 
covetcil will) vegetiitinn, dried-up springs will 
re.snme t la ir (low, and floods will very rarely occur 
in tlie main >trcani. And in course of time, other 
changes will take idace, and become a subject of 
scientific study under the term po Uimod ynainics. 
ami tlii“ .surface of a country 'iuajT be luoTfTficTi ' 
while its n'.sources are increased. 

Ijoveis of antiquity will take interest in the 
anmmn ••■meiit that the Dean and Chapter of St 
Raul’.- ar>- coulinuing their endeavour to make the 
cr^pt of the cathedral useful for eccle.sitistical 
purp .-se.;, and mofc Wurth}' ;U3 the burying-place of 
ill list rioiM public, ebaracters and artists than it 
used to be. In.stead of being a storelionse for 
old tomb.s, .scaffolding, and other luiuher, tlie 
greater p u t is now cleared, the soot of generatioias 
has b(‘eii .ser,q)e,d from the walls, about four thou- 
sand feet of the. floor is paved with mosaic tesseno 
in vai i us colonrs, and of classical design, and the 

f aving ol'.tlie remainder is but a question of time. 

a 1 ommnnicating these particulars to the Institute 
©f British Arcliitects, Mr F. C. I’enrosc stated that 
the ea -tern part of the crypt ‘ has been arranged 
for divine s(*rvice, wliich takes place every morn- 
ing and every evening at eight ... on the site of 
the ancient church oi St Faith, And here have 
been arranged the remains of certain monumental 
efligies whirl) were rescued from the old cathedral, 
ami which Dugdale’s accurate views enable us to 
identify. Tliey have each been mount'd on a 
simple kind of altar-tomb with, the name in- 
scribed.’ 

One of tlie arches of the western crypt w’as 
blocked by a huge gas-meter. This has been 
removed to a j>it dug on the outside of the build- 
ing. During the digging of this pit, a portion of 
the foundations of old St Paul’s, the church that 
stooil there before the Great Fire, was discovered. 
This discovery incited to further e.xploritiona, and 
other fragments were discovered, and mare are to 
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be ssarched for. * In carrying out these arrai^e- 
ments, care will be taken, by the express stipu- 
lation of the Dean and Oliapter, and the no Jess 
cordial desire of the City architect, to preserve 
the old remains, and allow them to be well seen.’ 

In a recent commanication to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Sir Henry Rawlinson exjdained 
his views on some points in the early history of 
Cyprus. Among the earliest colonists of the 
island he places the Kittim ^Chittim) and Dodanitn 
of Scripture, both being of Syrian race ; and he 
believes that the expression in Balaam’s prophecy, 
‘And ships sJiall come from Cliittim,’ refers to 
j Cyprus. This goes a long way back, for the date 
i usually assigned to that prophecy is the fifteenth 
century b.c. The second colonisation is supposed 
to have been Phoenician, and the third Cypriote ; 
‘ that is, of the people who introduced the alphabet 
and language known to us by the Cypriote inscrip- 
tions, and who founded that school of art to which 
belong most of the statues and sculptures that 
have been excavated from the ruins of cities and 
temples in various parts of the island.’ They 
probably came from the western part of Asia 
Minor. And lastly, the fourth colonisation was 
that of the Greeks proper, about the eighth 
century n.c. But more than thia There is 
reason to believe that the elder Sargon, a king of 
Babylonia, seventeen centuries B.c., after over- 
running Syria, crossed the Mediterranean to 
Cypru.s, where subsequently his son Naramsin 
was deified, and where a thousand years later the 
second Sargon set up an ima^e of himself, as is 
recorded on a luonolitli found at Larnaca, the 
ancient Citium. A century later, as is proved 
by the cuneiform inscriptions, ten kiug.s of Cyprus 
who were tributary to Assyria, sent artificers to 
assist in decorating the temples and palaces of 
Nineveh. In Amla KJiadasta, the residence of 
one of those kings, Sir 11. llawlinson finds the 
As.syriau origin of the name of a city about which 
there has been of late some di.scus8ion. The 
Greeks abbieviated it to Ammochosta, and the 
Cypriote.s transmuted it into Famagousta, which 
‘ has nothing whatever to do with Fama Augusti, 
as has been sometimes supposed.’ 


— A NEW TRAP FOR THIEVEii. 

Police authorities have, we believe, been in the 
habit of taking photogra 2 )h.s of certain offeiulers, 
with the view of making them generally known. 
The newspapers make u.s aware that photography 
is now used in France as a precautionary measure 
against possible delinquents, and which has been 
so far successful. The following account of this 
new trap for catching thieves appears in Tlodg- 
kinson's Investment Guide. ‘ The Bank of France 
would appear to have hit upon an ingenious 
method of treating doubtful customers. The 
establishment has for some time past availed 
itself of photography, and among its officers is 
a photographic detective, to examine suspicious 
documents through the uietliuiu of r* camera, 
whicli untlcr some circunisUinccs cxotcibcs 
sharper vision than the human eye. Where an 
erasure lias heou made lor instance, the camera 
detects it at once, let the spot be ever so smoothly 
rubbed over ; while a word or figure that to the 
eye has been perfectly scratched out, is clearly 
reproduced in a photograph of the docament u 
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tro W6 to bolioTO & rocent account, the Bahk of aoniewhat exagprerated intelligence of General 
France has now added to its precaution an invis- Windham’s repulse at Cawnpore actually reached 

♦v-i. ^ V ‘-.ji j. 1 .^ 4V»rt Tri/liotto a 4 TfAminriaci nttn tno MfiAria nf 


Caishi&ts, the photographer proceeds to do his duty states, that when in Jerusalem during the Criuieau 
by depicting the particular customer who may War, he often found that the khabar of the 
be standing at the desk. The clerk engages the bazaars anticipated the ordinary channels of corn- 
man’s attention, and in a few moments the por- munication by many days, and, generally, with but 
trait is taken, and the bank in possession of a little departure from accuracy, 
photograph which mav hereafter prove of value. Various theories have been adduced to account 
The cWera is then fitted with a fre.sh sensitive for the marvellous rapidity with which news is 
plate, and stands ready for use upon aiiother transmitted, or intercommunicated amongst nations 
emergency. How far such an arrangement could : who possess neither the electric telegraph nor 
be of practical value remains to be .seen ; but the steam-power. Som6 even allege that a certain 
principal banking establishment in Paris has cor- mysterious psychic force is brought to bc»r 
taiuly to thank photography for the discovery of between man and man, separated by long dis- 
several frauds of late. A photographic laboratory tances from each other, in a manner somewhat 
nncl re(jui.site.s form part of the institution, and similar to the revelations we sometimes hear of as 
most of the officials themselves have to submit given by one relative to another at a distance, 
to the process of being photographed, so that the But be it as it may, there can be no doubt, that 
direction may be in possession of their portraits, there exists in EuvStorn countries some means 


This practice, it is held, is a deterrent against whereby intelligence is conveyed with marvellous 
evil ways, for should any of the clerks be tempted celerity, without the aid of either steam or elec- 
to go astray, they know very wadi that they leave tricity. The subject is worthy of further iuvesti- 


records of themselves behind. The same system gation. 

prevails among the Paris police, where every one, 

from the highest to the lowest, is photngraplied. 

The Paris police indeed employ photography to 
a very great e.xtent nowadays for the detection of | 
crime, and a large photograj)hic e.stablishmeut is | 
to be found at their headquarters.’ I 


THK KHABAB. 

Some time ago one of the London daily papers 
referred to the ‘khabar,’ as a thing of extreme 
mystery in India. Fi-om all wc can learn, the 
Arabic* word khabar signifies new’s; and as used 
in India, it means a metliod of communicating 
news in some extraordinary manner, which, it is 
alleged, science fails to unravel. The speed with 
which the. news travels is said to be greater than 
that of the electric telegraph ; but that ave take 
leave to doubt. At anyrate, should you walk 
through an Indian market-place to view the silks 
of Cashmere, or stroll into a Turkish bazaar in 
quest of a serviceable saddle, your hospitable 
native acquaintance will ask : ‘ Have you any 
news of So-and-so, or of such-and-such a place 1 ' 
Your reply being in the negative, he may jirob- 
ably proceed to tell you what the khabar says 
on important affairs transpiring at a distance. To 
your astonishment, you fiiul, after a few days, or 
even weeks, that your loquacious Hindu, Turkish, 
Arab, or Persian friend has told you the truth 
with tolerable correctness. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, in his interesting little 
volume, liecolkctiom of the J)rHm of Lebanon, 
makes this observation: ‘No great moral or reli- 
gious movement can be confined to the country 
where it is first born ; and through all ages, some- 
times by a subtle and almost mysterious agency, 
the spark of intelligence has flashed along the 
electric chain by which the nations of the East 
are darkly bound to each other.’ And, in jiroof 
of the existence of this potent agency, he relates 
that during the Sikh War (1845-6) there were 
cases in which the news of defeat or victory fore- 
stalled the arrival of any letters on fhe subject ; 
and further that in the" late Indian Mutiny the 


THE SIKEN ISLE. 

Evesino'^^ pur[>lc .slept 

(^jtoii peak Hid cliirHU*! strenm, 

AthI the vcii’oless wavcK t crept 
To tho t^hore wltfi liugeriitg gloaui. 

nigh albjve the cedar grove, 

Helper led tlie starry \\orId» 

Fhcddiiu; the .'sweet of love 
On a land in shnuhor furled. 

Twilight's weird aid luystic veil 
Lay ou waveband roek and lea, 

\Yhen wc dropl with viewles.s sail 
into the enchanted sea. 

Know we then tlio Siren shore? 

Wit!) its fatal melodies ; 

15 ut the wind ruf .whisj»er ho re 
O'er the dark sedui.?tive seas. 

Gazetl we through Ujo gathering shades 
Foard >onnd, as if on the grave ; ’ 

15 lit the Siren .Niritor-imiids 
Saw' we not beyond the wave. 

It was w^ell no wliisp^^r broke 
On the hllence over all, 

That no magic nuisic w’oke 
Weary s]>ints to inllirak 

So wc, slirouded in halfdight, 

• Rested silent on the oar, 

Till the ebon gulfs of night 
One bright belt of beauty bore. 

‘Brother mariners,’ I cried, 

‘ Let us fly the treacherous track, 

Ere the spell be on the tide, 

And the death -song lure us back/ 
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LIFE UNDER NEW ASPECTS. 

Some time ago, when conversing with a medical 
i friend, he mentioned with much satisfaction that 
j a certain large prison, professionally under his 
I charge, was the healthiest place of residence he 
: ever knew or heard of. Few of the inmates were 
’ ever ill with serious complaints. The annual 
death-rate among them was almost next to nothing. 
To make these facts the more surprising, the food 
' given to the prisoners was very plain, though 
: nouri-shing. Kept at some useful labour, and 
I confined to their celks the greater part of the day, 

' they hiid only brief outdoor exercise, and that in 
; a limited courtyard. Obliged to go to bed early, 
i tliey bad no amusements. The routine of life 
I wius hard and cheerless. One or two books were 
I their only solacemcnt Th'.y were pcrinitled to 
I see and speak to their friends only once in three 
j months. These and other circumstances which 
j contributed to nrake up the picture, were very 
sorrowful. The forfeiture of liberty under a penal 
sentence was evidently a fate at which the human 
heart revolts, and if it were more seriously thought 
of, the prisons would not be so full as tliey 
are. 

Such w\;re the considerations that passed through 
our mind when hearing of the prison arrange- 
ments. But then comes the seemingly incon- 
gruous statement, that notwithstanding all the 
privations which have to bo endured, the prison 
is the healthiest place our friend the doctor is 
ac(]^uainted with. The correctness of his statement 
cannot be doubted, for it is verified by statistic.s. 
How is the phenomenon to be e.xplaincd ? That 
is an important question, the solution o‘f which 
concerns everybody. It would be satisfactory to 
know whether by any peculiar mode of living, 
or by foresight, one might manage to he as healthy 
out of as in prison, with a prospect of longevity 
in the distance. 

In dealing with a subject so intricate, it is 
proper, in the first place, to remember that the 
inmates of prisons do not fairly represeiu general 
1 society. They are neither very young nor very 
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old, but are mostly from twenty to forty years of 
age, or in the prime of life, which is much in their 
favour. It is from the numerous deaths in infancy 
and at an advanced age, that the bills of mortality 
are so greatly swollen. Starting with the advan- 
tage of having youth and middle age on their side, 
prisoners are farther indebted to regularity of diet, 
to an absence of vicious indulgence, to enforced 
cleanliness, to breathing pure air, to living in a 
temperature neither too liigh nor too low, and to 
an exemption from troubles and accidents to w'bich 
many among the humbler classes are exposed. In 
short, except that they are locked np like wild 
beasts in a menagerie, they are, according to some 
notions, wonderfully well off, and made more 
comfortable than they deserve. As a set-off, we 
are not to overlook depression of spirits ; but on 
the mass of ne’er-do-weels who get into prison, 
this counts for very little. They cherish the 
sentiment of hope — the hope of getting out at a 
specified period, w’hen there will be a renewal of 
old pranks in skirmishing with the law and the 
police, intermingled with anticipated revelries with 
old companions, or let us trust, with, at least in 
some instances, a resolution to behave better for 
the future. 

Making all due allowances, there is a sense, of 
humiliation in thinking that ordinary human life, 
in point of health and length of days, falls short 
of the standard of life in prison. Freedom of will 
is at a discount. Mankind are placed in the 
position of children who cannot take care of 
themselves, and need the constant supervision of 
doctors and jailers ! On the whole, this is very 
like the truth. It would be a moderate computa- 
tion to reckon that four-fifths of all who exist 
are uninstructed. They know little or nothing 
of the great natural laws which tend to secure 
health, or produce disease. Obviously, the lower 
we go in the scale of intelligence, the nearer 
do we approach the habits of the lower animals. 
This is particularly observable *in the dkj^ition 
to huddle Jogether. Sav^es crowd indiscrimi- 
nately together in huts, like so many pigs, and 
take little thought of the morrow. It is stated 
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that the aborigines of Anstralia have not the 
sHghte^ idea of saving anything for a future 
occiUionu They gol^le up all they can lay their 
hands on at once. Pigs in the same way never 
loc^ ahead. They have no future. They swill 
tintil they are goiged, and then lie down to 
4eep. 

In the cottages of our peasantry, there is pre- 
cisely the same piggish taste for huddling together 
1 in a single apartment of men, women, and chil- 
; dren, without any sense of indelicacy or fear of 
contracting disease. There is likewise much the 
same inditference to the future. Poverty may be 
put forward as an excuse for crowding night and 
day into a single room ; but we know by personal 
experience that the giving of extended accommo- 
dation in cottages is often th.anklcssly disregarded, 
and that in defiance of everything, the ancient 
practice of huddling together continues. Ignorance 
and the thriftless misexpenditiire of moans on 
vicious indulgences prodjiice similar results in the 
dams of populous cities. 

An incident occurs to recollection. One day 
— it is now thirteen years since — under the 
friendly escort of a city missionar)', we proceeded 
on a tour of investigation into the social con- 
dition of a somewliai thickly peopled slum. A 
door on a ground floor was tapped at, and opened 
t by an old woman. The dwelling consisted of a 
single apartment without a window. The only 
glimmer of light radiated from a small fire, bat 
<lid not dispel the darkness. ‘ How are you all 
to-day, Mrs Jackson ?’ asked the missionary. ‘ Wc 
j are a’ weel ; but there ’s nane at hame but myael.’ 
i ‘ How many lodgers have you just now ? ’ ‘ Not 
j many, only five ; three men and two womciu’ 
‘Where’s your daughter, Jenny?’ ‘Jenny is in 
the prison ; she has this time got sixty days.’ 
‘That’s a pity; I am sorry for Jenny.’ ‘You 
needna be sorry for Jenny ; she likes to gang to 
the prison ; it ’s a nice change ; she ’ll come back 
in fine health and spirits.’ So ended the colloquy. 
Jenny evidently went to prison from choice, for 
sake of change of air and scene. It was equivalent 
to going to country lodgings in summer, with tlie 
additional recommendation of nothing to pay. As 
r^ards the horrible den which constituted her 
maternal home — which we are glad to mention 
has been swept away— -no one of any feeling could 
look into it without a shudder, and yet it accom- 
modated seven human beings. Where, from what- 
ever cause, indiscriminate huddling in groups is ' 
thus maintained, attempts to civilise or to lower I 
fhe deatb-i'ate are alike hopeless. In comparison j 
with this ramshackle state of things, no wonder i 
that the prison, with its stern organisation and ; 
discipline, is represented to be quite a palace 
of propriety and salubrity. 

We can conceive the possibility of a distaste 
ol the routine of .prison discipline. Many have 
^;^CK>ted dislike to cleanliness. Many entertain 
^iwrtor of steady employment. Franllulent bank 
may eutertaiu a peculiar disrelish ofj 


the usually assigned occupation. Fingers that had 
never performed harder work than that of signing 
away millions of money which had been confided 
to their charge, may not take cordiallj? to oakum- 
picking. Yet, in the worst of human ills there 
are compensations. While tearing old tarry ropes 
into shreds there is an opportunity for profitable 
reflections on the vanity of deceit. The lines of 
Scott may occur to remembrance — 

O w’bat a tangled wob we weave, 

W’hen first we practise to deceive. 

There is time for pondering on the benignity 
of retributive justice. Poetic fancies may be 
indulged. There might bo some amusement in 
composing a new version of the Shakspearean 
chant of Oberon, ‘ I know a bank where the wild 
thyme blows.’ By way of mere suggestion, we 
oft'er the following stanza as a commencement, 
which may be adapted to the charming music of 
Horn as a duct — 

I know a bank wbf ro the wild fraud blows. 

And falsehooil blooms sweetly under the rose, 

Whore darintr iirijiositure liapjtily Vu.ams, 

By the buildiner of kirks and wrecking of homes ; 

1 know a bank, 

1 know a bank j 

Where the wild fraud Wows. j 

Oakum-picking possesses some other advantages as | 
an occupation. Tlie tarry pitcdi yields a grateful j 
perfume. It is good for the system, and not j 
unyilcasant to the nostrils. Only think the cell j 
u Pinetum, such as gentlemen spend hundreds of | 
pounds in planting foi the sake of the refreshing | 
odour, and the harushij) of untsvi.sting bibs of old I 
rope vanishes in a urcum of the imagination ! 
The prison is more than a palace. It is a temple 
of Nemesis and Hygieia all in one. 

That national education persistently carried out 
will in time enlighten the inasse.s, elevate their 
tastes, and lead tliom to p.-efor a wholesome to a 
noxious method of living, may be reobonably ex- 
pected. Wc are, however, a long way from that 
—perhaps two hundred years. Meanwhile, there 
i.s the death-rate in several thickly populated 
towns at twenty-eight to thirty-five per thousand 
per annum, when if matters were rightly managed, 
the rate should not be above eighteen, if so much. 

It is obvious that when ten in the thousand die 
who might still be living, there is something that 
needs rectification. At the head of that mysterious 
something, is the admission of air and light into 
overcrowded neighbourhoods. Possibly, it may 
be argued that as regards the metropolis, there 
is as much air and light as any one can require. 
We do not deny that in the main London is 
healthy, as judged from the aggregate death-rate ; 
but this is pretty much on the principle that there 
is a small death-rate in prisons. The metropoli.s 
is the resort of great numbers of young men and 
women who have flocked thither for employment ; 
while mkny aged persons have retired to the 
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country towards the close of their career. Lat- 
terly, some street improvements, with the erection 
of airy dwddj igs, have likewise had a good effect. 
It is alleged that in the houses constructed in 
different quarters through tho muniticence of the 
late Mr Peabody, which are eagerly rented as soon 
as ready, the death-rate is one per cent, lower than 
elsewhere — a very significant fact. 

In efforts to improve tlue salubrity of towns 
under parliamentary authority, there is usually 
more than ignorance to contend with. Stdfishness, 
and the real or affected fancy for preserving dens 
of dirt and darkness, because they are old and of 
some antiquarian interest, are the moving factors. 
Selfish motives predominate. The luobabilily of 
greatly lowering the death- I'ate by running new 
and spacious streets through dense blocks of un- 
healthy courts and alleys which it is scarcely safe 
to enter, is reckoned of no moment in compa- 
rison with the proposed iinpositiou of a penny or 
twopence per pound on the annual rental, ‘Pcri.sh 
lieulth. Let death and indecency revel. Save the 
pocket" Such, if analysed, i.s the burden of the 
objections complacently ciilertained. Fortunately, 
thi.s species of narrow-mindeduc.ss i.s not always 
succe-ssful. In the case of a city which we ha 2 q)en 
to he bc.st acquainted with, street inqirovciuents 
were effected in spite of the united o^tpo.sition of 
the selfish and the cai)iicious, and demagogues to 
boot, with the hajifty result of a largo reduction 
in the animal diath-iate. Those most vehement 
in (distinct ion are now jnoh.ildy icslianieil of them- 
selves. (iuud dvc.is fiurvive, in mulli|>lied bless- 
ings. Carping objecUoms to what is iiermaneutly 
beneficial, jiass away like the idle wind, and are 
forgiilte.n. Ciinsid(.;ri.it.ioji3 uf tliis kind ought to 
nerve those who, looking b.idiy in advance, project 
works of jiuhlic ntilil v. 

There is no end of bool s .vritten l»y English and 
Frcmc.h medical mou on liie picsiwvation of health 
and attainment of longi'vity. For the most part, 
they are not of any {iraclical value They expa- 
tiate on the constituent elcmeui.* of the body, 
tho cheini.stry of digestion, the os.scoiis structure, 
and sncli-like matter.^. The}' strangely nii.ss tho 
main.ooi^ect in their theme, which is to point out 
a course' of living, with mental and bodily con- 
ditions that would tend to secure health and the 
protraction of existence. Foe.s thi.s arise from 
want of gra.spj or from a fear of treading on 
popular prejudice.s ? On the topic of health, the 
world stands in nec"d of a M-riter with the feur- 
leissness of Luther, tho. acute reasoning of Pascal, 
and the incisive humour of Moliero. The 
latest learned authority on healUi and Icii" 
life bores us with lacteals, azoti.sed substances, 
albumen, lumbar lymphatics, chyle, the* thoracic 
duct, and similar jargon. A long list is given of 
persons who lived to be upwards of a huntlred 
years of age. What did these centenarians 
know of fibrin, the mesenteric glands, and all 
the rest of it? Some were paupers, many were 
hard-working people in common life. Most likely 
not half-a-dojsen iir the whole lot knew anything 
about their inside. They lived in a variety of 
ways. *rho diet of a woman who liv(^ to be a 
hundred and seventeen is said to have been butter- 


milk and greens— of which we have some doubt 
Some were very temperate, and others quite the 
reverse. One old fellow who reached a hundred 
and four, drank a pint and a half of London gin 
doily. An Irishman who lived to be a hundred 
and eleven, drank plentifully of rum and brandy 
till the Iwt. With exceptions of that kind, 
to be reckoned wonders in nature, temperance and 
simplicity of diet were the diief characteristic. 
Old age had been attained not by any hard and 
fast rule, but by a number of circumstances, as 
seen by general experience. 

The inquiry is. Can we by any amount of 
foresight largely increase the ordinary span of life ? 
Always assuming that we have' a good constitu- 
tion to begin with, we answer in the affirmative. 
In numerous instances, life is prematurely cut 
I off by inherited weakness and ailments, though 
! no doubt at the worst, existence may be protracted 
I under skilful advice and precautions. Passing over 
I this order of cases as not of immediate con- 
: corn, we take the naiurally robust and healthy, 
j and ask what, by foresight, they can do for 
I themselve.s. M. Flourens, an able French writer, 

I following the ancient physiologists, points out 
I that in youth there is a great deal of force in 
; reserve ; and that ‘it is the progressive diminution 
of thi.s fund that constitutes the physiological 
character of old age.' Whatever, therefore, will 
help to strengthen tlii.s original force, or not 
unduly imjiair it, forms a matter of grave con- 
sideraiion. The physical exercises appropriate 
to youth and early manhood, of course tend 
to conliiin and increase the force at disposal. 
Advancing in life, the reserve force has often to 
bear the strain of hard work, indifferent food, 
exposure to extreme climatic changes, along with 
a number of cares comprehensively expressed in 
tlu! word ‘ worry.’ ‘ It is not work, but worry, 
that kills me,’ is pretty frequently uttered with a 
sigh, which tells a tale of unseen troubles. 

Longevity often runs in families. This is easily 
explained. No human being can detach him or 
her self from the livc.s of predecessors. Our own 
life is only a protraction of the life from which 
it sprung. Parents disappear when their time 
comes, and their lives survive in their children. 
One is sometimes startled to find himself using 
the same gc.stures, tlie same forms of expre.ssion, 
be it smiles or frowns, as his father or mother; 
so likcwi.se are seen recurrences of resemblance in 
featnre.s, the shape of lingers, nails, toes, and in 
other particulars. In tlie family pictures hung up 
in the halls of the older aristocracy, it is interest- 
ing to notice how frequently likenesses cast up 
after the lapse of two or three generations. Any 
of us in the present day may do a repetition of 
liis great-grandfather. If there be a Roman nose 
in tlie family, it is sure to last fur hundreds of 
year.s. 

J u.st as we inherit weakness of constitution, we 
inherit strength ; from which arises the suggestion 
of taking care whom we maiTV ; but we, all know 
that at the marrying time of life nobody is so 
wise m to take hints of this kind. Hence, society- 
gets into a kind of jumble of healthy and 
unhealthy ; tho weakest in the end, however, 
dying out Speaking i>hysiologically, nature cares 
nothing fot individuals. It looks to the race, 
for the preservation of which it makes immense 
efforts. What we have to do is to assist nature 
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' by Bucli a C0tt3!to of living as will maintain, if not Here in three lives, froni father to eon, we are 
strengthen, tbe vital force we happened to inherit, historically taken back at least to the seventeenth 
TIntt we take to he a primary duty. Long life centunr. Dr Ingrams grandfather might ^ve 
in a healthy &ame through successive generations seen Charles L, exactly as we see him m efligy 
is a nsual consequence. • on horseback at Channe Cross. *Hoif was this 

If the truth be plainly told, the generality of marvellous protraction of existence maintained ? 
people do not act as if they cared about a long From all we can learn, it was not by any kind 


life. They rather seem to try to kill themselves, of pampering. Each generation in turn worked 

liOok at their way of going on. Many are finished pretty hard in the performance of rural duties, 

prematurely by coarse and reckless dissipation, lived with great moderation, and^ in a placid spirit 
Some by getting into a muddle of speculations took the world as it came. We daresay if any 

which they had no business with, ending in one from the south were to see the bleak moors 

debts, dilficulties, and heart-breaking misery, and hills of Unst, with the waves lashing on its 
Some from love of excitement and fondness for rocky shores direct from the North Pole, he would 
company. Some by preposterously late dinners, be surprised to learn that here a minister of the 
sleeplessness, and ruin of the digestive functions, gospel lived peacefully in decent comfort, always 
Some from keeping up an over-action of the heart earnestly doing his duty for a poor money requital, 
by stimulants, while they are all the time con- and at length tranquilly passing to his rest at 
gratulatiiig themselves on being patterns of mode- within a month of being a hundred and four, 
ration. Many by overtasking the brain, or pro- How grand the life and tleath of this venerable 
tiacted mental occupation, from which spring centenarian, compared with the disreputable and 
nervous and other disorders. One seldom nears feverish career of impccuniou.sadventurer.s,fraiulu- 
of plain quiet labour killing anybody. The placid lent bank directors, and the myriads of frivolous 
man, other things being equal, usually lives beings who have seemingly no sense of duty at 
longest. He may be complimented on hi.s clever- all, and who, in the language of the Psalmist, 
ness who knows how to avoid lines of action vanish like ‘the chaff which winds drive to and 
which lead to disaster and loss of health — or to fro.’ w. c. 

put the case more briefiy, who knows how to let 

weU alone. In certain circumstoces, to do YOUNG LORD PENRITH, 

nothing requires a high effort of intelligence. 

Till ho is fifty or thereabouts, a' man may chaptkr xvit.-iN ai:iT.T>HAi.T. chambekh. 

usually in a small way take libertie.s with Jii.s ! ‘ The very finest fellow, that Hugh A.shton — 

constitution and not be much the worse. At j Captain Ashton, you know, mother- that I have 

seventy and upwards, whut remaitis of the j met since 1 Vc been knocking about the world,’ 

^erve force in him needs to be carefully midshipman in M.cssrs 

husbanded. Of course, to do so, there must be i , , ’ . i i • * /r 

' Orof^^raiu s merchant service, and late lumor rdheer 
many sacniices — reiusal to ioin pleasant entertain- i « f, -n ^ i tt- , •/ 1 /• * ^ ^ 

ments, and so on. It is here that the weakness i ill-fated ]y aicrvntch, from Queensland 

of the wise is not uufrequcntly demonstrated, i homeward-bound, witli cotton never destined to 

The acrid night-air in tins moist climate of | supply IJntisli .“pimllcs and jennies with the raw 

England inflicts a deadly blight on the breallung i material of our natiom^l manufacture. ‘It’.s not 


apparatus of the aged aud susceptible, whose fund j only that his pluck and seamanship saved my life ; 
of vital energy is nearly exhausted. How often i but didn’t he take mo liome to bis own h)(lgings, 
does there appear something like the following rig me out afresh, lend mo money to bring me 
intimation in the morning journals ; ‘ We regret here, and treat me, in short, a.s if 1 ’d been bis 
to announce the death of General So-aud-So, at own brother. I’d like to see the fellow whoM 
the advanced age of eighty-five. He was in gootl dare to breathe a ivord against him ! ’ a<l(led the 
health till within a few days of his deccftse, when, )s>y, with Hushed cheeks aud tearful ryes lie was 
having gone out to dinner, he caught a slight cold, ; ashamed of, and all a boy’s eutluisia.sm, when 
that ended in an acute attack of bronchitis, to | once at home again in his mother’s jiretty cottage, 
which he succumbed, notwithstanding the be.st j near the Dorsetshire end of the New I’orest. Aiul 
medical assistance. His loss will be lamented by Mrs Gray laughed, aud wept, we m.ay be sure, at 
a wide circle of friends,’ Men, and n'ornon too, these words from Jier sailor-boy, whose age was 

reaching to the age of the lamented General, fourteen, and his knocking about the world a 

should exercise stern precautions against the { process that had occupied twenty-one months or 
approach of bronchitis, for that is about the j so ; and while returning liirn the ten pounds 
most deadly foe they have to encounter. that lie had expended on her rescued son, W'rote 

Flourens is of opinion that everybody wdth Hugh a grateful letter, telling him that under 
originMly good health would by taking reasonable one roof in Dorsetshire he would ever find friends, 
care reach a hundred years of age, or even more. In the meantime, the purple bag which the 
It is agreeable to recognise some verification of joint efforts of Hugh .and Neptune had saved from 
this comfortable doctrine in the case of cente- the wreck, cost the former more trouble than he 
narians, who are apparently becoming more had at first anticipated. There being no outward 
common than they used to be. We see in the indication as to the address of its owner, his heirs, 

newspapers notice of the death of the Rev. Dr administrators, or assigns — to borrow a legal 

Ingram, a clergyman in the islwd of Uust, the formula from tlie frequent study of which few 
most northerly part of the British dominions, at of us can have been absolutely free — Hugh was 
a hundred and thhie years of age, and who is compelled to force the lock, which was of a 
stud to have been hearty to near the ^kst. His curions construction, and not easily broken O'jwn. 
father at his death was over a hundred years old. The bag proved to contain nothing but a i)acKet, 
Hia grandfather reached a hundred and five, which might be conjectured to consist of valuable 
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docamenta, most carefully wr^i^d in oiled silk, 
for the exclusion of water. This outer covering 
being removed, a stout paper envelope next 
appeared, sealed with five seals bearing the initials 
J, P., and “addressed in a clerkly hand : ‘ Arthob 
Waomore DrcKBR, Esq., 11 Guildhall Chambers, 
Poultry, London, E.C. ; ’ while underneath wm 
written : ‘ In Ciwe of accident, the finder is 
earnestly requested to forward this, as above.’ 
There seemed to Hugh to be something almost 
touching in these words, traced as they were by 
the hand of one who ha<l perished, before his 
very eyes, in the strict execution of what he 
regarded ns a sacred trust. 

A letter iieniied by Hugh to Arthur Wadniore 
Dicker, Es(iuire, had produced a speedy reply, 
signed ‘ Your.s cordially, in haste, A. W. Dicker,’ 
and dated from Guildhall Chambers, London, E.C. 
In this communication Mr Dicker expressed 
himself as under no trifling weight of obligation 
to Captain Ashton for the recovery and safe care 
of certain important pap(?r3 which, there could be 
little doubt, must have been on board the unlucky 
ship Watcrwitch. Would Captain Ashton add to 
that obligation by hini-self kindly undertaking to 
convey the papers to London and to place them 
in Mr Dicker’s own hands? Detween the hours] 
of 11 A.M. and 12.30, Mr Dicker would be glad 
personally to receive ('a[ilain Ashton, on a par- 
ticular day specitiisl, couM CapUiiii Ashton make 
it convenient to call. And as a matter of course, 
the expenses of (Jaj)tain Ashton's journey would 
bt^ dofr.iyed. A hasty poHtscri[)t requested that 
Hugh would telegrajdi in reply. 

‘ Time is money, really money, as I have licard, 
with sojiu! of these ( 'ity men,’ said Hugh, .smiling, 
to himself as he finished the perusal of Air 
Dicker’s letter; ‘and I make no doubt that my 
unknown correspondent is one of tliein.’ How- 
ever, he liad himself just llion, thanks to the 
necessity for some repairs nto crank and boilers in 
the engine-room of tlie ircatcrn Maid, ample 
leisure, so In’, duly telegraphed his reply .as 
requested, and at the appointed time found his 
way to No. 11 Guildhall t fiiambers. 

It is impos.sible anywhere, but in London most 
of all, to judge of the caliltre of a man’s business 
by the aqiect of the locality in which it is trans- 
acted. ’I'liere are (.3ty magnates whose names 
are mentioned with honour on the E.vcliange of 
every coutincutul town from Amsterdam to 
Vienna, who nevertheless conduct their world- 
wide dealings in mean little dens and amidst 
poverty-stricken surroundings. So are there 
gorgeous establishments all plate-glass, French- 
polish, gilding, and mahogany, cjuite as fine and 
about as respectable as a gin-palace. It is not up 
the wide marble stairciisc, Hanked by double gilt 
lamps upborne by colossal Caryatides, of the 
Megalotherion Credit Company, that u’ealthy 
financiers, the kings of the money-maflcet, liabi- 
tually pass with creaking treaiL Those princely 
stairs, that majestic entrance, those rich liveries, 
and the solemn hush that prevails within the 
stately premises of the brand-new Company, are all 
in the eyes of prudent men, substantial advertise- 
ments to be paid for, soon or late, with the cash 
of the confining shareholders, of whose bones the 
astute directors intend (figuratively) to make their 
bread.* ^ 

Mr Dicker’s place of business was neither 


squalid, as are those of some commercial grandees 
of the old school, nor was it meretricious in its 
splendour. Ample and commodious it ceitai&fy 
was, and it had an air suggestive of solid wealth, 
orderly arrangements, and great affairs conduct^ 
with as much promptitude and as little hurry as 
the feverish spirit oi modem trade allows. There 
were many applicants for an interview waiting in 
the different anterooms, not a few of whom eyed 
Hugh Ashton with a sort of resentful envy as, 
having sent in his name, he was, after only 
quarter of an hour’s delay, ushered into the great 
man’s presence. 

The great man gave Hugh Ashton his hand to 
shake ; or more accurately, he gave him }>art of 
it, say two lingers and the tip of the thumb. In 
any case it was intended a.s a compliment, and 
one which Mr Dicker seldom paid to men of 
Hugh’s financial mark. In Air Dicker’s table of 
precedence, Hugh Ashton, and such as Hugh, were 
set down at zero. They were to be spoken to if 
needed per proxy of a clerk, or perhaps by a 
chief-clerk. But as for sh.aking hands with the 
captains of tug-steamers, that was absurd. Mr 
Dicker’s manual accolades were for the tritons of 
the money market, for ‘warm men’ on ’Change, 
and for what he was fond of designating as ‘ sprigs 
of nobility,’ and whom he entertained with royal 
hospitality at his Hyile Park mansion or his 
Twickenham villa. But Hugh had rendered an 
unusual service, and therefore received a welcome 
at 11 Guildhall Chambers, which, had he known 
the ways of the place better, ought to have 
astonished him. 

‘ Upon my word, Air — to be sure, Captain 
Ashton, I am very much obliged to you, deeply, 
in fact your debtor,’ said the merchant-prince 
blandly, leaning back in his beehive chair, and 
looking lirat at Hugh, and then at the cheque- 
book that lay open beside him on a table heaped 
with letters and deeds and papers miscellaneous. 

‘ Your gallant conduct Will you allow me V 

And as he spoke he took the bag which Hugh 
offered him, drew forth the packet of papers, 
and satisfied himself that the seals were intjvct. 

‘ Upon ray word, Mr — yes, Captain Acres — Eyre 
— Ashton, I am monstrously obliged to you,’ i 
said the great man. It was one of Air Dicker’s 
little acquired atVectations not to bo able to tre.a- 
sure in his retentive memory the names of the 
humbly born. He had learned the trick late in 
life, not from the young fellows of quality who 
sat at his dinners and flirted at his garden-parties, 
but from certain middle-aged Lady Maries and 
Lady Floras who fre(iuented Mrs Dickers costly 
entertainments, and who made it a point to 
mangle any name not registered by Debrett. 

‘ Alonstrously obliged to you indeed,’ repeated 
Air Dicker. George the Alagnilicent, and Colonel 
Hanger, and lAing Pole Wellesley, associates of • 
the First Gentleman in Europe, used to say ‘ mon- 
strously’ in davswhen Mr Dicker was a boy just 
placed in a Cheapside w.arehouse, at a weekly 
salary of three half-crowns; and he clung to the 
old phrase, which had filtered down through 
various strata of society before it reached the 
Industrious Apprentice, now elderly, and almost 
old, but at the zenith of prosperity. Hugh said, 
simply, t^at he had done no more than his 
duty. 

Something in his voice or in his mien made 
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ICr look at Mia more doeely- than he had 
-dcme hefore. * Blew my soul ! ’ exclaimed the 
wlf>made sum; *vhy» you axe a gentlemau, 
Caplaia Ai^ton. 1 had no idea’ 

An .ex|ne8Bl(m« half of humour,* half of pain, 
flittied acrms Hugh’a handsome face as he heard 
th^ Woxda, almost identical with those which 
oldOiptain Trawl had used on first seeing him 
at his own door in Treport. 

■ * No gentleman, sir I ’ he said quietly ; ‘ a 
colonist and a sailor 1 have been ; and a little 
while ago I was a poor fisherman and owner of 
hired pleasure-boats, beside a Welsh lake. It was 
a great promotion for me w’hen, quite recently, 1 
was set to command a steam-tug.’ 

Mr Dicker, who piqued himself on his infalli- 
, bility, looked a little annoyed ; but the cloud 
cleared quickly from his furrowed brow as he 
said : * Well Captain, w^ may at least understand 
one another, tne rather,’ with a clance at the 


one another, the rather,’ with a glance at the 
clock, ticking inexorably opposite, ‘that I have 
numerous appointments, and that my time is not 
my own. 1 was very much vexed and grieved, 
quite upset, I assure you, when I heard of the 
loss of the Waterwitch, Grogram and Company 
always insure, of course, so there’s not a penny 
of loss ; but then the lives ! Poor Purkias ! 1 liave 
lost the most faithful servant, sir, and one >vho 
was in my employment for eight-and-twenty years 
— eight — and twenty. Poor Purkiss — not married 
— no ; but two dependent sisters— for whom, as I 
have already notified, provision will be made. 
Well, well ! It does not do for men of business 
to indulge in sentiment ; but I am sorry, Captain 
Ashton, that my excellent clerk should have died 
as you describe, a victim to his duty. You believe 
mej I am sure ! ’ 

There was a little unacctatomcd hoarseness in 
Mr Dicker’s pompons voice, a little unwonted 
moisture about Mr Dicker’s cold eyes, and Hugh 
did believe in the reality of the merchant’s sorrow j 
for his faithful clerk. j 

* Ah, well,’ pursued Mr Dicker, rattling his j 
massive watch-chain, ‘ Time— and tide ’ — here a i 
second glance at the office clock — ‘ wait for no 
man. Captain, the papers y'ou have saved at 
no light risk, and so honourably restored to me, 
are of great value, vc-ry great value. That poor 
Purkiss did so well for me, out in Queensland 
there ! If he had but come home by mail- 
steamer instead of that unlucky sailing-ship ; but 
it’s too late now. — How can I acknowledge the 
obligation ?* he added, looking very hard at hie 
cheque-book, and then very hard at Hugh. He 
saw no answering srhirk, no coy delight, such as 
rich men sometimes behold in the countenances 
of poor ones when they are about to write an 
order on the banker. 

‘ You tell me you are not a gentleman, but I ’ll 
he hanged if I like to offer you money ! ’ blurted 
out the merchant-prince. 

‘ I had rather not, thank yon, sir, accept any- 
thing beyond the price of my return ticket,’ 
answered Hugh. ‘ Money honestly earned, I have 
no false shame in taking, but - 

Just then a bell rang, and a head was popped' 
in. ‘ Sir Peter is come, please, sir, and Mr Joseph 
Bnllion, by appointment’ 

‘ I mutt say good-bye ! ’ exclaimed, the great 
man, giving Hugh his whole hand this time ‘to 
shake. 'But — but you’re a fine lad, and 1 like 


yon; and if ever yon want a friend in I’m 
a railway director, and what not ; this is no idle 
compliment, mind— you come here, and ask £sr 
Arthur Wadmore Dicker ! ’ 

♦ » 

TENT-LIFE IN PALESTINE, 

In their habits of thought and action the 
peasantry of Palestine still remain essentially 
what they were in the earliest ages of our world’s 
history ; hence to travel in the East seems to lift 
the veil which Time has dropped over the dead 
centuries, and to live again a life full of the charm | 
with which antiquity envelops the past. The j 
traveller riding up from the coast to Jerusalem 
still passes ancient villages like Bethphage and 
I Bethany perched on the breezy hill-sides ; he still 
sees flocks of sheep, goats, and small red cattle 
tended by herd-boys such as David might have 
been ; he still passes groups of blue-robed women 
who with reddish-brown jars on their heads loiter 
beside the wells in the sliade of the gray-olive 
trees, and draw water and chatter and gossip and 
quarrel as Rebecca and her companions did in 
the days of Abraham. 

Determined to proceed with the survey of 
Western Palestine, the Exploration Committee 
appointed Captain Stewart, R.E., as leader of the 
expedition ; that officer however, having unfor- 
tunately become invalided ere the work was well 
begun, was succeeded by Lieutenant Conder, R. E., 
who has recorded his observations in the interest- 
ing volumes. Tent Work in Palestine (Bentley & 
Son, London). Upon landing in Syria for the 
purpose of pursuing his investigations, Lieutenant 
Conder found the survey camp pitched beside a 
lieautiful fountain in Samaria. It consisted of 
four tents, one of which was nsed ns a kitclien, 
and had quite a little flock of live-stock around it, 
comprising horses, mules, dogs, and a pet gazelle. 

A small village called Sebustieh now represents 
Samaria; the rnaguificent city of Herod the Great ; 
and of its beautiful buddings but one small por- 
tion remains, a colonnade to the west of the 
village. During the mouths of July and August, 
the party remained in the nciglihourhood of 
Samaria, and while there, the head of a wealthy 
native family named Jeba, invited Lieutenant 
Conder and a friend to dinner. ‘We found 
the sheik’s reception-room,’ he says, ‘ well built 
and new ; the upper floor had a raised dais 
carpeted and furnished with pillows, and on this 
we were requested to sit.’ The host, dressed in 
a long while robe, now appeared, and removing 
his slippers, stepped upon the dais, where he 
tapped his breast, lips, and head, and frequently 
repeated ; ‘ How is your health ? How is Your 
Excellency?’ Water was then poured over 
their hands from a brass ewer ; and the re- 
quirements of etiquette being thus fulfilled, 
dinner was immediately served. It consisted of 
twelve dishes, of which the first were lentils, 
tomatoes, and vegetable marrows stuffed with rice. 
Then came leMn, bowls of sour thickened miik ; 
followed by three huge dishes of rice and meat ; 
and lastly the crowning glory of the feast, what 
the visitors supposed to be a kid dressed whole. 

It was exquisitely tender and juicy, and they ate 
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0f it with mach appstite, littla BQ«pe«ting that it 
mBM, vbat it afterwania tamed oat to be, their 
own pet gazelle. No water was placed on the 
board ; but a slave stood near with a huge green 
goblet, froih which each guest drank in succession, 
each man as he put the water to his lips taming 
to his next neighbour and saying : * Digestion 
whereupon the other gravely rejoined ‘ The Lord 
increase your digestion ; ' a pious prayer not 
altogether uncalled for under the circunistancea 
Pipes, coflfee, and cigarettes concluded the feast. 

in August the tents were struck, and camels 
had to be procured to carry the bji^gage, Uaving 
at last got under weigh, the picturesque proces- 
sion in a long string filed down the chalky road 
to the new camp beside the ancient Engannim, the 
spring of gardens, a lovely spot still, with vine- 
yards and fruit-gardens and patches of palnis. 
The heat now became so great that they felt 
as if the loose basaltic soil scorched their feet 
even through the soles of their boots ; portions 
of the skin of their face came off, and the con- 
stantly recurring mirage rendered the taking of 
observations almost impossible. Among the sites 
examined in this neigh bourliood were -the village 
of Nain, the cave ol Endor, the iountain beside 
Jezreel where Saul pitched, and the brook Kishon 
the scene of Siscra’s overthrow. From this camp 
they rode one day to Nazareth, which they found 
a flonrishing town, oontaming the sacred places 
of no fewer than six sects. ‘ The people of this 
town,’ says Lieutenant ('onder, ‘are remarkable 
for the gay colouring of tlndr dre.sses, and the 
Christian women for their beauty ; many a charm- 
ing bit ot colour, many a sli.ijiely figure sot off 
by a picturesque costume, many a dark eye and 
ruddy chock h.ivc J seen in the streets or by 
the spring.' 

Towards the end of .summer and in autumn, 
I’alestine presents a withered, parched, incon- 
ceivably desolate appiMV.iyce ; but with the first 
rain, which fell immediately after the camp was j 
moved to the vicinity of Nazareth, the waste face , 
of the desert began to bud and blossum into 
beauty, and (piite a crowul ot tlow'crs a]»peared. j 
Crocuses, narcissus, siinills, lilies, and red aiieiuones 
«‘namelled the turf, w'hich glowed with a tint of, 
the richest green. Ihrds also began to be visible, ' 
the yellow wagtail, the blue roller-bird, and the 
boorpeh, a small species of owl; while from the 
tbickets* sounded tlie tender plaint of the turtle- 
dove. 

The natives of Nazareth are very quarrelsome, 
and Uie troubles arising from this source were so 
manifold that the survey party made all the haste 
they could to leave it lor the village of Sheik 
Abrcik, where they were not only left in jieace, 
but found as much game as they could shoot — 
woodcock, quail, rcd-legged partridges, lapwing, 
snipe, and a small species of bustard. They 
found that some of the Nazareth villages and 
the northern half of the great plain extending 
to seventy square miles, have been bought by 
a Greek banker, who paid only twenty thousand 
pounds for this huge slice of laud; and the 
increased productiveness and BU})erior cultiva- 
tion of his property shew what might be made 
of the country under more favourable circum- 
stancea Towards the middle of December the 
weather became stormy, and the camp was broken 
up for the season, the survey-party lindiug refuge 


in the dermaa colony of Haifa at the hoM of 
Oameh 

Oarmel is not so much one, as a triangular 
of mountmns with valleys running up between 
them thickly clothed with wood, and abounding 
in g^e, such as wild pigs, gazelles, fallow dee^ 
hunting-leopaids, and partridges and other birds. 
The view from the summit is very fine. At the 
end of one of the ridges, five hundred feet above 
the sea, stands a Carmelite couveol ; there are also 
on the slopes of the hill two Druse villages and 
the ruins of a sj'nagogue. Haifa is a w'alled and 
well-built town with gay bazaars, while west of it 
along the shore stretch extensive and magnificent 
ruins which belonged to an ancient city of the 
same name. After the winter storms the beach at 
the bay of Haifa is oiten found strewn with shells 
of the Murex trunriilus, from which in ancient 
times the costly Tyrian purple was extracted. 
Under the clifls of Carmel the Kishon pours 
its waters into the plain of Acre, through a 
narrow gorge clothed with thickets of laurustinas, 
and flows to the sea through long dunes of sand, 
which are fringed with palms aud covered with 
scmi-aquatic plants with thick glossy leaves. 

Acre, where anciently the flag oi Ricliard Cocur 
de Lion floated, and which was taken by the 
British in 1840, they found to be a poor irregu- 
hirly built town. Much more interesting was the 
survey of Athlit, also a Crusading fortress. The 
ruins which are in the Gothic style of architecture, 
are magnificent, and well worthy of the great order 
of Knights Templars by whom they were built. 
The exploring party were now in the plain of 
Sharon, a district rarely visited by travellers, 
and the few inliabitauts, unsophisticated by any 
intercourse with Europeans, were found to be 
savage and lawless in the extreme. Robbery was 
the business of their lives, and to robbery they 
generally added murder. One day Lieutenant 
Conder entered an ancient .Jewish sepulchre 
for the purpose of exploring it, when he 
found to liis horror the bodies of six murdered 
jicrsous lying on the floor in different directions. 
The rose of Sharon he supposes to be the white 
nan'issus, which in early spring clothes the plain 
with beauty. Lying low amid the broad wliite 
dune'* of rolling sand at the extremity of the plain, 
they found all that is left of the magnificent city 
which Herod built in honour of Cajsur Augustus, 
and called Caesarea. Some fragments of its 
gigantic mole still remain, and of its stone theatre 
aud hippodrome ; and along the mole projecting 
into the sea, the dismantled towers of the Crusad- 
ing fortress which was erected on its ruins. 
Around these lonely memorials of long-vanished 
splendour stretch in spring, acres upon acres of 
the yellow marigold, a noxious flower to travellers, 
for it was found to occasion a very bad form of 
hay-fever. Early in April the patches of corn were 
ripening under the scattered oaks, and the shag^ 
brown bull'aloes were wallowing in the muaefy 
marshes ; aud on the shoals in Crocodile River the 
long brown reptiles which give it its name might 
be seen basking in the sun. 

In the beginning of April the camp was moved 
to the edge of the hills, aud here they had an 
invitation to dinner from • tlia Emir of the 
Howarith Arabs, whose tents were glitched in 
t»ie plain* below. They acce^d the invitation, 
and found a large party assemoled to meet them, 
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vwy polite and quiet ia maimer. At 1 'p.m. enterpriae and in trode ahew the difference 

dinner woe served in a lar^e wooden bowl four between the religion of hope and progress and 
feet in diameter. The substratum of the feast the deadening benumbinK mflnence of the fe^iatio 
was composed of bread and vegetables, above Mussulman creed. The olive harvest had begua 
which was piled rice and roast-larnb cut into in the environs of the busy little' toWa, and pic- 
amall pieces, Avhile over all was poured an ample turesque groups of gaily-dressed women were 
libatoon of melted "butter. Three brass spoons hard at work in the olive orchards, their babies 
wc#e courteously proffered to the English guests ; being slung up the while in stnall hammocks 
hnt as they wei'c no longer strangers in the between the trees. In the boginuing of November 
country, they boldly thrust their right hands the travellers left Bethlehem, and entered the 
into the savoury mess, and made a comfortable barren wilderness which stretches away on the 
ajeaL west beyond the Dead Sea ; their first desert fcamp 

Then came May. The com was reaped, the being pitched besulo the Greek monastery of Mar 
flowers were gone, and the treeless plain was Saba, a spot dreary and desolate almost beyond 
ngain a withered desert scorched with the fiery the power of language to describe. Its inmates 
heat of the sun, which made the survey party are Greek monks exiled for crimes or heresy, 
thankful to march south into a wild hilly country and Lieutenant Cornier scarcely knew which had 
where there were pleasant olive groves. The the more hopeless and fossilised appearance, the 
natives of this region had never seen an English- ghastly desert outside, or these living men within, 
man, and the ruins around owed their dilapidation i slowly withering away — a dreary death in life. 


rather to the destructive influences of the weather 
than to the hand of man. They were now com- 


From this stony wilderness they marched to 
.Jerusalem, the great centre of interest in Pales- 


pletely worn out by the lieat of the sun and the tine ; but while admitting its many fascinations 
fatigues of the campaign, and resolved to take a j from an antiquarian i)oint of view, our author 
few weeks of relaxation in a cool retreat in the j solemnly avers it to he in his opinion ‘a very 
mountains above Damascus. | ugly city.’ On two occasions during Easter he 

Emerging from a rngged gorge in a chain of j was present in the Ohurcli of the Holy Sepulchre, 
barren hills, the traveller suddenly sees beneath i and saw the ]>rel:ended miracle of the. Holy Fire, 
his feet a cool delicious paradise of murmuring j which the ignorant Syrian and Ilussian peasants 
w'aters and shady groves, through whose masses j believe to de.sceu(l from heaven. The- church, 
of dusky foliage rise the white minarets and I which is a large building, is crowded on these 
domes of this ancient city. The architecture is ! occa.sion.s wilii pilgrims, and the scene is pecu- 
not striking, for with the exception of the public j liarly striking from tlie varied nationality and 
buildings and a few private dwellings, Damascus | dress of the worsluppers, and from the wild and 
is built of mud ; and yet it gives to the stranger | intense emotion winch many of them e.vhibit. 
an impression of imposing grandeur from the j During his stay in Jerusalem Lieutenant Couder 
magnificence and beauty of its interiors. Tlie | prepared a maj), shewing as accurately as possible 
houses are built round courts, which arc pleasant j the lie of the natural rock witliin the city walls 
shady arcades of overarching boughs and trellised | (Modern Jerusalem being built, as Captain Warren 
vines ; the walla are covered w'ith arabesques ; the ! and others have shewn, over the accumulated 
floors are of tesselated marble ; marble columns i rubbish of the ancient city). By thi.s and by 
support the roofs of carved wood which run along i certain other investigations he was able to demon- 
one side ; and water gleams and sparkles all > slrate that the conformation of the ground is not 
around, gushing from fountains of marble or ! radically different now from what it was iu 
alabaster. The shady narrow streets and gay ancient times ; and li". was also led to reject the 
bazaars forcibly recall to the stranger the imagery sites of the Holy Sepulchre and of Calvary a.s 
of the Arabian Nights. Here, unlike Cairo and not genuine. In the middle of November they 
Jerusalem, althougli tliere is variety enough in left Jerusalem for Jericho, which is represented 
the loungers and passers by, there is no Frank ; by a modern mud-built village auled Eriha. 
admixture in the crowd, no undignified hurry, no i From this camp they endeavoured to fix the site 
bustling eager tread imj)orted from the liusy ! of lire wicked cities of the plain, and found a 
West All is oriental, from the Moslem lady j spot still known as Wady Amriyeh, a word 
who shuflSes past in yellow slippers, to the i radically the same as the Hebrew Gomorrah, 
shawled Bedeuin who eyes with stealthy glance • They were equally fortunate with Adtuah and 
the portly Kadi in long striped robe and huge ! Zeboim, but found no trace of Sodom, which the 
white turban ; while the gaunt Sofia, most fanati- neighbouring Moslems believe to be entombed 
cal of the followers of the Prophet, scowls upon beneath the sullen waters of the Sea of Lot, which 
the unveiled Maronite woman, as she crouches iu is the term they apply to the Dead Sea. 
an angle of the wall to avoid the huge camel, who The valley of the Jordan to which they next 
with nis swinging load of firewood sweeps the turned their attention is one of the most remark- 


narrow lane. 


able features of Palestine. Along its whole course 


Bludtla was the name of the sanatorium in the it teams with wild life, its furred and feathered 
hills to which they were bound, a cool delightful denizens finding refuge in the cane and tamarisk 
spot, from which they made excursions to Baalbec, brakes, the willow thickets, and the tall papyrus 
a chaos of colossal columns apd broken porticoes ; marshes through which the river flows. Various 
and to Hermon, which Lieutenant Couder con-- theories have been started to account for the 
siders to be the Mount of the Transfiguration. extreme depression of the lower portion of the 
In the end of September they -went into camp Jordan valley and of the Dead Sea. Lieutenant 
ag(dn at Bethlehem, which is now one of the most Conder, after a careful examination, refers it to 
flourishing towns in Palestine. It has five thog- volcanic and earthquake action, but considers that 
0and inhabitants who are all Christians, and whose the sea hat. had its present limits from a period 


AUNT BAEBAEA'S PRESENT. 


not prior to the creation of man. It was early 
i^ng when they finished the surrey of the 
Jordan volley, and the wide glaring wastes of 
white chalk-land were covered deep with luxuri- 
ant pastumge, *and wero bright with patches of 
brilliant flowers, over which the lovely little 
sunbirds peculiar to the district hovered like 
living jewels. The weather was still occasionally 
stormy and cold, with bitter showers of sleet and 
hail ; yid rheumatisin and hay-fever attacked the 
inuch-^during survey party. Among the many 
Biblical sites wdiich they were able to identify 
was Bethabara, the scene of our Lord’s baptism, 
a place about which there has been much dispute. 
Lieutenant Conder places it at one of tiie many 
fords of the Jordan, just above its junction with 
the Jalfld. During tliis campaign their com- 
missariat was not so well supplied as. usual: 
often after a hard day’s work they could get 
nothing to cat but eggs and bread ; and wlicn 
meat was procurable, it was too often some patri- 
archal goat, whose ancient bones were scarcely 
worth the picking. Insufficient food coml)incd 
witli rheuiuatism and cough at length reduced 
tlm gallant e.vplorer so much that he was obliged 
to return to England ; and during his absence Mr 
Drake, his second in command, had another attack 
of fever, and succumbed to it. 

In September 1S74, Lieutenant Conder returned 
to I’alestinc and resumed camp-life, the t.(mts of 
the survey jtarty being pitclnsl near Hebron, 
IJere tliey” examined the cave of 'Maclipelah and 
tile massive wall wliicii surrounds it. Like many 
Biblical and ChrLstiau sites it is a sacred sliiine 
of tiiu M<mlems, wlio guanl it most jealously. 
The t)!ik of Manirc (‘oak of rest’) is still shewn 
standing among the vineyards north-west of 
Hebron ; it has branches fifty feet long. A wide 
<1isliict of open wubls and amble land, dry and 
treeless, but ricli in Hocks and herds, runs north 
and west of Hebron, and forms the scene of many 
of David’s wanderings. It wits now autumn, and 
these lands, wliich are stretches of beautiful pas- 
ture in sju'ing, were now u desolate desert. The 
weather too, began to get stormy and broken ; 
rheumatism, the fxHc noire, of ton't-lifc in a vari- 
able climale, attacked even the horses, and the 
party wore forced to return to Jerusalem. 

In the beginning of March they moved to the 
warin spring of Engedi, the water of which is 
eighty-tliree degree.^ Eahr. They were here in the 
vicinity of the Deatl Sea, on whose dc.solate shores 
they sometimes found tiie pickled bodies of fish 
from the Jordan. From this camp tliev visited 
the magnificent ruins of the fortress of Masada, so 
graphically described by Josephus. In the begin- 
ning of March the desert survey wa.s finished amid 
frightful weather, and then a good time awaited 
them and pleasant spring sunshine ; while they 
made the survey of I’hiliatia and Shcphelah. 
Here tlioy found and identified the sites of all the 
ancient cities of tlio Philistines — Gath, Ascalon, 
Gaza, Ekron, and Ashdod, and then went on to 
Galilee. 

An interesting chapter treats of the origin of 
the present Syrian peasantry, whom Lieutenant 
Conder considers to be the descendants of the 
ancient Canaanites whom the Israelites were un- 
able to drive out. They are a people who have 
many yirtues; they are patient, docile, sober, 
quick, intelligent, and brave ; but they are igno- 


rant, immoral, and given over to the most shame- 
less untruthfirineBS. They have a proverb, ‘that a 
lie is the salt of a man,’ and yet their moral per- 
ceptions are not so blunted but that they c^u 
admire honesty and truthfulness in others ; for W 
the oaths in use in patriarchal times they have now 
added another, and swear when they are striking 
a bargain, ‘ by the word of the English.’ Their 
houses are built of mud or of sun-oried bricks ; 
and a peasant in comfortable circumstances has a 
carpet for the raised platform at one end of his 
house, and warm suitable clothing for himself and 
his household. His food is simple ; he never tastes 
meat except at a feast, but lives upon unleavened 
bread which he dips in oil, or conserve made of 
grapes ; to this he adds rice, olives, clarified butter, 
eggs, melons, and cucumbers, and in a time of 
scarcity mallows arc eaten stewed in oil or sour 
milk. Many diseases, such as dysentery, oph- 
thalmia, fever, and liver complaints, affect the 
peasantry. Leprosy', which was common in Biblical 
and Ornsading times, is common still, and is as 
incurable now as it was then. The lepers who 
cluster about the outskirts of the towns and vil- 
lages, and hoarsely demand charity from the 
passers-by, present a most ghastly and affecting 
spectacle. 

Barley’ and wheat are the ordinary spring crops, 
succeeded by sesame, Indian corn, melons, tobacco, 
and cotton ; in winter, beaus, lentils, chick-peas, 
and other vegetables are grown. Indigo is fonnd 
wild, and the list of fruits comprises olives, grapes, 
pom(‘grai)iate.s, apricots, walnuts, plums, apples, 
mulberries, pears, quinces, oranges, lemons, and 
bamiuas. Sheep, oxen, goats, horses, and camels 
are the doincslic aniiuiils ; all except the last being 
small. 

Numerous tribes of Bedouins wander over Pales- 
tine, pitching tbeir tents in the sheltered valleys 
in winter, and on the breezy uplands in summer. 
They’ have numerous flocks and herds, and the 
life of Abraham and his immediate successors is 
faithliilly depicted in the tent of an Arab emir 
of the present day. 

AUNT BARB AKA’S PRESENT. 

IN TIIRKK CIIAI'TKBS.— -CriArTER I. 

Towards the end of June 18 — , Mr Forrester’s 
house in Grosvenor Place xvas the scene of much 
excitement with preparations for the aiq)roaching 
marriage of his eldest daughter. Tliis event was 
regarded by the family’ as one of more than usual 
importance, as Margaret or Meta, the pet name of. 
the pretty little bride-elect, now in her twentieth 
year, was the first daughter of the house who had 
lived to be married, for more than a generation ; 
indeed the first who had survived her childhood, 
with the exception of !Mr Forrester’s only sister, 
who was a confirmed old maid. This lady, who 
was known to a numerous circle as ‘ Aunt Barbara,’ 
had many peculiarities ; but she had never made 
a pretence of being a day younger than she waS) 
and now honestly confessed to her sixty year8> 
wore her own white hair, and candidly owned 
that she had never received an offer of marriage 
iij her lif«— always adding that she should not 
have accepted it if she had. 


. fl na tin «««■•.«( Ilia Fotnata, araiot, to < Ob, I will S»4 a» tMgit,' npIM Darn. ‘ I 
irirlfrfT liniiiirtM iiT lliii -iimmi ■ ii lim liinlliir’n b«m bMa kagiiig to go oat aU tha nmndiig.’ 
liaaaai aamawhat agaiart h« I‘ *“ ai^ajly anaagad that ftit m 

iaalba^ aiiaaEag bar yiiit to be piaaaat at aaeoa^ ^ ^ antta 

tba apgtoaddag waddiag. Now; aa aba waa f!<^m «nT <»» •!» »f ftw totofii^ 

tolambly liW in bar aipandi- “ ““f .!TkrL?V,"' 

«ai^ » «.. aartainl/aatuial that lb. yoalhM f*’*! a 

^ and baf only P'* Eegant Straat They aUgbtod at tba CSrena and 

^ yaara youn^t tb^ baraalf-aboald aj^a^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

b^ npon tba nature of tba pre*nt wbicb hey ^ they arriyad at the ajdandid amporiu^ 

aura n.^ ba fortheonung to add to tboaa ,1,^ patruuagn 

niraady laoetyad bom ayery <rtber relabou ^d 

were conducted into a spacious 

fcand of tba family. Do« tba you^r amtelv ^ ^ ^ 

waa tba mom .united of the two, aud a^rmmd ^ apparauUy audlaaa profuaiin. Tba obaa- 
bar opiuiou ^t either mma gift more crfy than forward apeoimana of from 

^y yat r«ie.yed waa Wug prepared, or that Aunt 1 

BaAamwouldpraaautahandtome aum of money ^ p,Lia«ria„ umdtended 

on tbaoaeaamm even by a footman ; but ba waa told that aoma- 

One morumg when the Mtera ware aittmg ai„ eostly waa required ; aud at laat, baying 
together xn the pretty momxng-room which was i „ J , mnrtv 


^ AXAutbttus-xutrt^ yyattuax Unwearied paticncc shewn many more, Meta 

appropriated to their special use, a knock at the ,, , i i * i r 

^ ^ r 11 3 1 xti i r nr* fiuddenly caudit sight of a large and elegant 

door was followed by the entrance of Miss, ^ . v ^ r n 

^ a, . •,!. •i.iiir -a. casket standing quite apart from all the others. 

Forresters prim maid, who said: ^My mistress . -.i 4i * 4i n»^ i i 

. , ^ ^ , I ^ \ ^ That witli the painting on tlic lid, exclaimed the 

wishes to see Miss Meta m her dressing-room/ , , i- rj i ^ 

^ ” young lady, ^is the most likelv to suit me, if 

Then making a demure courtesy, withdrew. *. T * i i 

i%r r -i. X 1 1 ‘ 1 r not too expensive. 1 cannot go beyond fifty 

* Now for it at last ! ' exclaimed Dora, * Do , , ^ ty j j 

you think Meta, I may go too?' poun s. 

1 i.? i\ 1 1 1 M do not think it is, madam, Was the answer. 

^ I think not,' was the reply, ^lou know how ), .tr ,1 u i 

I A X r» 1 * 11 1*1 it 'Ve can take rather les.s than the sum vou name, 

particular Aunt Barbara u, and she did not j - ^ • • i r i » 

mention vou dear ’ I ■* pounds.’ 

meimon you, near. ar,:A < Tf 


On obeying that lady’s summons, her niece x t xi i i x • i • xi * 

# j I '?x' 1. lx * ux • I - I 1. 1 1 to be the hand.somest lewel-casc in tiie room, 

found her sitting bolt upright m a high-backed /w n i r > i • i xi \ ^xt x 

. . , a 1 ? , , , ^ ? I • I 1 1 Well ladies, explained the shopman, ^ that 

chair, instead of the luxuriou.s one which had . ^ • x x i - i i i i i 

. ’ * 1 1 r 1 Cl 4 X j casket was intrusted to us by a lady who wishes 

been provided for her She rose as Meta entered, made for less than 

and giving her a hard kiss, prCaSented her with a ^ hundred guineas ; but as .1 have said, she will be 
purse — not an ugly brown leather one, as Dora (tatislied with leas than iialf, a.s for an article not 
had laughingly predicted, but a very elegant affair entirely new, including* our commission.’ 
of her own knitting, ‘ There, child ! ’ she said. ‘ Oh, pray let her have the sum intact,’ 

* You win find fifty pounds in it to buy a dressing- exclaimed ininetuous Dora. ‘ 1 am sure my 
case. I have ascertained that no one else has sister will willingly give fifty pounds for such a 


‘ We can lake mther le.ss than the sura you name, 
for that. The price is only forty-five pounds.’ 
‘How is that?’ said Dora, ‘It appears tome 


given you one ; aud as I wish my gift to be really 
useful, I wish you to choose one which will con- 
tain all your trinkets.’ 


beauty.’ 

‘ Yes, certainly, if on examination I find it 
perfect in every i>art ; as you know Dora, Aunt 
liarbara would be greatly annoyed if she should 


* A thousand thanks, dear aunt. But will not discover in it any trace of former use. 


fifty pounds be too much to spend upon a dressing- 
case?’ 


So the sisters sat down to examine tlm casket. 
No Haw was to be seen. The jewel-drawers were 

T* !xl. Xl -T-ix.- ^ *1 a 


‘ Not a.t all, child ! As “ Lady Davenant,” you [ lined with spotless white satin; the silver-gilt 
will require a handsome one ; and as you have so i fittings perfect ; the richly-cut sccut-bottles retained 
many ornaments, a strong jewel-case is perhaps “ delicious perfume ; hut uo 

just the sort of thing you ought to have.’ W used box appeared to have 

Meta promised very readily to attend to her • , .dj-ess shall I have the tdeasiim of 


j .'A^T " ' .'T,. ‘To what address shall I have the tileasure of 

wishes; and retiring with her new acquisition, sending it?’ asked the shopman, after a due 

hastened to tell tier expectant sister the result of examination of Aunt Barbara’s notea 
her interview with Aunt Barbara. ‘ Don’t- have it sent,’ whispered Dorx ‘ Lucy 

Dora was delighted, and for a singular reason, can manage to find a cab, I daresay ;’ for which 
‘ I om so glad,’ she exclaimed, ‘ that she has only the maid was accordingly despatched. The casket 
given you fifty pounds, instead of the five hundred was at once packed, and the sliopmau placed it 

which entn nous it ought to have been, as now ^iT® i 1 1 

V +1.. ..1....,,. a^mT,Ai'nfT u .. scated, hc asked wliat address ho should give the 

ve have the pleasure of spending, it ourselves, ^ Corner,’ said Dora ^icUy. 

and the swuer the>tter; so pray let us go this . f^^her orders.’ 

aitemoon. (Xxovq off, Meta asked her sister why she 

‘But we may not go alone,’ urged Meta ; ‘apd had not given the address in full. 


mamma has the carriage too.’ 


‘ Because he looked so curious about us,’ was 





hex repfy. ‘I disappemtiag the man; 

tihoogiL lam djring oi cniioiUf mjadUt to kaoir tlie 


little jEirati^ <^tkma was tba eafua of miudi 
pfflrpletity 

Whoa the girla readied home, they detetmioed 
to dtesB for dinner at onc^ and then wait for 
Aunt Barbara in the drawing-room, where ehe 
invariably made her appearance just half an hour 
before the dinner-bell rang. They then placed 
their .elegant purchase on a table ready for her 
inspection. Presently the rustle of her stiff silk 
dress was heard in the corridor, and she swept into 
the room followed by her maid, whose daily duty 
it was to place her mistress’s chair and footstool in 
readiness for her. 

‘Aunt Barbara,’ exclaimed Meta, ‘do not sit 
down till you have seen your beautiful present. 
I am so anxious to hear what you think of my 
selection.’ 

‘ Tliink ! my dear child,’ she gravely answered. 
‘ I think you have been very extravagant ; for this 
painting on the lid is on SJjvres china, and is alone 
worth the money I gave you.’ 

Much pleased with lier bargain, Meta told its 
history as far as she knew it. Mrs Forrester then 
came in from her drive, and pronounced the same 
judgment on the painting, which •vvas an exquisite 
portrait of Louise de la Valli^re. All agreed that 
it was provoking to know so little about it, except- 
ing Aunt Barbara, wbo pretended not to care ; but 
fehe was quite as curious as the rest. 

The following day brought Sir Percival Dave- 
nant, who had been inspecting some improvements 
ut his country-house for the reception of his young 
bride. He was of course told of her purchase, 
and his opinion required. He greatly admired the 
painting, and thou set himself to examine the 
interior of the lid with considerable minuteness. 
‘I am trying,’ lie remarked, ‘to discover some 
secret spring, as I am sure these ivory panels 
must open, tliough the worllmanship is so perfect 
that no join can be discerned.’ He jiassed his 
linger carefully all round till one part yielded to 
the pressure and the door flew open ; and in one 
corner of the space thus revealed was a sinall 
piece of yellow paper, on which were a few lines 
■written in faded ink. This proved to be a 
marriage certificate. 

‘ This is quite romantic ! ’ exclaimed Dora. 
‘ But seriously, Percival, is it not a dreadful thing 
to lose one t ’ 

He smiled at her question, and told her that 
generally it w'as not dillicult to obtain a copy of 
such a document. ‘ But this,’ he explained, ‘ I see 
attests a Gretna Green marriage, and might be 
difflcult if not impossible to replace, as such 
marriages are not now allowed to take place.’ 

‘Then,’ said Dora, ‘we ought certainly to do 
our best to discover the lady to whom it belongs 
and relieve her mind by restoring it.’ • * ’ 

‘ At the same time relieving your own by satis- 
fying your curiosity,’ observed Sir Percival ‘laugh- 
ing. 

Of course the certificate was duly examined by 
every member of the family, and was the subject 
of all sorts of conjectures. But the next few days 
brought so many occupations to distract their 
attention from it, that the little document being 
re6tored,to its hiding-place, was scarcely alluded to 
again before the wedding, and was for a* time fbr- 


get^ ladeed <3n snten iboiight so 

their stratum, that they ■ 

elSiemBt dufeover the owner ^ 

On tlw 30th of j^etoival Dave naijt 

Meta Forrester were married under the happiest 
auspices ; Mmda on botih sides approving ; the 
young ebnple themselves devotedly attacW to 
each othw. When all was ovmc, the home-party 
was broken up ; Mr and Mm Forrester with Dora 
left to pay a round of long-promised visits, Aunt 
Barbara to return to her pleasant coUntry-house. 
Two months later, the bridal tour being over, 
Dora joined the newly married pair at Bavenant 
Court, their beautiful home in the Isle of Wight, 
where the sisters were once more happy in each 
other’s society. 

One morning towards the end of October, Sir 
Percival Davenant was as usual looking over the 
Times at the breakfast-table, occasionally reading 
aloud anything be thought likely to interest his 
companions, when he suddenly exclaimed : ‘ Here 
Dora, is something especially interesting for you. 
Can you guess what it is ? ’ 

‘Yes ; O yes, Percival !’ she quickly answered. 

‘ Some paragraph relating to that certificate, I am 
sure. Do make haste and read it.’ 

There was indeed a very conspicuous advertise- 
ment, leaving no doubt of its identity, and offering 
a very handsome reward for its recovery. All 
communications to be addressed to a Mr Kelly, 
Solicitor, Bedford Bow. 

‘ 0 Percival ! ’ exclaimed Dora, ‘ do let us take 
it ourselves. We shall never bear any more about 
it if it is sent to town.’ 

But her brother-in-law thought the paper of 
so much importance that it should be sent imme- 
diately, and he could not just then leave home. 

‘ Surely,’ urged Dora, ‘ Meta is old enough to go 
with me without you. She is now a matron, you 
know ; and her new maid looks old enough to be 
her mother ; so we shall be quite swe, dear 
Percy.’ 

After much hesitation, be was obliged to give 
way to his sister’s arguments and his young wife’s 
unexpressed wish. The consequence was that, to 
the great surprise of their parents, the sisters 
arrived at Grosvenor Place by dinner-time the 
same day. The following morning the carriage 
was at the door immediately after breakfast to 
convey them to the solicitor’s chambers, where 
they fortunately found him in. He was a very 
solemn personage'; but with all bis professional 
reticence, he could not conceal his intense satisfac- 
tion at the good tidings they had brought, 

‘Of course,’ be remarked, ‘I may not hint at the 
terms offered in the advertisement to you ladies ; 
but if I can do anything to serve you, or make 
myself useful in any w'ay, pray command me. 
You have rendered a most important service to 
a young lady for whom 1 have the greatest respect, 
and whose Ibrtune and reputation were both in 
jeopardy by the loss of her marriage lines.’ 

‘ In that case, Mr Kelly,’ said Lady Davenant, 
‘we mli ask you a favour. May wre have the 
pleasure of restoring them to her ourselves ? ’ 

‘ I will give you her address with much plea- 
sure,’ he replie'd, ‘as I am wure she will be 
delighted to thank you personally. In the mean- 
time, 1 will endeavour to see her husband, who 
will be still more rejoiced, if possible, to bear of 


CIEiLlEBMS*S JOVmit, 


iMMittieMt^^ tt> t>kme ids the 


Mt Ki^ftiiiiA^wtOte a lev Unee ofintrodaetion, 
aod adoxOMB^ ^ note to Mis Mortimer, No. >-~~ 
Stafford Haee, Pimlico; that snog little nest of 
houses so near the Palace and the Park, yet 
hiddeto £rom hoth behind the main road. 

Boxing the drive Dora gave way to the excite- 
inenl she had with difficulty restrained in the 
lawyer’s office, and chattered incessantly to her 
eii^ on tlie subject of their adventure till the 
carriage stojiped at Uie house. A neat little maid 
received their cards and conducted them up-stairs 
to a small but pretty room on the first-floor, in 
w'hich a grand-pianoforte and a harp left little 
space for other furniture. Folding-doors, com- 
municating with a still smaller apartment, were 
open, disclosing amid other signs ot more domestic 
occupation, an infant’s pretty bercoaunette, into ' 
which Meta could not refrain from peeping ; but I 
it was unoccupied. She had scarcely rcsumeil her 
seat when a young lady in deep mourning entered 
the room, and very' gracefully introduced herself , 
as Mrs Mortimer. Tall and fair, with finely cut 
features, and a profusion of rich golden hair ' 
fivlling round her l'ac(> and throat in tlie becoming 
ringlets which fashion has since bani^ihod so 
inexorably, her appearance was extremely pre- 
possessing. Her countenance was very .«ail ; her 
complexion white as alabaster, till she saw' Mr 
Kelly’s w’riting; then flushing to cnni'on with the 
emotion it excited, her trembling fiiigerh could 
scarcely open the note prcM-nled to her by Lady 
Davenaut, who hastened to her relief by telling 
her its contents. ‘It is your lo.st cerliticate, which 
we liave the great pleasure of restoring,’ she 
explained. i 

For some moments Mrs Mortimer w'.ts unable ! 
to speak ; but her lovely blue eyes were raised 
with an expression of the must intense gratitude 
to heaven, and she thus looked— us the sisters 
aftcrw.ards remarked — exactly like tin* beautiful 
portrait on the casket of Louise ib* la A’’allieic. ' 
When Mrs Mortimer had recovered her composure, ' 
she could scarcely find words to express her 
thankful feelings to her vi.«itors. ‘ You can have 
no idea,’ she said, ‘ how much 1 am indebted to 
you, and how 1 wish I could in any way repay 
you.’ 

‘You can,’ replied Lady Davc-nant with some 
hesitation, ‘if you will indulge iny sister and 
myself w'ith the account of your loss, which cannot 
fail to be interesting to us.’ ' 

‘ 1 sball be delighted to tell you all particular'?,’ 
she eagerly replied, ‘if you will excuse me till 
I have seen my husband.’ ' 

‘Mr Mortimer know's all by this time,’ said 
Dora, ‘from Mr Kelly, and will soon be with you, ' 
dear Mrs Mortimer, so ’ 

‘Still,’ interrupted Meta, *I c.an so well under- 
stand that you will wish to meet him alone ; but 
I hope to-morrow you will allow me to fetch you ' 
to spend a few hours with us at Orosveuov Place, ' 
where my father and mother will be delighted to ' 
see you, aud then we may perhaps claim your 
promise.’ 

The invitation was os cordially accepted as 
given, and the young ladies rose to take leave. 
As they were leaving the house, Mrs^ Mortimer’s 
children arrived from their walk in the J’twk. 
Meta took the lovely but fragile-looking infant 


in her arm% while Bora nearly ettu^hered hie 
little sister witit kiseee, a process to which this 
miniature of hw heautifnl mother seemed to be 
qaite accustomed. After linjroring lor a lew 
minutes with the ftngiqi;ing littV one#, the sieteis 
returned homo to Grosvenor Place in triumph at 
the success of their expedition. * 

4 WHIMSICALITIES. 

There are few people w'ho have not some 
particular trait more strongly develoiMjd in them 
than in their fellow- beings. Characters are not 
like candles, shaped in <’(*rtaiu-sized moulds.^ They 
have all their differing personalities, their private 
little foibles. Through the woof of our mculal 
or moral textine runs a lliiead of origuuility 
whicli renders the pattern of each distinctive and 
inimitable. No two are alike. The mark that is 
so aj>))arent in one may be lai'king in the next, 
but m Its jilace is visible an ifripres.s of another 
kiml. What one man trea-ures, may be to his 
neighbour lubbish lit only for the du^t-hole. It 
is curious to observe the ecemiiic forms which 
the indiviilu ilities ol many t.ike. The stnmge.st 
minded have ofltime-. a vtiii ol supeistitiou buldeu 
away behind their iron uerve.s. 'I’lie most practical 
and hartl-headeil blush in conscious knowledgi* of 
a soft spot of romantic sentiment. An intellect 
high in attainments and rich in culture may touch 
the level of eoiuim)n]>lace by means of a simple 
idmost childish idio-ynerasy. The following 
examples will serve as illu-tratious of the foic- 
going remarks, 

Mr 11 is a thorough man of Imsinohs, jnompt, 

exact, and punctual, yet jiossessing a heart that 
beats W'ith generous sympathy, aud a haiul that 
knows liow to give hberally. Jlis donations 
to charities are munificent ; and many a eare- 
burdeiied soul, many a tiouhled mind owes to him 
a gratitude too deep for utlerunee. Ifis jieeuli- 
juity - w'hich however, leans greatly to the Mde 
of a virtue— consists in an economie.il regard for 
string aud ]).iper. lie po-.itively winces as though 
from l)odily pain when he sees a lhouglitlp.s8 
urchin pull out his knife in order to .solve the 
(lordian knot. No stung must be cut.* It must 
be carefully untied. He is iioliteness itself to 
fellow-pas.seugers in railway carriages if he per- 
ceives them augiily tugging at the entangled 
ligsature of parcel or packet. He blandly proffer-s 
his own avsistaucc to aid in the uuravelmeut, and 
smiling .satisf.iction beams from his kimlly coun- 
tenance as the obstinate knots yield to the touch 
of his patient fing'era. lli-t pockets contain an odd 
assortinejit of twine of every length, quality, and 
description. Any piece that has been discarded 
and cast aside, lit* instantly secures aud adds to 
his hoard. Equally great is his respect for paper. 
He tears off the unsoiled half-sheets of letters sent 
to him, aud uses them for his owu private corre- 
spondence ; and is equally careful concerning the 
brownn paper he receives as a cover to parcels. 
While liberal in many matters, he thus shews his 
prudently economic habits. 


Mjr ftiend B— - now exiibitf « peculiarity' of A. 
totally different He i« a bale beairty o!d 

feUo'nr cff sixty odd yean ; and bie strength and 
vigour be atliibutes to the constant and 'copious 
use of cold xvrater. * See the fruits of it I ’ he 
exclaims, boxing his muscular arm. * All my life 
I *ve drunk it and bathed in it ; ond there ’s not 
a sounder constitution than mine in all the three 
kingdoms.’ He has never had an illness ; he has 
never had to pay a doctor’s bill for himself. 
Bheumatism, gout, and neurolgia ore maladies 
to him unknown. He once had a slight, a very 
slight cold, which ho ascribes to an unwise infrac- 
tion of his favourite principle. Being over-per- 
suaded by his wife’s fears, he, one intensely frosty 
Januaiy morning, took his matutinal douche 
somewhat tepid. ‘ And the result of that foolish 
act sir,’ he said irefully to me, when I condoled 
with him on the unprecedented* misfortune of 
a sneeze, ‘ is this confoundt'd influenza. No sir ; 
no ; no more warm baths for me. ^ It was the first, 
and it sliall be the last. T stick to my old colours 
closer than ever.’ And lie docs too, and carries 
his theory so thoroughly into practice, that when 
staying at a small iuii in the country his daily 

{ )lungo was taken in an ice-bound stream ; he 
laving first to go through the preliminary opera- 
tion ol breaking the ice. He endeavours earnestly 
Init unsuccessfully to make a convert of me. I 
candidly admit the truth and force of his argu- 
ments. 1 hone'-tly adiuiio liini as a sample of the 
excelhnice t)f Id's doctrine ; hut I greatly fear 
that my nature is not suflicicntlv Rp.iitau to allow 
me to become a worthy and creditable disciple. 

There ’sJ again is never happy unless he, 

is dosing himself. He is neither more nor le^s ' 
than a specie.s of animat* d medicine-* best. He ’ 
goes through a regular eourse of drug-taking. So j 
many pills before going to bed, so many after j 
getting np, so many helore, so many alter meals. , 
When dinner is finished out comes a large jtill-box, 
in the contents of W'hich all his guests are asked 
to participate. Tlien he has especially potent 
■draughts and partieulaily iveommended drops to ' 
be taken at certain intervals. Every day he m.akes ' 
a carelnl examination ol himself- -take.s note of i 
the action of his pulse, ohserve.s the colour of his 
tongucj and closely scans the njipearance of his I 
eyes Hhould the state of tlwse organs prove un- ’ 
satisfactory, there ensues an ertra-ordinary absorp- 
tion of doctor’s stnlf. Keally, to see one man 1 
heroically swallowing so many nauseous cora- 
pound.s, gives one uneasy qualhis of conscience, 
and provokes the inward* qu«*ry, whether an oiler 
to n.ssist in the task is not an obligation entailed 
by friendship. 

Mrs L is a charming woman, moderately [ 

young, and sufliciontly attractive. But she is in 
a state of complete comfort only when her house 
is undergoing a putting in order. A spring clean- 
ing sees her in her glory. Then her little idiosyn- 
crasy has a fair field for expansion ; and the amount 
of actual labour as well as vigilant superintend- 
ence which she succeeds in accomplishing would 
render a loss energetic person limp and useless 
for a month. She doM not however, confine her 
exertions to one particular season ; the smallest 
pretext ie seized u|>on as a sufficient excuse for a 
vigorotis battle with ever-encroaching tlust and 


ev««4ftv«diiis dist; and flooie are 
wMows ar^ iweeping, stattbl^DI^ 

Mngi amd poiebiiig are tbe moU-^ordn of 
day. Her carpets are worn ont less from bard 
wear than, bard bnubini. A duster is to her 
hands a more familiar implement of industry 
than a needle. Cleanliness that is spotless, 
brightness that is dazzling^ distinmiish every 
comer and every article over which me exercises 
control. 

A very worthy individual is my neighbour 

L , and with sound enough views on most 

matters ; but his common-sense utterly deserts 
him when it encounters the sulfiect of taxes. 
Government, the army, the navy, the police force, 
and various other expensive institutions of the 
British empire, w’hich have to be supported by a 
levy on the nation, are to most people facts plain 
and palpable. None the less however, do they 
fail to reconcile him to the frequently recurring 
demands of the collectors of taxes and rates. After 
a fariiion of his own, he is a loyal subject, and 
ivonld make an animal free-will offering of a 
hundred pound cheque to his sovereign did he 
think the royal exchequer required enriching. 
But to be compelled to disburse a tenth part of 
that sum provokes him to unwonted demonstra- 
tions of ill-nature, llis unreasonableness is quite 
amusing. 

A fancy for buying aseless nick-nacks character- 
ises Miss M— - — . .She has a large collection of 
painted cardboard boxes, pretty to look at, but of 
no earthly good. Her dressing-table is crowded 
with an assortment of cliina trays for holding hair- 
pins and trinkets. Her work-basket is filled with 
ud'l-shaped needle-books and pin-enshions, carved 
spools for silks, and an overflowing abundance of 
every sort of needle-work instrument. Hajipily 
she has means that allow her to indulge her 
whim. Nevertheless, it seem.s a pity to waste 
money on the accumulation of such unnecessary 
tritles. 

1 happened to know a worthy little man now 
deceased, whose hobby was the (Irinking of toasts 
laudatory of persons present at any of his small 
duiner-pailies. On one occasion, where the com- 
pany consisted only of himself and two of his 
acquaintauce.s, ho stood up and be^ed leave 
to pniposc a toast, beginning with tlie word.s: 
‘IMicre is a gentleman present,’ and so carry- 
ing on for a quarter of an hour in fulsome 
Ihittcry of this distinguished personage, without 
mentioning his name until the very last, and 
ending with a proposal for all the honour.«. 
Thi.s passion for laudatory toasting of individuals 
is carried to extravagant lengths in various country 
towns. I have heard of one town in particular 
whore the rule seems to bo laid down, that all the 
guests on festive occasions shall eloquently flatter 
each other in turn. Technically, this is called 
‘buttering.’ Every man going to an evening 
entertainment of a society or cluh must be pre- 

E ared to give and take a good deal of butter. Per- 
aps there is not much wrong iii this ridiculous 

f iractice. The butter is valued at what it is worth, 
t is not real, hut .sham butter, or what the grocers 
would call buttcriue. 

Such are the few instances nve have selected. 
They can be multiplied and added to ad infinitum. 
A ?loser observation of ourselves and our fellow- 
beings will furnish further proofs that one and all 
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we are folks with fads— with some sort of 'odd 
idioeynmsy ; and a knowledge of the fact should 
lead ns to take a charitable view of our neighbours 
and their habits. 

LOST AND FOUND. 

IN TWO PABTS. — PART L 

UiTDBR this heading we have given at diflerent 
times in this Journal a selection of stories relating 
to the loss and subsequent recovery of various 
articles As we believe these were well received 
by a wide circle of readers, we have pleasure in 
giving a fresh selection, gathered from materials 
kindly furnished by correspondents in different 
quarters of the world, and placed at our disposal 
for this purpose. 

The two stories which immediately follow are 
banking incidents, communicated by an English 
gentleman now resident in Canada, and may have 
a special interest at the present time. 

My father was a brewer in a very large way of 
business in Newport, Isle of Wight, and of course 
a man particularly well known in that small 
country town. The events now related happened 
soon after the old P’reuch war, and long before 
the establishment of railways, money-order post- 
offices, tlie telegraph, and other modern con- 
veniences. Communication by mail Avas then ^ 
under a very heavy rate of postage ; and all com- \ 
munications and pimkages of above a certain ; 
weight had to be sent as ‘ parcels ’ by the coaches. 
Hence bankers, goldsmiths, .and others who w'cre 
in the habit of sending valuable packages, when 
they could not find a responsible peivon willing to 
take charge of such articles, sent such parcada by 
private hand in the luggage of passengers, rather j 
than go to the expense of carriage and run the 
risk of loss by the guard, 

I My father had repeatedly carried bankers’ parcels 
containing large sums from Newport to London, 
and brought back similar parcels in return ; but 
fearing any further responsibility, he at length 
declined all such future commissions, except those 
from his own bankers, and these lie could not 
well refuse. His business called him a good 
deal to London ; and as he was methodical and 
orderly, he got his full address engraved on a 
heavy' brass plate, which was firmly riveted to 
the end of his black leathern portmanteau. 
This was in the days of Bank of England one- 
pound notes and other paper-money, and these ; 
securities answered instead of specie with the 
cooBtry banks; so that there w'as a constant 
passage and exchange of money-parcels between 
the countiy banks and their London agencies. 
On the occasion in question, a money-parcel had 
been duly taken to London and delivered ; and the 
recifdcnts inquired when the party (my father) 
was to return, in order that they might remit the 
usual reply-parcel. The answer was that his 
stay was uncertain, and he begged that the bankers 
would if possible find another messenger. But 
just as my father had all his luggi^e packed except 
the black leathern ‘portmanteau, a clerk arrived 
from the l>an:king-hou8e with an ominously large 
parcel, whose ^uare fol^lings of strong paper axd 
wcU-oeided string-bands conveyed the unpleasant 


idea that it was one of more than ordinary 
value. At first the parcel was altogether declined ; 
and it was not until the clerk had assured the 
intended carrier that it had already been advised 
to the Newport bankers os sent ’by him, that it 
was accepted, and thrust into the portmanteau. 
Meantime the coach was delayed, the coai^man 
I and guard remonstrating loudly ; and my father 
was finally hurried into the inside of the coach, 
having in the first place desired the ‘ boots ' of the 
inn to deposit the portmanteau in the boot of 
the coach, which being under the feet of the 
coachman, was considered the safest place. 

The coach arrived at Poi’tsmouth, whence the 
sailing-packets transferred the passengers to the 
Isle of Wight across the Solent Tliere were at 
that time no steamboats ; and when the wind and 
tide were contrary, the passage, although only of 
live miles, often took from two to three hours to 
accomplish. Great indeed was the dismay wheu 
on umoading the coach the black leathern port- 
inantoau could not be found. The coachman and 
guard were strictly interrogated, but to no pui- 
po.se. All that couhl be ascertained with certainty 
iroiu the coachman and the box-seat pa.ssenger — 
both of whom were beyond suspicion — was that 
either one or other of them had had their feet 
on the cover of the hoot the whole night, and that 
no single article had been removed, nor had the 
boot been once opened. 

Clearly then, the only thing to bo done was 
to Avrite to the London bankers and to the inn- 
keeper, with a strict charge to find out from the 
‘ boots ’ what he had done with the portmanteau, 
and to await events. On examination, the ‘ boots ’ 
decKared that he ha<l put the gentleman’s port- 
manteau into the coach as he had done many 
times before, and that he hail at the same lime 
attended to the rest of the luggage. The reply 
of the London bankers Avas, that every inquiry 
possible had been mode without discovery, mul 
that the ]>arcel contained ten tliou.sand pounds 
of Bank of England notes, payment of which they 
had slopped. 

This Avos a pleasant story to go to the country 
bank with, and as it was not a very large concern, 
the loss (should loss occur) would be almost 
ruinous. My father met the partners and staled 
the facts. Some proposed aih'citising ; but as the 
name and address in full was on the portmanteau, 
and as the owner was so well known as a public 
man, it was thought be.st to Avait and see Airhat 
might turn up ; all pailies acquainted with the facta 
being strictly charged in the meantime to keep 
the matter absolutely secret, and that nothing 
whatcA’cr should be said outside. In spite of all 
this, my father felt that he was in a most disagree- 
able position, especially when the rumour went 
round every gossiping tea-table in the town that 
Mr had been intrusted with a parcel con- 

taining ffen thousand pounds, which not being 
accountable for, he had maiic away with. 

Things went on in tliis way for some weeks, 
when one night after all had retired, my father 
was startled by a violent knocking at the front 
door ; and on his opening his bedroom window, 
which was almost directly above the door, and 
hailing the intruder, he was answered by the 
welcome shout : * Is that you, Mr — — ? and have 

a lost a portmanteau I 1 have one heae in my 
with your name on it ; and as the tide will 
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only «em half an honr longer, and my reesel 
moat soon be under weigh, 1 ventured to knock 
you up.’ 

‘Have you any one with youf’ inquired my 
father. • * , 

‘Yes,’ replied the man, who was the master 
of a coasting schooner ; ‘ my cabin-boy.’ 

‘ Well, tell him,’ said my father, ‘ to go' back to 
the sdiooner, and let the hands take her down 
the river, and wait for you at Cowes. You shall 
join her to-morrow. Meantime, I will pay all 
charges.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said the captain. ‘ Come down and 
take in the portmanteau, and I will ace you in the 
morning.’ 

‘ No ; that will not do at all,’ was the reply. 

‘ You must come with me at once ; and don’t let 
that portmanteau out of your hand for a minute, 
— it is of more value than you think ; and I will 
be down directly.’ 

He dressed aiid came down, and took the captain 
and his load away to the banker’s house ; knocked 
up all hands, and sent out for the other partners, 
before he would allow a word of explanation to be 
said. When all were assembled — ‘ Now,’ said my 
father to the captain, ‘tell these gentlemen just 
how you became possessed of the portmanteau ; 
and by all means assure them that my hands have 
never* touched it since it came into your posses- 
sion which the captain at once assured them 
was the case. 

The captain’s story was, that while lying in the 
Thames at London waiting lor a return coasting 
freight, he had visited all the warehouses where ho 
was likely to lind any goods for the Isle of Wight, 
when one of the warehousemen said : ‘ Isle of 
Wight — flo you know the jdace, and also New- 
port'!’ The captain replied that he knew both, 
and almost every man in the town. ‘ Well then, 
you may know this man and the black leathern 
portmanteau w^as produced. ‘ O yes,’ said the 
captain, ‘ 1 know him w'ell, and have goods for 
him on board the schooner. 1 will take charge, 
and pay anything there may be for warehousing.’ i 
The warehouseman made a small charge ; said 
he did not know how the trunk came there, 
but that he was glad to be rid of it ; and the 
captain carried it oiT ; and in due time it arrived 
at its proper destination, as described. 

‘ Nqw,’ said my father to the senior partner, 
‘tak3 this key, and open the trunk. I do not 
know whether the parcel is there or not ; all 1 
know is that I put it there, bat under protest at 
the time.’ 

The portmanteau was opened, and the parcel 
found with all its seals intact. The captain was 
dismissed for the night wit h a charge to call at the 
bank the next day ; and my father returned to bis 
bed the happiest man in the world. 

The next day, in pure self-defence the story had 
to be told all round the town, so as to silence the 
gossipers. The captain called at the bank the 
next day, and received as a reward a sum beyond 
his expectations, and which found the schooner a 
new suit of sails. 

How the portmanteau came to be transferred 
from the boot of the coach to the warehouse, was 
never explained; which I consider not the least 
curious feature of the story. No one seemed to 
know anything about it, nor indeed were many 
inquiries made. * 


Not long after the foregoing affair happened, 
the senior partner of the bank in qnestiem died, 
and the surviving partners determined to close 
the concern whilst the debts due to it were good, 
and to retire. • When such an object is in view, 
all the existing notes in circulation have to be 
paid in gold as they are returned, and the 
debts due to the bank have to be collected or 
compromised, or otherwise settled- My father 
had been left executor to the deceased partner ; 
and as he (the executor) was an excellent man of 
business, he was both necessarily and otherwise 
greatlv consulted in the matter of ‘ winding up.’ 
The closing had taken place at a most favourable 
time ; and at length the only business to be com- 
pleted was the redemption of the notes, for which, 
until they all came in, the office had to bo kept 
open. A t first they came in quickly enough, then 
more and more slowly ; and at length the surviv- 
ing partners insisted on ivritirig off the whole 
outstanding claims to ‘ profit and loss,’ and retiring 
altogether ; but to this my father would by no 
means consent ; he said he did not believe in ‘ lost 
bank-notes,’ for even in case of a tire the owners 
would save their monej^ 

Daring all this time some years passed, and still 
the notes dropped in now and then. At length the 
final list of the missing notes was made out, and 
there were many that bid fair never to make 
their appearance. But there was one sum of 
upwards of two hundred pounds, which had been 
paid out about fifteen or twenty years before, 
entirely xrnaccounted for. The notes were of 
large amounts ; the numbers were consecutive ; 
they had all evidently been paid to one person, 
and had never reappeared. My father consented 
that if these notes could be accounted for, he 
would close up at once ; but in the meantime ] 
they would w'ait some time. This had not been 
decided more than a few weeks, when one day 
my father was ha.stily summoned to the bank, 
as the missing sum of upwards of two hundred 
pounds had appeared. 'The notes were payable 
‘ to bearer,’ and of course must have been legally 
at once paid ; but all concerned felt a curiosity to 
inquire wliere the absentees conld have been for 
nearly twenty years. The presenter of the notes 
w'as a respectable farmer’ s widow ; and on being 
civilly questioned, after some little hesitation 
stated as follow’s : 

‘My poor husband, of , was killed 

about twenty years ago. His horse fell with 
him on his journey home in the night, and 
the poor man’s neck was broken, and he must 
have died instantly. He was- brought in, in his 
riding dress, and taken to his bedroom ; and all 
hope being gone, he was prepared for the grave. 
His dress was, as usual with the better sort of 
farmers, a hunting-coat, leather breeches, and 
boots. The breeches were new, and I put them 
away, hanging them up in a wardrobe in the 
attic storeroom, as I could not bear to see them. 

I had searched the pockets, as I thought; and 
we found some loose money, and also his watch, 
so that he had not been robbed ; and this pre- 
vented a closer search. So the matter remained, 

' until a short time ago, my eldest son, having 
grown to man’s estate, discovered the leather 
hreeches ; .and as they had never been worn 
h«Pf-a-dozen times, and w'ore to all intents as 
good as new and very handsomely made, I 
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cctnswted to their appropriation. But somelSiing 
teeemed to tu^ me to search the pockets, which 
I did ; and in what was known in that article 
of dress as the “secret fob-pocket,” I found this 
bundle of notea I was very glad to do so, both 
for the value (for we are not so well off as we | 
used to be), and also that it relieved my husband’s 
memory from a suspicion of gambling ; for on 
inmiiring into his affairs, it was found that he 
had on the day of his death drawn a large sum 
from the bank, which could not be, and never 
was accounted for until the present time. But 
this discovery has happily relieved his memory 
from the only stain which was on it.’ 

Of course the notes were at once exchanged for 1 
gold, and the poor woman congratulated. This : 
enabled the hank accounts to he closed. But on i 
making up the final balance, every one was 
astonished at the small sum (comparatively) of 
missing notes ; which shews how few bank-notes 
are mlly destroyed while in actual circulation. 

The late Bishop of L was entertaining a 

party of guests at his house, when he was called ' 
away to see a sick friend residing in some neigh- 1 
bouring hamlet. The interview being over, the 
Bishop looked at his watch and found that he 
must take a short cut through the fields instead 
of the usual road, to enable him to get home in 
time for dinner. On his arriv'al he found that liis 
watch was missing. Although much annoyed, he j 
said nothing about the matter. On the following | 
day he was again sent for to see his friend, and ] 
again had to return through the fields. Whilst j 
getting through a gap in the hedge, to his surprise ! 
he found his watch suspended by a twig. At 
dinner he told thestory to his guests. One of them 
asked : ‘ And was the watch qaiiig, my Lord ? ’ To 
which he wittily replied : ‘ Yes, but ui}’^ only sur- j 
prise sir, was to find that it wasn’t rfonc.' j 

The late W. W , M.P. for London, whilst ! 

staying in Kent at the house of an old friend, lost 
his watch and seals, it was supposed in some 
part of the demesne. Nothing could be heard of 
them. Six months afterwards ho was again, at 
Christmas time, a guest, and observing something 
glisten amongst the logs and brusliwood — u.«ed 
instead of coals in the dining-room — found his ! 
long-lost property. The strange part of the story 
is that the labourers who collected the brushwood 
should have missed seeing the watch and seals. 

Instances of rings having been lost and re- 
covered from fish that had swallowed them, have 
been already quoted by us : here is another. 

In the year 1559, as Mr Anderson, a merchant 
and alderman of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was lean- 
ing over the bridge at that place and handling 
his ring, it fell into the river. Some time after- 
wards his servant bought in the market a salmon, 
in which, on being cut open, the lost ring was 
found, and most unexpectedly restored to its 
owner. The ring, in recognition of the singular 
incident, had a fish engraved under the signet ; 
and for a long period of years it remained in 
possession of the descendants of Mr Anderson, 

The following story relates to the finding of a 
lost dog under most exceptional circumstances, and 
comes to us from a member of the , London Mio- 
flionary Society, stationed at Antananarivo, in the 


isldnd of Madagascar. * I had occasion during the 
year 1877 to leave the capital of this island on an 
exploratory journey to some uncivilised tribes 
inhabiting the south-western parts of the island. 
Much of the country I passed throiqfh has been 
traversed by no other European, and I nearly lost 
my life in the attempt to open up communication 
with the coast. As I am a very sound sleeper and 
had to sleep in a tent, I took with me as a com- 
panion my little dog Gip. He is not handsome, 
would have been dear at a shilling, and suffers 
from partial paralysis of the hind-legs. He is 
however, an aflectionate little creature, and wo 
became quite attached to each other as we went 
along week after week. He was a little over a 
year old when wo started, and /i-c hatl never heeti 
Jive miles from home before. We proceeded due 
south for nearly a month, and then turned west 
through some very wild parts, and across an unin- 
habited tract of country fifty miles broad. IVlien 
more tliaii three hundred miles from the capital 
“ as the crow flies,” and perhaps four hundred by 
road, I lost the dog, on Monday mornijig, August 
27, 1877. As my course lay much farther south, 
I could not return to seek for him, and none of my 
men were bold enough to make the attempt among 
such wild people. I gave him u]) for lost. 

‘About a month after, I piis.scd through the 
town again, on the return journey ; but I could 
hear nothing of Gip. 1 arrived in Antananarivo on 
Thursday October 18th, and there, to my intense 
surprise and gratification, I found the little crea- 
ture alive and well ! How he found hi.s way 
home is more Ilian I can imagine. My wife tells 
me tliat he arrived in tlie capital at 10 r.M. on the 
lught of October 3d. He was a mere skeleton ; 
and our great liouse-dog, with which he had been 
on the most friendly terms for a year before, 
positively did not know him, and drove him out of 
the yard. The servants called for a hatchet to kill 
him, imagining him Uj be a mad <Iog, when forf u- 
nately by bis fawning and whining, he made him- 
self known. How he got food for tlie more than 
five weeks in such a country, is to me a marvel ; 
and it seems incredible that he could have found 
bis way for four hundred mile.s — a road, or rather 
track lie had only once traversed before, liaving 
also to run the gantlet of the numerous curs 
infesting nearly every town on the road. He is 
now alive and well, and has quite recovered from 
the privations of his long dreary journey.’' 


THE BDTTEllFLY— AN ALLEGOllY. 

PaOM THK FEKNCn OK Al.l’HOJTSE I'E LAM.\KTISE. 

Born with the spring, to die when droops the rose, 
By zephyrs wafterl through the lucid air. 

The young flower’s breast thy couch of brief repose. 
Thou coy Bacch.ont of all that’s sweet and fair — 
Spuming the earth with wings of wondrous hue, 

To mingle with the e\'erlasting blue. 

Lo ! such tlic butterfly’s enchanting fate ! 

How like Desire that restless roams Wlow ; 

Finds here no fount whence joys enduring flow, 

And soars to heaven its longings there to sate ! 

Alexander Loans. 
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IDEAS ABOUT OLD MAIDS. 

BY A LAOY. 

I BEG leave to observe that I am not an Old Maid, 
and therefore do not write from prejudiced views 
or esprit de corps. But I have lived long enough 
to remember many a possible old maid when in 
the bloom of her ‘ sweet seventeen,’ and to have 
noticed the subtle transformations effected by 
the finger of Time. Were it not that with a 
certain order of minds truth is readily sacrificed 
for the sake of a joke, I should find it difficult 
to imagine how the vulgar idea of an old maid 
became established as the artistic, theatrical, and 
even literary type. If we take up an illustrated 
book or newspaper, especially where the designs 
are intended to be humoroijs, and a spinster of a 
certain age has to be depicted, we see her as a 
matter of course gaunt and hideous, sour-looking 
and ill-dressed, and almost certainly with ‘spec- 
tacles on nose,’ In fiction and the dranui, if poor 
she is described as envious and spiteful ; if rich 
as the easy prey of thisigning flatterers — unloved 
except by feline favourites, tlie laughing-stock of 
the young, the neglected by the world. 

But if* we look into families, into the real 
hriman life which is throbbing all around us, it 
is a far different picture which preseiits itself. 
The old maid is not unfrequently one of the 
noblest figures in the family group. She is 
generally a personage who makes sacrifices for 
others ; if rich she is often a Lady Bountiful in 
even a better sense than that commonly under- 
stood by the term ; and if poor and what is 
called dependent, she is pretty sure to* be the 
indefatigable good angel of the family. We have 
known some estimable maiden ladies of this type ; 
their age crowning them with glory. How fre- 
quently is the old maid the ever tender nurse in 
sickness, the careful housekeeper if need be, the 
alternate instructress and playmate of the children, 
the wise counsellor of the young, and the trusted 
confidanif of the old. There is generally a very 
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sweet humibty about the genuine old nfaid 
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by genuine I mean one who has accepted her 
position as definite and absolute. She knows 
herself to be in a certain sense of less account 
than wives and mothers ; and if thoughtless and 
unsympathetic people occasionally m^ke her feel 
that they are of the same opinion, she bows to 
their judgment. She does not even resent the 
half-contemptuous pity which is sometimes made 
apparent by those who take it for granted that 
she laments her destiny, and would have had it 
otherwise if she could. Here and there probably 
there may be a case where such pity is deserve^ 
but with a large proportion of single women it is 
far different. 

If we knew the heart-histories of many old 
maids we should find them characterised by the 
purest pathos and a life’s most elevating discipline. 
Often does a woman remain single because she 
is faithful to an idea ! Perhaps some happy 
dream of girlhood was broken by death or 
estrangement — perhaps she has never met the man 
who fully realised her aspirations, and whom in 
perfect fealty she could feel herself able to love, 
honour, and obey. Whatever men may think on 
the subject, that last word ‘obey’ has a grave 
meaning to thoughtful women, who, conscious of 
a ‘soul of their own,’ are a little terrified at all 
obedieirce may involve. Other women there are 
of gentle and more yielding natures who have 
formed an ideal w’hich in real life is never approxi- 
mately reached, though this fclass only desire to 
find the idol worthy of their adoration and 
obedience. At anyrate the ■woman who remains 
single rather than make a ‘ half-hearted ’ marriage, 
is worthy of all honour. 

But there is worse than half-heartedness to 
apprehend. The newspapers almost daily report 
cases of neglect, and even savage crueltyi of 
husbands toWds their wives. These sorrowful 
cases are not confined to the humbler sections 
of society. Judicial inquiry shews that they occur 
in what are termed the higher and respectable 
circles. Cap we wonder, then, that women of 
a (felicato turn of mind, and who are not positively 
dependent on matrimony for a subsistence, are 
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apt to fikrmk from incorriB^ a risk, and ulti- 
mately to rde^ a xnairied life should circam- 
stancae offer f If they be wrong in their deter- 
mination, let men and the law together bear the 
diseredit 

Let. ns also consider the number of ‘single 
women of a certain age ’ who are filling positions 
of high responsibility and important trust. Look 
at the multitude of school-mistresses and teachers 
of various denominations who are in many cases 
the mainstay of venerable parents, and not unfre- 
quently of orphaned nephews and nieces. Authors 
and artists also of note have been and are of the 
sisterhood ; and coming lower down in the social 
scale, how commonly is the moat valued domestic 
servant unmarried. How pleasing to witness 
cases of noble integrity and self-sacrifice in female 
domestics, who from attachment to their old 
mistresses, prefer to remain celibates for life. As 
faithful housekeepers, nurses, assistants in various 
capacities, they pass not only a blameless but an 
honourable existence. Several instances of this 
kind have fallen within our knowledge ; and it 
is gratifying to see by obituaries, how the loss 
of these aged and faithful ministers to domestic 
comfort is truly mourned by their friendly 
employers. * 

In these days it is an acknowledged fact that 
there are far more women than men in the 
country ; also there has arisen "within the last 
thirty or forty years a great change in public 
opinion with regard to the dependence and inde- 
pendence of women, and both these circum6tance.s 
ought to sweep away — as one udipes writing from 
a slate — the false and malignant type of the Old 
Maid. A generation back, in what may be called 
the upper middle class, it was taken as a matter of 
course that the women of a family were to be sup- 
ported by the men. When a daughter was por- 
tionless or nearly so, a dying father would leave 
her as a legacy to his sons, with full i>ersuasion 
that she would be duly cared for ; and the families 
of professional men were reduced from comfort to 
penary by the death of the bread-winner just as 
often then as they are now. But it was only 
in cases where there was exceptional energy of 
character that the ‘young lady’ or the ‘single 
woman of a certain age’ thought herself otl)er 
than hanily used, if not slightly disgraced, if she 
had to exert herself for a maintenance. 

Happily public opinion on such matters is 
now greatly improv^ All right-minded people 
applaud single women who make honourable 
careers for themselves, who ‘ find their work and 
do it’ And there is plenty of w^oman’s work to 
be found waiting to be done, work that is essen- 
tially feminine and suited to her powers. We are 
not speaking now of wives and mothers whose 
first duties are in the home sphere, but of single 
women who are too conscious of their capacities to 
sit with folded, hands and be as the lilies that 
‘toil not, neither do they spin.’ Nowadays rich 
women «f energetic character are often among the 
busiest of mortals, and these womp have the 
keenest sympathy vuth, and admiration for, their 
more forlorn sisters who toil perhaps primarily 
for independence, but who also love their work 
and execute it ctmscientiously. In fact every 
such woman not only elevates her^lf, hut by 
insendbly raising public opinion benefits her 
sex. 


To despise an old maid was always a mean i 
I stupidity ; and now it is really an absurdity. 

It would be indiscreet and invidious to mention 
the names of the living, but every thoughtful 
reader will recall the Old Maids who are pro- 
minently before the world as wise benefactors 
and teachers, helpers of the weak, and pioneers of 
progress in many directions. If unmarried women, 
as some think, occasionally bring a degree of 
ridicule on their sex by a fussy forwardness to 
assume the political position of men, such are 
merely exceptional cases ; and it may he ques- 
tioned whether the blame for these eccentricities 
is not frequently more due to the crotchets of 
politicians trying to make capital than to any 
deliberate feminine intention. All sensible women 
know how to make themselves respected and 
useful without trenching on duties that ^ould 
only bring embarrassment. 

Literature in the i)reseut and the owes 
much to unmarried ladies. Of the dead, we may 
only mention Hannah More and Joanna Baillie, 
Maria Edgeworth and Mary Russell Mitford, as 
old maids the world delighted to honour, and 
whose happy influence has extended far beyond 
their own generation. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XVra. — MAN PROPOSES. 

Sir Lucius Larpent had made up what he took 
to be his mind. It might well l)e lielieved i 
that, for purely rational purposes, such persons as | 
Sir Lucius have no minds at all. They do not ; 
reason. To them the faculty of concrete thinking j 
appears to be as much denied as the power of 1 
flying. But in a halting and irregular fashion i 
they do think a little, and feel a good deal, and ] 
the insolvent baronet had weighed the pros and i 
cons, so far as his limited scope of mental vision i 
could take them in, and he had made up his mind i 
that he would marry Maui Yes; he would marry . 
her, and at once, or at least as soon as milliners ^ 
and lawyers would allow, and there would be : 
an end of it, j 

Personally, Sir Lucius very much preferred his j 
‘ bachelor freedom.’ Plenty of money, a few years ' 
more of London, of Norway yachting, or grouse- ’ 
shooting, trips to Paris, and scampens to Italy, i 
with the run of certain celebrated countTy-houses j 
within the confines of Britain, constituted an j 
earthly elysium that he was loath to lo.se. But j 
then, as he argued with himself, beggars, even j 
with a handle to their names, cannot be choosers, j 
Married life was slow, of course ; but then in this I 
case the chains would be plated with gold. Old | 
Lord Penrith might be exjxjcted to do something I 
very handsome for the favourite niece whom all 
believed to be the destined lieire.ss of his large 
estates. ' And tlien, the Dowager ! Could it be j 
possible tliat lie, Lucias Larpent, should by the 
simple process of placing a golden circlet on a j 
slender girlish finger, become an eldest son in 
property as wtdl as in bare fact? Sir Lucius 
thought so, and was prepared to act upon his 
conviction. With this intent he sought Maud. 

Now, girls are so often accused of angling for 
men — accusatiems not perhaps invariably calum- 
nious — that wlien a man plays the part pf angler 
I his strategy has at least the merit of surprise. 
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Maud was snrptised whea her coasia, whose pre- 
fereace of late for her society she had attributed 
in part to cousinly regard, and in rart also to 
the fact that Llosthuel Court was out a dull 
country-honto iA a dull neighbourhood, came to 
her and said: 'It’s no use mincing matters. If 
it wasn’t for your sake^ Maud, what on earth do 
you imagine could keep a man in such a dungeon 
ns this house of my mother’s here ? Or what could 
he find to do, unless indeed he jumped over the 
cliffl and made an end of it ? ’ 

‘ 1 -am afraid you do find it a little dull,’ 
answered Maud, with innocent hypocrisy. She 
began to be afraid that her kinsman meant to say 
something — something that would necessitate a 
serious answer— and she thought no harm if, by j 
that verbal fencing in which the daughters of j 
Eve excel, she could prevent the drea<jed word 
from being spoken. A proposal from Sir Lucius 
was the very last thing in the world that she 
wished to hear. But Sir Lucius did not intend 
to allow himself to be put off by young lady-like 
j>arrios of this sort. 

‘ Dull ! ’ he said. * If it wasn’t for you, Maud, 
I ’d cut my throat, or ship on board the first ve8.sel 
bound for anywhere, that would take a good-for- 
nothiug like myself before the mast ; I would 
indeed!’ 

It was not a happy hit. Something of a smile 
flickered about the corners of Maud’s pretty mouth 
as she pictured to herself the skipper who should 
be injudicious enough to take this white-handed 
selfish Sybarite as a sailor on board his ship ; 
and it may be that the contrast between the 
baronet’s feline nature and Hugh’s simple manli- 
ness suggested itself as an echo of the words. The 
baronet sivw the smile, and it nettled hiuu 

‘Upon my word, Maud,’ he said, ‘you are hard 
upon a fellow. I do feel as if you owed me some- 
thing fur keeping me here all this time.’ 

‘ I —I keep you here ! 1 do not understand,’ 
faltered Maud. It was coming then. Hhe couhi 
not prevent it now. In the wliirl and turmoil of 
Lonilon society it is hard to fau a declaration into 
flame, and easy to snuff it 0 ^ 1 ; but at Llosthuel 
Court things were different. 

‘ Come, dearest,’ said Sir Lucius, trying to take 
Maud’s hand, ‘there ought to bo no nonsense 
between us two. You must know; you can’t help 
seeing how fond I am of you, or’ 

‘Cousin, you are laughing at me, or you arc 
very much mistaken,’ iutcryupted Maud, drawing 
back her hand. 

‘ Laughing, hey?’ said the baronet, in an injured 
tone, ‘ To me, at anyratc, my dear, it is no 
laughing matter. Here hpe I been moping ’ 

‘ Upon my word. Cousin Lucius, you are very 
polite to tell me how weary you are of ray society,’ 
said Maud, trying to turn the affair into a jest. 

* No ; but of everything except yoUr society, 
Maud, love,’ said Sir Lucius, coming nearer, and 
speaking in the most insinuating tone that his 
practised voice could command. ‘ I ’m no great 
speech-maker, I know, and fine language is not 
much in fashion nowadays ; but if you like it, 
Maud, I ’ll go down on one knee, as they do on 
the stage, to tell you how much I love yon, and 
how I long to call you my wife.’ 

He was a handsome young fellow, in his way, 
this impecunious baronet, and had a ^pleasant 
smile, and fine eyes that shone pleasantly too. 


when the lurkitig devil that harboured there kept 
hkldexi for a while ; but bis fascinations of look 
and maimer, and the plausible accents of his voic% 
were thrown away upon Maud Stanhope. 

‘ Cousin Lucin%’ said she^ gently but firmly, ‘I 
am sorry to give you pain % my refusal, but I 
have no choice— you have left me no choice— bat 
to answer your proposal plainly, and I must say 
“No” at once. It is better tl^ there should tie 
an end of such an idea for ever.’ 

‘You don’t mean it, Maud?’ said Six Lucius, 
half incredulous. ‘ You only say it to tease me, 
or because it is pretty and missyish to say “ No ” 
before you say “Yes,” ’ 

‘ There is nothing missyish about me, if the 
word implies insincerity or afiiectation, eonsin, as I 
think you ought to know,’ answered Maud with 
perfect steadiness ; ‘ and I do mean what I said 
just now, I assure you.’ 

‘ Come, come, my love, this is too bad ! ’ ex- 
claimed Sir Lucias, not only startled and annoyed, 
but reproachful too. ‘You know we two were 
always meant to come together ; that all the family 
planned it — even ' before my first somewhat un- 
fortunate alliance — and had counted upon our 
marrying as an event quite eertain to come off 
some day. I ’ve always felt myself that you and 
no one else belonged to me, Maud dear.’ 

It was not altogether a judicious speech. It 
may not be quite politic for a suitor to tell a high- 
spirited maiden that she has really no choice in 
the matter, and that her acceptance of him is, for 
family reasons, a foregone conclusion. Maud’s 
colour rose, and her tone was coldj^ and almost 
sarcastic, as she replied : ‘ Either you are under a 
delusion, Lucius, or some one has been kinder 
and more thoughtful on my behalf than I knew 
of, since it seems that my destiny has been decided 
without my being consulted on the subject I, 
at anyrate, do not at all feel as if I belonged to 
you ; and if you please, you will consider the 
answer which I was compelled to give you just 
now as a final one.’ As she spoke she rose teom. 
her chair. 

‘You are angry with me, Maud,’ said the 
baronet bitterly ; ‘ but, on mj' word, it is 1 ’ 

‘ No ; not angry,’ she said, interrupting him ; 
but as she spoke, she was gone. 

Sir Lucius looked alter the girl until the door 
closed, an ugly frown upon his face. ‘ I ’ll bring 
you to your senses yet, my lady !’ he mnttered 
between bis sharp white teeth as he ground them 
together. He sat still for a few moments, and 
then rising in his turn, went straight to the 
Dowager’s study. Lady Larpent, who w^ going 
through the neatly arranged columns of an ac- 
count-book, pen in bond, laid down the pen os 
she saw the unusual signs of agitation on her son’s 
face. ‘ Anything wrong, Lucius ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Yes, there is,’ returned the baronet, throwing 
himself into a chair, and irritably tossing back 
the dark hair from his foreheail. ‘ Maiui has 
treated me ill, inotlier — confoundedly ilH It ’a 
no secret, I believe, that I care very much about 
her, and that sort of thing. Well, I have asked 
her to be my wife, and she has given me my 
dismissal, by Jove! as if I ’d beep a lackey.’ 

‘You should not take “No” for an answer so 
easily,’ said tiie Dowager, knitting her brows. 

“Not such a fool as that,’ returned the baronet 
‘ The more I pressed her though, the more she got 
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Amd he did feel as if, in proposing to Maud so 
recently, he had done a very handsome and 
indeed chivalrous thing, which deserved a becom- 
ing recognition on the part of the young lady. 
Maud Stanhope bad not looked at tliis in a proper 
light, and Sir Lucias was almost honest in iiis 
indignation against the cavalier treatment with 
which his liberality had been met. 

The Dowser only half sympathised with her 
son’s very evident annoyance. She was of the old 
school, and he of the new. In that early day 
when she had formed her fixed ideas as to tlie 
fitness of things, women were acenstomed to 
T^ard themselves as the sought instead of the 
seekers, and young gentlemen of high pretensions 
as to rank or wealth had not as yet learned to 
stand on the defensive against fair candidates for j 
matrimony. But she knew that matters of this i 
sort had altered very much, and she could almost 
understand that her son had customary and | 
fashionable grounds for his present state of irrita- . 
tion. He was perhaps the poorest of poor baronets I 
—an assertion not to be unreservedly made, for j 
there ore many members of our strange hereditary i 
knighthood who are grievously out at elbows — but 
then it rested with her to make him rich. And 
he had a coronet in prospect; for would he not 
be Lord Penrith, when the present baron, his 
uncle and Maud’s, should die? And Maud’s 
dowry would be splendid, and her prospects 
grand. 

‘ I will speak to dear Maud,’ said the Dowager, 
after a brief consultation with her weighty brows. 

‘ She is the best girl in the world, the dearest and 
truest. She knows I am her friend, and have her 
welfare at heart Leave it all to me. Wait and 
hope, Lucius ; wait and hope ! ’ 

* CHAPTER XIX. — AS AMDASSAPRCS3 
EXTRAORDINAKV. 

It is curious how the matchmaking instinct can 
blind good women every day to tbe mischief 
they may do when they strive to join hands that 
are best imlinked, and to weld together hearts 
that have no single throb in common. "Why did 
Mrs Perkins and her three good-naturetl danghtirs 
toil and slave and scheme, with such absolute 
abnegation of self, to wed Angelina Drown, the 
Manwester heiress, to young Edwin Fitzscamp I 
Mr Fitzscamp was legally and conventionally Hon- 
ourable, it is true ; but then he was over head 
and ears in debt, would have robbed bis dearest 
friend any day for a ten-pound note, and was not 
on speaking terms with his father Lord Scamp- 
ington. Poor Angelina was stupid perhaps, but 
innocent and honest, and she and her sixty thou- 
sand pounds deserved to fall into better hand’s 
than tnose spendthrift ones of Fitzscamp. 

Lady Larpentwas so shrewd, that her c<m3cieuce 
was not quite comfortable as she set forth in 


j is thicker than water, and it would steady Lucius 
to be tied for life to such a consort as sweet Maud. 
And without stopping to consider whether the 
|)ossible advantage to be gained was worth the 
price to be paid for it, Lady Larpent buckled to 
Iier work. ♦ 

‘ Maud, my dearest, you have made wur old 
aunt very, very uuhaiipy,’ said the Dowager 
feelingly. This was not quite a true statement. 
Lady Larpent was not unhappy ; but only bent 
on bringing about a match between two persons 
remarkably ill suited to one another; yet Maud 
was touched. Her aunt had been very kind to 
her since the imforgotten days of her childhood. 

I To make her aunt unhappy, even in theory, was 
distressing to her, 

‘ I mean— about Lucius,’ said the Dowager, by 
way of exjdanation, 

‘Has he- spoken to yon, then?' asked Maud. 

‘Yes, my dear, he has indeed,’ replied the 
Dowager ; ‘ and I can toll you that he has taken 
very much to heart the answer you gave him. 
You know, my pet, liow much I love you both. 
He is my own son, and you have always been as 
dear to me as a daughter. Why cannot you two 
understand each other, and learn to be happy 
together i ’ 

Maud did not reply save by a gesture of nega- 
tion. 

‘ Lucius really loves you,’ pursued the Dowager, 
warming to lier work, ‘exactly as a barrister force.s 
on himself a sort of luock-belief in the client wliom 
he knows to be a ra'-cal. ‘ I liavc never seen him 
so earnest before — never. His sincere wish is to 
make you haj)py. “>7 dear, is all he 

wants to .ste.idy him for ever, and to give him 
a purpose in life and an oliject for exertion. He 
is clever, you know.’ 

‘ I always thought so. I always lliouglit he 
could make a name in tiie world,' if he pleased,’ 
returned Miss Stanhope, glad to gratify ’her kinrl 
aunt by some safe praise, as she considered, of her 
son. indeed, that Lucm.s had abilities fitted to 
win dihlinction, if only he would condescend to 
Uhe them, was a cardinal article of faith in the 
family. Many n languid coxcomb other than he 
is similarly credited by admiring aunts and sym- 
pathetic sisters with the power to become Premier 
or Lord Chancellor, if he would but take the 
preliminary trouble. 

‘ lie could — he could ! ’ repeated Lady Larpent, 
mentally scoring a point in the game ; ‘and it only 
i-e&ts with you, my own Maud, to make him what 
you will, and to be proud of bis success. I’d 
take cure he had a seat in parliament,’ added 
the Dowager, as confidently os she would have 
pledged herself that he should have a carriage or 
a .service of plate ; ‘ and then, you know, he must 
be in the House of Lords some day. It would be 
a go(xl thing for you, love. It would ba a good 
thing for him. Money, title, connection, just as 
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* T«ll Mm from me, dear Atiat LctrpenV 
said Maud ^en|ly but resolutely, ‘except wnat 1 
have told Klim ureody. 1 am sorry to give him 
pdn, and doubly sorry to vex you, but what he 
wishfes can never, never be I ’ 

‘Why not V asked the Dowager, her expressive 
brows beginning to quiver and dilate at this unex- 
pected opposition. People accustomed continuallv 
to have their own way get to consider any check 
or thwarting as a sort of Use-majwU or petty 
treason. 

‘Because,’ said Maud simply, ‘I do not love 
Lucius— not, I mean, as I ought to love my 
husband.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said Lady Larpent cheerfully. 
‘Of course you have not been used to think of 
him in that way. fie spoke to you suddenly, and 
with nothing to lead up to it, and the whole thing 
was a surprise. But Maud, my own pet, that is 
a matter which might ibe trusted to right itself, ! 
and which every day will improve. I am an old 
woman, and have seen a good deal of the world, 
and I can assure you that love comes quite as 
often after marriage as before it.’ 

It may be that Maud Stanhope was of a more 
romantic temperament than Sophia Lady Larpent 
had been gifted withal. Or it may be that the 
advice to take Sir Lucius her cousin for better for 
worse, in the hope that it might be for better, 
savoured loo much of the hazardous to be con- 
genial to her taste. She merely shook her head 
sadly, and again intrenched herself in what she 
felt to bo a strong position. ‘1 am sure I do not 
love him as I should like to love my husband, if 
1 had one.’ 

And for the moment Lady Larpent was puzzled. 
She retuniod to the charge however, with new 
arguments. 

‘You see, my <learest Maud,’ said the lady- 
paramount of Llosthuel, ‘ we ought not to live 
entirely to please ourselves, I am sure you will 
agree with m<* there. Now, both your dear 
motlier and your uncle Lord Penrith, have, as 
I happen to know, looked with favoumble eyes 
upon this marriage ; and would be sadly disap- 
jiointed if they thought it was never to be. It 
would keep the jiropcrty and the ancient title 
from going asunder. —Ah, you shake your pretty 
head, my dear ; but there cannot be a doubt 
that my lord will leave you every acre he has j 
to leave. Poor Lucius will have but the bare 
rank of Lord Penrith. Not but that I .should 
do something for him at once,’ she hastened to 
add, ‘if ho married a wife of whom 1 could 
approve.* 

‘Then I hope,’ said Maud pertinaciously, ‘that 
he will find— find some one to love him and to 
make him happy, whom you too would like, aunt. 
But it cannot be Maud Stanhope!’ 

‘Pray, may I ask, are yon in love with any- 
body else ?’ demanded the Ilowager abruptly. 

Maud grew crimson. ‘I — no— no— I do not 
love anybody — at least J think not/ she answered 
confusedly ; and the quaint simplicity of the reply 
reassured the old Italy. 

‘I think not too, my child,’ she said, kissing 
Maud on the forehead. ‘And I ought not to 
have nrnde you blush by such a question. But 
why not make my boy bappy, and myself happy 


too, li»r HMt matftor, by oiin little word, M 
is, “ITa* J It woold oe soch a pleansre to me to 
liave yon both to etay with me here at Lbwthttel ; 
and I thall feel so lonely when you leave me 
Hand, now that Edgar and Willie are gone to 
school ; for of conrto I eannot keep Luciub always 
at my apron-strings here in Cornwall. Or, if you 
would like London better, we could live there 
for half the year at least Bo think better of it 
Maud.’ 

‘Give me a little tim^ pleaded Maud, stag- 
gered but not convinced ; and the Dowager, who 
had perhaps heard of the old French adage as 
to fortresses that parley and women who listen, 
purred contentedly as her ears drank in the wel- 
come sound. Of course Maud should not be 
hurried — no, no. It had all been so very sadden, 
and she needed not to give her answer that day, 
or the next, or next week even. Let her think it 
over; and in the meantime, might not Lucins, 
poor fellow, be comforted by a scintilla of hope ? 

‘ It would make him so happy, Maud.’ But 
Maud, though she had been w’eak enough to plead 
for delay, could not be brought to send any sort 
of message to Sir Lucius. She would think it 
over, she said ; and with this Lady Larpent, after 
a good deal of kissing and many affectionate 
exi)revsions had been employed, was fain to be j 
content. | 


LAND TELEGKAPH LINES. 

' THEIB CONSTRUCTION. 

In our country at the present day, land telegraph 
lines are a feature of the landscape as well known 
a.s roads or railways. They are to be foimd inter- 
secting it in all directions. From the metropolis as 
a central ganglion, they spread over the land like 
a great system of nerve.s, ramifying to all places 
of human activity, even to the most remote High- 
land villages. Yet only forty years ago there 
was not a single line in the British Isles, or even 
in Europe, if we except a short experimental 
arrangement at Gottingen. A person who died 
forty years ago, if suddenly called to life in our 
day, would regard the operations of our telegraphs 
as little bhorl of the miraculous. In the first 
place, he w'ould be hopelessly puzzled to account 
at all for the wires which met him everywhere, 
and it would be amusing to hear him conjecture 
their purpose. On being told that they were 
electric telegraph lines, he would most likely be 
as ignorant as before ; for although in his time the 
telegraph was foreseen by leading scientists as a 
great result of the future, the general public had 
no knowledge of its importance. If he were a 
ghost of an inquiring dispo-sitiou, he would wish 
to know the rutiotiale of electrical communication, 
and the name, use, and nature of the lines ho 
saw before him ; and, indeed, it may fairly be 
asked whether his informer thu.s far would not 
then be himself puzzled in turn. 

The rapidity of growth of the electric telegraph, 
and its own occult nature, combine to render its 
mode of qction, to say the least, but vaguely 
understood by the people at laige. The notion 
that the electric power is very mysterious, has 
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tetowcafii becomes exceedingly eimfile to coranre- 
bend. In the present paper we wish to explain 


as clearly as possible the rationale and constme- 
taon of land-lines, in the same way as we have 
in former papers explained that of submarine 
cables ; and in doing so, we shall do our best to 
wake omeelves intelligible to all. 

Every telegraphic circuit is made up of the 
hatfery, the iSy or sending instniment, the icire, 
the receiving instrument^ and the earth itself. 
The battery generates the electric current ; the key 
admits it into the wire at the will of the operator ; 
the wire transmits it to the distant station, and 
the earth conveys it back again to the battery ; 
while the receiving instrument at the distant 
station interprets its effects into intelligible 
ngnals. It thus completes the circuit from one 
pole or outlet of the battery to the other. There 
need be no limit to the extent of the circuit. The 
wire might be taken to the ends of the earth, and 
if led into the ground there, the current would 
find its way back to the battery, or at least it 
would seem to do su by its eflects. This con- 


West Ihavton, a distance thirteen miles. It was 
formed oi six copper wires insulated by hemp, and 
inclosed for protection in iron tubing^ which was 
buried in the ground along the railway. It was 
thus an underground line, but WM imprraerly 
insulated. In 1842 Messrs Fothe^U and Cooke 
first supported the wire on poles, properly in- 
sulated from it by conical props or insulators of 
earthenware; a practice destined to universal 
extension. In 1844 the first line in America was 
erected from New York to Washinjrton. There 
are now several million miles of land-lines in the 
civilised world, similar throughout except in 
points of mere detail The largest single line is 
the great Indo-European vrhich stretches from 
Thorn in Prussia, vid Warsaw, Odessa, and Tiflis, 
to Teheran in Persia, a distance of two thousand 
eight hundred and fifty miles. 

In the early days of telegraphs the wire was of 
copper ; but for certain important reasons it was 
soon found better to employ iron wire instead. 
Iron wire is now used everywhere. The best is 
drawn from rods of the purest Swedish charcoal 


ducting power of the earth is a curious factor in ' iron. To prevent it from rustir^, the wire was 


all telegraph work, a message being as dependent 
upon it as it is upon the actual wire itself. Unless 
there be a complete circuit of wire and earth, the 
operations of tne most expert clerk would be in 
vain. 

By working the key according to a code of 
signals, the operator controls the currents he lets 
into the line ; and their effects on the receiving 
instrument at the distant station are deciphered 
in terms of the same code. Since the current 
returns by the earth, it is necessary, in order to 
make the circuit complete, to keep the wire and 
the earth apart throughout the entire length of the 
line. Unless this be done, the current would escape 
to the earth at the point where they touch, and 
take the short-cut back to the battery. From end 
to end the line-wire must therefore be insnlakd 
or separated from the earth. Of all known sub- 
stances the air itself is fortunately the best insu- 
lator. To insure therefore tliat the wire will be 
insulated from the earth, it is only noces.sary to 
support it properly in the air. But the ordinary 
materials of construction, wood, iron, and stone, 
are not sufficiently good insulators themselves ; 
therefore if the wire were simply supported in 
the air by these substances, the electricity would 
escape by them to earth, and no messages could 
be transmitted or received. To overcome thi.s 
difficulty, and thus prevent the electricity from 
leaking from the wire to the ground, a specially 
good and rigid nmi-conducting substance must be 
interposed ^tween the wire and its supports. 
These inmlators seen on every telegraph post, are 
knobs of glass or stone-wara The wire is attached 
to them, and they snpport and insulate it from 
the post ; and by .these and by the air, an over- 
head line is insulated from the earth. 

There are many interesting facts coimoctcd with 
those who first endeavoured to tom the subtle 
fluid to practical accouut 


formerly dipped when red-hot into linseed oil ; but 
it is now galvanised, that is to say coated with 
zinc by being dipped in the molten metal. 

Telegraph posts are usually of wood. In Europe, 
larch and red-fir spars are employed ; in America, 
chestnut and cedar. To prevent decay, larch 
posts are impregnated with sulphate of copper in 
all their pores, and those of red fir with oil ot 
creosote. The butt-end which enters the ground 
is likewise often chaned. In America, timber is 
so rife that the poles arc never so prejiiued. They 
range from tweutv to sixty feet long in England ; 
but in India, where broad rivers have to be 
spanned,' masts of a hundred feet are somel lines 
used. There are usually about thirty posts to 
the mile of wire. In countries like Canada, where 
the range of temperature is from Fahrenheit 
in summer to 20" below zero in winter, the linos 
will expand and contract four or live, foot in the 
mile ; and therefore the posts are placed nearer 
to each other than in more efiuable climes. 

Formerly telegraph w ires and poles were subject 
to much 'damage from lightning. Now however, 
each pole is protected by an iron wire from the 
ground to a few inches above the top, where it 
ends in a point. By this apparatus lightning ia 
conveyed harmlessly to the ground, in the same 
manner that it is conveyed down steeples and 
chimney-stalks. Iron posts are coming more and 
more into use, especially in Asia and parts of 
Africa and South America, where good timber is 
scarce and the climate tiring to wood. Iron poles 
are five times more co.stly tnan wooden ones, but 
they last at least ten times longer, so they may be 
again in the end. They are certainly the more 
elegant, light, and manageable of the two kinds. 
The insulators are fixed to iron brackets bolted to 
the top portion of the pole. Poles entirely of 
vnrought-iron are coming into use in Germany. 
They are Ugh^ cheap, and durable, and are 
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on gisnlto Meclx. in tMtoe Ibiwt n^m 
ot BmUcdaod, India, «i»d Iteas tba wttea am 
•ttopcurted from living trees by swinging iitealato% 
wnich keeptheu potation wbm the tieen sway in 
the wind, altd do not strain the wires. In cities, 
posts are inconvenient, and the wires ore umply 
nxed to walls, as in the Catacombs of Paris ana 
under railway bridges, or sui^ooited on house«tops 
by short poles and nrackets. 

The insnlatoTB are the most important point in 
the constroction of a line. In Europe, porcelain 
or earthenware insulators are almost everywhere 
in use ; whereas in America glass is preferred, 
although Europe long ago abandoned it. Not 
only must the material of the insulator be an 
excellent non-conductor, but its shape must be 
such that dust will not lodge on it, and it should 
be repellent of moisture. Water is a good con- 
ductor, and a film of rain or dew on the surface 
of the insulator acts as a conductor. It should 
therefore dry quickly in the sun ; its surface 
* should be rounded, glazed, and without flaw. In 
England, hrown earthenware insulators are more 
connnon than those of white porcelain, because 
oiieaper. All insulators, whether of glass or clay, 
or other substance, have generally the shape of 
an inverted cup. The under hollow is sheltered 
from rain, while the out‘'ide may be wet. An 
iron shank fitted into the hollow serves to fix the 
insulator to the bracket or cross-arm carrying it 
on the pole ; and the wire is attached to a groove 
in the knob or top. Between the wire and the 
' bracket of the pole there is therefore interposed 
' the full thickness of the insulator, and the whole 
outer and inner surface. Any leakage of elec- 
tricity from wire to pole must therclore either 
1 find its way through the body of the substance, 
i or over that length of surface. In Varley’s 
' insulator, which is one of the best of its kind, the 
hollow is shaiied like a double cup, so as to 
double the interposed surf.ice. In wild countries, 
lusuLitors are olten hooded with iron for protec- 
tion against inpiry. 

j In const riiclirig a line, the ground is first .sur- 
veyed and the inechanical details settled. The 
I iote of each post is llien marked out by a peg 
I driven into the gi'ound, an<l the work of const ruc- 
1 tiun liegins. A gang of men dig or bla-t out the 
I ]iost-holes in advance ; another gang fix the 
insulators to the pods, and erect them in the 
I holes. The wire is uncoiled from a drum along- 
, side, and strained to deaden or kill its excessive 
' .<p”inginess. It is then drawn tight between 
j two poles, and bound to the insulator. The 
I difl'erent lengths of wire are jointed together 
I by a i»ecnliar twi.st called the *Brituuuia Joint, 
t which is overrun with solder. In this way the 
; work proceeds. When broad rivers have to be 
' crossed, the wire is floated over on a raft, and 
1 strained between tall posts called masts. If the 
river is too wide for a single air-span, recourse is 
had to an under-river cable. In parts where the 
posts are exposed to strong gales, or at sharp turns 
where the pulls of the wires on the post do not 
balance each other, the posts require to be stayed 
with iron wires or wooden struts founded in the 
earth ; and sometimes double or triple posts 
braced together are adopted. A land-line requires 
very little testing in the course of its erection ; 
but att the materials are carefully tej^ted before 
beginning ; the posts and the wires for atrengUi ; 




tiott. 

unny veapeofal^ km aiv-liBea tote 
to cities ; th<^ xi^ly deteriorate in oe^ 
atmosphere ; they ore often faulty, and sxe more- 
over very nnaightly. Undergrowd linos have 
thm^ore token their jdaee ; and in Lond<m altme 
there are some three thousand of these sub- 
terranean nerves. A line buried in the e^h is safe 
&om the dangers of the npper air ; hot it is not so 
eai^ to get at when lepam are needed, as an ur- 
line. The earliest experimental undei^und line 
in England was laid in 1839. It was of eopper wire 
insulated bjr a covering of hem;^, and ii^osed for 
protection in iron and lead tubii^. like all the 
other earliest attempts elsewhere, it failed through 
insufficient insulation. In 1B45 a Boyal Commis- 
sion was appointed in Prussia to consider the 
advisability of laying a system of underground 
lines. Gutta-percha as an insulator was then 
receiving attention in England, and Dr Werner 
Siemens recommended its adoption to the Prussian 
government. Three thousand miles of gutta-percha- 
covered wire was accordingly laid ; but failed 
entirely after a few years ; and underground Hues 
were abandoned in Prussia in favour of air-lines. 
Similarly in England, the Magnetic Telegraph 
Company laid gntta-percha-covered wires between 
Liverpool and Manchester; but had to replace 
them piecemeal by air-lines. Now however, that 
technical experience has accumulated, subterranean 
lines are taking a useful place in telegraphy. The 
German government has various imdergrouud 
lines of communication between Berlin and the 
western frontier ; and there is now a postal tele- 
graph line of conductors, inclosed in stoneware 
pipes, between Liverpool and Manchester. 

The subterranean wires are without exception 
of copper, covered with gutta-percha, laid on in 
several coatings ; and sometimes tape, soaked in 
Stockholm tar as a preservative, is bound over 
alL They arc inclosed for safety and cleanliness 
in pi^iea of iron, lead, or stoneware, and buried 
a foot or two underground. There is no objection 
to water entering the pipes—it is rather preserva- 
tive of gutta-percha -but sand and dirt must be 
kept out. 1 11 London the pipes are of iion, and 
ol various diameters, according to the number of 
wire-! they have to contain. A four-inch pijie holds 
one luiuiired and twenty wires. They are laid 
under the pavement twenty inches deep, and near 
the curb, so as to be out of the way of passengers 
when being repaired. Along the line there are druw~ 
hojies axid joint-boxes alternately, two liuudred yards 
apart, each having a cast-iron lid flush with the 
pavement. I'he wires are drawn together through 
the pipes from the draw-boxes in lengths of four 
hundred yards, each end of the bundle of lengths 
being drawn two hundred yards in an opposite 
direction to the other end, from the draw-^ox as 
a centre. The London wayfarer sees almost dail^, 
as he hurries along the pavement, the drawing in 
or out of the wires, the open joint-box and the 
jointer at work with his spirit-lamps for soldering 
end lor softening the gutta-percha ; while a light 
van stands by with the battery and electrical 
apparatus for testing the work as it proceeds. Each 
section of four hundred yards is tested for insula- 
tion, resistance, and for conductivity of the copper 
^ire ; and after it is jointed on to the rest of the 
line, these tests are repeated for the whole liee. 
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If the result is as it should be, the next section is 
then joined on. 

Bttbteitdneui wires are little subject to faults or 
leakages as compared with air-lines. A number 
of i^pare wires are usually drawn into the tubes 
along with the others, to supply the place of those 
becoming defective. When these are used up and 
a wire breaks down, it is necessary to draw out 
Ihe lot in order to repair it, and as this frays 
the gutta-pei’cha, it becomes needful sometimes to 
renew the whole. While the sudden atmospheric 
changes, so frequent in Kngland, cause tlie insula- 
tion of our land-lines to vary very irregularly, 
subterranean, like submarine lines, are tolerably 
exempt from this disturbance, being in general 
uniformly surrounded with water. 

Though every care is taken to prevent the 
electricity ftom leaving its legitimate path the 
wire, the leakage is nevertheless more or less 
constant, even in the weather most propitious 
for its transit. Thus on a line from London 
to Edinburgh not more than three-fourths of 
the current sent out reaches its destination. 
The remaining fourth has oozed out in some 
mysterious way. In wet or foggy weather not 
more than a fourth will escape leakage. The 
resistance of a well-dried insulator is equal to 
about a million miles of what is termed ‘ number 
eight ’ line- wire ; but a shower of rain may sud- 
denly diminish this a hundredfold, and when the 
sun shines out again it rapidly recovers its old 
value. We thus see how the insulation of an 
aiivline may be subject to sudden fluctuations; 
and as every insulator steals away a portion of 
the current, the signalling instrument requires to 
be adjusted to suit the altered conditions of the 
line. 

To maintain the lines, both overhead and under- 
ground, in efficient working order, regular periodi- 
cal tests are taken of the resistance of the Avires to 
the passage of the current, and the amount of 
leaktq?e to earth. When Wits occur, they are 
localised by proper tests, like the faults in sub- 
marine cables, and the lines inspected for their 
discovery and removal. In another paper we 
shall describe the working of land telegraph 
lines. 


AUNT BARBARA’S PRESENT. 

IN THREE CHAFTERS.— CHAPTEU 11. 

The following afternoon brought Mrs Mortimer; 
a note being despatched to ask her busbaitd to 
join the party at dinner. He proved a very 
agreeable companion to Mr Forrester; and both 
husband and wife were considered great acquisi- 
tions to the circle. In the coarse of the evening 
Mrs Mortimer gratified them by relating the 
simple story wliich led to their acquaintance. 

‘ To plead my excuse,’ she began, ‘ for such a 
marriage as ^itrs, I must try to explain the misery 
of my position in my father’s house before I 
consented to it. I wa,s the only daughter of Mr 
Wyndham of Rosemere in Shropshire, a fact 
which in itself prejudiced my father against me. 
The estate had for so many generations, though 
not entmled, descended in a direct line from 
father to son, that he could not endure the idea 


of not having a male heir ; and as time lulled on 
without the fulfilment of lus wishes, his temper 
became almost unbearable to my dear mother and 
myself. Still wo were happy in ejeh other’s 
society, till, to my inexpressible grief, her death 
separated us for ever in this world I For long 
after ray bereavement I was perfectly inconsolable ; 
and it was some relief to my sorrow when my 
father announced his intention of sending me to 
school at Cheltenham. The new life, occupation, 
and the society of young companions helped to 
restore my spirits ; but when at the approach of 
the summer vacation others were rejoicing, I alone 
dreaded my return to my desolate home. Still I 
looked forward hopefully to the time when I 
should take my place as mistress of my father’s 
house, and supply as far as possible my dear 
mother’s place to him. Judge then of ray bitter 
disappointment when I received a letter from him 
to inform me of hi.s approaching marriage, and 
giving me leave to be present at the ceremony 
or not as I might feel disposed. 

‘ In a pa-ssion of grief 1 declined the cold invita- 
tion, and gladly accepted one from my most inti- i 
mate friend at school. Miss Mortimer, to pass a i 
few weeks with her in London. In this friend’s 
brother I saw my future husband. At this time 
1 was not quite seventeen, George nearly seven ' 
years older, but still too young to h.ave had much i 
experience of the world. I had none whatever ; j 
and I had no doubt that his income, derived from i 
a government office, was quite sufficient to warrant i 
an engagement. But love and prudence seldom i 
go hand in hand ; in our case the former j 
triumphed, and we |>arted with mutual vows of | 
eternal fidelity. ! 

‘On my return to Rosemere I found my position | 
in my father’s house almost intolerable. Mrs I 
Wyndhani's temper wa» not only a violent but a ^ 
jealous one. The most ordinary demunstratioos j 
of affection between my father and myself rvere ! 
sure to incur her displea-sure ; and if I ventured j 
to give the slightest order to the servant.**, who | 
were wont to fly at my bidding, she would 
remind me that she, n.>t I, was their mistress. 
At last so miserable Avas my e.visteiice, that I 
believe I should have accepled an offer 1 received 
from a rich old friend of my father’s,- had my 
affections been disengaged. As it was, when Mrs 
Wyndham discovered that I had actually declined 
this advantageous offer, her anger knew no 
bounds, and she worried my poor father into the 
extreme measure of insisting upon its acceptance. 

In terror I Avrote to George, under cover to his 
sister, to acquaint liim with my position, and at 
the same time confided my trouble to one whose 
fidelity to me was greater than her prudence. 
This ijerson had been my nurse, and then lived in 
a cottage bn the estate. From mistaken affection 
for her young mistress, she proposed that George 
and 1 should meet there and discuss our future 
plans. He was overjoyed to accept old Martha 
Blake’s offer, and soon arrived from London in 
high spirits. His presence revived mine ; and the 
.meeting ended with my consent, given in fear and 
trembling, to an elopement, all necessary arrange- 
ments being made Avith Martha’s help then and 
there. Pray remember,’ said Mrs Mortimer to 
her newly found friends, * that 1 was but a school- 
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girl, and in mortal fear of being forced into a 
detested marriage. Never was poor girl more 
sorely tempted to escape from a cruel sentence, 
though I confess the mode of doing so was rash. 
^Martha’s fifSt sfep in the plan was to give out to 
her neighbours that she was going to visit some 
friends in the North. This excited no suspicion, as 
she was known to have relations in Scotland ; so 
she made her own preparations openly, taking by 
degrees all that was necessary of my wardrobe to 
pack with her own clothes ; and the same day on 
which my nurse left her cottage with the good 
wishes of all her humble friends and neighbours, 

I fled from ray father’s bouse alone, half repenting 
of the step I was about to take, but never to 
return. Oixce I nearly turned back; but as if 
divining my thoughts, George at that moment 
emerged from the plantation which bounds the 
Park, and hurried me into a conveyance which was 
waiting beyond it. In a few minutes I was seated 
by bis side, and rapidly driven towards the first 
stiige on the road to Gretna. Here, as previously 
arranged, we wore joined by old Martha, who was 
delighted witli the success of her plans, and 
honestly thought she was doing me a great service 
by accompanying us to the abode of the far-famed 
“ priest” of Gretna Green, where she witnessed our 
marriage. Had either of these persons been now | 
living, the loss of the certificate would not have 
been important.’ 

‘Was the person who married you really a 
blacksmith, Mrs Mortimer ? ’ asked Dora. 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘The person who officiated 
in our case was an innkeeper ; and strange to say no 
one helonging to that calling had ever been known 
to act as priest. It is merely a poi)ular error, 
probably originating or rather derivetl from the 
classical story of Vnlcuu being employed to forge 
hymeneal chains. Put I assure you the ceremony 
as performed at (.Irelna was calculated to dispel 
all classi(;al (»r even roirantic ideas. I need 
scarcely say that the religious element w'as alto- 
gether ignored.’ 

‘ Were tlicre no other witnesses to the marriage ?’ 
in(juircd Mrs Forrester. 

‘ There were two,’ replied Mrs Mortimer, smil- 
ing. * The post-boys were called for that purpose ; 
but one could not write ; and the otlicr was so 
tipsy that it was necessary to turn him out of the 
room. Tims it happened that my faillitul Martha 
was the only person capable of signing, except the 
so-called priest, who gave me the paper with strict 
injunctions to keep it myself ; but I handed it to 
George directly, and have never seen it since that 
hour, till you, dear Lady Davenant, put it into my 
bands yesterday. 

‘ After the ceremony, Martha proceeded alone to 
Kelso, where her friend.s resided, and there took 
a charming cottage for us, which we made our 
headquarters for a month out of George’s sLx 
weeks' le.ave from his office. Thence 'we made 
excursions to every place of note within r<jasonable 
distance, or spent the day on the banks of the 
lovely Tweed, sometimes fishing for trout, some- 
times wandering amid the surrounding pastoral 
scenery. We finished our little tour at the 
beautiful city which so m'cII deserves the name 
of “ Modern Athens.” All this was very delight- 
ful, but very expensive ; and there was one serious 
drawback to my happiness, which did not much 
affect George. My father refused to* hold any 


communication with ns, and all my letters were 
returned unopened. Time softened this distress; 
but with all my dear husband’s affection, I could 
never feel completely happy. 

‘The last fortnight of George’s vacation was 
devoted to taking and furnishing our home. It ■ 
was a prett)^ villa at Putney, with a large garden, j 
all being laid out in lawn, shrubbery, and flower- 
beds, which especially pleased us ; but far too 
expensive for our income, which was not more 
than two hundred and fifty pounds a year. He 
had about one thousand pounds from his father, 
out of which small capital he bad spent quite one 
hundred pounds upon our marriage, and a con- 
siderable sum upou furniture, to which was added 
a splendid grand-pianoforte by Broadwood, as a 
surjirise for me. I was so delighted with this 
present, that George was tempted to repeat the 
pleasure by the purchase of an Erard harp. Then 
for the first time I began to think that we might 
he spending too much money ; but George always 
reasoned away ray fears, expressing his conviction 
that my father would relent, and at least nevOT 
allow us to want. With this hope our faithful 
Martha, who was our only sen'ant, proposed going 
to Kosemere. She wished to sell her effects there, 
as she was determined to remain with me, she 
said, until she could be of no further use to me. 
Dear old friend ! for so I may indeed call her; her 
usefulness ended only with her death. 

‘ When she arrived at my father’s house, she 
begged in vain to see him. The housekeeper 
declared that it was more than her place was worth 
even to take in her name, particularly at that 
time. “ Miss Helena’s chance is worse than ever,*^ 
she said. “ Madam is in her trouble up-stairs, 
and the master in his study a-praying for a boy. 
There ’ll be news for your young mistress, Mrs 
Blake, before morning.” 

‘ The news did reach Martha just before she left 
the village ; and she brought us the intelligence 
that a son and heir wa.s born to Rosemere but a 
few hours earlier than it appeared in the papers, 
which would otherwise have been our only intima- 
tion of the event. Fiom this time there was a 
perceptible difference in George’s spirits ; he was 
even more, affectionate if possible, but grave and 
abstracted ; our musical evenings were at an end, as 
he no longer appeared to care for music ; nor did 
he care to talk of the fond hope now drawing near 
its fulfilment ; so my only confidant was my dear 
old nurse, who helped me with my pretty needle- 
work ; and being thus occupied, at length coa- 
sented to have the assistance of another servant. 

Up to this time her admirable management had 
kept the mere household expenses in tolerable 
order ; but alas ! after the birth of my little 
Helena and all the consequent outlay, George 
could no longer conceal from me that he was in. 
pecuniary difficulties. At first I was angry at 
not having been trusted at once ; but his great 
distress soon disarmed me, and 1 entreated him to 
tell me the worst, that 1 might know how to act. 
George then did what he ought to have done at 
first ; he informed mo that the great increase in 
our expenses during the past year had involved 
him seriously, and that the dread of depriving me 
of the comforts to which I liAd been accustomed 
when I was le.ast able to bear their loss, had alone 
pfevented him making me acquainted with our 
position. I deeply regretted that my want of 
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experistiee ^onld hare blinded me to the truth ; 
but I at onoe determined that at least the evil 
should not inei^e. 

‘In the evening after his confession, I met 
Oeoi^ with as much cheerfulness as I could 
cotnmandjjmd told him I had a proposal to_ make 
to him. He looked at me listlessly, as if thinking 
that no proposal of mine could be of much use ; 
but I pointed to a pile of unpaid bills on my 
writing-table;, and said with as little effort as 
possible : “ The harp and piano must pay these. 
They ought to realise one hundred pounds, having 
cost more than double.” 

‘There was a deep groan from poor George, who 
tried to interrupt me ; but I continued : “ When 
that is settled, you will be able to meet other 
debts by degrees; and as baby is three mouths 
old, I can leave her part of the day and take an 
eng^enient as daily governess.” 

“Daily what?” exclaimed Geoi^e. “You had 
better apply for a clerkship in the Admiralty !” 

*I desired him not to talk nonsense, as I was 
quite serious ; but for some days he declared he 
would never consent to such a thing ; however, 
eventually I gained my point. 

‘After many fruitless cspe<litions in answer to 
advertisements, it occurred to me that Mr Kell}’, 
my father’s solicitor, might help me in the matter. 
I had not seen him since I was a school-girl ; but 
I thought, from his knowledge of my family, that 
he might feel some interest in me. I determined 
therefore to call upon him, and without consult- 
ing George, who rejoiced in every failure I met 
with, so great was his repugnance to the plan. 

‘When Mr Kelly understood who I was, he 
expressed himself very willing to assist me, on 
the one condition, that he might write to my father 
on the subject first. Of course I consented ; aud 
was not surprised to hear that a formal answer 
was the result, stating that “ all communications 
between Mr Wyndham and his daughter . were 
benceforth at an end.” Mr Kelly had no further 
scruple in acting for me. He questioned me 
pretty closely as to my acquirements, and then 
drew up a suitable advertisement, salary to be one 
hundred pounds per annum ; reference to him- 
self. I did not expect so much ; but I left his 
chambers in good spirits. | 

‘A week having elapsed and no application 
yet made in reference to the advertisement, I ' 
began to feel very uneasy as to its success, when ! 
one evening we were startled by the now unusual 
sound of the visitors’ bell ; and Mr Kelly was j 
announced. I saw at once by his countenance | 
that he had brought me good news, which he soon j 
confirmed by informing me that he had an engage- j 
ment to offer me. A client of his had seen the 
advertisement, and considering Mr Kelly’s recom- 
mendation sufficient, had requested him to secure 
my services at pnee. How grateful I felt ! No 
suspense ; no trouble but to convince my husband 
that 1 ought to accept it. 

‘Mr Kelly said there was but one objection — 
he thought I looked too young. “Perhaps you 
could wear a cap, or do something to your hair 
to make you look older,” said this business-like 
gentleman ; but George, starting up, declared his 
wife should not make a guy of herself to please 
any one. 

‘We both laughed at him ; and Mr Kelly pr&- 
to tell me that this friend of his was the 


I wife of General Daliymple, then in India, who 
I had brought her three daughtezs to Sbgland for 
the commetion of their education. “ She has 
taken a house in Wilton Street, Qroevenor Place ; 
BO 1 should suggest,” said our und friend, “ your 
removal to some small street in that locality.” 

‘George and I listened in perplexed silbnoe. 
We knew to do this we must hasten the cole of 
the harp and piano. Mr Kelly saw our hesitation, 
and by degrees drew from us a full statement of 
our difficulties. The kind-hearted old gentleman 
absolutely refused to allow such a sacrifice as we 
proposed, and finally insisted upon lending ns a 
sufficient sum to meet existing denumds and move 
to this neighbourhood, from which we could both 
walk to our respective avocations. 

‘ Our last evening in our pretty villa was of 
course a sorrowful one ; and the small house at 
Pimlico looked gloomy compared with our first 
home with its fragrant garden, always bright 
with flowers in summer and verdant with ever- 
greens in winter. Still we were determined to 
make the best of everything ; and as soon as we 
were settled in our new home I was installed in 
my engagement. Mrs Dalrymple and I were 
mutually satisfied, and I was soon much interested 
in iny three docile pupils. My duties and my 
husband’s being over at the same hour, we made 
a point of meeting in the Park and walking home 
together. Again we enjoyed our music of an 
evening, and rejoiced in the growth and beauty 
of our dear little Helena ; so that we became 
quite reconciled to the change in our habits of 
life. 

‘ Thus happily passed three years of my engage- 
ment with the Dalrymplea But clouds were 
t^ain gathering over our heads. My poor old nurse 
was seized with a kind of fit, from which her 
ago made recovery doubtful, though every care 
was bestowed upon her ; and I confess my courage 
was shaken to the utenost at the prospect of 
my second confinement without her motherly care 
aud devoted attention. About the same time Mrs 
Dalrymple informed me that the General had 
written to hasten her departure for Calcutta ; and 
the family was soon plunged into all the bustle 
of preparation for their voyage. Studies were at 
an end ; but I continued my daily visits, generally 
accompanied b}r my little Helena, thus relieving 
poor Martha of her greatest anxiety. At length 
all was prepared for their departure. The last 
packing-case had been sent to the ship, and the 
day was fixed for the Dalrymples to go on board. 
I spent the last evening with them, and received 
many pretty keepsakes from my afi'cctionate pupils. 
Their mother gratified me extremely by expressing 
her entire satisfaction at the result of ray labours 
in her family ; and as a parting gift, begged my 
acceptance of the jewel casket which has fallen 
mto your hands. As I thanked her, I think I 
must have looked my surprise at the costliness 
as well as the apparent uselessness of such a 
present to me ; for Mrs Dalrymple quickly added : 
“ It is much too large for my own use ; so I 
intended, if 1 had not been so pressed for time, 
to have it altered for you into a work-table, 
which would be easily effected by having it placed 
upon a pedestal And I also intended to have 
the painting taken from the lid, and framed for 
your husband, as it is an exact likeness of your- 
selt” 


* Slie hitemipted my thanks by telling me that 
I should find within the casket the wherewithal 
to make these alterations, should 1 wish it ; and 
further, thtd I should not hesitate even to dispose 
of the casktft, sBould necessity compel.* 

AMUSEMENTS AT SEA 
Veet varied have been the methods adopted by 
the passengers and crew of the outward or home- 
ward bound vessel to vary the monotony of a 
long sea-voyage. Besides indulging in fishing, 
shooting, and seal-eatching where practicable, the 
Arctic voyager when imprisoned in the ice has 
relieved the tedium by inditing Arctic Miscel- 
lanies in newspaper form, and in indulging in 
wonderfully comic private theatricals, all of which 
recreations have been duly chronicled in various 
books of adventure, as well as by the news- 
I)ai)er3. 

The following unusual incident was witnessed 
by those on board a ship bound from England to 
Madras when about five degrees north of the 
equator. On the evening of a lovely day, large 
numbers of flying-fish had been playing round 
the vessel, when their deadly enemy the bonito 
appeared. In turn, the bonito were attacked 
by the barracuta, w'liich leaped high out of the 
water as they caught their victims. Four large 
barracuta came dashing along, seemingly all in 
chase of one bonito. When within a lew yards 
of the ship, all four made a leap ; the successful 
caj)tor springing high out of the water, prey in 
mouth, and falling crush on the poop-deck within 
three feet of the man at the wheel. The force 
with which it fell, besides making a hole in the 
deck half an. inch deep, severed its head from 
the snout, eighteen inches inwards on the body. 
The fish meiisured live feet long, and W'eighed 
about forty-five pounds. Although incidents like 
the above, from their uncommon nature, do not 
come within the scope of amusements at seti, yet 
they are worthy of record, from their unusual 
character and the interest they excite at the 
time. 

A corumou plan for fishing at sea is to pay the 
line over the stern as far as required, making it | 
fast to the quarter- boat’s davits or other con- 1 
veniept part. When a vesstd is becalmed, the ! 
towiug-litie becomes of no use, and a shorter j 
line will answer the purpose. After a long j 
calm, the llying-li.sh, getting accustomed to the i 
presence of the vessel, play around in large i 
numbers. A small piece of dough on the hook ! 
sesrves os a bait, but you must not give him i 
time to open his wings; if you do so, he com- 
mences his flight off at a right angle, and his 
mouth being very tender, having no teeth like 
the herring, he instantly tears himself away from 
the hook and is lost. Some naturalists have 
maintained the flight of these fish to be nothing 
more than a leap sustained by the spread of their 
wings or pectoral fins, and that the true cause of 
their movements through the air are the spring- 
movements which they impart to their body iry 
means cf their very strong side muscles, just 
as other fish propel themselves through water. 
Driven from the sea by their voracious enemies, 
or attracted by a light on board, they become an 
easy prey without tme trouble of catching. They 


are sweet eating, and therefore greatly prized ; 
and when the captain’s wife is on boaird, a 
glass of grog to Jack is not unfrequeotly the 
reward for a fisir-sized fish. A large flying-fish 
has been known to leap on board and strike a 
passenger violently on the forehead, very much to 
his surprise. 

The presence of a shark in the neighbourhood 
of the vessel is sufficient to cause considerable 
excitement on board. Woric is generally suspended, 
until the capture is made. If uie sbatk is hungry, 
he soon bites ; there is a quick turn over, shewing 
his big mouth and white belly, a sharp tug, and 
he is fast When landed on deck, he will swing 
his tail about in fine style, until be receives his 
quietus by several raps over the head with the 
capstan bar ; then the tail is cut off, and probably 
nailed as a trophy to the jib-boom. The jaws wiu 
bo secured by some one as an ornament, and the 
backbone for making a walking-stick. Shark’s 
skin when dried makes a good substitute for 
sand-paper ; tobacco-pouches and needle-bags are 
also made from it The voracity of the shark is 
sufficiently apparent from the fact that it has 
been known to swallow nearly the whole of 
another one as it was thrown piece by piece over- 
board. 

When the turtle is taken, as sometimes happens, 
in any quantity, there is usually a surfeit of it 
for some time afterwards — turtle-soup being at a 
discount ! Occasionally a poipoise is caught, but 
they swim so fast that it requires a sure hand and 
a steady eye to drive home the harpoon. Fishing 
for gulf-weed in the Sargasso Sea on a home- 
ward journey, is a favourite amusement. The 
practice of catching Cape pigeons, guUs, the alba- 
tross, and numberless other sea-birds, with a 
string and baited hook, is one which is cruel in 
the extreme, and ought to be sternly discounte- 
nanced. 

All the Canard and other lai^e steam-ships 
possess a good librarv fox light reading; besides 
which there are usually many little 8<dacements 
for relieving the tedium of the first-class passen- 
gers. When the weather is fine there are games 
of shovel-board on the deck, that draw a number 
of players and onlookers. The pieces of wood are 
fiat discs easily handled in shoving them along 
to a goal, a.s in the case of bowls. This forms 
an agreeable recreation and affords good exercise. 
When outdoor amusement is impracticable, tlie 
saloon has its clusters of passenger.^, busy at 
something or other. One party will be playing 
whist ; another is eagerly watching a g.ame at chess ; 
a third paity will be listening to a thrilling tale 
of the sea by an old salt ; a fourth party is attend- 
ing to a game at backgammon. In the evening, 
when lamps are lit, there is sometimes a kind of 
musical concert, for which an obliging young 
lady, or perhaps a musically inclined purser, pre- 
sides at tne piano. Often in ships of this descrip- 
tion there is a good deal of heavy betting. Tfia 
bets will be as to the day and hour of arrival at 

S ort, what will be the number of the first i>ilot- 
oat that presents itself, and so on ; some of the 
bets being suflicioutly ridiculous and the cause of 
much fun, but also the loss^ of a good deal of 
money. In all the well-regulated veasels, the 
ship-ofiicers are strictly excluded from gaming or 
bfitting. 

The youngsters who happen to be on board 
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luive their own iKmuaem^^^ in the games and 
sports of diiildren. To these juveniles, the cow 
is an object of tnach interest The poor animal, 
whidi is required for the sake of its milk, occupies 
(as we have seen it) a booth at the corner of one 
of the paddle-boxes. There, well bedded, and 
tied up cowhouse fashion, it is observed munching 
its food with the most perfect placidity ; although 
a thousand miles from home, and the sea all 
around with long sweeping waves, might be sup- 
posed to disturb its equanimity. For air, it has 
a door, with the upper part left open. Stretching 
over the lower half-door, the children look iu and 
make their comments on the comfortiible quarters, 
speak of the nice smell of hay, and wonder if 
the cow is ever sea-sick. We have seldom seen 
a fractious child in arms who has not been soothed 
by being treated to a look at the cow. This 

{ )ractice of taking cows to sea is one of the 
uxuries of modem travelling. A concern such 
os the Cunard has an establishment of cows at 
Liverpool and New York, and there is a change 
of animals each voyage. A curious life that for 
a cow. Twelve days browsing in a field and 
stretching its legs, and the next twelve crossing 
the Atlantic. If one of these cows could write 
the story of its life, it might tell of having crossed 
the Atlantic a hundred and fifty times, and seen 
a* good deal of the world. 

Shut out from the ordinary cares which vex 
the landsman, it does not require much to pro- 
voke excitement and fun at sea. A passing ship, 
the glimpse of distant land, or anything in the 
slightest degree out of the usual course, will bo 
provocative of conversation. When a dirty night 
js coming on, sailors will be bothered with ques- 
tions as to whether it will be very bad weather, 
if it will last long, and such-like. Sunday at sea 
is generally well observed. Hid away however, 
in some quiet comer may perhaps be seen a squad 
playing at cards; while within a dozen yards of 
them another group will be singing hymns, with a 
considerable crowd around them, a few of whom 
are joining. Service on that day is held once at 
least on deck, and is very impressive in fine 
weather. Nothing is heard to break the silence 
but the soft gush of the wind through the rigging, 
and the gentle ripple of the w'avcs as the vessel 
quietly ploughs its way onw^mi. It has been no 
uncommon thing in passenger-ships to have a 
weekly paper, all sorts of possible and impossible 
nonsense finding its way into its columns. One 
might read that a frightful murder had been 
committed at some early hour in the morning on 
board, which resolved itself into the fact of a 
sheep or a pig having had ite throat cut. When 
a serial tale is attempted, it sometimes proves 
specially interesting, as embracing the life-bistory 
of some one on board. In one vessel, each man 
of the crew was presented with a bound copy 
of the paper printed during the voyage. Quoits 
made from rope are sometimes used by those 
who mre fond of the game ; and kite-flying is 
indulged iu by others, when the kite very often 
gets lost. 

A ludicrous incident occurred to the crew of a 
vessel lying in the Bitter Lakes, while they were • 
engaged in bathing,' By some accident, the signal 
to start was made, and the vessel darted forward, 
leaving them sputtering in the water far behiiAi. 
On board the same vessel the heat was felt to be 


most intense in passing through the Suez Canal, 
so that many of the passengers slept beneath 
some slight shelter on deck. The pigs, sheep, 
and poultry taking unwonted liberties one night, 
had escaped from their usual impris&n^enk A 
vagrant pig smelling at the foot of one of the 
sleepers on deck received an hysterical kick, nfrhich 
drove it in a promiscuous manner amongst the 
other sleeper-s. The captain, roused by the 
unwonted noise on deck, blew up everybody 
from his cabin window, without appearing on the 
scene. It turned out that he had been sleeping 
in his bath for coolness, hence his hesitation to 
appear at once on deck. The presence of a pawot 
or a monkey on boar’d is a source of unfailing 
amusement, A black monkey on board this 
same vessel frequently made a black kitten a 
martyr to its attentions. Seizing the kitten by 
the tail, it would drag its Unwilling form along 
the deck, till mounting a coil of rope, still pulling 
stoutly by the tail, its farther progress would be 
prevented, as the animal dug its claws into the 
coil of rope. Several hens iu the hen-coop were 
remarked to be entirely bare of feathers round the 
neck. The explanation was, that the monkey 
would perch on the hen-coop, and seizing the 
head of any of the liens when extended beyond 
the bars, pulled out the featherti, and thou sucked 
the oil from the quills. 

The leisure time which Jack possesses, commonly 
after .5.30 or 6 o’clock r.M., is sometimes utilised 
in such thrifty work as the manufacture of mats 
and hearth-rugs, from cuttings obtained from the 
carpet-weavers, for friends or family at home. A 
pastime like that formerly indulged in when 
crossing the Line, seems also like it to have 
fallen into disuse, and as it has not been so often 
described, we give a brief account of it here. It is 
called throwing the dead-horse overboard. Sailors 
when joining a ship generally receive, a month’s 
pay iu advance ; this tficy call the dead-horse. At 
the close of the month, weather permitting, the 
effigy of a horse, life-size, is made, and stuffed with 
straw, rags, or anything else handy. The mane 
and tail are made of oakum ; and in the dark this 
strange piece of handiwork somewhat resembles a 
dead horse. This they lay on deck on its side ; 
one man sits upon it; the rest pulling at a rope 
made fust to the manufactured animal, and keep- 
ing time to the song given out by the 'sailor who 
sits upon it. The doggerel is something to this 
efl'ect : 


‘ Poor old man, your horse will die. 

(Chorus) And I say so, and I hope so. 
Poor old man, your horse will die. 
(Chorus) Oh ! poor old man' 


And BO the song proceeds according to the talent of 
the singer, only the chorus remains the same ; and 
at the utterance of the words in italics, the rope is 
pulled. Passengers on board to whom the thing 
13 a novelty crowd around ; within half an hour 
it is dragged to the quarter-deck. A line is ready 
from the lee-side of the main-yard, which is 
attached to the horse, with the man still upon it, 
only fastened in such a manner that he shall be 
secure when it drops away. Horse and man are 
hoisted to the yard-ann ; after a few seconds, with 
a blue light burning, and the men still singing, the 
horse is cut away, and drops into the water. The 
rider throwing the light after the horse, comes on 
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4feck. On such an occasion the captain, as well as 
the passengers, treats the sailors. 

But how many hours are passed away at sea in 
watching the long regular swell, the beautiful 
tropical shifts, t£e noble vessel gliding along with 
suca unceasing motion, and in chewing the cud 
of sWeet and bitter fancy ! The truth of the 
Psalmist's words comes home then in all its 
reality : ‘ They that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters, these see the 
works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep.' 
On quiet moonlight nights, a walk on deck is help- 
ful to the reflective powers. As you see pas- 
sengers lying over the rail by themselves long 
after the usual time for turning in, and ask what 
they arc doing, very likely the reply will be ; 

* Only thinking.’ Much of this ‘ thinking’ may be 
idle reverie, but much of it also may be profitable, 
soothing, and restful. A regular bustling excite- 
ment sets in, os the vessel nears the end of the 
voyage. Nothing else is talked of ; plans are laid, 
and changed a dozen times over. When the 
haven is reached, a sigh seems to rise from each 
heart, a load seems lifted off each mind, and tears 
well up in the eyes of many in spite of all efforts 
to keep them down. Some seem sorry to leave 
the vessel which has been their home lor so long 
a time ; but the final parting comes ; promises are 
made, tokens of remembrance are exchanged — 
then each goes his own way, to forget everything, 
perhaps, save the principal event.? ol the voyage. ; 


I BY SWIFT TUGBLA. 

‘Tganux lake ubiini na was my observation to 
Ikanda the old Kaffir who was sitting on his 
heels in front of me watching me cleaning my 
gun. In plain English I a.sked him : ‘ What is 
his name?’ This referred to a w'hite man who, 
the old Zulu said, had been a sojourner for some 
time across the T\igela, on whose banks I had 
been for a couple of weeks. (Here— being two 
days’ journey from its mouth — it is about the 
breadth of the Thames at Richmond.) In response, 
the old fellow simply answered in liquid tone 
and deep voice: ‘ Umhlopd.’ This did not much 
enlighten mo. I liad forgotten for the inonjent 
that Kaffirs never know our proper designations, 
but hauie us according to some habit or pecu- 
liarity; and some of these names are very ludi- 
crous. I remember one man whose Kaffirs called 
him ‘hot-water,’ and for a loug time the origin 
of this was buried in mystery, until I discovered 
while staying with him, that every morning he 
shouted for ‘ hot water ’ to shave with. ‘ Lungs ’ 
was a name given to a consumptive master 
who coughed much. Among themselves are such 
names a.s Ijuba, the ‘wild dove Utangofola, the 
‘fence-breaker,’ &c. Now when the old hunter, 
whose own name was Ikanda, the ‘ egg,’ told me 
that the name of the wanderer was UmhloptS or 
‘White,’ it shewed a peculiarity there coum be 
no mistaking. The ‘ Thames at Richmond ’ 
suggests irresistibly the vast difference there is 
between that homely river and the startling 
Tug^la in the far-off African land ; just the differ- 
ence there is between the prim, trim sojourner on 
the banks of the former, and the nakftd, bronze- 
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skinned, irresponsible savage bounding over :^e : 
rocks of the latter. The one river somewhat 
meekly and respectably plying its ‘watery task’ 
by villas where ‘retired Leisure within trim 
gardens takes his pleasure ; * the other headlong,* 
foam-flecked, at times with uprooted trees whirling 
like straws on its bosom, driven from the dark 
kloofs of the Drakensberg with a mighty impe- 
tuosity, to find at last peace and eternity iu the 
vast ocean beyond. 

Three motives had impelled me to this lonely 
land — which recent tragic events have rendered 
famous. First, an innate love of solitude ; then a 
love for science — botanic, geologic> or otherwise. 
And lastly, I was impelled by that hunting instinct 
which no doubt has descended from our flint- 
arrow and stone-hatchet-using ancestors. But apart 
from mere sport, I had to obtain food daily for 
myself and my Cingalese servant ; all I had with 
me being a sack of biscuits and a bottle of curry- 
powder ! I had plenty of variety : fish from the 
river, birds from the woodlands ; where also 
could be found the tiny/Ipiti antelope, and the 
larger Umkonka. In addition, Ikanda’s daughters 
brought me <hdly a huge bowl of milk, for which 
a little present Avas only necessary. Very shapely 
were the two young damsels, yet in their ‘ teens ; ’ 
and kindly and pleasant their soft brown eyes. 
Their sole clothing consisted of a little apron of 
beads, unless the brightly burnished brass anklets, 
armlets, and necklaces glittering on their brown 
limbs, can be counted articles of clothing. They 
were innocent, merry, unembarrassed ; and devoid 
of shyness or vulgarity— that is, pretension. 

Here in this sunny valley with its wealth 
of sub-tropical foliage, its glorious river, its stern 
precipices, its exuberant animal life, I lived 
remote from jostling crowds of congregated men, 
from letters by post, and such civilised nuisances. 
From early dawn till night I was ever in the full 
glory of the life-giving sun. It may be seen then 
that — for a time at least — I was unwilling to mix 
with my fellow-men. I wi.shed to be alone, and 
felt somewhat annoyed wdieri I recollected that 
I had given Ikanda permission to bring the white 
man to see me. Eventually this came about. 
Upon a hot mid-day — a breathlessly hot day, I 
was dozing in my tent — ^indeed had fallen asleep ; 
when gradually I became aware of some one 
speaking to my Cingalese. Strange ! That voice 
produced a scixsation akin to the wakening of a 
note, some string loug silent and disused in 
the inmost recesses of memory. In an instant 
the Tugela was gone — gone the hot African valley 
— and gone the huge precipices ! A duller light 
illumined all — a grayer sky and grayer scene 
uprose. I became dimly conscious of being by a 
far dill'erent river ; dimly conscious of a steep 
town rising from its banks, above which loomed a 
huge castle. On the river were boats or shadows 
of boats floating. Once again the voice spoke ; 
when like some dissolving view there grew out 
of the last vision an old school-yard, sunny, sur- 
rounded by cloisters now only nall-remember^. 
There was an old square chapel too, about which 
and in and out of which, were shadows of many 
boys moving ; all in dreamland or dozeland— that 
twilight, no-man’s-land which* separates the sleep- 
ing from the waking state. Then a ^ure dark- 
ened the tent-door, and 1 roused myself. It was 
Umhlope the Englishman ! 

“ —J 
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*1 hope I dcm’t disturb you,’ he said in a 
geutiemaa’B unmistakable voice, * Some Kaffirs | 
toM me yoa -were here ; and as I have been living | 
alone few some time past, I thought I would 
xe&esb myself by the sight of a white man, and 
the sound of an. English voice once more ; so I 
just forded the river and came here.’ 

‘ Come in by all means/ said I, ‘ and sit 
down*’ 

I saw now why he was called by his singula 
name. He was very fair, wnth an immense blonde 
beaird and very light-coloured hair. His eyes, 
which might once have possessed great vivacity, 
were light blue j but now seemed sad and iorlorn. 
He was" thin to emaciation ; as gaunt as a young 
Quixote. His clothes were patched in all direc- 
tions, and his foot-gear was mended with ante- 
lope skin. Hopelessness and disappoiuttuent were 
in all about him ; and though without any trace 
of disease, the first shadow of the eclipse of 
death was visible in his eyes. Once or twice some i 
tone, some inflection of voice seemed familiar to ; 
me, seemed an echo of the past ; but the impres- 
sion vanished instantly. 

‘ You seem comfortable here,’ he said w'ith a 
graceful w'ave of his band, which included my.^clf, | 
my tent, my Cingalese servant, well-kept rides, j 
and scientific paraphernalia. ‘I see you are a 
naturalist toa Permit me to look at this charming 
little microscope. How neatly you have got these 
specimens dried.’ 

This put me at ray ease, for I was staring at 
him in a puzzled manner, being mentally swaved | 
two diflerent ways ; I w'as attempting to ' piece 
together the curious involuntary cerebration dar- 
ing roy half-dream of river, town, and castle, with 
this man before me. We chatted long and plea- 
santly ; he was well informed ; his conversation 1 
interested ma But how came he here ? He was I 
not a sheep-farmer, nor a coffee-planter, nor a 
transport-driver, nor a missionary. What was he ? 
My Cingalese gave us an excellent supper and 
coffee, which latter was in honour of my guest, 
water being my general drink out thera We 
smoked and talked tUl nearly sundovni ; and then 
begging a little gunpowder of me, wnth cordial 
farewells he departed. 

Next morning something stroking my camp-licd 
coverings awoke me at sunrise. I opened my eyes 
and saw the two bronze Hebes, Ikanda’s daughters, 
standing there; they had brought my milk, and 
were waiting for me to waka Umnandi (which 
me^ms * sweet ’), the elder on^ smiled pleasantly as 
ahe said * Sa ht bom, ’nkosi ’ (I have seen thee, 

0 chief) — the customary salutation. She went on 
to tell me that her father would not be able to 
come to hunt with me that day, as there was a 
meeting at a kraal some way off ; so I resolved to 
have a quiet day aimiging specimens and fishing. 
To accomplirii this latter I went to a quiet pool 

1 knew well, about a aule away ; there was here 
a quiet back eddy in a sort of bay overshadowed 
by mighty trees. Here, reclining on the bank in 
the drowtqr portion of the day, the riiade, the 
monotonous hum of insects, the distant murmur 
of the rapids, soon lulled me to sleep rod in hand. 
How long I remained thus I know not ; but once 
again before me, deeping by swift Tngela, uprose 
the dim, mystic ouflme of town, river, and castle 

! —once more I seemed to tread a well*known ol^ 

I school-yard, among the shadows of many boys — 


once more I entered the deep gloom of cloisters — 
and 

saw you asleep here from the other side/ 
were the words which woke me» ‘and I came 

across.’ * • 

It was Umhlop4! Perhaps you may sav; 
‘Why did I not ask bis name?’ Well,* the 
reason was partly because it does not always do 
in a colony to ask much about a man, and partly 
because he seemed to dread any scrutiny. I could 
see that while he longed to be with me, he had 
some reason to dread it. And so it was with him 
to-day. However, feeling but little reserve mysell, 
I was glad to see him because I wanted a com- 
panion in a matter I had in view, and for which 
to-day would suit me. I wanted to get eight or 
ten beaters in a projected raid after game from a 
neighbouring ink^si or chief. There w’as one who 
hatt what is called a ‘location,’ or small principality 
on the woody banks of the Unifula, about two 
hours’ walk hence. I proposed to my friend 
Umhloj)4 to go over there and visit the old gently 
man in his umnsi, as Kaffirs call a kraal To this 
lie assented after a few luomeuts of hesitation and 
silence. 

[ Short as the time seems since we two paced 
along those sleepy hot valleys together, yet m I 
look back it seems difficult to realise that they 
have been awakened from their Rip-van- Winkle 
dreamiuc.ss by hordes of wamors white and black. 
It seems hard to realise, that before the tramp of 
armed men the timid antelope is seeking the 
inmost night of the iiiimo.sa thicket ; that swarnia 
of birds arc wheeling and shrieking in dismay over 
white helmets and gleaming bayonets; that the 
small leopard lying purring on his back in a sunny 
nook, plink.s on at the unaccustomed rumble of 
artillery-wagons ; and that the sharp English word 
of command scares the iffuana in his lair, and 
drives the deadly imamha to hide his poisonous 
liead and glittering scaiei in the clefts of the rocks. 
For those mountains and rivers are associated in 
my mind with a repose such as the lotus-eaters 
might have revelled in, or the gods of Epicurus 
loved. It is however, just possible that a Scots- 
man or Yankee will soon come and build water- 
power mills along those river-banks.] 

After passing through a grove of enormous aloes, 
we arrived at the inkosi’s kraal. This consisted 
as usual of a circular inclosure, formed of wattles, 
about a hundred yards in diameter, within the 
inner edge of which were probably fifty huts made 
of ftaraework, with giant grass interlaced, resem- 
bling huge beehives, eight feet hmh and thirty 
in circumference at the base. A cloud of savage 
(logs rushed out at us, which caused me to full- 
cock my breech-loader. A Kaffir then approached 
and demanded : ‘ U funani m ? ’ (What do you 
seek?) Upon being told we wanted the inkosL 
he left ns in charge of another man, aud retirea 
I to give our message. Presently an old fellow 
came out with a mat of plaited grass, and . put 
it down without a word ; then came about twenty 
or thirty fine-looking young men ; aud lastly came 
the ink^i himself, who took up his station on 
the mat, followed by his cup-bearer with a huge 
liowl of utywala or native beet. This individual 
was older than the chief; his aged head was 
covered with what resembled cotton-wool ; be was 
adorned, regardless of expense, with an o^jd in- 
fantry ^eatcoat, and wore beridos a bead neck- 
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lace with a teaspoon attached to it. (This is a 
fact.) The chief shook hands with ns. The cup- 
bearer took a pull at the beer and handed it to 
his master, who took a pull and passed it to us. 
It is etiquette for cup-bear«r and host to drink 
first. Then our conference began. For reasons 
unneeessary to mention, we could not have the 
men I required until the next moon — imyanga in 
Kaffir, which, curious to say, means both a moon 
and witchcraft. A dirk given me by a naval 
cousin, and which had been through the Crimean 
War, attracted the chiefs attention. The brass 
lion’s head on the handle delighted him, and he 
perfectly understood what it represented. The 
crown and anchor in the blade were mystic 
emblems of unknown import to him, and he 
regarded them with considerable awe. He begged 
hard for the dirk ; but it was explained to him 
that it could not be given away. However, I 
consoled him by giving him a good dose of Cognac, 
which he gloated over like Caliban over Trinculo’s 
bottle. 

It was a lovely evening as my companion and I 
sauntered back to iny tent, which was about six 
miles away perhaps. After a considerable time 
we came round a turn of rocks upon two Kaffirs 
standing motionless like two bronze statues, each 
with his umhonto in his hand. (The Kaffirs call 
any spear imhonto, and 1 think our word amgai 
is derived from a kind of spear which they call 
isijvla, for tliey themselves have no word assegai.) 
Catching sight of us, they shouted ‘TinambaP 
And there, sure enouglj, was the long thin snake, 
whose fangs bring death in twenty minutes, hang- 
ing among the branches of a tree. In a moment 
Unihlopt.! had slipped a small-shot cartridge into 
his gnu, fired, and the wounded snake slid harm- 
lessly to the eartK Leaving the luiffirs to do 
w'hat they pleased with him, we went on. 

At lengtli we reached my tent. We were stand- 
ing ontside silently watching the moon rising over 
the Zulu mountains, when my companion .said ; 

‘ Which part of England do you say you come 
from ?’ 

‘Tlie west ; at least Gloucestershire,’ I answered. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said he, ]»ointing to three bars of gold 
banging over where the sun had vanished, ‘ I 
often think of my old home at this time. Don’t 
you ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I replied ; and found myself muttering 
Dante’s well-known lines : ‘ ’Twas now the hour 
when thoughts of home molt through men’s hearts 
afar.’ 

* I even at times,’ he added meditatively, ‘ seem 
conscious of certain old chimes which I remember 
so well as a boy— but it’s no use thinking of them,’ 
As he spoke, the old strange feeling passed through 
me when I listened to, and looked at this singular 
man ; it was like a half-remembered dream, bat 
all too evanescent to fix or retain. 

Then he said abruptly : ‘ I must go ! Good- 
night ! ’ 

In vain I asked him to stay the night and try 
for Meit hok (a small antelope) next day ; but he 
would not be tempted, wished me ‘good-bye,’ 
and soon I saw him at a distance fording the 
river, feeling his way over the rocks with a long 
pole. 

On the following day I had been alone after 
guinea-^owl, and at about an hour or so before sun - 1 
set 1 was standing on the edge of a precipitous 


cliff above where my tents were pitched, whi^ 
on looking down, I became aware of a small 
crowd of Kaffirs who were mostly strange to me. 
They appeared very much excited, and were ges- 
ticulating and shouting violently at my Cin- 
galese servant. Among them was the old hunter 
Ikanda. I hurried down at the risk of my 
neck ; and when they saw me coming, received 
me with cries, among which I could only dis- 
tinguish the words Umhlope and bnl&wa (killed). 
So I concluded that some aecidmt had hap- 
pened. 

First shouting out ‘ Tula ! ’ (Be silent I) I then 
got Ikanda to tell me with tolerable clearness what 
all this was about. It turned out that the English- 
man had in some way been injured. Taking 
hurriedly a roll of lint and a flask of Co^ac 
reserved for such oecasion.s, I bade Ikanda lead 
across the ford, and followed with a ‘ tail ’ of 
about twenty Znlns behind me. We soon forded 
the river, climbed the precipitous bank opposite, 
and after an hour’s walking, arrived at a little 
grove with a clearing in the midst of it. The 
Kaffirs pointed to a hut standing alone, and said 
the injured man was inside. It was a regular 
native hut, like an enormous beehive, but had a 
little square window cut in one side of it. I 
entered. The setting sun’s rays streamed through 
the window on to where lay my mysterious friend 
on a little couch. 

‘ Fyiies, old fellow 1 ’ he commenced. 

In an instant the whole mystery became clear. 
The river, castle, clump of trees, old school-yard, 
long room — these were the Thames, Windsor, Brocas 
clump, and dear old Eton of years agone! He 
W'ho now lay Ijefore me was Algy Herbert, at 
once my rival and friend on the river or in 
school. All this rushed through my mind in a 
second. 

‘ Pynes, old fellow, I think the end is not far 
off,’ he said slowly ; ‘ I have no feeling bdow my 
waist, and my hand is shattered.’ 

1 mixed some brandy-and-water, gave him some, 
and unwound the bandage on bis hand. It had 
been shattered by the bursting of a gun. I placed 
cool moist bandages on it, and raised his head. 
And was this— wis, the bright, dainty Algy 
Herbert of Eton days ! 

‘ I have much to say to you, old friend,’ he said ; 

‘ I must husband my strength to say it I missed 
my footing on a precipice and fell to the bottom ; 
my gun exploded in the fall, shattering mj hand. 

I lay helpless for hours until I was accidentally 
discovered by a Kaffir girl. She got some men, 
who brought me here.’ 

I moistened his lips a^in. 

* 1 knew you the instaut I saw yon, Fynes ; but 
my life has been such a disgrace and misery to 
myself and all belonging to me, that I dared not 
disclose myselC When I left Eton, I went into 

the Regiment This was against ray father’s 

wish. He was Canon of W Cathedral, and 

wished me to go into the Cliurch. He was a stem 
tnnT>j but I believe loved me very much, for I was 
his only son. Ah me ! his only son. I was quar- 
tered in India at first and there was a good desl 
of high play in the regiment and I was uhlacigr. 
But ray father was liberal, and never stinted me. 
When we came home we went, to the Cumgh. 
I|mn one of my horses in some steeple-ehaaes and 
lost heavily on him. 1 am not cm wJm uushes to 
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mke (?at olhw m«!n to be knaves because I am 
alndd of adndttiit^ myself to be a fool, so I ovm 
candidly that in betting matters and such transac- 
tions I vrent from bad to worse, until I became 
seriotusly involved and hampered. I must tell you 
that aboit this time w'e had a regimental ball 
OttW im a rich regiment, and we could afford to 
do the thing well. Unluckily for me, I had been 
appointed treasurer, and received subscriptions. 
At this time also I was hampered by other debts 
besides those incurred by play. I had received 
Bonie rather strong hint® that creditors were grow- 
ing impatient ; and in an evil hour I rais- 
' approprWd the funds I held in virtue of my 
treasurership ; I used them to liquidate one or 
two pressing debts, feeling sure that my father 
would refund, if the worst came to the worst. As 
ill-luck would have it, one of the tradesmen who 
had supplied things for the ball, &c., went to the 
I colonel and asked nim why payment was delayed ; 

who, knowing that I had received the moneys, 
i sent for me, and asked how this was. I told him 
I would arrange about it all next day. I was 
desperate — driven into a corner — and I forged my 
father’s name for a considerable sum.’ Here he 
stopped, quite overcome. I gave him some stimu- 
lant, and he resumed in a broken voice : ‘1 believe 
my father would have paid the money and so saved 
me from disgrace ; but I had been a thorn in his side 
for a long time past, and alas ! I had been secretly 
married. Of this fact some kind friend had 
found it “his duty” to apprise my father; and 
’ this filled the cup of my ill-doing to overflowing. 
This so-called “disgraceful” marriage and the 
forgeiy were together too much for the old Canon. 
Blanche was a dear little thing ; but she was 
only the daughter of a Dublin tradesman. The 
storm burst on me. I learnt that my father had 
sworn he would never forgive me. There was 
nothing for it but to go into biding somew'here ; 

I let only one friend know where. Three days 
after this I received fifty pounds by his hand, 
anonymously sent. This enabled me eventually 
to reach Nsital. Here I was soon out of funds ; 
but I managed to eke out a livelihood as a billiard- 
marker at lyUrban. Then I sank so low as to 
sew up bursted grain-sacks at “the Point.” Finally, 
a man who had been up on the Diamond Fields 
and made a good deal there, took pity on me, and 
as he was returning to England, gave me his gun, 
an order for powder, and a .small kit. I came 
here, and for five years I have lived among these 
people.’ 

He ceased speaking, and placed two packets, 
directed and cnrefully secured, in my hands ; one 
for his wife, the other for his father. I told him 
that I vms shortly returning to England, and 
promised faithfully to carry out his wishes. There 
remains but little more to be said. I sbiyed with 
him all night. At dawn he breathed his last. 

The body of , my unfortunate old friend rests 
Tindisturbed deep under the shade of mighty trees 
in that far-off land. When my arrangements for 
quitting the colony were completed, I stood for the 
last time one evening by his grave. There was 
a deep silence around, only broken by the scarce 
perceived hum of insects in the leafy canopy over- 
head, the occasional cry of the wild-dove, and the ; 
murmur, as it rolled bn its way to the Indie u | ] 
Ocean, of the ‘ swift Tugtda.’ j 


‘DEAWING OUT THE FEAE,’ 

witnessed a beautifnl and touching incident Ulns- 
trative of the early lessons which make the peril of the 
future occupation familiar to a chilff from his cradle, in 
a little scene on the banks of the Donro. A fisherman 
and his wife stood at the water-side, opposite to « deep 
and dangerous spot. Their child, a boy of about a year 
old, was already habited in the oostxjmo of his future life, 
that of a sailor, the trousers tucked up above the oliild’s 
knees. Leading him towards the river’s brink, the 
mother purposely wetted his tiny feet ; he was alarmed, 
and clnng to her. With soft and affectionate carosaos, 
again and again she led him to the water, until the little 
imp, cmboldeuod by her encouragement, ventured down 
alone, and, only just able to walk, tottered uustoadily to 
the stream. 1 trembled at the risk ; a few feet fartlier, 
and the water deepened dangerously. But there was no 
cause for fear. Guided by a watcliful eye, the mother’s 
hand was over ready to catch the little scrap of infant 
humanity, just in time to save it, and to render my half- 
nttcred exclamation unnecessary : “ (Juc osta fazeiido?” 
(What is she doing ?) “ Esta Ihe tirando o medo ” (She 
is drawing out his fear), was the reply.’ — OwKN’s J7cre 
and There in Portuijal. 

A fisukk’s wife to Douro’s side 
Guided her infant’s feet, 

Wliile to persuade him oft she tried 
Its golden waves to meet : 

At first lie eyed them witli delight, 

Then to her hand lie clung in fright. 

‘ Nay, shrink not so, my lionny boy ; 

That stream thy home will lie, 

Where thou wilt earn, in glad employ, 

Food for thyself and me. 

Merrily rocks thy father’s lioat 
On yonder golden waves afloat.’ 

One baby foot the urchin dips, 

Then, gathering more and more 
New courage from her loving lips, 

Speeds boldly down the shore, 

And feels, by its warm clasp l^eguiled. 

The river’s welcome to its cliikl. 

E’en thus a tenderer Iland, methouglit. 

Guiding my eaithly way. 

Thus far my lingorieg stiqis liath brought, 

And led me every any 
To face by slow degrees the stream 
Which did at first so dangerous seem. 

Hhs gentle voice my fear hath quelled. 

And bid mo bravely go; 

My shriiiking feet His clasp upheld 
‘ Nay, child ! why tremble so ? 

Thy Father still shall be tby Guide, 

And bear thee o’er the surging tide. 

« 

^Before tliue Jien thy daily task ; 

There too thy joy shall be ; 

Tliy M’ork for Me I deign to aak, 

For those tliou Jov'st and thee. 

Tliy Father’s love, the perils o’er, 

Shall give thee welcoine on the bhore.’ 


Oporto. 


T. a p. 
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SEEMING ODDITIES IN NATURE. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

In a former paper wc pointed out that in the 
profusion of animated nature, there were tribes 
of animals of a half-and-half character, neither 
exactly birds nor beasts, but part of both, without 
mixture or monstrosiU', TJiat, as explained, is 
one of the means which natui-e adopts seemingly 
to economise the work of creation, and is most 
effectual. There are many examples of this i 
.system of economising, if we may call it so, | 

Take as a remarkable instance the transforma- 
tions of certain insects. An .animal is wanted for 
the special purpose of destroying carrion, so as 
to prevent it becoming a nuisance. The creature 
!>pi)ropri.atc for this purpose i.s a .small woian, 
known as a maggot, lint how are such worms to 
he extemporised, when a ma.sa of putrid meat is to 
be disposed of f The dilliculty is beautifully got 
over by .sending .a {)articulnr kind of big fly calle<l a 
blue-bottle that i.s (uititled to rank a.s a sc.avengcr- 
generul. Instinctively, the blvio-liottlc discovers 
where its services are required. There it depo.sils 
eggs ; the eggs very speedily become maggots, and 
tlie maggots make sliort work of eating up every 
scrap of the p<itrid ma8.s. When that is done, 
they cannot fly away. This, however, is provided 
for. They undergo a transformation into flics, 
and they set off in a flight for new substances 
requiring their attention. This is but a brief 
explanation of the process of transformation, 
which is various according to circumstances. It is 
sufficient to impress us with the fact that the 
creature referred to is in a sense two distinct 
animals. It has a flying life and a crawling life ; 
or more correctly, while in its flying state, it can 
originate a host of crawling creatures admirably 
ada])ted for the design in view. 

In pursuing its professional avocations, the 
blue-bottle is far from being particular. It will 
as readily attack a joint of meat us a dead 
horse. Cooks, of course, have a detestation of 
blue-bottles, which they think are created only 


to torment them, and they would be glad to 
hear that they were exterminated off the face of 
the earth. This is being a little unreasonable. 
Blue-bottles have a right to live, if they can. 
No doubt, they make themselves very troublesome 
when by accident tlie}' find their way into a room, 
and keep buzzing on the window-panes. On these 
occasions they are to be pitied. They are trying 
to get out, with the view of performing their 
proper fanction.s, aud they should be let out 
accordingly. If they wish to go about their busi- 
ness, why not let them go by all means, and 
be thankful for the riddance. In short, though 
apt to be an annoyance, blue-bottles are sent 
for a good purpose. They have their appointed 
uses in creation, and for these vmes;, their structure, 
while not displeasing to the eye, is admirably 
adapted. Look at their alacrity, their swiftness 
on the wing. Bees are very properly applauded 
for their industry. But we doubt if they are a 
whit more industrious tlian blue-bottles, for they 
are ever actively roaming about to ‘ improve each 
shining hour,’ on their own proper mission, which 
is to remove what is unwholesome and unsightly. 
The merits of blue bottles have been a little over- 
looked in literature. Heraldry has strangely 
neglected them. Should tlio fraternity of scaven- 
ger.s think of getting up a coat of anu.s, they 
might w’ith great propriety adopt the blue bottle 
as a crest We know that cooks will never be 
reconciled to blue-bottles. All they have to do 
is to keep joints out of their reach. 

Leaving insect transformations, about which 
many amusing volumes have been written, one 
or two other transforination.s are quite as remark- 
able. In the first place is that shewn in certain 
amphibious reptiles. Here, the object in view is 
to produce an animal which can live in or out of 
water, according to the period of its existence. 
Toads and frogs, as is well known, begin active 
life as tadpoles, which are seen swimming in ponds 
and ditches. The tadpole is ‘a kind of fish ; it 
breathes by means of gills. When tbe time comes 
fo* dropping its fish character, its tail, which had 
been the means of propulsion, drops off, its four 
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hgft s)a<dtt titoSr uppvmsm, ite gills are ab* 
wdwi, fuul it iM^^na to breathe by means of 
Irnsjiis. ’B»ia is laaxa^ a very interesting raet^ 
saorpiu«i%, jToat At blne^bottles have their 
asaigned |n»»dBe in creation, so have toads 
hud £k^ ft is to clear the fields and gar- 
dens Cf beetles, moths, and other insects, also 
worms that are apt to bo troublesome. Why 
thrae idiould be such a dislike, almost a horror of 
toads and frogs, is not easily explained. To man 
they are harmless, besides being useful creaturea 
A correspondent who possesses on affection for 
these animals, gives the following experiences. 

* I never went so far as to tame toads and frogs, 
but I used to watch them with some interest. 
One specimen used to live in an old hollow 
tree-root which formed part of some rock-work. 
On the way up from his haunt to the open air, 
which he visited about dusk for the purpose of 
feeding, was a small hole in this root, through 
which he occaMonally poked his head when on 
his way out. It seemed to be a sort of observatory 
window, from which he noted tlie weather, and 
by whioh be sat to philosophise. When lie reached 
the open air, he would sit bolt upright and 
wait patiently. Now is the interesting time to 
watch him ; but there is difficulty in doing this, 
as it is nearly dark. Creep up very slowly and 
quietly. Toadie is very trustful and unsuspicious, 
and j’ou may steal your head within half a yanl 
of him, then wait quietly. A moth ffutters by, 
or a beetle creeps uji. He gets within a distance 
of about two or three inches, and you hear a snap ; 
the insect hits vanished, and the toad gives a 
self-satisfied hitch and a gulp. If the moth is 
very big, you will see the ends of its Mdngs .sticking 
out of his mouth, so you know where the moth 
is. But how did it get there ? The toad has a 
very long tongue, which is fastened down close 
to the lips, and stretches towards the back of 
the mouth. When an insect passes, the tongue 
is darted out, extended ; and the slimy tij) catches 
and drags in the poor insect in less time than 
I can tell this. The action is so instantaneous 
that the eye cannot follow it. 

‘My sisters and brothers set up a colony of 
tame frogs and foads in a greenhouse at home ; 
and very interesting and intelligent the poor 
things proved to be. One \ery largo frog would 
answer to his mime Jack, and come tumbling 
out for worms. He croaked with delight when a 
friend scratched his back. He knew aud aimided 
strangers ; and feared very much an inquisitive 
terrier which sniffed suspiciously at las mistress’s 
new pets. The toads were almost as tame ; and 
all united in giving reliable weather indications. 
In dry weather they were all stowed away out 
of sight If it was damp or wet, they were easily 
to be seen, retiring only to the shelter of an 
upturned box, and nestling in shallow holes they 
worked in the soil One way of* winning Jack’s 
favour— I think his mistress gained hia favour in 
this way — was to give him a liberal share of the 
water used for the plants. Another i>et was a 
three-legged toad, the fourth 1^ having probably 
been taken off by a careless gardener. The hurt 
was new when he^ was taken in ; but he soon 
recovered, and was* quite happy in this species i 
of hospital ; he only stambled along as lame 
peusiouers usually do, and was quiet aud | 
jg^Mtaful’ 


The friend who sends us these resuutks docs not 
in his love of frogs forosae that when these animals 
become a superfluity they require to be kept down. 
If you happen to have a pond to which frogs 
resort for spawning, the lifcelibdod 4s that in a 
single season, if no repressive measutts are adopted, 
you will have the whole neighbourhood fall of 
frogs. They will be seen sitting complacently in 
every pathway and looking about them. This may 
be called the plague of frogs. Too much of a good 
thing. It is our belief that if let alone, frogs and 
rabbits would soon cover the habitable globe. A 
human being would scarcely have standing-room, 
or anything left to cat. In cases of this sort, man 
with his superior inteliigeuce and responsibilities 
needs to take restrictive measures in hand. If you 
will have a pond and its colony of frogs, you must 
keep ducks, who not being ojjpresse-d with a sense 
of delicacy or humanity, will gobble up eveiy 
young frog within reach of their bills, and so, like 
a detachment of policemen, keep things in order. 
Snakes would do as well as ducks, but some might 
think that the cure was worse than the disea.se. 
A few years ago, when we were at Wiesbaden, the 
plague of frogs was awful, and it would have been 
far worse, not endurable, but for oflicials constantly 
dragging the pond behind the Kurstml for tad- 
pole.s, aud carrying them away in barrowfuls. 
Considerations of this kind must temper notions of 
cruelty to animals. With every respect for frogs, 
and likewise for blue-bottles, as being useful in 
the scavenging line, we admit that both classes of 
animals may be overdone, and that active measures 
of limitation may reasonably be resorted to. 

Before dismissing tadjioles, it is proper to say 
that their change to the Irog comlition depends 
on the sun’s light. If kept in the dark, they will 
till their dying day remain tadj>ole.s. They will 
grow larger, but never become frogs. Could we 
say anything more emphatic of the advaiitage.-i of 
sunlight as concerns health and development? 
What cruelties an* committed in keeping horses 
and other domestic animals in whole or semi- 
darkness! It is not allowing fair-play to nature. 
Every living creature, human beings included, 
ought to have a thorough allowance of dayligtit. 
Stinted in this respect, they grow' up in an imper- 
fect tad polio condition. 

While toad.s, frogs, and newts left to the opera- 
tions of nature, dismiss their gills in early life, 
some others of the amphiliiu retain tlieit gills on 
growing uji, and according to jdeasure, urcatiic 
either through tliese organs or by their lungs. 
This must he considered a great convenience. 
Tired of one way of breatlang, tliey can try 
another. The best example we cun offer of an 
animal so highly favoured is that of the axolotl, a 
line sjiecimen of which, about a foot in length, wo 
had an opportunity of seeing in the Aciuarium 
at Brighton. An esteemed and travellca corre- 
spondent gave in these pages, August 1875, a 
good account of the axolotl, and we are not going 
to repeat tlie description. All that need now be 
done is to revive recollections, adding such fresh 
information as has appeared. The axolotl is a 
li/.ard-like animal with four feet. It is an 
inhabitant of a shallow salt lake in Mexico, in 
which it walks along the bottom, using its gills 
for breathing. When disposed to take the air, it 
goes off on an excursion on dry ground, ,making 
use of itA lungs, aud trying to catch worms for 
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iSi^^ve years ^ fact im iiienti«md 
tib« Fi«ach Ananiy «! Sci«aic«s liml Ihii^ 
axfiietls bad iaken |>«»d«ftBDtly to the Iffia^ 
cast their ^Is, *and assumed the ehaa^acter of 
Anwriean laud-newts. A haiy, Fraulein Marie 
Ton CStauvin, as we nndmstand, has ac^iaUv 
succeeded in making the axolotl a land-animiu. 
l%e account of the transformation is given as 
follows by Dr Andrew Wilson, in his instruo* 
tive Tolnrae, ‘Ijeisnre-Time Stadiea’ 

*Franlein von Ohauvin, by dint of care and 
patience, sncceeded in enticing five specimens 
from tbeir native waters by gradually inuring them 
to a terrestrial existence. The animals were highly 
refractory as far as their feeding was concerned ; 
but their objections to diet when under experi- 
mentation were overcome by the ingenious method 
of thrusting a live worm into the mouth ; whilst 
by pinching the tail of the worm, it was made to 
wri^le BO far down the amphibian’s throat, that 
the animal was compelled to swallow the morsel. 
Of the live subjects on wliich the patience of 
Praulein von Chauvin was exercised, three died, 
after a life of nearly fifty days on land. At the 
period of their death, however, their gills and tail- 
fins were much reduced os compared with the 
normal state of these organs. The two surviving ! 
axolotls, however, behaved in the most satisfactory j 
manner. Gills and tail-fins grew “ small by | 
degrees and beautifully less,” and apparently by an ■ 
actual procc'ss of drying and shrivelling through 
contact with the outer air, as opposed to any | 
internal or absorptive action. The animals moulted ; 
or shed their skins several times ; and finally, as j 
time passed, tlie gills and tail-fin wholly dis- ! 
appeared ; tlic gill-openings became closed ; the i 
flattened tail of the axolotls was replaced by a ! 
rounded appendage ; the eyes became large ; and | 
ultimately, with the development of a beautiful , 
hrowuish-black hue and gloss on the skin, varied i 
with yellow sjKits on the under parts, the axolotls : 
nssumed the garb and guise of the land-ambly- ! 
stomas or land-newt. It wtis thus clearly proved 
that a change of surroundings — represented by the : 
removal of the axolotls from the water, and by I 
their being gradually inured to a terrestrial exist- , 
ence — has the effect of metamorphosing them into 
not merely a new species, but appai'cntly an 
entirely different genus of animals.’ j 

In this account there is something very sugges- i 
tive. Under an overpowering creative law, ani- 
mals assume a character according, less or more, 
to external conditions. For anything that is , 
known, the axolotl may have hitherto been an : 
imperfectly developed land animal, still some- I 
how struggling with its rudimentary tadpolism. j 
We should like much to hear how the respected 
Fraulein von Chauvin succeeded with Ixer axo- 
lotls, and if they shewed no disposition to go 
back to gills. Natui-alists in all parts' of the 
world cannot fail to be interested in so extra- 
ordinary a transformation. Could a cliange of 
character be effected in any other animal that 
dabbles in the water and recreates itself on dry 
land ? Take the case of the Oxnithorhynchus, a 
native of New South Wales, with the body of 
a water-rat, the bill of a dues, and web-feet. In 
swimming about, the bill answers the purpose 
of an auger, to bore boles in the muddy banks 
of nvers iu search of its food, and ^ far it 
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the head eleas dctruttf 4i«s pnaeess of 
fins ittrtanoe of » nssCm provision of nature. 

Suppse that some entbnsisst like Fifinlein von 
dhauvin wefe to galiiet a few sfecimeos of this 
half-duek and half-raL and keep them entirely 
aloof from water, wonld the bills gradually drop 


off, and regula^ constitttted months make their 
api^axanee ? We veutaie the q^uestion ior what 
it is worth. Naturalists apparently have yet a 
great deal to learn by practical experiments in 
changing the conditions which to so laxm a 
degree have influenced the charackar eff anhnam 
Obviously, the primary conditums of animal 
existence are sunlight, air, temperature, and 
moisture. On the apportionment of these the 
character and forms of animals are regulated. 
Where an animal has to live in the dark, it does 
not need eyes ; its eyes therefore disappear, while 
some other sense, as a compensation, is quickened. 
The creature becomes tadpoUc. This is observ- 
able in the case of certain fishes that are found 
in the underground river which flows through 
the caves of Kentucky, and in similar situations. 

I Their eyes are gone, leaving only a speck on the 
j skin where they once were. These eyeless fish, 
j which were de.scribed in onr pages three years 
I iigo, afford a striking example of the power which 
■ conditions exert over faculties and organs. Though 
these poor fish cannot see, they possess extra- 
1 ordinary acuteness in hearing, and are able to 
; pursue and overcome fish provided with eyes. 

> There is another curiosity in their structure. As 
! their prey swim near the surface of the water, 

I their mouth is towards the crown of the head, an 
arrangement which saves them a great deal of 
I trouble. There have been numerous speculations 
I on the history of these fish. Were they created 
; without eyes, in adaptation to dark tuuiei^round 
I rivers, or have the eyes disappeared iu the course 
' of ages to suit new conditions? Would tlie eyes 
return if they wert^ placed in sun-lit waters ? 
These are vastly interesting questions, which 
nobody can ansa^er. A consideration of them fills 
us w’itli perplexity and ainasement. w'. c. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTEB XX. — ON THE BEACH. 

To walk on the beach is a simple sea-side recrea- 
tion, which iu different localities means something 
very various. At Brighton or Scarborough, such 
a stroll Diay be diversified and enlivened by the 
crack of whips and roll of wheels over sand or 
shingle, the music of organ-boys and grotesque 
Ethiopians, and the solicitations of mercenary 
boatmen to have a ‘ splendid sail,’ or to woo sea- 
sickness in a mdre seductive form by the intel- 
lectual pursuit of whiting-fishing. Elsewhere, a 
dabbler in the ologics may fill books with weed, 
or store a can with crabs and molluscs for future 
transfer to the aquarium or the object-glass of the 
microscope. But, at Treport, the solitaiy strip of 
beach, if sought at all, had to T>e chosen out for 
its own sake. 

Maud Stanhope was walking on the beach 
alone. There was little or no xi^ in bmng thus 
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vnprbtecfee^ for % Oeniiwall, as in America, a l^y 
\irliQ is quite liksia is as safe from molestation as 
Cna attei^led % lieu. And in case of tbe 
Mpearanee of snatehers from afar, such as 

Qhcet Nan, Ot of tramps i-eady to exchange the 
■ iMgSai^ for the growl of intimidation, any 

of we Maok*bearded giants engaged in tinkering 
no leaky boats or mending nets on the bank 
above would have been prompt to hurry to the 
xeseae. So Maud had the gleaming cliffs, and the 
strip of dhingle, and the jutting rocks all to her- 
self as she walked within a stone’s throw of the 
slumbering sea. 

Presently the shingle crackled beneath a man’s 
heavier tread, and Maud, who had been walking 
deep in thought, lifted her eyes and saw Hugh 
Ashton standing before her. He raised his ca“ 
of course, and she returned his bow, saying : 
was surprised to see you, Captain Ashton. I ; 
thought you had been still in London.’ For ' 
Hugh’s gallant conduct on the night of the j 
wreck was matter of habitual discussion at Llos- ! 
thuel Court, as under less pretentious roof-trees, ■ 
and Maud was perfectly well aware of the finding i 
of the purple bag, and that Ilugli had undertaken • 
a journey to Loudon to restore the docnments it ' 
had contained to their proprietor, Mr Dicker. ; 

* I did not stay long. Miss Stanhope,’ answered 
Hugh. ‘ I merely went, as you have perhaps ; 
heard, to give back some papers, which it was ; 
my good luck to save, to their owner— nothing ' 
more.’ i 

He saw that she had been weeping, that the ■ 
traces of tears were still visible about her bcauti- ; 
ful eyes; but he did not dare to ask a question ' 
that might have been deemed impertinent, still I 
less to offer consolation. And the knowledge of | 
this imparted somewhat of awkwardness to his | 
manner, which ^land had never noticed helbre. | 
She did not like him the worse for it, how'cver, 
partly divining the cause, and wdth a woman’s ; 
ready tact, began to speak of in<lifferent subjects j 
— of the shining sea, so calm and peaceful ; the 
varying tints of the clifl-wall towering so majesti- ! 
cally above the narrow strip of pebbly strand ; and j 
the contrast between Ocean dressed in smiles and j 
the furious sea of that tempe.stuous night on which 
Hugh Ashton had last taken out the JV esleru Maid 
to do her errand of mercy. 

‘I have not seen you. Captain Ashton, since ' 
that night,’ said Maud presently ; * but you will : 
believe me when I tell you how, when the news ‘ 
of your going out to the aid of that unfortunate ^ 
ship reacmed Llosthuel, and we heard the terrible ■ 
wind, and the awful sound of tbe angry sea— awful ■ 
even there — we quite trembled for you and for 
the brave men who went with you, to help.’ ! 

Again the shingle crackled, but this time under ; 
the heels of a dainty pair of varnished boots, for I 
it was Sir Lucius Larpent w'ho, turning the angle I 
of a rock, suddenly entered on tbe scene. He had ! 




an angry spot of red on each cheekbone, such as I 
irritation calls up in some men, and there was j 
anger in his eyes too. ^ _ j 

‘ Mr Ashton again, hey V he said peevishly, and j 
favouring Hugh with a look of the coolest inso- ^ 
lence.— ‘ Upon my .soul, cousin, I am made to feel 
myself almost an intruder when, in the course 
of my rambles, 1 stumble upon you in company I 

with- Good-morning to yon, Mr Ashton. I (Rd ; 

]i0t expect to see you here. You appear to have j 


at lai^ge. 

‘ I nave tinw on my bands, it so banpeh^ just 
now, my vessel being under nipain^’ answered 
Hugh quietly, * 

‘Oh, don’t take the trouble to excuse yourself 
to me. It is my mother whose underling yob are, 
not mine !’ said the baronet coarsely. 

‘ Lucius 1’ exclaimed Maud; ana tbe r^roacb 
in her voice seemed to exasperate her kinsman, 
who said, more snappishly than before : * I must 
request you, Maud, to be good enough to accept 
ray escort home to the Court It is not seemly 
that you should be out walking so near my 
mother’s house with this — ^Mr Ashton.’ ^ 

‘ I was not walking with him !' exclaimed Maud, 
in indignant astonishment * I met him, as I met 
you just now, by the merest accident, and stopped 
to say one word, that is all Your language is 
unjust, Liicius ! ’ 

‘ Accident indeed ! ’ muttered the baronet ‘ There 
are accidents, cousin, of ver}' frequent occurrence, 
it appears, and which a little friendly interference 
might to prevent. I must ask of you to let me 
bear you company so far as Llosthuel ; indeed I 
must iMy presence may be unwelcome, but it run}’ 
be serviceable in putting an end to — accidents 
which repeat thein.selves so often.’ This was a 
I'cry rude speech, and one which Miss .Stanhope, 
had she been quite calm and collected, would have 
perceived that Sir Lucius had not the slightest 
right to make. He was her cousin, not her uncle 
or lier guardian, and even to a male cousin a 
young lady surely owe.s, by tlie very straitest 
canons of Mrs Grundy’s unwritten law, no sort 
of obedience. But she was unaccountably agitated 
by the baronet’s artful in.siiniation — it did not 
amount to a direct charge— that she had visited 
the beach for the purpose of meeting Hugh, and 
she forgot to resent this usurpation of authority 
on the part of her kinsTnan. 

Hugh did what, perhaps, was the very wisest 
tiling he could have done under the circnnistances 
of the case. The hot blood rose niantling in his 
cheeks, and his lip (juivereii ; but he kej>t tlic 
rising ang<?r down, and bore tlie baronet’s almost 
open insults witli Spartan ^^atietice. There was 
evidently nothing which would better have suited 
.Sir Lucius than a quarrel, which Mnnd .Stanhope’s 
presence ranst of necessity coniine within the 
limits of a verbal encounter, between tlie young 
captain of the Western Maul and liimself. .Sucli 
an altercation must result in closing the doors of 
Llosthuel Court against t!ie promoted fisherman, 
and might bring about the total withdrawal of 
Lady Larpent’.s favour from her former protiigd. 
A.S it was, Hugh Ashton silently raised his cap, 
made a low salutation to Miss .Stanhoiie, and 
walked away. ‘ I never was so sorely tried before,’ 
he murmured to himself, as he scaled the bank, 
and gained the coast-road that led into the town, 

‘ never so sorely tempted, as when yonder coxcomb 
made me the butt of liis ill-humour. And to 
remember that one word from me’ 

He said no more ; but a deeper shade came over 
his brow, and he went upon his way without 
further soliloquy. Meanwnile Maud Stanhope, 
escorted by Sit Lucius, was slowly walking back 
towards Llosthuel, and the baronet was doing his 
best to improve the opportunity of pressing his 
suit upod his beautiful kinswoman. It might 




mm St first si^t t dliiAealt sit^ strkwsird: taiky 
that of {Mussing the character of the reprovii^ 
relative to that of the enamoured achnirer ; tm£ Sir 
Lucias, whose effrontery was etjual to the a8soin|H 
tioQ of almost shy part, neither felt nor exhibited 
the slight^t embarrassment at the abruptness of 
the transition. 

‘ It is because I love you so, dearest Maud,’ he 
said with an easy assurance which gave him almost 
an air of sincerity, * that it maddens me to think 
that you could stoop, out of pure thoughtlessness, 

1 am sure, to encourage the impertinent advances 
of such a follow as that — not fit to black my boots, 
by Jove — and ’ 

‘ Stop, Lucius, or you will say what you will be 
sorry ior afterwards, and which I can never for- 
give ! ’ said Maud, interrupting her cousin in a 
voice that trembled indeed, but not with fear. ' 
The insulting imputation which her kinsman had j 
let fall had .sttnig her to the (juiclc ; and Sir Lucin.s, I 
Avho felt that he hud made a inisliike, was prompt i 
in rectifying it. ‘ I beg pardon,’ he said, ivith , 
ivfll-acted humility, ‘beg your panlon, Maud, with | 
all my heart, 1 am sure. Ves, I foiv'ot myself. I 
was rude 1o you unwittingly, in niy very anxiety | 

to shield you from But I cannot trust , 

myself to speak of that fisher- fellow. The very , 
thought of his vulgar luesumptiou makes my i 

u.,oai™i!- I 

‘Sir Lucius,’ said ^faud coldly, ‘you are ver\' 
much ill error, or much mi'-inlonned, respecting 
the absent person of whom it ])lca.scs you to use 
such bitter words. lie lias lieen guilty ot neither , 
vulgarity nor jiresnmption. I bcliece him to be 
incapabh* of both. Humble as hi-, station may be, 

I never saw a truer gentleman.’ 

‘Alter that!’ exclaimed Sir Liuiu^, with a^ 
buibt of laughter that sounded actually good- 
luimouied — ‘after that, Maud, the less 1 say of j 
this ampluliious I’aladui the I letter I But come, 
cousin; do not let u- iiuurel. If T hurt your 
leeliiig', 1 am sincere!} soicy for it. It w.is only 
my love lor youisell that caused mo to lo.se my 
temper — nut a very good ouo at any lime, 1 am 
alraid.’ i 

‘It it were only that, Liuius !’ said Maud more 
softly. Women do not always didike a eoufe-shui ' 
ot trilling faults from a man’s lips; and will, 
condom* much more than wc really (leservo ! I 

‘Well, it is only tliat,’ replied Sir Liuius. 
am a hot tempered man hy natuie, and 1 lia\e 
mucli to xvorry and vex me. And, Maud deai, J 
there is something anomalous in my poHiUon, , 
whi h would try the patience of a better-temjiered 
man. 1 am a baronet. 1 ’m sure I wish 1 wa.su’t I 
one, and that my father had been content to 
reinuiu the Honourable Wilfred Beville, and leave 1 
me to be simply Lucius Beville. But he took my j 
mother’s name and arms — what on earth were tin* 
Larpentarms? — and would have a title lor both. 
It costs me dear. Every fellow who would be 
happy with a shilling wants half-a-crown from me, 
because I have that ridiculous handle to my name. 
You might pity me, Maud.’ 

‘ I do pity you, Lucius ; from my heart I do,’ 
said Maud Stanhope in her sweet gentle way. She 
liad just been afforded a glimpse of her kinsman’s 
inner nature, and althougli she was sorry foi* him, 
it was as we are sorry for a fly that falls into the 
milk-jug. He was her cousin, and as a child, she 
bad clung to the bold boy’s baud when games of 


iai^n!gK»i atid «o Ibrtb iven» guiiil 
betwooa bar ami Sir Lneins thsia could ba no 
real qrstpatby. Ibe very hereditary rank vrbicb 
be bemoaned as an injury and an encumbrance, 
she knew to be dear to biin as the apple of bis 
i eye. A cheque would make all the difference to 
him between exultation and despondency. And, 
knowing this, she could not pity Sir Lucius other- 
wise than as we extend our compassion to creatures 
below ourselves in the world’s great scale of 
precedence. 

‘Will you not do more than pity me? Will 
you love me, will you marry me, Maud ? ’ said or 
sighed the baronet as they reached the gravelled 
carriage-ring, the sun-dial, and the porch of Llos- 
tlmel Court. 

‘ Never, Lucius ! ’ answered Miss Stanhope 
firmly. ‘ The sooner this subject ceases to be 
mooted between us, the better for both.’ 

There must have been some manliness about 
Sir Lucius Larpent. Sullenly, but with courteous 
polilene-is, he took off his hat, and without a word 
left her. Mauil gave one glance us he turned 
away, and then parsed sadly on into the house. 


ClIAPTIlIl xxr. — THE ni.A('K MILLER. 

Fai inland, and some eighteen miles as the crow 
flies from Treport and its bay and harbour, lies 
a legion little virited by tourists, to whom indeed 
it presents scanty attractions, being a lofty and 
.stony tableland, thinly peopled, with no romantic 
scciior}', and, owing to its bleak situation and con- 
siderable elevation above the sea, having a climate 
far colder than that ol the extreme south-xvestem 
coast, beloved of the myrtle and the scarlet- 
blossomed oleander. That sterile district could 
never have been, fium an agricultural stand-point, 
very jirosporous; yet it was once the centre of 
au industry over which our I’lantagenet, and still 
more our Tudor king- watched with jealous care, 
and whii li had drawn I’luonician barks across the j 
niy.steiioiH sea that girdled misty Britain in the , 
giay dawm of history. All around Pen Mawth ' 
and its circumjacent niooiiaiids the ground wa.s I 
honeycombed with shafts, adits, and galleries of 
abandoned mines, ojieiied at all sorts of dales, from 
the time when (Jaul was free and Rome a village 
of mud- huts, (luw'u to the speculative epoch that 
succeeded the Peace of 1M14. 

All was over now. The mines, in the woiking 
of which it was said generations of advi'utureis, 
lured hy the hopes of gain, had spent far moie 
thau ever the niggaid earth had yielded in return, 
were closed at last Wheal Betty and heal 
Fortunatus and Wheal Prosperous, famous in 
their day for the tin they g'a\e and the cojiper 
they promised, had long since been hatelul to the | 
ears of Loudon brokers, and could not have been i 
nursed into popubuity again by the most fluent ' 
of promoters. The pick and shovel had long since 
ceased to tinkle among gos^am and schorl, schist 
and mica ; or the human ants to swarm forth at 
dusk from those nari’ow holes that gave access 
to the upper galleries that tiinneiled the hillside. 
Emigration had swejit olf the people, and there 
were left now but barely thp hands that were 
needed to xvnst suboistenco from the barren 
soil. 

•Tn the heart of this uninviting tract of country 
stands its one considerable hill, which in Ireland 
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trottld take nnk «l a moantain, and the exact 
h^ht of which is duly set down in the county 
hand'bOote and Engineers' Survey, Pen Mawth. 
The falling, so antiquarian purists declare, should 
be Pen Mautk and means, in the ancient Cornish 
tongne^ the Hill of Death. There can be no doubt 
as to the aeeuracy of the translation, at anyrate, 
sinee the Norman barons who reared their own 
castle, the mined towers of which still stand at 
the foot of the eminence, called their fortress and 
themselves by the name of Montmort. The Mout- 
mort family has been extinct long since, the Mont- 
mort keep is a nesting-place for owl and jackdaw, 
and the acres of the fief have been sold and resold, 
and parcelled out, as often happens in Cornwall, 
among a score or two of yeomen. But still the 
Hill of Death, brown with heatlier, gray with 
rocks, rises as old, uncouth in shape, a sullen tarn 
of peat-stained water near its summit, a noisy 
brook descending the narrow glen that scores its 
stony flank the deepest; and in that glon lies, half- 
hidden by beetling crags that threaten to full and 
crush it, the Mawth Mill, solidly built of yore 
by the feudal barons of Montmort, and which 
has survived the castle of which it formed an 
adjunct. 

Mill and Miller were well matched. The Mill of j 
Death had borne but a bad name in that country- ! 
side ever since those early days when .lustice was , 
hard to find, and far to seek, along miry roads { 
and past flooded ford.s, .and the hard heart and i 
the heavy hand had practically more to do with 1 
settling matters of ever>'day life than had the j 
judges of Our Lord the King who came to liolil I 
assize in Exeter. There wore stories yet current ' 
around cottage hearths of cruel vengeance exer- ' 
cised against vassals who had refused to have their i 
corn ground at the lord's mill, or who had boggled ' 
at the toll levied by the lord’s miller. And the ' 
present occupant of the mill —although he hail no 
unscrupulous archers or roistering men-at-arms to 
back him in wrong-doing, a.s when the black atid ^ 
silver banner of Montmort waved, threatening, ' 
over tbe battlements of the now dilapidated castle 
— was yet the terror of the neighbourhood for ' 
miles around. ' 

Balph Swart— such was the name by wdiicli it 

C * ased him to be called --was no ('urnishman 
n, though long a dweller in the district. He 
had taken the mill on lease from the London ' 
Hospital — hospitals grant leases on easy term« ~ { 
to which it had come to belong, had repaireil it, { 
and put it in working order. People called him 
the Black Miller, most likely on account of his 
complexion, which was strangely dark ; perhaps ' 
also on account of the gloomy aspect of the old 
masonry and timber darkened by age until the 
oak resembled ebony, of which his mill was 
constructed. 

Well known at every market for miles around 
was the Black Miller. Keen and hard at a bargain, 
never seeming to lack the ready cash wherewith 
to seal and clench it, he bought grain, when a , 
profit could be made by buying it, to a much 
larger extent than the mere needs of his mill j 
demanded. And, curiously enough, though the ' 
mp was regarded with fear and aversion, more ! 
grist came to bis grindstones in the legitimate ' 
way of business, than to those of pleasant-spoken 
competitors who had a merry look and a knel 
word for all customers. ‘ Mustn’t anger Master 


Swart!' was said in many a homestead, when it 
was a question of what should be done with the 
good u^eat in the gronarr ; and it might have 
been thought that some shadow of the feudal privi- 
lege departed yet clung to the Black Miller and 
his ill-omened abode, so faithful was the patronage 
of those who dealt with him. * 

It has been mentioned that Ralph Swart was 
the terror of the neighbourhood. He was well 
qualified to keep up such a character. Fierce 
and forbidding of aspect, morose and churlish in 
manners, his herculean strength and savage 
temper made him doubly formidable. There had 
been those who disputeil his right, tacitly acknow- 
ledged by mo-«t, to have the lion’s share in every 
i bargain, and they had generally had the worst of 
I it in law proceedings, and always in a personal 
encounter. But very few, after a second glance 
at the mould in which the Black Miller was cast, 
would have cared to measure themselves e^ainst 
him. 

Ralph .Swart lived all alone. A farming-man 
from the village c.arue up daily to tend his horse 
and small garden, and to do such rough housekeep- 
ing tasks as the Black Miller required and per- 
mitted. When evening came, this man was care- 
fully locked and bolted out of the house, and 
trudged home, iiotliing loath, to liis oWn cottege at 
some distance. No wages woulil have tempted any 
native of the hamlet to sleep beneath the roof of 
the Black Miller. It was not only tlnit the master 
of the house was aii object of fear and dislike, but 
that the house itself w.\s reputed to be haunted. A 
pale face, it was said, was seen on moonlight 
nights pi'ering froni the upper windows, all cob- 
webbed and 1)0 /rimed with dust --a woman’s face, 
the go.s-ips saul })p1ow their lireatli. Yet no 
woman dwelt there. The Black Miller's wife 
slejit sound, poor thing, in Tregnnnow Church- 
yard. She had died, ye.irH and years ago, of a 
broken heart -so rumour told. Ral])h .Swart had 
had a daughter: hut he ha.l diiven her forth from 
his doors n lien she was sixteen ; and when* the 
poor sc .11 I'd (Inid h.td wandered to, or whether she 
wen* ulhe or dead, none knew. .See him as he 
comes now, slowly riding, with a l.iek rein and a 
thoughtful brow, up the roikj'io.ad that leads to 
hts mill. At a gh.nee it can be seen that the 
alarm svhich he inspii-e-, and in which he takes a 
perverse pride, is well warranted. lie is pot tall, 
certainly, but rather resemble.s a giaut cut short ; 
yet, if only of middle height, the v.%st breadth ot 
che.st and the great strength of the limbs render 
him more than a ni.atch tor any chauee customer. 
He rides ungracefully, as he does everj-thing, 
indeed, but so iirmly that the most vicious horse 
cannot unseat him. The lean, well-bred, ill- 
groomed steed he rides in vicious, and was bought 
cheaply at the Tregnnnow fair on that account A 
vicious horse is a])t to have sound legs and a game 
spirit, and to he sold at a low price, and the Black 
Miller has a preference for vicious horse.*?. As the 
man rides on, defiant even now that there is i 
none to look at him, now that he is climbing tho 
steep path which leads up his own ghostly ravine, 
towanis liis own melancholy home, it must be j 
owned that there is a rugged grandeur about him, 
as there is about the shaggy red-eyed bison and 
the gri.sly bear. Hgly enougii he is ; but that high 
lorehead ought to have brains behind it, as surmy 
as that tremendous jaw bespeaks tenacity of pur- 
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poaa. The swarthy skin is darker and mere 
sallow than that of a Spaniard or Nei^Utan, and 
the eyes, titough anudl, are as piercing os those of a 
Inrd of prey. The man is close shaven. Yon me 
the blue stubbly mark of his steel-hard beard 
^te distinctly, just as you see his iron-gray hair, 
that .age ^not as yet tarn to silver. He is not 
slovenly, in farmer fashion, as to his clothes, and 
wears high black boots, that reach the knee, and 
spurs which have no sinecure, as his horse’s bleed- 
ing sides attest. Slowly he rides on, deep in 
thought, a bold bad man, unless Ijavater’s science 
and the voice of fame be alike untrue, but one 
shrewd enough to avoid certain unpleasant con- 
tingencies, and to keep to windward of the law. 

Ralph Swart, thus riding homeward, his wiry 
horse picking its way well among the loose stones 
and E^le that strewed the ill-kept road, would 
have presented, had any one with competent 
intelligence been there to watch him, a carious 
social puzzle. Ho was rough in word and deed, 
repulsive to look upon, hateful in every relation 
of life ; yet it w'as impossible not to recognise 
a certain power and originality about the man. 
The very fact that he was neat as to his clothes 
and person, leading the queer life he did, like a 
volunfcer Robinson Crusoe, spoke well for his 
strengtli of purpose. To lapse into squalor and 
eccentric negligence of costume is for the solitary 
so easy a descent into A.vernu3, that the recluse 
wlio conforms outwardly to the fashions of the 
world shews some merit per se. And the few 
educated persons who had conversed with the 
; Black Miller were compelled to own that Mr 
Swart was something more than the men*, sharp- 
witted rustic that he appeared. The indefinable 
freemasonry which exists among the cultured 
aroused in tlie minds of parson and doctor a 
suspicion tliat the Black Miller had more book- 
lore than falls to the lot of those who live by 
' the hopper and the mill-wheel. 

As nc jogged on, Ral)>h Swart drew from an 
inner pocket of liis coat three or four old letters, 
tied together with string, and all of w’hich, save 
one, bore postmarks that did not indicate any 
place in the United King<lom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Ho drew forth first one and then 
another of these epistles, stained and tattered with 
frequent handling, and glanced them over, quickly 
but not hastily, and then replaced them within 
the belt of string. Then he put up the packet 
again, saying to himself in a harsh grating voice : 

‘ Ay, ay ! that w’ould be about his ago now ; and 
like his fatlrer— yes ! I’d pick him out then, 
among a thousand ; and if what they said of him 

out there be true ’ He paused a little, as if 

in doubt, and then drawing from another pocket 
a hunting-flask, unscrewed the top, and swallowed 
a draught of the fiery spirit wliich it contained. 
Then he replaced the flask in Iris pocket. ‘ Ho, 
ho ! let him try,’ he exclaimed boastfully. ‘ Old 
Ralph Swai-t— Ralph Swart— ha, ha i— is a tough 
nut for a stripling to crack. Let him try, if he 
can. I was fool enough, for a day, to be scared 
when first that gipsy hag told me ‘tliat he was so 

near — it did seem as if Providence But 

enough of that. Ho, ho ! let him try.’ 

He rode on in silence now, and dismounting at 
his own door, relieved his troubled mind in hearty 
curses on his serving-man, who was used to bis 
moods* and cared little when strong measures did 


not follow the stcaas language • end Uten laaving 
hn tired horse to be led to the ^ed that did di^ 
for a stable and receiving the comfortable aanh- 
nmee that the place was * redded up’ and the 
pork and greens boiling for bis dinner, walked 
heavily into the cheerless dwelling*-place, and 
dosed the door behind him with a hang. 


FRUIT-FARMING AND THE FRUIT- 
TRADE. 

The chief fruit-growing counties of England are 
Hereford, Devon, Somerset, Worcester, and Glou- 
cester, shires, which take up in orchards, mostly ; 
planted on grass-landsj over ninety-seven thousand j 
acres of ground. About twenty-one thousand 
acres are also devoted to fruit-growing in Kent, 
Cornwall, Surrey, and Lancashire, on what may be 
called the market-garden system; and there are 
over nine, thousand acres of the whole laid out in 
apple and pear orchards. Fruit-farming is largely 
on the increase both in England and Scotland, the 
novelty of strawberry-farining on an extensive 
scale having been going on for some time in the 
latter couutiy. On the Muir of Blair, an extensive I 
tract of land lying between Blair-Gowric and j 
Cupar-Angus, there is a community of about 
twenty-five strawberry-farmers who earn a living 
for themselves and families at the business of 
strawberry-grow'ing. The fruit is usually sold 
en masse to the preserv’ers ; and in some years as 
much as forty-six pounds an acre has been realised 
by the sale ; but the average income from a 
Scottish strawberry-farm is seldom more than 
twenty-seven pounds an acre. 

Leaving out of view in the meantime any 
reference to grape-growing or peach-culture, except 
to say tliat very large quantities of these fruits are 
grown at remunerative prices for the London 
markets, we shall endeavour to rive a brief account 
of what has been accomplished with more hardy 
fruits. The apples and pears of the five counties 
already enumerated are chiefly converted into cider 
and perry, which are cheap and wholesome beve- 
rages when carefully prepared. Apple and pear 
orchards for the growth of cider and perry fnrit 
are not so carefully cultivated as those which are 
devoted to the production of the finer kinds of these 
fruits reijuired for dessert or other table uses. The 
ground is economised as much as possible, and ^ 
in forming an orchard, the trees are veiy often 
planted in the bop-fields ; but when the fruit-trees 
grow so large as to demand greater nutriment, the 
hop-vines are removed, and the ground at once 
sown down with grass, which by-and-by affords 
feeding for sheep and cattle. As a general rule, the 
formation and planting of an orchard costs twelve 
or fourteen pounds an acre ; the kind of apples 
preferred for cider being Codlin, Red Cowarne, 
Cockagee, and French Upright These are grafted 
on stocks chiefly raised from seed or from crab 
or wild-applo stocks. . About forty trees on the 
average are set in each acre of ground, about ten 
or twelve yards apart, each tree being protected 
by an inclosuro, to save it from being injured by 
the cattle. The cost of manure, maintenance, and 
pruning may be put down at* about three pounds 
ten shiUings per acre ; whilst rents in the counties 
named run from forty shillings to ten pounds per 
acre. 
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Laige ium 409 oecauoiially obtained for superior Market mly in the mominil^ must have been 
eating-apples, such as Bibston, Golden. Orange, and struck with the vast quantities of plums and 
King KppiBB, as also for the best varieties of cherries which in the season are daily brought 
baking*apples. In good apple seasons, from twenty- therefor sale. Ihe total cherry-crop of England 
five to tnirty-five pounds per acre have been seems to be forwarded^ to London,^ Avbence the 
obtained, ana on rare occasions as much as fifty fruit, purchased by active buyers, is drapatched 
pounds, for the finest dessert fruit ; but as a rule with railway rapidity to all parts of the kin^gdom, 
the fruit itself does not return more tlian ten By assiduous personal inquiry at Covent Garden 
pounds per acre over all the ground. Cider-fruit Market, wo endeavoured on a recent occasion to 
yields ^out eight hogsheads per acre, the price ascertain the extent of the trade in cherries, plums, 
ranging from two to three pounds per hogshead, and other fruits ; but witli only partial success, 
the cider made in Devonshire being esteeiued the as each person engaged in the trade knows the 
best in the market. The expense of mauufac- extent of his own business only, and no official 
ture must, of course, be deducted from the price } statistics are taken of the individual goods coming 
quoted ; whilst there falls to the credit of the ' to market, as in Paris. The salesman whom we 
fruit-farmer the grass-feeding for cattle, which is interviewed was very civil, and very willing to 
worth a considerable sum per acre every season ; tell us all he knew about the trade. ‘Yes,' saiil 
go that the profits of fruit-growing in these i he, ‘ there are tons upon tons of cherries here every 
counties are upon the whole so good that a large | day in the season ; and there arc tons more come 
number of grain and root growers are taking up i in every day to London that never get this length 
orchard-ground ; while some capitalists have of at all, because they are sent olF by railway to 
late been keeping an eye on the business, ivith a Liverpool and a hundred other places, where in 


view to the formation of one or two fruit-farmiug 
Companies on a large scale. 


some seasons there is such a demand, that they 
never can get enough. As to the coster-men. 


Fruit-farmers, however large their profits may . they take cnonnous (piantitics, which they sell 
be, are not without their troubles ; they sufier | in the streets. In some goo<l seasons, when tlie 
^atly from the uncertainty of the climate, their ; fruit is plentiful and, iu consequence, cheap, 
hopes of a remunerath*e crop being occasion- i a clever coster will dispo-se of ten or twelve 
ally blasted by one night’s frost. Their orchards j sieves in no time. The poor people who ileal 
are often attacked by the larv'ie of various in- | with the fruit-hawkers like to get a big humlful, 
sects, and by one in particular, which speedily ! and they think when they can buy twenty or 
divests the trees of every vestige of their foli.age. thirty cherries for a jieuny or twoptiuce, that they 
Happily for the public, the prices of the finer have got quite a bargain. In my young days — say 
sorts of apples are kept under by the con- forty years ago— cherries could be bought over ail 
stant importation of large quantities from Ame- j London in pientiful seasons at a penny the pound, 
rica, so that English fruit-tarmors often enough ! At that time the provincial demands were not so 
find that when their crops are at their best they j great as they arc now. I cannot figure tlio q nan- 
can he undersold by Canadian importers. Thou- j titie.s of cherries that pass throngh the haiitis of 
sands of barrels of apples arrive in Liverpjool, ; us salesmen in a season ; hut 1 believe as many 
Glasgow, and London every season from the other | are sold for eating in London as would lill the 
side of the Atlantic, the fruit being .sold at auction Great Emtem stcaueship ! ’ 

for what it will bring. The prices range from Thousands of acres are devoted to chetT^ -grow- 
eight to thirty shillings for one hundred and ing in Kent, and the cheny-farmer.s it is said 
twenty pounds of fruit ; or from about three ! ‘ make a good thing of it.’ But we fancy there is 
farthings to threepence per pound-weight. An- | sometimes more glillor than gold iu the business, 
other grievance of the English apple-farmer is, i so much of their success being <lependent on sun- 
that he is not always sure of obtaining c.oinpeixs:i- | shine and fine xveuther. Fruit-farmers say that 
tion from bis landlord in the event of his having j one bad season in the course of four years affects 
to leave his orchard before his trees arrive at j them materially. The rout of the Kent cherry- 
maturity. Of late years, iu some orchards, tlte j orchards ^■aries according ixs they arc favourably' 
proprietor of the ground has furnished it with ! situated : some farmers pay five pounds an acre, 

the necessary trees, so that they belong to him of j some pay double that sum ; and for very good 

right in the event of the tenant leaving. Thi.s | cherry-land as much as twelve pounds is sume- 
mode of letting what may be called ‘ furnished j times exacted. The average of the cherry-rents 
orchards ' is a fair way of avoiding any collision j of Kent may be set down at about seven pounds 
of interests, because three or four years must | ten shillings per acre. In addition to the rent, 
necessarily elapse before the trees attain the full ! there is the expense of cultivation, which is 
vigour of their froit-bearing power. Iu the Agri- ( very considerable— seldom indeed less than ten 
cultural Holdings Act of 1875, the planting of pounds per acre. There are other charges which 
orchards is placed in the scale of first-class im- vary with the extent of the crop, such as those 

provements, for which the tenant may be remune- for picking, packing, and marketing ; but in a 

rated by compensation at the liands of his landlord great number of instances the cherry -grower sells 
for his outlay ; and a.s a rule, the best landlords hi.s fruit as it is ripening upon the trees, which 
when they resume possession of orchard-ground, frees him from furtlier trouble. There are a set 
esteem it a matter of honour to compensate the of brokers who purchase the fruit just as they see 
outgoing tenant, to some extent at least, for what it upon the trees, and take their chance of making 
be baa done in the way of planting the land with a profit out of it. In some cases the crop is put to 
fine fruit-yielding trees. auction, in others the sale is effected by private 

The plumeries of Worcestershire and the cherry- contract. It is the varying fortune of the cherry- 
orchards of Kent may now be noticed. Persors farmer that in good sea.sous his fruit is so pleuti- 
who have had occasion to visit Covent Garden ful that the price falls to a vei-y low liguro ; 
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inrhilst in bad seasons the fruit is so scarce ihat 
the total cron does not sum up to a respectable 
amount. It has been given out that cherry-fermers 
occasionally get as much as seventy pounds an 
acre ; but the profit on an average is not perhaps 
a fourth of that sum, which, when the amount of 
cf^ital invested in the business is considered and 
the worry which attends it, is not after all more 
than a fair return. Plums and greengages are 
largely grown m Kent, as also damsons, and these 
form a profitable crop. ^Sometimes however, a late 
frost will kill the bloom in a single night and 
leave the trees barren. 

In the vale of Evesham in Worcestershire plum- 
culture is actively carried on, the bulk of the fruit 
hading a ready market in the ixipulous midland 
towns of England. The small white plum known 
as ‘the Pershore’ is largely grown, and yields a 
handsome profit per acre — as much sometimes as a 
hundred pounds. The expenses of plum-culture 
are — first, the rent charges, usually about seven 
pounds tea shillings an acre on the average ; 
second, the cost of culture, which as a rule is 
about twelve pounds ten shillings jicr acre ; or 
twenty pounds in all, exclusive of the wages paid 
for gathering and packing the fruit, which in some j 
cases are paid by tne purchaser j 

Immense quantities of cherries and plums are I 
imported to this country from various parts of the j 
continent ; pears of a particularly line kind, and ^ 
other dessert fruits as well, are brought over from j 
Fiance and also from Jersey. California too pays I 
us tribute of this kind ; but soinc of the finer fruits j 
of California, such as the best specimens of the j 
(Jhauraontelle pear, are sent to St Petersburg, i 
Ixirgc (juautities of rennets still reach Covent ! 
tfarden from the orchards of Normaiuly and other ^ 
jKvrts of France. The Clyde orchards have lost 
their fame and their name. Twenty-live years ago, i 
the apples, pears, and i»lunis of Lanarkshire were j 
famous throughout (Iroaf Britain and Ireland;! 
now they have no separate quotation in the j 
fmit-niarkets. We never hear ol' them in fact, | 
although about five hundred acres of land arc ; 
laid down in orchards in Scotland, chielly in j 
Lanarkshire. i 

Bush-fruits — as goosedierries, currants, and rasp- 1 
berries — are always largely in demand for preserv- i 
ing. There are now a great number of preserving- j 
works in the country, and jams and jellies of every j 
kind ‘can be readily purcliased in large or small j 
pots in every town and village of the United 
Kingdom. Wo frequently Jiear complaints from 
ecaiomic housewives about the dearness of berrie.8; 
but they will never become cheaper, because when- 
ever they fall to a certain figure, they arc at once 
secured in quantity by the preservW. Ladies 
used, fivc-anu-twenty years ago, to say they would 
make more jam and jelly than they did w^ere it 
not for the cost of the sugar ; now they complain, 
and with some reason, of the price of tlie fruit. 
There are now fruit-preserving work.s working on 
a large scale in nearly every considerable town of 
England and Scotland ; and the trade which was 
begun in Dundee on a small scale has become a 
feature of our British commerce. Some of the jam 
and jelly makers turn out from one to twelve tons 
a day of the various preserves now on sale, and 
which are extensively used in the manufacturing 
districts in place of butter. The fruit-bushes in 
Kent are largely planted in the plum -uid damson 


ground^ as many as twelve hnadred btudtes to 
the acre. 

In Cambridgeshire, larm quantities of black 
currants are grown for the London market ; whilst 
the red currants are chiefly raised in Kent and 
Worcester and Gloucester shires. These fruits 
require a considerable amount of working. In 
order to have a thick display of good quality, the 
land requires to be well manured with old woollen 
rags of all kinds, and the bushes must be regularly 
and carefully trimmed to keep them fruitful. An 
idea of the profit will be obtained if we put down 
a sum of thirty-five pounds per acre as the return, 
and deduct about twenty-two pounds ten shillmgs 
for the expenses of cultivation and gathering. 
Ilaspberries are extensively grown in Cornwall, 
and are packed in tubs or casks before being sent 
to market. In Cornwall, the bushes will yield over 
one and a half tons per acre, and the price obtained 
is usually about thirty shillings per hundredweight 
Strawberries as well as rasps are indigenous to 
Cornwall, and are successfully cultivated. Near 
London, on its various sides, extensive tracts of 
land are devoted to the cultivation of this fine 
fruit. In the early mornings of June and July, 
hundreds of men, women, and children may he 
seen at work gathering the fruit for the London 
market. In the earlier days of the season, two 
shillings jier pound will be readily given in the 
West Eml of London for carefully picked fruit. 
The second-rate fruit is sold for making jam. As 
many as ten thousand strawberry plants may be 
found on an acre of ground ; it is three years 
before the plants begin to be very fruitful, after 
which they will continue to bear for a period of 
five or .six years. Whilst growing to maturity, 
various kinds of vegetables are reared on the 
same ground. 

It has been shewn by keen economists that we 
might easily grow strawberries all the year round ; 
but it should not be forgotten that the greatest 
dainty may become too common, and that a blank 
in the supply adds zest to the flavour of the fruit 
when it again comes into season. We shall never 
forget the delight of a London musician on a 
concert-giving tour, who found delicious straw- 
berries in the Aberdeen fruit-market at the end 
of September. ‘ They give me new life,’ he said. 
Strawberries are a late crop in some northern 
parts of Scotland. An acre of strawberries will 
sometimes yield tlie splendid return of one hun- 
dred pounds! Apropos of the Perthshire straw- 
berry-farms, to wliich allusion has already been 
made, it was reported two years ago that one of 
the growers had been oifered over two thousand ; 
pounds for his lot of twenty-seven acres just as 
it stood. 

Readers jumping to conclusions from what 
we have said, must not run away with the idea 
that fniit-farming is a royal road to wealth. The | 
most successful fruit-farmers are those who have i 
been longest at the business and liave devoted to 
it the greatest amount of attention. There are 
books we know that teach the art of fortune- 
making by means of fruit-culture ; but these works 
are not unlike the productions of ‘guides’ which 
profess to shew how fortunes can at once be won 
on the turf ; and we arc always apt to put the 
question : * If it be so easy to make a fortune, 
where is yours ? ’ There is growing competition 
in the fruit-trade, and it must be borne in mind 
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that fruits are tender and of a perishable nature ; 
eo perishable indeed that many tons are in the 
cou»e of a season wasted and sold for manure, 
which, as the saying goes, * makes a sad hole in 
the profits.' Zn the preceding remarks we have 
oonnned otunelves to our home-grown fruits ; but 
enormous quantities of grai)es, fi^, prunes, raisins, 
and cither dried kinds, are imported in tlie course 
«f a year ; and as for our orange supply, who shall 
put it in figures ? In 1877, the money value of 
the oranges and lemons which came to us from 
the groves of Spain, Portugal, and othw places 
was stated as being L.1,549,765. Counting each 
'orange as being of tlie vdue of one halfpenny, the 
number represented is 743,887,200 ! 

AUNT BARBARA’S PRESENT. 

CONCLUSION. 

*On my return home I found the sum of twenty- 
five pounds in the beautiful box. But alas ! sub- 
sequent events prevented me applying any part 
of it to the purpose suggested by my kind friend 
and benefactress. Martha’s illness was now daily 
becoming more serious, and I suppose I overtaxed 
my own strength in nursing her, for there were 
soon two invalids in the house ; and the faithful 
creature only lived to take my baby boy in her 
arms and see me out of danger. How I missed 
her I need not say — she who used to take every 
household care upon herself, and had been a 
second mother to little Helena. 

<The management of a very delicate infant 
now entirely devolved on me, and unfortunately 
I was as inexperienced as ever in domestic duties. 
George never could understand iny preference for 
the employment I had quitted ; but I knew noth- 
ing of the one, and my education bad made me 
feel capable of the other. Poor Martha often 
regretted during her illness that she bad never 
taught me some of what she called her “poor 
ways ; ” for shg said : “ These London servants 
will worry the life out of my poor dear.” And 
so riiey neatly did. This tried George’s temper 
too ; for he naturally missed Martha’s never-failing 
attention to his particular requirements ; and I 
became really disheartened at my own failures. 
The climax was however, at hand in a form quite 
unforeseen by me. One day when I had been 
tried’ to the utmost by what I may call my petty 
domestic jniseries, a very peremptory letter was 
put into my hands from our landlord, demanding 
the immediate settlement of his claim for half a 
year’s rent .1 knew that my recent confinement 
and poor Martha’s illness had exhausted all my 
resources ; W I hoped that George might see his 
way to meet the demand. To my great consterna- 
tion, he declared he could not ; and that without 
some help, we should have to break up our home. 
I tried to comfort him in vain. And 1 forgot my 
previoM troubles in trying to think of a remedy 
for this more serious one. George gave way to 
a despondenCT which alarmed me. Suddenly the 
idea of parting with Mrs Dalrymple’s present 
flashed upon my mind. . Of course it was with 
extreme reluctance that I entertained the idea, 
particularly as George valued the painting very 
much ; but the circumstances seemed sufficiently 
urgent to justify the surprise ; so the following 
morning, after my poor hn.sband had gone to 
the office more depressed than I had ever yet seen 


him, I sent for a cab, and took the casket to 
the shop from which Lady Daveuant purchased 
it. Within a week 1 triumphantly presented the 
sum it had realised to George, at the same time 
telling him how I had obtained it» , 

‘ For a moment he looked relieved and happy ; 
but suddenly asked me if I had emptied the box 
before parting with it .. 

“Certainly,” I replied very confidently. “There 
was scarcely anything iuMt merdy a few of my 
father’s old letters.” * 

“Did you,” he said still more eagerly, “ take out 
a small piece of folded paper xrom the secret 
panel in the lid ? ” 

“No,” I replied. “ I never put any paper there. 
But why do you ask so strangdy 1 ” 

“ Because,” he exclaimed, looking wildly at me, 
“ I put a document of the greatest consequence 
there for safety. Ah ! wife, you have no idea 
what mischief you have done 1 ” 

‘ I Was lost in amazement. I really thought my 
husband was losing bis senses witli his troubles, 
and implored him to explain himself. At length 
he informed me that in a recent interview with 
Mr Kelly that gentleman had warned him to 
take special care of our marriage certificate, and 
that he had placed it in the safest receptacle he 
could think of. I tried to comfort him by sug- 
gesting that no doubt the purchaser would be 
known at the shop to which I had taken it. But 
on inquiry 1 found, unfortunately, that they had 
no clue whatever to llicir customer. 

‘ When Mr Kelly heard of the loss, he hardly 
knew which to blame the most ; George for con- 
I cealing the paper without mentioning it to me ; 
or me for parting with my property without 
consulting him. 

“I am not married myself, thank God!” he 
piously remarked ; “ but in the course of my 
professional exiierience, I. have observed that 
many of the worst trpubles of married people 
are caused by their singular want of coulideuce 
in each other.” 

‘ His displeasure reached its climax when be 
was told in reply to his searching inquiries, that 
two very young ladies had purchased the casket. 
“Ah then, madam,” he exclaimed, turning almost 
fiercely to me, “then there is indeed little hope. 
They have probably curled their hair with your 
marriage-lines long ago.” 

‘I could scarcely refrain from laughing at his 
vehemence, and ventured to observe that even if 
they vxre lost, no one was likely to doubt our 
marriage. 

“What! another concealment 1 ” — this time 
addressing George. “You are very much to blame 
Mortimerj for not telling her the truth.” Then 
taking my hand, Mr Kelly said kindly : “ Do not 
frighten yourself, my dear girl ; but you must 
now be told that your father’s amiable wife has 
.given him to understand that you are not married. 
I have written to him to assure him of the fact ; 
but I have no confidence that be will see my 
letter, as I regret to say he is very ill, and Mrs 
Wyndham no doubt can intercept any she does 
not wish him to read.” 

“ Why,” I asked, trembling from head to foot, 
“ does she wish my father to think me so wicked ? ” 

“ My poor girl,” replied Mr Kelly, “ do you not 
see that by traducing you, she may induce him to 
leave every shilling of his property to her s6u 'f ” 
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** I do not care for the property,” 1 passionatdlj 
exclaimed ; ** but I will see my father myself to 
convince him of the truth, if I walk every step of 
the way.” Then I angrily told George that _ I 
should ne^pr forgive him, if my father died in 
the belief of my unworthiness ; and insisted upon 
going to Bosemere immediately. 

‘Mr Kelly had some difficulty in persuading 
me of the futility of such a step, and tried to 
console me by proposing his own plan. He had, 
he said, fully intendedigoing himself to Bosemere 
to take the certificate, not daring to trust it to 
a letter, when he heard of my father’s illness. 
“Now, I can still, I hope, carry out my intention, 
so far as seeing him. In a few days, my dear, 
he shall know all.” 

‘ Sorrowfully we left Mr Kelly’s office, I count- 
ing the hours to the time he had named, and 
thinking how slowly they would pass. But I was 
not destined to wait so long. The very next day 
Mr Kelly was summoned to Bosemere, my father 
having become suddenly worse. Always prompt, 
his friend and solicitor lost no time on this occa- 
sion, as the letter w-ritten by our family doctor 
described his patient’s state as — most critical’ 

Mrs Mortimer’s emotion was at this point of 
her narrative so evident, that her considerate 
auditors begged her to defer the sequel to another 
opportunity, and for the rest of the evening they 
tried to ciieer her by every means in their power. 

Tlie whole story was afterwards written by Dora 
for ‘Aunt Barbara,’ and may be repeated here 
in her words from the point at which Mrs Mortimer 
seemed unable to proceed. 

Gu Mr Kelly’s arrival at Bosemere he was 
ushered at once into the invalid’s room. Mr 
Wymlham had been seized with paridysis, and 
was fearfully altered, though perfectly sen.sible, 
.and a look of inde.scribable relief passed over his 
countenance at the sight of the lawyer. Mrs 
Wyndham, on the contrary, could hardly conceal 
her annoyance, and receivcjd hiiii with the utmost 
coldness. But her husband at once requested her 
to leave the room ; and as the doctor was about 
to follow, asked him to remain, as lie, felt unequal 
himself to explain his wishes. Upon this, the 
gotul doctor, delicately avoiding namc.s, stated that 
in consequence of very painful iuformation which 
had reached Mr Wyudliain, he had uui'ortunately 
been" induced to disinherit his daughter; but 
having since liad reason to doubt its accuracy, 
he wished the necessary steps to be immediately 
t; ken to secure to her the provision originally 
intended for her. Mr Kelly then heard that a 
will had been prepared by a friend of Mrs Wynd- 
ham’s; and suggested a codicil to be added, as 
the readiest way of carrying out the dying father’s 
wishes. 

A restorative haying been administered by the 
doctor, the sufferer in Broken accents made known 
his intentions. First, he left his daughter his 
entire forgiveness, as he hoped for forgiveness 
from her and from his Makem; and on the produc- 
tion of ‘ legal proof’ of lier marriage within three 
montlis of bis decease, she was to be entitled to 
receive twenty thousand pounds. Mr Kelly would 
have made an objection to the words ‘legal proof;’ 
hut a significant glance from the doctor warned 
him to hasten to the completion of his task. ISven 
then ‘they thought all was lost, as Mr Wyndham 


wa» linking fast, wd made many ineffeetoal 
attempts to attach his signature to this important 
doctunent. When at length he had aceompluffied 
it, his trembling fingers pointed to the words 
to which Mr Kelly bad objected. ‘Not for my 
own satisfaction,’ he gaspeii. ‘I am convinced; 
hut — ^for — others. The cruel slander — has spread 
far — and wide. My poor Helena’s fame must be 
cleared — the world — God foigive — the person who 
deceived — He could say no more. 

When Mrs Wyndham was recalled to the room, 
she returned leading her little son. The dying 
man was much affected at the sight of this child 
of his fondest hopes, but passed away without 
noticing the presence of his wife. 

When all was over, Mr Kelly asked the doctor 
by what means the happy change towards his 
daughter had been effected. 

‘ Your own letter was the cause,’ he replied. ‘ I 
happened to be present when it arrived, and being 
on my way to my patient’s room, offered to convey 
it to him, Mrs Wyndham had no excuse to offer 
for retaining it ; and it was fortunate 1 had done so, 
as he mnch required my professional care for some 
hours after reading it’ 

A few hours later, Mr Kelly returned to town, 
and lost no time in acquainting Mrs Mortimer 
with her father’s death, feeling very thankful that 
he had some comfort to convey to her with the 
melancholy intelligence. 

The following week Mr Kelly again went to 
Bosemere to attend liis friend’s funeral and read 
the will ; his one hope with regard to Helena’s 
interest being that Mrs Wyndham would not insist 
upon the production of legal proof of a marriage 
which she was well convinced had taken place. 
But this vindictive woman, probably instigated by 
] her own solicitor, would not sanction the payment 
i of Mrs Mortimer’s legacy until the terms of the 
bequest were literally complied with. 

I'he suspense of the next three months was 
trying beyond description to the young couple. 
Advertisements for the recovery of the lost cer- 
tificate — a course which Mr Kelly had hitherto 
avoided — were now inserted in the leading papers ; 
yet it was only when the stipulated time had 
nearly expired that the last attracted notice. 

It may be imagined from the great interest and 
anxiety felt by Mr Kelly for his very interesting 
client, with what pleasure he brought her affairs 
to a successful issue. 

‘ We have since been introduced to this dear 
friend of the Mortimers,’ added Dora to Aunt 
Barbara, ‘ and he says that Mrs Wyndham is the 
only discontented person at Bosemere, The foolish 
woman laments over her son as if he hM been 
robbed of his inheritance, though the young 
gentleman succeeds to an estate of ten thoasaod 
a year.* 

A year later, Mrs Wyndham had indeed real 
cause for grief. The young heir of Bosemere, 
always a delicate child, was lying beside his father 
in the family mausoleum. The bereaved mother 
resisted all Helena’s efforts to console her, and 
coldly refused her cordial invitation to remain at 
the Hall, She declared that she could no longer 
endure the place, and that she should live abroiKi 
for the rest of her miserable life. 

• Events have tints brought Helena back to the 
home of her childhood, now her own property. 


I I 
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She M a thoroughly happy wife and mother, 
a benefactress to the poor, and an admirable 
hostess, as her friends tlie Forresters and Dave- 
nants can testify; for they have all met at her 
hospitable mansion, and the families have pro- 
mised to exchange visits every year. 

Lady Davenant and Mrs Mortimer have had 
(MW dispute — it related to the jewel casket which 
was the first cause of their friendship. Each de- 
clared that the other had the greater claim to it. 
At length Helena conquered, insisting that her 
friend would no doubt give serious offence by 
parting with Aunt Barbara’s Present 

NEARLY BURIED ALIVE. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

In this Journal for October 1878, under the 
heading ‘ Nearly Buried Alive,’ are narrated two 
or three instances of narrow escapes from inter- 
ment before the proper time, and which occurred 
on the continent ‘Such occurrences,’ says a corre- 
spondent to whom we are indebted for the follow- 
ing experiences, ‘are by no means unknown in this 
country, even though burial seldoju follows closely 
upon (leath ; for in my limited circle in a com- 
paratively obscure country town, T have met with i 
several such, and I doubt not that other cases 
could be adduced which should at least teach i 
that special care should be taken to prove that | 
the supposed corpse is really dead, 

‘The following account was given me by the 
son of a lady, who was w’ithin a few hours of 
being consigned to the grave, upon the supposi- 
tion that she was dead. This lady, the wife of a 
captain in the royal navy, and in the middle 
of life, had for a considerable time been a 
source of great anxiety to her husb.and and 
family from failing health, and the liousehold 
had removed from the neighbourhood of London 
into a notedly salubrious part of Devonshire, 
hoping that a milder climate would have a 
beneficial effect upon the invalid. Their hopes 
were however, disappointed, as no improvement 
in the health of the patient took place ; and both 
husband and family felt that in a very short 
time their house would be invaded by death, and 
they wmuld have to mourn the loss of the beloved 
one. 'The decline of the patient was gradual in 
the extreme : one stage of weakness after another 
was reached, till at last the apparent transition 

came, and Mrs , to all appearance, died. It 

was midwinter when this happened, the weather 
very cold ; and as the house occupied by the 
family w'as remote from some of the friends an<l 
relatives who were invited to attend the funeral, 
which was to take place about a week after the 
supposed death, these w’ere requested, or found it 
necessary to reach Captain — ’s residence the 
evening before the day appointed for the inter- 
ment of the lady. Having reached the house of 
mourning, they adjourned to the chamber of death, 
and gazed upon the lifeless form of her whom they 
had so long revered and loved. 

‘ Dinner was served, and a sad doleful meal it 
was. As usual they went to the drawing-room 
after dinner, the bereaved father and husband 
accompanying them, and there they occupied tiiem- 
selves in recalling the various traits and excel- 
lencies of the departed. Whilst engaged in thi j 
manner, the room door was violently opened, and 


the footman, apparently as horror-stricken as man 
could be, entered, exclaiming : “If yon please sir, 
Missus’ ghost is walking ! ” 

‘ Captain immediately left the room, taking 

the footman, very much against his will, with him. 
Shutting the door, and enjoining the occupants 
not to follow him, ns he would be back quiekly, 
he at once crossed the hall and ascended the 
stairs, with the intention of going to the room 
where his deceased wife, as he supposed, was lying 
in her coffin ; but on turning into the corridor or 
passage at the top of the stairs, his courage was 
severely tested, for in his way there stood a figure 
clad in the habiliments of the grave ; yet although 
much startled, ho was equal to the occasion, and 
addressing the figure, said : “ God bless me, Mary " 
[his wife’s name], “ what are you doing here ? ” 

‘ Ilis wife — for it was his wife, and no ghost — 
answered very faintly : “ Oh, take me to the fire. 
I am frozen,” 

‘ He immediately got a blanket, wrapped it 
around her, and to the consternation of the 
servants, took her into the kitchen, where there 
was a large fire burning ; and soon with warmth, 
assisted by a very sparing administration of warm 
liquid, vital beat w'as restored. 

‘ When Ca]>tain returned to the drawing- 

room, it must be sujiposed he found the conqiany 
in a great state of excitement, wliich was not at 
all diminished by his statement of what had 
happened ; and nothing but an interview witli the 
supposed deceivsed lady would convince them that 
they had not a very few hours before seen her 
actually a corpse. And she, strange to .“ay, 
despite the shock caused by her finding herself 
w'herc she was and arrayed for llie grave (for she 
was conscious of having clambered out of the 
coffin), and the full narration of jiarticulivrs by 
her husband, and the consequent knowledge of 
the very narrow escape from premature burial 
she had ex])erienccd- she very quickly recovered 
much of her lost licallli and strength, and lived 
ou several years before she really died. 

‘ It is scarcely necessary to add tluit the mourn- 
ing friends were soon changed into joyful ones, 
and that the attendance of the undertaker, with 
his funereal appliances, was disjiensod with. 

‘ I was not told what was the opinion of the 
medical attendant upon this extraordinary occur- 
rence ; but as the son of the lady who, ti-s I stated 
before, told me of the circumstance, is now 
in England, and 1 hope to see him, 1 intend to 
take the opportunity of making full inquiries on 
this head, I may add that the mention of the 
matter was most repugnant to the lady in quetv 
tion, and any allusion to it was carefully checked 
by every member of the family. 

‘ The preceding account was narrated to me as I 
have described, after I had been telling my friend 
of the case wdiich 1 now proceed to state, and as 
corroborative of the opinion I then expressed to 
him that many persona were really buried alive. 
This occurrence, the subject of which approaclied 
a step nearer the grave than the one just recited, 
happened to a man whom I well know, and w’ho 
was in business for several years in the town in 
which I reside ; after which he left my neighbour- 
hood, and took a business in a town in the west 
of England, and for some months I heard nothing 
concerning him — in fact he had passed frqm my 
mind. But I clianced to be spending my annual 
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holiday on th6 South Devon coast, and one day 
had arranged to proceed to Dartmouth, in order to 
go up the Dart to Totness and view, as I have 
done several times before, the beautiful scenery 
which opens u6 to the traveller as he jouimeys 
the whole of the way between the two before- 
named places. 

‘Having accomplished so much of the pro- 
gramme marked out, I determined to return to 
my seaside lodgings by the railway instead of 
going over the same course I had travelled in 
the morning; and to do this I went to the Tot- 
ness station of the South Devon line, and whilst 
waiting there for a train to take me to my desti- 
nation, the down-train from London arrived ; and 
upon looking across the line, I recognised as one 
of the passengers, as the train drew up, a lady 
from my own town, and who when at home lived 
exactly opposite to me. She was an intimate 
friend of the wife of the person to whom 1 have 
alluded. I went to the back of the train, crossed 
the line on to the other platform, and introduced 
myself to the lady, of course romurkiug how 
strange it was that two neighbours, without any 
arrangement for the purpose, should meet two j 
hundred miles away from their respective homes. | 
She told me the occasion of her taking this long ‘ 
journey was a painful one, and that she w;i3 going ' 

to the house of her friend Mrs , the wife of | 

our late fellow-townsman. He was very seriously ; 
ill ; and his wife, lier friend, had written that j 
she was nearly exhausted hy auxie-ty and the j 
fatigues of nnusing, and that she, my neighbour, 
was proceeding to assist ns well as she could by 
her pre.scnce and lielj) in the sick household. This 
was the cxphinution of our meeting so long a 
distance from home. 

‘ The train moved on ; atid I heard nothing more 
of any of the ])orsons alluded to until 1 reached 
my own homii .at the expiration of my holiday, 

when upon in<iuiry 1 f mt I. that Mr w.as still 

very ill, that indeed there was no reasonable 
hope of bis recovery, and that in all probability 
a few days must bring about a conclusion of the 
matter by tlie de.atli of the sun'erer. 1 then for a ! 
week or two lost sight of the circumstance, having 1 
liusine.ss calls .away from home to attend to ; but | 
upon my .second return I saw the father of the : 
lady whom 1 had met in the train at Totness, and : 
who had so generously gone to help her IVicnd in ; 
her trouble ; and upon .asking him what new.s of i 

Mr , he told me his daughter was still there, I 

and that Mr , although still alive .and fa.st 

recovering his usual health, had to all ajipearance 
died ; that a coffin rvas made, and the supposed 
corpse placed in it ; and that upon the arrival of 
the day appointed for the funeral, and at the time 
for making the latest preparations for removing 
the bier, the undertaker’s man proceeded to screw 
the lid upon the coffin, when to the great conster- 
nation of the workman he saw the body move and j 
attempt to turn over. After his first fright, the ! 
man saw that he was in the presence of life and 
not death, and rendered what assistance was neces- 
sary to enable the prisoner to escape from his 
very perilous position. The supposed dead man 
gradually recovered consciousness ; but his surprise 
and horror were great, as he was fully sensible 
before the habiliments of death could be removed 
from his person. 

‘The crisis being past, comparative 'health and 


strength soon came; and much to the joy of 
wife and friends, he was able to again enter into 
I active life and its concerns. Since the event just 
described, Mr — — has thoroughly recovered, but 
has no remembrance whatever of the intervening 
days between his supposed death and resuscitation.’ 

[The practical application of the forgoing cases 
is that every one should learn to know how to 
distinguish actual from supposed death ; and that 
where in certain cases there lingers doubt as to 
the final release from life, the apparently dead 
should have the benefit of the doubt The 
following are the chief signs of acttuil death. 

The arrest of the pulse and the stoppage of 
breathing. No movement of the chest — no moist 
breath to dim a looking-glass placed before the 
mouth. These stoppages of pulse and breath may 
however, under certain conditions be reduced to 
so low an ebb, that it is by no means easy to 
decide whether or not they are completely anni- 
hilated, Cases too have been known in which 
the patient had the power of voluntarily suspend- 
ing these functions for a considerable time. The 
loss of irritability in the muscles (a fact which 
may be readily ascertained by a galvanic current) 
is a sign of still greater importance than even the 
aijparent stoppage of the heart or of the breath. 

The contractile power of the skin is also lost 
after death. When a cut is made through the 
skin of a dead body, the edges of the wound close, 
while a similar cut made during life presents an 
open or gaping appearance. 

An important change termed the riyor mortis 
takes place after death, at varying periods. The 
pliability of the body ceases, and a general stiff- 
ue.ss ensues. This change may appear within 
half-an-hour, or it may be delayed for twenty or 
thirty hour.=!, according to the nature of the dis- 
ease. It must however, be borne in mind that 
rigor mortis is not u continuous condition ; it lasts 
for twenty-four to thirty-six hours, and then 
passes away. It commences in the head and 
trunk, and then in the lower extremities, and 
dis.appeara in the same order. 

One of the most important of the various 
changes that indicate death is the altered colour 
of the surface of the body. Livid spots of various 
sizes occur from local congestions during life ; but 
the appearance of a green tint on the skin of the 
abdomen, accompanied by a separation of the 
cuticle or skin, is a certain sign that life is extinct. 
To these .symptoms may be added the h.alf-closed 
eyelids and dilated pupils ; and the lialf-closed 
lingers. These facts, which we have gleaned from 
the best authorities, may perhaps he at sonie time 
or other of practical use to our readers. — En.j 
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niiACKKOCK CASTt.E — AN OLU SAILOR’s YARN. 
There are not many now extant w'ho remember 
the old castle of Blackrock, near Cork ; and few- 
doubtless who do so with the same tender and 
pleasant associations os mj’self — the home of early 
days being witliin a stone’s-throw of the edifice. 
A curious-looking building.it was, standing on 
the site of the present Blac^ock Castle, its mi^ern 
•uccessor ; the rocky promontory on which it was 
built jutting out where the Lee — ^that loveliest of 
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rivers — makes a bend in its course ; looking up 
towards Cork on the one side, and on the other 
commandu^ a view down the river and around, 
the like of which for beauty of scenery it would be 
hard to match. 

The castle itself was a round tower, with a 
ctrcnlar chamber at top having large windows all 
round it, which had served to all appearance, as 
a lighthouse in the olden time ; and the roof was a 
dome-shaped cupola of lead, surmounted by a large 
yil It was rather quaint-looking than pictu- 
resque, though the graceful pencil of Crofton 
Croker, to whom the old castle, standing within 
view of his birthplace, was a dear and familiar 
object, contrived to render it with charming 
fidelity. In the first edition of his Fairy Legends, 
upon the page bearing the lines dedicating the 
book to Lady Chatterton, there was an exquisite 
vignette of the old castle, from an etching by him- 
8^. Pleasant it was on a summer’s day, sheltered 
from the sun by the projecting shadow of the lofty 
tower, to sit among the rocks at its base and watch 
the vessels as they appeared rounding the pro- 
montory. The chann^ was so near the castle and 
so deep, that they passed quite close to it. The 
trim pleasure-boat, and yacht with snow-white 
sails ; the stately brig ; tne Portuguese schooner 
with its curious sloping masts ; the collier clumsUy [ 
built and grimy ; the picturesque lighter, its sails 1 
deep red and glowing in the sun. And anon, all 
bustle, noise, and foam, would come the steamer, 
lashing the weaves with busy paddles, and panting 
off on its tumultuous course, leaving far behind a 
heaving track of yeasty water. 

There was a sort of quiet excitement, so to 
speak, in watching for the ships while lazily lying 
among the rocks ; the castle preventing their 
approach from being seen until they suddenly 
appeared so close as to seem almost within reach 
cd arm and voice. And then, when the tide was 
making, how soothing was the measured musical 
plash of the little waves as they came lap-lap over 
the stones in fairy circles ; stealing in with 
gentle murmuring sound and almost imperceptible 
advance. 

In the early mornings, when the fishing-craft 
were astir, the scene w'as a busy one. A boat 
with two men in it, one to row, the other to 
pay out the salmon-net piled up in the stem, 
would put out. A semicircle would be described 
by the rower, his comrade vigorously flinging out 
the net. Then would begin the hauling-in by the 
fishermen, in tucked-up trousers and bare legs, 
stationed on the beach at each end of the semi- 
circle. How anxiously they pulled, and how 
excited the groups of women and lads, looking 
on with creels and brakets, ready to receive the 
prize ! What exultation and what bustle when a 
fine haul of fish — splendid silvery salmon leaping 
in the nets — gladdened their expectant eyes ; and 
how blank the disappointment if nothing were 
taken, and women ana boys had to shoulder their 
baskets and march in dudgeon home ! Sometimes 
if their husbands were fiabing elsewhere, a passing 
boat would be hailed by the basket- women stand- 
ing at the castle steps. It would put in to the 
little creek, a bargain be struck, and a pile of 
hffit-caugbt Sprats be showered from it on the 


One of the rooms in the lower part of the tower 
was tenanted by an old crone, who wonld certainly 
have been burned for a witch had she lived in 
earlier times. Not that there was anything male- 
volent or witch- like in her face, which must have 
once been comely ; bnt her habits were strange 
and mysterious, and she was regarded with soper- 
stitious awe as something weird and uncanny. 
She spoke to no one, and would sit for days, and 
sometimes nights, motionless on a rock, looking 
down into the water. There was a talk of some 
tragedy in her early life connected with the river ; 
of all she loved having been swallowed up in 
its depths, their boat going down before her eyes. 
Bat the popular belief was that her real self had 
been carried off by the fairies in her youth, and 
this strange silent being left in her place. On 
stormy nights or in rough weather, when the 
waves were dashing up wildly against the tower, 
she never would remain inside, but might be seen 
on her accustomed rock, the red handkerchief — 
her usual head-covering — blown back, and her 
long gray hair streaming in the wind. Age and 
exposure to the elements had made her face a 
network of wrinkles, and the colour of a walnut 
shell She would have been a grand motlel for a 
Ilerkomer, whose genius, leaving youth and fresh- 
ness to other pencils, elects to depict humanity 
in its sere decay. This strange woman lived to be 
nearly a hundred years old, and the night she 
died Blackrock Ga.stle was burned to the ground ! 

The wake was an orgie surpassing what will 
often take place when, os in the present instance, 
death has caused neither grief nor sympathy, and 
there are no feelings to be hurt by untimely 
mirth. It wonld have been rank heresy to insinu- 
ate that some spark unnoticed during the drinking, 
smoking, dancing, flirting, and general revelry, liad 
caused the catastrophe ; the deed wa.s of course 
attributed to the fairies. As long as ‘ one of their 
own ’ was its inhabitant, the ‘ good peojde ’ pro- 
tected the place ; but they could not sufl'or it 
to become, after her, the dwelling of an ordinary 
mortal ; so destroyed the castle to prevent its 
being thus desecrated. 

The scene of the conflagration was one to be 
remembered by those who, like myself, witnessed 
it. Qlanmire and the opposite hanks of the river 
lit up by the burning glo w, which brought out in 
strong relief villas and treea and every object 
along the shore. The roar of the flames, leaping 
fiercely upwards, their crimson glare reflected 
blood-like in the dancing waves and on the 
I excited up-tumed faces of the crowds surging 
inside the castle-yard. The rescued coffin, with 
its silent tenant, laid on the turf, awe-stricken 
groups surrounding it. The crash of falling 
timbers, and evejy now and then a shower oi 
molten lead from the cupola plashing down and 
plunging with angry hiss into the waters. 

Among the dismayed lookers-on at the destmo- 
tion of the time-honoured building was an old 
sailor who loved Blackrock Castle well ; a native 
of the village, who had come to end his days in 
the place that gave him birth* He was a bit of a 
character in his way, full of wise saws and storiM 
of adventures that had happened during hia 
voyages ; and these yams he loved to tell as he 
leaned over the low wall of the castle-yard, or 
lounged about among the rocks and fishingiboate 
I on the beach, where every day he was to be xbnnd. 
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Many of his stories live in my meinoT]r still, and 
one 1 will repeat now as nearly as possible in his 
own words. 

‘ ' Twas in the last voyage I ever made before 
coming to lay u|) my old bones ashore for good, 
that what I am going to tell your honours nap- 
pened*. Nancy oar ship was called, hailing from 
Cork, bound for Van Diemen’s Land ; ‘and we were 
lying in the Mer6ey, waiting for our passengers. 
'The captain was short of hands, and we got two 
or three aboard before we sailed. Among them 
was a young fellow who gave his name as Bruce ; 
i nigh upon twenty-four years of age or thereabouts, 

I seemingly. He shipped as an ordinary seaman ; 
but it was easy to see there was a difference 
betune himself and the others, from tlie talk 
and the ways of him. A fine-looking young 
fellow too as eyes could wish to see ; tall and 
broad-shouldered. Well, your honours, we weren’t 
very long after leaving port, and the N ancy getting 
well out to sea, when there was the world’s commo- 
tion on board. And what was it but a poor little 
stowaway they had discovered crouched up hiding 
under the fore-hatch, and were hauling out to 
bring him to the captain. A bit of a chap ho was, 
with rings of golden hair curling all round his 
head, a purty oval face, an’ the great large blue 
eyes lifted up pitiful an’ swimming in tears ; for 
he was frightened out of his seven senses, the 
cr’ature, when he was caught, and the rough fel- 
lows pulling at him. Before you could turn about 
Bruce was luongside ; and “ Boys,” sez he, “lave go 
j of the child; there ’.s no harm in liim. Don’t drug 
I liim. I know who he is, and will make it straight 
! with the ca];»tain.” 

I ‘A bright handy little fellow he was ; active 
as a bee, and willing an’ ready to do any odd 
job that turned up on board. The men would 
liave liked nothing better than to make a pet and 
a play-toy of him ; but lie was as shy os a bird, 
and made no freedom v ih any one, keeping 
i hisself to hisself. The captain took to the young 
un wonderful. He W’as a family man, you see, 
with a wife and childer in the (Jove of (.kirk ; anil 
he ’d have little tleorge in his cabin painting, and 
colouring picters and such-like. The boy could 
do ’em beautiful ! Helping the steward was what 
they kep him to chiefly ; but for rough work 
on deck, or anything o’ that kind, he was too 
tendtlier entirely. ’Twasn’t fit for the donny 
little wliito hands of him, bless you ! Bruce, it 
seems, had known the lad afore, and used to have 
an eye on him constant, to see he got good treat- 
ment ; not that many on board the Nancy would 
have harmed little (deorge. One day a big surly 
brute of a boy vre had in the ship told him to do 
something that was beyond his strength, and was 
going to kick him because he wasn’t able. Bruce, 
who was never very far off somehow, rushed at the 
fellow, his face afire with rage. “ You cowardly 
rascal,” he cried, grabbing him by the collar and 
shaking him till you ’d think the teeth would he 
shook out of his head, “ you offer to do that again 
—you dare to lay a finger on that child — and 
I’ll break every bone in your body.” There 
were a good many jeers among the men at the 
way Bruce watched and spied after his “little 
brother,” as they nicknamed him ; but they said 
nought to his face. There was something about 
the man tliat made folks keep their dis- 

tance. ’Twasn’t for any likeness betund ’em they 


were called “brothers,” The young oae wn 
as fair as a lily and bright and smiling ; with 
hair that, when the sun was upon it, look^ iot 
alTthe world like shining gold ; and Bruce was 
dark-complexioned, with mack locks and a grave 
countenance. 

* The voyage was a fair one. ISTothing to make 
a remark upon till it was well nigh over ; and 
then a sadden squall came on. Ugly customers 
they are, them squalls ; and you ’re never safe 
from them in those latitudes, ’ihey ’ll spring up 
upon you so suddent and with such violence, that 
if you ’re not as quick as thought, “ Davy’s looker” 
would be the word for the ship and every soul 
aboard. In a minute all bands were turned up, 
and orders sung out to shorten sail. It was no 
end of a hurry. In less than no time the royals 
and top-gallant sails were furled, and a reef taken 
in the topsails ; every man at his best along the 
yards. Little George — always ready to help — 
jumped into the fore-rigging to get aloft and stow 
the fore-royal. Bruce was after him like a shot. 
Too late ! Whether the child missed his footing 
or got giddy, none could know ; down he fell, on 
to the deck. There wasn’t stir or sound — his neck 
was broken ! ’ 

Here the old man paused and took off his hat. 
Extracting from it a cotton handkerchief rolled 
in a wis]} inside, be passed it across bis brows 
before he resumed his story. 

* I 'm an aged man, your hononrs, and I ’ve seen, 
I daresay, as much trouble an’ grief an’ beart- 
Bcald as any one else in this sorrowful world ; but 
never, before or since, did I meet the equal of 
Bruce’s despair when be seen the “ little brother” 
lying dead forenent him. He flung himself down 
on the deck, convulsed-like with agony ; and 
when he come to, he wound his arms about the 
corpse, and keeping every one off, and not letting 
man or mortal touch it but himself, lifted it np 
and staggered off like one that was drunk. 

‘ And then it all came out. Little George was 
Bruce’s wife. They had known each other from 
childhood, and had been promised to one another 
and hand-fasted from since they were boy and 
girl. Both belonged to the best of families ; and 
the parents and friends on all sides were agreeable 
to the marriage ; but the young man’s father got 
into money troubles by reason of a bank that 
broke ; and her people seeing he had no means of 
supporting her, wouldn’t liear of their mairying. 
All was forbid betune them, and they were 
parted from one another. But they couldn’t live 
asunder ; so, like a pair of young* fools, as they 
M’ere — God help ’em ! — they ran away and got 
spliced unknown. Bruce, as I call him still — 
though that wasn’t his right name— ^thought if 
tliey could only get to Van Diemen’s Land, he’d 
easy make out a living there for the both of them; 
and she too with such good hands for picter-d raw- 
ing and the like. So they came^ in the manner 
I ’vc told you aboard of the Nancy ; for there 
was no other way they could sail tc^ether, not 
having a penny in the world. The young man 
had their marriage lines, which he shewed the 
captain; and her weddin’ ring, that she wore 
round her neck, the cr’ature! tied with a blue 
ribbon. And be had papers and letters and 
docyments proving the birth and station of him 
and herself, and the grand folks they come of. 
He was twenty-three years of age, he said ; and 
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liieiwiBinig iipfoi; eii^teen; though you'd never 
but whit the Wfts than that, 

hf z<QM<iin {air and ianooent-looking, 

slendar in boy’s clothea 

*lt wi^:ii joirroirfal nght vrhen^ the day after 
; tiih Ihe remains of the p^r young thing 

■ ■ iPHDpJ, ^^tni^pbt OB deck sewed up in a hammock ; 

round to hear the funeral 
^Beiwee read over them. There wasn’t one of the 
: v;rtewthat wasn’t grieved to the heart for our little 
that had made the voyage with us, and 
b^htened up the old ship wdth purty ways— 
blithesome as a robin and sperrity. Even the big 
lubberly boy, that no one thought had a soft spot 
about him, was crying like rain, skulked behind 
the rest ; and there was moisture in the eyes of 
many a rough old salt, and brown hands brushed 
across them. 

‘But never a tear, good or bad, did Bruce sbed. 
He stood beside the corpse, the living image of 
despair, with gray haggard face and parched lips ; 
his eyes wild and bloodshot, with a kind of stony 
glare in them that wasn’t natural. AVe none of us 
liked bis looks. The captain took hold of him j 
by the sleeve and spoke some pitiful word.s, trying ! 
to rouse him a bit ; but lord ! you might jxs well \ 
talk to the dead in their graves. He didn’t hear j 
, or notice anything. j 

‘ At last the part of the service was come to i 
when the remains are slipped off into the sea ; | 
and at that he gave a great start ; and setting his ; 
teeth, with one leap he was over the side, reaching j 
the water a’niost as soon as the corpse. Down to ; 
the bottom they .sank both together— the living | 
and the dead — and disappeared ! God pardon : 
him, poor fellow ! he didn’t know what lie was | 
doing. j 

‘ Yes, your honours, twas a sad occurrence ; s 
but there’s an old saying, that no good comes of | 
going again’ the will of them tiiat reared us. It | 
brings, sure enough, neither luck nor grace.’ I 


r S A N D U L A ! 

Oh, rsandfila ! ever mournful name ! 

At once our glory and our lasllns; sliaine ; 

For where thy rugged hills o'erphade the plain— 

By thy dark wandors pitilessly slain — 

Nine hundred Britons for their couutiy l.ded. 

To helpless slaughter by some blunder led ! 

For this our tearful cheeks should blush in shame. 
O’er the dimmed ’scutcheon of our tarnished fame ; 
For tills the fire should flash from out onr eyes, 

Our bosoms heave, upborne by S'engeful sighs. 

Yet while our hearts deplore their }iaple.s.s doom, 

A glorious halo rises through the gloom — 

Gilding our sorrow with its geii’rous light — 

For ev’ry soldier in that fearful fight, 

Whose bravery redeems a blundVing crime, 

Stands out a hero to the end of time ! 

Oh, mourn, ye mothers ! tender mai<iens, w^oep ! 
For those who ’neath that rocky mountain sleep, 
Where Britain’s sons in all their manly pride, 

For you, for us, for Britain’s glory died ! 

Where noble Youth and humbler Manliood stood, 
And sealed their patriotism with their blood. 

Where Smith his silent camion spiked and fell. 

With Pulleiue, Bumford, in that wild peli-raeli; 
Where Coghill, Melvill, their loved colours bore 
Till Death o’ertook them on Tugela’s shore ! 


Dark was that day, though Afrlc’s burning aun 
Beamed fioreely where the bloody deed was dor o. 

With lightsome hearts, too careless of their fat^ , 

With cheerful eye and bosoms all elate, 

On went those Britons ^ iheir iierried 
With high contempt to seek their dusky loos. 

With martial fire each eager bosom bums, 

And tame pmantion each disdainful, spurns f 
Noar with swift suddenness, from right, from left, 
From o’er the hills, from et’iw rocky cleft— 

In countless hordes — the dusky warriors swanUt 
Each with bis spear and shield upon his arm* 

No shout of triumph rends the startled air, 

But stealthy as a tiger from his lair— 

And just as pitiless — on, on, they sweep, 

In silence dread and ominously deep! 

Now sound the trumpets with their loud alarms, 

And leaden hail pours forth from British arms 1 
Each murd’rouB volley breaks that living wall, 

A hundred Zulus at each volley fall ! 

Yet as their comrades drop, tlie savage foes 
Step o’er the dying, and their ranks re-close ; 

And still they come, like locusts o’er the plain, 

And gun and rifle mow their ninks in vain* 

What could they do, each gallant British son, 

By savages outnumbered twelve to one ? 

What could they do, but as they did — right vvell — 
And precious English lives right dearly sell ? 

Giants not Britons, now could only boast 
The dire defeat of that exhaustie.ss host t 
Not KngUslunen, but demi-gods wore meet 
To cause tluKse cjuntlos.s myriads retreat I 

Now witli a cry the smoky air is rent, 

An awful cry — * The arnmniiiti^m \s s])eut !’ 

Yet on, those legions swann - on ev'ry hand 
They fall o'erwhelining on tliat fated band. 

With bayonets lixe<l, Britanniaks son.s engage 
Those barVrous hosts with patriotic nvge, 

In fierce contention, and with murd'rons toil, 
Disjuiting inch by inch th’ en.sanguined .soil ; 

Hurling them back like*rock-bescatterod wave,;. 

But still the fight with new-born vigour raves, 

For like tlie ocean, with redoubled £or»a.\ 

They still advance upon tludr course. 

Now faint and weary wax those Briii.sli lioarts, 

And weakly ward the evcr-show’ring dart.s. 

The foe infTea.sing, mingling hand to hand, 

In one broad belt inclose the sinking baud! 

Now with huge strength they hurl their slauglitered 
friemhi, 

As glmstly nil;s.silc.s on our bayonet -end;? ! 

Then closing round Ihoir thu:> <mcanibert-d foes, 

They aiin their weapons, and direct tlioir blows ! 

See in one mass, in dire confusion blent, 

Briton and Zulu ’---while the air is rent 
With horrid sound.s, as with discordant eri<*s 
A conqu'ror triumphs, or the vamiuiahed (Fov; ! 

But now tlie end is near. From ev'ry side 
The foemcn surge — an e’er increasing tide — 

Like Titans fight the now exhausted few ; 

What courage can — tho.se fainting Britons do. 

Till pressed l)y 'wludming numbers on each hand, 

Each hero sinks upon the blood-stained sand ; 

Then — as the foe regains his frowning hills, 

And Diugan’s song the dark’ning welkin fills — 
Breathes out his life beneath the crimson sun, 

And rsandCda’a massacre is done ! 

HAEDiiia Lawbbkck. 
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THE SUBSIDENCE OF LAND IN THE 
SALT DISTRICTS OP CHESHIRE 

It may not be very generally known, that most 
of the salt which conics to our table, or which is 
used for cookery and endless other purposes, is 
obtained not from the sea, but from extensive 
mines of the solid material. The 'working and 
tlje subsequent processes of refining salt give 
occupation to numbers of workpeople in various 
parts of England, but mon; especially in Cheshire, 
which may be. termed the headquarters of the 
iiidu.str}'. 'Wherever the.se operations arc cai’ried 
on, the surface of the ground is continually sub- 
siding, to an extent tliut necessitates a constant 
system of projqnng u}) and repairing of houses 
situated in the vicinity ; not the mere ordinary 
pinking that occa.sionally oo irs in the coal-mining 
districts, but one of a much more formidable 
description, as we shall proceed to explain. 

The first thing that strikes a stranger in visiting 
either North wich or Winsf(ud--the two great 
centres of the salt-trade— is the dilapidated 
iq»pearance of many of the houses and the uneven 
surface of the .streets and roads. As he walks 
down the main street of Northwich, a number of 
miniature’ valleys seem to cross the road, and in 
their immediate neighbourhood the houses are 
many of them far out of the perpendicular. Some 
overhang the street as much as two feet; whilst 
others lean on their neighbours and push them 
over. Chimney-stacks lean and become danger- 
ous ; whilst doors and windows refuse to open j 
and close properly. Many panes of glass are 
broken in the windows ; the walls exhibit cracks 
from the smallest size up to a width of ‘three or 
four inches ; and in the case of brick arches over ' 
doors and passages, the key brick has either fallen 
out or is about to do so, and in many cases short 
beams have been substituted for the usual arch. 
In the inside, things are not much better. The 
ceilings are cracked and the cornices fall down ; 
whilst the plaster on tho walls and the paper 
covering it, exhibit manifold chinks and crevices. 
The doors either refuse to open ’without being 


! continually altered by the joiner, or they swing 
I back into the room the moment they are unlatched, 
j The floors cannot be kept level ; and frequently 
i a billiard-table will require packing at one end 
■ some two or three inches, to keep it level. Many 
I of the houses are bolted and tied together, but 
j even then they cannot be kept riglik 
I This is not merely an odd case, or here and 
I there a house ; hut for sometimes twenty, some- 
times fifty, and occasionally a hundred yards each 
way from tlie little valleys crossing the streets, 
the houses are affected in this manner. If it 
were no worse, it would he had enough ; but 
unfortunately the bolting and tying of the houses 
cannot prevent their destruction. The time comes 
wlien they are declared unfit for human habitation 
and must be taken down. Property in the main 
.street being valuable for business purposes, the 
houses and shops must be rebuilt 

■Within the last few years a special plan of 
building allowed by the Local Government Board 
has been adopted. This system is one that allows 
a strong xvooden canying-heam, xvith a framework 
bolted and tied together, and the spaces filled in 
with light brickwork, to he used. Buildings 
under the new system — which is somewhat similar 
to that which has been so successfully adopte<l in 
America — can he raised by means of screw-jacks. 
Either the whole house or shop, with all in it, can 
be raised bodily, or if the back sinks and not tho 
front, or one side or corner more than another, the 
affected portion can he raised. Until this system 
was adopted, a house so far gone as to be dan- 
gerous was considered past redemption, and was 
in consequence pulled down. Indeed, within the 
last three years more than five thousand pounds 
has been spent in the neighbourhood of one of 
these sinkings in rebuilding property, and as mucK 
more w’ill soon he necessary. Many houses have 
been taken down and not rebuilt in consequence 
of the very treacherous nature of the ground. 

Owing to constant watchfulness, very few 
accidents occur. Now and then a gable falls ; 
hwt, considering the extremely dangerous-looking 
buildings that are to he constantly met with, the 
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waxiAst is, that loany Uvea ate not lost. Thus 
atmch for the sinkings that so seriously affeot 
house-property and the streets and roads, as well 
as the gas and water pipea ' 

In the neighbourhood of both Northwich and 
Winsfbrd, and in immediate connection with the 
rivey tFeasrer, are immense lakes or bodies of 
water of many hundreds of acres in total extent. 
These are locally called 'Flashes,’ and the most 
important near Northwich is called the ‘ Top of 
the Brook.’ These Flashes were at one time the 
flat meadows, bordering the Weaver or some of its 
tributary brooks. This land has sunk until it has 
become covered ■with water. It must not however, 
be supposed that the Flashes are mere shallow 
swamps. They vary in depth from a few feet 
to fifty, and over many acres vary from thirty to 
forty feet in depth. The largest man-of-war could 
swim safely in the Top of the Brook ; and as this 
piece of water — nearly of the shape of the letter L 
— ^has a length in each arm of about half a mile, 
with a breadth averaging fully one quarter of a 
mile, some idea may be obtained of the nature and 
extent of the sinking. The whole of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood still sinks rapidly, and 
year by year the w’atcr covers more ground. The 
land subsides gradually here ; but when we go 
a quarter of a mile to tne north-east of the Top of 
the Brook, we come across a subsidence of a still 
more alarming character. Here the ground sinks 
bodily in immense masses to a great depth. A 
tiny brook or ditch that a child could skip across, 
assed over flat fields some five years ago. Gra- 
ually the land began to sink, and cracks opened 
in the surface right across the course of the brook. 
The. water went down the crevices. The land 
immediately sank more rapidly ; huge cracks 
wide enough for a man to slip down, formed, and 
very soon a district extending fully one thousand 
feet in length by as many in breadth, sank rapidly 
to a depth of forty or fifty feet in the centre, and 
was filled up to a certain height with water, which 
covered the hedges and trees. At times cracks ' 
opened in the bottom of this lake, and the whole 
of the water rushed rapidly below, causing still 
more extensive sinking. A row of cottages in 
the neighbourhood has recently been taken down, 
the cracks reaching and running through the 
midst of them. 

Besides the gradual subsidences just mentioned, 
there are others of a sudden character. The ground 
commences to sink in a circular form about the 
size of a well Suddenly it falls in, and the sides 
rapidly spread outwards, the circle widening as 
the hole cfeepens. Whilst we are writing, this has 
occurred, ana a hole of only eight yards in diameter 
and four or five yards deep, of a crater-like shape, 
has formed. This is a miniature hole. One in its 
immediate neighbourhood is a hundred yards in 
diameter. These holes, many of them forty or 
fifty feet deep, in time become filled with water, 
forming small deep lakes. In one district there 
axe eight of these lakes in immediate proximity, 
and signs that others will soon be formed. 

We will now say a few words as to the cause of 
this serious sinking of land in the salt districts. 

Underneath the whole of the town of North- 
wich, and extending on the north and east for 
Bome considerable distance, are beds of rock-salt. 
The same is the case with Winsford and neigh- 
booxbood ; and the description we shall now give 


of Northwich salt-beds will efxactly apply to those 
of Winsford, except that the latter Me rather deeper 
from the surface and are thicker. 

The upper clays, sands, and gravels met with 
immediately under the surface-sail l^ong to the 
‘drift.’ Under these we meet witn days and 
marls, with thin layers of gypsum ; these belong 
to the Trias or New Red Sandstone formation, in 
which rock-salt is very largely found. At a depth 
of about forty yards we meet with the first bed of 
rock-salt. This is on the average seventy-five feet 
thick. Below this there is a stratum of indurated 
clay about thirty feet thick, interpenetrated by 
thin veins of pink rock-salt. Below this again we 
find the second bed of rock-salt. This is from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty feet thick. 
Lower still, as far as tested, tliere arc thin bods of 
salt and cliiy. But we have only to deal with the 
two beds of rock-salt just mentioned, and locally 
known as Top Rock-salt and Bottom Rock-salt. 

The county of Chester presents a peculiar for- 
mation. The rocks on all sides dip towards the 
centre. Northwich and Win.sford lie in this 
centre, and the drainage naturally tends towards 
the salt-beds which occupy the place of large 
salt lakes of a former geological period. When 
the surface-water which percolates through the 
soil, reaches the upper salt-rock, it commences at 
once to feed upon it, and does so until the water 
has taken up salt enough to become what is 
scientifically termed witurated. It then forms what 
is called brine ; and if we take one hundred gallons 
of this saturated brine we shall find it contains 
about twenty-seven gallons of salt and seventy- 
three gallons of water. As soon as saturation takes 
place no further ‘ taking-up ’ of the salt occurs ; 
and were the brine to remain below, no nnschief 
would happen ; but it is so much cheaper and 
better to make white salt from brine than from 
rock-salt, that the brine is not allowed to remain 
below, but is pumped up, and the water, or at least 
a portion of it, evaporated ; and so the twenty- 
seven per cent, of salt contained in it is 
abstracted and sold. As the pumping of this 
brine is continuou.s, constant stream.^ of it must 
run to the pumping-place. These streams com- 
mence as fresh water, which, reaching the rock- 
salt, eats it away on its course to the pump- 
ing centres. Day by day, the str<xim by taking 
up the salt widens and* deepens its bed, until 
the u])por portion of the rock-salt i.s covered 
by innumerable valleys of greater or less width 
and depth. The superincumbent clays and soils 
gradually sink into these brine valleys, and form 
subsidences on the surface of the soil corre- 
sponding with the valleys in the rock-salt below. 
We now see how the sinkings, so destructive to 
house-property and to the streets and roads, ara 
formed. Where numbers of the.se streams meet in 
a partially saturated condition they form literally 
an underground river of great depth and width, 
and cause the subsidences calleu the Flashy ; 
although, in some of these cases, the causes which 
have produced the more sudden subsidences have 
also operated. The fresh water bolow—like the 
rain above— is distributed tolerably fairly over 
the whole surface of the rock-salt, so that there is 
a general subsidence of the greater portion ol tine 
salt district ; yet the most rapid sinkings occur in 
the courses of what we may call the underground 
rivulets uid streams. * 



The qimnti^ of white salt mantifactared yearly 
ia ChesfaiTe is about a million and a hail 
tons. And if we take the amount mannlao 
tur^ in 1878 as one million three hondred and 
sixty*six thQusaad tons, and reckon thirty-two 
cwts. of salt to represent a cubic yard, we find 
no less than 853,750 cubic yards of rock-salt 
abstracted in brine in one year. This represents 
fully one hundred and seventy-six and a half 
acres of rock-salt one yard thick. Imagine this 
going on from year to year, and there can be no 
difficulty in seeing that an immense subsidence 
of the overlying clays and marls must take place 
to supply the vacancy created, and the conse- 
quences before described must inevitably follow. 

A few words more may be added in explanation 
of sudden subsidences. W e have spoken only of the 
manufacture of white salt from the brine. Beside 
this, every year there are about one hundred and 
fifty thousand tons of rock-salt mined. The upper 
bed of rock-salt was discovered in 1670, and for a 
century no other mine but it was wrought; and the 
neighbourhood of North wich to the east and north- 
east is literally honey-combed with these ‘top 
mines.’ In 1780 the bottom rock-salt was dis- 
covered, and now all the mines are w’orked in the 
lower bed, it being purer, that is freer from clay. 
Large pillars varying from five yards square in the 
top mines to eight, ten, and even twelve yards 
square in the bottom mines, are left to support the 
roof. No fresh water ever reaches the surface of 
the bottom bed of rock-salt, but as we have before 
said, nearly every portion of the surface of the 
upper rock-salt is eaten away by it. Now when 
this fresh water runs over the rock-salt forming the 
roof of an old mine, it cats it away and thins it. 
It first finds its way to the old shaft, and destroys 
the salt in its immediate neighbourhood ; which 
goes on until the salt supporting the upper clays 
is eaten away, then the shaft commences to col- 
lapse, and falling rapiilly,’ ’to the mine below, 
causes the funnel-shaped holes locally called ‘ rock 
pit holes.’ When the roof of the mine gives w'ay 
also, then the land above not only sinks and forms 
a gigantic funnel, but slips in and forms huge 
cracks and steps. Wlien again a large body of 
perfectly fresh water finds a vent into these" old 


its binges, perhaps to be utilised iu a jdmnay 
way. The ceiling was dark with smoke and greep. 
with damp ; and the floor consisted partly of brick, 
and partly of boards to whose grimy surface the 
wholesome friction of soap and scrubbing-brush 
was unknown. Two or three tables, a battered 
dresser, a scanty supply of crockery and kitchen 
utensils, a plate-ra^, and a few rush-bottomed 
chairs and wooden stools, completed the furniture 
of this uninviting interior. 

On a movable hook above the fire of mingled 
peat and coal swung the iron pot wherein the 
dinner of the master of the house was cooking. 

I And in front of the fire, basking in the welcome 
warmth, and fixing hungry eyes upon the iron 
vessel whence proceeded hissing sounds and the 
steam of hot meat, had been, when the Black 
Miller entered, a lean cat, which slunk away like 
a guilty thing, w’hen it recognised its amiable 
proprietor, into a dismal back-kitchen that led 
into a yet more di.smal yard. On a round table, 
undecorated by any cloth, stood two blue willow- 
pattern plates, a deep dish of coarse yellow earthen- 
ware, a jug, a mug, and a black-handled knife and 
fork, and long spoon of tarnished pewter. There 
were also the luxuries, in cracked teacups, of salt 
and mustard, in the way of preparations for the 
Black Miller’s mid-day meal. 

Ralph Swart, as he stood, booted and spurred, 
his broad-brimmed napless hat pulled down over 
bis massive brows, and his loaded horse-whip still 
in his ungloved hand, every finger of which, like 
the paws of a bear, was hairy almost to the nail, 
amidst his hideous Lares and Penates, might at 
first sight have been taken for some grim survival 
of the grand old Puritan type. It would have^ 
been easy to imagine him, in sad-coloured raiment 
and falling bands, busy among the fierce zealots 
employed in chopping down Maypoles, smashing 
the painted windows of cathedrals, and homing 
witches. But one glance at bis keen, cruel eye — 
the eye, as has been already mentioned, of a bird 
of prey, by turns dull and piercing, but never 
softening, as human eyes should do, under the 
influence of human sympathy — would have dis- 
pelled the idea. 

The Black Miller’s first act, on entering his 


abandoned top mines, it proceed.s to attack roof cheerless abode, had been to lock and bolt the 


and sides and pillars, and soon there is a general 
collapse similar to the one we have described. 
When the water is saturatetl, little damage is done. 
Hence tlie mines abandoned in the lower rock-salt 
are u.sed as reservoirs for brine, and form the chief 
source of supply to North wich. But should the 
time come when the water reaching these reser- 
voirs is not saturated, there will then be sub- 
sidences of a more gigantic and fearful character 
than those we have been describing. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XXn.— RALPH BWARt’s HOME. 

The large apartment, kitchen, or house-jdace, 
which occumed nearly the whole of the ground 
floor of the Black Miller’s dwelling, had originally 
been divided by a wooden partition into two rooms 
of unequal size. But one half of the partition had 
been roughly hewn away, to serve for firewood it 
might be conjectured by the splintered condition 
of such scraps of planking as still clung to the 
discolofired wall ; while the door had beer wrenched 


outer door— -a door of sound oak, clamped with 
iron on the inside, and provided with more and 
stronger fastenings — bar and bolt and chain — than 
are commonly seen in a farmhouse. His next,, 
after a brief survey of the familiar objects around 
him, was to draw’ near to the smoky fire, and with 
a long trident-shaped iron fork that hung on a 
nail beside a rusty ladle, to test the degree of 
tenderness to which the contents of the steaming 
iron pot had attained in the course of their pre- 
paration. Apparently he was satisfied with the 
result ; for his next act was to unlock a cupboara 
and to take out from it some cheese and the 
remains of a loaf, as well as a stoneware bottle, 
tightly corked. Then he flung, rather than placed, 
the boiled pork and greens within the dish ot 
yellow earthenware, laid aside his hat, and draw- 
ing, or rather dragging, one of the rush-bottomed 
chairs nearer to the table, began his meaL 
There are diners and diners, as thera are din- 
ners and dinners. Ralph Swart ate like a wol^ 
w«)lfislily. There are men who, dinii^ alone, 
which few of us care to do, eat carel^ly or 
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coarsely, and others who in solitude are nice about 
the niceties of table etiquette, and eat as though 
they wew sti^ banqueters feasting in presence 
of a critical audience. But the sjvvage master of 
the Bdni of Death seemed to take a perverse 
pleasure in the barbaric simplicity of his rude 
repast. He was hungry after nis early hours and 
his long ride, and he seemed never weary of 
devouring pork and cabbage. He was thirsty too. 
The jug held water, and the stone bottle, gin. 
He mixed the two liquids together with a careless 
hand — a little more, a little less— what mattered 
it to the robust constitution and the seasoned head 
of the Black Miller! He drank, and freely; but 
the liquor had no apparent effect on nerves or 
brain. Then, as he replaced the cork in the stone- 
ware bottle, and surveyed the table equipage and 
the scraps of meat in the yellow dish, he laughed 
hoarsely as he said : ‘ LucuUus dines with Lucullus ! 

I forget my Juvenal now— Martial too ; but there 
is something Eoman, after all, about my simple 
fare. The masters of the world loved pork— not 
in tMs shape though, I fancy, and they drank 
Falemian, where I drink — gin.' 

At this moment the lean cat, stimulated by j 
the clatter of knife and fork, and rendereil I 
hungrier by the scent of meat, thrust its anxious ! 
head past the door-jamb of the back-kitchen, and 
mewea appealingly. 

‘Be off, you brute!’ thundered the Black Miller, 
making a feint of hurling the stoneware bottle 
at the feline suppliant, and again the cat slunk ! 
off like a guilty thing. Then Ralph Swart filled | 
and lit a pipe which he took from the broad | 
wooden kitchen mantel-piece, and for a brief space I 
was lost in the curling smoke-wreaths and medi- 
tative joys of the strongest shag tobacco. After 
a time he rose, knocked out the ashes of his pipe, 
and hcedfully replaced the pipe itself in its former 
position ; then locking up the stoneware bottle 
and the remains of his meal, he went up-stairs, ! 
his steel spurs clanking on the bare boards at 1 
every sten. j 

The Black Miller’s bedroom was by no means 
what such a person’s sleeping-apartment might 
be expected to be. We arc all nowever, incon- 
sistent, perhaps happily so, and Ralph Swart’s 
chamber presented some evidences of civilisation 
that seemed strangely out of place in that gannt 
iil-omened house. The floor was carpeted. The 
brass bedstead and bedding were clean and trim. 
The furniture was old but good, of walnut chiefly ; 
there were shelves on which stood some thirty 
volumes, old as to their shabby binding.^, and 
dusty as to their neglected leaves, but neatly 
ranged in rows ; the brushes and razors on the 
massy dressing-tdWe of black oak were plain 
enough, Wt in good condition. On the chimney- 
piece stood^ between two tall pewter candlestick-s, 
an alarum clock, loud enough to have broken the 
rest of the ^ven Sleepers. 

One other object hung on brass hooks above 
the chimney-piece. It was a gun. Now, that a 
farmer or miller should have a gun in his house 
is the merest matter of course ; but it is seldom 
that the firearm in question is so handsome a 
weapon as that one, with its barrels of damascened 
steel and stock of w'ell-carved and highly polished 
wood, suspended above the Black Miller’s tire- 
less grate. There was a silver, plate let into tVe 
I stock, which once perhaps had borne the inscrip- 




tion of a name. But if so, the file had effectually 
obliterated the letters of the name. Ralph Swart 
took down the gun— it was a breechloader — and 
examined the cartridges — for the piece was loaded 
— with the nicest care. Then he'repljaced them in 
their chambers, reclosed the mechanism, and hung 
up the gun again upon its brass hooks. .‘This 
was a novelty, then !’ muttered the Black Miller. 

‘ How little the old fool knew ’ He said no 

more, but turning away, opened a bureau or 
escritoire in dark wood, with a key of curious 
and delicate make, whicli he took from an inner 
pocket. 

The sight which met the eyes of the Black 
Miller was that of several bundles of papers 
tied with red tape, os in a lawyer’s office ; aud 
certain ledgers and day-books methodically piled, 
from which Ralph Swart, after a careful study of 
the lettering ou their marbled backs, selected one, 
undid the brass clasps, and opened the volume. 
Now there is no reason of course why a rustic 
miller, like any other trader in town or country, 
should not bo punctilious as to his accounts and 
accurate as to his memoranda. But very few men 
of the mill, whether that mill turn out flour or 
yarn or long-cloth or carpetings, would trouble 
themselves to keep such books as those of the 
Black Miller, carefully indexed, tabulated, and 
compiled with a patient ingenuity that would 
have been creditable to n prefect of police. Turn- 
ing over the leaves, Ralph Swart read attentively 
numerous paragraplis written in a clerkly hand, 
aud giving marginal references to documents regu- 
larly registered. Then, with something between a 
laugh and a groan, ho reclosed the volume, and 
locked it up once more in the bureau. 

‘Posted up!’ said the Black Miller sneoringly — 
‘posted up to the last available moment. No 
general sliould neglect the Intelligence Depart- 
ment.’ He said no more ; but pushing the piece 
of furniture aside— no .easy task even for him, on 
account of its 1)ulk and weight — satisfied him.self 
that a blackened cobweb, which chance or de.sign 
had placed across a scarcely perceptible keyhole 
belonging to some closet or cupboard in the wall, 
remained in precisely its former position. But at 
that instant the smothered sound of a loud and 
continuous knocking re-echoed from below. 

‘Ah ! At la.st then !’ muttered Ralph Swart, a 
sickly pallor coming over his dark face. ‘At last !’ 
Then he pushed back the heavy bureau its if it 
had been but a featherweight, and with despair 
written in his countenance, walked slowly, but 
with no faltering tread, step by step down the 
narrow and creaking stairs. The knocking had 
been manifestly at the front-door. The Black 
Miller went scowling down, resolute, but with 
the stubborn resolution of one who for years has 
expected the worst, and now fears that the worst 
ha.s come. 

* (To be continued.) 


CORNISH CUSTOMS IN MAY. 

Vkry few tourists are likely to see the Helston 
* furry-dance,’ one of the old May-time customs 
which have mostly died out elsewhere, but which 
are not quite dead ,in ComwalL What the fells 
are like in May — when the mealy primrose, the 
globe-flower, the grass of Parnassus, and other 
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flowers never seen at other times clothe the wiwte 
places, and when the freshness of the budding 
trees is like a dream— can only be dimly guessed 
at by those who never think of travelling till 
excursion-tiuie, 

Copwall is certainly at its best in May. In 
autumn the light granite-sand soil is apt to be 
parched ; and there is but little heather in the 
mining part-s, so industriously is the surface-soil 
‘skimmed’ for fuel. The furze mostly blooms 
twice a year; but its autumn blossoms are few 
indeed compared with the abundant glory with 
which it clothes all wild places in spring-time. 
Then again, the hedges in autumn are dry and 
brown ; while in spring a Cornish hedge — a stone 
w’all generally with a good core of earth — is not 
only a botanical study, but is something for a 
painter to pore over. In some of those hedges you 
may count a score of different kinds of wild-ilowers. 
Sometimes for miles they are covered not only 
on the sides but along the tops with primroses 
set so thickly that the leaves are scarcely seen. 
Sometimes they are ablaze with foxgloves and red 
campion. The flowers are not of rare kinds. You 
look in vain for any orchis except the commonest, 
or for the large vetch and purple-flag whicli now 
and then light up the gloom of a deej) Devon- 
shire lane. But what with patches of lichen, 
and three or four varieties of luiwkweeds, and 
ferns small and big, and flesh-coloured stone-crop, 
and wild-thyuH! so abundant as to colour tlie 
whole face of the stone for many yards, a Cornish 
hedge in late spring is something not to be seen 
elsewhere. And all this, combined with a sense 
of freshness unattainable at any other season, 
you lose if you put off your Cornish trip till j 
the usual time. You don't even have the compen- | 
sation of better weather ; for mostly— though last ! 
year was an exception — May in Cornwall is often 
drier than July. After the long wet of winter 
tliere comes a month or inSi o of steady sun.shiue, 
when you may be sure of smiling seas and warm 
sea-side nooks day after day. And if you miss the j 
gr(^at catches of jiilchard, you come in for mackerel j 
whiffing, work in which you may take a personal i 
share instead of only looking on. j 

Of course the cliffs are the same in autumn, 1 
and the stone circles and croiuIech.s, of w’hich We.st I 
(/ornwall above all lias so many. Fvynance Cove I 
is always beautiful — a haunt of fairies, if you can j 
see it by moonlight when the tide, is out. Tlie ' 
Lizard cliffs too, are grand ; and almost every one j 
who ‘does’ the Laud’s End tries to get a couple I 
of days lor the Lizard, so as to bo able to contrast 
the granite of the former tvith the darker clay-.slate 
and serpentine of the latter. Of Kynance Cove it 
may still be said, in the ijuaint vvords of Charles 
Littleton, Dean of Exeter, afterwards Bishop of 
Carlisle, friend of Dr Borlase the Cornish anti- 
quary: ‘It is one of the finest pieces of Scenery 
that sportive Nature ever produced. On one hand 
you have the boldest Rocky shore glistening 
with spars and mundicks, and enamelled with u 
thousand different hues. Under these Rocks the 
Sea has formed Cavities large enough to admit of 
twenty People commodiously in each Cave, from 
which you see a little arm of, the Sea which at low 
■Water comes within less than twenty Yards of you, 
dashing its waves against a vast Rock that stands 
entirely»detached from any other. . . . The excessive 
shining Whiteness of the Sand, and several small 


Basons full of Limpid Sea Water which the Tide 
leaves behind when the Sea is out, the various 
Windings and Turnings which the different Groups 
of Rocks oblige you to make in traversing this 
splendid Court of Neptune, ought all to be taken 
into the Description ; and there are a Thousand 
Beautys still to be described which a dull narra- 
tion will give you no Idea of.’ And therefore we 
shall not add a word to the Dean’s narative, so 
quaintly emphasised with unaccountable capitals, 
but simply advise all who go into West Cornwall 
to see Kynance at anyrate, both at high and low 
water. 

Helston too, on the way to the Lizard, is a quaint 
old town; just the place for au old custom like 
the ‘furry-dance’ to be kept up in. The Coniish 
‘ guise-dancer.s ’ are not (as some guide-books say) 
‘something distinctively Celtic;’ they are just 
the old morris-dancers who have disappeared else- 
where ; and the ‘ furry-day ’ is not, as some fond 
local antiquai'ies would persuade themselves, a 
Druidical observance, or a ceremony bequeathed by 
the Romans to a district with which, by the way, 
they had less to do than with most other parts of the 
island, but simply the old English ‘ Maying ’ kept 
up in thi.s remote corner of the land. Polwhele 
speaks of a Penryn ‘ furry-day ’ on the 3d May ; 
and the Padstow ‘furry’ on May-day, with its 
hobby-horse and its song about the French inva- 
sion, is still kept up after a fashion. But the 8th 
of May at Helston is still the ‘furry-day’ par 
excellence. There the celebration is not left to 
children nor to ‘ lewd fellows of the baser sort ; ’ 
but high and low, rich and poor, join together 
just as they are supposed to have done in ‘merrie 
England in the olden time.’ Helston, in fact, is a 
bit of old England preserved by the accident of its 
po.sition, lying as it does off the main roads and 
having no trade by land or sea. ‘ Inhabited too,’ 
says Davies Gilbert, ‘ by ancient, respectable, and 
wealthy families, it has ever been celebrated for 
the superior quality of its social manners, and at 
the same time for an easy and familiar intercourse 
between all the people in their various stations. . . . 
While, therefore, in other towns practices similar 
to the Roman Saturnalia descended to the vulgar 
and the vicious, in Helston an ancient obser\’’ancc 
of this kind, refining with the refinement of the 
age, still continues in activity.’ 

At daybreak then on the 8th of May, the 
young lads and lasses meet and dance over 
the country round, making a ‘foray’ into farm- 
houses and cottage.s, and seizing with show of 
violence the food and drink that arc always set 
ready for them. On their way back they load 
themselves willi green boughs and blossoms so 
industriously that an ungathered flower is a 
rarity in the neighbourhood. Meanwhile, the 
townsfolk have been ringing the church bells, 
calling for the customary holiday at the grarnmar- 
school (Charles Kingsley must have seen it all, 
for he was at school there), and making the day a 
general holiday by the effectual method of horsing 
on a pole and carrying down to the river, to com- 
mute his ducking ‘for a fine, any one who persists 
ill working. Tlie general dancinu begins at one 
o’clock. A fiddler plays the .old ‘ furry tune,’ 
which Davies Gilbert calls ‘ a remnant of British 
music, found in Ireland too, and accordii^ to report 
in Scotland.’ The song, which is sung at intervals, 
and which, like the Padstow song, contains a refer- 
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eace to the Eiendbi, is to a very doleful air. Its 
chozxuia: 

And 'we were up as soon as any day 0 ! 

And for to fetch the summer home, 

TDhe summer and the May O ! 

For summer is acome, and winter is agonc 0 ! 

First the dancers move on in a double row, 
and then wheel round in couples, dancing not 
up and down the street, but in at the front 
and out at the back door of one house; then 
in at the back and out at the front of the 
next ; and so on, in a serpentine fashion, all 
of every degree with flowers in their dresses. 
The eifect, as they move through the gardens 
of which Helston is full, is very pretty. In 
the evening there is a public ball, to which, 
not many years ago, the beaux and belles used to 
walk through the streets in full ball-dress. But 
though the walking part of the ceremony has died 
out, the rest of the * furry ’ flourishes, and is likely 
to flourish for many a year to come. 

As to the meaning of ‘furry,’ we learn from 
Hone that the word has nothing to do with Flora, 
though the local newspapers call it ‘Flora-day.’ 
Of course the observances are much like some 
of those belonging to the Floralia, but so must 
all spring festivals have a certain resemblance. 
Polvmele gives Jcria-, and does not condescend to 
notice any other interpretation : and no doubt our 
word fair is most probably altered from fcri^! and 
not from forum, I»at whatever the derivation of 
the word, the custom tells its own origin ; it 
is the feast of spring-time ; and at Helston it is 
kept up on the 8th instead of the 1st of Afay, 
because the 8th is the fea.st of the apinirition c)t’ 
St Michael the archangel, who is patron of tlie 
town, and whose conte.st with the Fiend appears 
in the town arms. 

The distinctive feature of the ‘ furry ’ is the 
genial mixture of ranks which it brings with it. 
This is not, like the May-day festivities of last 
year so gracefully got up at Worsley by Countes.s 
EHesmere, something to ‘ order,’ but belongs to the 
custom itself, and like it, dates from time imme- 
morial. This is why vve hope that the ‘furry’ 
will long last in its present form, and will not, as 
Davies Gilbert feared, degenerate into a mere ball. 
We have too few of such things left in our islands 
nowadays. 

We would advise all to ‘ see the Lizard country 
whenever they go to the Land’.s End. Its cliffs are 
not so striking as those of the more rvestern 
promontory ; there is something in the look of tlie 
granite which makes you at once understand the 
I legends about giants’ castle.s ; very often it assume.s 
I su^ 'quasi-architectural forms, that it is haixl at 
' first glance not to suspect that man has had a hand 
in the arrangement. But Kynance is better in its 
way than anything at the Land’s End ; and the 
lonely little church of Gunwalloe, nestling under 
the landward side of a bare promontory, is quite 
worth a visit ; so too is Looe Pool, close to llel- 
hton, separated from the sea by a bar which has 
to be cut through every year, on which occasion 
another old-world custom goes on of haiidiug silver 
IJenuies in a new leathern purse to the lord of the 
manor. Altogether, Helston is a good centre for 
wjdking over a very interesting district, full^, of 
evidences of the close connection between Breton 
and Coxnu-Briton. Landewednec, for instance, 


one of the many Lizard ohmrchei^ i» the name* 
sake of tlie most famous abbey iu Brittany. Don’t, 
therefore, leave West Wales without ri»pping at 
Helston and taking a round of the Liz|ird country ; 
and if you can time your visit early in May, you’ll 
find the “ furry-dance ” gives additional zQst to 
what cannot at any time fail to be a very pleasant 
trip.’ With whicn moral, courteous reader, we 
bitt you farewell. 


HUMAN CURIOSITIES. 

It is a well-known fact that in certain instances 
Nature is unusually lavish in her physical eiidow'- 
ments, while in other instances sbe stints her 
favours. In the former case she develops giants ; 
in tho latter, dwarf's. Of such burlesques we 
would speak a few words. Of giants we may 
fitly begin with the ‘ Largest of English Subjects,’ 
who until his death iu May of bust year latterly 
exhibited his huge proportions to Egyptian Hall 
audiences in London. This latest of Daniel 
Lamberts, Mr William Campbell, was a native of 
Glasgow, and was the second son of a family of 
seven children, who with the exception of himself, 
shewed nothing remarkable in their growth. He 
cainc of a fine race by the male side, his gran<l- 
fatlicr having been about seven feet high. His 
own shiture lacked eight indies of that height ; 
but his weight was over fifty-two stone ; and he 
measured ninety-six inches round the shonldei's, 
eighty-five inches round the waist, and Uiirty-five 
inches round the calf. At the age of nine months 
he is said to have weighed four stone; at fourteen, 
tiventy-tbree stone ; and at eighteen, thirty-two 
stone ; and so he })rogres.sed proportionally up 
to the date of hi.s death, which occurred when ho 
ivas twenty-two years of age. His cofiln was seven 
feet long, three feet .six inches wide, and two feet 
ten inches in <lopth. Tlie window and hiickwork 
to the level of tiie, flour had to he taken out, and 
the coflin lowered by a hloek-and-tackle to a 
trolly from the third-floor story. The coflin, 
lined with lead, W'eighcd with the body iu it i 
one ton. Some ten thousand persons attended 
the funeral. 

This burly Scotchmen ivas however, com])letely 
thrown in the shade by the (,'hiiK*.‘>o giant known 
as Yauo-Slian, who although not yet twenty 
years of age, already overtops his predecessor 
Chang, and is said to be still growing. Another 
wonderful point about him being that his head 
.doc.s not increase in size. His hi.story has a con- 
.siderable smack of the marvellous, and reads like 
a page from the Arahiayi Nights. He relates that 
when he was about eighteen he was no taller than 
other youths of the same age ; but one day when 
fishing, he caught a strange-looking smooth-skinned 
fish, which lie cooked and ate, Imt sliortly after- 
wards fell seriously ill. It was after thi.s malady — 
of which the fish was sujipnscd to be the primary 
cause — that Yano took to shooting upwards, his 
incho.s increasing the more rapidly in proportion 
as lie regained his liealth. He was three inches 
over eight feet when last measured ; and when 
asked liow he accounted for his head not having 
grown in proportion to the rest of his bulk, the 
giant’.s ready answer was ; ‘ I only ate the body of 
the fish ; a dog snapped up the head which I threw 
away, arql his heacl grow to such an enormous size 
that they were obliged to shoot him.’ 
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From the east and west am7e simultaneoiis 
reports of other prodigies of a like nataro. A 
native giant has been exhibited in Calcutta, 
round whom flocked crowds of his countrymen to 
do him houQur. • In the west, Florida claims the 
distinction of possessing the tallest family in the I 
country, all the members of which CTit out the 
above-named eastern in stature. The father is 
represented to be seven feet four inches, and the 
mother six feet eight inches. Of their children, 
two sons are said to be above seven feet; while 
their daughters have attained the extraordinary 
height of seven feet nine inches. Our old friend 
Chang, even with his seven feet eight inches, will 
surely hide his diminished head among so many 
rivals now turning up on all sides. He too 
comes of a giant race, his parents and four 
brothers rivalling him in height, while his sister 
is said to be some inches taller than hinxself. 
Many who saw him will doubtless recollect his 
good-humoured appearanc^^, and the readiness with 
which he traced on the hack of his photographs 
the seeming quotation from a tea-chest which we 
treasure as his autograph. 

Worthy to bring up the rear of these giants of 
our own day is Captain Bates, formerly of the 
(Confederate Army, his height being seven feet 
eight inches. He hails from Kentucky, a place 
famous for tall men, and has brothers upwards 
i of seven feet in stature. Tlie Captain’s wife was 
j formerly Miss Swan, a lady of colossal proportions, 

I whom a few years since we saw exhil)ited at the 
I same time — an unmistakable ram avis. It is 
j wortliy of remark that the respective heights of 
; (/hang and the just-mentioned gallant captain I 
! tally exactly with the dimensions recorded of the 
! Irish giant Magrath at Ins decease. Wlicn but 
: sixteen, Magrath. attained a stature of six feet ; and 
! is said to have dicid of what iu his case was called 
I old age, only three j-ears later. His skedeton we 
I believe is preserved in tk Museum of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

The Kmorald Isle has long been famous for 
producing giants. The most celebrated of these 
xvas the well-known O’Brien, whom we first hear 
of as a groat raw youth crying in a j>ublic-house 
because unable to pay the bill, having been left 
. penniless through a quarrel with his exhibitor. A 
gentleman taking compassion on him, paid his 
del»t, and advised the young giant to set up on his 
own account. Acting on this recommendation, 
O’Brien started a public-house in Bristol, long 
known by the sign of the Ca^tk. A me- 

morial iiiblet in Trcnchard Street Roman C’atholic 
Chapel records his stature as having been eight 
feet three inches. He was very anxious that his 
remains should not fall into ‘the hands of the 
anatomists, and gave directions for securing his 
gi’avc against desecration from bod_y-snatehers. It 
has however, been disputed whether the giant’s 
bones still rest in his grave, or form one of the 
curiosities of the Hunterian Museiiin, though wo 
believe that they still lie undisturbed in a deep- 
sunk grave. Boor O’Brien had to take his con- 
stitutionals under cover of darkness, to avoid 
being mobbed by the curious, and like most big 
fellows proved himself a simple and iuoirensive 
man; though once he inadvertently terrified a 
watchman almost to deatli by lighting his pipe 
at a stj:eet lamp, the sudden appiuxranoe of which 
strange apparition threw the watchmarf into a fit. 


His colossal proportions once saved the gumt 
from being robbed, the highwayman who stopped 
his carriage riding away in terror at the sight of 
O’Brien's huge face thrust through the window 
to see what was the matter. 

Of nearly the same proportions was Charles 
Byrne, who died in Cockspnr Street, Charing 
Cross, at the age of twenty-two, his death Wng 
accelerated by intemperate habits, said to W 
caused by sorrow at the loss of all his proprty. 
Like O’Brien, he had a CTeat horror of dissec- 
tion, and is said in his last moments to have 
requested that his remains might be thrown into 
the sea, so as to be out of reach of the chirur- 
gical fraternity. But caricatures of humanity such, 
as these must not expect the treatment of ordinary 
individuals either in life or death. How hia, last 
wishes were attended to may be learned by visitoors 
to a certain London museum where the skeleton 
of Byrne occupies a place of honour. There is an 
account of another Irish giant, Edward Malone, 
who is asserted on good authority to have been 
seven feet seven inches in his stockings when he 
was only nineteen years of age. 

England may boast of having produced the 
well-known Lancashire prodigy called the ‘Child 
of Hale,’ noted for his great stature and remark- 
able strength. Then there was Thomas Hall, 
known as the giant of Willingham, who was more 
than three feet nine inches high when not quite 
three years old, his growth progressing afterwards 
at the rate of an inch ])er month. Before he 
wjus three years old the calf of his leg we 
are told xvas above ten inches round ; and his 
weight two years later was upwards of six stone. 
His strengtii was in proportion to his size. 
When less than four years old he is said to have 
thrown a hammer weighing seventeen pounds 
a considerfible distance ; and when some months 
younger could place a large Cheshire cheese on his 
head. He appears to have been equally precocious 
in bis tastes, for at the same age it seems he could 
lift two gallons of ale to his mouth and drink 
freely. At an early ago his voice was like a man’s, 
and when only five years old he had all the hear- 
ing of an adult person. In appearance he was 
serioxis and sedate, and t hough not violent or cruel, 
had little love or fear in his (li.sposition. He died 
of consumption, and shortly before his decease 
developed a thick pair of whiskers and a beard. 
Then there was the ('Jornish giant Chillcott, who 
measured round the chest si.x feet nine inches, and 
weiglied four hundred and sixty pounds. When 
it is stated that one of his stockings held six 
gallons of wheat, wo .are sure of the reader’s 
sympathy with the woman who may have had 
tx) knit or darn a pair of such dimensions. 

As regards dwarfs, many curiosities have been, 
noted. Old writers were" fond of relating in- 
•stances of court dwarfs, when taken into the 
king’s council, cutting out all the royal_ advisers 
by their shrewd observations and ingenious sug- 
gestions. As an example ot their corabativeness, 
we recollect hearing how some dwarfs in a 
showman’s caravan asserted their mental superi- 
ority over the good-natured simple giants in 
such a manner that the poor bullied monsters 
actually stood in awe of their fiery little travelling 
companions. ‘I have seen some men of veiy 
small stature,’ says an old writer, ‘ Of this 
number was John de Estrix of Mechlen, who was 
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tiiirty-five yeaw of age, had a long beard, and was 
no more than three feet high. He could not go 
up-stairs or climb upon a form, but had to be 
assisted by a servant. He was skilled in three 
tongues, and proved himself ingenious and iu- 
dustripua’ Almost as interesting a manikin was 
Jeffery Hudson, who at a feast given bv the Duke 
of Buckingham, started up in complete armour 
from a cold pie on its being cut open. How also, 
at a court masque, Evans, the king’s gijjantic 

{ »orter, pulled out of one pocket a long loal‘, and 
ittle Jeffery, instead of a piece of cheese, out of 
the other, is well known, and will recall somewhat 
similar incidents mentioned by Ainsworth in one 
of his historical novels. It was this pigmy’s 
capture by a Flemish pirate that was celebrated 
in a poem by Sir William Daveuant. Gibson, a 
page to Charles L, was another curious specimen 
of diminutive humanity. That must have been an 
interesting wedding for the spectators, when at 
the dwarf-marriage the king gave away Anne 
Shepherd, a bride as small as Gibson iiimself. 
The five of their nine children who arrived at 
maturity were of the usual stature. 

A celebrated dwarf-wedding was once brought 
about by Peter the Great, All the courtiers were j 
ordered to be present at the marriage of a i 
Lilliputian man and woman, which was conducted j 
with great ceremony, the most curious feature j 
being the enforced attendance of some seventy j 
■ dwarfs attired in the extreme of fashion, who all j 
meeting reluctantly, apprehensive of ridicule, ended j 
in enjoying themselves heartily with the diver- 
fiions prepared for them. Most of us have heard ! 
of the Aztec children, a boy and girl who wore not | 
three feet high ; but a more uncouth mortal was ! 
the Welshman Hopkins, who never weighed more 1 
than seventeen pounds, and died of gradual decay | 
and old age after living only seventeen years. I 
Human phenomena of our own day, such as ; 
Tom Thumb and his little wife. Commodore Nutt 
and Minnie Warren, sometimes all exhibited to- 
gether, will suggest themselves to the reader as 
mrther illustrations of our subject. As curious 
a specimen of miniature humanity must be the 
mite of four years old described, in 1878, as living 
in Norwich, New York. This child, it appears, 
bad not grown since he was twelve months old, 
and in size he was compared to a good-sized cat. 
Tom Thumb’s arm-chair would be far too laige 
for this little man, and he would be (piite lost in 
the General’s carriage. Even when wearing two 
pair of socks, the smallest sized baby’s shoes were 
too large for him. He was said to be twenty-three 
inches in his shoes, twelve pounds in weight, and 
withal very lively and active. 

’ Bat there are other curious freaks of nature, 
serving perhaps more completely as illustrations 
of her burlesques than those already referred to. 
Such, without being included in the category 
either of giants or dwarfs, present some mon- 
strous peculiarities, marked by deformity, super- 
fluity, or incompleteness of corporeal members. 
An old manuscript in the collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane records a number of curious monstrosities. 
These were compiled by a Frenchman who, judg- 
ing by his notes and illustrations therein, has j 
earned out what was evidently his hobby with j 
great gusto. This catalogue of curiosities contains, j 
as may be exi.>ected, pig-faced ladies, dwarfs, twoi j 
beaded children, hairy specimens of humanity, and j 


so forth, most of which are supposed to have come 
under the observation of the Frenchman himself. 

But there are other more ‘ mounstrous ’ as 
he calls them, recorded by him. For example: 
The well-known Siamese Twins a Spotted 
Negro, who was exhibited in London ; Two 
Brothers Born Conjoined (a kind of Siamese 
Twins) ; children minus arms and legs ; a Second 
Samson ; a Frog-faced Child ; Wild Men ; a Tartar 
Giant ; and many other burlesques of Dame 
Nature. The well-known case of Matthew 
Buckinger bears out the probability of many of 
the aforesaid examples being really genuine. 
Nature was indeed in a parsimonious mood when 
she introduced poor Buckinger into the world. 
Though described as little more than the trunk 
of u man, he was in some measure compensated 
for physical defects by more than common endow- 
1 meuts, which enabled him to master many accom- 
j plishmeuts, including even that of drawing.' As 
I singular a case was that of the man Kingston of 
Somersetshire, who was born without anas or 
shouldei’s, yet possessed all the strength and 
dexterity of the ablest ordinary men. He followed 
all the usual occupations of a farmer, fed his 
cattle, cut his hay, and caught and saddled his 
horse. We are further told he could lift ten 
pecks of beans, and throw a sledge-hammer a 
greater distance than any other njan ; that he had 
Ibuglit a stout battle and come off victorious ; and 
yet his feet, toes, and teeth were his only helps 
in these various oj>erations ; which speaks mnch 
for his ingenuity in adapting such inadequate 
means to such ends. Many will have seen, like 
the writer, instances of men born without liauds 
obtaining a living by playing on the violin. The 
feet in these cases acquire all the de.vterity of 
more fortunate people's hands ; but it is an odd 
sight to see such ].>erl’ormers calmly taking a 
handkerchief from tljc breast-pocket with the toiis 
of one foot and passing it over the face with 
apparent ease. Which of us likewise has not seen 
some unfortunate creature born witli stumps in- 
stead of arms earning his living by spinning tups 
in the street or otlierwisc exhibiting surprising 
dexterity ? 

But a curiosity at present e-\isting in Mexico' 
eclipses all the preceding ones. ]'’rom The 
Mauitlan Occidental we learn that the mother 
of this living curiosity is named Antonia Garcia, 
and that she resides in Resario, state of'Sfnaloa. 
This boy, her sixth son, the others all reach- 
ing a natural state, was horn about two years ago 
at Copala; and as soon as the phononieuon was 
known to exist, the parents having good grounds 
to believe that it would be stolen, moved to 
Resario. The child, according to the story of its 
progenitors, was bom without any other defect 
than having an indentation on its skull in the 
shape of a cross. But in a little while the head 
commeuceil to grow enormously, and at the end of 
one year was from twelve to fourteen inches in 
diameter. The indentation in another sense may 
be said to resemble a hand-grenade in the form of 
a cross commencing at the forehead and running 
back to the nape of the neck. The other part of 
the cross extends from ear to ear. The iudenta- 
tipns are from two to three inches in width, and 
slightly covered with hair, lu the night-time, by 
putting a light across the head, the brains a.nd 
other mateiial may plainly be seen. The eyelids 
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of this creature, instead of being above the eye, are 
below, and almost encircling it, growing "upward. 
The forehead has almost disappeared, on account 
of the deformity of the head. The whole body is 
extremely rjpkety, and the skin appears to stick to 
the dry bones. The monstrosity weighed last 
year, a little over ten pounds, was healthy, pro- 
mising to live many years, and beloved by its 
parents. It is said that a doctor offered to make 
a scientific study of the phenomenon ; and that 
the result — which has not reached us — of his 
investigations was promised to the public. 


SWANSDOWN VILLA. 

Wk are not rich, but we are better off tlmn people 
think us, which is my idea of comfort. Live in a 
somewhat quieter style than your income might 
fairly allow, and you have a margin. Ostentation 
is a very nice thing for people who like it, hut 
it necessitates pulling at your expenditure to 
make ends meet ; and then if the income tax is 
doubled or another child comes, you are worried 
and peiplexed. We have two children and an 
aunt, and desire no increase to our family. On the 
auut-side we are pretty safe ; on the child-side we 
hope for the best, but there is no knowing. The 
rising generation is very perverse, and crops np 
occiusioually in the most unexpected way. 

Aunt Sarah has lived with us ever since the 
second year of our marriage, when she had the 
lni^fortulle to lose her Fido ; and being of an affec- 
tionate disposition, bound to love something, she 
fixed on our baby as a fit object for attachment. 
She has her two rooms and her own maid, and 
can be as indepmident as she pleases. Of course 
the fact makes no dilfereuce in our feelings 
towards her or in our desire for her comfort, but 
I may mention incidentally that her money is 
entirely at her own disposal, and that she has a 
good ileal of it. She is oul. my aunt by marriage ; 
but 1 am quite us fond of her as I couhl be of a 
blood-relation, i»erluips more so : for since it is 
notorious that a man loves his wife better than i 
himself (or ought to), it seems to follow by i 
analogy that he must also iirefer her family to 
his own, c.specially any member of it to whom 
he feels grateful for what slic will very probably 
do for him, or for his children, some day. 

Aunt Sarah liked our home. It was close to 
Loudoli ;• yet a park where fresh almost country 
air could be breatbial was within a short walk. 
Water too Wfis visible from the drawing-room 
•windows ; and as the happiest portion of her life 
had been spent on the banks of the Severn, she 
vraa partial to water and liked to watch the vesseds 
passing to and fro. It is true that our substitute 
lor a river was but the Canal in Regent’s Park, 
but still it pleased her ; and probably we should i 
never have left the suburb of Art if we had not 
been pretty nearly blo-wu out of it by the famous 
gunpowder explosion which created such a panic 
early one morning a few years ago. W'hen the 
powder-barge blew up, it shattered our windows 
and Aunt Sarah’s nerves. 

When my wife had assured herself that the 
children were safe, she "H'ent to Aunt Sarah’s 
room, and presently her voice rose in wild alarm : 

‘ Charles, Charles ! Aunt Sarah ’.s gone ! ’ I was 
much shocked, thinking she alluded to a fatal 
elfect. * ‘ And you must go after her diractly.’ 


This was even a harder blow, for I fancied mjr 
spouse had been frightened out of her wits. * Go 
after her 1 ’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Yes ; the hall-door is open ; she must have mn 
out into the road. Oh, do follow her at once ! ’ 

I obeyed without dela^, though my costume 
was grotesque and insufficient ; and taking fortu- 
nately the right turning, came presently upon tW 
poor old lady, who was standing bewildered at a 
street corner, with a bed-candle in her hand. I 
knew her by instinct, or I should never have 
recognised her in her night-attire, which consisted 
of a variety of wraps and the most portentous 
night-cap that imagination can conjure up. It 
was some minutes before I could coax her back ; 
and when at length she took my arm and allowed 
me to lead her away, the spectacle we presented 
must have been curious. 

The effect of this event upon Aunt Sarah’s 
nerves was so serious that slic could not bear 
to remain in the same neighbourhood. It was 
in vain that I related to her the precaution of 
that legendary mathematician who, happening to 
be on board a frigate during a naval action, 
thrust his head into the first shot-hole, and 
remained in that position, like a nautical ostrich, 
till the firing was over'; having made a rapid 
calculation of the enormous odds against two balls 
striking the hull in precisely the same spot. She 
only replied that he was a very wicked man to 
tempt Providence, and for her part she would stay 
witli the Weadles at Tunbridge Wells until we 
could get settled in a less explosive neighbourhood. 

Now Mrs W^eadle was another niece, an inno- 
cent woman enough by nature, but married to a. 
designing husband, who moulded her plastic char- 
acter £18 he willed. They had often invited Aunt 
Sarah to stay with them, and professed a strong 
attachment to her ; but it is my sad suspicion that 
they were actuated by mercenary motives alone. 
It M’as much to be feared that they might ingra- 
tiate themselves unduly in the course of a very 
long visit, and their son might be foisted into^ 
that place held by our little Sarah in the will and 
affections of her elderly relative. It was true that 
Aunt Siirah preferred girls to boys ; that the only 
child the Weadles had was masculine, while both 
of ours were feminine ; and that she had taken a 
particular fancy to the little girl, who was named 
after her. But history, biography, and experience 
combine to teach us that ladies are occasionally 
fickle ; Aunt Sarah might be converted to boys 
in general, and the Weadle youth in particular. 

‘ It will not do to leave dear aunty long with 
the Weadles,’ said my wife. ‘I fear that they 
will not make her comfortable.’ 

She "would have expressed her meaning more 
clearly if she had left out the riot, but 1 under- 
stood her, and acquiesced. ‘We will look out for 
a house in a neighbourhood she will like, at once,’ 
I replied. 

‘Let it be on the banks of the Thames ; she 
likes "Vk’ater, and there is none at Tunbridge 
Wells,’ continued my better-half innocently. 
‘I will write an account of our prospects of 
succeeding in finding a place to suit lier, every 
other day.’ 

We had gone to Hastings directly after the 
explosion, which took place late in the autumn, 
a»d had spent the winter there. It was in March 
that Aunt Sarah went to stay with the Weadles, 
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aod that tike above ookiveTsation was held. It is 
Bay firm opinion, derived from experiefuces in 
ho^se-himtinv at that time, that if a gold medal 
were offered for the most ingenious perversion of 
facts, a bouM->agent would win it A desirable 
inanrion or a picturesq^ue villa described by one 
of thosO gentry, resembles the real article about as 
much as a theatrical castle seen from the pit does 
the same erection viewed from the wings. As for 
suppression of truth, that I suppose is to be 
expected, since the law which exonerates a man 
from criminating himself may be inferred to 
extend to his property, and therefore to the pro- 
perty of other people intrusted to his disposal. 
But the general result of all this positive and 
negative deception is to give the house-hunter an 
immense amount of trouble and anxiety, and to 
cure him of any blind confidence in bis fellow- 
men for ever. For three consecutive weeks my 


* Never mind ; let us look at if 
So we stopped and palled at a bell-handle at 
intervals, until a deaf charwoman let tis in to very 
pleasant-looking premises All the gloom was con- 
fined to the side facing the road ; Once«throngh the 
door, all was bright and cheerful enough, especially 
when the shutters were opened. The rooms were 
of good size and height, the kitchen dry, the roof 
and floors apparently sound, the cupboards deep 
and plentiful, the fixtures convenient. A pretty 
lawn, shaded by handsome trees, sloped down to 
the banks of the Thames, where there was a pic- 
turesque boat-house. The kitchen garden was 
ample, with good store of fruit-trees in it ; the 
stabling sufficient for our modest wants. We 
certainly saw all this under favourable auspices. 
It was the first really balmy day of early spring ; 
the sun was shining, the birds were singing, the 
river sparkling, and the buds on the trees seemed 


wife and I saw over twenty houses per week, so | to be growing greener every minute. We really 
we ought to know. It is true that the great j thought that we had at length hit upon the very 
majority of these tenements, which promised well I thing. Not that we were over-sanguine as we 
upon paper, were so obviously unsuitable to us ! rode back to town ; we had been too often dis- 
that a glance sufficed to shew they would not do. ! appointed not to fear some hitch or some fatal 
When the spacious apartments proved to be seven 1 drawback. 

feet high, or the eight good bedrooms resolved ■ The more we saw of Swansdown Villa however, 
themselves into five, with three cupboards, wo did : the better we liked it. The only reason for its 
not waste much time, beyond tliat taken up by ^ being cra])ty was the exorbitant rcjiit demanded by 
the journey to and fro. But the disadvantages of ! the proprietor ; but since that would be divided 
other houses were not so immediately obvious. It ' between Aunt Sarah and myself, it was not so 
was only during spring-tides that the cellars and ; serious an obstacle in our case. As for tliat 
kitchens of Fluvial Lodge were under water, llie | estimable relative, when she saw the place she 
faint smell which floated about Upas Villa could ‘ was charmed ; and to cut a long story short, we 
not be detected when windows and doors were i happily rescued her out of the d(‘signing liarxls 
open; and inquiries in the neighbourhood alone | of the" Weadles, and establislied lie.r cnrnfortably 
brought out the remarkable susceptibility of a | in her now lionie. Not too soon ; fur Weadle 
long succession of tenants to fevers of a typhoid bad gained a certain ascendency over her, and a 
character. It was only when the wind lay in a I correspondence has been kept up with that branch 
southerly or easterly direction that the near j of the family ever since. 

neighbourhood of The Golden Guano Company’s j For a time we were in constant expectation of 
Works to The Lilacs became obvious ; and W ! some untbongbt-of defeat coming to light in our 
should have committed ourselves irrecoverably to ' new home ; but weeks passed on without smells 
five years of that unique residence if a breeze had ' cropping up, or kitchen boilers bursting, or any 
not sprung np in the quarter named, on the occa- | other domestic calamities occurring, and we 
sion of our third visit. AVe were likewise very | gradually grew easy. We boated, we iislied, we 
nearly fixing ourselves in The Hermitage, so little , made pleasant acquaintances amongst our ncigli- 
perceptible was the throb of the water-works’ : hours, we picnicked, w'e practised lawn tennis, and 
engine hard b^ while you were moving about, ; thoroughly enjoyed the summer, which extended 
talking, and interested in other matters. Yet i itself into October ; Annt Sarah being as happy ivs 
from what we learned afterwards we might just as i any one in a quiet sort of xvay, and recovering in a 
well have taken up our abode on board a screw- j great measure from the shock she had received ; 
steamer. Port-wine could not deposit its bees- for though I have spoken of that e.\i)loaion in a 
wing or ceilings retain their plaster, so earnest somewhat light tone, the poor old lady’s nerves 
and unceasing was the vibration. At last, when were seriously jarred by it 

we were well nigh in despair, the very place we ■ The pleasant weather died oil' very suddenly 
wanted turned up. My wife and I— we generally i at last A fog, a frost, and three days’ perjietual 
hunted in couples — wore walking disconsolately, i rain closed the season effectually. I’lie boat wa* 
not to say sulkily along a quiet road, on our way hauled up into its dry-dock ; the garden games 
back to the railway station after an unsatisfactory j were packed away carefully ; and my wife and I, 
inspection of an incipient ruin which might have ; wdio are partial to tlieatrical entertainments, began 
been rendered habitable by the outlay of a couple j somewhat* to regret our distance from town 
of thousand pounds or so, W'hen we came to a high * ' ’ ’ - - ^ - 


dirty white wall with a door in it, and on the 
door there was nailed a notice-board : ‘ To Let 
Inquire within.’ 

‘AVhy, here is a house in Eyotham which we 
have not seen ! ’ exclaimed my wife. 

‘ It was not down’ in any agent’s book,’ said I. 
* I wonder what it is like ? ’ 

‘A jail or a convent, to judge from this side <jf 
it, which is all wall.’ 


rr, - 


At breakfast on the .3d of November, Aunt 
.Sarah said: 'If you are thinking of having any 
fireworks to amuse the children on the 5th (Guy 
Fawkes’ Day), Charles, I should like to contribute.’ 
I left an egg half-decsipitated, like a victim in 
the hands of an unskilful executioner, so astounded 
Wiis I. We had been devising how- we should 
keep the flare of squibs and the bunging of 
maroons in the distance from the eyes and ears 
of our reljftive, uud had arranged to have all the 
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shutters in the house closed, and all the curtaiiis 
drawn at a very early hour on the eventful even- 
ing, dreading lest any such sight or sound should 
recall the alarming episode of the year before. 

‘Why, you look quite scared, my dear,’ she 
added to my wife; ‘it does not do to give way 
to uhreasonable nervousness. We are many miles 
away from that dreadful canal now.’ 

I have often observed that invalids and nervous 
people defeat all calculation of their likes and 
dislikes in this way, and yet I was surprised. Not 
wishing Aunt Sarah to see that I thought her 
weaker than she was however, I entered with 
alacrity into the scheme, went to London and 
purchased a neat assortment of pretty combus- 
tibles that very afternoon, and spent the fourth 
and the morning of the fifth in making arrange- 
ments for their effective display. The fussiness of 
these preparations was absurd enough, I have no 
doubt, for I had not launched out into anything 
elaborate, but had contented nij’^clf with very 
simple and familiar pieces. Still it required some 
thought and study to find out how to let off even 
these with advantage, so inexperienced was I. 
However, there were printed directions in my 
box, and by following these carefully I hoped to 
please my not too critical spectators. These were 
j)osted at the drawing-room window, which looked 
out upon the lawn where the exhibition was to 
take place; and soon after dinner on a most fiivour- 
able evening, dark, fi“d still, I sallied out 
with a box of veauviaiis in my hand, and opened 
the entertainment by lighting the totich-paper of 
a neat case, Avliieh presently began to Imrn with 
intense lirigbtncss, causing the trees, the river, 
and all otber ohjects to apjjeur blue, then green, 
then ros)', then intenaefv dark ; f[uite an allegori- 
cal representation of a human life. Nc.vt came a 
cluster of Roman candles, which fizzed and threw 
up coloured balls in a satisfactory manner enough. 
Then I let off a fire-work* which was to run back- 
wards and forwards along a string Avhich I had j 
fastened for tlie purpose between two trees. It | 
started fairly enough, but stuck at the further 
end, and had to be, stirred up with a hoe before 
it would fly back again. However I alone knew 
that it was intended to act otherwise. Next we 
had a Jack-in-the-box, which terminated in a 
volcanic eruption of crackers darting and banging 
into the air. 

1 Avas most doubtful about the success of the 
rockets. I had collected all the big door-keys in 
the house, and had tied them firmly to the sides 
of chairs, so that tlic rocket-sticks might be sup- 
Iiorted in them comfortably, like canes and 
umbrolbis in a stand. But Avheu the liox. of fii'e- 
Avorks came down no sticks were sent with it, so I 
had to fit and regulate them by my owm private 
judgment, which had no experience to guide it; 
only a vague impression that the rocket wdien 
fixed to the stick should balance an inch or two 
below the head. Our neighbour on the right Avas 
curious in vegetables, and glass frames Avere sjircad 
all over his grounds, so that it would never do to 
incline the missiles in that direction. In front 
however, was the river, into which the sticks would 
fall harmlessly ; and on the right was a wharf, for 
the lading and unlading of Avhat merchandise, I 
did not know — our shrubbery was planted out too 
thickly to get a glimpse at it ; coal probably, I 
conjectured. At auyrute it might faft-ly be sup- 


posed ^at an empty case with a .light lath 
attached to it would do no harm if it fell within 
the precincts or on to one of the barges moored off 
it So I fixed the rockets with a slight inclination 
to the left, to make sure of avoiding the cucumber 
and melon frames. 

It was with some doubt as to bow the tbitig 
would behave, that I applied a sputtering vesnvian 
to the touch-paper of the first It smouldered so 
long that 1 feared it had gone out, and was just 
about to apply a second match, when a stream of 
fire shot out with a suddenness which made me 
jump a yard back, and away soared the fire-work 
in the most satisfactory' manner high into the air, 
where it burst, well over the river, and coloured 
stars floated away from it. There was a tapping 
at the window, to which I went. ‘ It ’s beautiful !’ 
said a voice through the glass ; ‘ hut we could not 
see it hurst well. The large willow-tree was in 
the way.’ To avoid this, I directed the other 
rockets more to the left. Some behaved as satis- 
factorily as the first ; others, in consequence 
probably of insufficient sticks, not quite so well, 
as they reached their apogee, and turned to come 
back before they exploded. One indeed, which 
took a nlost erratic course, and fell in the direc- 
tion of the wharf, must have been very near the 
earth, or water, when it burst, for 1 heai'd the 
bang, hut could see nothing but a reflection above 
the trees on the left, 

I had just despatched two more rockets sky- 
wards, when I heard a rattling and a kicking 
against the paling, and a deep and agitated voice 
called out : ‘ Hi ! For goodness’ sake, stop those 
fire,- works ! Do you want to murder the whole 
parish at one go 1 ’ 

‘ They are nearly over now,’ said I. ‘ I am 
sorry that rocket fell in your premises ; hut these 
two are directed more to the front.’ Whish, 
wliish ! they went as I spoke. 

The man’s voice rose to a howl : ‘ Are you 
mad, to send those things flying about next door 
to a powder-wharf ] Light another, and I ’ll have 
the law of you.’ 

‘ Powder-wharf ! 

‘ Ay, powder-wharf, as you must have knoAATi ; 
and a barge three parts laden lying off it, which 
your rocked only missed by about a yard.’ 

‘ I did not know it ! ’ cried I ; ‘ and it AV'as 
an abominable shame not to tell me. Is it likely 
I would have taken the house if I had known that 
such a tiling was in the neighbourhood I’ 

‘ P'r’aps that’s why they didn’t tell ye ; though 
there ’s no possible danger unless peojile play such, 
mad pranks as yours.' 

A violent tapjiing at the drawing-room window 
was folloAved by its being opened, and my wife’s 
voice imiuired whether anything was the matter, 

‘Nothing,’ said I; ‘only it is all over. I was 
looking to see if I had forgotten anything,’ 

‘ But I heard voices.’ 

‘ 0 ves ; a neighbour. Afraid, you know, that 
the falling rocket-sticks might damage his pre- 
mises. Siiut the window ; the children will catch 
cold. I shall be in dircctlA^’ Then rushing hack 
to the paling, I implored the powder- man not to 
say anytiiing about the erratic rocket ; and fearing 
lest the alarm should have made Mm thirsty, 
pre-ssed a sovereign upon Mm to moisten his 
throat wdth. He accepted it, observed mystically 
tha t mum was the word, and retired. 


1 cried aghast 
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Whethe» in the interest of his employers or in 
mine, I know not, but the powder-man has been 
faithful. Mom has been the word ever since. Yet 
I feel like the character in a modern novel who 
has comnutted the crime, and lives for three 
mortal volumes in constant dread of exposure. 
It is not that I apprehend any positive danger of 
being levitated together with my family, for I 
have made inquiries, and the precautions taken 
at the wharf render an accident well-nigh impos- 
sible. But supposing Aunt Sarah were to discover 
that the barges she admires so much on a summer’s 
evening are akin to the one which blew her into 
the street (as she firmly believes was the case) 
on a former occasion ! I have got a lease of 
Swansdoum Villa for seven years ; I have under- 
let the other house at a loss. The Weadles have 
been asked to stay with us, and cannot be put 
off. If they learn the character of the trade carried 
on next door, the game will be up, aud Aunt 
Sarah lost to us for ever ! 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AKTS. 

In experiments with the microphone, the disturb- 
ing effect of local sounds is so great as in many 
instances to obscure the result. In a paper read 
some months ago at the Physical Society, Pro- 
fessor Hughes stated that he had spoken to forty 
microphones at once ; and they all seemed to 
respond with equal force. And on examining 
eveiy portion of his room — wood, stone, metal, in 
fact all parts— and even a piece of india-rubber ; 
all were in molecular movement whenever he 
spoke. As yet he has found no such insulator 
for sound as gutta-percha is for electricity. Caou- 
tchouc seems to be the best ; but whatever tlie 
quantity made use of in the experiment, the 
microphone still reported all it heard. 

On this Professor Hughes remarks : ‘ The ques- 
tion of insulation has now become one of necessity, 
as the microphone has opened to us a world of 
sounds, of the existence of which we were un- 
aware. If we can insulate the instrument so as 
to direct its powers on any single object, as at 
present I am able to do on a moving lly, it will 
be possible to investigate that object undisturbed 
by the pandemonium of sounds which at present 
the microphone reveals where we thought com- 
plete silence prevailed,’ 

Professor Palmieri of Naples has found that by 
connecting a microphone and telephone with a 
seismograph — instrument for recording earthquake 
shocks — ^he can hear even the slightest manifesta- 
tions of undei^ound disturbance, and detect the 
earliest grumblings of Vesuvius. 

The Council of the Koyal Astronomical Society 
in their Beport on work done at the Liverpool 
Observatory, state that a large amount of informa- 
tion is now being collected with regard to tlie 
performance of chronometers at sea. And, pro- 
ceeding to particulars, they remark : ‘ Probably 
but few persons are aware of the degree of 
accuracy wnich may be attained in the determina- 
tion of the longitude of a ship at sea by the appli- 
cation of corrections due to change of temperature 
to the rates of chronometers.’ In other words, 
make proper allowance for the influence of heat 
and cold on the going of the instrument, and the' 
ship’s position can be determined to a nicety. In 


one instance the error was 'not more than 9'3 
seconds, or under two and a half geographical miles 
on the equator after a voyage of nearly four 
months. 

Mr Otto Struve, astronomer ftt tke Imperial 
Observatory of St Petersburg, has discovered that 
in^ all his observations of stars carried on during 
thirty-five years there is a systematic error. He 
has ascertained the amount of error by measure- 
ments of artificial stars, and can therefore make 
the necessary correction to his long series of 
observations. He supposes that the error has a 
physiological origin dependent on certain pecu- 
liarities of the eyes ; and he suggests that all 
observers should test themselves rigorously witii 
a view to accuracy in comparison of observations. 
For years past astronomers have been accustomed 
to allow for what they call the ‘ personal equation,’ 
in reconciling discrepancies of observation. 

The President of the Odontological Society in 
an introductory address referred to recent scientific 
discoveries in which electricity plays an important 
part, and implied that it might in course of time 
he made available in dentistry. He believes that 
the date is not distant when dentists will have 
the ‘ means at hand of directing a beam of electric 
light into the oral cavity.’ And, considering the 
I potentialities of electricity, ho rein.arks : ‘Is it for- 
bidden to hope that the nerves of sensation may 
be so acted upon by a continuous current with or 
without local narcotisation, as to he for the time 
deprived of sensibility without permanent damage ? 
May we not look,’ he continues, ‘for the goovl time 
when the work of the drill and of the excavator 
in the preparation of the cavity, ahviiy.s irksome, 
but amounting to torture in persons of delicate 
and sensitive organisation, may come to be re- 
I gardedwith indifference? . . . Should it be thought 
incredible that this subtle force may come to the 
aid of the physician, and in the inost literal sense 
throw a new light on disease — that the electric 
light may ultimately be made available for render- 
ing the living body or parts of it luminous, so 
that morbid changes in important organs may be 
detected at a very early stage, and with the cer- 
tainty of ocular denionstratiou ?’ 

In a communication recently made to the 
Entomologic.al Society, it was stated that the 
corn-crops in Southern Russia to the value of 
two million roubles had been destroy'ed by two 
species of beetles ; and a (.’oinmittee was appointed 
to draw up observations on those beetles for the 
use of Her Majesty’s Consul at Tagatirog. The 
observations in the form of a Report, will y>erhap3 
be useful to other persons as well as the far 
distant consul. The beetles arc described a.s allies 
of our English cockchafer, smaller in size, and 
always present in the south of Europe, though 
fortunately, not always in countless swarms. In 
1867, nearly seven millions were destroyed by the 
peasants in a single province in Hungary. ‘ It i» 
impossible,’ say the Committee, ‘in the present 
state of entomological science, to account accu- 
rately for visitations like this. It may be that 
the pupal condition is prolonged indefinitely, or 
until circumstances favour its determination ; by 
this reasoning — which is warranted by what we 
know to be the case in some other insects — the 
pup® might be accumulated from year to year, 
and the perfect insects from these accumulsitions 
burst forth Simultaneously.’ 


THE MONTH : SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


At one of the xneetings of the Society, a lady 
present as a visitor exhibited a specimen of 
Zopherm Bremei, from Yucatan, which had been 
w’orn by her many months as an ornament, daring 
which time j;he insect, as was stated, had taken no 
food. 

Specimens of ‘Kungu cake’ were also exhibited, 
composed of insects which fly in enormous clouds, 
and are collected and compressed in masses, and 
used as food by the natives of Central Africa. So 
fur as could be ascertained, the fragments shewn 
were made up of the species known to entomo- 
logists as Culicidte. 

At anotlier meeting, a question was raised as to 
the chemical composition of the bodies of insects ; 
for, considering that these bodies furnish all the 
materials necessary for the food of those birds that, 
like swallows, feed on the wing, they must con- 
tain, in addition to carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
the requisite nitrogen and phosphates. To which 
answer was made, that it has been ascertained 
chemically that the horny external portions of the 
bodies of insects do contain about six per cent, of 
nitrogen, and an appreciable quantity of phos- 1 
phoric acid. j 

‘Tlie Prevention of Insect Injury by the Use of 
Phenol Preparations ’ is the title of a paper com- : 
municated to the same Society by another lady, ! 
who states that her plot of carrots being seriously j 
ail'ec.ted by what is known as ‘ rust ’ (Faila ros(t), j 
an insect that in the larval condition works under- . 
ground, she had them muisteued with a mixture 
of waiter and the preparation sold as Little’s ! 
Solulde Pheriylc. This had been previously i 
proved to be fatal to insect life, and at the same | 
time favouralile to vegetation ; and it did not fail ; 
in the case of the carrots. To quote the lady’s 1 
words : ‘ In less than a fortnight the attack had ' 
ceased spreading, and some of tlic infested plants ■ 
shewed signs of recovery ; in another week healthy j 
foliage w'as shewing; and«..om that time till the j 
12th of August, when they w'cre raised for exami- j 
nation, they continued to grow luxuriantly >vith 
no return of attack of the rust-fly.’ 

Plants and roots watered avith the dilute solu- ! 
tion have a tarry smell, which is however, removed I 
by cooking ; and the writer concludes l)y stating j 
that she has found the phenyle beneficial in all I 
cases ; and ‘looking at tlie degree to wdiich larval j 
lioalth is affected in many cas(;s merely by the ; 
difference' in the watery or condensed state of the j 
eap, and the general refusal of larvic to feed at all 
unless the food is to their taste, it appears that a 
fluid so thoroughly distasteful as this — not simply 
Boddening from the outside,, but circulated by the 
vegetative action exactly in the young and grow- 
ing tissues most liable to insect attack— might be 
of much service at hardly appreciable cost, except 
the wages of a labourer for occasional applica- 
tion, and might even be brought to bear on the 
Phylloxera.’ 

Whence come the white stripes and veins 
mingled with the leaves of certain plants ? Pro- 
fessor Church, formerly of the Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, has sought to answer the question in 
a ‘Chemical Study of Vegetable Albinism.’ His 
analyses shew that the green leaves contain more 
lime than the wdiite, which is accounted for by the 
fact that the white leaves are less active in their 
functions thim the green ; and he is led ‘ to attirm 
generally that white leaves are related to green 


pretty much as immature leaves to mature, tubers 
to foliage, petals to green bracts, vegetable parasites 
to their hosts. The white leaf may in fact be 
said to be parasitic on the green : it may he a 
warehouse, but it is not a factory. There seem to 
be present therein all the materials by the aid of 
which the organic compounds of the leaf should 
he constructed ; but the fconstructive faculty or 
impetus is lacking.’ Gardeners have long known 
that an albino cutting cannot be struck. 

Professor Church has tried the effect of injecting 
chemical solutions into the leaves of plants, and 
with success to a certain extent. He hopes to 
carry these experiments further during the sun- 
shine of the coming summer, so that we must wait 
some months for further particulars. Meanwhile, 
readers who desire more information on the present 
subject will find it in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to 
make ui4 of the nettle Urtica utilis in spinning 
and weaving. The plant grows largely in India ; 
but the ditticnlty of separating the fibre from the 
tough outer skin has hitherto prevented its intro- 
duction as an article of commerce. The Indian 
government, with a view to encourage invention, 
olfered a prize of five thousand pounds (which we 
believe has not yet been taken up) for an efficient 
nettle-fibre cleaning-machine. 

The nettle in question grows in Algeria, and 
there a retired French officer of engineers has con- 
structed a rough-and-ready machine, ‘which parti- 
ally dresses the stalks in the field as they are cut, 
and leaves the fibre in a crude condition, but easy 
to pack in hales ready for further treatment, 
which may stop at the manufacture of coarse 
cloths, or, as the Chinese have shewn, ho carried 
on to textures that rival silk in fineness and 
appearance. 

Dr E. J. Mills, of Anderson’s College, Glasgow, 
has published what he calls a Manualette on 
Destructive Distillation, in which, under the article 
Bone Oil, he states that bones comprise about two- 
thirds mineral ingredients, which are not altered 
by heat, and one-third osseine, which when freed 
from the lime salts, becomes flexible, and will 
dissolve in boiling-water into an equal weight of 
gelatine. A ton of hones yields from ten to twelve 
gallons of oil, and a large quantity of gas which 
can be used only in open spaces or burned under 
boilers. The animal charcoal into which the 
bones are converted is used ton for ton in the 
refining of sugar. ‘ The charcoal is then rebunied, 
and used again ; thus undergoing a loss of value to 
the amount of forty per cent per annum. A 
single firm receives daily, from Glasgow, ten tons 
of bones for conversion into animal charcoal.’ 

Projectors in Naples are planning a railway to 
the summit of Vesuvius, for the convenience of 
tourists who wish to look into the crater. Will 
the sightseers be sufficiently numerous to make it 
pay 1 Statements were made not long ago that 
the Righi Railway had become bankrupt. 

Operations of u different kind are to ho under- 
taken on Mount Etna- namely the building of an 
observatory, and equipping it lor astronomical 
observations, at a height of nearly ten thousand 
feet. A hut known as the Casa Inglese, standing 
at the foot of the cone,- will be covert by the 
proposed structure, which is to he furnished with 
a large equatorial telescope and other instruments, 




Astro* 

iisBiwm lunrelm^ mjutf out for an o)»erra* 
tory at a mmiiSm, tor they think that in a 
very tnuHq^nent ati&oq^erB it will be possible to 
see aa4 atid^ the corona withont the intervention 
oi iui eeUiMB. ’ cost of this undertaking is to 
be de&ayed 1:^ the Italian government, who, as 
we are mfonned, will appoint the eminent astro- 
nomer Tacohini to carry on the observations. 

Projects for a railway from Algeria to Soudan 
across the Great Sahara have been brought for- 
ward at scientific meetings iu Paris. The prelimi- 
nary snrveys, which would have to be accompanied 
by a militaiy escort, would cost eight hundred 
thousand francs to penetrate as far as the Niger ; 
and the estimated cost of the railway is four hun- 
dred million franca This is a grand scheme ; but 
we can hardly hope to see trains running from 
Algiers to Timbuctoo within the present genera- 
tion. 

The question of a canal across the American 
Isthmns from the Atlantic to the Pacific reappears 
Irom time to time in the United States, and has 
recently been discussed at a meeting of the 
American Geo^aphical Society at New York. 
Preference is given to the Nicaragua route, one 
hundred and eighty-one miles, because of the 
onfavonrable climate and enormous rainfall of 
the Panama route. It would be difficult to main- 
tain deep cuttings in a country where the yearly 
rain amounts to one hundred and twenty-four 
inches, and swamps cover a broad expanse. 
Starting from Greytown on the Atlantic side, the 
route would stretch up the San Juan lliver to 
Lake Nicaragua, which has an area of tw'o thou- 
sand eight hundred square miles, large enough to 

? rbvide a constant outflow and neutralise floods. 

'here would be fifty-six miles of navigation iu 
crossing the lake, and then a cutting of sixteen 
miles down to the port of Brito on the Pacific. 
The cost is estimated at 52,577,718 dollars ; and 
according to calculation, the annual tonnage of 
British and American vessels through the canal 
would be more thau three million tons. The 
saving of time in voyages to the Pacific would be 
very great. 

The paper on ‘ The Connection between Ancient 
Art and the Ancient Geometry as illustrated by 
Works of the Age of Pericles,' read before the 
Institute of British Architects, is well worth study 
by those who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the principles on which architecture as a pro- 
gressive science is based. The examples are taken 
from the buildings now standing in ruin on the | 
Acropolis of Athens. The builders thereof, says 
the author of the paper, Mr Pennethorne, had ‘ a 
few elementaiy proportions, and four or five 
distinct forms of curved lines, and with these 
simple materials, combined perspectively, works 
of art were produced that are quite worthy of a 
place along with the Greek works of geometry 
and literature. '. , . The arts were then united 
with the geometry, and with ^e highest intel- 
lectual culture ; whereas we find in India, in 
Assyria, and, in the middle ages, in Europe, that 
architecture everywhere attained a certaiu degree 
of excellence, suited to the dimate and to the 
wants of society, and then became stationary and 
decayed ; for without the geometiy it could not 
advance beyond the first elementary state, ai«l 
there was no power to refine and perfect the first 


ideas. It was not ih» Stm^pean mind in 
the fifteenth centio^ was Jinked to jbhe 
ancient stream of geometry and philesonby, that 
a r^ advance was made in any bmeh oi modem 
science; and probably no real progfess will be 
made in architecture until we can completely 
recover and freely use the aocumiriated knowle^ 
of the ancient world in all that relates to the 
science of art, and make it a basis and a dnrting- 
point.’ 

TKATELLING IN SICILY. 

Wk have on several occasione called attention to 
the danger of travelling in Sicily, which, from all 
that transpires, is the worst govemea port of 
Europe, not even excepting Turkey, We would 
not say the Italian government has not at times 
exerted itself to put down brigandage and to 
stix'ugthcn the police ; nor has it always been 
unsuccessful. The fact, however, remains tliat no 
Englishman who values his personal safety can 
venture off the beaten track. The character of 
the armed police seems to be positively disgracefuL 
The last outrage reported is tliat of a correspon- 
dent of The Times, who under the signature 
of If. W. P., and dating from the Victoria Hotel, 
Messina, March 1, tells the following tale of his 
misusage while quietly travelling through the 
islaiuL We are glad to give it such additional 
publicity as is in our power. 

‘Ten days ago I left my luggage at Catania, 
intending to make an excursion on foot round the 
base of Mount Etna. On Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1 reached a small town called Jlegalbuto, 
where the entire population were assembled in the 
Piazza celebrating w'ith great festivities the last 
Sunday of (Jarnival. I was of course an object 
of much curiosity to the inhabitants, who stared 
at me with true Italian politeness, as if they had 
never seen an Englishman before. A carabiniere 
presently came up and asked the usual «iuestions 
— who I was, where I had come from, aud where 
1 meant to go next day. Fifty persons at least 
surrounded u« immediatoly, and I, knowing the 
insecure state of the country, thought it highly 
imprudent to announce to a mob ot ir^icilittus the 
precise road on which I might be met, alone and 
unarmed, on the following morning. With the 
utmost courtesy, therefore, I declined to answer 
any questions in so public a place, but begged the 
gendarme to come with me to the inu, whi're I 
would tell him anything he pleased. This he 
refused to do, aud beckoned me to follow him 
down a by-street. After W’alking some distance 
we reach(*d a building which proved eventual ly 
to be a guard-house, but which looked to mo so 
extremely like a prison, that I begged my con- 
ductor to tell me, before I entered it, where it was 
that he had brought me. He then came snddcnlv 
behind me, pushed me with great violence througn 
the doorway, and amid a volley of oaths, dealt me 
four blows with his fist as liard as he knew how, 
bitting me twice on the back and twice on the 
head.' In the dark and taken quite by surprise, 1 
could scarcely fight a man who was armed to tlie 
teeth, even if the last blow I received — a nasty 
thump behind the ear— had not almost stumum 
me. 1 was then led up-stairs into the presence of 
a superior officer, who, 1 believe, was a Mrgeant, 
and who demanded my docomeute. Luckily I had 
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iwce^ tura^top^ The second 

tiiiie«~3roiUit fowl wd sausages, potatoes and bread- 
eaucO; ’Wie thicd time — a tart was baked, and a 
pcrfecUv =i»>oked steak, potatoes, and oyster-sauce 
made the dinner. On. another occasion the fore 
was a sole au gratin, a splendid Irish stew, and 
an a^le charlotte. In fact, on a small scale 
every description of cooking that can be done 
with the largest range can be accomplished with a 
small gas-stove. 

‘The economy of gas is beyond dispute. Cer- 
tainty and regularity of heat may always be 
depended on ; and so great is its advantage in point 
of cleanliness, that a lady by its aid can prepare 
a dinner without soiling hands or dress, or becom- 
ing overheated by closure to the fierce heat of 
an ordinary range. The high temperature of the 
kitchen is often a serious trial ; and from the 
facility with which gas is lighted, and turned off 
when no longer needed, a stove such as the one 
mentioned wdll be found an indescribable relief 
daring the summer months, even where the ordi- 
nary range is preferred for the winter. 

‘ Reiteration will have an effect on some people 
who do not at first accept a thing on its own 
merits, and we cannot too frequently assert the 
desirability of giving fair-play to the various 
domestic mitigations that will enable a gentle- 
woman, compelled to attend to household duties, 
to perform them with as little fatigue and trouble 
as possible.’ 

‘torkshire oddities.’ 

In a recent article entitled ‘ Yorkshire Oddities ’ 
— founded upon Mr Baring Gould’s amusing 
work — ^it was mentioned that with a view to 
raising money, for the replenishment of his 
wine-cellar, a former Dean of Ripon (Dr Waddi- 1 
love) removed the bell from the Chapel of i 
St Mary Magdalen, and sold it ; and that a ^ 
wooden oell painted to represent a metal one, was 
secretly placed in its stead. This story we are 
happy to say is untrue, the facts of the case being 
that the bell was taken down because mischievous 
boys used to throw stones at it, and in so doing 
citen broke the adjoining windows of the chapel. 
A wooden bell was put up by the authorities, 
simply to preserve the ‘ meaning ’ o£ the turret. 
Ana to furtuer prove that the late Dean could not 
have been guilty of the transaction ascribed to 
him, the metal bell, said to have been sold by 
him, is at the present day lying in the crypt of 
the cathedral of Ripon. We gladly take tliis 
opportunity of offering the amende lionorable to 
the late Dean. 

^ SULPHUR AS A CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 

The Ceylon ObKrver^ in spying the following 
paragraph from the Coloniee and India, says : 
*We cannot help noticing the curious coincidence ! 
that sulphur should come prominently into notice I 
at once as the most potent remedy for fungi I 
which affect the higher vegetation and those ' 
which, engendered in dirt, prove so fatal to human 
life.’ 

‘The loss which the nation has sustained in the 
affecting death of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Alice has caused more than ordinary interest to 
attwh to the nature of the terrible disease to ! 
whi^ 'she has succumbed, and to the possible | 


remedies for it In C!anada,'and we believe also 
in Ceylon, the following simple remedy has been 
adopted with successful results ; and we have the 
less hesitation in giving publicity to the alleged 
mode of cure since it has already been tried on a 
small scale in this country, under the adviQe of an 


speedily demonstrate its value. A tea-spoonful of 
“ flour of brimstone ” in a wine-glassful of water, 
carefully mixed till it is completely amalgamated, 
may be used as a gargle if the patient is strong 
enough to adopt this remedy. In extreme cases, 
where the disease has extended too far to admit 
of the use of the gargle, tlie inhalation of the 
fumes of burning brimstone, or holding the 
head in such a way as to allow them to pene- 
trate to the throat, is recommended. A Canadian 
surgeon indeed has adopted the extreme course 
of taking a small quantity of the powdered 
sulphur in a quill anti pufling it into the throat. 
The effect of the sulphur is to kill the fungus, 
which by spreading over the throat, would even- 
tually suftbeato the patient. No harm can result 
from swallowing a small quantity of the sulphur, 
which if applied at the first symptoms of diph- 
I thcria, might arrest the spread, and effect the 
I early cure of the disease. The danger of inducing 
j irritation in the throat, and consequent coughing, 

! must of course be guarded ag-iinst, especially 
j when administering the dry powder ; but there 
j is less likelihood of this when the remedy is 
i applied in an early stage of the disease. In this 
1 as in all other (-.ases of disease, “ prevention is 
1 better than cure.” Diphtheria is generally 
' direct!}' traceable to organic poisoning from 
I sewers or drains or similar sources ; and the 
\ avoidance of the.se fertile sources of evil is one 
! of the principal problems of the age in all 
j countrie.s and clime.s ; but where the infection 
is unhappily contracted^ the adoption of a .simple 
remedy like that above de.scribed is worthy liie 
attention of the medical profession.’ 

HUTTON, THE BONE-SETTER — AN EXPLANATION. 

I In an article on the Bone-setter’s Mystery, 
i February 22, an allusion was made to ‘ Mr Ilutton, 
the now deceased bone-setter iu Loudon.' In 
making that remark, tve were not aware that 
Mr Hutton, who died about ten years, ago, was 
succeeded by his nephew, Mr R. H. Hutton, who 
now follows the bone-setting profe.s.sion that had 
been pursued by liis uncle. A.s it seems our 
remark has led to injuriou.s misconceptions, wo 
embrace the earliest opportunity of making the 
present explanation. 

THE HEARTLESS ONE. 

Upon my darling’s beaming eyes 
I plied my rhyming trade ; 

Upon my darling's cherry lips 
An epigram I made ; 

My darling has a blooming cheek, 

I penned a song upon it ; 

And if she had bat had a heart, 

Her heart had had a sonnet, 

Emanukl DKmcn. 
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DEALING WITH CRIMINALS. 

For .t, immbor of years, there ]ia.s been a growing 
opinion in England that there is sometliing 
seriously wrong in tlie method of pro.sccuting real 
or alleged criininals. The whole thing seems to 
be a system of delay, worry, and confusion. 
Ho bad, indeed, that many who suffer injuries 
will rather put up with them in silence than 
incur the trouble of pro.seouting. In cases of 
suspected murder or homicide, what laborious 
proceedings to get at the trutli ! The object 


framed on this hackneyed topic. All who ha^•o 
given the matter any serious thought, come to the 
conclusion that the chief reform will consist in 
the appointment of a public prosecutor acting 
in the interests of the state. Without that, little 
need be attempted. The project of appoint- 
ing a public prosecutor does not, however, com- 
mend itself to some w^el 1-meaning individuals. 
They imagine it may lead to despotic authority, 
or at all events to jobbery and corruption. Cer- 
tainly, it would be attended by some expense. 
As the Scotch system of public prosecution is 


a])j)ear.s to be to funu-sh as much amu.semeiit as 
I possil)l(; for those wlio are fond of .sensational 
I reading. In tlic first place, we have a jiublic 
I e.Kuminalioii of witue.sses l)y the coroner, carried 
I on perhaps for several weeks, every day’s pro- 
; ceedings being faithfully Si..rrated in the news- 
: pai)cr.s. As if that were not enough, tlie subject 
i is similarly dealt with by a magistrate, the news- 
I ])apers again taking care to report all that takes 
i jdiice. Occa-iionally, the coroners and magistrates 
Like a different view of mallei s, ami the case 
seems to be getting into a dead-lock. At length, 
it gets on somelmw. If it be a desperately 
bad case, the Treasury perhaps interfere.s, whicli 
amounts fo jmblic prosecution by a kind of side- 
wind. Wlieu people’.s minds are saturated witli 
■exjm*r evidence against the suspected individual, 
he is brought to trial, at which the ground is once 
more traversed, ami<lst the battling and wearisome 
apeeches of lawyers, uiul the reporting of news- 
papers, until the more thoughtful members of 
the community are sick of the whole affair. The 
law, of course, means only fair-play; hut doe.s 
not the procedure look very like a job for the 
benefit of somebody or other ? Can it he denied 
that the repetition of so much that is loathsome 
concerning crime must have a certain damaging 
effect on public morals ? 

Reform in the system of prosecuting oEfences 
lias often been considered by English lawyers 
whose means of living do not depend on fees. 

I It has^eeu considered again and agiin by parlia- 
i ment. If we are not mistaken, a Bill* has been 


frequcntl}' referred to, we shall attempt a brief 
account of it for general information. We may 
not say anything new, yet it may be new to 
many of our readers ; at least, it may help to 
allay prejudices. 

All crimes whatsoever are a matter of public 
i prosecution in Scotland, Private individuals suf- 
' fering injury are not precluded from prose- 
' cuting thfi alleged offender. But, practically, no 
.such thing as private prosecution is heard of, 
nor of l)eing hound over to prosecute. A 
crime is reckoned to be an offence against 
; the state, liot against the individual, and its 
prosecution accordingly belongs to a state officer 
; who undertakes all the trouble, expense, and 
i re.sponsibilitie8 in sifting out and punishing 
■ offences. Tlie head officer charged with thi.s 
' function is the Lord Advocate, who prosecutes 
1 for the public interest in the name and behalf 
: of Her Majesty. The Lord Advocate is always 
i chosen from the Faculty of Advocates, among 
i whom he must be of a certain number of years’ 
i .standing. Ilis appointment is by the Crown; 

I and looking to his mnltifarious duties, he would 
need to be a man noted for his industry and 
versatility of talent. While still, as regards civil 
case-s, allowed to pursue his professional career 
at the bar, lie becomes a subordinate officer of 
state, a public prosecutor, and is expected to be 
a member of parliament in the interests of the 
party to whom he owes his appointment The 
piJSition of the Lord Advocate is therefore a little 
anomalous. It has been suggested that he should 
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lie lelieved of his character as general adviser for 
the Crown in Scotch affairs, and confine himself 
entirely to his duties as public prosecutor. Per- 
haps that might be advantageous; but it would 
infer the creation of something like a Secretary of 
State for Scotland, and an additional burden to 
the estimates. On the whole, things work very 
well as they are. Economy is studied. No 
complaint is heard on the subject. 

The Lord Advocate could not possibly execute 
his duties as public prosecutor witliout an estab- 
lishment of deputes, and a vast ramification of 
local public prosecutors throughout the country. 
He is like a commander-in-chief at the head of a 
drilled force, and with this organisation of sub- 
ordinates his office cannot be dissociated. He is 
changed with every shift of ministry ; but the 
extensive corps of local subordinates go on the 
same. They are of no patty. They are perennial. 
It would be absurd to think of introducing a 
public prosecutor into England without this back- 
ing of subordinates. You might as well commis- 
sion a general to take the field without an army. 
Herein lies the excellence of the Scotch system, 
and herein is the wonder how a satisfactory method 
of dealing with crime should have been going on 
for hundreds of years, while all the time England 
has been struggling in a species of legal chaos. 
The inhabitants of Scotland in the present day 
claim no merit in the system. It has come down 
to them from distant ages, and goes on from gene- 
ration to generation in smooth working order. 

To begin at the beginning. Every county in 
Scotland hasa sberifi', possessing civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. The sherifl', wdio is appointed by 
the Crown, is a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, and except in Glasgow and Edinburgh, he is 
not bound to reside permanently in his sheriffdom. 
He visits it sit stated times. Latterly, owing to 
the diminution of crime and litigation, some of the 
counties have been united with others tiiuler one 
sheriff. However this may be, there is in every 
county a resident slieriff-substitnte, who is gene- 
rally a member of the Faculty of Advocates. 
Practically, he is the county magistrate, always 
ready to grant warrants, and to hold civil and 
criminal courts. He does the work of a bench of 
magistrates in England; wherefore the landed 
gentry in Scotland have little or nothing to do 
with the administration of the law. Tlie sherilf 
and his substitute manage everything ; and it is 
better they should do so, for they are educat(;d to 
the law, and are responsible Crown functionaries. 
In several counties, according to population, there 
are two, three, or more sheriffs-substitute. Lanark- 
shire, with Glasgow as a centre, has the largest 
staff. There is a growing feeling that tluj sheriffs- 
substitute are now qualified to do all tlie work, 
and that the sheriffs, their superiors, may be 
allowed to die out ‘ With some modification, this 
is likely to ensue. 

Wherever a sheriff-substitute is situated, there 
yoa find a public prosecutor, styled procurator- 


fiscal. Formerly, these offijsials were appointed 
by the sheriffii. They are now appointed direct 
from the Crown, though doubtless on the recom- 
mendation of the sheriff. They hold |heir appoint- 
ment for life, or while able for the 'duty. These 
procurators-fiseal are almost invariably local solici- 
tors, possessing not only a knowledge of law, but a 
comprehensive knowledge of the town and dis- 
trict to which they pertain. A number of them 
act as bank -agents and agents for insurance offices. 
Some of tliein act as clerks to road trusts and 
so forth. By these various occupations, they are 
able to serve the Crown in the business of prosecu- 
tion at a comparatively moderate salary. In their 
duties as prosecutors, they are assisted by the 
head-constables for the district and the police 
generally. All are bound to ferret out informa- 
tion respecting the commission of offences, with 
a view to deliberate investigation. The sheriff- 
substitute is at hand to grant u warrant, and to 
preside at examinations. 

There is no coroner in Scotland. The procu- 
rator-fiscal acts as coroner for his county, town, 
or district. It is part of his duties to do so. All 
his e.vaminations are private, or only in presence 
of the sheriff-substitute. Everything is taken 
down in writing. The person accused is invited 
to make a statement with a view to clear the 
matter up, but is informed that all he says may 
be brought in evidence against liim. Until com- 
mitted for trial, he is allowed no assistance from 
solicitors. In other words, nobody at this early 
stage is permitted to interfere, so as to confound 
the ends of justice by harangues and suggestions. 
No report is furnished to newspapers. All that 
the public know is filiat ‘ the. matter is under 
the investigation of the (Jrowu authoritie.s.’ Thi.-. 
rigorous secrecy is never complained of^ excc]>t 
in cases where it would be important to make 
known as curly as possible the cause of homicide ; 
as for instance, when anybody is killed by the 
falling of an old house, by conflagration, or by- 
shipwreck. The withholding of prompt informa- 
tion in case.s of that sort, is felt to be unneces.sary 
and unjustifiable. So far, we think, the pro- 
cedure ill Scotland requires amendment. Some 
years ago a great coinuiotion was caused by the 
pi'ocurator-fiscal of Edinburgh refusing to give 
the official information he possessed regarding a 
death caused by tin* accidental falling of a decayed 
building. To allay the agitation, his superiors 
authori.sed him to communicate the required intel- 
ligence to the public. 

We mention the circumstance to shew the 
extraordinary care taken to prevent any public 
bias for or against a suspected person previous 
to trial. Sometime.s there may be error in such 
punctilious solicitude. But unquestionably the 
system as a whole works satisfactorily. We never 
heard of anything like a miscarriage of justice 
arising from preliminary investigations being con- 
ducted in private. Certainly, no time k lost in 
the prosficution. When the procurator-fiscal has 
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completed his inquiiy, the papers are forwarded 
for the consideration of Crown Counsel, which 
consists of the Lord Advocate with his four 
deputes, and the Solicitor-general. In ordinary 
cases^ the consideration of the four deputes, or 
some of them, is sufficient to determine whether 
therd are ground for a trial or not. The matter 
may be ordered to be dropped, or ordered to be 
proceeded with in the Sheriff Court, or in the 
High Court of Justiciary. It will thus be observed 
that in Scotland there is no intermediary tribunal 
resembling a grand-jury. The thing is either 
dismissed, or is proceeded with as speedily as 
the nature of the circumstances will admit. We 
leave any one to say whether the deliberately 
considered opinion of four experienced lawyers, 
acting under official responsibility, is not likely 
to be a greater security against rashness iu 
sending a case for trial, or in improperly with- 
holding it, than the hurried opinion of unskilled 
individuals who usually compose a grand-jury. 
We would speak with every respect of that vener- 
able institution, which for anything we know 
is as old as the Heptarchy ; but of nothing do 
Englishmen more acutely complain than that of 
being dragged from their business to sit on grand- 
juries about things they know or care nothing 
about, and about which no time is allowed for 
consideration. The Scotch are happily spared 
this sad infliction. 

In the event of a case going to trial, the Lord 
Advocate, or one or other of his deputes, takes 
the entire duty of prosecuting without any special 
fee. They are not on piece-work, but on a recog- 
nised salary, so liave no reason to spin out pro- 
ceedings. (Generally, trials are got through quickly, 
at least they arc not protracted beyond reasonable 
bounds. As shewing the degree of care taken 
throughout, it might be safe to aver that the 
proportion of convictions t prosecutions is greater 
in Scotland than iu England. Such is said to be 
the case, fjlovernmcnt, at all events, gets a good 
bargain in dealing with Scotch criminal proceed- 
ings. According to the last publislied accounts, 
the annual allowance to the Lord Advocate w'as 
L.23S7 ; the Solicitor-general, L..055 ; and four 
depute Advocates, L.70U each. Including charges 
for crown-agent, clerks, messengers, and some 
other ollicials, the total outlay in the head depart- 
ment waaL 11,605. The sheriffs’ accounts, includ- 
ing the charges of procurators-fiscal not paid by 
salary, amounted to L.24,000. The salaries of pro- 
curat jrs-fiscal range from L.13{> upwards, according 
to the duties to be performed. A common salary 
is L.500 or L6()0 a year. In Edinburgh, including 
allowance for clerk, it is L.I250. In Glasgow, the 
sum is L.2400. The total for criminal proceedings 
is set down at L. 67,588. That sum may be 
called the price which the Treasury pays annu- 
ally for public prosecution in Scotland. But 
public prosecution extends beyond Crown offi- 
cials. The magistracy of every burgh employ 
a procurator-fiscal to prosecute in the local courts 
and who is chargeable on the funds of the corpora- 
tion. Every police establishment has a procurator- 
fiscal with a stdary from the rates. 

From these explanations, it is evident that 
public prosecution is an essential part of the Scot- 
tish judicial organisation, ^nd is reckoned indis- 
peasMsle. The criminal law could not ^ on with- 
out it It is Likewise seen that undm ecomomic 


manngement^ the cost to the Crown of public 
prosecution in Scotland is of comparatively small 
amount Seventy thousand pounds a year cover 
the whole, exclusive of the salaries of judges 
in the higher courts, which do not strictly 
belong to the question. We would not say the 
system is perfect; but admittedly it answers 
the purpose, and is congemal with the feel- 
ings of the people. To substitute such a system 
in England, for the present hap-hazard routine 
of private prosecution, infers wide administra- 
tive changes. Orators speak of a public pro- 
secutor being wanted for England, as if that 
were all. Hot one, but hundreds of public 
prosecutors are required. Without an admini- 
strative force like that described, and on a far 
larger and more expensive scale, the attempt to 
introduce the Scotch system would have a poor 
chance of success. 

The question substantially resolves itself into 
this. Are the people of England preimred to 
encounter the probably heavy expense of public 
prosecution on the scale that would be absolutely 
required 1 Besides the expense, there is the crea- 
tion of what we may call new machinery. The 
County Court judges might possibly be utuised as 
sheriffs with criminal and civil jurisdiction, which 
would be a step in the right direction. We couM 
suggest some other changes ; but the subject 
trenches beyond our sphere. 

There seems to be no doubt that as matters 
stand England does not occupy an enviable posi- 
tion. A consciousness of this is evident in the 
attempt at codifying the criminal law. The first 
lawyers of the age tell us that in private prose- 
cution, cases are sometimes so ill got up that they 
break down, and the guilty parties are acquitteiL 
Dr Douglas Maclagan, in an address on Forensic 
Medicine, delivered at Bath at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association, says that no one can be 
suiqnised at the way cases break down in England. 
‘The attorney acting for a private party, with 
only a limited guarantee for the repayment of 
his costs, will, according to the prudential proverb, 
not put his hand further out than he Cim draw 
it back with safety, and will not lead evidence 
that will be e.vpensive, and which may entail 
a loss upon him. Medical evidence is exactly 
of the expensive kind, if fairly paid for (which 
it generally is not), and this outlay he will natu- 
rally shirk from incurring, if he possibly can. 
The public prosecutor, who certainly ought always 
to be under strict and searching audit, is not 
under any such considerations, and will tivke 
pains to have good scientific evidence, although 
it may entail some expense on the nation. His. 
official character, nay, his retention of his appoint 
meat, may be at stake, if he do not get up his. 
case thoroughly, and the auditing authorities at- 
hcadquarters (at least such is our experience in 
Scotland) will be ready to pass his accounts when 
they see that he did what was needful to make 
good his case, and when they know that he, paid 
as he is with us by fixed salary, can have no 
object to serve in leading expensive evidence, 
excepting a desire to do his duty in vindicating 
the offended majesty of the law. Does tiiis which 
I now complain of— the imperfect getting up of 
cjutes involving scientific evidence — exist now or 
not i You who, either from your personal obser- 
vation or from local newsps^r cepoztS) ore con- 
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vc^rsant •with the details of ciimiual cases occurring 
in your neighbourhoods, can answer this question 
better than 1 can; but this I «m say, that, far 
as I am from the seats of English assizes, I 
every now and then see cases which prove to 
me that, in respect of calling medical evidence, 
criminal cases are most imperfectly conducted.’ 

Enough has been said to ventilate a subject of 
great national concern, and we leave it for general 
consideration. w. c. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XXIII. — A SUDDEN .TOURNEY. 

Sir Lucius Larpent, after he left Maud at the 
door of Llosthuel Court, sauntered off in a con- 
dition of offended dignity. He played his part 
pretty well, although an irate lover ought, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the stage, to stalk, and not 
to saunter, so long os his fair kinswoman was in 
sight. Then he lit a cigar, strolled round to the 
stables, and relieved his hurt spirit by telling the 
deferential head-groom tliat his mother’s gray 
carriage-horses, and bay carriage-horses, and the 
cob, and the pony, and the hack, were a set of 
heavy-heeled, clumsy, greasy-fetlocked animals, fit 
to plough perhaps, or to drag a butcher’s cart, 
but simply a disgrace to the stable in which they 
were harboured, and to the la'.^y duffers who pre- 
tended to rub them down. Having said which, 
with sundry expletives, he flung away his cigar, 
and rambled off to the house and his own rooms. 
Sir Lucius’s comforts had been studied at Llos- 
thuel as those of few sons, without ‘ encumbrances?,’ 
are ; and it was in a deep armchair, before a crisply 
blazing fire, in the snuggest of apartments, Imng 
round with rods and guns and trophies of the 
chase, that the baronet pondered, amidst the fra- 
grant fames of Turkish tobacco, on the next 8tej> 
that it behoved him to take. 

‘That fisherman fellow,’ he said at length, 
through half-closed lips, as the blue curls of 
smoke soared upwards : ‘ I must get rid of him 
somehow. He’s just the fellow — confound him ! 
— ^to seem romantic, and gallant, and interesting— 
in the eyes tof a girl. If it wasn’t for her money 
■ — or rather for her land’— Then came a 
pause. 

‘ A man must marry, I suppose, sooner or later ; 
ay, more than once if necessary,’ he continued, 
almost argumentatively; ‘and where there is so 
much to be got by it, I should say sooner. But 
the fisherman fellow! I must get him put out 
in the cold, one way or other. He has the Fiend’s 
own luck, always shewing up in some picturesque 
fashion ! It’s not safe to have a beggar who looks 
like the “Banished Lord” in old Sir Joshua’s 
picture, always dangling about one’s fumrJe — 
especially when, as he pretends, he once saved 
her life. Let us see ! ’ 

Sir Lucias took counsel of the fumes of Turkish 
tobacco and of the glowing caverns in the brisk 
coal-fire, and presently exclaimed, with a start 
in his chair: ‘Think I’ve got it! Think* 1 
Juve! Sam, my groom of l^t year— and Sam 


I should hope is in the Penifontiary by this, only 
I that so clever a sconndrel is sure of a ticket-of- 
i leave — told me all about the buyer of m3' bay 
horse. Highland Fling, that I ^s'ont over to be 
sold for wiiat the beast would fetch at Tregimnow 
Fair. A chap they called Swart bought him — 
Swart, or the Black Miller of Pen-something. 

“ Highland Fling won’t kick hhn out of the 
saddle, Sir Lucius," said Sara ; as indeed the brute 
had done to Sam and self only too often. And 
he told me too what he’d heard in the public- 
house about this man Swart, and how, town-bred 
as he was, Swart was able to buy him at one price 
and sell him at another, as it wore. “ I felt, sir, 
as if he were the Londoner, and 1 the bumpkin,” 
said Sam. This Swart, it seems to me, is the 
ver)’ fellow I ’m looking for.’ 

And Sir Lucius presently dressed, and went 
down to dinner on excellent terms with himself 
aJid with the world, so convinced was he that 
in the person of Ralph Swart he bad chanced 
upon a villain of an exceptionally dark dye and 
quick intelligence, no doubt amenable, as villains 
should be, to the persuasions of pounds, sbillings, 
and peixcc. And Sir Lucius was no longer with- 
out the means to pay its just and nuii-kotable 
price for convenient rascalit?-. He was no longer 
impecunious. His motlier, perhaps by way of 
boiintv, and perhaps by way of sinart-monev in 
the affair of iii.s thorny coiutship, had given liiin 
a cheque for a hundred and fifty pouiuLs. He 
could afford to spend part of it in getting rid of 
the detested fisherman, whom his mother’s incom- 
prehensible infatuation about a mere boatman, 
who bad <lone an act of mere pluck, bad enabled 
to be a stumbling-block in his path. 

The next morning Sir Lucius had slippc-d out 
of the house at an hour for him preposterously 
early, leaving word with his denuire valet, who 
dill not in the least respect or believe his master, 
but who repeated his \vords to thci echo and with 
the earnestness of conviction, that he had gone to 
see about some shooting. Now .shooting is, in the 
opinion of ladies, an inexplicable but traditionary 
amusement, for tire sake of which gentlemen will 
go anywhere or do anything, and therefore Sir | 
Lucius felt tolerably certain that the Dowager 
would easily accept this excuse for his prompt 
journey from Llosthuel Court. j 

It was but a slow train that stopped at 
Tregunnow station, one at which none but slow 
trains ever did sfoj>, and which had first been 1 
built for the convenience of its contiguity to 
mines, not as yet c-xhaiusted or abandoned in 
sheer despair, hard b}'. And Troport itself is 
not, as we are already aware, on a railway. Sir 
Lucius had nearl)' an hour’s drive in a pair-horse 
from the Bose and Grown before he reached the 
nearest point whence he could be conve3'ed by 
train to Tregunnow. And very weary *lid his 
impatient spirit find it, when at length the slow 
little caravan caxiie meekly up to the draughty 
platform, where he stood awaiting it, that quiet 
crawl to the place for which he had taken his 
ticket. It quite contradicted his previous notions 
of railway travel. His recollections were all of 
the rushing express, the obsequious porters and ' 
accommodating guard, the snug corner-seat secured 
by a Judicious foe, the sliding oft of the train from 
the concrete platform, as if impelled by smqqtbly 
acting clockwork, and then the thunder and snort- 
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ing breath of the steam-horse once fairly on his 
mettle. But this was dreadful, this sojourn alone 
in a mildewed first-cliiss carriage that smelt as 
damp and looked as cheerful as a family vault, 
this potteiiBg pace, these eternal stoppages at 
absurd little holes of places to which nobody 
could b^ any possibility want to go; and it was 
a relief indeed when Tregunnow was reached. 

‘Boy!’ said Sir Lucius, addressing himself to 
one of a group of urchins playing the world-old 
game which the Romans called Pallus, and wc 
style hop-.scotch, outside the paling of the miser- 
able little station — ‘ I want to be shewn the way 
to one Swart’s — Mr Swart’s— a miller, I believe — 
near here. And I ’ll give you half-a-crown for 
your trouble.’ 

The boys all touched their caps, and stared 
somewhat blankly at one am)ther. Had they 
been boys born east of the Celtic i'ar-wcstern 
countie.s, they would have sniggled mutually, but 
as it was, they were quite serious. 

‘ Muster Swart! ’ said the one specially addressed. 

‘ The Black Miller — up at Pen Mawth ! ’ said 
another. 

There was no great anxiety, even for the guerdon 
of two-and-sixjience, among the urchins, to go near 
an ogre’s castle such as the Mill of l-)eath, gar- 
risoned by such a master as the Black Miller. 
There w'as among the juvenile population of | 
Tregunnow a superstitious aversion to the place, 
fostered by, but independent of, the sentiments 
which Mr Raljdi Swart’s reputation inspired. 
Still, it was broad daylight, and half-a-crown has 
subtle temptations for tliose who fare, like Lazarus, 
wretchedly every day, and know the difference 
wliich five unexpected sixpences would make in 
tlie resources of the commis.sariat. ‘ 1 11 go, sir ! ’ ! 
said the eldest of tlie hop-scotch players ; and under 
the guidance of this boy Sir Lucius set out. 

It was nut a long waP' that lay before the 
biironet ; hut all roads th&i are travelled for the 
first time are apt to a^ipear interminable to an 
impatient spirit, and at anyrate the way was 
rough, the country wild and bleak, and the weather ! 
disagreeable. Tiiere was a chill}' breeze, damp 
as well as cold, that .swept over the uplands, and 
the brfioding clouds that overshadowed the earth 
seemed fraught with more than a shower. Sir 
Lucius, as he picked his way amidst the stones and 
ruts, luuttered anything rather than complimen- 
tary comihcuts on Cornwall, the climate, and the 
general aspect of the mining district in which he 
foun! himself, lie was young and agile, and 
should have made nothing of such a walk as that 
from Tregunnow Station to Pen Mawth ; but be 
did make much of it. He hated walking. With a 
gun, and in the commny of sportsmen superior to 
himself in rank and fortune, pedestrian cxerci.se 
was at the worst an endurable evil, but under 
existing circumstances it was odious. 

‘What do you call that liill, boy?’ ho demauded 
tartly of his young guide. 

‘Pen Mawth, sir,’ was the answer, somewhat 
dcprecatingly uttered, for all manner of weird 
stories were yet believed as to the gloomy moun- 
tain which bore a name so ominous. 

‘And what does that mean in your Cornish 
jargon, or does it mean anything?’ asked Sir 
Lucius; but he did not get any reply. On he 
w a^ cd. nearer and nearer to the Hill of Death. 
He caught a glimpse of the ruined caitlc of the 


Montmorts just before he entered the glen near 
the head of which the mill stood. The country 
around him had a sad and solitary aspect. A few 
sheep— rawboned, unimproved specimens of the 
ovine genus, such as Boadicea may have owned, 
and which seemed to unite the possession of the 
maximum of bone to that of the minimum of 
flesh, were cropping whatever they could find 
among the stubbles on the wind-swept hill-side, 
as he passed. Scarcely a human form was visible, 
even in that unfenced region, where the eye could 
range so far. 

Presently the baronet’s attention was attracted 
by the sight of sundry gaping gulfs, and a larger 
number of tiny holes, some in banks, others in 
depressions of the ground, near which lay, in one 
or two cases, a heap of boarding and brattice-work 
and broken windlasses, mouldering away under 
the long-continued assault of rain and damp, 
and covered with green mould and butt-coloured 
fungi. 

‘Them be the Wheals, master,’ said the boy, in 
answer to an inquiry. Sir Lucias had been long 
enough in Cornwall to know what a Wheal meant, 
and he looked with a careless contempt at the 
abandoned shafts of mines, of which his grand- 
father, old Joseph Larpent, would have spoken 
with respect, so thriving in his younger days had 
been the dead-and-gone industry, amidst the 
wrecks and relics of which the- young baronet 
was now pas.sing. 

‘Folks don’t care to walk here overly much 
after dark,’ said the young guide, ‘acause of 
the 8huft.s. Easy to go down one osi them, if 
ye miss path. — Here be the Black Miller's,’ he 
added, as the mill came in view. Sir Lucius felt 
his flagging spirits revive as he paid and dis- 
missed the boy ; and then he knocked long and 
vigorously at the door of Ralph Swart’s melan- 
choly dwelling. 

CHAPTEE XXIV.— DOING BUSINESS. 

Sir Lucius Larpent, standing at the Black 
Miller’s door, and knocking impatiently, until the 
noi.«e awoke the sullen echoes of the glen, pre- 
sently had the satisfaction of hearing the bolts 
rattle back from their sockets, and the large kc 3 r 
turning in the lock. Then the door was opened 
with a jerk, and the Black Miller himself, gloomy 
and defiant stood in the doorway. He stmted 
perceptibly as bis eyes rested on the figure of 
the baronet. Manifestly, it was not such a one 
as Sir Lucius whom he had expected to see. 

‘ Who, in the name of mischief, are you ?’ 
growled the Black Miller. 

‘ Mr Swart, 1 presume ?’ said Sir Lucius, with 
a slight bow. ‘ Well, Mr Swart, I have come 
from a distance, from Treport in fact, on purpose 
to speak with you on a matter of — business.’ 

The Black Miller eyed the young baronet very 
narrowly from beneath his beetling brows. * You 
don’t look much as if you wanted to buy meal, 
nor yet like a fanner “bringing grain tc grind,’ 
he said shortly. 

‘ Perhajis I may bring grist, though of a different 
kind, to tlie mill,’ responded Sir Lucius, with 
a half-careless laugh, but a knowing look. 

It was many a year, probably, since any one 
htd ventured to jest with the Black MiUer, and 
for a moment that formidable personage stared at 
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Mitw aeoepted thi» grocioua invitation to for vicioaa how« with me, Bal^h gwitl What 
«ate»; oU&on^ a minute kter, as he hoard tho do you want!' , 

iRutKiHM of tiw rusty bolts, and the clicking of * I want,’ said Sir Lucius, with au astfamed 
the matey key as it turned in the lock, he felt frankness that might have deceived a less pro- 
anything but satisfaction at the idea that he was found student of human nature than the grim 
shut in, in company with so grim a host. tenant of the Mill of Death—' I want your advice 

* And what may your pleasure be with me, —your help— in getting rid of a fellow— an impu- 
young gentleman ?’ demanded the Black Miller, dent adventurer— who has somehow wormed him- 
seating himself on one of the rush-bottomed self into my mother’s good graces, and whom her 
chairs, and ronghly signing to his visitor to take mistaken kindness has foisted into a position, in 
another. ‘I am a busy man,’ he added, ‘and our own neighbourhood too, a great deal too 
with me business means business. In the first good for him. A more presuming beggar,’ added 


place, I shall want your name.’ the baronet, waxing warm as the catalogue of 

‘My name, hey t’ returned the baronet It had Hugh’s olfences forced itself upon his mind, *1 
not till then suggested itself to his imagination never had the ilMuck to meet with.' 
that he should have to reveal his identity to the ‘ And who may the presuming beggar be 1 and 

man on whom he chose to look as a serviceable wliat has he done V asked the Black Miller 
instrument in his schemes. ‘ Docs that signity, curtly. ‘ WJien you go to a doctor, you know 


so long as I can pay for what I want i ’ ! you must tell him the symptoms, if you hope for 

‘It signifies very much to me, young sir,’ | a cure.’ 
replied the Black Miller frowningly. ‘It has j ‘Well,’ rejoined Sir Lucius, rattling the gold 
never been my habit to deal with masked cus- l charms that tinkled on his watch-guard, ‘ there 
tomers. I like to see those who chaffer with , is no great nivstery about the beginning of the 
me, face to face. If our talk is to go any further, . affair. Tho follow 1 sjwak of was a fisherman- a 


I must have your name.' 


beggarly boatman, hesnlo a Welsh lake, who let out 


This was very disagreeable, and .Sir Lucius felt j pleasure-boats for hue. My two young hrothors 
it to be so. He was not tlie first employer who | and a young lady, a cousin ol ours, w'cnt lor a 
has sought for a tool, and then discovered that j sail, and the boat was njiset—all through the con- 
the implement had too sharp an edge to be j toundoil carelessness oi tho elder boatman. Ahbton, 
bandied with impunity. But lie liad gone too far who’ 

to recede, so he determined to abandon his ‘Ashton!’ The Bhck Miller could not repress 
incognito as gracefully as he could. the exclamation, thou ,'h he hit his lip afterwards, 

‘ My name is Larpent ; I am Sir Lucius Larpent,’ as il vcxeil with himself, 
he said haughtily. ‘Heard the story, then iiiquiicd .Sir Lucius. 

‘Ah ! Sir Lucius Larpent? Yes; there is a look ‘There’s a deal ol gossip about, and most likely 
of your grandfather about you, my young gentle- it has reached your e.irs that old Ashton vv.ts 
man, though you are well enough, and he was t drowned— and serve hnu right, since it was all his 
as ugly as sin — or as myself,’ said Ralph Swart ' fault from the first— and tli.it the younger of the 
coolly. I scoundrels made-helieve to save Maud’s — I mean 


he said haughtily. 

‘ Ah ! Sir Lucius 


coolly. 


scoundrels made-helieve to sa 


‘ Upon my word, you are a plain speaker,’ my cousin, Mi'-s Stanhope’s life. My motlier took, 
rejoined the” baronet, with a forced laugh. He as ladies will, you know, a romantic view of the 
did not quite know whether it was not incumbent situation, and — and’ 

upon him to resent this irreverent description of ‘ I think I know the rest,’ .sanl the Black Miller 
his ancestor; hut the Black Miller was by no briefly. ‘ Lady Larpent, win; c.in do pretty much 
means the sort of person with whom it was as she likes, I’repoit way, g.ive the young man a 
prudent to quarrel, so he preferred to treat the steamer to command, or got him appointed, which 
obnoxious words as hannle‘'S. ‘You seem to know is the same thing, 1 take it. AU this, of course. 


something of my family,’ he said cautiously. 


is known to all who lend an ear to common gossip. 


‘I have seen your grandfather, old Mr Joseph Rumour, in the days of tho Elizabethan stage, 
Larpent I have seen your mother too, Sir was painted “full of tongues,” and very sen- 
Lucius ; and I have heard a good deal of you sihly.' 

and yours,' replied the Blaek Miller, weighing, so ‘ Holloa ! ’ exclaimed tho baronet He was not 
it seemed, every word. ‘ Folks will talk, you himsell very well road, or much of a hookworm ; 
know. The queer* thing is, that you should come but he had not been able to escape some touch of 
to me.’ culture, and tho notion that the savage recluse 

‘ Well, people, as yon say yourself, will talk, helore him was an eilucated man came upon him 
and I have heard of you too, a« having a slirewd as a startling revelation. He looked more closely 
brain and a resolute character,’ answered .Sir than before at Raljih Swart, anil as lie looked, 
Lucins, with affected geniality. ‘ My groom, .Sam, there started up in his nnud the wild fancy that 
who sold you a horse that 1 daresay he told you he had seen the man himself long ago. The voice 
was mine, sang your praises pretty loudly as a of the Black Miller recalled him from this appa- 
good judge of horse-flesn and a hold rider.’ rentlv groundless reverie. 


good judge of horse-flesh and a hold rider.’ 

‘ Lucky for me that I was ! ’ muttered Ralph 

a J • r -I r * . 


rently groundless reverie. 

‘All this time, fcJir Lucius,’ he said, ‘you have 


Swai’t, with a grin of self-satisfaction. ‘ You sent not come to the point, or told mo what you wish 
that brute to the fair, young gentleman, as careless me to do, or why you ore so anxious to be rid 
of whether he broke some greenhorn’s neck or hot, oi this youngster. Is it because of Mi^uJJjfaud 
as some men are of the mischief to result from the Stanlioiil ?’ 



. flitei litllft ftdtenr tow to 

l»tt chetsatl !b«t ho pti^ tito heili &m poa- 
lihlo «m the moliw, aod dihljr woioagh admitted 
that the Blacfc^MUlers ootyectuze was not wido of : 
the maxic. M&b gftaahopo was of a gaierons, and 
perhaps sentimental di^ositioii>~so her Idnamaa 
said — and it was well to remove from the neigh- 
bourhood an artful and intriguing upstart like 
toat fisherman fellow. Could Mr Swart, who was 
justly reputed the longest-headed man in West 
Cornwall, contrive to make Treport too hot to 

hold Hugh Ashton ? ‘ If so ’ 

‘ I don't work gratis ! ’ interrupted the Black 
Miller dryly. 

For this the baronet was prepared; and he 
said so, A hundred pounds were at Mr Swart’s 
disposal, could he but see his way to the successful 
completion of the business in hand. 

‘Half down, half when the job is finished?’ 
asked the Black Miller, as if he had been speaking 
of the most commonplace of transactions, 

‘ Certainly ! Half to be paid in advance,' re- 
joined Sir Lucius, jingling a number of sovereigns 
that he carried in his pocket. The Black Miller’s 
eyes glowed like carbuncles. 

‘ Then tell down the fifty yellowboys on this 
table ! ' he said decisively, slapping down his 
heavy hand upon the table in question "with an 
energy that startled the baronet ; ‘ and while you 
count tliom, I will tell you. Sir Lucius, that 
you ’ve come to the right shop. I hate the young 
chap — never mind why — and I know perhaps a 
thing or two about his jtasl life — but never mind 
what! You leave it all to me. The IVestern i 
Maid will have a new captain pretty soon. You ! 
leave it all to me !’ ■ 

No explanation could he drawn from Ralph j 
Swart; but the forociou.5 confidence with which the | 
man spoke;, and the carnealnesa of his maimer, \ 
impressed Sir Lucius in spite of himself; and he | 
allowed the Black Miller to veej) up the glittering 
gold pieces into tlu' hollow of his huge hand, to 
count them heedfully over, and to deposit them in 
a weasel-skin purse, carefully secured with a string, : 
whi(;h he thrust back into an inner pocket. 1 

‘ Filly more, by cluMpie, when Hugh Ashton | 
makes tracks ? ’ saitl the I’lack Miller. i 

‘ Certainly said .Sir Lucius ; ‘ but ’ | 

‘ Lc'ave it all to me ! ’ returneil the other autho- i 
ritatively. ‘Is it a bargain I Well then, done ! ’ i 
.And he. held out his baud. By birth and tradi- 
tions Sir Lucius Larpeiit was a gentleman, and he 
hesitated to jmt his hand into that of the ruilian 
before him. The Black Miller rioted this, and 
scowled darkly. 

Sir Lucius took the proffered hand. ‘ Done, 
then ! ’ he said, with feigned heartines.s. 

'rhe Black Miller wrung the baronet’s while 
fingers in a grip so hard that the rings bruised i 
the flesh, then let the hand drop. ‘ You shall hear 
news of me, young gentleman ! ’ he said ; and Sir 
Lucius gladly took his leave, and seemed to breathe 
more freely when the bolts were withdrawn and 
the door opened, and he was out once more in the 
free air and on liis way to Tregunnow. As he 
descended the glen he looked back, and saw the 
darkling figure of the Black Miller standing at his 
door, as tliongh watching him ; but a few steps 
more and he was out of sight. Through rain and 
mire he made his solitary way back to the station, 

0 , low minutes saw the welcome train 
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SOME QUEER INDUSTRIEa ^ 

Ik No. 770 of ChamdbtriM Jovmalj for 28th Sep- 
tember 1878, au account was given of some of the 
carious phases of industrial life in Paris, and 
particularly among those engaged in pinveying 
food and drink to the poorer chuses. The buIi- 
ject will bear continuation, as only a few of the 
ingenious methods of getting a living were touched 
upon; while moreover, they read us a useful 
lesson as to the necessity for refmrding little 
things, in which the French are singularly apt 

Thrift and a hatred of waste are leading char- 
acteristics of the French workman ; and, however 
small his wages, he invariably contrives to save out 
of them ; an example which our British artisans 
ought not to be too proud to follow. Probably no 
more determined struggle for existence was ever 
shewn than in the case of a well-known Paris 
character, Ohapellier by name, whose ingenuity 
was as amusing as his perseverance was praise- 
worthy. Father Chapelher, as he was called, was 
in his young days a soldier, who had fought at 
Waterloo under the old Napoleon, and who, tired 
of the army, had obtained his discharge, and come 
to Paris, where ho found that his military life 
stood him in very little service in procuring for 
him his daily meal. So he looked about him for 
the readiest trade which a man without money or 
friends could take up, and began his new life in 
the humble capacity of a mudlark, which in the 
days of old Paris was often a not unsuccessful 
profession. Most of the streets in those times, 
besides being excessively narrow, had a broad 
gutter running down the middle, into which dis- 
appeared not only the legitimate drainings and 
slops of the neighbouring houses, but also articles 
of more or less value ; and it was by fishing in 
these troubled waters that the ravageurs — as the 
Parisians nicknamed them — obtained spoils enough, 
in the shape of bits of old iron and bra.ss, and 
occasionally coin, to get bread and cheese. In 
very wet weather, when the gutter became a 
deepish stream, they varied their occupation by 
carrying a block of wood, which, for a sou, was 
used as a rough and ready bridge for those who 
were, afraid of wetting their feet. 

The gallant old soldier did not stick very long 
to the ravageur's trade, being ashamed that his old 
comrades in arms should encounter him, and per- 
haps criticise his humble calling. He obviated 
thi.s tni pleasantness by getting a lierth in the 
establishment of a large wholesale chiffonnier. 
Now, as many of our readers know, a Paris 
chiffonnier is a person of some importance, who 
may be seen nightly exercising his profession 
when other people are thinking of going to bed. 
Armed with a long-pronged stick, a lantern, and | 
a basket on his shoulders, he rapidly makes his 
way hv the side of the pavement, keeping 
a sharp' look-out on every waif and stray, from, 
rags upwai-ds. Whatever he thinks worth pre- 
sei’ving, he single.? out with his prong, and tosses 
it into his basket with something of the action 
of a .haymaker scattering a haycock. Pro- 
perty of very considerable value has often come 
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into th« posseadon of the ckiffonmer, thoogh 
Inge m the «toeiuihle objects of his gropit^. 
*010 true .confines hi^ to collectiag 

the odds Wtw ende of Baris waste ; but there is 
aeoMWiri^ « hcetioh of the trade which sorts the 
cutteeiltel arid seUs it to the proper parties, and. 
in «e gives employment to a good many 

men teed women, who are called trilleurs. A 
wretohed life it must be; for not only are the 
weges of the loa*est, but tlie atmoraherc in which 
the workers live is pestiferous. Twelve hours a 
day in the midst of an olla podrida of rags, 
hones, and skins, all in a state of ferment or decay, 
rnnst be a severe trial to any human being ; much 
more so to one who had been brought up in 
the open air, like Chapellier, whose only consola- 
tion was, that he was engaged in a place where 
he was pretty certain not to meet with anybody 
who knew him. 

For six months or so he worked on as a trilleur, 
until at last the unsavoury occupation was too 


lucrative. But Ohapellier. was ambitious, and 
finding the work iuoresse beyond his powerti of 
personally supervising it, he sold his Secret to 
a friend for one ihonsand francs ; mid with this 
little capital, set off to find pastiute new. (It 
may be mentioned that his suooeesor retired, 
after many years' practice, with a good fortune, 
which does not say very much for the fteshness 
of defunct Paris poultry, or the eonsdeuees of the 
purveyors.) 

Chapellier was iu some doubt what he should 
do next, whether ho should set up a wine-shop 
or an eating-house ; for his experience led hinr 
to believe that to cater for the stoiuacli was the 
best passport to money-uiaking. First of all 
however, he inclined to the old trade of chiffon- 
lii'cr, and thought that if his ohl employer would 
take him into partnership, it might not bo a 
bad speculation ; nud with this view he took his 
thousand francs with him and maile his proposal. 
But he w'jis considerably staggered when his 


mneh for him, and he was obliged to go into j ?/-(/< mni master scorned the otlVr, and declined 


hospital. This however, was a turning-point in 
his life; for in the next bed to him wa.s a patient 
who had been iu the employ of a large poultry- 
rearer, and Avhose jiarticular duty it Mas to feed 
the young fowls and pigeon^;, or rather to fatten 
them. In a moment of confidence lie enlightened 
Chapellier as to how the thing was done -namely 
by filling bis mouth with gram and peas, opening 
the beak of the j’oung birds and blowing the food 
doM'n their oesophagus ; a simple thing, but uuoom- 
inonly monotonous and fatiguing, when two or 
tlu'ee hundred had to be fed in an hour. To a 
certain extent, by the w’ay, this process may be 
seen iu operation at the Zoological Gardens in the 
Bois de Boulogne, where large numbers of poultry 
are daily fed mechanically, although in this instance 
the feeder uses a pipe or squirt worked by a 
treadle. 

In Chapellier’s time, the employment of ma- 
chinery had not yet been thought of, and he was 
quite content to use his own mouth ; bv which ^ 
he gained about forty sous a day. But his 
inquiring spirit soon came into play. Being con- 
stantly brought in contact not only with the 
poultry but also with the poultry buyer.^, he noticed 
a singular feature in the trade — that iu coses where 
the latter did not sell the birds straight off, they 


any paitner who coidd not introduce fifty thou- 
sand francs into tin* husiuess. This only made 
Chapellier more dt'termined than ever to have 
a h.uid iu so good a thing ; and while he was 
jias-iiig llnough the titlhnn.’ work-jdace, which 
ho so well rcnu-mbeied, a bright idea struck him. 
He noticed what a large jnoportion of the chi/- 
fonniers' findings consi-ilcd of ^claps of bread .dl 
the stale leavings ol eouk-sbops, schools, colleges, 
lios])ital.s, and a-ylums, whiih were thrown away 
as valuele>s, and carried awav amongst otlier 
rubbidi by the rh’if'imniirs. Chajiellier knowing 
well the tastes and habits ol the Barisi.m popula- 
tion, was aware that immense ipi.iutilies oi rabbits 
were nuide into stew by the wurking-elasses ol tie* 
burners, and also that this stew was dressed and 
eaten with bread-crusts (i roiVi>iu>). lie knew also 
that the rabbits llieuiselves were largely fed upon 
bread-crumbs ; and he therefore conceived the idea 
of collecting, sorting, cleaning, and ie-l>aking these 
scraps ; feeling sure that he could make a market 
out of them. So, off he went to tlie restaur.mts 
and the cooks of the public e.staiilishmc-nts iu his 
(juartcr and actually olfered to buy and pay ready - 
money for w’hat they had been throwdug away ; 
and thi.s was a proposal ti' which the cooks, think- 
ing what a foul he wus, lent a ready ear. But 


were always obliged to reduce their price a imarter Chapellier w’as not such a fool as they thought; lor 
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or perhaps a third for every day that they were 
unsold, tbou"li they might appear perfectly Iresh 
to the uninitiated. But the cooks and the restau- 
rant keepers were not to be taken in by appear- 
ances ; and Chapellier fouml out that an unfailing 
symptom of freshness, or rather want of it, lay 


having obtained a (piantity ol bread-scraps ut a 
nominal r.xte, he set to woik to prepare them; ami 
iu a few days took his station iii the market sur- 
rounded by little liaskelfuls, which he sold lor si.x: 
sous apiece, lie wa.s soon sold out; j)urcha.">er8 
Hocking to him not only for their convenience and 


in the appearance of the feet, which weie black cheapne.ss, but also for the attractive and cleanly 
and brilliant at the time of killing, but acquired a ' way' in which he had got his cro&toiis ready. Bo 
gray tinge, more and more pronounced as time j last did his reputation increase, that he extended 
went on. Turkeys’ feet shewed this peculiarity his negotiations to other jiarts of Bails, adding to 
the most, and jt set Chapellier tliiuking ; the his mamifucture that of grated bread-crumbs, 
result of bis cogitation being that he invented a made ready for cooks to iiowder their cutlets 
paste which, w'hen rubbed on the legs, brought with. 

back the oiiginal black gloss, ami comjiletely ! Within a very short time the busine.ss grew to 
erased the tell-tale date of death. Having tried j each a size that he had in constant use six carts 
it with success, he went the round of the poul- | and horse.s to bring the piles of sciaps to the factory 
terers, who willingly promised him a Hiuall royalty , at the barrier of St Jacques, where some lU'ty men 
foi initiating them also ; and as he was shrewd and women w'ere occupied in sorting and cleaning, 
enough to keep his own secret, he soon found that Young girls found employment in packing up the 
the profession of ‘painter of poultry -legs,’ apprt j little baskets of preparod crusts and of the crisped 
from its questionable laorale, was . exceedingly j bread sqvwes wliicn were in such lavoup^ar the 
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pw^ratioa of tbe «datly poi aa feu; while W 
the childiea vrm the duty of i^rindihg to 
powder the ecmpe which w«rd too far goae to be 
use as an eatabV iaud which were darbcmised ia 
the ovm^ so ^ tb^be afeilable for making ohareotd 
too&-powder. To the day of his retirement from 
boeiness, which he e\rentually did With a fortune 
of thirty thousand francs a year, the old soldier 
personally superintended, impressing on all that 
nothing was to be wasted. He was a wit as well 
as a philosopher, and was never weary of saying 
* that human beings sometimes reasoned, but tliat 
they never failed to eat — and very often too 
much.’ 

The value of little things was never better 
exemplified than in the career of Cliapellier, who 
may be said to have been in more senses than 
one a public benefactor, inasmuch that while he 
benefitejti himself, he gave employment to many 
a starving workman, and also contributed in no 
small degree to the national (or at all events 
Parisian) supplies of food. 

A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE IN THE 
STREETS OF LONDON. 

Aroi:t forty years ago, I had been one night to 
(,!ovent Garden Tlieatre. There was a veiy crowded 
house ; Sladame Vestris had been performing, and 
it was near midnight when the curtain fell. In 
the crush of getting out I got parted from my 
friend Cuwthorne, and found nij^self alone in the 
midst of a crowd in the streets of Loudon. I had 
only been in the city about a fortnight, so knew 
bnt little of my way about, and felt afraid to 
iinjuire. of strangers, having been warned of the 
terrible traps laid to iiisnare young men from the 
country. I looked in v.'un for a polietunan or 
watclnuan, and wandered ii’i and tlown till the 
.streets were almost deserV-u. At hast I deter- 
mined to try to find my way to Gray’s Inn Road, 
llolbovn, where our rooms were, and turned as 1 
expected in the right direction. All at once I 
found myself in a space fruiu which there appeare<l 
to me endless outleLs. It was a dark night, and 
the miserable lights in the, streets only served to 
make darkness visible. Here was a dilemma ! I 
had not the slighte,st idea whicli way I ouglit to 
take. I was no coward ; hut the thought of being 
caught *by 111 ieves and plundered, and perhaps 
murdered for my gohl, .sent a wild thrill through 
me ar'd bathed me in cold perspiration. 1 ha<l a 
large sum of money in my pocket, and a roll of 
notes in my pocket-book, wdiich I had incautiously 
delayed depositing in the bunk ; besides a valu- 
able gold watch 'and chain, an old heirloom. 
How I inwardly blamed myself for bringin<' so 
much wealth out with me. I took a few coins’out 
of my purse and put them loosely into my pocket, 
then thrust both purse and pocket-book into an 
inner pocket under my vest. 1 had not a single 
weapon of defence about me, nothing but my 
fists, and those I could use to some purpose if 
needful. 1 had just buttoned my coat and deter- 
mined to take the widest street, or what appeared 
to me such, when I saw a man crossing just 
before me. I shouted ‘ Good-night,’ and uskcail my 
whereabouts. 

‘ Bet ter find out,’ was the surly reply, as he 
on. • “ 


*Dat upon your incivility !— Good-evening sir. 
Lost y<mr way ; ek rit?’ exclaimed a voice iiear 

■mt.'’.--" 

r /That I hate,’ I ie|dited, ‘and shall be mnd* 
dbliged if yon can pnt me right sir.’ While I 

S oke, I eyw the hew^oomer aa elotdy as I conlA 
e appeaim to me of ge^tlethardy he^ and as 
far as 1 could discern^ Wiia Well dr^raed ; at anyrate 
his speech bespoke him above the common. 

‘ Well sir, if any man in London can put you 
right, I can. Tell me the s^t within a radius of 
ten miles, and 1 can put you on it Not a street, not 
an alley is unknown to Captain Cornelius Smith. 
Why sir, I ’ve known them since I was a boy. And 
I know Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Madrid almost 
as well as London. New York is by no means 
strange to me ; in fact I just hail from that side of 
the Atlantic. What part of this metropolis may 
you want to find sir ? ’ 

‘My rooms are in Gray’s Inn Road, just out of 
Holborn, I heartily wish I was in them at this 
moment.’ 

‘ No doubt sir ; no doubt. Gray’s Inn Road ? 
Merely a stone’s-throw. Go straight on ; turn to 
your right ; then to yonr left ; to your right again ; 
then to your left. Go straight on, cross Holborn, 
and there yon are ! A stranger to London I see 
sir, up from the country. — Norfolk, did you say ? 
I know Norfolk ; stayed there one shooting season 
with my friend Taylor. What sport we had ! 
Beg pardon sir ; yon wish to get on. Allow me to 
conduct you.' 

Thanking him, I said I did not wish to trouble 
him to go with me ; if he would just put me in the 
way, I should be all right. 

‘ My dear sir,’ he replied, ‘I could not think of 
leaving you alone on such a night. So dark, and 
at such an hour ; just the night for footpads. Ah ! 
thi.s London is a (lueer place after dark ; suspicious 
characters are afloat then. But perhaps yon are 
armeil ; a pistol, life-preserver, or some other handy 
little means of self-defence 1 ’ 

1 assured him I possessed no weapon whatever. 

‘ Ah ! 1 .see. Carry no vaUiables ; unsuspicious; 
Never be too trusting. Leave your purse at home ; 
eh sir ? ’ 

‘ 1 have a little money in mv pocket,’ I replied ; 
‘but I harbour no fear of robbers.’ (This was 
scarcely the truth ; but I began to bo rather 
distrustful of my companion as I noticed we had 
turned down a narrow disagreeable street.) 

‘ At anyrate,’ I continued, ‘ I have nothing that 
would make it worth their while to molest me.’ 

‘No ? Well, you are wise not to carry your gold 
in your pockets or on yonr person. I had to 
buy that wisdom. Souio years ago I was on the 
continent, and wanted to get from Vienna to 
Berlin ; uud to do so I had to post it most ol the 
way. Well sir, one night the coach, carriage, 
chaise, diligcnci?, or whatever you might call the 
vile conveyance I had to travel in, broke down, 
and we were beiiightcil. There were four of us, 
and two ladies. Poor things ! 1 shall ijever forget 
their terror. One vowed she saw the driver take 
the pin out of one of the wheels at the bottom of 
the hill, and felt certain he was in league with 
banditti, if not one of them. We tried to allay 
their fears : but it was no use. *My feUow-travellem 
looked to their pistols, when to their consternation 
ti*ey found the charges had been all drawn. There 
was a general shout of treachery, and each prepared 
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to defend bimeelf ae he best could. We saw a 
light in the distance, and made the best of our way 
to it When we were within what seemed hearing 
distance, we heard a dirill whistle, and immediately 
were surrounded by a band of ru^ns. The one 
who appeared to be the leader politely demanded 
whatever money, jewellery, or valuables the part^ 
might p<»se8s ; at the same time intimating that if 
it was not given to him quietly, he and his braves 
would not feel the least compunction in taking it 
and sending the owners to their last sleep in the 
great forest on whose borders we were. The poor 
Indies fell on their knees and entreated mercy 
from the handsome cut-throat Holding up tlieir 
clasped hands, they displayed their be-jewelled 
fingers to the greedy eyes of the bandit. Ho stopped 
forward, and making a low bow, seized the little 
hands, and relieved them of every ring. He then 
unclasped the bracelets, and proceeded to remove 
the chains, lockets, and watches. The younger lady 
fainted. When the ladies were stripped of every- 
thing, the robbers turned their attention to us ; 
not that we had been neglected, for the villains 
had pinioned each of us so that we could otter no 
resistance. I had less cause to fear a search than 
my companions, for except a watch, I had hut little 
money ; but that watch w'as to me a treasure. Such 
a timekeeper I never met with ; I never knew it to 
. vary two minutes iu a year. — What did you say 
sir f Don’t think it could be better than yours ? I 
would never believe there was another such watch, 
unless I saw it. Left yours at home, I suppose 
sir} No ! Well, I should like to look at it ; but 
as to its being as good as mine I cannot credit’ 

‘ How did yon get on with the robbers ? ’ I 
interoosed, feeling interested in his tale, | 

‘ Why, they scarcely left us our clothes. We had | 
a weary walk to the nearest village. The ladies 
were half-dead with terror. But my watch, that | 
was the loss. I vowed never to carry anj'thing I 
valued about with me in future. 1 had bought 
experience. Why sir, that watch was worth fifty 
guineas in hard cash ; but to mo it was worth 
more than money.’ 

‘Mine is worth more than double fifty,’ said I. 

^ It was my great-grandfather’s, and 1 believe his 
father’s before him. The jewels in it are worth a 
little fortune ; and as to keeping time, there may 
be as good, but there cannot be a better time- 
keeper.’ 

‘And you say you have that watch on you at 
this minute ? Why, my dear sir, if that fact 
became known, you would have all the thieves in 
London on the alert. I dare not ask you to shew 
me this gem in the street, even if we could see. 
But step into this coffee-house ; there we can look 
at it without attracting notice.’ 

Nothing loath, I followed the Captain, for I felt 
cold and tired, and said a cup of coffee was the 
very thing I wished for. 

It was a lopg room we entered, with small 
tables ranged along the sides. A low bench ran 
down by the wall on each side the length of the 
room, and two chairs were placed to each table. 
At the end of the room to the left, a bright fire 
was burning ; over the mantel-piece a small looking- 
glass was hiing in such a manner that no reflection 
but the ceiling could be seen in it excej)t you 
stood close to it. At the opposite end of the 
room was a door covered with baize ; and aho?4t 
half-way down the room, to the right of the door , 


by which we entered, was a folding-screen. We 
seated ourselves behind Iflie screen. 

‘ Shall we call for coffee, Captain ?’ I asked, 

‘ Coffee 1 My good sir, have a negus or a bowl of 
mm-punch. Coffee ! a night like lihis. Why, coffee 
is only fit for babes !’ 

‘ Have what you choose yourself, Captain, and I 
will pay for it, if you will allow me; but for 
myself I will have coffee.’ 

‘ Hi, waiter ! ’ shouted the Captain. The sum- 
mons was answered by a smooth-faced middle- 
aged man. 

‘Ha, Rowley ! serving yourself? .John got his 
holiday ; ha, ha ! ’ laughed the Captain. 

This sally was answered by Mr Rowley in 
pantomimic gesture ; he rolled his eyes till only 
the whites were visible, stuck his tongue in his 
check, put his finger to his nose, and lolled his 
head on one side in such knowing fashion that 
1 laughed outright. Immediately his posture 
changed, and he was the smooth-faced man again, 
asking what we gentlemen might w'ant. 

‘My young friend,’ said the Captain. Then 
tuniing to me : ‘ Pardon me sir ; ^ve are all friends 
when we drink toget her.’ 

‘ Certainly,' I assented. 

‘ My young friend will tiike a cup of coffee. 
1 would persuade him to take someUiing better ; 
perhaps after the coffee he will. For mvself, I 
will have a glass of Cognac, enu-dr.-vie, Rowley.’ 

‘Whatever you like. Captain,’ I interposed.” 

‘You are too obliging air. Yes; I will liave 
brandy; your very best, Rowley. T look upon 
brandy as strength sir ; it stimulates, it revives, 
it strengthens.’ 

‘Now, I w'ill shew you my %vatch,’ I said, a.s 
Mr Rowley quitted the room. 1 had lost all iny 
distrust of tlie Captain, and looked upon him us 
a gentleman. Having no suspicion, 1 did not 
observe so closely as I should liuvo done ; and 
seeing the house clean tpid orderly, with a respect- 
able-looking man for its landlord, I had no 
thought of thieves or caution, and some time 
elapsed before my suspicions were aroused. Un- 
buttoning my coat, I drew my watch from my 
inner pocket, saying at the same time that it 
was a good plan I thought to have .secret pockets 
where tliieves’ hands could not penetrate. 

‘Very true,’ observed the Captain ; ‘but if you 
put nothing iu them, as you said, they are not 
of much service.’ 

‘Ah, that was in the street,’ I replied, slapping 
my breast. 

’Phe Captain raised his eyebrows and uttered 
a long ‘ Whe-e-e-wl’ as he held out his hand for 
the watch. It was not till afterwards that I 
thought of the look of exultation that ptissed over 
his features as he looked at the jewelled case of 
my dear old favourite. He examined it narrowly. 
Taking a magnifying glass from his pocket, he 
8crutini.sed the u’orks; then holding it close to 
the light, he examined the stones. At last he 
exclaimed : ‘That watch is worth a hundred and 
fifty guineas if it 's worth a penny.’ Then instead 
of returning it to me, he was about to slip it into 
his pocket. 

I stopped him, saying : ‘ Hold, Captain ! Here ; 
T ’ll keep it in my own. pocket’ At the same time 
I darted towards him and snatched it suddenly 
from his hand. 

A momentary fire seemed to gleam frdfflMkk 
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prepared^ for a straggle ; but changing in iny mind what steps I could take to escape. 


my own. Quite a mistake, I assure you ; ha, ha, 
ha ! Only i^iink i I am sure you 11 pardon me.' 

Mr Rowley came into the room rubbing his 
hands and smiling. It struck me I had never 
seen such a sinister expression on a man’s fGu:e 
before. Walking up to the Captain, he said : 
‘You’re in a merry mood Captain; what’s the 
joke ? ’ 

‘ Why Rowley, would you believe it ! This 
gentleman gives me his watch to look at ; I admire 
it, and am about to put it in my own pocket, 
when as a matter of course he puts the stopper on. 
Ha, ha ! Eirtraordinary mistake, wasn’t it ? ’ 

‘Ve-ry!’ said Mr Rowley, winking as if his eyes 
would never come right again. 

‘What’s the reckoning, landlord?’ I asked. — ‘It 
is time I w’as getting to my rooms, Captain,’ I con- 
tinued ; ‘ so I shall be very much obliged if you 
will put me on my way.’ 

‘Where’s the hurry, my dear sir? Half an hour 
will make no difference to you now, and surely 
you ’ll not turn out again on that coffee.’ 

‘ I tell you Captain, I v}ill not have anything 
else. I am tired, and wish to be home.’ 1 spoke 
angrily. I felt annoyed and uneasy, for I noticed 
some knowing looks and signs that passed between 
the Captain and Rowley when the former was 
telling about the watch, and lamented my folly 
in letting liim know I had a watch. Throwing a 
hall'-.sovercign on the table, I said: ‘That will 
pay landlord. Good-night; I’m off.’ 

* Not so fast sir,’ said the Captain, laying his 
hand on my shoulder and pushing me back to my 
seat. ‘ W e are not off yet. Excuse me. As 1 am 
guide, you must w’ait my pleasure.’ 

‘ How dare you detain me sir ?’ said I, shaking 
off lii.s hold. ‘T imsiat upo’- going. You have no 
right to prevent me;’ aiwt I strode towards the 
door. 

During this altercation, Rowley had gone quietly 
Touinl to the street door, and now stood by it with 
his hand on the key, which he turned (as I took 
hold of the door-handle), and put in his pocket. 

‘What is this?’ I exclaimed. ‘Am I a juisoner? 
What right have you to detain me ? I will report 
this conduct.’ 

‘ The right of friend.ship sir. The Captain is my 
friend. *He brings you here. My friend wishes you 
to stop ; therefore T wish you to stop. When the 
Ca])t.',in says “Go!” you can go; T shall not hinder 
you.’ 

‘Come sir,’ said I, turning to the Captain; ‘ end 
this folly. If this is a joke, end it, and let us get on 
our way.’ For I saw resistance would be useless 
on my part ; and if I had, as I now feared, fallen 
into a trap, it was only by stratagem that I could 
escape. Bitterly did I repent letting the captain 
know I was undefended. I saw vividly now how 
he had wormed all the information from me that 
he needed, and wondered at my extreme folly in 
falli^ such an easy prey to his glib tongue. 

‘ Well sir, I am glad you can enter into the fun 
of the thing. Let ’s have a parting glass; then we 
will go. What shall it be? Hollands? rum? — 
What I no spirits ? Well then, a ghiss of sherry ? 
—Come Rowley, let ’s have a bottle of your best.’ 

I thought it wisest to give in ; and assuming an 
tHRoucerned air, I again seated myself,* revolving 


m my nuna wnat sieps i couia take to escape. 
Rowley opened a door I had not noticed in we 
side of the room ; it corresponded with the panels, 
so would never be seen by a stranger. lR>lding 
the door, he called : ‘Janet!’ 

‘I’m here. Is it not time to rest, that you are 
calling me again ?’ replied a sad female voice. 

‘Stop your chatter, apd bring me a bottle of the 
best sherry from the green bin.’ 

‘ Not that ; you mean another.’ 

‘ Mind what I say. Bring me the best, I tell 
you. It ’s for a friend of the Captain’s. And be 
qmck. Bring your good looks too ; I want you to 
sing.’ 

‘ I cannot sing to-night.’ 

‘ Then you know what to expect. I tell you to 
come.' Ho shut the door. In a few minutes the 
baize door opened, and a young girl entered bring- 
ing a tray with bottle and glassea A prettier, 
at the same time sadder face I never saw. It was 
plain she was in no happy mood, and if she sang, I 
fedt the singing would be forced. 

I looked inquiringly at the Captain. He tapped 
his head, saying : ‘ A little wrong here, d’ ye see 
sir ; but sings like a nightingale.’ 

Rowley uncorked the bottle and poured out a 
glass. Holding it to the light, he said : ‘ This you 
will find the finest glass of wine you ever tasted 
sir. It ’s genuine Madeira, pure juice of the grape. 
Drink, and let me give you another glass.’ 

‘ Yon will take a glass with me Captain ? ’ 
I said. 

‘ Pray, excuse me sir. 1 never take wine now ; 
nothing so mild. I left it off years ago. Brandy 
is my drink. Let mo pledge you in this ; ’ taking 
up a glass. 

‘ Here Janet, hand this wine to the gentleman,’ 
said Rowley. 

She took it ; but just os I held out my hand to 
take it from her, it slipped from her fingers and 
fell with a smash on the floor. 

Rowley started forward iu a rage and would 
I have struck her ; but I interposed, saying I 
would pay for the glass as well as the wine, and 
stooped to help her pick up the pieces. As I was 
l)ending down, she whispered : ‘ Don’t drink the 
wine ; pretend to sleep.’ 

Another gloss was filled ; I pretended to drink, 
but poured the wine into my handkerchief. 
Rowley dismissed Janet, telling her to come back 
if she could behave better. Giving me a warning 
look, she went out. 

The Captain and Rowley now began to talk con- 
fidentially, glancing towards me every now and 
then. Taking the hint from Janet, I pretended 
to be sleepy, and commenced nodding. 

‘ Has he drunk the wine ? ’ I heard the Captain 

I 

t ‘ Yea,’ was the reply ; * but it acts slowly.’ 

‘ Is the room ready ? ’ 

‘ As right as nincpence ; the trap too. Dead 
men tell no tales.’ 

I could hear my heart beat, till I feared that 
my cold-blooded murderers might hear it too. 
The girl must have meant she would aid me, I 
argued, or she would not have warned me. I 
tried to calm myself. I leaned back, and seemed 
to sleep soundly ; but oh ! how painfully awake 
was every nerve. Every sound seemed magnified 
a*thousand times ; and although my eyelids were 
closed, I seemed to see the whole room clearly. 
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StKxn ihft fietuncl, and Rowley eccom- 

OMutid by tlie oaaue towards me. The 

icpaae |i|e liiMi before my eyes, then pat 
Im to i»y Rya. It reanired a tremendoue 
effort on mf part to keep stiil ; I burned to seize 
the tRIiIii % the throat. He listened. Then the 
CaptiW did the some, and said : ‘ In ten minutes 
be will he safe ; then I wonder if Captain 
Comelins Smith will not possess tliat pretty 
watch, and find the contents of that inner pocket ? 
As neat a job as I ever handled, Rovley. Now, 
let us get his resting-place ready. It will be none 
the worse for being I'uther watery ; w’ater keeps 
no impression.’ Saying this, they both left the 
room by the door in the panel. 

Immediately the baize door opened, and Janet 
/lew to my side. ‘ Quick, (luick ! ’ slie whispered ; 

‘ fly for your life ! ’ and ru'^liing to the street door, 
unlocked it. I was out. 

‘ But you ? ’ I turned to say. 

‘ Go, go ! ’ she cried ; ‘ fly ! ’ and the door 
banged. 

Madly I ran, never stopping, till I nearly 
knocked a policeman down as I turned into a 
wide well-lighted street. It was some minutes 
before I could tell him my tale coherently, lie 
^rung his rattle ; two other policemen rpiickly 
joined us. We went back to what 1 thought was 
tlio street of my adventure, but no such place as 
I described could v c find. At last, in despair, we 
gave up the .search, and I returned a wiser if not 
a better man to my rocuus in (Tra 3 ’'s Inn Road. 

A moral, special!}' applicable to pedestrians, 
may be gleaned from this tale. First, carry as ’ 
little money as pos-sible after nightfall in the * 
streets of London ; and, second, when doubtful of J 
your way, ask a policeman, not a stranger. j 

' SPIDERS. 

Spidkbs are usually spoken of with aver-'ion. 
They are ruthlessly trodden upon wheuevei they 
are so unfortunate as to come within reach of a 
human foot. But spiders do not deserve to have 
every man’s hand and foot against them. They 
are not only exceedingly useful, but very interest- 
ing little creatures. When Robert Bruce hud 
lost all hope of gaining his rights, he was induced 
to persevere by seeing the indefatigabh* efforts 
of a spider to gain a footing, in preparing ite 
web ; and by his perseverance Bruci* ulti- 
mately succeeded to the throne. While every 
one is acquainted with this and similar stories, 
it is not so generally known that spiders have 
an ear for music. There are very few living 
creatures which are not capable of being influ- 
enced more or less by harmony ; so it is not 
very surprising to find that spiilers sometimes 
yield to the spell by which Arion cliarmed the 
dolphin. How the subtle influence acts upon the 
delicate organs of the spider, it is impossible to 
say. The sen^tions produced may be those of 
pleasure, or they may be analogous to those which 
are produced by the influence of mesmerism. 
Musical sounds, as we know, do not always give 
pleasure to the ears of the animal creation ; so 
that we may he giving spiders the credit of listen- 
ing to music from a -pure love of harmony, when in 
reality tliey are held in a kind of trance, whicli 
lasts as long as the music continues. There ia.a 
story told oi a captain of the regiment of Navarre 


in oonnectbn with this snbjeat. Ho h)ii4 spoken too 
freely of Lonvois the French minister, and so was 
sent to prison. To relieve the tedium of bis eon- 
finement he requested permission to have his lute. 
The instrument was givmi to him ; i^d afrer four 
days’ playing, not only did some mice come out 
of their holes to listen, but the spiders descended 
from their webs to fonn as strange on audience 
as ever a musician found before him. When the 
music ceased, mice and spiders retired ; but each 
day they returned in increasing numbers as soon 
as the tones of the lute were heard. * I long 
doubted the truth of this story,’ says Sir John 
Hawkins ; ‘ but it was confirmed to me by Mr 

p ^ attendant of the Duches-s of V — , a man 

of probity and merit, who played upon several 
instruments ivith the utmost exeellence. He 

told me that being at , he went up into the 

chamber to refresh himself until supper-time ; he 
had not played a quarter of an hour, when he saw 
several spiders descend from tlie ceiling, who came 
and rangc'd theuisidve.s about tiie table to hear 
him play ; at which he was greatly surprised. 
They remained on the table till some out* came 
to tell him that sujiper was ready, wdicn having 
ceased to play, he told me the cieatures mounted 
to their webs, to which hi* uould Milfer no injury to 
be done. It was a diversion with which he often 
enleitained himself out of cunosity.’ 

As spiders aie foi the most part banished 
from eveiy room where tlie_v an* likidy to hear 
music, op]>oitiinuies are v* ry seldom alforded 
of witue.^sing their beha\ioiii under ite influ- 
ence, hut occiLsionally peojfie are met with vvho 
* do not share the general antipathy to tliese 
J interesting and ill-used little creatmes. A few 
j years ago the writer had a (ouversation about 
i spiders with the waiter at Messrs Boftin’s well- 
' known dining-rooms m Oxforil. This nun had 
a pet spidei wlmh lived in the siKmg-room of 
his homo, and he said Unit he could always induce 
It to come out ot it» liole by whistling. The little 
creature’s web was carefully prt served from injury ; 
and at the time this interesting circumstance 
was related to tlie writer, the spider was regarded 
as the ]>et of the famih. .Similar oases mi^ht 
perhaps he lurni«h(vl by observant lovers ot the 
annual w'oild ; but mifoilunately veiy few jieople 
seem to he aw'are of the spuhn-’a pirtiality tor 
iiiubic. If experiments w’eie made with diflerent 
kinds of instruments bv' skillul musicians, it is 
extremel}' probable that very interesting results 
might be obtained. 

The instinct of animals has always been an 
interesting subject ol study. And there are some 
observers who go so far as to say that reasoning 
jiowero are not confined to human beings, but 
that the cnatures of the lower creation are capable 
of reasoning also. This opinion would certainly 
appear to receive coufinuation from the behaviour 
oi Spiders. For iustanee, take the following story, 
contributed lately by Dr Laurence Hamilton to 
I the Tim>s. ‘ The incident,’ says Dr Hamilton, ‘ I 
witneri-sed mjrself. A bov removed a small spider 
to place it in thi* centre of a big Hpider’s web which 
w'as hung among foliage, ami distant some four 
feet from the f^ound. The larger animal soon 
rushed from its hiding-place under a leaf to attack 
the intruder, which ran up one of the ascending 
lines by which the web was secured. The big 
insect gabied rapidly upon its desired prCJ^^tlsi, 



s^ler creature are Cannibals, nolably the 

lej|;er females, wm» are given to <ilerattr t^ 
smaller mole lovers). Bat the little i^er wee 
wjual to the occasion, for when barely an inch 
ahead it cat with fine of its posterior legs the line 
htkind itself, so that the strouger insect fell to the 
grourfd, thus affording time and opportunity for 
the diminutive spider to escape along the ascend- 
ing rope of the web. Tins is not the only fact 
which seems to indicate that a spider's instinct 
may almost equal reason.’ Any one reading the 
foregoing might fairly be excused for attributing 
the clever escape of the little spider to reason. It 
is not the habit of spiders to cut tiic slender thread 
below them when they are ascending, to avoid 
some threatened danger. If a number of spiders 
were placed in a position similar to that described 
above, only one perhaps would be found to adopt 
the same mode of escape, even supposing they all 
tried to run up one of the ascending lines of the 
web. As a rule, spiders do not nui from danger 
unless there is a hole close at hand — and a hole 
that is known to be unoecupiecL The instinct 
of a spider prompts it to drop by a line drawn for 
the purjiose from its spinning apparatus. So that 
the anecdote related by Dr Iiamilton points to 
reason, and not to instinct in the little creature 
whose exploit he witnessed. It was instinct w’hich 
led it to run away from tlie large .spider ; but it 
must have been something more than instinct 
which led it to sever the lino, and so cut itself off 
from piirsuit. 

The best way to observe the habits of spiders 
is to have as large a colony of them Jis possible 
on a win<low where they can be allowed to 
remain in full possession, undisturbed ; but any 
one attempting to keep such a colony must expect 
to find constant internal disturbances. Unfortu- 
nately for the naturalist, spiders cannot live 
together in harmony. Dr lamilton in his com- 
niuuicution says that spider^ are cannibals ; but it 
is not for the satisl'actioii ol eating one another 
that they fight. They arc naturally pugnacious ; 
but when two spiders fight there is generally a 
very good reason for the attack, and the vigorous 
defence that follows, ll is not generally known 
that after a certain time sjiiders become incapable 
of spinning a 'vveb, from lack of material. The 
glutinous excretion from which the slender threads 
are sjmii js not inexhaustilde, therefore .sjiiders 
cannot keep on constructing now snares when the 
old ones are destrovccl. Dut tliev can avail them- 


become exhausted and its last web 1ms been 
destroyed, it sets out in search of another home. 
Happily, it may chance on one wdiich is tenant- 
less ; if so, it takes possession. On the other hand, 
it may be obliged to eject the lawful owner ; in 
which case .a buttle ensue.s if the combatants are 
fairly matched. Sometimes a small spider wdll 
retreat before a more powerful invader, and give 
up its laboriously constructed W’eb without an 
effort. Or sometimes the spider in search of a 
home may be killed in attempting to take forcible 
possession of another spider’s domain. Thus the 
difficulty of making a lengthy counso of observa- 
tions oil particular spiders is very great. Any 
rngja^iag the observer may find that his colony has 
h^n invaded, and that some of his pets Uhve either 


or forced to go ^d ^Ber 

Jit well covered 

ec^elM, in iriiicli occupiers are allowed id 
texnam iiiidiriwbed Kiy bmh or duster, will afford 
a patient oblerver a very godd field for studying 
the habits of some of the Aiachnida. As far as the 
writer’s experiments have gone, it would seem that 
some spiders only feed in the dark. As a rule, 
the presence of a fly struggling in the web is the 
signd for the owner to emerge from its cover and 
rush to the attack ; but it will be found that flies 
may struggle in the webs of some spiders without 
any notice being taken of them while it is light. 
The writer on one occasion placed a fly in the 
web of a spider by gaslight, and although the 
entangled insect struggled vigorously to escape, 
thus shaking the threads in every direction, the 
spider in possession took no notice whatever of 
its presence. But as soon as the gas was turned 
out the peculiar buzz was heard which a fly always 
makes as soon as it is seized in the web. The 
spider had gone down to secure its victim. How- 
ever, as soon as the light was raised, it imme- 
diately left the fly barely secured, and returned 
once more to its hole. The light was again lowered 
and raised with the same result. Now this seems 
to prove very clearly that spiders can see. It has 
been asserted nevertheless, by an observer who 
writes to the English Mechanic, that spiders are 
Hind. 

This is a strange conclusion to have arrived at, 
and all the more so as it is well known to natura- 
lists that some spiders catch their prey without 
the aid of webs, trusting solely to their agility in 
springing out cat-like on some unsuspecting fly. 
But the fact that spiders can see, and see objects at 
some distance from them, is proved by the follow- 
ing incident, which the M’nter witnessed while 
feeding his spiders. An ordinary house-fly was- 
placed in the web of a very small straw-coloured 
spider, which immediately ran down from its 
hiding-place and seized the fly by one of its legs. 
Its iuleution was evidentlj' to hold on until 
the fly was exhausted by its struggle.s. But the 
struggles were put an end to in an unexpected 
manner. In the corner of the window, two panes 
away from the small spiders web, dwelt a much 
larger spider. It saw the struggle going on, and 
then suddenly left its hole, ran across the inter- 
vening window-panes, and seizing the fly, killed 
it at once.. The fly ceased struggling; and then 
began an amusing contest for its posseasion. The 
little spider had never relaxed its tenacious grip 
for a moment, and seemed determined to prevent 
its more powerful neighbour carrying off the fly. 
This the larger spider tried to do by means of a 
thread attached to the dead fly. But strangely 
enough, its efforts were unav’ailing; and at length 
it abandoned the attempt, retreating to its own 
domain, and leaving the little spider in undis- 
turbed possession. And yet the large spider was 
certainly in want of a meal, lor it did not hesitate 
to seize a flv from the hand as soon as it was 
placed in the web. This is a somewhat unusual 
thing for any spider to do, since they are, as a 
rule, very .shy of approaching a, fly when it is held 
in their webs by the hand. 

Another experiment shewed the power of 
spiders to use their eyes. The writer on one 
occasion placed a ladybird iu the web of a 
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large spider. The result was curious. Instead of 
at once attacking it, the spider approached the 
little red insect very cautiously ; when it was quite 
close it paused aha then made a sort of peck at 
the ladybird. After repeating this two or three 
times, the spider slowly put out one of its legs and 
touched the ladybird on the back. This investiga- 
tion evidently satisfied it that there was nothing 
worth having ; for with that curious erratic move- 
ment so characteristic of the Arachnida, the spider 
left the little spotted beetle and retreated to its 
hole under the gas-pipe. 

In addition to many other interesting traits in 
the natural history of spiders, there is no doubt 
that they are w^ry persevering little creatures. 
An interesting proof of this came under the notice 
of the writer while feeding his colony of spiders. 
A very small spider of a dirty brown colour had 
a web in the lower corner of a pane in the 
middle of the window. Into this web a fly was 
placed alive ; but owing to its weight and its 
struggles to escape, it fell over the ledge formed 
by the woodwork. However, a few threads stuck 
to its fore-legs, and so it hung suspended by 
them a little way below the web. The spider 
was evidently determined not to lose the fly, for 
it immediately ran down the threads attached to 
it and proceeded to strengthen them by others 
which were fastened high up in the web. Then 
the iJereevering little spider again went down and 
fastened threads to the extremities of the fly^s 
wings, taking them up as before ; these prepara- 
tions being completed, it only remained to haul 
the fly up. The feat was slowly but surely 
accomplished. Each thread attached to the sus- 
pended fly was drawn in, until at last the spider 
was rewarded for its trouble and patience by ! 
having its prey hauled into the web and securely 
fastened. Thos it will be seen that even the i 
despised spiders can be very interesting to those j 
who watch them in the spirit of the poet who 1 
said: { 

He prayeth best who loveth best ' 

All things both great and small. 

THE TWO SPIES. 

AN INCIDENT OP THE LAST HASDTO WAIT, 

Upon the outbreak of the war between the I 
Orange River Free State and tlie Basuto Kaffirs ! 
in the year 1865, the Republican Commandoes 
had no sooner entered the territories of Moshesb, 
then chief of the Bitsutos, than they found out, 
to their sad experience, the necessity of being kept 
posted up in the movements of the enemy, who 
swarmed in the bush through which their march 
lay as they pressed on to Ta-Bosego, the strong- 
hold of the Kaffir king. The country through 
which the Republican army were forced to march 
had the double disadvantage to the invader of 
being very moimtainons and thickly wooded, the 
bush in many parts, to horsemen at least, being 
impenetrable. Throwing out an advanced guard 
would only have been sending the men away to get 
murdered, as a small party would inevitably have 
been shot down from the bush by their unseen foes, 
if sufficient numbers of Kaffirs had been present to 
justify such a venture. In any case they would 
only have heralded their approach to the scouts 


of the enemy, who would have forwarded l^e 
information to their comrades, who would not fail 
to have used it to advantage at some convenient 
seiison. 

What was utterly impracticable to attain with 
a considerable body of armed men, was easy of 
accomplishment by one or two daring individuals, 
could the men be found who would undertake 
such a desperate commission. Among a troop of 
English Volunteers were two persons who had 
already been marked by their comrades as men 
of an adventurous and daring character. In out- 
ward appearance there was little similarity between 
the two persons referred to. They were of differ- 
ent nationalities to begin with, the one being a 
Scotchman, and the other a German ; the Scot 
being a stout fellow over six feet, while his com- 
panion in arms was of short stature and slight 
build ; but drawn together by the sympathy of 
kindred dispositions, they had soon become fast 
frienda 

It was the two njen just described who one 
day appeared before tlie Commandant to offer 
their services as spies, and in which capacity they 
were accepted by that individual without a 
moment’s hesitation. Two fitter men for the 
purpose could nowhere have been found. To the 
Scot e.specially, from long sojourn among them, 
every hnppie (small hill or natural landmark) 
and vley (tv shallow sheet of water, or marsh) 
between Bloemfontein and the Caledon River 
was familiar ; while between there and Ta-Bosego 
itself, every bush-path was as well known to him 
as those which in boyhood he had trodden among 
the heath-clad hills of his own native land ; and 
like his companion, his knowledge of the Basuto 
tongue was so perfect, that when disguised as a 
native, he could personate such, especially after 
dark, without tllfe slightest apjirehension of betray- 
ing his identity. 

Many were the adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes experienced by these men, who were almost 
hourly companions. On one fwcasion, shortly 
after crossing the frontier into Basuto Land, the 
troops w'ere saved from almost certain extermina- 
tion by the bravery of these two spies, who, by 
an exercise of the greatest daring, discovered the 
presence of the enemy in large numbers among 
the bush wdiicli clothed the almost inaccessible 
sides of the mountains which invested the pass 
through which their route lay. 

While away from the camp on one of their tours 
of inspection, they lighted a fire to prepare some 
hiltongue (dried strips of flesh) for supper; this 
proceeding they considered consistent enough with 
safety, as the fire could not be seen many yards 
from the spot through the dense bush ; while the 
ascending smoke, which might have betrayed their 
presence in the daytime, would be invisible in the 
darkness. They had reckoned too fast however, 
for while they were so engaged, a party of three 
Basutos stepped np to the fire. Never losing tlieir 
presence of mind for a moment, they ba^fibAhe 
new arrivals welcome, and learned flrom them that 
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they had come from ‘an advanced party of the 
Eatfira to ascertain how matters stood with their 
Dutch foes ; while on the other hand, under the 
pretence of ♦he one being a Moroko ana the other 
a Zulu Kallir* who’ liad deserted from the Dutch 
camp to join the Basutos against the white men, 
they loon gained the confidence of their new 
acquaintances, and disarmed them of any sus- 
picions with which they might have hitherto 
regarded them. Our friends were perfectly at 
their ease by this time, the Scotchman, who perso- 
nated the Zulu, having at the outset extinguished 
the fire, as he explained, to diminish the risk of 
their being discovered by the Dutch, who were 
close at hand ; the real motive being to prevent 
the Kaffirs from scrutinising their features too 
closely. It was unnecessary for the Kaffirs to pro- 
ceed farther, as their new allies must be in posses- 
sion of more information than they could hope to 
obtain, and they readily agreed to remain where 
they were for the night, and give their assistance 
in finishing two bottles of Cape smoko (Cape 
brandy), which the two deserters were supposed 
to have stolen from the Dutch, and in the morn- 
ing proceed in company to the Kaffir camp. The 
longues of the Basutos, under the influence of 
the brandy, ran too fast, and under the skilful 
guidance of the two spies — who pretended to 
supply information regarding the Dutch — they put 
into possession of the enemies of their tribe all 
the proposed and skilfully arranged plans of their 
chiefs, which timely information was the means 
of frustrating a meditated swoop by a body of 
the savages upon the Brandfort district, an almost 
undefended portion of the frontier ; thereby saving 
tlui liv(cs and property of u large number of the 
defenceless settlers. While the three Basutos 
slumbered heavily under the influence of the 
li(jUor, they wore quickly and (piietly despatched 
by their two jtretended aili^ . 

Some months had now elapsed, and the Com- 
mando had been lying for some time in the 
vicinity of Ta-Bosego in a stale of compara- 
tive inactivity, the German spy being for a 
short period unable to pursue bis dangerous 
avocation tlirougb illness. lie had made con- 
siderable progress towanis recovery, wlieu one 
afternoon hi.s companion had a long conversation 
with him regarding a previously proposed visit 
to the- camp of the enemy ; and before leaving 
him, bad signified his intention of undertaking 
the mission alone that very night, much against 
the desire of the invalid. His resolution on the 
point was however, not to be shaken ; aud a few 
hours after sundown, when the .slumbers of the 
Kaffirs are generally at the heaviest, he quitted the 
camp for the purpose of carrying out his intention. 
When about a mile beyond the utmost limits of 
the camp, and about to quit the wagon-track for 
the bush, he was suddenly confronted and chal- 
lenged by a mounted Kaffir, who rode out from 
the bush, from where he had been silently watcL 
ing tbe approach of the spy. The Scot per- 
ceived he was covered by the rifle of the horse- 
man, aud saw well that any offensive movement 
on his part might cost him bis life. Although 
unexpectedly placed iu this >critical position, bis 
coolness never forsook him for a moment, and he 
replied to tlie challenge of the native in a friendly 
as he advanced towards him with a step 
of apparent ease and carelessness, inquiring at the 


same time where he was going; to which the Kaffir 
answered, to epy the camp of the Boers ; the Scot 
in return informing him ne had just been there 
himself, and was going back again to Ta-Bosego. 

During this short parley the Kaffir had lowered 
his rifle ; but the Scot did not fail to notice that 
the muzzle of the weapon had never for an instant 
been turned from his direction, nor did he fail, to 
note tbe suspicious move of bis enemy as he passed 
his right hand towards the lock of the piece. 
Everything now depended on his activity, for his 
identity was apparently suspected by the horseman. 
Springing quickly to one side, he discharged Ms 
own weapon almost at random at the native. 
Great was his astonishment when the black horse- 
man struck his heels into the ribs of his steed 
and dashed off at a furious gallop along the road 
in the direction of the Dutch camp. On sped the 
horse ; and stranger still, its rider directed it 
along the narrow winding bush-track, plainly 
shewing that the native had not mistaken the road, 
and that the animal was completely under controL 
Reloading his discharged rifle, the spy retraced his 
steps towards the camp, as he w'as weE aware the 
report of the weapon upon the silent night-air 
would put the enemy upon the alert, and would 
possibly bring a score of them about his ears in a 
few minutes, as the apparently solitary horseman 
might, for aught he knew, be one of many close 
at hand. 

With sharpened ears and watchful eye, he hur- 
ried along, wondering at the strange proceeding 
of the Kafiir in his choice of direction, .until he 
came to a small stream called Loop Spruit, a 
very short distance from his own lines. Here 
he halted to ascertain if the horseman had 
crossed the drift ; for if he had done so the 
marks of his hor.se’8 feet w’ould be easily discern- 
ible upon tbe soft sand by the side of the stream. 
He searched in vain however, for no mark of 
horse's feet could be found going iu the direction 
of the camp ; while plain enough there were fresh 
imprints coining from it and directed toward.s 
Ta-Bosego. This puzzled him still more, and 
he remained for a w'hile upon his hands and 
knees contemplating the marks, but getting no 
nearer the solution of the mystery. He was in 
the act of rising to his feet again, when he was 
startled by the whistle of a rifle-ball in close 
proximity to his ear, immediately followed by 
another, which cut two of the ostrich leathers, 
forming part of the native war head-dress, from his 
hair ; half an inch lower and it must have-pierced 
his brain. Not doubting for a moment but tlie 
unseen foe w’ho was so near putting an end to 
his existence, and the Kaffir he had encountered 
farther back the road, were one and the same 
person, the present position of his enemy was 
inexplicable to the Scot, who now began to feel 
the reverse of comfortable under the circumstances, 
bis exact position being known to an enemy who 
had just given him ample proof ol being no mean 
opponent. Having no particular desire to become 
a target for the invisible warrior, he plunged into 
the bush, aud tried to circumvent his foe by 
remaining motionless upon the ground, so as -to 
induce him by some moveipeut to reveal his 
whereabouts ; but the native bad either retired 
upon firing the two shots, or was too wary to be 
c^gbt by such a method. 

Thoroughly disgusted at being so completely 
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'baffled, he made his way back to the camp, which 
he teamed in safely, to find the inmates all astir, 
having been sdarmeo; by the lost two shots in their 
imm«^tan«igh)M»iirhood. The spy went straight 
to th* w0i|i«Bfie of the Commandant, to whom he 
nwiiiblillM ^ ndventare ; who upon hearing the 
ettNfy fMWndnded a night-attack was meditated by 
enteiniy, who were no doubt in strong force, as 
ho btdieved, under cover of the surrounding bush ; 
wtiidh cirouinstance would account for the daring 
on the part of their scout ; although he was at 
a loss to comprehend how the hereditaiy cun- 
ning of the Kaffir allowed him to commit the 
egregious blunder of mving premature intimation 
of their intentions, tor tbe gratification of his 
revenge upon a single individual. Tlie . outlying 
pickets were immediately doubled, with strict 
orders to report at once any circumstance, hotvever 
slight, calculated to arouse suspicion ; while the 
forces within the camp lay by their arms ready 
for instant action. Honr after hour of keen 
apprehension dragged slowly past ; and as sunrise 
drew near, the faces of the men seemed to assume 
a more hopeful expression, as the chauoes of a 
midnight encounter were likely to he averted. 
Every one iMJgan to think the Kaffirs had aban- 
doned their intention, their chances of a successful 
surprise having been frustrated by the shots dis- 
charged by their scout, who would in all proba- 
bility pay the penalty of his indiscretion with his 
life. i 

In the first gray dawn of the morning, a rider- I 
less horse, saddled and bridled, was fuiuid close 
upon one of the outpo'-ts, which when sent into 
the camp was recognised by the Scot as hidon-jing 
to his brother-spy. Upon making this discovery, 
the Scot, with a foreboding of p\ il, rejiaired to the 
quarters of his comrade, only to learn he had been 
absent since the previous night. Whitlicr he ha<l 
gone, or with what intent, no one could tell. It 1 
was by this time broad daylight ; and a search- 
parly left the camp, in the hope of finding the ‘ 
spy, of whose fate no one entertained a doubt. \ 
Coming to the drift on the stream where the Scot 
had been fired at on the previous night, they ' 
found the imprints of a horse’s feet leaving the 
camp, which no one doubted wt're those belonging 
to the steed of the spy; but no returning print 
was visible at the place. Ily an impulse which 
filled him with dread, the spy was drawn towards j 
the spot whence came the shots of the night 
before ; and there, still in deatli, lay the body of 
liis comrade! | 

The truth was clear. The two men had met in \ 
the dark, and each liad on that occasion perso- 
nated the Kaffir but too well, resulting in the death 
oftheone, and having all but a fatal terininatiou 
in the case of the other. No one entertained for a 
second any suspicion of foul play on tlie jiart of 
either man. Iney had hitherto entertained the 
warmest friendship for each other ; and on tlie 
evening of the unfortunate occiirreii'e, the Scot 
was under the firm conviction that his I'oiupanion 
was safe in the camp; while in the case of the ^ 
dead man, who knew his comrade to be out in i 
that direction, his otherwise keen penetration was ' 
no doubt blunted ami his nerves less steady than] 
usual on account of recent illness, from the eliccts 
of which he had by no means recovered. The 
enfeebled state of his system had in fact acc(*Ve- 
rated his death ; for the shot which had taken 


effect in his shoulder, was* insufficient of itself 
to have caused it ; but it was supposed, feeling 
faint, he had dismounted to drink, ami had fallen 
forward with his face in the winter, and unable 
to rise a^in, had actually been drowned. 

So ended the life of one of the most daring 
Yoluuteers at that time serving in the Republican 
army ; a man of the greatest value to the flag 
under which he served, and dangerous to its 
enemies. His comrade the brave Scot, was killed 
in action three months later. 


LITTLE ELSIE. 

Two small white hands, with fingers meekly folded 
Upon her quiet breast ; 

A sweet pale face that seems in marble moulded. 

Is she at rest ? 

Did she prow weary at her happy play, 

And will she wake again at close of day ? 

No ; little Elsie never more will waken 
To smile or pla\ ; 

The anpels (scarce more pure) have come and taken 
Our pet away — 

And yet we think her spirit cannot be 
More lovely than this little form we so\ 

On the dear lips a tint of roso htill lin.vi-s, 
Iteliic'taiit to depart , 

And as we jiress tlie diniplcd icc-euld lingcri 
In ancuish to our heart, 

We cannot lind it in our heai ts to '-pare 
To the dark grave, a thin.; so biight and fair. 

<> l<linJ anl weak ! let us return to Heaven 
What wa.s but lent, a wliilo, 

KiioMinp bow soon apain she w'lll bo given 
IWk, with her suui.y smile- - 
Ba>-k, with stKUige lore Milhiu her baby min 1, 

And knowledge wbieh no sage of Earth could find. 

Sleep, datliiig Elsie— in (Jod'.s hiultertJ eardtu 
We lay thee - little llower 1 
Lifting once more our wearv carthlv hurlen, 

Till i-ome.s the blessed hour » . 

Wlicn Death, the Healor, boiiiitt>ou.s and mild, 

Sliall give to us ouee more our faiiist child ! 
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FLOWERS AND THEIR UNBIDDEN 
GUESTS. 

Those who are familiar with Mr Darwin’s charm- 
ing work on the Fertilisation of Orchids, and who 
have watched the progress of physiological botany 
since its publication in 18G2, cannot fail to be 
struck with the abundance of evidence which has 
been adduced in support of his broad geueralisa- 
i tion, that ‘Nature abhors perpetual sell'-fertilisa- 
I tion.’ In the vegetable world, observation luis 
I been constantly accumulating proof of the neccs- 
i sity of intercrossing with independent so\irccs of 
I’l'o for the preservation and multiplication of 
species. 

Self-fertilisation, it may be here mentioned, lies 
in the production of fruif 1 germs by a .single 
I flower. ( U'oss-fertilisation implies the production 
of similar germs from different flr>wer8 of the same 
specie.? : and tins necessitates the transference of 
the j)ollen from the anthers of one flower to the 
stigma of another. The chief agents in this work 
of cross-fertilisation, which is es.sontial to the 
health and vigour of plants, are in.sects. Variety 
of form, and brilliancy of colour, and richness 
of odour in flowers are not provided only for the 
gratification of man. They have higher ends to 
serve in the economy of nature ; and, except in 
the i calms of poetical imagination, no flower is 
ever ‘ born to l)lush unseen ’ or ‘ waste its sweet- 
ness on the de.sert air.’ Attracted by their bright 
colours and sweet scents, insects feed upon the 
nectar which is secreted within the blossoms, and 
so become the means of transporting the pollen 
from flower to flower ; and the contrivances by 
which they are induced to visit the nectaries, and 
thus secure the processes of fertilisation, are alike 
manifold and wonderful. 

Nature, however, must furnish means of protec- 
tion as well as of attraction. There .are multitudes 
of insects which w’ould prove highly injurious 
to flowers, by robbing them of their nectar with- 
out conferring any corresponding benefit in the 
work of fertilisation. The blossoms, therefore, 
ttmA he protected from such visitants ; .and that 


many curious contrivances exist for the exclusion 
of these unwelcome gixests recent observations have 
shewn. As Darwin opened up a new and un- 
explored region by his observations on the attrac- 
tive properties of flower.?, so Dr Kemer of Iiins- 
briick, in a recent work on Flowers and their 
Unhidden Guests, has introduced us to a new field 
for interesting research, by pointing out some of 
the curious contrivances of Nature for guarding 
her treasures against the inroads of such insects 
as w'ould effect only useless plunder. The ques- 
tions which are opened up by the study of such 
contrivances have wider bearings than any which 
have y<it been followed out ; such as the influence 
of structural development upon the variation of 
specie.?, and consequently upon natural selection. 
Of this we may re.st assured, that no morpho- 
logical characters are without some functional 
significance in the path of natural progress. But 
more extended observations on the - biology ot 
plants must be made before any very certain 
conclusions on sucb subjects can be reached. The 
chief result of Dr Kerner’s delightful Avork is 
to shew that as the presence of nectar in a flower 
furnishes couclusive evidence of cross-fertilisation 
through the agency of animal life, so, almost 
a.? certainly, will there he found some contrivances 
by which the nectar is preserved from attacks 
that would prove injurious to the continuance 
of the species. 

It may not be out of place here to remind 
our readers that they need not he deterred from 
the observation of these contrivances by the fear 
of scientific lore. The mastery of a few simple 
terms and details of botanical structure, with the 
aid of the beautiful plates which accompany Dr 
Kerner’s work, will enable the most xmlearned to 
prosccixte such investigations xvith ease, 'while the 
pleasure of tlioir summer rambles will be enhanced 
a thousandfold. 

Some idea of the value of protective agencies 
may be formed by considering the extreme deli- 
cacy of many of the floral oi^aus which are 
en*;aged in the work of fertilisation. Leaves are 
no li»s 3 essential than flowers to the continuation 
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ic& a plaixt's existence, for in them am formed the 
matmiala for the flower. A leaf, however, may 
he damaged by hei^g part»% eaten, or may 
undergo idhflaige 1^ the production of galls, with- 
out anyfatsd effect to the whole. In the case of 
the oi|;aB8 within the blossom, their delicacy is 
such that the smallest change in size or shape, or 
the slightest disturbance through external influ- 
ences, during the period of fertilisation, may 
render the whole apparatus powerless to effect 
its purpose. In the common Louse-wort (Peditu- 
laris), for example, when fertilisation takes place 
in the individual flower, the result seems to 
depend upon a single movement of the corolla. 
The upper petals of this flower form a beak- 
shaped tube, in which the dusty pollen will be 
found at the end of the blossoming period. The 
fertilisation then depends upon an angular move- 
ment of the corolla, by which the pollen is rolled 
upward through the tube to the stigma. This 
angular movement must be of definite strength to 
accomplish its purpose, and this would be rendered 
impossible, if the corolla were in any way injured 
or disturbed during the flowering period. Hence 
the necessity of protection from the injurious influ- 
ences of weather or the attacks of imimals. In 
many species of plants the fatal effects, which 
would result from extensive destruction of leaves 
{ by animals, are guarded against by the jiresence of 
I alkaloids, and other chemical compounds in the 
! cellular juice, reixdering them unpalatable. Many 
of the larger grazing animals would sooner go 
without food than touch the leaves of these plants. 
Of the plants which form the staple food of her- 
bivorous animals, there will always be a sulli- 
ciency to secure their continuance after animal 
wants have been supplied ; but the question of 
leaf-preservation is of importance in its bearing 
upon flowers, inasmuch as these 'are developed 
from the materials which the leaves supply. 

It is in flowers, however, that the most varied 
contrivances, for the preservation of their organs 
against the attacks of animals of all kinds, are to 
be found. In some we find the result obtained 
by the secretion of dista.steful substances, such as 
alkaloids, resins, and ethereal oils. It is remark- 
able that, as a rule, herbivorous animals have a 
distaste for flowers. Any one may observe how 
carefully cattle and sheep avoid plucking most of 
the flowers which abound in their pasturage. The 
beauty of the blossoms has no attraction for 
them. The richness of the odours seems only to 
repel them. It is worthy of not(;, however, that it 
is only when the flowers are fresh that they 
are thxis carefully avoided by ruminant animals. 
When their work is done and they are dried up, 
the chemical compounds which protected them in 
the field are either volatilised, or so changed that 
they lose their scent, and, mixed with hay, they 
are readily eaten. While however, the ethereal 
oils which abound in flowers render them repul- 
sive to grazing animals, they serve to attract 
others, especially insects, whose visits are needful 
for the work of cross-fertilisation. 

Wingless animals are in all circumstances un- 
welcome guests to flowers. They reach the 
blossoms only by climbing ; and even if they did 
no 'harm to its organs while sucking the nectar, 
tliey frequently could not reach the flower of 
another plant without descending and crawling 




along the ground. This process, hesidw iinrolving 
waste of fame, would expose the pollen atta^d to 
them to tibie risk of being rubbed oflf, or dcstroyad 
by contact wifli soil or naoisture. Moreover, these 
insects pay no heed to the kind^ o4 flowers which 
they visit. Tliey pass from one to another indis- 
criminately, and it would tints be by mere chanco 
that the pollen would reach another flower of the 
same species. It is a very remarkable fact that the 
winged insects which do the work of cross-fertilisar 
tion confine themselves, in their rapid flight from 
flower to flower, to blossoms of the same species. 
The bee, for instance, will confine itself during a 
single journey to tlie flowers of one and the same 
species, and never seems tempted to turn to others 
till it has returned to the hive with its spoil. 

The most unwelcome, and yet the greediest of 
wingless insects, are ants. They are gifted with 
exceptional powers of smell, and are therefore 
attracted to any sweet substance from a great 
distance. Dr Kemcr relates an interesting example 
of tbi.s. In the bouse of one of his colleagues at 
Innsbruck, some dried pears which were laid upon 
the ground- floor were immediately attacked Ijy 
ants. To prevent their interfei-ence, the pears 
were transferred to a room on the second story ; 
hut the follow'ing day the ants xvere busy at work. 
On investigation it was found that they had made 
their way up-stairs by means of a bell-wire, whicli 
communicated with the garden, and jiassed by tin; 
window of the room in which the pears were 
deposited. These busy little creatures, moreover, 
do not suspend their activity during the night, 
as is proved by observations on night-blooming 
flowers, while their perseverance is only cquallefl 
by their industry. 

To prevent the useless depredations of such 
insects, numerous jirotective contrivances exist. 
For instance, in PhyfjtUtcA Capansu, a Cape flower 
which is rich in nectar, all access to the coveted 
food during the process of fertilisation is rendered 
impossible to insects like ants by the ovary form- 
ing, as it were, a plug at the base of the tubidar 
corolla, while stronger insects can without difli- 
culty insert their probosces into the nectar pits. 
But BO soon as fertilisation takes place and the; 
flowers fall olf, the ob.struclion is removed, and 
the ants arc free to avail themselves of tfie 
nectar, which they do greedily. The common 
Antirrhinum furnishes a more familiar example 
of such mechanical protection. Here it is securcil 
simply by the closure of the lips of tlie corolla. 
They remain closed so long as the stigma is not 
fertilised ; and while bees can easily effect an 
entrance by forcing open the compressed lips, 
such insects as ants are elfectually excluded. So 
soon, however, as the stigma has been covered 
with pollen, the tension of the corolla is relaxed, 
the lip.s separate, and the ants are free to carry 
off the nectar as they please. 

The visits of such insects are generally pre- 
vented by the secretion, on various parts of the 
plant, of a viscid substance, which bars their 
pa.ssEg'e in attempting to reach the flowers, Steins 
and leaves, flower-stalks and bracts, and frequently 
the calyx, the external sheath of the flower itself, 
afford protection in this way. The Bock-lychnis 
(LycJinis viscarid) and the beautiful Butter-wort 
(Pinguicnla vtilyaris) may serve as illustrations. 
Various ends are served by such secretions ; and 
in the jase of Pingu/ieula, when we rememb(jf--hat 
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it ifl one of the jnaect-eating pirnits, we oan 
Bcareely agrw ivith Dr Korner in residing the 
visad setaretion on its leaves as having, for its 
‘primary function,’ the exclusion of insects from 
the flower. Tliis, however, is not the least impor- 
tant of its functions. By its stickiness it forms 
an effectual trap to prevent their upward progress. 
Of other wingless insects, among tue most formi- 
dable, from the extraordinary rapidity with which 
they multiply, are Aphides. Every cultivator of 
roses knows too well what the ‘ green-fly ’ means. 
These little creatures will be found swarming on 
the under-sides of leaves, on flower-stalks, and 
even on the exterior of the flowers ; but fortu- 
nately they are rarely to be found within the 
blossoms, whose juicy tissue they would speedily 
pierce and destroy. With soft bodies and long 
aelicate limbs, they avoid all excej)t smooth sur- 
faces. Bristles or hairs fonn a suflioient barrier 
against their attaclcs. 

Another set of guests which are unwelcome to 
flowers, because useless for the purposes of cross- 
fertilisation, are soft-bodied animals, such as snails, 
slugs, and caterpillars. Viscid secretions would 
not he effectual in excluding these visitants, 
es])ecially snails, which can easily overcome the 
obstruction by coating the sticky surface with 
their own slime. An effectual bar to the approach 
of such animals is secured by thorns, prickles, 
and bristles. They are at once repelled l.ty any 
sliar]> ])oint coming in contact witli their bodies. 
The arrangement of these means of defence is 
sometimes striking in adaptation. While thorns, | 
which jnotcct the leaves behind them, are pointe(l j 
horizontally or iii an ascending (lireclioii, an ! 
array of ptb.'kles and bristles on various parts of j 
the plant will bo found ])()iuting downwards, so | 
as to prevent the ascent of animals which crawl 1 
from l)eneatli. The individual flower-heads of j 
composite species, such as tlii les, furnish familiar i 
examples ; and it will genemlly be found that the ! 
accumulations of these obstacles are greater the 
nearer the approach to the tluwer-head. In many ' 
])lants tvhoso stems and leaves are perfectly .smooth, | 
the involucre, or combiuHtiou of bracts which ; 
surround tlic flower, is fuliv furnished with such ! 
means of defence. 

The protective appliancc.s which we have 
liitherto noticed liavt?i had in view the exclusion 
of animals which creep upward, and .are therefore 
develoj)ecT on the path which they must tread. | 
But flowers are exposed to the visits of numberless 
flying insects, which are too smail to effect any 
^ood purpose in the process of fertilisation. We 
find, therefore, that inside the flowers themselves 
there are numerous provisions for tlie exclusion j 
of such guests. These generally consist of soft hair- \ 
like formation.s (trichomes), developed in various 
forms on different portions of the floral organs. 
One of the most striking of these formations is .a 
circular collection of hairs having the free ends 
pointed inwards, yet so arranged; jw to leave an 
aperture, through which larger insects may thrust 
their probosces in reaching the nectar. These 
circular arrangements have been termed ‘weels,’ 
from their resemblance to the so-called wicker 
baskets which arc used by fishermen for catching 
eels. In the Dead-nettle {Lamium), in most 
species of Speedwell (Veromca), in Passion-flowers, 
and in Lilies, these formations may easily be 
dbtferved. In various positions and arrangements, 
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Iructmcation, these hair-like processes are 4eve- 
ioped within the Mossoms, forming we^ nets, 
hrellises, lattices, or fringes of countless forms 
and of marvellous beauty. The same ends are 
served by the peculiar formation of different parts 
of the flower. These are often manifestly designed 
to protect the nectar from the ravages of unwel- 
come guests. They are carved or dilated, lami- 
nated or arched, thickened or constricted, forming 
grooves, tubes, tuliercles, chambers, pouches, ‘in 
such endless variety of form as to render it a 
difiicult task to give a general view of them,’ 

A very remarkable provision of Nature in the 
case of night-blooming flowers consists in a tem- 
porary suspension of the functions of parts which 
serve to attract insects. During the sunshine they 
are safe from the attacks of enemies ; while with 
evening, these functions resume their activity, and 
allure the in.sectB that search for nectar after 
sunset. The coloration of these night-blooming 
flowers is peculiar. In the daytime, insects are 
doubtless attracted by variety of colour as well as 
by scent, and there can be no df)ubt that they dis- 
criminate colours. Sir John Lubbock lias shewn 
that this is the case Avith bees. He placed some 
honey upon slips of glass, with paper of various 
colours underneath tliem. After he had accus- 
tomed the bees for a time to find the honey upon 
the blue glass, he washed it clean, and placed the 
honey upon the red glas-s instead. The bees on 
returning did not fiy at once to the red glass, as 
they should have clone if they had been guided 
alone by the sense of smell. They went first to 
the blue glass, and it was only after they failed to 
find a supj)ly on the accirstomed colour, that they 
sought it elsewhere. Variety of colour would 
be useless in the twilight or during the night; 
and therefore among flowers which blossom after 
sunset, the inner surface of the petals is simply 
white, the outer surface ‘being of some incon- 
spicuous colour, as greenish-brown, dirty yelloAv, 
or ash-gray. During the deji-ime, when these 
flowers are clo.sed, they reiuain unobserved, 
ajipeariug as if withered ; while in the evening, 
Avlieii open, tl)eir white petals render them dis- 
tinctly visible. 

Dr Kerner has made several night-blooming 
species of Sticiic a .si)ecial study. In these plants 
each flower generally lasts three days and three 
iiigiits. During the day they are curled up, and 
appear as if wrinkled and withered ; but as soon 
a.s evening aj^proaches the Avrinkles disappear, the 
petals become smooth, the llowers unfold in all 
their freshness ; and during the period of fertilisa- 
tion, their iuterual organs fullil llieir functions in 
exact correspondence with the opening and shut- 
ting of the corolla. In the daytiin<; these fiowem 
are entirely destitute of fragrance; but in the 
evening, simultaneously witli the ojKuiing of their ; 
petals, they exhale a rich odour. They are safe, j 
therefore, from the attacks of enemies during the ! 
sunshine ; while their A'iscid footstalks protect 
them from such wingless visitants as might be 
disposed to find them out at night. By tliis tem- 
poraiy suspension of 1 unction they are reserved 
for the visits of insects, which prove useful in 
promoting the great ends of cross-fertilisation. 

Many of the peculiarities of structure to which 
we'‘have referred have other ends to serve than 
those indicated. For instance, minute prickles, and 
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■bristles, and hair-like trichomes, as well as pecu- 
liarities of formation in various parts of the 
blossom, fulfil the function of what Dr Kerner 
calls ‘ paUi-pointers.’ The benefit or injury which 
may result to a flower from visits of insects which 
promote the work of cross-fertilisation, depends 
upon the mode of their entrance. If they should 
reach the nectar without coming in contact with 
the organs of fructification, there would be mani- 
festly useless waste. To prevent this, many con- 
trivances exist. In one species of Pedicularis, for 
example, a groove, bordered on each side by a 
swelling, runs along the median line of the lower 
lip of the corolla. To effect fertilisation, the bee 
must pass its proboscis down this groove in reach- 
ing the nectar ; for only in this manner can it 
cause the upper lip to incline forward, so that 
the pollen may fall out of the anthers, and the 
stigma be brought into contact with its body. 
Should the bee insert its proboscis higher up, 
above the groove, this motion of the corolla could 
not take place, and the mechanism by which 
fertilisation is secured would not be brought into 
play. To secure this object, therefore, the upper 
lip is studded with small sharii teeth, which 
compel the bee to find an entrance in the only 
"way which can effect the process of fertilisation. 

Afany other interesting examples might be 
quoted. Enough however, has been said to indi- 
cate the interest of such investigations. Often- 
times our interjiretation of the designs and secrets 
of Nature may fail in accuracy, and generalisa- 
tions may require to be modified ; but we should 
remember that, without careful ob.servation of 
processes and patient accumulation of facts, we 
cannot reach a higher and truer appreciation 
of her marvellous laws. The humblest ob.servcr 
of the flowers of the field may take part in such 
investigations, and find pleasure in adding to 
the stores of our knowledge, regarding tliii many 
W'onderful appliances by which Nature secures the 
fertilisation and the preservation of her species. 
‘ The beauty and the poetry of flowers,’ as Darwin 
truly says, ‘will not be at all lessened to the 

S eneral observer’ by investigation of the minute 
etails of structure, and observation of tlie multi- 
plicity of means by which Nature accomplishes 
her ends. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTEB XXV.— OLD LORD rEXRITII. 

Stranoees in Dorsetshire, and especially in that 
part of Dorsetshire w'hich mari lies, to use the old 
Border phra.se, with the New Forest district of 
Hampshire, not seldom hear, from the lips of 
natives jealous of the honour of their county, 
‘Ah! but you should see Alfringham!’ And 
Alfringham, which, as the Peerage duly registers, is 
the seat of Lord Penrith, is a place worth seeing, 
spreading as it does its stately frontage of brown 
stone and brick mellowed by time over an im- 
mense extent of ground, and surrounded as it is 
by a park full of giant oaks and lieeches sacred 
from the axe. There is in this park one glorious 
vista, %vhere the eye ranges far over swelling up- 
lands clothed with the elastic turf over which the 
dappled deer have roamed unharmed for many a 
century, until its view is hounded by what seems 
in the distance to be a high green rampart, but 


W'hich residents in the neighbourhood know to be 
the belt of tall tree.s that marks the actual boun- 
dary of the Royal Forest amidst W’hose glades the 
Red King rode to his death. 

A grand old place is Alfringham. ^ Severe social 
moralists, who in the course of a summer tour 
come to contemplate its antique towers, its .price- 
less pictures, its wealth of rooms unused, its more 
than baronial pomp, and space, and splendour, have 
been known to aver sploenfully that no single 
family had the right to build for itself a dwelling 
so enormous. But no single family w'ould have 
dreamed of piling up all those bricks and all those 
stones, with acres of sheet-lead to coat the glisten- 
ing roofs, and turrets innumerable, and winding 
stairs, and passages that turn and t\vi.st, and hall 
within hall, on one original plan. Alfringham, 
like Topsy, ‘ growed,’ and remains like our oavu 
constitution of Monarch, Lords, and Commons, a 
magnificent anomaly, not to be imitated by the 
most potent of legislators. You may trace the 
site of the Saxon carl’-s, or Dajii.sh jarl's, w’ooden 
palace. You can see tlie moat, now drained and 
lull of fair bright-coloured flow’crs, that guarded 
the c.astle of the Norman chief. Generation after 
generation seems to have added, altered, rebuilt, 
until the result is the prodigious pile that now 
meets our eyes, and the burning of which would 
he a national misfortune, so precious is history 
written in masonry and timber. 

The armorial bearings, the Bhiolds and crests 
and mottoes, so often repe.atod, in chiselled stone, 
oil the front of that stately old liou.se, are the arms 
of Be.villo. And liord Penrith is the head of the 
Beville stock, which has produced gallant .soldiers, 
goodly geulleinon, and even a stray statesman or 
two, ever since the first of the name cro.ssed the 
narrow seas — not exactly with the (tonqueror — but 
at anyrale to fight for Matilda and her boy against 
Steplieu, King and (!ount. ’I’bey have borne the 
baron’.s coronet so long, have the Beville.s, Lords 
Penrith, that they are proud of the ancient rank 
and of the tattered robes that arc religiously pro- 
.served to be donned on ceremonial occasions, and 
decline promotion. The old peer who now beara 
the title has twice refused an earldom. Ills grand- 
father, in more stirring times, is said to have 
rejected the .strawberry leaves of a fire-new mar- 
(piLsate. But half the earls in the Peerage have 
not the rent-roll of Lord J'eurith. 

There is a gloom now about the place, tlie 
existence of wliich the most fanatical of house- 
keepers, whose pleasantest hours are spent in 
shewing tlie respected lions of tlie mansion to 
sightseers, could not deny. My lord sees very 
little company, and sees as little of that select 
circle of acquaintance as decorum and a sense of 
the proprieties permit. There is a shadow over 
the past life of the master of stately Alfringham, a 
shadow which seems to communicate itself locally 
to the great house and its demesne. Nobody ever 
seems to lau^ there, to be blithe and joyous, or 
to relish the honey of the passing hour unalloyed 
by citrking care. My lord is a man of sense 
enough to eschew the reputation of a hermit, and 
therefore there are dinners — heavy dinners — at 
Alfringham, and also visits— heavy visits — paid 
and received. And the squires and squiresses, 
and the baronets and their dames and damsels, 
yawn wearily as they drive away from Alfringham 
on the lonoonlight nights congenial to comBf-.y 
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hospitality, for at Alfringham sumptuous Dullness 
reigns supreme. 

In the third drawing-room of tlie great house 
sits Mrs St*,.ahope, the old lord’s widowed, and 
favourite, and indeed only surviving sister, in 
conference with the family doctor, Mrs Stanhope 
has a tiiarked partiality for that third and smaller 
drawing-room, on account of its rose-coloured 
hangings, which she believes to bo favourable to 
her complexion. The faded London fine lady 
never forgets that her sweet portrait, splendidly 
engraved on steel, simpers at us yet from the now 
uncared for Book of Beauty. A sad number of 
years have elapsed since D’Orsay and Chesterfield 
gave laws to Fashion ; but Charlotte Stanhope — 
are there any girl-babies christened Charlotte now, 
as when Wetter and his Sorrows were yet remem- 
bered? — had never quite given up the struggle 
against impertinent Time. Although she was 
the old lord’s sister, she would never have for- 
given whosoever should have called herself old. 
She was in truth by sundry years Lord Penrith’s 
junior. She was very well preserved. To her 
maid she may not have been a heroine or a belle ; 
but then somebody must be behind the scenes 
when a grand pictorial elfecL has to be produced. 
Perhaps it was partly because of the disparity of 
yeans between them that the old peer was so i'ond 
of lier. As a bo\', he had been tender with his 
baby si.ster, and he had never forsaken her. AV'hcn 
she angereil her parents by a love-match, ^larma- 
duke Peville, the Miuster of Penrith, as they would 
have called him in Scotland, stood by her, pro- 
cured her pardon ; ami when lie came e.arly to hi.s 
title, paid Colonel Stanhope’s debts more than 
once. IMrs .Stanhope had lived at Alfringham 
since her widijwhuo<l. 

There was very little harm, and perhaps not 
much of 2)Ositive good, in the Ilonour.able Mrs 
Stanhope. She wa.s fund, tli, ugh, of her daugliter 
Maud, who seemed to hornlike the reproduction 
of her own regretted youth, but who was in truth 
by far more beautiful than the once courted belle 
of Almack’.s ha<l been in her be.st days. And 
she wa.s fond of her brother, ami sincerely afraid 
of him too, fur Lord I’enrith was of a masterful 
will, and then how much lay in his gift ! Since 
the Colonel died (and the Ckdonel luul merely 
been one of those vacuous, jdeasaut-tempered, 
easy-goiim nicn about town, of whom tlicre is 
a never-failing crop), she had — as .she had written 
with crow-quill pen and on perfumed paiier to 
more than one feminine friend of her own stund- 
ing--devoted her-self wholly to her brother, who 
wa.s gentler to her than to any human being, 
gentler t;ven than to Maud his niece. 

Mrs Stanhope wob convei'sing, or perhajis the 
phrase should rather be conferring, with the family 
doctor, a country practitioner, and a man of that 
refined intelligence which we so frequently meet 
with even in sparsely inhabited agricultural dis- 
tricts. Dr Bland was really a clever young doctor 
who had been for years assistant to thc'’famous[ 
dictatorial, and perhaps slightly stupid, Orlando 
Blades, M.Il.C,S., of Savile Row, than whom no 
surgeon pouched more fees or bullied more patients 
in any consulting-room in all London. He had 
saved a little money now, had Peter Bland, and 
there he was in Alfringham village, with a limited 
but widening circle of houses whereat to call pro- 
TeSsionaUy, medical officer of the ITmon, and 


medical adviser to the lord of Alfringham himself. 
Naturally the doctor thought a good deal of his 
titled patient, the right to feel whose august pulse 
implied the privilege of being the most fashion- 
able son of JBsculapius for miles and leagues 
around. 

‘His lordship was low — very low — to-day. I 
mean as to his spirits of course, and the general 
tone of his health,’ remarked the doctor. He had 
prescribed for Mrs Stanhope, who had always 
some trifling nervous ailment on hand to give 
emplo3'raent to the Faculty ; and now the talk 
turned on general topics. Of these, a very impor- 
tant one was Lord Penrith’s health. He was old, 
and in failing health, and he gave Dr Bland no 
sinecure. 

‘I am afraid my brother is ill, and yet he is 
of a robust constitution; all the Bevilles Avere, 
excci)t my unfortunate self!’ sighed Mrs Stan- 
hope. 

The doctor assented. ‘Lord Penrith,’ he said, 
‘ must have been by nature a strong man. He 
leads a quiet life here, in pure country air. But 
care, or some other cause, counteracts all that 
I can do.’ 

‘Care! You may well say so,’ renjied Maud’s 
mother. ‘Is it po.ssible, doctor, that you are 
' unacquainted with the family histor3’’, with the 
story of the disaster that has darkened my brother’.s 
life?’ 

The doctor 11103' or may not have heard, in 
a gossifiiiig countr3’^ neighbourhood, some salient 
events in the life of the most dignified person- 
age that it contained. But he was a doctor on his 
promotion, and he inanifesited so much ignorance 
and so much interest on the subject of his noble 
jiatient’s early experiences that Mrs Stanhope 
willingly went on : ‘Lord Penrith is childless now ; 
but he had two sons. The name of the elder 
wius like his own, Marmaduke Beville ; that of 
the younger, George. The first of these was — 
murdered ! ’ 

‘ Indeed, Mrs .Stanhope ! ’ said the physician, 
looking shocked. 

‘And, what was worse,’ re.?umed the lady, pleased 
with so attentive a listener, ‘ the murderer w'as no 
other than his own brother ! ’ 

Dr Bland very trul3' remarked that this was 
horrihle. ‘ Was it certain ?’ lie asked. 

‘Too true, 1 am afraid!’ .said Mrs Stanhope, 
shaking her head. ‘ My nephcw.s — I am, as you 
are perhaps aware, a good deal younger than Lord 
Penrith, .so tliat his sons and I were nearly 
contemporaries— were very di.ssimilar in taste-s 
and character. Marmaduke was voiy resolute and 
quick-tempered. George was retiring and shy. 
There had been, it was proved, disputes between 
them. And when, at last, the elder brother was 
found in a wood, .shot through the heart, the 
weight of evidence agaiinst the 3'ounger one was 
such that, had not George fled the coimtr3', noth- 
ing could have saved him from a felon’s death. 
As it was, he went abroad di.-'graced, and died — no 
one knows where — in exile, a very Cain. His 
father never would mention his name more, nor 
w’ould he hold any communication with him. 
He never answered one of the incoherent letters 
which George wrote from abroad, protesting his 
innocence of the crime. “ Let him stand his 
trial ! ” my lord said, and I never shall forget 
the voice in which the words were uttered. Yet 
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tiiat stxrrow all bat btc^e my brother’s heart, 
hfe had been so fond and piond of Marroaduke, 
the heii;. And he had loved George too, more 
than he cased to own, when he turned out the 
wreteh hediA He has never been the same man 
since.’ 

‘Was it all circumstantial evidence against Mr 
George. Beville V asked the doctor, drawing on his 
gloves. 

‘ AH— mr nearly all—- but terribly strong ! ’ 
answered Mrs Stanhope. ‘The worst feature of 
all — so some said — was my unhappy nephew’s 
flight ; but, had lie remained, no rank or connec- 
tions could possibly have availed to save him from 
justice. I J'ear there can be no doubt that the 
"hand that fired the fatal shot was his.' 

‘And his own death — abroad, I think, you said, 
Mrs Stanhope ?’ inquired the doctor. ‘May I ask 
if tliat w'as proved '? ’ 

‘Not proved, as deaths, I believe, are proved 
in England,’ answered his fair patient ; ‘ that is 
impossible, I suppose, in the Bush, or whatever 
tliey call the dreadful place. But advertisements 
were inserted for years in all colonial papers, and 
inquiries made, official and private. There can be 
no doubt his death. Poor wretch ! It was 
tlie happiest tiling, after all — saved the disgrace to 

the family — so shocking if he That is my 

brother’s bell, and he has rung twice. I hope 
they are not neglecting him. — You will excuse me, 
doctor / Then, good-bye ! ’ 

LOST AND FOUND, 

SECOXD SERIES. 

When Jenny Lind was in Liverpool (her first i 
appearance in the provinces), it was at a con- ! 
cert at the Philharmonic Hall. There was of! 
course a dense crowd outside, and every place ! 
had been taken in the hall a long time before, ! 
The carriages had their appointed route of ingress 
and egress; but as it not unfrequently happens 
on these occasion.s, excellent as the arrange- 
ments appeared to be, there is some confusion, 
especially when people have to be impressed into 
the service as coachmen who are not thoroughly 
conversant with the streets. It was so in this 
case. The concert was over; but the carriages 
were not at the place appointed. Along with one 
of our parly, I went to try and find them, and to 
do so had to crush through the crowd, or rather go i 
along with it. My friend said : ‘ I am kicking 
Bomething along W’itb me,’ There was no room to 
stoop and pick it up ; but when we got to wliero 
the crowd was less dense, he did so ; and the 
‘something’ proved to be the half of a very beau- 
tiful cameo bracelet which had broken at the 
hinge, but little the worse for the kicking. After 
finding the carriages, we returned to the vestibule; 
but after waiting some time, the carriages did not 
arrive, and again we went out. The crowd was 
not much reduced ; and in going through i,t the 
same remark was made : ‘ I am kicking along 
something on my foot’ On getting through the 
crowd, the same gentleman picked up the remain- 
ing half of the bracelet, in no way injured except 
n- few' scratches ! Complying with the advertise- 


ment which appeared, the gentleman duly xeetored 
the bracelet to its owner. Though a jury of 
twelve men might say that this was impossilde, 
this story is nevertheless true in every par- 
ticular. * • 

From one of the parties involved, we have the 
following. 

One Saturday in the year 1861, the paymaster’s 

clerk of the th Lancers, then quartered in 

Aldershot, drew from the bank four hundred 
pounds in five-pound notes, for issue in sums of 
fifty pounds to each of the eight troops. The notes 
were new, and stamped with the name of the 
banker and date of issue. In ordinary course, the 
money w'ould have been paid to the captmns of 
troops by the paymaster ; but the latter being on 
leave of absence, tlie payment was made by his 
clerk, the paymastcr-serge.'int, to each of the troop- 
sergeant majors. Seven had received their money, 
and the eighth not arriving, the clerk, after count- 
ing the remaining notes and finding them correct, 
put them in a small drawer, itself not much larger 
than the notes, in an ui>right desk standing on a 
table at whie.li be sat. Immediately he had done 
this, a defaulter — that is a man confined to barracks 
for some trifling otfence — was brought to the office 
to give it the weekly scrubbing out. After wait- 
ing a short time, tlie clerk left the office and went 
into the veranda to send the orderly in w’aiting 
for the troop- sergeant-major, to receive his money. 
He w'as not absent more than two minutes, and 
had left the man scrubbing. .Shortly after, when 
paying the money, the clerk found, to his con- 
.sternation, one of the notes was missing. The 
whole place — the unfortunate defaulter loudly pro- 
testing his innocence — w'as at once searched ; out 
no n(;te w'as found. This was a serious matter for 
the clerk ; intrusted with unusual responsibility, 
he had to all appearance failed in it. He must 
replace the money at qnce, and he had hardly as 
many shillings ; how could he have, out of two 
shillings and ninepence a day? Fortunately a 
friend helped him out of that difficulty, and the 
mis.sing note was made good. 

Five yeans passed. The regiment had airived at 
Cahir from Dublin ; wLen unpacking the de.sk, the 
drawer before mentioned would not shut close. It 
was pulled out, when a small piece of ^ealing-wax 
and a piece of paper — the latter crumpled up 
between the back of the drawer and back of the 
desk — were found. Tlie paper was the long-lost note 
w'ith the name of tlie bank and date upon it. 
Full explanation, with a solatium inclosed for his 
injured feelings, was at once sent to the defaulter, 
who had amended his ways, and was then a 
sergeant, stationed at WaterforA 

A Scotch family— Mr and Mrs T and their 

children — lived for some time in a retired part 
of Holland. Unlike a foreign household, they had 
furnished their old ch&teau (|nite in English taste, 
and were especially proud of their drawing-room, 
which was lull of pretty nicknacks, the collection 
of many years’ vranderings. One day a Scotch 
lady arrived at their gates with a letter of intro- 
duction from a friend at home, and was received 
'With warm welcome, as English visitors were rare 
at the CbAteau de N— . She brought with her 
her two little girls, and the whole party were 
easily persuaded to remain and spend the Ja^ 
Mrs T' — «- being especially pleasea to meet WKn 


tom 


a lady whose flottaoedf (md- etyiish lilao silk drost 
]>i»ved she had but latdy cctme from that centre 
of the fashionable world, Paris. TIm two little 
Scotch girls proved however, very shy compa> 
nions for tha T—i— children, and kept deter- 
minately close to their mother’s skirts as she sat 
in the drawing-room. Nothing seemed to amuse 
them, till one of their young entertainers asked 
leave to take down irom the mantel-piece a set 
of little china frogs, seven in number, and gradu- 
ated in size, which had lately been brought from 
Dresden. These really appeared to interest the 
little visitors, and they played with the china 
ornaments contentedly enough for the remainder 
of the afternoon until it was time to leave the 
chateau. After their departure, one of the seven 
frogs was missing, and only six could be replaced 

on the mantel-shelf; the T- children, I am 

sorry to say, being quite convinced that the little 
iScotch girls had carried olf number seven as a 
memento to Edinburgh. 

A year afttir, Mrs T received a note and 

parcel containing the missing ornament, which the 
Scotch lady had ju.st found on unpicking and 
t urning the flounces of her lilac silk Paris dress ! 
The frog was not in the least injured or cracked, 
though it had been for a year rattling at the 
bottom of tl»e skirt. And the set of mantel-piece 
oruaiuents was once again complete. 

A curious instance of the recovery of a lost 
ring inside a root i)f celery oceurreil in Sweden. 

All'S B in ])lanting celery in the garden in 

spring, and while dibbling holes for the small 
jdauts with her linger, unconsciously drojiped her 
ring into one of the lioles. A plant duly was 
inserted into the liole, and doubtless through the 
lost ring; and as the root gi’ew, the ring must 
have become imbedded in its substance. The ring 
Jiad been given up for le t until the following 
winter, when the mystery was cleared by the 
ring turning up amongst the soup at dinner in 
a portion of the celery root. 

C-’hilclren occasionally lose themselves in mys- 
teriou.s ways, as the following little anecdotes 
shew. 

One daj‘ it was reported that little Roland, 

Airs AI ’s youngest child, a boy of three or \ 

four years, was lost. He disappeared at about i 
four in the afternoon. Search was made eVery- j 
wlierc ; Neighbours were interviewed, mfcs.sengers | 
sent all over the town, and at last Ihe brook that i 
ran at the back of the house was dragged; but no ! 
Boland was found. Six o’clock came, seven, and 
still no Roland. But young folks iriu.st have tea, 
and Airs AI — - with a heavy lieart went to prepare 
the meal. In and out of the ]>antry she moved, 
carrying bread, bntter, milk, &c., and presently 
she went^ to replenish the sugar-bowl from the 
barrel. Uherti, last asleep, sugared over from top 
to toe, was Roland ! The little rogue had climbed 
into the barrel, covered himself over, eaten his 
fill, and peacefully gone to sleep while the neigh- 
bourhood was in great commotion about him. 

Aly mother one day lost one of her childirep, a 
child of two years, and after a long and anxious 
search found him in the kitchen closet, in a huge 
iron pot, fast asleep. He had been left in charge 
of a servant, who had fulfilled her duties by taking 
the child to the kitchen and then going off to 
•jjoaaip. — And a Mrs D of BarringUm, after a 


misjlflr experience) found her miaring child in a 
bi«Ad<-trough, swe^ keeping on the dough. The 
trou^ waa a. very large one, used for mlviTig 
bread for the shij^yard men, and wW full (K 
dough usually stood on a low settle near t^ 
that the bread might rise the quicker. The child, 
during the absence of his elders from the kitchen, 
crept In and made himself comfortable. — ^But more 
amusing than this was the case of a lady who lost 
her baby, and after disturbing the whole com- 
munity, and crying herself nearly blind, fonnd 
baby safe in the cradle, with clothes heaped in so 
disorderly a manner upon it as to have defied 
j)revious search ! 

I was in the habit of calling at the workshop 
of a brass-founder to see him using his lathe, &c. 
He told us that when an apprentice at Bristol a 
great many years previously, he had put a penny 
on a chock in the lathe and had hoRowed it out. 
Into this he hud insei'ted a halfpenny, and into 
the halfpenny he had turned a farthing. The 
whole had been so neatly done that unless closely 
inspected it would seem to be a solid penny. He 
retained it for a few months, and then, to his great 
regret, had paid it away by mistake. 1 called at 
his shop a lew days after he had related the old 
story, and the first thing he said was : * I have found 
my penny sir ! ’ It appears he had been with a 
cart for some castings, and had received the penny 
among sonic change at the toll-bar. He shewed 
it to me ; and it fully answered his description as 
to being most beautifully finished ; and he assured 
me that he recognised it as being the actual penny 
lost twenty yeara before, and two hundred miles 
from the tbll-bar at which it again came into his 
possession. 

Aly father was a farmer in East Lothian for 
many years. He had an old watch, by which he 
set great store. One day while superintending the 
harvest operations he lost this watch. An Instant 
search was made all over the field ; but it could 
not be found. Alany Irish labourers were busy 
cutting the corn ; they were all examined, but still 
no clue could be found to the lost chronometer. 
One day ten years after, as ray father was stand- 
ing in the same field watching the sowing of some 
wheat, he observed something extraordinary lying 
among the newly ploughed earth. It was the old 
gold watch, looking rather dirty ; but there it had 
jcmained while one crop after another had been 
sown and reaped ; and singular to relate, though 
your readers may be incredulous, the glass was 
not even cracked ! 

Though not coming strictly within the category 
of accidentally lost articles, the following story is 
worth relating ; Some years before the outbreak 

of the civil w'ar in America, Dr AI occupied 

the position of Grand-master of the Alasonic 
Order in South Carolina. 'Whilst presiding in 
that capacity, he was pre.sented with a handsome 
gold snuff-box with a suitable inscription by his 
bretlireu of the Grand Lodge of Louisiana. At 
that time he was in good circumstances ; but the 
ilisasters of ivar boro heavily on him, as they 
did on the residents of all the Southern cities. 
Residing in Clmrleston, he saw his property, the 
accumulation of yeai-s of industry, rapidly diminish. 
His large heart would not permit him to look on 
the misery of others without extending a helping 
hand, and' many a Union prisoner hod his suner* 
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Inp relieved tiitremgli lie iaetramentality. Little 
by little he was eompelled to part with his house- 
hold goods, nnidl the last sacrifice, the 

valued snuff-box, was sold, to procure necessaries 
for his family. 

At the dose of the war, a ruined man, he visited 
New Tork. His sterling qualities and great 
sacrifices had endeared him to all, but more 
especially to his masonic brethren, who gave him 
a reception at the Academy of Music in that city. 
The worthy doctor told us of the want, destitution, 
and misery of the Charleston people, but never 
once adverted to his own efforts in their behalf. 
On closing his reinark.<?, a member of the recep- 
tion committee narrated some of Brother Af ’s 

sacrifices in the alleviation of suffering, and then 
requesting him to rise, presented the identicid 
snuff-box which j'cars before he had so painfully 
parted with. The recipient was too much affected 
to speak, and stood with tears in his eyes, while 
the donor related how it had been offered for 
sale in an obscure jeweller’s shop in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, recognised, from the inscription, by 
a member of the masonic order, who immediately 
secured its purchase, and had kept it for the 
crowning act of the reception. 

‘ At the time of the Indian Mutiny many years 
ago, a cousin of mine was in India, and was among 
many others ma-ssacrcd at Cawnpore. Her name 

was Christian W ; and I had a inng made in 

memory of her death, with the words Christian i 

W , Cawnpore, and the date engraved uiKm I 

the inside. I had not had the ring more than } 
six months when one summer evening, w’alking in 
the garden, I suddenly mis-sed it from my linger. 

I immediately made every one search for it. I 
offered my coachman a reward of five jiouuds if 
he could it ; but of no avail. Nothing could 
be more carefully searched than my garden wa.s ; ; 
but at length we gave the ring n}» as lo-.t. | 
Years rolled by. I left the jdacc, and another 1 
rector came to the house. In 187G, the sou 
of the lady in whose memory the ring was ' 
made, came home from India. He had b''en I 
brought up by me ; and he wished to see tli" i 
old house again, and constantly talked of going , 
into Suffolk, to see liow everything looked ' 
after seventeen years’ absence. He did not go 
however, until the October of 1 877. The present 
rector received hiju very kindly, and while ' 
shewing him round the garden, he .said : “ It , 
is rather a curious thing, but about a year 
ago, my gardener was digging in this place, and 
he found among the soda a ring, wdiich though 
the enamel was worn off, had still all the stones - 
which were diamonds — in except one, and there 
was some engraving at the hack, which I made ' 
out to be Christian W— — , Cawnpore. Tlie cir- 
cumstance of your name being the same, retnuided 
me of its being found. Can you recollect any ' 
ring being lost V* My nephew said he did not, but , 
he would tell me ; and as my husband liad built j 
the house, and no one else had occupied it until i 
the present rector, I should most probably know j 
something about it. My nephew hastened to inform j 
me ; and 1 of course remembered the ring I had 
lost so long ago. I Wote to the clergyman, and 
he told me that the gardener who found it had 
given the ring to his sister, a lady’s maid ifi 
London, whose address he gave. On communi- 


cating with her, 1 found ehe was wnlling to l«t 
me have it hack on condition I paid her for the 
new enamel she had put on the ring, the other 
being all corroded away. I willingly rave the 
money, and have now got the Ving«mok. It is 
a pretty ring, and wreathed with diamonds and 
enamel. It is the more curious from the fact, that 
if my nephew had not gone down to Suffolk when 
I he did, he could not have gone at all, as after he 
came home he was very ill, and moreover had 
to return to India sooner than he expected. The 
rector would never have told me of the ring, as 
he did not connect the name with mine at all ; 
and so I should have altogether lost it.’ 

*A friend of mine reg.ained a locket under curious 
circmn'^tances. She was travt'lling in Australia, 
and W.U 5 walking in M(‘lbourne one <lay, when a 
friend with her inquired whether .she had a locket 
on when she came out. Airs Dunn replied that 
she had ; and putting her band to lier thro.it, 
mi.«se(l it. She retraced her steps and searclied 
carefully; but no truce could she lind. .She also 
advertist'd the loss and offered a hainlsome reward ; 
but it was no use, and vhe returned to England 
soon after. She h.ipjHiiod to have occasion to gO' 
to South, arapton, and while walking out, saw in a 
shop window a locket the fac-similc of the one 
she lost. She entered the shop, and asked to 
look at it closer, and inquired if it opened. The 
woman .‘-aid it (lid not. But Airs Dunn pressed .a 
spring, and there w.is the face of a son she had 
lo.st, and in wlios(‘ memory she bad the locket 
made. XTpon her claiming it, the woman said that 
a soldier’s wife just come from Australia ha<l sold 
it to her, saying she had picked it uj* in Mel- 
bourne streets. Airs Dunn recovered the locket 
for a small consideration.’ 

One evening Air and Airs A loft their Iiouso 

in the neighbourhood of Dublin to dine with a 
friend. The distance lu-iiig short, they went on 
foot. Tlic night was wet and stormy, .and when 
ne.uing the house of their friend, the lady sud- 
denly di.scovered slui was minus a valuable ear- 
jewel of Indian woikmau&hip. Looking on this 
lo-is as irrei ovcrablo, the lady returned to InT 
lioine. The lots was keenly felt, not so much 
fiom the intrinsic v.rlue, ulthougli this wa.s great 
indeed, as from the fact that the aj>peiidiige.s were 
the giit of an old friend. 

It w'os u-.clo'j'. t(j attempt a .search, such was the 
inclemency of the night ; but it was decided to 

try what could be duuo at daybreak. Air A 

accordingly set out on what he con.-idcred a need- 
less enand. Passing over, .is near as ])OS.sihle, 
tlie same grouinl as that trav'or»cd the previous 
evening, with his o\i.s uttentivoly fixed on the 
ground, he was .startled hy the voice of a man j 
inquiring if he had ob.-.erved a dog, which had j 
also been lo.st the preceding night. Ilejilying in i 
the neg.itive, he at tlie same time observed the 
object of hi.s S(‘arch lying uninjured a few yards 
from him clo.se to the kerb-stone on the roadway. 1 
It was in such a position that many vehicles and 
pedestrians iuu.st have passed over the spot. 

A curious instance of the recovery of lost 
property happened in the parish of Seacroft, and 
was reconled in the Newcastle Chronicle at the 
time. ‘In June 1870, two Jews hawking from 
door to door, called at the house of a Mrs Burrell, 
aud while Ler back was turned stole a gold watcB”’ 
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aaid gnaird out oi the room. It vres the work of now; my childish awe when with 

a moment; and when she found out her loss a the forks that served the great Emperor imd bis 
vigilant search was made. The men were chased, staff. 

and found by the police at the Br^ford Hotel, j-^e take this opportunity of thanking those 

but none 0$ the lost property. The men were ' ■ • * ' • “ 

tried at the Town Hall, ont discharged in the 
absence of sufficient evidence to convict One 
Sunday morning in 1877, as Mr Carter, farmer, 
and Mr W. Liuley were walking in a field looking 
at some cows, they stood talking near a gate for 
some time. Seeing something glitter in the hedge- 
bottom, they took it up, when it turned out to be 
Mrs Burrelrs watch. It hod evidently lain there 
for seven years. It is supposed that the men, 
afraid of being caught, hid the watch and forgot 
all about the place. Mrs Burrell, naturally much 
gratified at the recovery of her watch, made the 
finders a handsome present.’ 


fWe take this opportunity of thanking those 
correspondents who nave so kindly furnished us 
with the foregoing narratives, and of assuring 
those whose narratives are omitted, that space 
precludes ns from adding theirs— at anyrate in 
the meantime. — ^E d.'J 


A STITCH IN TIME. 

IN TWO CHAPTJEU.S. — CHAPTEE L 


Eveet one will own that there are few lessons 
more worthy of being instilled into the minds 
of youth than the value of energy and deci- 

„ sion, especially in matters of business. It is 

seldom that a man has made his way from 
With the following stor}', we shall conclude our poverty to wealth, or risen to great eminence^ 


series (»f strange losses and recoveries : 

J taring the I’oace of Amicus, my grandfather, an 
Irish gentleman of fortune and ])OBitiou — married 
to a French lady whose family were devott'd 
i*)yali4s--was residing in Baris. On war being 
declariHl, he fled witli his wife and child, a little 
girl of three yeans (tlil. They were accompanied in 
tlieir llight by a large number of English and 
Irish, amongst whom were some personal friends. 
They .'topped at an hotel in a provincial town ; 
hut tliey found the hotel so full of fugitives like 
tliemselvch tliat it was im])(>s.sil)l(! to procure 
aoconunodation for all. A hurried meal was served ; 
hut no furk^ could he had, when it occurred to my 
grandfutlier that ho hud two d;/.en silver forks 
in his vuli'C. 'I'hese he at once jiroduced, for the 
use of his own jiarty, Bifore the rv'paot was 
linidied a ^^^ildun panic arose, when it hccamc a 
ca.se of witiv ijiii jund, and in the general confusion 
the forks wcie fortrolten. -%o elfort was made to 
recover them, deeming it Useless, not even know- 
ing the name of the hotel, 1 often heard my grand- 
mother say her terror was so great that slie never 
clearly umki'tuod how she reached home. In 
time the locks wi-re forgotieii, or only rememhered 
O' an incident when recounting the adventures of 
the llight from Parks. 

More tlian twenty yeais hail elajised, when my 
grandfather was surprised at receiving a parcel 
Irom Fraiice. On opming it he, touud the 
tweniy-four forks, and a letter from the hofel- 


without those (jualities ; while the brief story we 
are about to relate will go far to prove that even 
to hold his own, it is sometimes necessary to exert 
them in a high degree. In a higher degree than 
they were exhibited by the hero of our tale, 
wc should say no man ever exhibited them ; and 
strange, perhaps iraprohable as the reader may 
deem the chief incidents of this story to be, we 
assure him that they are true, and moreover, that 
the principal actor in them is alive and well at 
this day ; which last remark will furnish a suffi- 
cient reason for our not using real names of per- 
sons, places, or institutions, which under other 
circumstances we should certainly give. 

Mot many years ago there was — as there has 
lately been again— a good deal of distrust and 
agitation in commercial circles, chiefly arising 
Irom some very heavy failures. One gigantic 
firm had fallen, and brought many others down 
in its tumble. The alarm naturally felt at this 
spread ; and the ruiuours which always attend, 
and olteu cause a panic, 8i)read also, so that 
scarcely any undertaking, however well estab- 
lished and solvent, entirely Escaped doubt and 
su.spicion. Wc do not propose to enter upon the 
history of any commercial panic, or even to sketch 
one ; but every reader can remember, and what is 
woise, will see again, the deliberate and organised 
elfoits to ‘wreik’ really solvent houses, for the 
benelil of selli'.Ii and unscrupulous siiecula^^ors ; 


kcep' r, saying that for twenty years he had been and how nut only embarrassed and weak houses 


(jnc.stioiung every Eiigli,‘.h person who stojiped at went down in the crusli, but houses which — had 
his hotel, hoping to get some cine by which he lime and fair-play been given them -were in fair 

could find till' owner, but in vain ; until a few working condition. 

days before, when an Irish gentleman put up at Alter this preface, short as it has been, the 
the hotel who was aide to give the name and reader will quite understand how nicu who had 
address. He had heard tlie story from my grand- realised by years of toil, olteu of exile and danger, 
father’s own lips. 'J'he letter wound up by saying anything like a competence, felt very uneasy as 
that it might enhance the value of the forks to to their inve.stments, no ni.itler how good they 
know that Napoleon I. had used them twice at had hitherto proved ; and Mr Caleb Burton, who 
dinner, once while. First Consul, and again in the had settled comfortably down in the vicinity of 
height of his brilliant career, when ar. Emperor London, after many years' labour in a distant 
he came with his staff, on their way to take the colony, felt as uneasy as the rest, lie was a 

field on the eve of one of his great battles, and tolerably rich man, and w.u5 considerably past hia 

stopped at the hotel for refreshment. Not the least prime; "yet having niarried late in life, he saw a 
curious incident in the story is that the forks were young family growing up around nim, which 
restored just in time to be presented as a wedding- became more ox|KUHive every ’day. A small por- 
gift by her father to my mother, the little girl of tiou of his fortune was invested in England ; but 
three years who accompanied him in his flight, tht bulk wa-*, and had been for some years, in- 
*Jl can well remember, though a grandmother vested on deposit, at pretty high interest, in tHe 
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Galf of Catj>entam amd Northern Aitstralia Bank, 
>rMch was in. high xeputo among all the colonists 
from that part of the continent, and which did 
mate hnaiaiess At its London office than almost 
any of odoaial banks. He had been induced 
toleanre his money in the colony from the fact of 
hii with most of the directors; 

^ at the chief establishment^ 

Golf oif Carpentaria, Ered Rockman by 
I been an old ^chnm’ when Mr Barton 

I WAS A dl^^er, and was believed to be, and truly 
■■ SO, one of the most honourable and straight- 
f forward of men. So Mr Barton felt as secure 
as a man could feel— at first. But while a poor 
man may sleep soundly amid the crash of bank^ 
discount offices, and great mercantile firms, it 
is nigh upon impossible for a rich man to do so ; 
and the day soon came when the toppling over 
of first one great 'house, and then another, whose 
names had hitherto stood almost as types of i 
soundness, alarmed even him, and he could nut j 
refrain from paying daily visits to Loudon, and j 
haunting certain localities well known to all j 
interested in financial transactions, and whore — j 
amidst a thousand false report^ it must be ad- 1 
mitted— the first whisper of coming disaster would i 
be sure to circulate, j 

Like a good husband, he had tried to conceal ; 
bis uneasiness from Mrs Burton ; but on her part, ■ 
like a good wife, she was not to be so deceived ; 
and w’hen once his preoccupied manner and occa- j 
sionally wandering replies had attracted attention, : 
the revelation of his anxiety soon followed, and : 
she grew more anxious than himself. With a ; 
mother’s anxiety, she trembled for the fate of j 
Master Caleb and Mias Amelia, with three or four i 
other young ladies and gentlemen whose cots j 
she was wont to visit, and whose forelieads she { 
was wont to kiss every night of her life. So her j 
alarm reacted upon her husband, and made him | 
incomparably more sensitive than before. ! 

All this however, took but a few days in its i 
growth ; for nothing is so swdft as the chatiges and j 
fears of a commercial panic ; and ten days had ’ 
hardly passed since the fall of the aforesaid great 
house, before Mr Burton commenced his visits to 
London. He was in the habit of taking his lunch 
at a particular tavern wdiere foreign and colonial 
merchants greatly congregate, and hero he saw 
many persons who were known to him in the days 
when ne lived in the City. With these he often 
epoke, sometimes of the old times, but more fre- 
quently of the new. One day a man entered the 
coffee-roOm and looked round as though in search 
of some one. Mr Burton had occasionally seen and 
spoken to this man in his visits to the tavern. He 
was not very intimate with him ; for his recollec- j 
lion of the man was not altogether favourable ; he 
had been engaged in some very doubtful transac- j 
tions in the colony, and had moreover borrowed | 
money of Burton under some specious pretence, i 
which turned ont to be wholly false; and not one 
penny of this had he repaid. Mr Burton was just sit- 
ting down to lunch when he caught the eye of this 
individual, who was somewhat shinier, not to say 
greasier in his hat and clothes than the majority j 
of the guestf? ; and he looked round with so wist- [ 
ful an air that, moved by an impulse for which 
he could hardly account, Mr Burton beckoned 
him to his table and invited him to join hifti 
at lunch. He was sorry for it the moment 


he had spoken ; hut the Cai-Auin—he was culled 
the ‘Captain’ from having once owned a coasting 
vessel — gave him no time to change hie inindL 
He accepted the invitatioa with the greats alac* 
rity; and although his appetite wa% clearly of 
the keenest, strove to make himself agweahle by 
communicating aU the eoaadal with which •the 
very atmomhere was charged, and ia which he 
revedled. This he fortofied and eked out with such 
mysterious winks and. nods, that half of what he 
said waa unintelligihle to his hearer. 

At last the meal eras finished ; and the Obtain, 
draining the last drop from a tambler of cold 
hrandy-and-water which he had oMered as part 
of the landi to which ho was invited, shook his 
entertainer by the hand as the latter rose, and 
referring for the first time to past transactions, 
declared he was the best-hearted and most forgiv- 
ing party he knew, and that some day he would 
do him a good turn. Burton rather abruptly 
thanked him, and cut sliort his gratitude by tam- 
ing away ; and hod moved a pace or two through 
the crowded room on his road to the door, w'hen 
he lieard bis name pronounced, and looking round, 
saw the Captain beckoning to him. Very much 
annoyed at this, he merely waved his hand, and 
would liave continued his retreat ; but that the 
other beckoned him again with so earnest a 
look, that Mr Burton involuntarily went towards 
him. 

‘Mr Burton, one word with you,’ said the 
Captain ; he hooked his finger ia the button- 
hole of the other’s coat us lie spoke, ‘.lust one 
word.’ Although it was but one word he wanted 
to say, he seemed to have u great deal of dilli- 
culty in giving utterance to it ; at lust he said, 
dropping his voice to a whisper fur more mvo- 
terious thuu any which hud preceded it : ‘ Meet 
me here in two lioucs’ time. Mind ! I am in 
earnest.’ He released his hold us he spoke, and 
putting hi.s forefinger *10 his lip us a sign of 
secrecy and caution — which was utterly needle.s3, 
as he had communicated nothing — turned away, 
und was lost in the tlirong. 

Mr Barton smiled at the man's maudlin impn-s- 
sivene.ss, as he deemed it. arising, as he .suppo.s(.‘d, 
from the tumbler of brandy-and-water, und <ieckled 
on dismissing him and hi.s appointment from his 
mind. He went about for aiiotlier hour, meeting 
more of his acquaintance, eadi ire.sli one having 
something more gloomy to say Hum the last. 
Affairs really seemed to be giowiiig worse, and 
even those rvho had been hopeful before, seemed 
to have lost heart now. So it was in a thought- 
ful mood he left to go to the terminus of hia 
railway, and on his way he glanced downi the 
narrow passage which led to tlie tavern where he 
had lunched an hour before. The recollection of 
the queer manner of the Captain came strongly 
upon liiin as he passed, and in his excited state it 
came back with a weight and force w'hich he could 
not help feeling strongly, wliile yet he thought it 
ridiculous to do so. Witli every step he took, the 
influence grew stronger, until with a ‘ Pshaw!’ of 
contempt at his weakness, ho positively turned 
back, iuid resolved to keep the appointment, even 
though he was confident the Captain must have 
forgotten all about it, and indeed was now 
probably sleeping off his uunsually hearty meal 
in the parlour of some less pretentious tavern. 
He ielt this, yet he could not help returning,* 


A STITCH IH TIME. 
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because there might' be soiuetliing at the bottom 
of the Captain’s mystery, and he might really 
keep his appointment. So, as just said, he turned 
back, dissatished ' though he was with himself, 
and inclined at 'every step to face round and 
hurry to the railway station. However, he reached 
the tavern, and entered the coffee>roomj which was 
now nearly deserted; A conple of City clerks, 
who were probably working overtime, were dining 
in one comer, and a conple of waiters were gossip- 
ping in another; brd: for these the place was 
eamty. 

Taking np a newspaper, Mr Barton whiled awa^y 
the time as best he might ; he had made up his 
mind to wait ten minutes beyond the completion 
of the two hours, and no more ; and as the hand 
of the coffee-room clock slowly approached the 
point, he felt glad to think how little chance 
there was of the shabby Captain’s appearance. 
The hand entered the last five minutes; Mr 
Burton laid down his paper with a sigh of 
relief ; hut as he did so, the door creaked, the 

somewhat soddened 


greasy hat, followed by the 

visage of the Captain, was thrust in ; a glance I danger ahead ; but how were 
round the room shewed tliat Mr Burton was j Judging from what they had 


wrong with the aulf— as the bank was familiarly 
termed— or any other bank, such men would be 
the first to know ol it. How such men know, is 
as great a mystery to us as it was to Mr Burton. 
But som^w thejy contrive to make money out of 
tihe wredc and rmn. In vain he tried to pooh-pooh 
the half-intelligible utteronees of the Captain ; and 
as he slowly retraced his steps to the terminus, 
toied to pmnmade that he had been listen- 

ing but to toe senseldw insUiidsfing 0 ^ three 
puts drunkea mm Andyat^ the ^h^saa was not 
senseksst-Burtoa felt toat. ^ latoxicated.or partly 
so, he might he ; and it was mre that seen 

entirely sober; but toere was a meaning in his 
husky voice, and a warning even in the umtea^ 
glance of his eye, which effectually prevented Jar 
Burton from despising his mysterious hints. 

On his arrival at his house he, very sensibly, 
told his wife aU that had occurred ; and she, who 
very well remembeied the disreputable but crafty 
old Captain in by-gone years, was fully as much 
alarmed as her husband. But what was to 1^ 
done 1 It was very well to admit that there was 

they to avert it? 
already seen, the 


there ; and shutting the door behind him as I papers of the next day might contain the news of 
carefully and cautiously as though he were Guy ! the total collapse of the trusted bank, and four- 
Fawkes, or a melodramatic bandit, he approached j fifths of all that Burton owned in the world might 
the ex-colonial merchant almost on tiptoe, j in an instant be swept away. His investment, it 

It was not difficult to see that the Captain had i must be remembered, was in the chief office, in 


been drinking a little more — possibly a good deal 
more, for he w’as well seasoned in that respect ; 
for oven if his bleared eye had not told as much, 
his husky voice would have been suflicient. Ex- 
ceedingly impressive Avas, or Avas meant to be, his 
hoarse Avhisper as he said ; ‘All right! Mr Burton. 
I ’m agoing to clear off old debts noAv ; for I am 
a man avIio never forgets a benefit or loses sight of 
a friend. Come out for am ment.’ lIcAA^niug Mr 
Burton’.s hand as be Hj)okc wilb a Avarmtli which 
tile latter could very well liave excused, and then 
led the Avay from the room he had but just so care- 
ful! v entered 


the Australian continent ; and he could not with- 
draw it in London, excepting after a delay which 
of course Avould be utterly fatal, if any disaster 
1 really did threaten the banlc. 

I But Burton was a man of decision and energy, 

I otherwi.se this tale would not have been written ; 
and after a disturbed and almost sleepless night, 
he rose with a settled resolution in his mind. He 
rose early, and after a show of eating his break- 
fast, left for London in such good time that he 
Avas there by eight o’clock. His first proceeding 
j was to obtain a shipping bst By this be found 


that the mail left for Australia that 
The court in which the tavern Avas situated had ; and that a private steamer left the docks that very 
one or two blind nooks in it, leading nowhere ; | morning-— Avithin three hours — also for Australia, 
and the Captain draAving Mr Burton into one of i His mind aa'os at once made up. It is true that 
these, glanced warily around, and then dropping ! the time was excessively short for what he pro- 
his voice to a still hoarser and still more impres- 1 jiosed to do ; but he was not in a mood to be 
aive Avhisper — quite audible, however, for his j daunted by a little. A telegram told his Avife of 


breath came hot on tlie side of his hearer's face — 
said : ‘ V'ou are in Avith the Gulf of Cai’peutaria and 
Noribem Australia Bank — are you not ? ’ 

‘ I am,’ returned Burton, who shuddered at 
the question, in spite of Iris contempt for the 
spe.aker. 

‘Then get OAit, if you can ! ' hoarsely continued 
the other, ‘ They arc bloAvn on. They Avill be 
up a tree in two days from this. — Don’t ask me any 
more ; but if I owe you .any trifio of money, I have 

S id you now. Observe! They. Are. Blown.’ 

5 pronounced these lasst throe Avords as we have 
given them, as if each word wem a sentence, and 


his intended departure — he had partly prepared 
her for this before leaA’^ing. He then hurried to 
his London bank, and drew out nearly the Avhole 
of his balance, and while doing this, he heard 
some muttered conversation among the strangers 
Availing at the counter ; Avliich proAa?d that others 
besides himself suspected the soundness of the 
Gulf Bank. In a few minuto.s’ time he had paid 
for his passage by the (.'erheruK, and Avas pleased to 
hear the clerk who took lii-s money say — altliough 
he knew Avell enough it was a mere matter of 
course — that she Avas a remarkably last vessel, a 
splendid sea-boat, and sure to beat the mail by ^ 


He accompanied them with three distinct taps of i the very least— the clerk Avas emphatic on this 
his forefinger upon his reddened nose. And with i point — at the ve-ry least from a Aveek to ten days, 
that he hurried off, leaving JMr Burton at once 
aatottished and alarmed 


He understood enough of the Captain’s habits to 


point- „ 

To an old colonist, half au hour in an outfitter’s 
was quite enough to supply him Airith all Ha 
required ; aud, 


when shortly before noon he 


know that his associates Avere of a very crafty and i stepped upon the gangway leading to the- Cerberus, 
dangerous class ; that like otlier birds of prey, I no oiie would have supposed that three or four 
they had the keenest possible scent for- a moribund htturs before be had not dreamed of toe existence 
"carcass, and that if there really were* anything j of such a A'esseL 


a 


a 
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The captain of the 0W>m(»-'*wMch eplendid sea- 
hoat had her et(»m up and her decks pretty 
nearly cleared of idlers by the time Mr Burton 
arrived— was rather surprised at this unexpected 
acc^ion to his list of passenger’s, which by the 
way was but a scanty one, the immediate sailing 
of the mail-boat effectually checking anything like 
a tdethora. There was something in the look 
ana manner of the new-comer however, which 
impressed the skipper, and he inwardly decided 
that he should be very friendly with the latest 
arrival. In coming to this conclusion he was a 
truer prophet than he at all suspected. 

The mail herself could not have been more 
punctual in starting than was the Cerherux. The | 
noonday sun was shining brilliantly on a beauti- ; 
fully calm and tranquil day in spring when she 
cast loose from her moorings ; her great engines I 
began to beat and throb ; and in live minutes j 
more her few passengers were gazing over her | 
stem at the receding quay which they had just j 
left, and the faces of those who still stood there, i 
waving their caps and handkerchiefs, were indis- I 
tinct and blurred. All that day and all that night ! 
she made steady way ; the next morning dawned 
brilliantly; the good ship was well into the English ! 
Channel ; and on the day following, the great 
Atlantic would he fairly beneath her keel. Mr . 
Burton felt as he sat at breakfast that his voyage ! 
bad begun auspiciously ; but the next instant came : 
the damping thought that the mail-boat had also , 
started under favourable auspices, and he reraem- j 
bered too that let her auspices bo favourable or , 
not, she was bound under a penalty to make the i 
voyage in a fixed number of days. He was snffi- ; 


The skipper looked on 'interrogation ; an4 
Burton went on : ‘ Can your boaL doing her 
best, with her half-a-day’s start, beat the mailt’ 

‘ Site could perhaps,’ returned Hhe seaman, with 


voyage in a fixed number of days. He was snRi- ; 
ciently versed in nautical matters, and especially | 
steam nautical matters, to know that although ; 
they were making very fair progress, they were , 
by no means doing their utmost, nor indeed was 
it likely that they would press on with any extra- ; 
ordinary energy, as there was no need for the ' 
vessel to arrive by any given day at the Gulf. , 
Although this might have been said of the ship i 
and her passengers generally, it by no means • 
applied to Mr Barton, who keeidng bis eye on 
the captain, when for the first time he saw the ; 
latter enter his little sanctum on the deck, boldly j 
followed him. The captain turned with a some- ' 
what surprised air, and said ‘Yes, sir?’ as! 
though Mr Burton had spoken, and clearly j 
intended to ask ‘ What next ?’ | 

Burton quietly closed the door after him, and | 
could not help smiling as he did so, for he felt I 
that this proceeding must strike the skipper much | 
as the cautious closing of the tavern door by ; 
the other Captain had struck him. However, he ! 
said; ‘Can you spare me three minutes. Captain ; 
Bowman V i 

‘ Certainly, sir ; I am at your service,’ rc]»lied ; 
the commander ; but as he spoke, a slight cloud ! 
came over his bronzed face and altered its hearty ' 
expression, for he thought, even when he made his j 
civil reply — ‘Now, what’s up ? Are you some i 
precious forger or swindler w’ho is going to contide ! 
an me ? Or are you a detective, w'ho thinks there ; 
is some one on board whom he must arrest V ! 

‘ Don’t think that Jthere is any great trouble to 
you in my application,’ said Barton, smiling again, 
for he partly divined the other’s thoughts ; ‘yet 
I want you to do me a favour— a very great 
favour, captain.’ 


an emphasis which implied that 6he ws not very 
likely to try. 

‘ I daresay,’ pursued Burton, * that to do so will 
give you some trouble, more work, and perhaps 
incur some extra expense for fuel and the like?’ 

‘ It would,’ said the captain briefly. 

‘ And cause fmore work to others also, I sup- 
pose ?’ continued Burton. 

‘It would,’ again answered the skipper. ‘Tlie 
engineer would grumble more than a little, for 
wc have not enough stokers for a voyage at full 
speed.’ 

‘ Have you sufficient coal V asked Barton. 

‘ Why— yes, perhaps we have,’ was the reply ; 
but there was an increosiug dryness in Captain 
Bowman’.i tone which seemed to imply that he 
had had almost enough of the conversation. 

Burton saw this, and went straight to the point. 

‘ Captain Bowman,’ he said, ‘ I have the most press- 
ing of reasons for wishing to arrive at the Gulf 
before the mail. My only cliance was to come by 
you : and I now ask you to get every knot out of 
the Ctrbiru.i that canvas and steam can compass, 
and, to bo point-blank with you, let me say it 
.shall be at my expense. 1 will pay, beforehand 
if you choose to estimate it, for (;very pound of 
extra coal yon lairn, so yonr employers shall not 
lose. 1 will, with your permission, pay your 
engineers dnuble wages for the trip ; and if you 
will accept it, 1 shall be glad to baud you this 
bank-note for one hundred poiinds.’ AVith dra- 
matic effect, he drew the note from his waistcoat 
pocket iis he spoke, and offered it to the captain. 

The .sailor quite staggered back in his surprise, 
and gasped out; ‘Why — what — what is Iho 
reason ? * 

‘The rea.son,’ interrupted Burton, ‘is simply 
that it is well worth my while, having great 
financial interests at stake, to sjiend three or four 
hundred pounds in beating the mail. It cun do you 
no harm to complj' with my ro(iuest. No one will 
suffer ; your })U8senger.-. will all ho pleased ; the 
money shall he paid whether you win the race or 
not, which is only fair, as tiie work will have been 
done in any case. Now, cujd.’in, I kno\y yon are 
a good-hearted fellow ; you can confei: a great 
benefit on me and mine hv obliging me, and some- 
thing tells me you will lielp me if you can.’ 

‘ AVell,’ said the skipjier, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, ‘ 1 will. It ’s a bargain. 1 wil I take yonr 
money, because I .shall have earned it. I should- 
advi.se you to speak to the first-officer, Mr 
Keeler ; he is a poor m.an with a large family, 
so he w'on’t object ; and to Mr Nntt, the cliief- 
enginccr. Make your own terms with them, and 
they wil! manage the re.st. I think we shall get 
in before the mail, for the Cerherux is the best of 
our line ; while the Maelstrom, which is luckily 
running this trip, i.s the smallest and slowest of 
the mail-service. Not but what,’ he added warn- 
ingly, ‘ they arc all very fa.st, and we shall have 
to work very hard to beat her by os many hours 
as we started before her.’ 

Mr Burton thanked the captain, and acting 
upon his advice, sought the first-officer and 
the engineer. With them he had no difficulty ; 
the prospect of double pay for the whole of the* 




voyage waa auffident to induce them to undertake defeating the motiom Or it may be moved that 
any amount of work. The working-engineera the debate (not the House) Ije adjourned ; and this 
were equally ready ; and within two hours of his in like manner is made the subject of division, 
conversation witik the skipper, the Cerberus was involving the consumption of a large measure of 
making a (jpuple of knots additional per hour ; valuable public time. If two members choose to 
which was equal, as Mr Burton kept repeating to play this game in partnership, one moving the 


himself, to several hundred miles per week. 


adjournment of the House and the other the 


How earnestly he wished that the crank-shaft adjournment ^ the debate, the check to the 
of the mail would break, her screw get out of progress of business is really serious. It is found 
order, or some casualtj', not fatal, but retarding, a difficult thing to stop this mode of procedure 
w'ould happen to their dreaded pursuer ; that is, without infringing on the individual liberty of 
if she were still tho pursuer, and had not already members in freedom of debate. The method of 
got ahead of them. It never seemed possible, in interruption by counting the House is fotmded on 
all his speculations, tliat any such accidents could the rule that forty members must be present to 
happen to kis vessel ; she was of course to run form a (juorum. If at any time during a, sitting 
an unchecked and uncbeckered voyage ; and so of the House (except when in committee) a member 


scarcely to be understood. 


The imputation of bad motives, or motives 


Much of a curious nature is connected with different from those professed, is a license not 
what is technically called a ‘count ’or count-out.’ permitted, but too frequently indulged in. The 
If a member desires, for any reason, to check the Speaker is empowered to check charges of wilful 
progress of a particular discussion on any one misconstruction of language, or insinuations of 
evening, there are two modes which the rules of falsehood and deceit. If contemptuous or insult- 
the House permit him to adopt— namely adjourn- ing words are Jised, the House may require them 
ment, and counting the House. He may move, in to be withdrawn, and an ajJology made. Suppos- 


indeed it happened. moves that the House be counted, the Speaker at 

once proceeds to do so ; he directs a two-minute 

TT/^xTn.T^ ^1-. saml-gluss to be turned, to permit the entrance of 

THE H 0 L S E OF COMMONS. such luembers as may be in any of the adjoining 

We have in a former article mentioned the rooms or corridors ; he orde,rs strangers to with- 
charactcristics of ‘The Speaker,’ who occupies a draw, and deliberately counts the members present 
high and honourable position, and who, during at the expiration of the two minutes. If the 
tho heat of debates when party-feeling run's I number be less than forty, the House instantly 
high, lias a delicate and difficult part to play, ceases business for that day or night, however 
It is curious to analyse the composition of the important may be the matters under discussion, 
present House, elected in 1874. Lawyers, one This is a ‘count-out;’ and to prevent its occur- 
hundred and thirty-nine ; sons of peers, ninety- | rence, members smuetimes make a point of ‘keep- 
two ; squires or laud-proprietors, one hundred and I ing a House,’ taking precautions that there shall 
twenty-nine ; army, ninety- five ; merchants, one i never be less than forty 2 >resent. 
hundred; baronets, sixty-four; sons of membci's, | What is called by the news 2 )aper 8 ‘ a Scene in 
lifty-tive ; sons of baronets, twenty-five; bankers, j the House’ generally involves some slight depar- 
tweuty-four ; knights, eleven; sous of knights, j turc from the strict rules of debate. The membetti, 
seventeen; navy, twelve; brewers, seveiiti.en ; i it must be confessed, rather relish a scene than 
engineers, eight ; diplomatists, six ; newsjiaiicr ! otherwise. It is dull work to listen for hours 
projiriet ox-8, nine ; nu-dical men, six ; Irish peers, j together to speeclios marked by few Hashes of 
five ; univi'tsity jirofessors, four ; farmers, three ; i humour or bursts of eloquence ; the members feel 
dissenting minister, one ; accountant, one ; miners, i temporary relief in some incident which they 
tw-o. This enumeration must not be taken with I know nevertheless to be scarcely creditable. A 
any strictness, for many ...emliers find a jdace in ; scene is .sometimes merely another name for 
it two or three time.s over. .Some lawyers are also ' excited curiosilj-, to know in what way an im- 
sons of members ; some sons of peers are also I portant division will tend xvhen five or six hun- 
army ollicer.s ; some merchants are also bankers ; j dred members are present, perhaps at two or three 
and so on ; insomuch that the total, as it .stands, i o’clock in the morning. It is more strictly a scene 
comes out at more than eight hundred, instead of I when quarrelsome or offen.sive words are used, 
the real .six hundred and fifty or so. Neverlhe- These are guarded against as much as possible 
less, the meaning will be understood in relation to ; by the rules of the House. One rule is, that 
the predominant position of each member. The j no member may mention another by name, 
social standing of members may not be greatly i ‘Honourable member,’ ‘right honourable geutlc- 
differont^from what it was previously; yet every j nun,’ ‘honourable and learned friend,’ ‘honour- 
one who candidly rcad.s the newspapers must see ! able and gallant colonel,’ such are the eiqjhuisnis 
thet there is somehow a serious falling off. The which are found to be salutary during a heated 
knowledge of business and the manners that have j debate, when the use of the surname might lead 
been frequently disidayed have too often been of | to irritating personalities. In the House of Peers 
a low tyi>e. It may bo safely averred that from ! this rule is carried so far as to be sometimes con- 
one cause or other, the character of the House i fusing and wearisome — ‘the Noble Marquis who 
has not improved. The airing of crotchets, which i intervened between tlie Bight Keverend Prelate 
come to nothing, has become a staple birsiness, I and the Noble Earl, in replying to the Noble 
I’recious time is consumed in talk or iii senseless I and Learned Lord on the Woolsack and the 
obstruction. The art of judicious legislation seems } Noble and Gallant General ;’ and so forth. 


CHAMBERS’S JOTJEHAL. 


— <Jie Speaker may direct the Sergeant-at-arms to 
take both members into enatody, and detain them 
until pledges have been given that the matter 
shall be earned no forthec. 

The official jnst named, the Seigeant-at-arms, 
has peculiar hmctions assigned to him. He ofves 
his position mainly to the existence of a right, 
maiatainttd and exercised by the Commons £rom 
«ti^ times, to lake into custody any person guilty 
inf *^ie<ml<nnpt ’ or disobedience of the House. The 
has been disputed in a few instances ; hut 
■ifihe yo^cial tribnnals, if appealed to, always 
iadiait its existence. The Sergeont-at-arms is 
appointed by the Crown under a warrant from 
the Lord Chamberlain, by patent under the Great 
Seal } but after his appointment he l)ecomes a 
servant of the House, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Speaker. There is a special scene in 
the House when this gentleman is ordered to take 
an erring legislator into custody. 

When disorderly words are used, any member 
may more that they ‘be taken down’ by the Clerk 
— not a very severe punishment, but an adino- 1 
nition not to do the like again. Members must I 
keep iu their places during a debate ; if otherwise, | 
they may be ‘ called to onler/ and the Speaker | 
sees that the order is obeyed, eitiier through the i 
instrumentality of the Sergeant-at-arms, or more ■ 
usually by a little courteous expostulation, A 
buzz of conversation, often heard during a dull : 
and prosy debate, or in a moment of excitement, is ; 
checked by the Speaker whenever it becomes too . 
apparent. Hisses or other modes of discourteous | 
interruption during a speech are not permitted : | 
a rule imperlbctly obeyed however when the j 
House is full and the members excited. Cries of ; 
‘Hear, hoar’ and ‘Question, question’ are j)er- \ 
mitted. The latter denotes that the member who ! 
is addressing the House is wandering from the 
immediate subject ; the Speaker mildly admo- 
nishes him, generally with the desired elfect. 
Sometimes, however, ‘ Question, question ’ is an 
irregular mode of hinting to a lumbering orator 
that an end to his speech is greatly desired. 
Although ‘ Hear, hear’ may imply approbation, 
the words may be annoying if ]5ronoanced with a 
peculiar intonation implying irony, banter, sneer, 
satire, sarcasm, and if accompanied by shrugs and 
gesticulations The Speaker can generally esti- 
mate these various meanings of the cry, and 
interposes Ms authority if necessary. One of the 
many advantages possessed by the British House 
of Commons is the alisolute impartiality of tlie 
Speaker, President, or Chairman. He is impartial | 
between the Crown and the legislature, between 
the government and the opposition, between the 
retrogressive party and the progressive party, 
‘Strangers in the House’ are the subjects of 
a somewhat curious rule. No stranger may be 
present while the House is sitting ; conseijuently 
the reporters for the newspaper press, and visitors 
admitted by members’ orders, are acting irregu- 
larly. It is one of those rules which, though 
habitually neglected, has never been formally 
reseinded ; members are however, once now anU 
then reminded of its existence, somewhat to their 
surprise and even annoyance. Thirty years ago, 
vrithout any real cancelling of the rule, its prac- 
tical enforcement as a general custom was abim- 
doned. A Ladies’ Gallery has been provided and 
a Reporters' Gallery, and a Speaker’s Gallery, and j 


a Gallery for such of the public as siutceed in 
obtaining members’ orders. What stran; ers may 
not do is to appear in any part of the body of 
the House where the membeas sit, or in the 
Members’ Gallery. To shew Iwwevpr, that the 
old rule still exists, a memlier may at any time 
announce that he ■* espies strangers in the J louse 
and if this be so, the Speaker at once orders them 
to withdraw, even thot^i^ hhe general wish of the 
House he o^erwise. On one eecasion, when Ike 
House had in this way been cleared of Grangers, 
the debate went on for two hours wRkmtt even 
any parliamenhu^ reporters of the nmn^pen 
being present ; this occurred a second time m the 
same session. Thereupon a Committee of Ike 
House was appointed to report whether Ike rule 
might safely be rescinded ; but it was ultimately 
pronounced to be valuable as a last resource. In 
another year another Committee made a like 
report. The instances of this kind, when a member 
declares (as if it were an astounding fact) that 
he ‘espies strangers in tlie House,’ usually occur 
when some details are expected to bo given during 
debate not fitted for huUes to listen to or to 
be printed in ncw.spa[)ers. A curious rule pre- 
vailed for many years that soldiers iu uniform 
were not permitted to enter the House, as strungers, 
even svlieii other strangem were udmittod. (Ui 
one occa.sion two sohliers who had member-^’ 
tickets were refused admission ; complaint was 
made against this as a stnmge proceeding on the 
part of the doorkeepers. The Speaker stated that 
the rule had boeu in force since tlie early pait 
of the century. Tlie House williivriy relaxed 
the rule ; and sohliers are now permitK.-d to eut*;r 
u’caring their uniforms but not their side-arms. — 
Clearing the House to prepare for a division is, 
we need hardly say, a ditferent thing from clearing 
it because some one ‘ espies strangers iu the 
House.’ 

MY FIRST ‘GERMAN.’ 

‘I AM afraid girls, it won’t be a very gay winter, 
BO many families here are iu raourniug ; however, 
you shall have some dancing, for 1 havi-. .invita- 
tions for you for four “ Germans,” and no doubt 
otliers will come in after Christmas.’ 

‘How delightful!’ said Alice. ‘1 have often read 
about Germans in American books. But as I have 
never quite understood what (hey meant, it will 
be charniing to see really for oue’s.&cdf.’ 

‘I have danced the German in England,’ sakl 
Mrs Linton; ‘but you don’t often meet with it 
there, and when you do, it has generally been 
introduced by Americans. It gete rather raonoto- 
noua when you have it constantly ; but for a while 
I daresay you will fiml it amusing.’ 

Thi.s scrajt of conversation took place in a i 
palace car that was gliding smoothly along by ! 
the side of the beautiful Hudson. That afternoon j 
however, it only looked sternly majjestic ; for the ] 
sky ami broad reflecting bosom of the river were 
heavy with Icadan-gray clouds, that blurred the 
outlines of the Oatskill Mountaiiifl, and darkened 
the sombre pines, fringing their summits, and 
nestling on their slopes into heavy masses of 
melancholy shadow. With a sMver I swung my 
comfortable lounge-chair round on its pivot, and 
faced tlie interior of the carriage. American 
palace cars- have during the last year or two * 


Snr FIRST ‘OERMAN.' 


become common sights in England ; but this was 
nearly seven years jigo, and I looked with amaze- 
ment and pit asur® at the luxury and finish of j 
everything arounfi me, from the swing-chairs 
placed by windows to the beautiful bird’s- 
eye maple and walnut fittings. 

My cousin Alice and myself were English girls, 
who had been invited to ^end six months at 
West Troy, a small village about four miles from 
Albany. Mrs Liston, our kind hostess, was a 
real American lady. She was very small, with 
dear-cut delicate features, keen blue eyes that 
nothing escaped, hair roiled back from a low 
broad forehead ; and though her age was scarcely 
thirty, falling behind in a mass of silvery gray 
curls. This early grayness was, I was told, a 
peculiarity in her mother’s family. Her move- 
ments were particularly quick and active, yet 
always noiseless and graceful. She talked inces- 
santly, but was always amusing. Anecdote, quota- 
tion, repartee, and witticism fell from her lips 
in a sparkling stream ; and though a married 
woman in a country where unmarried ladies rule 
in society, she was always surrounded by admirers, 
and engaged for dances and Germans for weeks 
beforehaii'l. To complete her portrait, she was 
always richly dressed, with perfect taste, her style 
and the occasion being carefully studied. She had 
married an Indian officer, and hi.s thoroughly 
English face and rather ponderous style of speak- 
ing formed an amusing contrast to her vivacious 
manner. 

True to the promise of the preceding evening, 
we looked out ne.xL morning on a white world. 
The snow lay in a deep drift across the road, and 
weighed down the .sturdy branchc.s of the maple 
in front of our window. The sight w’as not accom- 
panied by the feelings of discomfort a sharp frost 
generally produces when sen'll early in tbe morning 
from the window.s of an English Vieilroom ; for tbe 
register stove Wiis open, «nd a delicious flood of 
warm air jioured into the room ; so we dre.ssed in 
comfort, pausing to admire the snow-plough as it 
passed, its crimson prow throwing Ihc snow off 
the tram-track in a feathery white shower. 

‘Wouldn't they think us mad, in England'/’ 
said Alice, as she stepped into the sleigh in which, 
thanks to the snow, we were able to go to oiu' 
first Gennan. 

No flonbt tliey would ; for notwithstanding we 
were iil ball attire, and the thermometer several 
degrees below zero, we were going to drive five 
miles in a.n o])eu sleigh. However, as our wraps 
were fur-lined, our heads swathed iu ‘ clouds,’ our 
hands enveloped in long fur-lined glove.s, the 
sleigh filled nearly up to our necks with shawls 
and fur ‘robes,’ and a huge hot soap-stone com- 
forted our feet, we were very snug, and I leaned 
back luxuriously, and watched the stars, Avhich 
appeared to snap and blaze iu the wonderfully 
clear frosty air. The horses seemed to fly, as they 
sped noiselessly over the smooth snow, their silver 
bells chiming merrily. We were told it w'as 
against the law for any hor.se or carriage to be 
without a bell. The runners of the sleighs and 
horses’ feet making no sound, the tinkling of the 
bells is the only means of preventing frequent 
collisions. 

On arriving at Mrs Vandermil ton’s — Albany 
was originally a Dutch settlement, and many of 
the oldest families have decidedly Dutgh names— 


we we|-e shewn into a bright cosy-looking bed- 
room. Instead of being warmed by hot-air pipes 
or the dead-looking anthracite, a fire of EnglTsh 


coal burned in the grate, and gave a delightfully 
home-like air to the room. The furniture was 
covered with a pretty rosy chintz, the mantel-piece 
veiled with a valence of the same, underneath 
which hung a pair of curtains, now looped back 
from the fire, but intended in summer to fall over 
and hide the ^te. The aj^trtmmit was half- 
library, haR-beatoom, or R rooms 

divided daring the ^ytime lOldizp^doots, hut 
left open at night— a plan often lollowed in 
America, where what is called HiO ^ blind-Klom,’ 
down-stairs, forms a second receptimi-rocim. The 
dining-room is generally a small insigtdficant 
apartment at the back of the other two. 

On descending to the reception-room we were' 
introduced to the hostess, who was very pretty and 
graceful, about four-and-twenty, and as I heard a 
gentleman enthusiastically remark, ‘the sweetest 
thing in the house.’ Witli the kind desire to put 
the English strangers at their ease, a set of Lancers 
was got up. I don’t remember Avho my partner 
was ; but as I went through the ‘grande chame’ for 
the last time, a gentleman whom I had mentally 
put down as the typical Yankee — tall, thin, sharp- 
featured, and long-haired — squeezed my hand, and 
whispered, ‘ Gerznan.’ I caught the word very 
imperfectly, and thought it ratlier impertinent, 
but suppo.sed it might be the American indepen- 
dence of the laws of etiquette, and made no reply. 
After we had finished the Lancers, and as Mrs 
Linton, who looked like a fairy in pale blue and 
diamonds, was telling us who the people were, I 
noticed the same gentleman standing close by, 
and as she said ; ‘ Have you a partner for the 
German ? ’ to my astouishment he observed : 

‘ Yes ; you are engaged to me ; ’ on Avhicb he was 
introduced as Mr Amasa Perkins, and turned out 
both agreeable and amusing. As tbe room was 
arranged and people fell into their places I 
began to tremble, and my cousin and I tele- 
graphed glances of dismay ; for indeed to English 
girls of retiring dispo-sitions, a ‘ Gennan, ’ especially 
Avherc all are strangers, is rather an ordeal. The 
room was a very large one ; the dancers were all 
seated round the walls, leaving a large open space, 
and as seldom more than two couples dance at the 
same time, any ungraceful dancing or false steps 
arc clearly seen, and, as I found out, sharply criti- 
cised. We were told there are about forty figures, 
hut seldom more than five or six are danced ; for 
as every couple goes through the same figure, if a 
largo assembly it takes a long time, and makes 
it very tedious. A gentleman who knows the 
figures well is asked to he the leader; and the 
lady Avhom the hostess particularly A\'ishes to 
honour, is his partner. The leaders are appointed 
Avhen the invitations are sent out, to give them 
time to consult lAvhich figures are to be chosen; 
and it is etiquette for the gentleman to send his 
partner a bouquet of flowers. They sit at the 
head of the room, and begin every figure. It is 
rather a fatiguing honour for the lady, as every 
gentleman has to take her out at least once during 
the evening. At a little table at tb.e end of the | 
room sits a lady who dispenses the ‘favours,’ which j 
are generally rosettes, button-hole bouquets, but- i 
prise fans, ribbon bracelets with hells attached, 
boxes of bonbons, &c. 
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I found my companidia so amusing that, as I girl will, and in half tho timp. I hove frequently 
t near the leader, I had scarcelv noticed how heord girls say, when no gentleman was near: 
the figure was being danced, when he suddenly ‘Now, what am I to do? I am frightfully hungry ; 
exclaimed: ‘It is our turn now;' whisked me but I must leave something. I^hink a few lettuce* 
twice round the room in a rapid valse d trois temps, leaves would make the greatest show ; ’ and the 
led me to the ladv with the favours, who gave lettuce-leaves would be left accordingly, 
me a flow'er ; and left me standing panting by tho There w'ere several ladies present carrying Ahree 
table. As I saw Mr Perkins present his flower to and four bouquets each. Ou expressing my 
a lady who rose immediately and began the astonishment to ray partner, he said : ‘ Well, I 
waltz, it dawned upon me 1 w^as expected to { for one would never send a bouquet to a lady if 


select a gentleman on whom to bestow my favour, she didn’t wear it. When my sister “ came out 
I felt rather embarrassed as I looked round the she hud eleven sent, and when she stood to receive 
room at the strange faces, many gazing with the guests she had them tied round her dress.' 


room at the strange races, many gazing witu 
curiosity and annisement at the ‘English girl,’ Privately, I thought she mu4 have looked 

but managed to select a mild inoffensive-looking intensely silly, but only said : ‘And wbat about 
little man. On presenting my flower how’ever, the dancing '! Didn’t she find them very incon* 
what self-possession I had retained forsook me, venient ? ’ 

when instead of taking it, he held out a pin, and ‘ She removed them when the dancing corn- 
requested me to place it in his coat. Not being menced,’ he replied, ‘and they were placed bn the 
accustomed to such familiarities with strange tables ; for as she could not carrj" them all, slio 
gentlemen I felt my face flush up a rich crimson dared not carrj’ one, as all the rejected ones would 
while I did so. I glanced at Alice, and she gave have been offcndcil.’ 

me a look of horror. However I may say, before As I meditated on this awkward phase of 
we left America wc regarded it with all the American etiquette, I studied the faces of the 
philosophical indifference of American belles. ladies present, and came to the conolusion that 

In the next round the May-jiole w'as brought in. English mists and rains are more favourable to a 
Plaited round it were ribbons of different colours, continuance of bloom and beauty than the extreme 
each being fastened by the centre to tlie pole, heat and cold of America, (firls of eighteen, in 
Four ladies and as many gentlemen took tlie loose face, figure, and self-]>os.scssion, would in England 
ends, and after passing through a kind of maze to have passeil for quite ten years older. Ladies a 
up-plait the ribbons, danced with those who held : little p.a.st thirty were wrinkled and scraggy (no 
tho corresponding cuds. A great deal of the 1 other word expresses it) as are seldom our heaUhy 
enjoyment of the evening depends on getting a j xvomeii of titty. Another unfortunate tiling is, 
nice partner, as unless you are taken out very ; that Americans adopt the fashions directly they 
often, you have nearly three hours of each other’s ' appear witliout n-ference to ago, coinidexion, or 
society, and in three hours a tedious amount of j style. Tlie fashionable, cuilfure of that time was 
conversation can be gone through. I heard a girl j to" draw the hair straight from the face to tho 
say she had danced so many t.Jenuans with one j crown of the head, where it was tied and plaited, 
gentleman she had not a thing more to .say to ; the plait being carried round the head as a coro- 
liim, which was rather unfortunate, us he evi- i net, an inch or two from the forehead. At the 
dently thought ho bad plenty to tell her. In the i back two long curls e.seapcd from under tbe })lait. 


first of the three hours, conversation is generally 
very brisk ; in the second, slight pauses may be, 
observed, and the last hour is often passci in 
complete silence. 

After several figures had been performed, supper 
was announced. It was served in a way which at 
first seemed strange to our English ideas, but 
which certainly has a great advantage over our 
plan, which requires a large supper-room. Tlie 


Thi.s stylo requiring a peculiarly classical face to 
be becoming, was adujited by all, from girls of 
fifteen to matrons of fifty ; and tlie latter never 
thought of adding a lace lappet or feather to soften 
the har.sh outline it produced. IVe wore also 
shocked to see all the old ladic-s witli {juito low 
dres.ses, their poor thin arms and necks looking so 
terribly cold and unlovely that I longed to roll 
them up in a good w’arni shawl. How dreadful it 


} )lan, which requires a large supper-room. Tlie them up in a good waarni shawl. How dreadful it 
adies drew their seats into little group.s as incliiia- is to see a struggle for tho shadow of youth, when 
tion prompted. Those who felt the room hot, sat the reality lias long eluded tlie grasji ! 
in the hall or camped on the .stairs. The gentle- It was well Mr I’erkin.s danced the trois lumps, 
men brought each lady a large serviette. They or my recollcction.s of my first (Jerman would not 
were then waited upon by their partners, or .some- have been so pleasant a.s they are, ‘ the Boston ’ 


times as a happy change, by somebody else’s 
partner. The first course generally consisted of 
stewed terrapin (a small kirid of turtle), or oysters 
fried, stewed, or pickled. Chicken salad followed, 
then cake, and an enormous plate of several kind.s 
of ice-cream, pprhaps strawberry, banana, pislache, 
and lemon, a large spoonful of each. In America 
it is considered extremely ill-bred to eat all that is 
on your plate. Some ladies carry this to an 
extreme, and wiU merely take a spoonful or two 
in an elegant languid kind of way, as if eating 
•were such a vulgar habit, they merely couformed 
to it in appearance not to offend the prejudices of 
ordinary mortals. That this delicacy is merely 
a8.sumed I can bear witness. An unaffected healt?iy 
American will eat twice the quantity an English j 


have been so pleasant a.s they are, ‘ the Boston ’ 
being a my.stery to English eyi^s, everybody seem- 
ing to move languidly up and down as they felt 
inclined ; shewing off their train.s to the best 
advantage being evidently the chief point to the 
ladio-s. The dancing was re.sumed for about an 
hour after supper, when hot beef-tea, in little old 
china cups, was brought in ; and as we left the 
house, the snow squeaked loudly under our sleigh 
nmners, which we were told was a sign of a strong 
fro.sh After a most delightful drive, beguiled, after 
we left the town, by songs and glec-s, we retired 
to bed, wlicre in my dreams I danced over again 
iny first German. 
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THE RU SHELLS. 

Tjir noDlo family of Rus'>ell, of which the Duke 
of Ueilford is the licad, originally belonged to 
Dorsetshire, on the southern coast of England. 
One of them, Sir Ralph Russell, knight, was 
Cori'-table of Corfe Castle as early as 1221 ; which 
may bo called a respectable anti(|uily. Passing 
over a few generations, we come to .lohn Russc-11, 
who, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
r('si(led a ft'w miles from Rridport, where he ami 
Iii^ descendants might have remained in the r.ank 
of private gentlemen, but for a rernarkabh* chance 
ciicumstance; thougli it is evident that the chance 
would have been uimvailing had there not been 
ability to take .advantage of it. No doubt, ‘There 
H a tide in the alfairs of n ni, which taken at the 
Hood leads on to fortune ;i but what signilics the 
highest tlood-tide in human affairs, if peoi>le have 
not mental culture, .and tact to make the best of 
tbe opportunity ? How bc.iutifully this is illus- 
trated in the story of the Russells ! 

Ill 1500, Philip, Archduke of Au-fria, being on 
his passage from riander.s to Sjtaiii, encountered 
the fury of a sudden storm in the English 
( ‘hannel, and took refuge in Weymouth. There 
he landtd, and w.as hospitably receivaal bj* Sir 
Tlio'iias Trerichard, a gentleman of rank in the 
neighbonrhooil. Apprising tlic court of Henry VIT. 
of the circumslame, Sir Thomas invited his rela- 
tion, 3Mr Russell, then recently returned from his 
travels, to vLit the Archduke. The invitation 
being acceiAcd, the Prince wars fascinatial by :\tr 
Russell’s intelligence and companionable qualities, 
and requested that he should accompany him to 
Windsor, whither the king had invited him to 
repair. On the journey, the Archduke hocame 
still more pleased with his ‘ learned discourse and 
generou.s deportment for as ht‘ was able to con- 
verse in French and German, there was no difli- 
culty on account of language. So pleased was 
the Archduke, that he strongly recommended Mr 
Russell to the king. As a consequence, ho was 
taken immediately into royal favour, ami appointed 
one of the gentlemen of the privy-chamber. Sul> 


I sequently, he, became a favourite of Henry VIIL, 
j and a comjianion of that monarch in his Frencli 
I wars. Now, on the high-road to fortune, he was 
' appointed to several high and confidential offices. 
Finally, in 1539, he wa.s created Baron Russell of 
(Jheneys, in the county of Bnck.s, which estate he 
afterwards acijuired by marriage. 

To make the good-luck of the first Lord Russell 
something beyond precedent, he lived at the 
outbreak of the Reformation in England, when 
monastic institutions were dissolved, and church 
lands, in the hands of Henry VTTI., were given 
to lay adherents of the crowm with what may be 
called reckless munificence. Lord Russell came 
in for an nnconnnonly large share in the general 
distribution. In 1510, when the great monasteries 
were dissolved. His Lordship obtained a grant to 
hiiu-self and his wife, ami their heiri>, of the site of 
the Abbey of T.ivistock, .and of extensive posses- 
sions belonging thereto. There was much more to 
' come. After the .accession of Edwanl VI., Lord 
Russell had a grant of the monastery of Woburn, 
and was created Earl of Bedford, 1550. In 1552, 
a patent was granted to John, Earl of Bedford, of 
(’oveiit (lai den, lying in the metropolitan parish 
' of St Martin-in-the-Field"!, with seven acres called 
Long Acre, of tlu' yearly value of si.v poun Is si.\ 

, shillings ami eightnence ; part of the ]>osses8ious 
of the late Duke of Somerset. (.Went Garden, or 
more properly (Vuivent Garden, was originally the 
garden of the Abbey at Westminster. Reckoned 
as of very small v.alue at the time, the land.s in 
and about Covent (Tarden, and stretching north- 
wards, now covered with streets and squares, 
realise a piinoely ground-rental. 

Francis, fourth Earl of Bedford, who lived in the 
reign of Charles I., was noteii l->r his ingenious 
scheme of draining an extensive tnict of flat land, 
on the oast coast of England, included in Lincoln- 
shire and otlu'r counties, Avith an area of four 
hundred thousand .acres. Liable to be covered by 
the sea, and always in the sondition of a marsh, 
the land was of little value, unless it was drained. 
'Jdiis Avork wjus undertaken by the Earl of Bedford, 
and carried out by him after incurring much. 
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imd v&ooontMiiig many eerioua diffi- 
eiimefti Ha depended a Ib^miared Umnsand ponncla 
m wtxrk, <k. jt^oadHion of raceiving ninety-five 
HraiiMuaHl iMfiMNi of ireclaimed land. Hia aon 
WiHiaita^ mill EwI, iacarred a fresh outlay of 
three handtod thousand pounds to render the work 
complete j and ever since it has been known as 
the Bedford Level. With subsequent improve- 
ments, the land is a beautiful and fertile ])l!iin ; 
being so much added to the available surlace of 
England. 

Francis died in 1641, and was succeeded by bis 
eldest son, William, fifth Earl of Bedford, who Jiad 
seven sons and three daughters, of whom the 
eldest surviving son was Lord William Russell, 
the distinguished i>atriot in the reign of Charles II, 
Bom in 1639, and educated at Cambridge, Lonl 
William in a marked degree inherited the elevated 
ideas of civil and religious liberty, for which 
the family has always been remarkable. In 1669, 
he was manied to Lady Eachel Wriothesley, 
second daughter and eventual hoirx'ss of Thomas, 
Earl of Southampton, Lortl High Treasurer, an<l 
widow of Francis, Lord Vaughan, the eldest son 
of Lord Carberry. As Lady Bacliel Russell, she 
was destined to derive lustre from her high sense 
of duty as a wife and mother in the most trying 
circumstances. 

To understand the interesting and jiatholic 
episode now to ensue in the story of the Kus.m-1Is, 
we liave to call to mind the doplornble miscon- 
duct of the last three soveieigns of the House of 
Stuart. It may be admitted that by having to 
contend with the gloomy punLinisln that li.id 
sprung up, Charles I. lived at an uiihappv period ; 
but he took the worst possible w.'iy ol dealing 
W'ith his subjects, llis self-wille<lue'S hi.-, fabe- 
hoods, his insincerity, and his illegally desj)otic 
measures, provoked civil war, which led to the 
overthrow ot the monarchy, and the setting uj) 
of the Commouweallh under Cromwell. Next 
came the reign of Charles JI., who by hia 
profligacy, baseness in becoming a stipendiary 
of Louis XIV., and bis general misgovernincut 
through court favourites, created the utmost dis- 
fiatisfaction among his subjects. Towards the con- 
clusion of his reign, there sprung up plots to get rid 
of him as well as of liis brother, .Tames, Duke of 
York, Of course, all such plots, however ineffec- 
tual, were treasonous, and punishable by' law. In 
some instances, the plots were the mere inventions 
of a set of perjured wretches, who, for the sake of 
pay, did not mind falsely incriminating inembeTN 
of the party whose politics were adverse to the 
unconstitutional measures of the court. 

Altbougli perhaps aware of the danger he 
incurred, Lord William Eussell unfortuntitely 
visited the house of a person named Shepherd, 
in which he heard some remarks as to the j»os- 
Bibility of seizing the guards, but took no part 
in the conversation. Immediately, through the 
machinations of Shepherd and others, the rumour 
of a plot was carried to the court. Glad to have 
a man of mark to fasten on, the king and his 
brother caused Lord Bussell to be seized and 
taken to the Tower. After being examined by 
the Privy Council, ,and sent back to the Tower, 
Lord Russell, says Bishop Burnet, ‘ looked upon 
himself as a dead man, and turned bis thoughts 
wholly to another world. read much ‘in 

the Beriptures, particularly in the Psalms, and 


read Baxter’s dying thoughts. He .liras serene 
and calm as if he had been in no danger at all’ 
In answer to every iaterro^ion, he denied all 
knowledge of any consdltationaeiuiing to an Insur- 
rection. It was all in vain. On tj^e 13<h July 
1683, he was placed at the bar of the Old Bailey, 
to take his trial for high-treason. As seems 4o bo 
common in England, no had no indictment pre- 
viously served upon him, and he ]plcadod not 
guilty before he knew what was the crime charged 
against him. Being provbled with pen, ink, and 
p.iper, he asked if he miglit have somcboily to 
write for him. lie was told that ho niight havo 
any of his servants ; but on mentioning that his 
wife was in court ami ready to assist him, the 
Lord Clnef-Jnstice said : ‘If my lady' ])lcasc to 
give herself the trouble.’ Thereupon Lady ItushcU 
meekly sat down beside her hunbaud, to aid him 
to the best of her ability. A wretch named 
Colonel llumscy' came forward as a witness for 
the crown, stating matters with no foundation in 
fact ; and bv iii.s ovi<lcncc, ul-.o tliat ol Shepherd, 
and othei . equally disroputabh', the jury brought 
iu a verdict of guilty ol liigh-tre.ison. Next day" 
he received sentence of ileal h. 

The assiduous labours of laidy llu.ssi 11 during 
tbe trial ate spoken of as somelldng lemarkable ; 
nor did she eeasi the most ('in rgetii elfotls to 
move the king to mercy ; without avail. AVhen 
Lord llusstdl spoke ot hts A^itc', the ti'ais woahl 
sometimes conn’ into hts evcs. OnC“, he said In' 
wi.died she ^\ould give oxer her atteinpls for las 
pre.scrv.ition ; bat wln’ii he considered that it 
would be some mitigation ol her sorrow after- 
ward*, to reflect that she hud kit nothing undone, 
he aecpiiesccd. He e.xpresscd gn'Ut joy iu h('r 
magnanimity ol spirit, and said the iiarling with 
her was the, severest pang he had to ^ulhl•. in 
the lew days lie had to live, in* was attcndi'd by 
his friend Dr Burnet, and by Tillot-’on, Dean ot 
Canterbury, On the rdglit befor*' his execution, 
after parting with his children, he asked Lady i 
Rns-sell to stay and sup witli him, so that they' 
might take their last eartlily food together. At 
ten o’clock she lelt liim. Next morning, 20th July 
1683, he was beheaded in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The judicial murder of Lord William liiHsoll 
and subsequently of Algernon Sidney, as well a.s 
some other patriots, served only to inlt'iisify the 
feelings of hatred entertained towards Charles II., 
and James, his brother and successor. When 
beset with diiflculties, and ruin closing upon bun, 
James, it is said, applied for advice and assistance 
to the Duke of Bedford, who sorrowfully replied 
that once he hail a son who might have helped 
the king in bis c.xtremity. We almo.st doubt the 
truth of this tradition, for the Bedford family 
w'ere in piditics distinctly opposed to the king, 
who had been instruinentaf in bringing Lord 
William Russell to tbe block. The illegal, and it 
would almost seem mad proceedings of James II, 
lasted until the Revolution, when loaded with 
the execrations of England and Scotland, this the 
last ol the Stuarts ignomiitiously fled from the 
country. In the present day, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to picture the coarse tyrannies, and the 
distress and confusion they created throughout 
the whole of James’s brief and inglorious reign 
of three years, 1685 to 1GB8. Little need be the 
M'onder that after wasting their opportunities, the 
Stuarts were finally thrown off in disgust, and' |j 
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to merited extin(S^. i 

afttiT t&w tiedf^m to t&e fhtonei 
William and Marj,^ ;^daiowledgment of the eoa^ 
fiummate virtue, ^ctity of manners, and great- 
ness of mind of Lord Enssell, created nis bereaved 
father’ Marquis of Tavistock and Luke of Bedford ; 
while by an act df parliament the attainder of 
Lord Eussell was reversed. On the death of the 
Luke in 17*00, his honours were inherited by 
Wriothesley, his grandson, only sou of Lord 
Russell the ancestor of the present Bedford family. 
Tlie life of Rachel Lady itussell, after the death 
of her husband, was occupied and imlnttered by 
that grief of which she has left so aflecting a memo- 
rial in her Letters. This remarkuble woman drew 
out life to the age of eiglity-seven, dying as lately 
as 1723, and is universally quoted as having been 
a pattern to her sex. 

Wriothesley, second Luke, w.ns a man of no 
mark. He occupied himself chiefly in horticul- 
tural and agricultural i)ur3uits. At his death in 
J711, he was succeeded by bis eldest surviving 
son, Wriollieslcy, as third Luke, who is described 
as being a reckless devotee to gambling and other 
disreputable pursuits. He died without issue in 
1732, and was succeeded by bis brother John, as 
fourth Luke. John was a jicrson of superior 
ability. He took ]iart in the ]>oiitical movements 
at the middle of the eighteenth century, and w.as 
ni.itod for his integrity of character and amiable 
<lisj)osition. Vast sums were expended by him in 
laying out the grounds and jilantations at Woburn 
Abbey, which was now almost. iTbuilt on a scale 
of great extent, and furni.slied with a collection 
of picturo.s, scar{;ely to be paralleled in England. 
In executing these improvements, his greatest 
merit, perhaps, consisted in the skilful maimer 
in which he arranged the agnifieent park and 
]tleasnro-groundft, extending twelve miles in cir- 
cmnfe.rence. 

Luke John had a son, Francis, Marquis of 
Tavistock, who married Lady Elizabeth Kejipel, 
(laughter of William, second Earl of Albemarle, 
and had a sad late. He was killed by a fall from 
his hor.se in 17C7, an event tliat caused his w’idow 
to die of grief. He left a family of sons and 
daughters. The eldest son, Francis, succeeded as 
fifth Luke, on the death of his grandl'ather in 
1771. TLi.s Luke Francis wa.s one of the most 
popular English nobhuuen in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, wlien the country was 
agitated by the convulsion in France. As a "friend 
of Charles-James Fox, and I’rosident of the Sviiig 
(Hub, his speechc-s carried great weight in the 
House of Lords. Lying unmarried in 1802, his 
titles and estates jmssed to his brother John, as 
sixth Luke. 

John, sixth Luke of Bedford, wa.s more noted as 
an ardent agriculturist, and skilful impirover of bis 
estates, than as a politician. In Loudon, ho (lid 
much to increase the value of the family property. 
One of his vvork.s was the building of the present 
Covent Garden Market at an outlay^ of forty thou- 
sand pounds. He is understood to have spent a 
like sum on the church at Woburn. Lying in 
1839, he was succeeded by bis eldest son, Francis, 
as seventh Luke, who, like liis fatlier, preferred 
a country life to politics, and by lii.s excellent 
•management added largely to the heritable family 
revenue, which under him is said to have reached 
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John, diixth Lake (rf Bedford, hi|d two you:^t 
son*. One of theacf, Oeorge-William, a major- 
general in the army, was the father of Framns- 
Charles, the present Luke, who succeeded his 
cousin in 1872, and also of Lord Arthur Russell 
and the diplomatist, Lord Odo Bussell, both of 
whom have been authorised to take precedence as 
sons of a Luke. The other son was John, the 
eminent statesman, who was created Earl Russell, 
Viscount Amberley, in 1861, but is best remem- 
bered under his original title of Lord John 
Russell, for as such he long figured as a member 
of the House of Commons. We can run over 
only a few of the leading events in the career of 
this remarkable person. 

Lord John Ru.ssell, the youngest son of the 
sixth Luke of Bedford, was born 18th August 
1792. After being at one or two schools, he 
accompanied Lord and Lady Holland on a journey 
through Spain. In his ‘Recollections and Sugges- 
I tions,’ he says, on returning from this excursion, 

‘ 1 asked my father to albjw me to go to the 
University of Cambridge. But he told me that in 
his opinion there was nothing to be learned at 
English nnivcrsitics, and procured for me atlinis- 
siou to the house of Professor Playfair iu Edin- 
burgh. Tliere I had my studies directed and iny 
character develo])ed by one of the best and the 
mddest, the most upright, the most benevolent, 
and tiie most liberal of all philos()])hers.’ 
he travelled abroad, and being returned men»ber 
for Tavistock, he entered parliament in 1813, while 
yet not twenty-one years of age. Soon he made 
himself known as an advocate of parliainenmry 
reform, but without improving his reputation, 
excejjt among a few followers, for the country was 
unprepared for the meusure.s which he suggested. 
Fur a number of years he devoted a considerable 
part of his lime to literature, one of bis books 
being the ‘Life of Lord William Russell,’ a by no 
nieans brilliant jierformauce, but which has gone 
through several editions. Ilis other productions, 
including ‘ Lou Carlos,’ a drama, are now little 
heard of. 

Lord John was apparently deficient in the sali- 
ency of fancy requisite for success in literary 
enterprise. Hi.s idle was that of a politician set on 
working out certain ideas iu the business of legisla- 
tion. There were abuses to corn^ct, and he put 
himself in the front rank as their corrector. Very 
much through his tenacity of purpq.se, the Test 
and Corporation Acts were repealed iu 1828, and 
the Cath(jlic Relief Bill was carried in 1829. His 
next great work, along with Earl Grey, was th(} 
Reform Bill, passed ufti^r lengthened agitation, 
1832. The Corporation Reform Bill followed. In 
these times, he occupied x’arious positions iu the 
ministry, and was for several years Premier. F or 
a time, "he acted as Colonial Minister under Lord 
Palmerston, and more lately as Foreign Minister. 
In 18C1, a.s above stated, he was raised to the 
peerage, after which, in 18G.'>, he was^ again for a 
short time Prime liliuisler. Ilis political career 
may then be said to have terminated. In his day, 
atqjfin his own ijarlicular line of abuse-corrector, 
hedid meritorioui' service ; but it was generally 
admittetl that iu the comprehensiveness of mind 
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wMch Im ft ximKnl isat all interests and feelings, 
th^ was ft ntftnDbd deieiencr. 

Baadding sallndly at PemWke Lodge, Sarrcy, 
jBail 'RtUMM ontli^ his more raninent oontem- 
poxarifts. Bezsoiuilly, he was almost nnknown to 
TOe ^taurex s^cration. Yet, as a public man 
whohttdl^e great things in his day, he wm ever 
spoken of with respect by all parties. Univerew 
sympathy was felt for him on the decease of Ins 
son, Lord Amberlcy. After languishing for years 
in a poor state of health, Earl Russell died, to the 
regret of the nation, on the 28th May 1878, when 
he had nearly attained to the age of eighty-six. 
He was succeeded in the Earldom by his youthful 
grandson. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTfill XXVI.— THE JOWDER.S. 

Heoh Ashton, at Troport, did not, even during 
the enforced inactivity of the steamer under his 
command, find the time hang heavily on his 
hands. First and foremost, there were the repairs 
of the Western Maid to demand his attention. 
Strictly speaking, it was no concern of the vessel’s 
captain as to when the vessel, now crippled, 
would be ready for sea. Old Captain Veter Cleat, 
his predecessor in the command, would have 
chuckled in his sleeve at the convenient delays 
which enabled him to draw his pay while tran- 
quilly smoking his pipe on shore. 15ut Hugh was 
no mere hireling, and he hurried on the work ot 
shipwrights and engine-fitters in a manner which, ' 
in one of Her Majesty’s dockyards, would have 1 
been invaluable, so that there seemed every prob- 
ability that the tug-boat would soon resume her 
career of useful activity. 

One ta.-'k, loss congenial to Hugh’s tastes than 
that of speeding the repairs of his ves'-el, was 
forced by circumstances upon the slcamci’'- young 
commander, that, namely, of weeding his ciew ol 
the worst elements that it conipris('d. A <lrimkcn 
fireman was cashiered. Three seamen also received 
their dismissal, and the most luit.iblc ol Ihese w.is 
the late mutineer, Salem Jackson. Hugh was 
loath to be severe with this man, leniently con- 
sidering that his had conduct on the night of the 
ehipwreiik had been sullicicntly punished by tlie 
knock-down blow he had received ; hut llu mate 
was obdurate. 

‘Pass over that, and worse’ll come of it,’ said 
Long Michael resolutely. ‘ Must hev an cxamide, 
for discipline’s sake. If you don’t report the 
blackguard, J must. Cap. ; that ’s all.’ 

So Salem .Jackson was reported t(i the Board, 
and by order of the Board, dismissed, and went 
scowling away over the gang-plank ol the Wi.i>tav 
Maid. 

At this time, also, it came to pass that Hugh, 
perhaps rashly, provoked the undying hostility of 
a powerful though irregular guild, tliat of the 
Jowdera or fish-nealers— a very important factor 
in the simple problem of Cornish coast-life. It 
stirred the young man’s free and generous spirit I 
to see the i^oble vassal.age in which so many ' 
bronzed sea-faring men — fine fellows who seemed I 
to liave every good ‘quality hut that of motlier-wit 
— were kept by the salesmen, who.se illegal com- 
bii iiiliosi regulated the market-price of lidi, Kad , 
this been the Jowdera’ sole offence, it might have 


been condoned. XJnluokiljkthese capitalists 
were in the habit of inresl^ ft portion of their 
capital in the pockets of iuitt|ri% mbennen, heed- 
fully secured by certain smli^nt doouments on 
stamped paper, which gftve tSe l«g(ter a lien on 
boats and nets, goods and gear, and mode the 
debtor the slave, as a debtor always is, of Mrhaps 
as inexorable a variety of the. genua creditor as 
Europe could supply. One branch of busincM was 
dexterously made to help the otheft It is not 
ea.sy to dispute the hai'd terms of a j^urchaser who, 
while fixing his own price for cod-fish and skate, 
and turbot and mackerel, never suffers you to 
forget that the la.st half-yearly interest at seventy 
per cent is in arrear, and that replevin and 
seizure and foreclosure, and other «gly terms 
familiar In the law, are only held in reserve, like 
greyhounds straining in the lea-'h. 

Hugh hail spoken his mind onco and again, 
with what was very likely an imprudent frank- 
ness, concerning the.so Jowders, and what would 
proluhly have been said of tluMii, and possibly 
done to them, among the more independent colo- 
nists uhom he had known, or in other parts of 
our own coa^'t. "Why did not th(‘ fishormcn muko 
a !-land, save a bit, help one another in the hour 
of need, and cea^e to be borrowers from, and 
therefore serfs to, the Jowders t Why did they 
not band together lo send tin ir fish direct to 
market, and so get rid of the middlemen who 
fattened on then unthrilt and helplessness, and 
wliom lie likened to a .set of Tregeagles ? 

Hugh’s adviee did not do much good. The 
hra\e, biuad-'-houldou’d, sinijde-hcartod giants to 
whom he .sjioke took his well-meant words in 
very goo I part, but diook lluir heads as they 
puffed at their elay ]'ipes, with a very hopeless 
air. They were not free fishers, except in name, 
doubly enthralled as tliey weio hy the chains of 
habit, not to he snapped m a dav, and hy the tra- 
ditionary bondage to ihe bloiKVuckers who lived 
on the fimts ot their toil and danger. To anger 
the Jowder.s wa-. a very terrible conception to those 
w'ho knew that all home comforts and tlie future 
power of winning a must for the little ones 
depended on the mai-employment of that awful 
snap of riamiied paper locked ui> in some sale— ; 
man’.s desk. But the e.'jiipaiison of the mon'-y- 
leiiding Jowders to the h , 'endary Tregeagle, that 
unjiust steward whose punishment it is to labour 
hopelessly and for evt r willi spadi* and pail among 
the sands of the se.i-shore, seemed to them a better 
witticism tlian any that ever had been uttered at 
the Mmiitn's ./'»/, wheie wit was rare; and they 
repi .lied the joke, , Old tidd it to llu ir wives, and 
it was buzzed about from door-step to door-step 
until it was not very long first it got to the 
Jowders’ ears, and raised a corporate feeling of 
hate against Hugh Ashton. 

Presently, an (-vent occurred which brought 
matters to a eri.sis. One day a fisliennan’s wife, 
Patience Pennant hy name, came weeping to 
(/.ipl.iin Traw'l’s house. Could the Captain help 
her, or the young Caiitain help her, for the lovo 
of Cod, in her sore need? And in tnith the 
poor thing, with two young children clinging to 
her skirts, and four others left crying at home 
beside the fireless hearth, was in great distress. 
Her story was a short one, and the main facts 
of it patent to all. Jan Pennant, her husband, 
had goniy through a senes of mislortuues. First,* 
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b« bad * took all ; * whea able to go ont to 
the deep-aea Miem a aqtuill! bad earned awaf 
naitat add boona^ add much ta&kle id the wreek 
of the f^ars ; ^nd worat, old 2dr Pol* 

■whedle of Ta^porr Upper Toawi, professed salesH 
naan and real nsmer, regarding lackless Jan as 
a sponra no longer worth the squeezing, had 
swoopw down u|>on the debtor’s boat and nets, 
m satisfaction of ninety pounds, principal and 
interest, then due. 

The fishermen, moved by the hardship of the 
case, had clubbed their ai^sources and made up a 
purse of twenty pounda But Jowder Polwhedle 
would not take the twenty pounds, or grant a 
rcMiite. Shylock insisted on his bond. It was 
held essential to the system of terrorissm on which 
the power of the Jowders was based, that a victim 
should he made now and then. And Jan P(?nnaut | 
had been selected as a very appropriate sacrifice to j 
Mammon. This time, Patience I’ennant was en- | 
abled to dry her tears. Worthy ('aptaiii Trawl, | 
who was not of a saving turn, could indeed pro- ! 
(luce from the recesses of the tea-caddy which 
served him for a treasury but one five-pound note, ■ 
crumpled and greasy, which he flattened down J 
witli his heavy hand befon; presenting it to the, j 
fisherman’s wcej'iiig wife. But Hugh Ashton, who i 
had his share of the salvage reward nnsjient J 
in his jjossession, i>rodnced, to quote Patience i 
Pennant’s admiring woi'ds, ‘.seventy golden .sove- ! 
rings,’ wherewith to jiay off old Polwhedle of; 
Treport U]t]>er 'I'owu. And Jan Pennant, who , 
had been too sbainol’aced to bi'g personally for ! 
aid, came to render thanks for the loan, begiimiug i 
in manly words, and thou breaking down an(l 
sobbing Jike^ u big bearded baby bcfiuo he got to 
the end of his .s])cei.h. And it was all that Hugh 
could do to ])revent the, surf-hooted lishermeu, 
Jan’s neighbours and coniv" les, from carrying the 
young Captain of the lluK'cm Maid in ti'iumph . 
on their .‘•houlder^ into lift; town. But old Pol- i 
whedle the Jowder was stirred to royal wrath, and ; 
his brethreu of the craft made common cause with , 
him. I 

Tliatvery evening, as Hugh, in compliance with j 
the pressing invitation of the goud simple felli.iws j 
who.se hearts his kindne.ss had won, was pre.sent j 
as their gue.st in the. public room of the Marimr's 
Joy, there was a hum and au uneasy .stir among : 
the compiyiy nearcest to the. door, and there came • 
shambling into ;the room a little lean old man, | 
wear.’ rig horn spectacles, and having a huge black , 

{ )ocket-book ostentatiously protnuling from tlie | 
ireast-pockct of the loose brown coat he wore. ' 
He took olf his hat and adjusted his black wig j 
upon his wriukled brow's as he came in; and as; 
his small ratlike eyes survejual the assembly, it I 
was evident that the sight of him jirodiieed an | 
effect similar to that of the appearance of a ferret ; 
in a rabbit-warren. All those big stalwart fellows ' 
in the red shirts and blue .suits of Flushing cloth { 
seemed scared at the arrival of this lean little old 


Hugh was the only person present who did not 
know the new-comer by sight ; but he soon 
learned hi.s name from one of the company, who 
asked timidly ‘if Muster Polwhedle would sit 
downi.’ 

But Mr Polwhedle the Jowder declined to take 
the chair that the deferential landlord came hust- 
* ling to offer. He preferred to stand ; and so, lean- 


ing agaitwt the door-post, he drew out his lat;^ 
black podketr-bpok and opened and ruetled^ pjV^, 
the leaves, looking about him from time to 
and scaunm^ lace of man after man with a 
msdidous enjoyment of the hush that 
upon the company and of the terror whieh his 
aspect and that of the black pocket-book occa- 
sioned. Had he been a prefect of police, and they 
a band of continental conspirators, the honest 
fellows gathered in the Manner’s Joy could not 
have looked more cowed than they did 
In a few minutes another new-comer, manifestly 
a friend of Mr Polwhedle’s, dropped in, and then 
another and another, till the whole of the Jowders 
in Treport and its vicinity, some six or seven 
strong, seemed to be collected, like carrion-crows 
aljout a carcass, in the public room of that sea-side 
I hostelry. The Jowders were not all, it may well 
: be 6upj)ose(l, little old men, like Mr Polwhedle 
j tlieir patriarch. One or two of them indeed 
I might have been his twin brothers, save os 
! regarded tlie black wig ; but others were coarse, 
burly, red-faced men, in the prime of life, yet 
■ still with an odd sort of family likeness about the 
[ hard mouth and the restless eyes that seemed to 
j be heirlooms among them. In the presence of 
1 this awful muster of Jowders, the fishermen 
J scarcely dared to draw their breath, and an omi- 
I nous .silence prevailed. The silence was broken 
j by old Mr Polwliedle, who, ijointing with a .yellow 
; and crooked forelinger at Hugh, as if devoting him 
to tlie powers of evil, croaked out : ‘There he sits ! 
’J’hat 's the man ! ’ And there wa.s an inarticulate 
chorus of sup])ies.sed hisses and snarls from the 
congregated Jowders. 

‘ Do you jnean me, Mr I^olwhedle, if that is 
your name? And if you do mean me, what do you 
want ? ’ demanded Hugh. 

‘That’s the man,’ went on Mr Polwhedle, taking 
no notice of Hug]i’.s inquiry, ‘that takes upon him- 
self to advise them that be tools enough to he.vrken 
to him, to have nothing to do with us Jowders. 
That’s the mair that said, in Australia I should 
have been tossed iu a blanket, long ago. And 
that’s the man that put on us Jowders the nick- 
name of Tregeagles I ’ Again the same chorus, 
a little louder arid fiercer this time, from the 
.svmpathetic fraternity of Jowders. The fishermen, 
tlieir eyes on the ground, their muscular liands 
grasping their extinguished pipes, looked as 
frightened as school-boys in presence of an angry 
head-master. ‘ Tliat ’s the man,’ pursued Mr 
Polwhedle, suddenly directing his crooked fore- 
finger and his baleful gaze towards the imlortu- 
natc Jail Pennant, ‘that borrows cash — or begs 
it -from a stranger, and au enemy to us Jowders, 
when he ’s sold up by his lawful creditor, is it ? 
Verj' well, Jau Pennant ! Then, when you get a 
new mast aboard that boat of yourn, ami a new 
boom, the best use you can make ol ’em is to set 
every rag of sail, and bo off out ol this, to earn 
your bread where you can. ^ on don’t sell another 
creel of fish iu Treport, or near Treport, from now 
to yonr dying day, Jan, m.y lad ! ’ 

Tlien there arose, mingling with and drowning 
the hoarse chorus of the triumphant Jowders, a 
chorus on the part of the sea-faring men there 
present. Not of iudiguation-^uot of anger. No, 
no ! Never before, perhaps, had the threats of a 
Jawder been so iiublicly spoken ; but conversation, 
as wo know, between man and man is not libellous, 
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mud tbe tilere had for tho most part «i a siclc*w>om--the j^tam it wa» 

heard hi»H if m imimm, as diw as that freshly veiy seldom tj^ Will Farlefeh Ubk* to spar& 
iittereA AU^thepw* fellows, with tlieir wives Will wi» petty ^ TrewVs afflataeed h^ 
and IHtle mm nt home, dared to venture was a a hght-baired, bnght slkhh^oung fellow, the 
hniwWe «W «d mume^iam on behalf of Jan support of a bedridden toother, ami whom 
Iheir eomrade. His sentence was one of banish- it had not been easy to induce olirCaptam Job. 
ment ; and for a Oornishman to leave the church who had a traditionary reverence for bone and 
town, tbe sight of the old church tower, and quay, brawn, to accept as a snitoy for bis grand- 
and pierhead, and gabled houses, is bitter indeed, daughter’s hand. Will was a bird-himter and 
Even Hugh, when ho spoke, alter a wondering, bird-stiitfer, an ornithologist he called himself 
sorrowful glance to right and left at the bronzed laughingly, not very strong, but os lithe and active 
and black-bearded men, so fearless of storm and , as a lizard when scaling a rock, and reputed the 
sea, so meek in presence ‘of the usurers w'ho took I most daring of Caruish cragsmen. There are 
the lion’s share of their hanl-wou gains, spoke, countless birds and rare on tbtjse far-western 
since at Inst be found himself the only spokesman shores — the red-legged chough, the puffin, the 
theio, with a mildness that belied the tingling of osprey, and ducks and gulls of species unknown 
his warm young blood. in many other parts of Britain ; aiul Will, who 

‘ 3fr Polwhedle,’ he said, ‘ think it over ! Be as was a devonrer of books, knew more of their ways, 
angry as you please with me, hut spare the inno- and w'as defter in stuffing and jireserving the 
cent. Jan Pennant has done you no harm. You specimens that fell iu his way, than his illiterate 
svouldn’t, surely, forbid an Englishman, in his i competitors. 

native place, to earn his honest bread ! ’ Will, like mos.t of those who knew him, had 

‘Wouldn’t I?’ replied old Polwhedle, with a been drawn towards Hugh Ashton, as such natures 
hideous cackling laugh. The other Joivders as those of the young (‘.iptain of the /fVsfcrn il/aid j 
echoed the laugh in deeper tone.s, and then, in a do attract generous .vpiuLs. To Hugh he confided j 
body, the carrion-crow’s moved off; and the Tre- l the hopes and fears <»f a ]if(‘ snflicjeutly adventu 


port fishermen were not long in lid lowing tluir 
example. There was no more talk, no more 
laughter among them ; luit silently, despondently, 
each man went home to tell his wife with 
bated breath that it was not good to vex the 
Jowders, and of Jan Pennant’s doom. 


CHAPTCn XXVJI.- 


rRriTi,F..sH suvncn. 


Hugh had plenty to do. There was troulde 
in the ‘ Rest,’ as the old skipper called his dwell- 
ing, under the roof of which Hugh was a lodger. 
Old Captain Trawl had himselt fallen ill. Some- 
times the unsuspected seeds of disease he for years 
and 'Jrears latent in the constitution, like so many 
CTains of Egyptian mummy-wheat waiting, perhaps 
from the date of the mythic foundation of Rome 
to the present year of grace, to ajirout when 
planted and watered, ami hear doleful harvest 
at last. And especially is this apt to be the case 
when men have spent their best years under such 
skies as those beneath which the old merchant 
cajitain had spent the best of his life, and wliere 
fever, and ague, and palsy are easy to catch and 
hard to heal 

At anyrate, old Captain Trawl was ill ; and his 
delicate grandchild Rose would have been un- 
equal to the task of nursing him but for Hugh’s 
help. Hugh Ashton was, like all sailors, a good 
nurse in sickness, soft of tread and speech and 


rous. ‘ You see, ('.iptuiii A^litoii,' he w'uul(l.say, ‘I 
get my bread by unking my neck. .Mine’s a 
kittle trade, ns a Noitli-cuuntiy stutter 1 once 
worked Avith- killisl, 1 beard, poor ftdlow, by a 
fall from the .Vntam iliflk, over in Indand — usoil 
to say. Now, when fast I began as a boy, I took 
a fooILsli pride in playing pranks, to make folks 
stare ; but when I got more sense, I took the rope 
with me in awkward places, for mother’s sake 
more than mine, since, if my foot slipped, there 
would be nothing for the jioor old soul but the 
Union. And now, on account of Rose, 1 never 
tlirowr a chance aivay w hen 1 am over the cliff.’ 

To Will Failcigh, whose professional vvandei- 
ings brought him into, contact with people of all 
grades, Hugh mentioned liis desire to bo iuformeJ 
as to the present whereabouts of Chost N.-in. 
‘Cliost Nan — Cipsy Nan,’ answered Will, w'ith a 
laugh. ‘ Why, she 's hen-, uule.ss indeed she goes 
on the principle of the old saying, “Here to-day, 
gone to-morrow !” An yhow, I saw her, Wednesday 
evening last, Hit, like a bat in the twilight, 
.across the entrance to Holloway. Ten to one she 
is at Giles Treloar's.’ 

Hugh proceeded to exjdain to his ntw friend 
that it w'as no easy mutter, according to his 
ex])erience, to pa.,.s Mr Treloar’s iuhospitablo 
portals. He had been twice at tbe door of the 
tramps’ lodging-house since the memorable day on 
which the pot-valiant proprietor of the establish- j 


touch, and gifted too with that <{uick sympathy ment had refused admission not merely to himself 


that divines a sufferer’s wants, and whicli is often 
believed to be a woman’s especial prerogative. 
Strange it is, by the way, that the bravest men, 
like the tenderest of women, are the best and most 
thoughtful beside a couch of pain. No watcher 
of the night could be more unselfishly patient 
than Hugh Ashton ; and it was wonderful how 
soothing was the effect that his presence produced 
on the old invalided seaman, who loved to prattle, 
when he awoke from snatches of feverish slumber, 
of the sea. 

One; other volunteer attendant-— other than ’Nezer 
the faithful dwarf, whose large feet and clniniy 


but to the superintendent of the Treport police, 
and so far fniiii gleaning any intelligence os to 
Ghost Nan, had not even been able to obtain tha 
dubious felicity of an interview with tho redoubt- 
able Giles himself. 

* Whom did you see ?’ asked Will. ‘ A woman, 
wasn’t it, with a baby in her anns, and a black 
eye, and smelling of gin and peppermint ? ’ 

Hugh admitted tho accuracy of this uniiatterlng 
portrait, 

‘That’s Mrs Treloar — Mercy Judkiu that was,’ 
went on the young bird-stuller, ‘She was the 
daughter of a respectable tradesman, up town, 


hands and heavy tread unfitted him for service and married this scamp Giles j and all her family • 


mmm 


tnl^di tbeir i itro/ 1 haow '■%»'■ ''i$'ow$)0L' 

nitib kim from X«iQ«|te «M» losing;' luii^ ^tter ihm 3^00. !^# 

lioam. ‘It’s out^^df piif fm ^ magi** We 

ti&tes don'll; wUMaeW tlia beer lieeiiM ; sad tbougb coiae upon the }w^ here. Bat the wife and' 
ehe bm niOi^ td put up with, poor ereature^ (diildieu are aboam, eud I toil with the tide.’ 
she does her best to go on lespectobly, and eome* * Where to, Jan ?’ asked Hogh. 
how keeps the bushtieus, such as it is, together. ‘To Falmouth,’ answered the fisherman. ‘”1^8 
As for Trcloar, he does nothing hut drink and my wife’s native place, and I’m known there, and 
bluster, except when he has got the horrors on. can live, I hope; though ’tie hard to be hunted out 
him ; but, after all, he’s master of the house; and of dear old TreporL But them seventy pounds of 
so, if we want to find out about Ghost Nan, we yours, Cap. — trust me, if I work my fingers to the 


nmst do it by stratagem.’ 

Young Will went on to say that he, dealing 
not infrequently for scarce birds or eggs with 
the moor-ranging vagrants who frequented Mr 
Treloar’s squalid house of entertainment, was in a 
maimer free of it. What he proposed was that 
-Hugh should keep out of sight while he entered 
the place on some plausible pretext of business, | 
and did his best, without exciting suspicion among | 
a most siispicious class of persons, to ascertain | 
whether Ghost or Gipsy Nan were really harboured I 
on the premises. j 

Hugh’s heart beat high as he walked beside the | 
bird-hunter through the narrow and roughly paved 
streets of the quaint old town ; but, at the comer 
of Holloway, u'ill Farleigh suggested that he 
should halt and await his return. 

‘ One glimpse of you, C'ai)tain Aaliton,’ he said 
good-humouredly, ‘ would spoil sport. Me they 
don't mind ; but you look so like a gentleman, j 
that, if they lost money by it— and they 'd do ; 

f iretty nearly anything for money-- they couldn't ! 
lelp telling you a pack of lies. Mumps and j 
cadgers are queer— very queer!’ And with this! 
axiom of practical morality, he went his way; and I 
after a delay which seemed to Hugh interminable, | 
came back, with a shade of disappointment over I 
his bright boyish face. ‘ Bird llown,’ ho said, I 
sliaking his head ; ‘ and some trouble I bad too j 
to find out that much. ^)ne thing 1 did learn — , 
she went olf this very morning New-Forcst- j 
way.’ 

‘ New-Forest-w.iy — indeed!’ answered Hugh 
thoughtfully'. 

‘ It 's a great place for gipsies, I h.ive heard,’ 
returned the bird-stuffer, more occupied with his 
own .skill in eliciting the information than with j 
the intrinsic value of the. information itself. ‘1; 
heard it , from an old chap that makes a living ■ 
by .sham tits — (qulepsy, you know — and travels i 
all .'ilngland to do it “ VV'liat do you want with ! 
Gho.st Nan, young shaver T’ says he. But I said i 
she 'd got a brace of kittiwakes to sell, that some I 
gipsy boys had knocked down on the clilf with I 


stones, I was told. And he believed it, and said • tuuity to note the rocky cliffs towering upwards 
with a chuckle : “You may go for your kittiwake.s j like frowning giants anxious to guard some trea- 
to the New Forest then, my boy, for she 'a olf j sure in their keeping. If it happen to he. the 
thereward since morning.” And then Treloar came ! season wlien the huge ‘ rolloi-s,’ a.s they are termed, 
in, very boozy and ([uarrelsome, and I was glad ' prevail, we may slmdder in fascination at these 
to get out ol' the kitchen.' { mujestie waves "gathering force, and bearing on- 


As Hugh returned homo, baffled for the second 
time by the whimsically sudden disappearance of our path, until tlicy break in white wrath on the 
this wild woman, who held, he. could scarcely pebbly beach. To our left is Rupert’s Hill, 
doubt, a clue to the mystery which he had made crowned by a battery, and other lofty crags, bare 
it the business of his life to fathom, he met Jan of vegetation. To the right, under Ladder Hill, 


mujestie waves gathering lorce, anu oeanng on- 
Avarde dark and loud, at no great distance from 
our path, until tlicy break in white wrath on the 
pebbly beach. To our left is Rupert’s Hill, 


Pennant. 

‘ I ’ve come, Cap., to say good-bye, and may God 
bless ye for your kindness !’ said the fisherman. 

‘You are not really going on account of the 
man’s threats V asked Hugh. • 


lie the West Rocks, a level range, intersected with 
pools of sea-water, mingled w'ith pebbles, sand, 
shells, and common green weed. Here are two 
natural bathing-places, one serene and calm, the 
other a miniature maelstrom. 


bone, I ’ll pay them back.’ 

‘ No hurry. Good-luck to you, Jan !’ answered 
Hugh ; and they parted. 

A GLIMPSE OF ST HELENA. 

Abodnp the ocean-girt island of St; Helena has 
always clung a certain amount of historical inte- 
rest, notably that iii connection with Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Comparatively few liowever, save the 
w'ritcrs of a guide-book or a history of the place, 
know much about the island as it at’ present exists ; 
their knowledge in all likelihood being derived 
from the brief descriptions afforded by travellers, 
whose acquaintance may have been limited to a 
transient glimpse of barren and precijiitous rocks, 
from a passing vessel. Discovered by the commo- 
dore of a Portuguese fleet returning from India in 
1501, on the anniversary of Saint Helena, mother 
of the Emperor Constantine, this sea-girt spot was 
.successively colonised by the Portuguese and the 
Dutch. It finally fell into the hands of the East 
India Company, to whom it was confirmed by two 
charters in the reign of Charles IL In tlie year 
1834 it was transferred to the crown. 

Though at first sight St Helena may be disap- 
pointing, those Avho tarry for a while are invari- 
ably enthusiastic, in the remembrance of its balmy 
atino.sphere, tropical verdure, and delicious flowers 
and fruit. Lonely a.s is this speck of an island, 
there is yet a fair amount of life and variety 
to ameliorate the solitude. Ennui is kept at bay 
by men-of-war and other ships which put into 
the island, occasioning bidls, e.\.tempore dances, 
lunches, and piemics by sea and shore. Its 
glory as a garrison fort has not yet entirely 
departed, as is cerlilied by the military element I 
which prevails. 

And now let us take a peep at the Bland and 
offer Ji fmv words of description. Leaving our ship 
at anchor in the safe little crescent-shaped Jiarbour, 
we are rowed in towards the shore. As we 
approach through the waters, ive have good oppor- 






CHAMBERS’S JOHKHAI* 


We paiffliie tme eom vid iJie landing-plaoe. 
Oijr 1)«its wtr eaittieiiBly throngh the surf to 
the Idem Ott Ottt heft, end we are on terra firma. 
While the etwMW are drawing up luggage and 
vaxiouB gpod8» we walk from the quay along a 
eoinewhat narrow road under the eastern hill-side, 


author of VemUg Fair On histhomeward way from 
India at the tune^ was earlied putt the house 
by his black ‘ bearer.* ' 

The most remarkable elevatum in the island is 
that called Diana's Peak, situamd i]} the central 
part of the island, two thousand seven hundred 

7 . * . 1 e 'll t* ^ 1 A i * 


dusfy with reminiscences of coal, whore there in | leet above the level of the sea ; with Aotioon in 
some stir and activity, and where a few Lascars | the vicinity. It is wooded and venlant to the 
am loitering about, or possibly at work. The way summit. Here are found the indigenous tree-fern 
widens as we proceed, until Ave come to a draw- 1 JHchonia arhormeyis, extending some fifteen or 
bridge, and our steps awaken a hollow echo over j twenty feet in height; the black cabbage-tree, whose 
the dry moat th.at separates the 'glacis from the , gnarled and crooked branches produce A'cgetation at 

-It % -I. r j* A' L* ^ ^ II 4...^ -U.* .iJ- 1 1.... I 1 


parallel line of fortification ; the inside wall siijv 
ports the embankment of the.jirinciiial raised out- 


the top, chiefly leaves resembling the laurel, and 
daisy-hke flowers. In the vicinity of Longwood 


work. Close to this Avail are ordnance magazines, ' is the Barn, a square-looking eminence of two 
formerly Avell stocked Avith needlul ammunition, ^ thousand and odd feet, bard to climb ; and unlike 


and various public stores and oflices. 

We are impelled to glance back at the mighty 
billows dashing upon the glittering licach, ere Ave 
continue our route along the lines, where Ave hail 
the sight of trees. We pause about midAvay at the 
Gate, an arched avenue of stone, and the legiti- 
mate entrance to the town, whose central doors are 
closed at sunset, and always guauled by sentries. 

Thence we p<iss under the 'rcrrace, or higlu'r range 
of fortification, distingui''hf*d by its parapets, flag- 
stafls, and cannon; and terminated at each evtie- 
uiity by a battery, beneatli lltqieit’s and Ladder 
Hill. Upon this abuts the ('astle or toAvii govern- 
ment house, Avitii its jiriiate entrance and iii- 
closures of coinmibsanat and other stores. A\'e 
do not now ascend the flight ot red .sandstone 
steps, much Ai'orn by tiead of leet, that lead to 
the Terrace; but having emerged truiu the sombre 
precincts of the gateway into the light ol the ' 

•Square or loAver 1‘aiade, wo observe to our right 
one of the few hotels of the place, tlie ('u-tom- 
bouse, and the little church of St James, Beneath 
the Terrace, in tins vicinity, there is the lock-up. 

To our left, aie the open gates and courtyard of 
the Castle, Contiguous Ave h.ivi* a row ot build- 
ings occupied by the GoA’crnnu iit Printing I’lO'-s, 
the Post-office, Session-house, and the chiet public 
departments. Kext apjiear the iron gates of the 
Government Garden, which in the good old tiiae^ 
of the East India Coinjiany Avas tilled a\ ith speci- 
mens of horticulture from all quarters ot tlie 
globe. Looking out upon a quiet part of tiie 
garden is the Public Library. Here is situated 
the ToAA'n-hall, with cool veranda, avIuti* fancy 
bazaars, concerts, lectures were all Avont to lie 
held. The Sisters’ AValk, a semi-romantic road 

or path extending behind and above the gardens, Breakneck Valley, and Mosquito Collage, Pleas- 
was designed by Colonel Patton, the governor antly .siiggehtive uio such names as Bliss ('ottage, 
in 1807, as a secluded promenade tor has tivo Myitle (hove, Bose Bnwvi, Sunny Side, ainl 
daughters. The walk has long been ojieu to gentle Mount Ifliasant, oAvrlooking laiiy l/and. 
and simple alike, and here Ave find rustic benches ‘ At one linio (Jliinese laboiu was extensively 
close to a murmuring streamlet, overdiadowed cinjiloyed for domestic and firld ]mrposes in the 
by the gamboge, the pepel, and that freak of island. The Imiying-grouud still exists, where 
nature the banyan. It ends in a hexagonal ^ might be seen little notes covered with hiero- 

yphics, and attaihed to the mounds by sticks. 


Diana, covered Avith coarse grass and stunted 
shrubs. hWil sea-shells lie strewn on the highest 
point ! One of the curiosities of the island is a. 
tract called Tlie ('hurchyard, a dreary plain of dry 
sandy .soil, scattered oA'or Avith boulders, many of 
con^ideiablo si/,c, smooth, and Rome resembling 
tomb.^tones in diaite. One among them, about si.x 
feet in height, i.s most singular, being holioAved out 
at the lop like a natural font, and containing in 
tin* dne'^t mm'^oii about a ijuart of pure Aiater, 
ajipaieiitlv absoibcd up Ironi the ground. Fiom 
thii you mivqiunch aoui thil^t in paH-ing ; and 
returning tlutliei an hour altei, find another 
tempting diaught awaiting you. Tlieie is no sign 
ot Aenluie 111 till-, hileut AAcird ])hue, that might 
Inve been apllv < ailed Ghoul"’ Acie. Fiom this 
jiLice you ina\ procceil towards the jiotuls on the 
sea-coast Avhere the i ountry -people go a-fishing ; 
in ])a"siug may be uot*‘d the print ol u large Foot, 
firmly staiupeil into the hard sandy suiface, which 
they .say can only In long to the Ea'i) One. 

(ill the AAuy to the ponJ.s llu’re is a yaAvning 
fissure in the chti-'-nle presided ovir by Lot’s 
Wife, call* d the Dungeon ; stones thrown into 
it" ilejilh- weie said to gA on echoing lor ever, like 
the haunting memory of an evil ileeil. Of the 
bouldei" in tlie island, one of the most lemarkuble 
is the Bellstone, in the eastern distuct ; it i.s of 
uiormou" Ri/e, and r(iusi"l" of a detached rugged 
block, sui mounted horizontally by a great fiat 
stone ol oblong .shape, whicli when strm k sends 
loilh a sound like the clear ringing of a bell, and 
is heaid miles uw.iy. 

Tlie tit le.s ot sonii* of the lo< .dilies aie singular 
enough, such as — iialt Moon Battery, Two Gun 
Saddle, .Man and Horse Hidge, Stitches Ridge, 


summer-house directly over the battery Avhere 
the Terrace begins, and embraces a wi<lc jirospect 
of the wharf, the glacis, the bay, and the Avestern 
rocks opposite, with a portion of the rugged hill 
of which those rocks form the base. 

Let us quit the town however, and w’ander 
inland. The celebrated tomb of Napoleon has 
olten been described, as well as Longwood House ; 


Several joss-houses also existed lor their conveni- 
ence. The common and SAveet potato and the 
yam are grow'ii in quantities ; the last named is 
relished by the poorer class as a vegetable in fried 
slices. Pumpkins, and Indian com roasted to a 
erisp brown, are also eaten. Fish and rice are the 
staple articles of consumption amongst the poor all 




also that first and chosen residence of the fallen I the year round. Of shou-liRh there are the stump, 
conqueror, the Briars, amonf; whose geraniums I a cross betw’een lobster and crab, of a dull red 
Thackeray hud a glimpse of Bonaparte. The j colour ; and the longlegs, a large-hodied lobster, 


n'l 





^arft bine, with ^€a» ffectle ew height of thiity 

ftmittd ; one chught ^ the same year that Long- la^ blossoms of bell ehap^ ,1^4 

wood new honSe was pre^wd fot the Bmpetot, reoT There is another Domheyu spoken of in sii| 
weighed about eight hundred potinds, the shell ancient record ; and but that these plants were 
atterwards %mii% the chief portion of a soldier’d classified far too long ago, we should be inclined 
hut. _ OF sea-fowl, that commonly known as the to believe that some lover of Dickens had been 
Tropic Bird (Pkaeton atiherem) haunts these botanising among the indigenous vegetation of 
shores. It is conspicuous by its immense size this favourable spot in the Atlantic. The seed 
when on the wing, and by its glistening white of the elephant-grass is styled locally ‘Job’s 
plumage. In the days of the East India Company, tears.’ Of these — solid enough for the purpose — 
the egg of another sea-bird, which was about the the natives manufacture necklaces, baskets, and 
size of a small hen’s-egg, was esteemed a great other ornaments. The American aloe furnishes 
delicacy, and considered by them as one of their material for many a tasteful nick-nack to the 
peculiar perquisites. Certain days of the week skilful manipulator of its fibre. Its abundant 
■wei'(j spoalied when the public wore allowed to j blossoms here offer further disproof of the Old- 
collect them. The man wlio caught a ‘ sea-cow ’ j w'orld notion that the aloe blossomed but once 
ran a risk of being fined five pounds if be did not ; in a century. Several of the different species 
offer to share his booty with the Company, or ‘ the | of aloe and cactus, &c. which are preserved 


oyle of the same.’ 

Among the live-stock, poultry and fowls flourisli 


in the conservatories at Kew, are found at St 
Helena. The coffee-plant attains to a remark- 


in wild or dome.sticated state ; lliey are fed chiefly .able height, and is very plentiful, the berry, 
on ‘paddy ’ or rice unthrasln-fl from the husk. Of, which is excellent, being exported. The oak 
game there is no lack, althougli the .sj)ecies is i flourishes in grout beaut)’', from acorns first 
limited ; there being a regular season and license. , planteil about 1750 ; and there are many familiar 
The wild rabbit burrow.'! in the neighbourhood j tree.s, Engli.sh and European ; the laurel and holly, 
of the luxuriant furze. ; luiiLridgos and pheasants ; the M’illow, cypress, cork, &c. Such is the geni- 
.abound. The canary, though not of so pure a ! ality of the climate, that the palm, the Norwegian 
plumage as the English and Belgian varietio-:, is fir, the oak, and Norfolk Island pine stand side 
a beautiful songster. But the raru ariit of St ; by side. The silver-tree, which adorns Table 
Helena is the cardinal or red-bird, robed in j Mountain at tiie Cape of Good Hope, also grows 
vivid scarlet during the summer month.s, hut ' in this Fortunate Isle, the narrow silvery leaves of 
when moulting, of a greeni.sli gray tint. It is , its involucrum making a beautiful shield for the 
difficult of capture, .swift, and very mischievous, j innumerable stamens and cone-like centre of the 
destroying buds and blo.ssorns of liuit-tree.s. It . blossom. Nor must we forget the graceful and 
has no song. The only bird considered to be | softly stirring bamboo, that might be the home 
entirely indigenous is the ‘wire-bird,’ a sort of ' of some tropical Dryad; and the tall datura 
plover, not unlike the snipe in appearance and i expanding in perfection its large, white, bell- 
size, and receiving its local appellation from its ; shaped flowers, closed and shrunken during the 
habit of frequenting the 1 ig ‘ wire-gras.s’ of the i day, like mere clinging rag.s ; hence perhaps its 
more sterile regions. The Java .«p.arrow and a . local designation in pi’o.se — the Petticoat plant, 
few ‘ foivigiier.s ’ are found at St Ilelona ; l)ut ^ But .soft: stay till Night comes, and Avith her 


no Eiiglisli specie.s. 


magic touch, we shall behold the drooping 


A few English fruits are to be met witli .-ome- . blossom traiislormed into the Belle de Nuit! A 
times, such as the currant, .strawberry, and goose- ; lovely sight these numberle.s3 bells, bending with 
berry ; but the.se are rare. All the more coi.nrnou statciy grace in the moon’s light, after the 
vegetable.-', .such as ]'eas, bean.-, l.a'occoli, cabbages j ‘blood-red’ .sun has sought his rest, 
of every sort, endive, lettnco, cucumber, &c. ■ The Virginia and sweet Madagasciir creeper orna- 


flourish well in this fertile soil. Pears are abun- : ment garden bowers and arbours. The pa-ssion- 
dant, also the I'higlish ii]>ple. Of really tropical . flower appears in four or five varieties, as well as 
fruits tlmfe are the mango, the guava, tlie loqnat, all garden-flowers — fuchsia, jasmine, mignonette, 
the chirimoya -a custard-api'le of delightful pan.sy, ludiotrope, camellia, and ro.ses of many 
fluv..ur from Jam:iica ; the banana, the jdantain, kinds. A red salvia colloquially called here 
and the peach. ’I'he king of peadie.s is a large ‘.sjilendid sage,’ is far hand.somer than the com- 
golden-yellow globe, resembling the nectarine, ■ mon English salvia. In iwivate grounds where 
but more juicy- ami sweet. The grajie, melon, e.spccial cai’c is bestowed, as Plantation Hou.se, the 
pine-apple, apricot, fig, mulberry, chestnut, tlx; Governor’s residence and others, the rose, verbena, 
filbert, and cocoa-nut, also llourish. The purple ! carnat ion, pelargonium, and different exotics are 
and^ the white grauadilla is another fruit of iio i brought to some perfection, (.feraniums of all 
distinctive Havour. Tln^ sugar-cane grow.s to but ■ sorts are jdentiful ; the common scarlet growing 
a small extent, ami is never utilised. The date, ' 'wild in wliolo hedges, us well as the nutmeg or 
tamarind, pomegranate, Imlian fig, and prickly- strong-scented leaf. The arum-lily is accounted, 
pear are also to be found amongst the products of for some reason, the embleniatic.id flower or badge 
the island. • of 8t 1 felena, and is a conspicuous element of 

The indigenous wild-rosenrary {Phylica rosmari- church d(‘Coration upon festal occasions. 
nifolia) i.s a tree of graceful forju, witli small leaves 1’lie principal sources of revenue in St Helena 
of pale green. It is peculiar to rocky .and barren are licenses ; water-rales ; taxes upon carrit^es, 
situations, and might be termed the St Helena liorscs, and dogs ; Avluufage and custom duties ; a 
upas, for nothing will flourish in its shade. The moderate tonnage-due ; &c, ‘Thera appears to be 
ebony-wood once grew lu.xuriantly, not alone on j no police-rate. Tliere are various time-honoured 
Diana’s Peak, but in many spots. The red- wood I iftstitutions : charity and benefit funds ; poor and 
{Dombeya mjthroxylon), which has ako become j industrial societies ; several schools, besides those 
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under govennaent; a Benevolent, and an old- 
«8ttd)lis&ed Social Sodletj, of which the Biahop is 

la of St Helena rm crated 

aa incorporated with Capo 

<3^^ ^hop being Ur Gray. Later, 

to a small independent see, ot 
lord-spiritual not improbably enjoys 
aoaaai-Binecure, There is no dearth of churches 
aim dhapela The poor are well cared for, both 
islanders and negroes. Many of the latter are 
domestic servants (proving generally a fadhiul 
class of servitors), or were so until recent years, 
when a laige number were despatched to Lagos 
and other settlements. The affections of the 
African are strong and tenacious. At the period 
of the emancipation of slaves in this island, many 
craved to remain with their quomlam owners upon 
unreunmerated service, rather than be turned 
adrift to shift for themselves under conditions of 
* freedom,’ in exchange for a home ruled i)y the i 
law of kindness. St Helena was virtually one 
of the earliest colonies to liberate its slaves ; a 
movement which took place nearly twenty years 
prior to the regular abolition by law. 

To take a stroll in the early morning along 
paths bordered with w'ikl sweet rosea, glistening 
with dew, and shedding their perfection of odour 
unheeded, is to comprehend something of the didce 
far niente; fragrance, light, colour, everywhere ; 
banks upon banks of wild fuchsia in ruddy bloom ; 
great bushes of heliotrope side by side with sweet- 
brier and myrtle ; lofty vigorous- limbed trees of 
the red and the white camellia ; these in garden- 
walks or alleys, but still growing in luxuriance in 
the open air. To a branch of a camellia-tree in 
the grounds of a country-seat — of which Liberty j 
Hall would surely have been no misnomer — might | 
be seen a child’s swing fixed. Fancy learning the 
poetry of motion thus ! Camellia petals showering 
around you, mingled with those of the lesser- 
magnolia, and diffusing through the atmosphere 
a perfume more delicate than that of its powerful 
elder sister the grandijlora. Imagine again, the 
sight of two or three juveniles, comfortably 
ensconced, unchidden and unwatched, in the 
branches of peach-trees, feasting to their heart’s 
content ! 

But here we must close our glimpse of this 
peaceful insular spot, w’hich is becoming better 
^own than formerly, from the circumstance tiiat 
it lies on the route of Messrs Donald Currie and 
Oompany’s fleet of spleudid steamers to and from 
tbe (Mpe. 

MR H I P S E Y. 

There exists a numerous vagabond class of 
persons— well informed, clever, ready for any- 
thing, but unsteady. They have no command 
over their abominable appetites, and seem as if 
set on never doing any good, no matter what is 
done for them. There is another class of the 
vagabond order, who are only unsettlecl from a 
degree of inherent eccentricity. One of these is 
Mr Hipsey, whom we happen to know something 
about. He has been a wanderer all his life. 
We meet him slouching about the Strand and 
the purlieus of Clement’s Inn, always in the 
eamc shabby clothes, with his hands stuck iu 
his pockets, apparently doing nothing whatever 


day after day. And yet he always has a little 
money about hiim and never lapwirs to be what 
is usually tennedf ‘hard up.’ Oalv a few per- 
sons know how he actually livM ; hut it appears 
that while sauntering about the with 

apparently no fixed object, his hmlm aro huiiiy 
at work devning ecane method of keeping -the 
wolf from the door. In early life he has been 
a school usher, and his education is very tolerabla 
He writes a good hand, and frotjuently aits up 
all night doing jobs for the law-writers. Then he 
has not forgotten his classical studies, still retain- 
ing enough Knowledge of Greek and Latin to suit 
hU purpose, and is besides a very lair botanist. 
At the ripe age of fifty-four he has already tried 
his haiul at every ‘ light ’ trade you can meution, 
including of course the three learned professions 
of the church, law, and medicine ; the first as 
an itinerant preacher, the second as a law-writer’s 
clerk, and tlie third as a purveyor of herbs and 
pills on a truck. People will naturally wonder 
why with such versatility of genius the man has 
not long ago made a fortune, lor he does not 
drink, or at anyrate it takes so mueli to affect 
him that nobody can say they ever saw him the 
worse for licpior. But the one failing to which 
may be attributed his non-success in life is negli- 
gence. If you give liim a job in your cuuuting- 
housc, he will go on admirably with Ids work 
until you are busy and cannot very well spare 
him ; when he will suddiuily desert Ids post with- 
out warning. Having no wife to scold and drive 
him, he treats all your aidmadversioiis with the 
utmost complacency. Why should he trouble if 
your accounts have become confused i Soinetldug 
else wdll be sure to offer to him shortly, and that 
is quite enough to satisfy hm. 

Like his more aristocratic brethren the loungers 
of Pall Mall, he must have his summer outing —or 
as he terms it, ‘ a run at grass ’ every year. As 
his means do not adndt of railway charges, he puts 
into his pocket a j)ii)e and tobacco, matcln.s, a 
pencil and plenty of paper, and a knife. Tims 
equipped he sallies fortli about the third week in 
June, and in a couple of days or so gels well up 
into Hampshire. As for money, wliy, he had 
eighteenpence in Ids pocket when he started, but 
now has nearly ten sldi lings. And liiis is how 
he has become so rich. Whenever lie nears a 
village, he inquires the name of the parish clergy- 
man, and scribbling a short message ia Latin, 
sends it in by the servant-maid. Tld.s is tlie 
‘ open 8c.same’ to the clergyman’s heart and purse- 
strings, wlio usually sends liiin out a shilling or 
two, not uufreijuently coming to the door and 
asking him questions. lint Mr Hiijsey b always 
equal to the occasion. lie is of course an unfor- 
tunate scholar driven to do any menial work in 
London when he can get it ; but tlie town is 
empty, ami there is nothing to be had. If the 
clergyman thinks he may perhaps be an impostor, 
and asks him to read a little Horace, he can do 
that; and as for the police trapping hiin, why 
he never found a fellow-reader of the classics yet 
who would even hint that he was committing an 
offence under the Vagrant Act. Besides which, he 
always reserves a point of law in his favour, for 
he has carefully worded his note to imply a loan ; 
and if by any possibility a mishap should occur, 
he will be certain to battle out his Latiuity before 
the magistrate. 
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Going a f i w milM lartlier with Mr Hipaey, vee people in eoroe p£^» will rather allow the plants to 
learn from him the ootanical namea and medicinal rot than permit him to take them ; and he not hir 


virtues of many wild ^nlwats ; and coming npon a 
bed of watcr^n’e^ he mis a tolerahly laige canvii* 
hag full ; and as it is now noon and the sun is 


frequently has to pay hush-money to gamekeeiM^ 
and others who have come to be aware tbs^ herh>^ 
gathering is at titoes ratlwr lucrative. Usually he 


hot, he thhiks he will have a plunge into tibe goes to his old frequented haunts, sometimes nnd*; 
river to refresh himseU. Soap he does not need, ing however, on. arrival that another has been 
for there is pleqj;y of yellow clay about, and that there a day or two previously, and carried away 
answers as well ; neither does he trouble about a everything. In such cases, he reminds his clerical 
towel, but simply sits still imtil he is dry. After friends pathetically that he is unfortunate as a 
this he invites us to lunch, which consists of herb-gatherer, and reduces his luxuries of eating 
something better than breacl-and-cheese, washed and drinking. In abont a month, he will have 
down with something out of a tin bottle ratlier done all be can ; and with ten or twelve pounds in 
stronger than beer. After a pipe and a snooze pocket, will return to town to take a short season 
upon the grass, he starts off to sell his water- j of rest before the hop-picking season commences 
cresses at the houses df country gentlemen by the . in Kent. 

road, who are usually, he informs us, lamentably j Laden with a mysterious bundle of greenery 


ignorant of the classics. He knows nearly always : despoiled from the woods and hedgerows of 

the character of the master of the house by the ! sunny Hants, he reaches his room in Great Wild 

sort of servant who opens tlie door. If a neat- Street, Drury Lane, and immediately begins to 
handed Phyllis or a six-foot-high footman comes, complain how badly the streets smell, where- 

Jre is pretty certain of custom, or at all events i upon he proceeds to throw out the stuffing of 

of a civil answer. But he detests those places I his palliasse, which he replaces with a quantity 
xvherc a page in buttons appears, for he says he | of fresh-dried ferns. Ilis bedstead he has nianu- 
invai’iably finds their masters ‘stuck up’ and poor, factured himself out of a lew planks and a 
and the boys rude us Borea.=i. Occasionally he couple of tea-chests, and the rest of his house- 
is offered by his customers something to eat and i hold surroundings are of an equally primitive 
drink ; but he is never allowed to Indp himself ; ^ <lescription. Round the wall he hangs some, of 
and even farmers, at all events in the southern I his idolised roots and plants to dry, and proceeds 
counties, are becoming horribly stingy to wliat ! to wash his shirt ; for he has but a very small 
they were when he was a boy, I stock of linen, and sends nothing out to the 

'fowards live o’clock he collects some slicks and j laundress. Ho is too his own tailor, and as 
lights a small fire between a coujjle of stones, on ! far as possible his own cobbler, buying what- 
whic.h he places a tin bottle full of water, with I ever he is compelled to buy second-hand, and 


ii few pinches of tea at the bottom ; and when 
it has boiled he produces a child’s mug from his 
pocket, and hi-ead and butter, purchased with 
his water-cress money. 'I’lio evening is spent 
rummaging over some le ge woods and field.s ; 
for on the morrow he expects to make a ‘ haul,’ 
as he terms it ; and as th« sun sets, goes in (piest 
of a bed at some rustic public-house. If he fails 
to procure one, eilljor because they cannot accom- 
modate him, or else Avill not do so at bis price — 
namely six])enco, he makes himself cornfortable in 
the hay-fields. With the tirst streak of light in the 
e.ist, he is astir, and lighting his pipe, bids us 


' making it last as long as possible. With regard 
to cookery, he is great at stews, and will manu- 
I'acture you a pie out of liver and bacon seasoned 
with some wild marjoram, which will go down 
very well even if you are not hungry. Then if 
reduced to rather a low ebb, he will make a very 
I)alatable mess out of a pennyworth of mussels, 
or half a cow’s heel and a few onions. 

With all such qualities to recommend him, and 
being able, as he usually is, to pay his wa}', it is 
not surprising that some of the fair sex occasionally 
pay him attentions with a view to matrimony ; but 
he turns a deaf ear to all their hints, feeling quite 


accompany him, for he must do his work speedily ' certain that he should either forget the appointed 
before the gamekeepers are up. Then Avith knife iii j day, or else flatly refuse to take the bride-elect 
baud he proceeds to cut and tie into large bundles ' to wife Avhen interrogated by the clergyman. By 
the Atnjpa hdladonna, growing plentifully around, ' the time the hop-picking season has commenced, 
and this Avitli our assi.stance he oonve3'8 to a place • he has usually reached the bottom of his purse, 
of concealment ; for be it observed that lierb lias a i and bos again to tramp it down into Kent. _As 
market Auilue of about eight pounds per ton in its far as earning money is concerned our Bohemian 
green state, and if he Avore caught cutting it, he ! friend does not find hop-picking of much use, 


might ho stopped. Long before the gamekeepers | 
are about, he has culled all the belladonna worth i 
liaving, and then prepares his breakfast. While 
having this meal, he avera to us that he is thor- 


ns he has no family to assist him; and children 
Avith their nimbler fingers can earn as much 
as he can. But Avhat Avith a little AA'ork by day, 
and playing a cracked tiddle in the publio- 


oughly enjoying himself, and that the excitement ! houses at night, he manages to make a pretty 
of gathering wild plants is every Avay as pleasurable | fair thing of it ; and upon returning home will 
to him as fox-hunting is to others. The next ' be sure to call at some of the Avharfs where he 
thing is to borrow a rickety old truck, or hire an j is known, and beg as much stray wood as he 
old mau with a donkey-cart to take his herbaceous j can carry to serve him for tiring, 
spoil to the nearest railway station, and thence ! Like a skilful general, it Avill be seen that he has 
to London ; whence in a day or two he will I a great many strategical points to fall back upon, 
have a post-office order for the quantity he has I In fact our vagabond can turn his hand to so 
sent. many things that he is rarely'at fault for resources, 

It must not be supposed however, that he is and as it is said of all of us that we each have a 
always fortunate either in finding saleable herbs or mission to fulfil in the world which nobody else 
in gathering them when found ; for the country- cau accomplish, Ave must not consider that the 
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life led by Mr Ilipsey is devoid of good points. 
Men like himself, of versatile powers, fill, undoubt- 
edly, a gap in the social system, aud give us 
some insight into the life of a literal vagabond. 


A STITCH IN TIME. 

I3I TWO CHAPTERS.— CHArTKR II. 

Had Mr Burton’s money been in jeopardy but a 
very few years later than the real date, the elec- 
tric telegraph would have laughed to scorn all his 
efforts ; but ho was just before that marvel — in its 
communication with Australia at anyrate, and he 
was glad to think he had yet a chance. Swift as 
may be the progress of a clipper steamer, yet even 
by the swiftest, the voyage to Australia is a long 
and monotonous passage, and to a man with sucli 
anxiety in his mind as was the lot of Mr Burton, 
it seems endless. 

Their passage was as prosperous and uneventful 
os a passage could be ; yet even then, one or two 
trifling incidents occurred to disturb him aud to 
fill him with the gloomiest forebodings of failure. 
One evening — they were far on their way then, aixl 
the greater part of the waste of water which they 
had to traverse lay behind them — Mr Burton was 
lounging on a bench at the stern of the vessel, 
watching the setting sun, which was spreading a 
sheet of gold over the calm sea, and thoughtfully 
smoking a cigar, when he heard a seaman, who 
was engaged in some duty near him, remark to 
bis comrade : ‘ 1 say, Bill, do you see that line, 
right under the sun tlierc ? ’ 

Bill nodded his assent. 

‘ Well,’ continued the other, ‘ that must bo the 
smoke of a steamer. I shouldn’t wonder if it ’s 
the mail.’ 

In an instant Burton was on liis feet, the cigar 
was flung into the sea, and he was gazing, with 
his hand shading his eyes, in the direction of the 
setting sun. He could see nothing. The practised 
eyes of the seamen were prohaVdy able to trace 
the line of which they spoke ; but the passenger 
could see nothing. He did not care about sjteak- 
ing to the men on the subject, lest he shoidd shew 
too much anxiety ; but he j)aced the deck until 
the last of the passengers had letired to his cabin 
and the moon was full in the sky, yet nothing had 
be been able to discover ; nor did the fresh watch 
who came upon deck refer to any following 
vessel, so he hoped that at anyrate the strange ship 
— if one there really had been — was not gaining 
on them. 

It is certainly not necessary to dwell on the 
closeness with which Mr Burton followed their 
progress on the chart, or the constancy with wliich 
he was present at the heaving of the log ; .all 
this goes without telling, as the French .«ay. But 
another result of his intense anxiety to reach 
Australia was that he became very nervous, and 
the least thing, such as the slightest surmise uttered 
in his hearing, was enough to startle liim ; and 
one morning he could not touch his Ijroakfast 
hecause he heard the officer who had charge of the 
watch during the night, say to the ofliccr who 
relieved him : ‘ I thought I saw the smoke of a' 
steamer about two ImsUs. She was to the nor’ard, 


Yet the lieutenant — they are, all lieutenants and 
captains to landsmen — might have been right in 
his first conjecture ! There might have been a 
steamer * to the noriard,’ going faster than them- 
selves, and this might have Wen the dreaded 
mail ! 

These examples will give a fair idea of the 
tension of Mr Burton’s nerves ; and as they drew 
nearer their port, as a matter of course his anxiety 
increased. But when they steamed gallantly into 
the noble bay on which the town, or rather its port, 
stands, and came nearer and nearer to the quay, 
and saw no long black hull with double funnel 
lying there, a great weight seemed taken from 
Burton’s breast, aud he felt that his long and 


excitiiK 


struggl 


at last won for 


and going faster than ourselves — at least so I 
thought at first ; but I could make nothing out fo,* 
certain, mid there was no sail in sight at sunrise.’ 


reward. 

It was late in the afternoon when the screw 
of the Cerherm at last ceased to churn and froth 
the water, and her gnait engines were fairly 
stopped. 

‘You will spend the niglit with us?’ said the 
skipper; ‘you will be too late for any business 
in Pelham to-night.’ 

Pelham, as the reader will probably have divined 
without any explanation, was the chief town of 
the province, the town wliere the head office of 
the Gulf Bank was located. Tliey said ‘located’ 
there, and used indeed a good many Yaukei? 
phrases. Baughang was the name — a native name 
— of the port at which the < '‘•rherus was now 
anchored, and was c«.>nnected witli the provincial 
capital by a short line of railway. 

]Mr Burton returned hi.s best thanks to the 
captain for his invitation ; but his nerve and 
energy had now returned, and he resolved not 
to lose one minute in his entorjirist;. So he 
declined the invitation ; and h.-aving directions for 
his luggage to be sent to a certain bold — lu! knew 
Pelham well enough, liaviiig lived there once — ho 
quitted the ship, after the Inautiest possilde fare- 
well from captain, officers, engineers, and crew — 
went straight to the railway depot and took hi.s 
ticket; but just .as he asked for it, tlie .statiuri- 
' master entered and fi.aid to the clerk : ‘ The mail 
I is in ; she is signalled.’ 

I The packet then was inside the Head.s ! She 
I was not three lionns heiiind them! It wa.s now 
I p.ast live o’clock ; all business was over .for the 
; day ; the letters would he sent on at ©nee ; the 
I Pelham branch of the great Gulf Bank would not 
take down it.s sliuttcr.s in the morning ; and he 
was a ruined man. Yet there was just one 
chance, one hare pos.sibility, and slight as it 
was, he deterniiiied to try it. ‘If they don’t tele- 
graph,’ he thouglit, a-s the train slackened speed 
at the end of its brief nm— ‘ ami 1 don’t see 
why they should— 1 may yet get my money out 
of the lire. It is worth a trial, and wiu or lose 
T ’ll try it.’ He of course knew that ho was some 
hours ahead of even the earliest intelligence which 
could be sent from the mail-boat, and his scheme 
would succeed or fail in that time. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he went straight 
to the bank, which had long been closed for the 
day by the time he arrived ; but his old acquaint- 
ance Mr Fred Ilockman, the manager, lived on 
the premises, and was delighted to see him. ‘ I 
thought you had settled down in England,’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘ I had no idea you were in the 
colony.’ 
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daresay not/ returned Burton, who was on 
thorns during the greeting and inquiries natural 
to such. meeting. * I have come to see you as 
soon as I cohh’ 'y- which was strictly true — ‘and I 
want you ta^do ihe a favour. I want you to save 
me a great deal of time and trouble.’ 

'’Indeed! And what is it, Burton?’ was the 
very natural response. 

* I want my money out to-night,’ said Mr Burton 
bluntly. 

‘ What ! All V exclaimed the manager. 

‘ Yes ; all,’ returned the other. 

‘ Oh I it ’s impossible ; quite out of the question,’ 
said the banker. ‘Business is entirely over for 
the day, as you must very well know.’ 

‘ I do know it,’ said Mr Burton. ‘ I know that 
all ordinary business is over; but I know very well 
that you have often paid depositors Later than this, 
and that you can give it to me if you like. Admit, 
Fred — you can if you please.’ 

‘Well,’ said the manager hesitatingly, ‘ I can if 
I choose, I own ; but we don’t care about doing 
things out of the usual course.’ 

‘I suppose it was in the usual course then,’ 
retorted Burton, ‘ that your directors asked me, as 
a personal favour not to remove my money, when 
I hud a good oiler ? You know, Fred, that it was 
voluntarily promised at ih.'it time that I should 
have my deposit on the instant whenever I chose 
to ask for it.’ 

‘Yes; that’.s very true,’ said the manager; ‘I 
well remember the understanding; and if it’s of 
importance to yon — 

‘It is of the utmost importance, 1 fissure you,’ 
interrupted Burton. ‘ 1 don’t want to bore you 
with particulars ; but T wish to change ray invest- 
ment ; and if I don’t get the money — in gold if 
possible — lo-night, the chance will be lost. Will 
you or will you not do it That is all.’ 

‘ I supj^ose 1 must let you have it, as your 
money is only on deposit, '‘.“aid the manager slowly ; 

‘ but it is I'cally very unusual. However, say no 
more ; you shall have it. We will drink a bottle 
of wine in honour of old time.s, and tlien’ 

‘E.vcuse my abruptness,’ said Burton, who was 
half-way towards ii brain-fever with nervous excite- 
ment, .and who was every moment hearing gallop- 
ing horses and hurried steps where all wa.s silence. 
‘Let me have the money first, and 1 will staml as 
many b.ottles of wine as you choose to drink while 
1 am in the colony. But 1 must be back at my 
hotel in half an liuur from this time, or it i.s all 
of no use.’ 

‘ Your ])eoplo are confoundedly sharp dealers 
then,’ grumbled the manager, as he rose delibe- 
rately irom his chair. ‘ Tliey ought to know von 
are a solvent party, .and that your word is as good 
for the money — ay, ns our own.’ 

‘Well, never mind that, Fred,’ said Barton. 
‘Let me have the money, and I can get my busi- 
ness done in an hour; and then’ 

‘Ah I it ’s of no use making an appointment 
later on in the evening,’ interrupted the manager ; 
‘I have an engagement for to-night, so we can’t 
have a chat after your business is completed. We 
will leave it till to-morrow.’ With this he quitted 
the room ; summoned the watchman, who was 
already on duty ; and after an interval, which 
might really have been ten minutes, but which 
seemed to the merchant as though it would never 
end, the slow step of Mr Rockmarf, who was j 


corpulent and heavy in build, was heard return- 
ing, He bore a small leathern case, whose dis- 
tended sides shewed it was crammed with some- 
thing ; and a guess at its contents made Mr 
Burton’s heart leap. 

Little divining the condition of his visitor, the 
manager quietly sat down, drew towards him a 
sloping desk, on which were writing materials; 
and after adjusting his spectades with more care 
and accuracy than, it appeared to Burton, any 
man’s spectacles could possibly require, proceeded 
I to write out a receipt for the money. Burton 
execrated the slow and formal style in which his 
friend lm«l been taught to write, as he watched 
ihe carefully finished up-and-down stroke of eve^ 
letter. The manager had got about half-way in 
his task when, struck by a sudden thought, he 
I smiled, laid down his pen, and then shakmg hia 
I he.ad, as a man does when he half-regretfidly 
recalls the memory of some past enjoyment, said : 

‘ Lor bless me ! you were running in my mind 
nearly all day on Saturday last. What do you. 
think ? Why, I met poor old Davy Bobbins ’ 

‘ Oh ! confound Did you though 1 ’ ex- 

claimed Burton, ‘Well, let us get this business 
out of hand, and we will have a talk about the 
old fellow.’ 

‘ I’oor old chap ! ’ mnsed Mr Rockman ; ‘ he 
seems very much broken. Quite a different man 
I’rom what’ 

‘ Now really, Rockman ! ' exclaimed Barton, 
‘ you forget how precious my time is. Do go on ; 
there ’s a good fellow.’ 

Tims adjured, the man.ager resumed his writing 
as slowly as before, but it was done at last. ‘ Sign 
that, iny boy,’ said he, pushing the document 
to w.ards "his visitor. ‘You will find that correct, 
1 think.’ 

Burton signed it instantly without reading a 
line, and tossed it back. 

‘You always were a cool hand,’ said the manager 
half- reprovingly and half-adrairingly ; ‘but I think 
I should look at what I signed, when it concerned 
a respectable number of thousand.s.' 

Burton smiled feebly ; the situation was too 
painfully interesting for him to do more. Tlie 
manager carefully placed the receipt in a drawer 
I of the table, opened the case, and taking out a 
' huge bundle of notes, commenced to count them. 

‘ You don’t mind Jacob’s and Levy’s dnil’t on 
I Rothschild for three thousand, do you ?’ he said. 

! ‘ If you won’t take that, I can’t do it until ’ 

I ‘ Oh, never mind 1 ’ interrupteil Burton ; ‘ any- 
I thing will do. Cut away ; there ’s a good fellow.’ 
i ‘ Our gold and our own notes are locked up in. 
i the inner safe ; but here is Colonial Bank paper, 
whicli may perhaps serve as well, unless ’ 

‘Quito "satisfactory,’ interrupted the reliey^ 
merchant, as he eyed the welcome ^ notes ; ‘quite 
good enough, Fred. Fray proceed ! ’ 

Mr Rockman stared impressively ut him for a 
few seconds through hi.s gold spot Lacies, as though 
such haste over so soleinu <i matter were uiiaeenuy, 
if not woi'se ; however, he went on. without 
remark. ‘ Five — five -two threes — one — two — 
three-^-'four^ “~“Wheii at that instant a hack— ^ 
AiigHc6, a cab— dashed up to the door, and a 
thundering double-knock followed. 

^ Hollo ! What’s up now T exclaimed the 
lhauager, pausing in Jus counting. 

‘ Go on ! go on ! Never mind the door/ cried 


CHAMBERS’S JOTTRHAL. 


Barton, half-rising from his seat. ‘Why don’t 
you go onf’ 

‘ Don’t be ridiculous, Barton,’ said the manager. 
‘Any one would think you had been drinking.— 
Come in.’ These last words were iu answer to 
a tap at the door ; and tlie w’atclunan presented 
himself. ‘Well, what is it?’ said the manager, 
turning to him, quite unconscious that his visitor 
had gathered himself up for a dash at the notes 
the moment the man spoke. ‘ Who was there V 

‘It was a mistake, sir,’ replied the watchman. 
The hack-driver was a stranger, and drove here 
instead of to the Royal Colonial.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the manager. ‘ Yon may go, 
Dennis. — Now then, Mr Burton, wo will proceed. 
Let me see, where was I ? Five — five — two threes, 
—one — one,’ &c. ; and so on he went until his 
bundle of notes was exhausted. TJie draft on 
Rothschild was duly indor.<?ed ; the whole were 
restored to the case, and the case was hauded 
to Mr Barton, after he had given up his deposit 
; note. 

[ ‘ Of course,’ added the manager, ‘ there ’s the 

I balance of interest due to y'ou, which tu-morrow 
w'e shall make out when you call, and ’ 

‘ That ’s all right,’ said Burton ; ‘ but now 1 
must be going.’ 

‘You won’t stop then? You arc quite sure?’ 
said the manager, as his customer rose. ‘ Well, 
good-night. Take care of tlie wallet. A.s j’our 
hotel is so short a distance from here, you may 
be safe ; but if you had to leave the lamjis for 
‘ an instant, 1 should say ; “ Take a hack.” Oood- ' 
night.’ I 

They shook hands and parted. Burton’s fir.«t ! 
act was to inclose his precious case in a small ' 
locked satchel, which he then handeil to the : 
landlord, and saw it securely deposited in the j 
great iron safe wdiich all such places kec]> ; ■ 
then he drank off at a single gulp such a draught ' 
of brandy-aud-water as excited tlie audible admi- i 
, ration of two or three men who w'ere lounging at \ 
I the saloon bar. Had it not been for this potent | 
draught, he must have fainted ; and as it was, he | 
■was fain to lie down, being thoroughly worn out 
and exhausted by tbe events of the day. In spite 
of his excitement, he slept soundly, so soundly and 
so long that the clanging of the breakfast- bell 
roused him from sleep, and hastily dressing him- 
self, he went down to the saloon. At the very j 
first glance he coaid see that something of interest | 
■was under discussion, for instead of sitting apart 
at separate tables, the guests were all gathered iu 
earnest groups, talking and gesticul.-iling like so 
many Frenchmen. As he made his way to a 
vacant table, a gentleman who, like hiniself, had i 
just entered tlie room, said : ‘ Pretty state of j 
things this, sir. What do you think of the news ?’ 

*I really have not heard of any news this 
moniipg,’ returned Burton ; ‘ indeed I have but 
just left my room, having oversle]>t myself.’ 

‘ Why, my dear sir,’ exclaimed the other, evi- 
dently gratified at finding some one to whom he J 
could be the first to impart the tidings— why, I 
have you not heard ? The great Gulf of Carpen- 
taria and Northern Australia Bank — the best bank 
iu the province, has gone ! Gone, sir ! The mail 
came iu last night with peremptory orders to j 
close ; ^ our bank won’t open this morning ; and } 
it is said the depositors won’t get half-a-crown in | 
the pound. — Why,’ pursued his new friend ■with j 


a sudden change of tone, ‘yoa ore not a loser, I 
hope ? ’ 

‘I ! 0 clear, no. Certainly not. By no means,’ 
incoherently replied Burton, wbo^ound great diffi- 
culty in eoilecting himself sufficiiutlyirto say any- 
thing. 

‘ i was afraid you W’ere hit,’ said the other, ‘ you 
j turned so pale. So, as I wa.s telling you ’ 

Mr Burton had civility enough to pay an out- 
j ward show of attention to what followed ; but the 
i tir-st great announcement had cifectually discounted 
i the interest of the narrative. 

I Directly his breakfast was over, he set out for 
j the Colonial Bank, where he exchanged his notes 
i for a draft payable to himself on his London 
I bankers. He then repaired to the shipping office, 
i to learn when the next packet sailed for England, 
j as he was now ready to return, ay, even at so short 
I a notice as that on which ho had started. lie 
I had not gone fifty yards from the hank before he 
i came face to face with Mr Bockman. He felt, 

I it must he owned, a little sheepish at this 
! rencontre ; but no such sentiment ai^pcared to 
, inlluence the manager. 

! ‘Hollo! old fellow!’ he exclaimed, as heartily 
as ho could, under the depressing circumstances, 
i ‘I’ll be shot if you wore not in luck last night. 

I But I ’ill glad you got your money, as 1 w'ell 
! know you only left it in to oblige the directors, 

■ and perhaps myself as an old friend. If you had 
I left it in one day longer, you could not have 
I touched a penny.’ 

‘ You don't say so ! ’ exclaimed Burton. 

‘ But I do though,’ returned his friend ; ‘ and 1 
think, old fellow, as you have been so lucky, 1 
may jusliliably say 1 will drink that bottle of 
wine to-night at your expense. 1 think, friend 
Caleb, you may stand (hat.’ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ exclaimed Burton, immensely 
relieved to find how philosophically the manager 
was treating what liad beTm almo.st life or death to 
him, ‘ if there is a good bottle of port in Pelham, 
you shall have it, or fifty such if you will drink 
them.’ 

‘ Come, that’s handsome,’ returned the manager 
I good-tempcredly. ‘ But what is your hurry now ? 
Where are you running to ?’ 

‘ 1 am off to the 6hi])ping office,’ said Burton, ‘ to 
see •ft'hen tlie next packet sails for England.’ 
i ‘TJie next packet can make no diffurgnee to 
you,’ said Mr Rock man ; ‘you won’t finish vour 
business in time for her ; every one could have 
told you that the Hercules sails to-moiTOW.’ 

‘ 'I'o-morrow ? ’ echoed Burton. ‘ Good ! I will 
send round the port wine to-night, Fred ; but at 
present you xn u.st excuse me.’ 

Tlie tale need bo no longer drawn out, as noth- 
ing of interci?t remains to be told. The Hercules 
did sail the next day, Mr Barton being a pas- 
senger ; his friend the manager was intensely 
astoiislied to hear this at first; but having received 
a hint that ilr Burton had only arrived by the 
Cerberus, his astonishment was changed to a feeling 
of the deepest admiration ; and hara^ed though he 
was, coTisequent on the change in the fortunes of 
the Bank, he saw bis friend off, and over and 
over again expressed his aclmiration, which as just 
said, was of the deepest, at bis tact and ener^. 

The voyage of the Hercules was a speedy and 


prosperous one 


that when Mr Burton ro- 


appeared ifi his accustomed haunts, after what 


CALCULATING BY MACHINERY. 


Beemed to his acquaintances a very brief absence, 
few suspected that in the short interval he had 
travelled lldrty thousand miles and saved a 
fortune. The shabby Captain never knew what 
Mr Burton done ; but he had reason for 
saying, as he often did over his glass of grog at 
bis favourite tavern, that ‘ Caleb Burton was one 
of the most libertil fellows he had ever mot, and 
bore no grudge against a man for owing him a 
trifle.’ 

It only remains to add that the hero of this 
perfectly true talc is alive and well, atid belongs 
to a race of shrewd-headed Scotchmen. 

CALCULATING BY MACHINEllY. 

Wk have been asked whether a brief description, 
intelligible to readers not versed in the abstruse- 
ness of mathematics, nor much inclined to the dull 
details of mechanical construction, could be given 
in this Journal of a Calculating ]\Iachine adveited 
to at a meeting of the British Association ? Any- 
thing very attractive the subject cannot well be ; 
but perhaps a bnv words bearing on it may be 
iutere.sf.ing. 

Dr Spottiswood is the ])resent President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
his twelve months’ oeenpaney of that ollicc extend- 
ing from th(‘, autumn of 1B78 to the autumn of 
1870. In liis ripening address at Dublin he dis- 
coursed learnedly on the recent progress of science, 
esj)ecittlly those liranehei which touch mathema- 
tical and jOiysical investigations. Accuracy in 
calculations he ])oiuled to as one of the most 
imjxntant elements of scientific ]n’ogress ; seeing 
that the truth of an asserted priueijile or general 
law must necessarily be greatly dependent on 
the correctness of the ligares relating to quan- 
tities, numbers, measures, weights, ratios, propor- 
tions, and the like. Mr Babbage, the celebrated 
inventor of the two calculating machines which 
boar bis name, used to say, wlien speaking of the 
dilliculty of insuring accuracy in the long nume- 
rical calculations of theoretical astronomy, that 
the science which in itself is the most accurate 
and certain of all had, through its innate diflicul- 
ties, become inaccurate and uncertain in some of 
its results. This feeling had much to do with the 
determination he formed to bring mechanism to 
the aid of calculation. 

There %ya8 certainly something likely to whet 
the curiosity of his hearers in the remarks made 
on tliis subject by Dr Spottiswood. Going far 
be}'ond mere calculating machines is a contrivance 
introduced two or three years ago by PTOfes-sor 
.Tames Thomson, who occupies the chair of Civil 
Engineering and Mechanics at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. 

‘Professor James Thomson,’ said Dr Spottis- 
woocl, ‘ has constructed an apparatus which by 
means of the mere friction ol‘ a disk, a cylinder, 
and a ball, is capable of effecting a variety of 
the complicated calculations which occur iif the 
highest applications of mathematics to physical 
problems. By its aid it seems that an unskilled 
labourer may, in a given time, perform the 
work of ten skilled mathematicians. The 
machine is applicable alike to the •alcnlatiou 


I of tidal, of magnetic, of meteorological, and per- 
haps also of all other periodic phenomena. It 
will solve differential equations of the second and 
perhaps even of higher orders. And through the 
same invention, the problem of finding the free 
motions of any number of mutually attracting 
particles, unrestricted by any of the approximate 
suppositions required in the treatment of the 
lunar and planetary theories, is reduced to the 
simple process of turning a harulk.’ All this 
makes one think that the turning of a handle is 
a work more worthy of respect than the world is 
generally in the habit of supposing; the brain- 
work consists in determining and arranging what 
shall follow this merely mechanical process. Dr 
Spottiswood added : ‘ When Faraday had com- 
pleted the experimental part of a physical problem. 


spoil iswoou auaea : • wnen i<araaay naa com- 
pleted the experimental part of a physical problem, 
and desired tliat it should thenceforth be treated 
matbeniatically, he used irreverently to say ; 
“ Hand it over to the calculators.” But truth is 
even stranger than fiction ; and if he had lived 
until our day he might with perfect propriety 
have said : “ Iland it over to the machine.” ’ 

All calculating machines of earlier invention 
are much more complicated than ‘a mere disk, 
ball, and cylinder.’ The Roman abacus, the Chinese 
shwanpan, the graduated rod.s called Napiei^s 
banes, and the sliding-rule, are, it is true, not very 
intricate in construction ; but when calculating 
machines are spoken of, we understand something 
comprising a greater number of working parts, 
conjoined in action by various mechanical con- 
trivances. Pascal constructed a machine for work- 
ing out sums in the first four rules of arithmetic. 
It consisted of a series of cylinders working on 
a system through the medium of toothed wheels ; 
each cylinder liad figures or numerals marked on 
it. One wheel had twelve teeth to calculate 
I)ence ; another had twenty to calculate shillings ; 
while the rest had ten teeth each for the purpose 
of adding up units to make tens, tens to nake 
hundreds, hundreds to make thousands, and so 
on. The apparatus was ‘set’ to its work as a 
boy would set a sum on his slate, and by turning 
one cylinder, the other cylinders and the wheels 
were set in action, producing a result which made 
its appearance as a sum, a difference, a product, 
or a quotient, according as the setting might 
be for addition, subti-action, multiplication, or 
division. 

More than half a century ago the late Mr 
Babbage described before the Royal Astronomical 
Society two inacUines, which he had designed (not 
constructed) for working mathematical jnoblems, 
and printing the results with inked type. The 
English government, after an investigation of the 
matter by a fully competent scientific committee, 
consented to bear the cost of perfecting one or 
both inacliines for performing and printing mathe- 
matical tobies useful in navigation and other 
branches of science. Ho bally was the affair 
managed however, that the scheme has never 
been brought to a successful issue ; the details 
were frequently being changed, the working draw- 
ings were exceedingly elaborate, new tools had to 
be invented, workmen had to be instructed, and 
Mr Babbage himself was a difficult man for the 
officials to deal with. First and last, the govern- 
ment advanced seventeen thousand pounds for this 
effterprise ; and the result is an unfinished 
machine, phiced in the keeping of King’s College, 


CHAMBEBS'S JOITBIfAll 


If tliilB maeMne, called bjr Bab- 

iMge a would hare performed a 

T«sfc aum^ 9l( ifedctibiaeiloal and algebraical calco- 
Monti, pnaiMet eolations of problems with 
tonetiii^ mmtXif. Another, which he called an 
Anafotspol but which only exists on paper, 

wonla IkKye grappled with problems of a higher 
xnaibematical grade. To describe either of these 
inretnUons in a popular periodical is out of the 
^ttestion ; the complexity of wheels, cylinders, 
i^es, movable bolts, toothed gear, wedges, lei'ers, 
pons, pivots, pointers, triggers, claws, cogs, spiral 
rorings, ratchet wheels, &c., is such as to render 


the task hopeless. 

Numerous other combinations of moving parts 
have been devised, less elaborate but more practic- 
able than those of Babbage. Stiilfel has invented 
an arithmetical machine, in which three cylinders 
are so arranged that they con work all the simpler 
rules of arithmetic, carrying multiplication up to 
millions b^ millions ; if the machine is required to 
solve an impossible sum, such as subtracting a 
larger number from a smaller, or dividing a smaller 
sum by a greater, it refuses, and rings a bell as an 
admonition ! Colmar invented an arithmometer 
in which the action is rather by plates sliding in 
grooves than by rotating cylinders ; like Staffers, 
it can perform addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, and evolution. Wertheimer, l)y 
means of a metiil plate with indexes, notches, 
teeth, and hoIe.s, lias contrived an apparatus lor 
adding and subtracting sums of money. Bara- 
nowski’s invention is for calculating wages, prices, 
interest, and other suras of money; it is known as 
the Ready Reckoner, and is worked ])y means of a 
handle which reveals figures or numerals in open- 
ings in a brass plate. Schott, Lalnnne, Uoget, 
Manrel, Roth, Slovinski, and Scheutz hav<i in like 
manner invented machines for solving antlimetic.il 
problems. Of the.se, Scheutz’s excite-i gn at admi- 
ration among scientific men ; !Mr Babbigo highly 
extolled it, and deplored that it had found a 
purchaser in America instead of in England. It 
can compute mathematical tables, calculate to 
sixteen places of figures, and stamp on a plate of 
lead the result up to eight places, producing a 
matrix or mould from which a cluhH cast in 
type-metal can be obtained, .suitable for printing 
from ; it does its work at the rate of twenty- 
five figures or numerals per minute, calculated, 
recorded, and stamped in metal — an eiior either 
in the calculating or the printing being almost 
impossible. 

Professor James Thomson’s machine is specially 
remarkable for its simplicity. Dr Spottisw ood, as 
we have seen, characterised it as coinpri.-ing little 
more than a disk, a ball, and a cylinder. Ftoni 
the inventor’s own description, given before the 
Royal Society in 1876, it appears that the <lisk 
rotates on an inclined or oblique axis, that the 
cylinder rotates on a horizontal axis, and that tin* 
ball himply rests at one point on the inclined disk, 
and at another against the curved side of the 
cylinder. The cylinder is wholly disconnected 
from the disk, by any wheel, lever, or other 
mechanism. When the disk is made to rotate by 
turning a winch-handle, it gives a peculiar motion 
to the ball, and this imparts rotary motion to | 
the cylinder. Simple as is the action, all .sim- 
plicity depaiuj when we come to the Professoi'-i 
account of the mode in which abstruse mathe- 


matico-physical problems^ iu|» solved by its aid : 
wo hero enter a region into which the Jotirnal 
humbly confesses its unfitness to acoompat^ the 
accomplished .inventor of the .apparatus, When 
Board schools have had twenty operation, 
perhaps the boys will duly underatand the achieve- 
ment of ‘ finding the free motions of any number 
of mutually attracting partielea, unrestricted by 
any of the approximate soppositions required in 
the treatment of the lunar and planetary theories,’ 
hi/ merely turning a luindk, 

A few words on a somewhat allied subject—- 
vientnl calculation as compared ndth machine 
calculation. 

Mr George Bidder, G.E., whose death was 
recently reported, attracted great attention while 
a mere boy by his amazing quickness of mental 
calculation. Many scientific pcr-ims visited and 
tested him, and from a contemporary record we 
extract the following as a few examples of the 
questions he answered, and the time taken to 
aiKswor them: ‘How many times does a wheel 
7 feet 3 inches in eircumfereucc revolve in a distance 
of 13 mile.s 3 furhmgs ? Answer (m one minute), 
9740* times. — What is the product of 62,473,864, 
multiplied by 27,356 ? Answer (m three and a 
half minutes), 1,709, 03.’), 5S4. - What is the cube 
root of 122,61.5,327,232 I Answer (in two and a 
half minute-), 4!)t’A — If the Bible cnnt.iins 743 
pages, ear'll p.igi* 57 lino-, and e<ich line 17 words, 
hou m.any word- are there m the book I Answer 
(in less than a minute), 71 9,967.- statue stands 
between two trees ; the pedestal of the .statue is 
90 I'fct from the top of eai h tiee, the one tree h 
60, the other .51 feet high ; required the di-tiiine 
between the two trees ( Answer (in one minute,, 
139 feet.’ 

A number of other questions put to the boy, 
he answeivil with a-tonishing r.ipidity and accu- 
raejq the prote s being entirely mental. The 
numbei.s were in no reduced to writing, but 
merely spoken aloud to him, and by repeating 
them to himself he kejil them in his memory. It 
was noticed that in getting the inoduct of two or 
more numbers, he generally foun<l the liighc-t 
numbers fir-t, shewing that he did not woik by 
ordinary rules. The answer to the second ques- 
tion given above is oliviousl.v wrong ; but the 
error is probably in the newspaper rej'ort, as 
three figure- are left out. Tin*, qjualion, it 
may be noticed, can be done by an "ordinaiily 
quick urillimeticiau within the time taken b.v the 
famoii-. ‘calculating boy;’ but the dilhculfy of 
arranging live, long rows of figures in the mind 
and thou adding them together makes the feat a 
remaikalile one. 

TO MY SWEETHEART. 

Tikt one and one m-akt, redly two — 

Mo-t jiooplu will acknowkdrt' true; 

Yf't (‘vun to tkii rule wo find 
Evcoplioii dear to loicr’h mind ; 

Thus, jo’i ami I, ami J and jou, 

An one and one, and still mt two ; 

Least, so to me the figures run, 

Foi surely, darling, we are One ! , 
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ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS. 
Lovehs of Art arc bocoiiiin," more numerous year 
by year ; and — thouj'b not perliai>s in exact pro- 

])ortion tlierc is in consequence a j^Towiii" interest 

in the men who are producing and have produced 
the wonderful works wliieli delight us so much. 
A number of very interesting facts and anecdotes 
about Art and Artists have been recently col- 
lected and published by Mr Diprose, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London. A few of tln^se we apj)end. 

Sir David Wilkie from the character of his 
■delineations will .always be a great favourite. We 
are Imre told how ho became a painter. ‘.Sir 
.lolin Sinclair happening once to dine in company 
with Wilkie, iv<ked in the course of coinau'satiou 
if any particular circuiuhtama; had led him to 
adopt his jwolession. Sir John impiired : “Had 
your father, mollnw, or any of your relations a 
turn for painting ? or what led vou to follow that 
art ? " 

‘To which Wilkie replied ; “The truth is. Sir 
John, that yon made me u painter.” 

“ How ! I I” exclaimed the Baronet. “ I never 
had the pleasure of meeting jnm before.” 

‘Wilkie then gave the following explanation: 
“When- -you were drawing up the Statistical 
Account of Scotland, my father, who was ,a clergy- 
man in Fife, had much corre.«pondence with you 
respecting his parish ; in the counse of which you 
sent him a coloured drawing of a seddier in "the 
uniform of your Highland p’eucible Regiment. I 
was so delighted with the sight, that J was con- 
stantly drawing copies of it ; and lhu.s, insensibly, 
1 was transformed into a painter.'” 

‘Never,’ relates Haydon, ‘was anything more 
extraordinary than the modesty and siiuidicity of 
Wilkie at the period of his production of “ The 
Village Politicians.” Jackson told me he had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading him to send this 
celebrated picture to the ExhibitioJi ; and said he : ' 
“ I remember his bewildered astonishment at the i 
prodigious enthusiasm of the people at the Exhibi- j 
tion, when it went May 1806.” | 

‘ On the Sunday after the private day and dinner, ! 


The Nem said : “ A young Scotchman, by name 
Wilkie, bus a wonderful work.” 1 (Haydon) 
immediately sallied forth, took up Jackson, and 
avviiy we rushed to Wilkie. We found him in his 
parlour in Norton Street, at breakfast. “Wilkie,” 
.said I, “your name i.s in the paper.” “Is it 
really !” said be, staring with delight. I then read 
the puff ore rotnndo (in a clear voice) ; and Jack- 
son, I, and he in an ec.stasy joined bauds and 
danced round the table.’ 

We mu.st not pass from Wilkie without relating 
the following amusing story. ‘On the birth of 
the son of a friend — afterwards a popular novelist 
-Sir David Wilkie was requested to become one 
of the sponsors for the child. Sir David, -whose 
studies of human nature extended to everything 
but infant human nature, bad evidently been 
refreshing his boyish recollections of kittens and 
jnippies, for after looking intently into the child’s 
cyc.s a.s it was held up for his inspection, he 
exclaimed to the father with serious astonishment 
and satisfaction : “He .sees!”’ 

‘ During the re.sidence in England of Haydn 
the celebrated composer, one of the royal Princes 
commissioned .Sir Joshua Re^molds to paint his 
[Haydn’s] portrait. Haydn went to the residence 
of the painter and g.'ive him a sitting; but he soon 
grew tired. Sir Joshua, with his usual care for his 
I'eputation, wouhl not i)aint a man of such distin- 
guished genius with a stupid countenance, and in 
consequence he adjoiirned the sitting to another 
day. The same weariness and want of expression 
occurring at the next attempt, Sir Joshua com- 
municated the eirciiiastance to the commissioning 
Prince, who contrived the following stratagem. He 
sent to the painter’s house a pretty Herman girl 
who -was in the service of the Queen. Haydn took 
his scat for the third time ; and as soon as the con- 
versation began to flag, a curtain rose, and the fair 
German addressed him in his native tongue with 
a most elegant compliment. Haydn, delighted, 
overwhelmed the cnchautre.ss with questions ; his 
countenance recovered its animation, and Sir 
Joshua rapidly and successfully seized its traits.’ 

‘ Opie was once painting an old beau of fashion. 



liVlienever this gentleman thought the painter was 
touching the mouth, he screwed it up in a most 
ridiculous manner. Opie, who was a blunt man, 
said very quietly: “Sir, if you w’ant tho mouth 
left out, I will do it with pleasure.” ’ 

To return to Sir Joshua Reynolds. We are told 
of his * Puck ’ that ‘ this merry imp is the portrait 
of a child, which was painted without any par- 
ticular aim as to character. When Alderman 
Boydell saw it, he said : “ Sir Joshua, if you will 
make this pretty thing into a Puck for my 
Shahpcarc Gallery, I will give you a hundred 
guineas for it.” The painter smiled and said little, 
as was his custom. A few hours’ happy labour 
made the picture what we see it.’ 

‘Sir Joshua once hearing of a young artist 
who had become embaiTassed by an injudicious 
marriage, and was on the ijoint of being arrested, 
immediately hurried to his residence, to inquire 
into the case. The unfortunate artist told the 
melancholy particulars of his situation ; adding 
that forty pounds would enable him to compound 
with his creditors. After some further conversa- 
tion, Sir Joshua rose to talve his leave, telling the 
distressed painter he "would do something for him. 
When bidding him adieu at the door. Sir Joshua 
took him by the hand, and after squeezing it 
cordially, hurried off with a benevolent triumph 
in his heart ; while the astonished and relieved 
artist found in his hand u bank-note for one 
hundred pounds ! ’ 

Of Gainsborough we are told that ‘ both himself 
and his neighbours w'ere iguoraut of his geniu.s, 
until one day — he was then residing at Sudbury — 
seeing a country fellow looking wistfully over hi.s 
garden w'all at some pears, he caught up a bit of 
board, and painted him so inimitably well that, 
the board being placed upon the wall, several of 
the neighbouring gentry and farmers immediately 
recognised the figure of a thief who had paid 
3 nany unwelcome visits to their gardens ; and 
being, by means of this impromptu portrait, 
charged by one of them with the robbery of his 
orchard, the thief acknowledged his guilt, and 
agreed, in order to avoid a worse fate, to enlist.’ 

Haydon’s ‘Mock Election’ was painted in this 
wise. As many other artists have been both 
before and since, Haydon was in difficulties, and 
in July 1827 was an inmate of the King’s Bench 
Prison. One day some of his fellow-prisoners got 
up a burlesque of an election. ‘ I was sitting in 
my own apartment,’ writes the painter, ‘ buried 
in my own reflections, melancholy, but not despair- 
ing, at the darkness of my prospects and the 
unprotected condition of my wife and children, 
when a tumultuous and hearty laugh below 
brought me to my window. In spite of my own 
sorrows, I laughed out heartily when I saw the 
occasion.’ 

Haydon sketched the grotesque scene, painted 
it in four months, with the aid of noblemen and 
friends, and the advocacy of the press in exciting 
. the i^mpathy of the country. The picture proved 


attractive os an exhibition ; still better, it was 
purchased by King George* IV. for five htmdWBd 
pounds ; and it was conveyed from the Egyptian 
Hall to St James’s Palace. A cpmmittee of gentle- 
men then rmdertook Mr Haydonie affairs ; an^ 
with the purchase-money of the picture an^ tho 
proceeds of the exhibition, the painter was restored 
to his family. In 1828 he painted, as a com- 
pauion to tliis picture, ‘The Chairing of the 
Members,’ which was bought by Mr Francis of 
Exeter for three hundred guineas. 

“‘Not one in ten thousand perhaps,” it has been 
said, “can move his ears.” The celebrated Mr 
Mery used, when lecturing, to amuse his pupils 
by saying that in one thing he surely belonged 
to the long-eared tribe ; upon which he would 
move his ears very rapidly backwards and for- j 
wards. Albinus the celebrated anatomist had 
the same jtower, wliieh is performed by little 
muscles not seen. Mr Haydon tried it once in 
painting, with great effect In his picture of “ Mac- 
beth,” painted for Sir George Beaumont, when tho 
Thane was listening in liorror, before committing 
the murder, tho artist ventured to press the ears 
forward like an animal in fright, to give an idea 
of trying to catch the nearest sound. It is very 
effective, and increases amazingly the terror of the 
scene, without tho spectator’s being aware of the 
reason,’ 

A very interesting fact, which will be new to 
many, is thus given, ‘That Tenterden steeple 
was the cause of Goodwin Sands does not apfKjar 
a whit more strange than that in the Foundling 
Hospital originated tho Koyal Academy of Arts. 
Yet such was the case. The Hospital was incor- 
porated in 1730, and in a few years the present 
building was erected ; but as the income of the 
charity could not with propriety be expended upon 
decorations, many of the principal artists of that 
day generously gave pictures for several of the 
apartments of tho Hospital. These were permitted 
to be shewn to the public upon ])roper ap})lica- 
tion ; and hence beaime one of the sights of the 
metropolis. Tlie 2 >ictures proved very attractive ; 
and this success suggested the annual exhibition 
of the united artist.?, which institution was the 
precursor of the Royal Academy in the Adelphi, 
founded in the year 176U. Thus within the walls 
of the Foundling the curious may see the state 
of British art j)reviou8 to the epoch when King 
George III. first countenanced the historical talent 
of West.’ 

‘ Among the earliest “ governors and guardians ” 
of the Hospital we find 'William Hogarth, who 
liberally subscribed his money, and gave his time 
and talent towards carrying out the designs of 
his friend the venerable Captain Coram, through 
whose zeal and humanity the Hospital was estab- 
lished. Hogarth’s first artistical aid was the 
engraving of a headpiece to a power-of-attorney, 
drawn for the collection of subscriptions towards 
the charity. Hogarth next presented to the Hos- 
pital an engiav^ plate of Coram. Among the , 
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other oarly artistic patrons of the charity we find 
Eyebrach the sculptor, Hudson, Allan Rtunsay, 
and Richa) 1 Wilson the prince of English land- 
scape painters, '^hey met often at the Hospital, 
and thus advanced charity and the arts together ; 
for the exhibition of their donations in paintings, 
&c..drew a daily crowd of visitors in splendid 
carriages ; and a. visit to the Foundling became 
the most fashionable morning lounge of the reign 
of George II. The grounds in front of the 
Ho.spital were the promenade, and brocaded silks, 
gold-headed canes, and laced three-cornered hats 
formed, with their wearers, a gay sight in Lamb’s 
Conduit Fields.’ 

Wo turn now from our own countrymen to ! 
foreign artists and the ancient masters. ‘ Vernet, 
the grandfatiier of the late famous French painter 
of the same name, relates that he was once em- 
ployed to paint a landscape with a cave and St 
Jerome in it. He accordingly painted the land- 
scape with St Jerome at the entrance of the cave. 
When he delivered the picture, the purchaser, who 
understood nothing of per-spcctive, said : “ The 
landscape and the cave are well made ; but the 
saint i.s not in the cave.” 

“I understand you, sir,” replied Vernet. “I 
will alter it.” He therefore tooK the painting, and 
made tlie .shade darker, so that the saint seemed 
to sit farther in. The purcliaser took the painting ; 
but it again appeared to him that the figure was 
not in the cave. Vernet then obliterated the 
figure, and gav'o the picture to the purchaser, who 
now at last seemed perfectly satisfied. Whenever 
be shewed tlie ])ictui'e to strangers, be said : “ Here 
you have a picture by Vernet, with St Jerome in 
the cave.” 

“But we cannot see the saint,” the visitors 
would rcjJy. 

“ Excuse me, genllemen ’ the possessor would 
answer ; “ he is there ; for 1 have seen him stand- 
ing at the entrance, and aftenvards farther back, 
and am therefore quite sure that he is in it! 

Rubens seems to have been a remarkably dili- 
gent painter. ‘ We are enabled to form some esti- 
mate of liis astonishingly productive powers, when 
we consider that about one thousand of his M'orks 
have l)een engraved. An extraordinary number 
of his paintings adorn the most celebrated public 
and private galleries, and many churches in 
different parts of Europe. Yet of the countless 
pictures' everywhere attributed to Rubens, but 
a small proportion were entirely painted by bis 
own bands ; the others contain more or less of the 
workmanship of his pupils. Like many other 
great painters, Rubens was an architect too ; his 
own house and the Church and College of the 
Jesuits in Antwerp were built from his designs.’ 

We shall conclude with the following amusing 
list of anachronisms in painting. ‘ These are to 
he found in Avorks of all ages. Thus we have 
Veixio’s periv-igged spectators of “ Christ healing 
the Sick ; ” Abraham about to shoot Isaac with o 
pistol ; an Ethiopian king in a surplice, boots and 
spurs ; Belin’s “ Viigin and Child ” listening to a 
violin; and in Albert Diirer’s “Angel driving 
Adam and Eve from Paradise,” the angel wearing 
a flounced petticoat. Then we have Cigoli’s 
“Simeon at the Circumcision” with spectacles on 
nose ; the Virgin Mary helping herself to a cup of 
coffee from a chased coffee-pot; and St Jerome 
painted with a clock by his side. Poussin 


has represented “Tlie Deluge” mih hoots; and 
“Rebecca -at the Well” with Grecian architecture 
in the background. And in a picture representing 
“ Lobsters in the Sea listening to the Preaching 
of St Anthony of Padua,” the lobsters are redj 
though yet it is to be presumed unboUed* 
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CHAPTER XXVin.— m WHICH LADY LARPENX 
RECEIVES A VISIT. 

‘ A PERSON, mv Lady, that very much wishes to 
see your Ladyship, please ! ’ said the chief-butler, 
sliding deferentially on noiseless feet up to the 
corner of the Dowager’s writing-table, in that study 
wherein the lady of Llosthuel, as has been men- 
tioned, transacted most of the busing that forms 
a necessary sequence to the possession of landed 
property. 

‘ What sort of person 1 ’ asked Lady Larpent, 
putting down her pen. 

The butler coughed. * Very respectably dressed, 
my Lady. Did not seem to like giving his name. 
From ijnother part of the country, he said.’ 

Now the hutler-in-chief at Uosthuel Court 
knew his duty, as he would himself have mod^ly 
declared, and was as thoroughly imbued with the 
traditions of hutlerdom as any member of the 
fraternity of men-servants within the compass of 
Britain. It would, to him, have been a labour of 
love to turn from the door any person of either 
sex, however decent in manner and apparel, who 
should pre-sume to seek admission without stating 
a reason and giving a name. But Lady Larpent 
had some peculiarities. She was as easy of access 
as Dryden’s rhymes record Lord Chaireellor 
Shaftesbury to have been, and would rather have 
endured importunity than run the risk of shutting 
her ears against some well-founded complaint or 
cry of distress. 

‘You may shew the person in, Parker!’ said 
the mistress of Llosthuel ; and the obedient butler 
forthwith went in quest of the anonymous appli- 
cant for admission, ushered him into the Dowager’s 
room of business, and retired. 

‘You Avished to speak to me, Mr — ^Mr’ i 

said Lady Larpent, to give the visitor an oppor- 
tunity for self-introduction. 

‘ I do, very much, wish to say a few words to 
your Ladyship,’ returned the man with grave 
politeness ; and there was something in the inflec- 
tion of his deep voice, harsh, but modulated as 
those of the uneducated never are, which struck 
ti])on her ear, and mode her eye the speaker mote 
attentively than she had done before. At first 
sight she had set down the man, middle-aged, 
swarthy, ill-favoured of feature, and neatly clad in 
a suit of glossy black broadcloth, as a farmer 
seeking a farm, or perhaps a mining captain. Now, 
she Avas more disposed to consider him as a civil 
engineer, or possibly the promoter of some Com- 
pany travelling in search of shareholders, to be 
recruited by the aid of a fluent tongue and an 
alluring prospectus. 

‘ On Avhat subject, may I ask I Pleaae to be 
seated,’ said Lady Larpent. 

‘ I thank you, my Lady ; hut I prefer to etand,’ 
replied the man, in whom the reader has no doubt 
recognised the Miller of Pen Mawth. ‘ And I 
will be as brief— knoAving your Ladyship’s time 
to be of value — as I can. All I ask u a lair and 
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batient feearia^— yes, and one thing more, my 
lady 5 that that yon will be bo kind as to bear 
in mindthat^in di^ng what I do, I have no private 
objec^ to gaiO} no aelash ends to compass, but act, 
in this instance, whoUy and solely for the sake of 
truth and jnstioe.' 

This was very plausibly spoken, and with a 
weight of emphasis that would not have been 
thrown away upon any audience. Lady Lppent 
was impressed, !n spite of herself, yet she did not 
altogether like the speaker, and did not by any 
means feel inclined to put implicit confidence in 
his assertions 

The Black Miller was not one of those who 
carry about with them that most ancient and 
natural of all letters of introduction which a frank 
and honest face affords. Still, the man might be 
Imnest And Lady Larpcnt was not one of those 
rich persons who drape themselves in the comfort- ; 
able mantle of indolence, and w’ho would sooner I 
be cheated, if only the cheating were decorously j 
conducted behind their august backs, than submit ; 
to be pestered with uuwelcome revelations. The | 
Dowager had in her, in fact, somewhat of the ! 
turn of mind which has prompted kings and | 
caliphs ere now to go about their capitals in mean | 
di^nise, and under the cloud of their incognito ■ 
to feel, as it were, the popular pulse. j 

‘I shall be happy to listen to whfitever you ! 

may have to tell me, Mr By the way, you ! 

have not yet mentioned your name,' said the j 
Dowager. | 

‘I have not told you my name, my Lady,’ ; 
answered Ralph Swart with perfect composiire, ; | 
‘and with your permission, I will continue to be j 
nameless. My poor personality goes for nothing ■ 
in what I have to say. I am well aware,’ ho con- ' 
tinned, as his keen eye noted the signs of dis- ■ 
pleasure in Lady Larpent’s face, ‘that by with- : 
holding my own name 1 excite prejudice against ! 
myself and my story. The current of vulgar : 
opinion sets strongly against those who hlatiie j 
others, and refuse to be confronted with the object j 
of the accusation. Such persons are called hy j 
evil names. They are calumniators. They are base ; 
and malignant, and cowardly to boot. They are | 
stabbers in the dark. Yet a man may have good ' 
and suflScient reasons for not backing up the word 
of warning which he finds it his duty to utter, 
by weighing his own credibility against that of 
the subject of it.’ 

This was very artfully imagined. It is some- 
times good diplomatic policy to outstrip the judg- 
ment of an unfriendly critic, and to forestall, so 
to speak, all the severe things that he will be .sure 
to think ; just as Napoleon in a campaign was 
accustomed to discount the inevitable strategic 
blunders of his adversaries. The Black Miller, too, 
may have divined that Lady Larpent was precisely 
the person to pique herself on her own exemption 
l^m common prejudice. At anyrate, the stratagem 
met with at least a partial success, for the Dowager 
knit her judicial brows, and said calmly : ‘ I will 
hear whatever you have come to tell me, sir, 
although you do not give me your name.’ 

‘I thank your Lwyship,’ rejoined the Black 
Miller, in a voice as weighty as her own, ‘for 
your courteqr.— -And now to business. There is 
a young man in Treport here in the position. 


thanks to your Ladyship’s patronage, of Captai,u 
odT a coasting steam-vessel’ 


‘Are von speaking of Caj^^ain Ashton, of Hugh 
Ashton?’ exdaimed the l^wager, half-inoredur- 
lously, and opening her eyes a good deal wider 
than Wore. 

* That is the name he bears, ’.Teplied the Black 
Miller, as composedly m before ; * Hflgh — Ashton.’ 

‘Do you mean to imply,’ asked the Dowager, 
with feminine quickness, ‘ that, his name is not 
Ashton ?’ 

‘ I imply, my Lady, nothing of the sort,’ returned 
Ralph Swart slowly. ‘ One thing I do say, and 
that plainly — Hugh Ashtou is absolutely^ unworthy 
of your Ladyship’s favour and protection. That 
much I know; and that much, and no more, I 
repeat. Hugh — Ashton, if you please — is not 
deserving of the .station he tills, or of the confi- 
dence reposed in him.’ 

‘ Are you aware,’ demanded the Dowager, in a 
glow of generous indignation, ‘that the noble 
young fellow whom you traduce has rendered the 
very greatest service to onr family — that he aave<l, 
at the risk of his own, the life of my niece, Miss 
Stanhope I ’ 

‘ I nev(?r denied hi.s courage, my Lady,’ replied 
Ralph Swart, with a slight sneer, that made him 
even uglier than before. ‘ lie is hold enough, 
and a smart lad in his w'ay ; and more ’a the ])ity 
that ho should have deceived you, !us he has 
done.’ 

‘Deceived me!’ repeated Lady Larpent, wdlh 
an involuntary echo of the man’s w’ords, and then 
she looked the accuser full in the face. ‘ You 
mu.st prove 3 ’our \vr>r<lB, and explain them, if you 
w'ish to be believed.' 

‘ I l)eg your Ladyship’s pardon, I am sure,’ re- 
turncfl the Black Miller, with an affected humility 
which seemed genuine, so well did he control the 
voice in which he spoke. ‘ I have given olfcnce, 

1 fear, hy unmasking the. real character of one jt> 
whom your Lady-ship feels an interest, and per- 
hap.s I had better go.’ And Ralph Swart picked up 
his hat, which had l)eeu pdacef-l on the chair 
beside him, and seemed about to depart. Of 
cour.se Lady Larpent bade him stay. She would 
have been more or less tlian woman if she had 
not. A. .secret nndivulged, and this grim, .stern, 
mysterious denouncer threatening to leave the 
whole problem an insoluble liddle ! 

At the Dowager’s request, then, Ralj)h Swart of 
Pen Mawth Mill laid down liis hat .again, and 
addressed himself to speak. ‘ For th6 • sake of 
truth and justice, my Ladj',’ he said, ‘I have 
come here, and for the sake of truth and justice 
I will comply with your Ladyship’s wish that I 
should speak out more positivedy than I have 
hitherto done. You think me a coward perhaps, 
my Lady, because I do not choose to make my 
charges in the young man’s presence, face to face, 
and stand or fall according to their proved truth. 
Now, I am not good-looking — not nice, os you 
ladies call it— a queer, cross-grained lump of a 
man. But I a.sk your Ladyship, do 1 look the 
sort of person to flinch from the angry looks, or 
words, or blows of any man, be it even your 
fisherman hero — if I thought fit, my Lady, to 
confront them ? ’ 

As he spoke, he seemed, like some vulture or 
other bird of prey, to draw back the dull film 
that coated his fierce eyes, and all the defiant 
ferocity of his rugged and masculine nature 
kindled in them at once. Lady Larpent noted 
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the rigidity of the ti^mh mouth, the black frown Demeranu The writer has been a planter him* 
on the massive brow, and the ominous bright- self in Demeram for several y^rs, and the infoa^- 

ness of the strong man’s terrible eyes ; and, mation, which will now be placed before his 
female rapidity pi logic, she jumped at the con- 

cliMion tbafc.^ Her viitor taa papaU, aot a m«y »« «lirf on aa Miract 

craven, so he was presumably not a rogue. * I do commence then. What sort of a place is 

not* believe that you would be easily alarmed,’ a sugar-estate iu Demerara? A plantation is a 
she said. * piece of land having from three to fifteen hundred 

‘ Then credit me, my Lady,’ answered the Black acres in cultivation. The usual size of au estate 
Mil er, with his ponderous emphasis of diction, about nine hundred acres; but the largest-as, 

to be a liar. I say that young Hugh, there, is mstance the plantation Anna ®’®g‘na in l^se- 
unworthy of your confidence. I intend the young quibo— have as many as fourteen or ntteen hun- 
Oaptain of the JVestern Maid to be his own accuser, dred acres planted in canes ; while there are some 
Test him ! Askihim il’, in what he has told your possessing only three hundred acres, or even less. 
Ladyship regarding his past life, he has kept noth- I may remark here that a beginner should if 
ing back. Ask him if it be not true that ho is possible try to avoid getting placed on one of 


seems. Ply hirn with fair, simple, these very small properties. On each estate there 
straightforward ques ions, most easy lor an honest be found the following buildings- 

mau to answer, and mark the ellect. liis own ■ 11^.11 .. ..l , ® » 1 ® 3 

- - generally situated close together. 1 . A large and 


conscience will do the rest. Ho will be uncer- 


tain as to the extent of your Ladyship’s knowledge commodious manager's house. 2 . An hospital for 
of his antecedents, and' you will see him wince, the indentured and resident labourers when sick, 
.and hear him stammer, ami see the red of con- 3. I’he manufactory, termed in local phraseology 


scions ^iiiilt suffuse that bold forehead of his. 


the “buildiu* 


4. The labourers’ cottages and 


lie give you the explanation you have the right ' ranges, including what is termed a Portugee shop. 

-- 1 le(d your Ladyship has the right -to demand ' 5 , Xmi but not least, the overseers’ house, 

then Lady l^arpcnt, say and tlnnk the worst of j ^ 

me that ever was llioimlit. I5ut, it not, thank, me i i i -i t i ^ -i 

for my wariiim^!* ; generally a long one-stoned building on brick 

As lie spok^', the Blcmching «attilude of the | from eight to fourteen feet high, con- 

Black .Aliller grew erect and dignified, his arm * taining four to eight rooms, with a gallery in front 


ok, ^Miller 


was outstretcluHl, and his voice almost lost its , about eight feet Avide, running the whole length 
halitlual liarsluiess, to become sonorous and clear j of the house. On some estates these houses are 


iu its fierce oarnestnesri. Then with, a bow, | very wretched and old ; but they are generally 
not such as rustics give, llalpli Swart took his j iniprovin^^ 

le.ivo brielly declining all offers of refre.sl.iuenf., | , ^o eighteen 

ami striding to the outer d' u* iHuore the liurrying ^ r n . • j 

servant could roach it iu ro,spouse to the siuuuions I distant from Georgetown in Demerara ^d 

of the 1h‘ 11. i Irom Aevv Amsterdam in Berbice, 

‘Dune the trich, 1 reckon, unless the legacy of; with a few exceptions. The estates on the east 
Jlother Kve to In-r daughters has, for once, gone. I coast of Demerara are the most conveniently situ- 
a.stray!’ muttered the I'dack Miller to himself, as j ated for visiting, a.s there is a railroad running 
lie strode rapidly down the well-kept winding pust them to :Muhaica. Mnil-wagous however, are 

in use all over the colony, and the roads, generally 
- speaking, are very good. 

A GLIMPSE OF O VEKSEElilNG IN ‘A young man roaches the colony either inden- 
DEMEliAliA. tured to a certain employer or merely on specula- 


A GLIMPSE OF OVEKSEElilNG IN 
DEMEliAliA. 


Fuon a, gentleman of experience in the sugar- tion, carrying with him perhaps a few iutro- 
e.stat ‘.3 of Demerara, we have received the following ductory letters. In the latter case, it is cer- 
useful and interesting observations. He says : ‘ As tainly j)robablc that he may procure a situation as 
many jmung men go out to Demerara as (tverseers overseer ; but iu my opinion, a young man has a 
on 8Ugar-e8tate.s, I purpose putting before those ; far greater chance of ultimate success aud promo- 
now contemplating such a step the following short tion if he lauds in the colony under a three years’ 
statement of w'hat they really will experience on indenture to a certain firm. The Colonial Coin- 
reaching that colony. I am induced to do so pany, London, the Messrs Ewing & Co., Glasgow, 
from the fact that many young men arrive in the and Mr St Qiiintiii Hogg, himself a large pro- 
colony to become overseers who arc totally unfitted prietor, send out many young men thus yearly, 
for such a life, and who very soon " ackiiow- Au overseer going out from home under agreement 
lodge the truth of this themselves. I intend will have his passage paid for him, and be supplied 
dealing with the profession of a planter only with the necessary articles of furniture for his room 
so far as it concerns Demerara— which includes on reaching the estate to which he is assigned ; 
Berbice and Easequibo — and my remarks do not whereas au overseer not under one of these 
apply to planting as a beginner ivould find it three-yearly contracts will have to do all this for 
in the islands. I have, liowevcr, good authority himself. The Southampton’mail-steamers charge 
for saying that the profession in Trinidad, Bar- twenty-one pounds for the passage, and sailing- 
badoes, and Jamaica for instance, is very much ifessels less. 

more trying and less remunerative? than in ‘The writer was not indentured himself, but 
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has had plenty of opportunities of seeing and 
judging of the advantage to be derived from such 
an arrangement The salary for a beginner is 
seldom more than fifty pounds per annum, gene- 
rally speaking only forty pounds ; and this is 
paid quarterly. An indentured overseer usually 
receives fifty, sixty, and seventy pounds per annum 
f<a his three years’ term of contract; while per- 
haps an unindentured man may be in receipt of a 
larger salary at the end of one and a half or two 
years’ service, as the reward of his industry and 
steady application to work. In addition to the 
salary, a pound a month is allowed on all estates 
to each overseer to defray the expenses of a 
servant and for washing. The overseers board 
at the manager’s table, who is allowed fifty-two 
pounds per annum for each. The Colonial Com- 
pany however, make an exception to this rule, 
they being more generous, allowing sixty-two 
pounds, which enables their managers to afford a 
more liberal diet. This it must be clearly under- 
stood is over and above the salary each overseer 
receives. At the manager’s house the over- 
seers receive three meals a day. Few hard- 
working young men however, find this sufficient, 
and are obliged to provide themselves w'ith some- 
thing extra in the way of luncheon at their own 
expense. 

‘Each manager of a sugar-estate boards the 
overseers under him exactly as he thinks fit ; and 
I am sorry to remark that some try and do this 
as shabbily and economically as possible, so that 
the whole amount allowed them may not be 
expended, and the surplus serve to defray the 
cost of any extravagance in which tliey may have 
indulged. Those gentlemen, however, who act 
differently are w'ell known in the colony, and are 
greatly respected as men who treat their overseers 
like gentlemen ; while the less said about the 
characters bestowed on the former the better. 

‘ Each overseer is expected to be in the “ field ” 
in all weathers from seven in the morning, 
with intervals of rest, to four or half-past four 
in the afternoon. On large properties, where 
some of the fields are four and five miles distant 
from the buildings — the manufactory usually goes 
by the name of the “buildings” — each overseer 
is allowed a mule to ride “aback” on. When 
the field is reached, ho dismounts, and the 
actual superintendence of the work is all <lone on 
foot Some estates have not many mules, and 
tdiow bcUteaux (small flat-bottomed punts) instead, 
with a boy to haul each batteau “aback ” along the 
navigation canals, while the overseer sits inside 
and steers with a |)addle, 

‘ On Sunday or in the evenings the manager will 
generally be found willing to lend a mule to an 
overseer anxious to go off the estate on business or 
to visit a friend ; but it is a distinctly understood 
thing that no overseer shall leave the estate ho 
belongs to without having first received the express 
sanction of the manager, or in his absence that of 
the deputy-manager or head-overseer. Only the 
very large estates enyfloy a deputy-manager ; but 
every plantation has a head-overseer, who not only 
is in receipt of a better salary, but enjoys greater 
privileges than the other overseers. On returning 
from the field in the afternoon, the books have to 


be made up — that is, the nVoney earned by the 
labourers during that day entered up against their 
names in the pay-lists, and their names all called 
over, to ascertain if any have ^een absent from 
work without special leave. This ocoupation takes 
one or two hours, and sometimes much longer. 
On Mondays, and sometimes on other days, the 
work may be a little loss arduous than I have 
described it above ; but this is not often the case, 
and it is frequently much stilFer. 

‘ I have now to speak about the night-watches in 
the manufactory. During crop-time, when sugar- 
making — or “grinding ” as it is called in the colony 
— is being carried on, the boilers, machinery, and 
other parts connected with the manufacture of the 
sugar and rum are constantly at work. Sometimes 
indeed fire may be basiled from under the boilers 
for an hour or two in the middle of the night ; but 
generally speaking, the machinery is at work day 
and night during the period of “ grinding.” In the 
daytime an overseer specially set apart for this 
work takes charge of the manufactory ; but the 
superintendence at night is carried on by each 
overseer in turn. For instance, if there are five 
overseers on an estate, each has one night-watch 
during five consecutive days, and so on for weeks 
together. If one or two overseers happen to be ill 
at the same time, the watches follow each other 
in quicker succession, rendering the work doubly 
fatiguing. After an overseer has been at work all 
day and then up all night, one would imagine him 
unfit to go about his work at all on the ensuing 
day ; but nevertheless he has to do it, and that with 
the best grace possible. It is needless to say that 
the consequences of the over.seer in charge of the 
manufactory at night falling asleep may be veiy 
serious, and were he detected in sucli an act, he 
would receive instant dismissal. These watches are 
greatly dreaded by most overseers, and do mure 
to make them ill and produce fever than any- 
thing else they experience. It is a striking fact 
that a manager only gets ill perhaps once in six 
mouths, whilst an overseer will have been laid up 
four or five times during a similar period ; and it 
is during croir-time that overseers are nearly always 
taken sick, 

‘The colony fever, though not often fatal, is a 
fearful thing in its consequences, utterly prostrating 
and reducing a man’s strength after a few days’ 
illne.ss, and rendering him incapable of dsung any- 
tliing, A sick overseer receives medical attend- 
ance, such as it i.s, gratis ; but if ordered wine or 
other luxuries with which to recruit his strength 
or tempt the appetite, he will have to provide them 
himself except in very rare instances. In cases of 
a very .severe sickness or disease attacking an 
overseer, the manager sends him to an admirable 
institution in (Jeorgetowu called the Seamen’s 
Hospital. A fee of thirty-three shilling.? a week 
in ailvance is a.sked ; and there he receives attend- 
ance and every requisite. This hospital, which is 
open to every one who can afford to pay the above- 
mentioned fee, is attached to the Colonial Hospital, 
and a properly qualified doctor is always resident 
on the premises. There is a similar institution in 
Berbice, but not .so well managed or comfortable 
as that in Georgetown. 

‘ All managers have been once overseers tbom- 
selve.s, and a few have been fortunate enough to 
have obtained managements in so short a period as 
four and fiv e years alter embracing the profession. 
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The rub then is to/ keep them. The shortest 
time however, in which an overseer can hope to 
b^ome a manager, unless lavoured by extraordinary 
circumstancf ^ wh^ch seldom occur, is six years ; 
and many haije tf' *wait eight, nine, and ten years 
before obtaining the coveted position. An over- 
sew ‘will have greater chances of accomplishing 
this by remaining in one employ and bearing up 
manfully against all trials and disappointments. 
The colony is f.ill of disappointed planters, who 
are only too ready to attribute every imaginable 
thing as the cause of their ill success but the right 
one. 

‘He who contemplates becoming a planter should 
be physically strong, active, steady, and endowed 
with that rare gift which will be of more use to 
him than anything else — common-sense. Scotch- 
men are now and have been for a long time the 
most successful planters in Deraerara, holding the 
best and most lucrative appointments all over the 
colony. Such were niostly farmers’ sons at home ; 
and young farmers have ahvjv 5 'H appeared to me 
to be better fitted for, and more able to with- 
stand and cope with the hard work and toil of 
planting than those reared in any other station 
in life. Some of the Ci’coles and coloured men 
of Demerara make very good overseers, and two 
or three hold managements in the colony; but 
they rarely possess the energy and smartness 
that bcdong to a Europcam 

‘A beginner must expect to meet with what 
may appear to be great liardships and disappoint- 
ments in the profession. He may have to put up 
with indignities and insults from those over him 
in authority ; be always liable to dismissal for 
trivial mistakes, accortling to the whim or fancy 
of the manager for the moment under whom he 
is situated ; and then perhaps, after bearing up 
against these and other trials, lose his health, as 
many have done before hiio. If however, he can 
overcome all difiiculties unu keep liis health into 
the bargain, which he will be most likely to do 
if he abstain frcmi tlie cverj'-five-minute drinks 
;uid swizzles of Demerara, he will surely succeed 
at last ; and the reward it must be remembered 
is considerable, a manager seldom being in receipt 
of less than five or six hundred pounds per annum, 
besides everything found him. 

‘ And now if the reader, being physically fit 
f(jr the lif^ and inclined towards it, should feel 
dismayed at this summary of evils, let him not 
be disheartened, but remember that all occupations 
carr}- with them their peculiar trials and draw- 
backs in possibly as great a degree as does the 
calling of a Demerara planter. Let him bear in 
mind that without energy of purpose he can never 
be successful anywhere. 

‘ I have written this paper in the hope that it 
will bo of use to those in dcaibt on the subject, 
l»y alfording them a slight glimpse of what they 
will have to expect, and by enabling them to 
judge correctly if they are really fitted for the 
life they will liave to encounter, should they 
determine to embrace the planter’s profession. 
And lastly, I wish all old planters in Demerara 
who read this paper to understand that it was 
not written for tlieir benefit, amusement, or criti- 
cism whether friendly or hostile, but solely for 
those who, not yet planters, are in doubt on the 
matter, and who do not really understivnd what 
Demerara and overseeriug mean. And I think 


it will be plain to any one from what I have 
written, that these words mean far more than 
1 have either ability or inclination now to 
discuss.’ 

‘BEST-MAN’ AT A WEDDING. 

Caujutta, Juw 8, 187-. 

My dear old Chum — In a P.S. added to my 
letter as the last mail was closing, I told yon I 
had just been foolish enough to promise to be 
‘ best-man ’ at the wedding of my friend Captain 

A , and I said I would give you an idea of 

how these interesting occurrences are conducted 
in India — or perhaps I should speak less gene- 
rally, and say in the ‘ City of Palaces.’ The 
wedding in question, however, having been a 
very quiet one, and not on the usual elaborate— 
and wearisome — scale of Calcutta wallaliSj it will 
be necessary to digress a little from the details 

regarding Captain A ’s wedding, to give you 

an idea of the general routine. 

Shortly before the close of last year, I acted in 
the same capacity as at this last wedding ; and 
that having been on a large scale, I learned the 
order of things to be anticipated on getting 
married in Calcutta, which in addition to giving 
me the necessary information, created a. whole- 
some horror of ever appearing as principal in a 
similar scene. Weddings in Calcutta are cele- 
brated either early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon : generally at the latter time. Small 
wedding-parties in Calcutta would be considered 
very large ones in England. On the occasion I 
mention above, sometliing over two hundred 
invitations were issued. This is the form, as 
nearly as my remembrance serves me : 

‘ ]\1r and Mrs Brown- Jones, with compliments 
to Mrs Smith and family, beg the favour of their 
attendance at St Timothy’s Church on Saturday 
afternoon next at 5 o’clock, to witness the marriage 
of their daughter Susan Maria Jane, to Mr 
John Thomas Tompkins. 

Cake and wine after the ceremony at No. G 
Guddaliwallah B.u8tah.’ j 

Then for the favoured many— you really cannot 
under the circumstances say few — who are to 
tread the light fantastic during the evening and 
knock themselves iip for next day, a gentle hint 
is added to the invitation just given : ‘ An evening 
party at 8.30 p.m.’ , 

The day having arrived, those interested in the 
couple to be married, or others having a weakness 
for cake and favours, find tlieir way to church, 
where the ceremony dili’ers not, I believe, from 
that performed in England. The rmbsequent rush 
for favours most certaiidy is not less. Those who 
have received invitations, make their way after 
the ceremony to the house of the bride’s parents, 
where sundry toasts are proposed, cake and simp- 
kin — Anglo-indiau for champagne — ^go the merry 
round, favours are stolen, bridesmaids worried, the 
clergyman surrounded as he does the correct thing 
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in saying something impropwate, and then every promise of a ‘bncksheesh’ (Anglic6» a tip) having 
one leaves the house : those so invited, to prepare the desired effect ; and telling him to go to X- — >a 
for the evening party; those who are not, to ^djns be*J to exhaust his strength in 

crumble overlhe nmi,«nn nr.^ fool dissatisfied. ‘lar^P^ng the wretched pomes aforesaid most 

about thifie-quarters of 


grumble over the omission and feci dissatisfied. 
Violinists — or rather, to be coramon-placc, fiddlers 
• —carry on the music during the evening ; the 
bride and bridegroom leave later on ; and the party 
is mucb the same as would bo the case in England, 
excepting perhaps, that the heat is greater, and the 
dushy servants in attendance more troublesome. 
And there it ends. 

So innch for the generality of weddings. Now 

for Captain A 's. On the evening preceding 

the day iiself, I went in company with the bride- 
groom-elect to (line with the future Mrs A . 

I saw much more of the family than of my friend 
and his bride. (1 beli('vo they went into the garden 
to study botany — it was a full moou— but I am 
not quite certain.) They appeared on the scene 
as we, re'taaiuing mortal, and not having been 
travelling mentally in ethereal regions, were begin- 
ning to get sleepy ; so wishing all ‘ CJood-night,’ 

Captain A and I went home. (He didn’t say ; 

a great deal on the way.) Arriving, inquiries of 
the kindest — yet somewhat peculiar— nature were ' 


‘larruping’ the wretched ponies aforesaid most 
zealously. After driving about' thifie-quarters of 
a mile, the conveyance stopped at a fair-sized 
building, but which was closed. This was a great 
disappointment ; and I quite un<k‘r8tood then how 
it was that Captain A— ’s telegram had remained 
unanswered. 

With the los.s of as little time as possible, I 

made the best of my way to another hotel, Y ^’h, 

whence after having completed the arrangements 
for the reception of tlu* ‘ happy pair ' in the even- 
ing, 1 hurried back to the station as fast as the 
miserable ponies were capable of taking me, 
I found I was too late. The station-master 
(a native) said the train hud heen late every 
day for the piust fortnight, but to-day, for a 
wonder, had been up to time. I regretted its 
punctuality. There was no other train until five 
o’clock ; at which liour it was expected that I 

should be standing at the altar of St ’s Church, 

effulgent in a black coat, something nice in the 
way of neckties, and tender in pants. It was now 
a little past two o'clock. I knew a boat could not 
reach Calcutta in time, as the tide wa.s contrary, 
and the road was far too long for a conveyance to 


made by two or three friends, and tve sat uj> rather I be successful. Whilst considering the Uilficult 


late, silently grieving over the last night of C’aptain 

A ’s bachelorhood. Although the wedding had 

been for some time on the fn/iis, its celebration 
was brought about rather hastily, in eoiisequeuce 

of Captain A having to leave for another 

district. 

On each side the river Ilooghly, a few miles 


''ituution, I thought I had better let Captain A 

know what was going on. There was a 8])irit of 
wickedness in mo to frigliten him on his wedding- 

day. I wrote, out a niess.ige thus : ‘ X ’« 

hotel no exi.slence — no other liere — self delayed 
until six.' 1 imagined the teaiing of hair and the 
distress of niy friend as ho sent word to his lady 
that the hour for her sacrifice had not yet come, 


, , — — — tuac me jiour lor iier sacnuce nau not yei come, 

from Calcutta, are several small towns, favoured as tliere was no place for them to go to. But I 
by uewly married couples as resorts to pass that , remembered the bright blue (“ves of the bride, the 

period of supposed felicity, the honeymoon. To long attachment, that Captain A had seen the 

one 01 these-— we will say its name begins ivith I roughest phase of this wcwld’s iijis and downs, and 
^ Captain A had telegraphed a few days 1 that his own inconvenience or annoyance would 
previously for a purpose oa.sily surmised. Up be forgotten in regret for unnecessary trouble 
to the last night he had received no answer ; so 1 given to the good lady who w'as to be his wife 
it was arranged that I should call upon him as 1 that day ; so I tore iij) the form and wrote 

ewly as possible next morning, and in the event 1 another : ‘ l)elaved -no X ’s hotel— arrange- 

of hi8 not having then heard, that 1 should go ments made.’ 

to Z— — and make arrangements. About half- Then came the necessity for making my own 

S '®*, , ® morning, I wa.s walking across the arrangements. The lino ()f rail on which I had 
aidan m Calcutta, and made my way to Captain travelled that morning skirt(*(l the river, Hooghlv, 
A— — — ’s quartets. No reply had been received. I knew from jirevioiis roamings that another line 
liking a conveyance, I cros^d the Hooghly into also skirted the other side of the river, and in 
xiowrah, and had the satisfaction of seeing the ' some places close to it. I sauntered outside the 
train I wanted leaving the station just as I entered | station, and asked the first niau I met whether 
it. In Calcutta railway arrangemeiit.s, there is there was a railway station near to the other side, 
‘railway rime and Calcutta time;’ the former Uc said there- was one directly ojtposite, and that 
beings I thinks the same as Madras, aud thirty- there were* lots of boats to lake iu(‘ across. 1 
three and la half minutes behind the latter. The knew that on this line trains u'erc freejuent on 
next train to Z— — « left in about three hours’ Saturday, because the Volunteers came for riflc- 
time ; so making an early call upon a bachelor shooting. I went to the station-master and said: 
fnend, I passed the interval. In time not to be ‘ Babu, it is absolutely necessary lor me to bo in 
too late, I WM again at the Howrah railway Calcutta by half-past four, and as your train does 
station, where I found the train waiting. ixot arrive until five, I am going to try the other 

After a small matter of forty minutes behind line. Can you give me any idea when the first 

time, I arrived at Z ; ^d inquiring for train leaves the opposite station i ’ No, he 

the next return-train, found I might catch it if couldn’t; he thought the first train went at half- 
I hurried. I got into a gharry — a four-wheel past six. I called a gharry, and was telling the 
conveyance ve^ similar to a cab — drawn by us driver to go as fast as po.Hsible to where the boats 
miserable a pair of three-quarter-storved, broken- were. Finding ho spoke Bengilli, of which I 
down jwnies as ever had the misfortune to behold knew but a little, I asked the station-master 
the light of day. I told the driver to go quickly, kindly to the man what I wanted. The 


I another : ‘ Delayed — no X ’s hotel — arrange- 

ments made.’ 

Then came the necessity for making my own 
arrangements. The lino ()f rail on which I had 
travelled that morning skirt(*(l the river, Hooghly. 
I knew from jirevious roamings that another line 
also skirted the other side of the river, and in 
' some place.s close to it. I sauntered outside the 
I station, aud asked the first man I met whether 
I there was a railway station near to the other side. 

[ Uc said there, was one directly ojtposite, and that 
there were lots of boats to take me across. I 
knew that on this line trains were freejuent on 
Saturday, because the Volunteers came for rifle- 
shooting. I went to the station-master and said: 
‘ Babu, it is absolutely necessary lor me^to bo in 
Calcutta by half-past four, and as your train does 
not arrive until five, I am going to try the other 
line. Can you give me any idea when the first 
train leaves the opposite station i ’ No, he 
couldn’t ; he thought the first train went at half- 
past six. I called a gharry, and was telling the 
driver to go as fast as po.Hsible to where the boats 
were. Finding ho spoke Bengiili, of which I 
knew but a little, I asked the station-master 
kindly to the man what 1 wanted. The 



«tatioii*mMtier’8 adviig^,tnmsUted, was; ^Go alowiy 
to where the boats are, and the Sahib will give 
you a bucksheesh beyoad your fare.’ 

, I didn’t know pmch Bengdli ; in fact all 1 knew 
of it was Srom ’its simikrity to another up- 
country language which I knew pretty well, and 
which was supposed to be a corrupted version of 
pure Bengali By this I was able to understand 
what the station-master said. I therefore addressed 
him in what would probably be called the arro- 
gant voice of the rampant Anglo-Saxon, and then 
drove off in the gharry. 

Ah ! that conveyance ! Its memory haunts me 
as I write. Calcutta ‘ hackney carriages ’ are of three 

classes. Z possessed one of the first — always 

retained by the liotel at whicli I had arranged for 
my friend — none of the second, but a more than 
ample supply of the third. Riding in the last 
named reminded me of a description of travelling 
on a camel; ‘.sitting on a music-stool screwed up to 
its highest, placed on a heavy cart without springs, 
travelling on a newly macadamised road, and 
drawn by a stumbling blind horse.’ My unlucky 
head was constantly coming into contact with the 
roof of the gharry ; an intoxicated man in a supe- 
rior conveyance would have sat still compared 
wdth how I sat ; turning corners made me tremble 
visibly; and all things considered, I almost wished, 
with a view of e<nialising my personal misery 
that day, that I had allowed llie first tedegra- 
phic message to go ! Here was 1 being bruised | 
an<l shattei'ed, all Ix'catisc another man was to 
be inarriod. Enduring that third-class gharry 
journey must have l)oen as severe to ray un- 
fortunate person as I should imagine was the 
shock, at contemplated matrimony, to my friend’s 
nervous system. 

The distance Avas much hmger than I expected ; 
or perha])s, time l>eing so precious, it seemed 
longer. I’assiug the liott’ on my waj', I went 
in and ascertaiiusl aUnut a conveyance for 


longer. I’assiug the liotr on my waj', I went 
in and ascertaiiusl about a conveyance for 

Captain A . The only ‘ first-class ’ one was 

to be sent t() meet the mail-train that night ; 
and lest any other p;uiseugcrs should take a 
fancy to it, I arranged with tlie coachman to 
retain my card until a gentleman accompanied 
by a lady asked for it, and tliey would be the 
right persons to take tlie gharry. Reaching the 
ferry station at length, I c.alled for a IkmI. Several 
men offojvd to ferry me,. All the boats save one 
were heavy and cumbersome-looking ; so I took the 
exception, a very small narrow craft. Our destina- 
tion was exactly opposite ; but it wjvs not j^ossible 
to cross in a straight line. AVe crej)t along the 
bank against the tide for a long long way. The 
sun was dreadfully hot ; my small hat atforded 
scarcely any protection ; I had no umbrella ; there 
was shelter of no description in the boat ; so there 
I bad to sit, exposed to the scorching sun of that 
hot May day, and nearly blinded by the intense 
glare from the water. It seemed us though an 
immense furnace had been let loose amongst us. 
After going a long distance up the river, we got 
into the middle of it, and then went down with the 
tide in a slanting direction to our destination. 
It was unnecessary to row in going down, for our 
speed W’as fast enough in itself. 

When the boat stopped, I asked the boatmen tho 
direction of the railway station, not seeing it from 
the liver. They pointed it out, or professed to ; 
but being no wiser than before, 1 asked them to 


accompany me, that 1 might save time. O no I 
They couldn’t think of going in such a sun ! 

* Very well,’ I said ; * then 1 shall not pay you 
until I am in the station.’ 

This had the desired effect ; for they rose to 
accompany me, and we reached the station, run- 
ning, m about three minutes. I had time only to 
get my ticket when the Calcutta train was off. 
I was very tired indeed. What with being up 
late the night before, early this day, the anxiety, 
worry, and uncertainty, together with standing in 
the full glare of the sun in a small hat and with- 
out any shelter, I certainly had had quite enough 
of assisting other people’ to get married. The 
train, a slow one, stopping at every station, had 
nineteen or twenty miles to go, and so I went 
fast asleep. When I reached' Calcutta, four o’clock 
had struck. I hastened to the house where I was 
staying, snatched up my clothes, got into a gharry, 

went off to Captain A ’s quarters — who said as 

a consolation that he was certain I should not ba 
late— -jumped into the black coat and the neat 
thing in neckties, and was alongside the altar 
precisely at 5 r.M. 

I trust you will not be disappointed at my 


failing to give 


descriptive of the 


ladies’ toilets. Let it suffice to say that every 
lady looked superlatively nice, and that amongst 
so tmicli silk, lace, muslin, fans, and perfume, I 
was considerably confused. This I am sure you 
will take for granted. 

The ceremony over, favours fastened on, names 
.signed, and so forth, we hied to the bride’s house. 
Tlie simpkin had a very soothing effect ; for to 
tell the truth, I felt rather upset, Clancing at the 
bride and bridegroom, I repented that I had ever 
boon heartless enough to think for a moment of 
deceiving them with a telegram. Some one came 
and whispered that I should propose the health 
of the newly married pair. Speech-making is a 
thing I have never excelled in, for the simple 
reason — X have scarcely ever tried it, and I was 
at a loss to know what to say. Whilst consider- 
ing, tho bridesmaids gave me some cake. They 
had made me a victim. One refused to believe 
1 Avas not married, so pinned the favour on 
the right .side of my coat. Another — I fancy 
she hoiHsl I Avasn’t —fastened it on the left; so I 
Ai’as resplendent in double rows. My coat-tails 
were similarly adorned ; and according to a re- 
cently married lady, I looked like a sheep dressed 
for Christmas. This ceremony over, tho toast again 
came forward, 

‘ My dear Liends ? ’ No ; that Avould not do, 
because several were present whom I now met for 
the first time. ‘ Ladies and gentlemen ? ’ This 
scarcely reached the tender years of the brides- 
maids. There was one resource left, and I availed 
myself of it as follows. ‘Ahem! NcA-er having 
been either a bride or bridegrooni, I am quite at a 
loss to know w'hat to say. I believe, however, that 

on painful occasions such as these’ Here came 

a small shower of corks from the gentlemen ; the 
ladies threw pieces of cakes at me, or rather the 
icing, which I suppose they thought, being harder, 
would have a better eflect upon my head, which 
Avas probably, &c. ; and in the general confusion 
I proposed the health of the bride and btide- 


I proposed the health ot the Dride and bride- 
groom. 

• I almost forget how the evening passed. It was 
late before 1 began to prepare to get ready to 
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commence to think about the time. I remember 
there was music and singing. The wedding had 
been so hurriedly brought about that but few 
friends were present ; otherwise I doubt not 
dancing would nave been largely patronised. As 
.it was, we enjoyed ourselves wonderfully. The 
next occurrence was going into supper, which 
passed in the pleasant manner that such things 
ahould. Shortly after, the bride and bridegroom 
took their departure. They were profusely pelted 
with rice ; a sad proceeding, considering that 
'^eie was a famine raging in Southern India at 
the time. Coming in from the veranda, it 
appeared that I was guilty of being a bride, bride- 
groom, or some other equally miserable being, 
fat every one commenced to pelt me with rice in 
the most energetic and undi^ified mann^. For 
some reason or other 1 appeared to be a fair object 
whereon to parpetrate pleasantries (!) of all kinds, 
which brought the evening’s amusement to a 
happy issue. In fact 1 began to feel so used up 
with the duties pertaining to quartermaster in the 
first place, and master of ceremonies in the second, 
that I hailed the approaching break-up with secret 
delight. 

Wishing my friends ‘ good-night,’ I got into the 
carriage kjndfy reserved for me, and was driven 
home ; and whilst dozing on the comfortable 
cushions, I thought that it was all very strange. I 
had gone to church a single being, and was return- 
ing home as such. Mj' Mends had gone a couple | 
of singles, and left a single couple. Yes, it was 
strange. Here was I, tired and sleepy ; whilst I 
8U|^sed that the newly 

Excuse this abrupt ending, I did not expect 
to fill 80 much space. The postman is in the 
veranda, and I cannot longer stay. Salaams to 
all. — Ever yours, S B . 


RAILWAY CLAIMANTS. 

A SEEIOCS item on the debit side of the half- 
yearly balance-Bheets of all big railway companies 
is the amount paid to the public as compensation 
for the loss or pilferage of, or the damage done 
to, merchandise in transit or while in the Com- 
pany’s possession. Many thousands of pounds 
have, as a rule, to be deducted from the current 
half-year’s receipts on this account, although the 
companies do to some small extent recoup them- 
selves by the periodical sale of all lost and 
damaged goods of which they find themselves the 
unwilling depositaries. Another more or less 
serious item on the wrong side of the balance- 
sheet is the compeirsation paid for personal 
injuries; but with that we have nothing now 
to do. 

In addition to the amount paid in hard cash to 
the public, the Companies have to maintain a 
numerous and costly staff of clerks for the investi- 
gation and settlement of merchandise claims. 
This is an item of expense which might he very 
materially reduced if the claims sent in by the 
public were, as a Tulu, just and reasonable ones, 
or even if they were not in many ca.ses actual 
breaches of conmiercial morality — little better, we 
are sorry to say, than barefaced attempts at 

. == 


j swindling. For even setting aside such claims 
as may be sent in by peoph) who ‘ live by their 
wits,’ which but too often means a habitual 
infraction of the eighth commandment, it \\ ould 
really seem that many otherwise** resj>e< lablo 
people, who would sconi to rob their neigh tjours 
of a penny, and would as soon think of commit- 
ting suicide as of picking a man’s pocket of bis 
xvatch or purse, become strangely pervertci in 
their views of meum and tuum when they have to 
deal with a corporate body like a railway Company. 
There is an old saying that a ‘ board ’, has no 
conscience ; but there are many thou8an<to of 
people in business who seem to think riiat every 
railway Company has a purse, and a long too, 
into v^ich, if they can only succeed in dipping 
their fingers without detection, they are rather to 
be congratulated than otherwise, os having done 
a smart thing for themselves without any one 
being the sufferer by it 

I have been led into these remarks by a little 
incident which happened to me the other day. I 
was travelling by railway, when, at a certain 
station, an old acquaintance, whom I had lost 
sight of for many years, rushed at the last moment 
into the compartment in which I was sitting. 
After mutual recognition imJ handshakings, we 
began to compare notes, it was then 1 learned 
for the first time that my frien<i Keene was 
employed in the Traffic Claims Department of a 
certain railway Company. In tlie course of our 
conversation ho supplied me with sundry particu- 
lars concerning the duties of his situation, and 
gave me, in addition, several illustrations of the 
peculiar phase of commercial ilishonesly com- 
mented upon by me at the begiimiug of this 
paper. 

When a claim is sent in to the head-oiUce (said 
Keene) for loss or detention of, or damage to, 
goods, annexed to the actual comjdaint of the 
public there come certain explanatory jiarticnlars 
from the chief of the station at which the claim 
has^in the first instance been made. As soon as 
possible after a complaint has been made at a 
station, cither the chief himself or a *pro]>er]y 
accredited officer goes down to the warehouse or 
wharf to inquire, on the Company’s behalf, into 
the extent of the alleged loss. This inquiry 
having elicited a report, the next step is to ascer- 
tain where and how the loss or damage originated. 
It may have originated at the station from which 
the goods were sent, or even, as not nnfrequently 
happens, before the goods were put into 'tlie rail- 
W'ay Company’s hands at all. It may have token 
place in transit, or it majr be due to carelessness 
or accident on the part oi some of the Company’s 
servants after the goods were received at their 
destination. In any case, further minute intiuiries 
have to be made, and in the majority of instances, 
a pumber of letters to pass between the two points 
of transit, before the case can be finally summed 
up and reported on by the chief of the station, 
who recommends to the head-ofiice, either that the 
claim he paid in full, that it be declined in tota, 
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or that the inlt rmejliate course be adopted of 
olfering say one hall or two-thirds of the sum 
demanded by th< aggrieved claimants. 

It is now that tlxe head-oflice takes the case 
in hand and.dc ides wliat shall finally be done. 
Each batch of jiapers is carefully gone through, 
new points being raised, and fresh correspondence 
with the station entered into when necessary; and 
if, after all thi s the claim seems to be a really 
fair and reason able one, instructions are promptly 
sent that it shall be paid in full. But should the 
claim be an unusually heavy one, or should any 
<‘.leraent of doubt or suspicion have entered into 
it, some one is sent from headquarters (your 
humble servant, for instance), who traverses the 
whole question afresh on the spot, sees cv'»i-y one 
concerned in the matter, and generally winds np 
by visiting the person or firm making the com- 
plaint, and arguing or persuading them into some 
redaction of the sum originally demanded. 

When a claim arises on goods which have been 
carried over more than one line of railway, if on 
investigation it cannot be decided on which par- 
ticular line the dam^e occurred, the Companies 
concerned agree to divide the loss by a mileage 
proportion in accordance with the distance the 
goods have travelled over each line. The division 
in such cases is made by the Railway Clearing- 
house. 

Persons who claim for damage or delay in 
transit, usually display a strong desire to throw 
the goods concerned on th(} hands of the railway 
Company, by which means they are enabled to 
claiux for their full value. One" groat point with 
our ofticers is to induce the public to accept the 
goods, .sell them to the best advantage, and make 
their claims for actual loss only. Wlien we 
cannot succeed in so doing, the goods arc stored 
away at b(;adquartcrs, there, to await the annual 
edearauce sale of all lo.st an v damaged ])roperty, 
un)e.s3 they be of aperisb.djle nature and jxujuire 
to be sold at once, in whicii case they are offered 
to the fir.st likely customer, and tlie Claims Accoiint 
debited with the balance of lo.ss on the double 
transaction. 

Some time ago we bad two hundred quaiters 
of wdieat consigned to a certain firm with whom 
we bad done business once or twice ]>revionsly. 
Owing to bad sheeting, two truck-loads of Ibe 
wheat wew slightly d.'imaged by wet. A claim 
w'O-s sent in for the full valuci of the gniin. It 
then became ray business to wait upoii the con- 
aigncci., wdth the view of inducing them either to 
receive the whole of the wheat and claim for 
actual loss only, or to accept that portion of it 
which was undamaged, and charge us w'ith the 
value of that which the raiu had partially spoiled. 
They positively declined to accede to either pro- 
position. ITicy threw the whole of the wheat 
on our hands, ordered a fre.?h consignment of two 
hundred quarters, and pocketed their profit on 
both transactions. 

What was to be done I The damaged portion 
of the wheat urould quickly deteriorate with keep- 
ing. A customer must be found without mudi 
delay. Now, it is a habit of mine, and one which 
I find rather useful for a person in my position, 
to keep an eye on the fluctuations of tlie produce 
and otlier markets as notified in the vax’ious pub- 
l^ished price-lists. I was aware that at this par- 
ticular time grain was slowly but surely rising iu 


value, great fears being expressed that the coming 
harvest would be a partial failure. For several 
days I watched the prices go np a fraction per 
diem. Then, when I doubted the wisdom of 
waiting any longer, and taking with me samples 
of the wheat both damaged and undamaged, I 
made my way as fast os steam could carry me to 
certain large starch-works in the north where the 
purcliase of inferior and partially damaged grain 
is a matter of frequent occurrence. I saw the 
manager, produced my samples, struck a bargain 
on the spot ; and found that, leaving out of cou- 
sideration the carriage which had to be allowed 
for, the Company were something like seven 
pounds in pocket by the transaction. 

On one occasion a claim for fifty pounds was 
sent in, for damage in transit to a large driving- 
wheel consigned to a well-known firm, of Yodt- 
shire manufacturers. Subjoined to the claim esme 
a report from our station-agent, who stated that 
he had seen the wheel ; that the fracture in it was 
a very serious one ; that before the wheel could 
be used it would either have to be sent back to 
the founders, or else some skilled workman be sent 
from there to repair it on the spot ; that the 
manufacturers would be put to great incon- 
venience while such repairs were being effected, 
and that in his opinion the claim was perfectly 
just and legitimate. 

Our people at headquarters were inclined to 
coincide with the views of the station-agent and 
to settle the claim off-hand. It was only by 
accident that I saw the papers. When I had 
read them through, I asked that they might be 
given to me for a few days, and that the settle- 
ment of the chiim might be delayed till I had 
made my report. I hardly know what it was 
that roused my suspicions in the case, but roused 
they certainly w'ere. 1 went down to the station 
and examined Jail our people there who were in 
any way connected with the affair, but still I 
found nothing tangible to lay bold of. Not satis- 
lied, I. went away for two or three weeks about 
my other business, letting my beard grow mean- 
while. Then 1 went back to H , and without 

letting any one at the fetation know* of my arrival, 
I took up my quarters at a lowish public-house 
in the workmen’s quarter of the town. I had 
previously rigged myself out in a second-hand 
slop, a pair of fustian moiisers and an old travel- 
ling-ca]). After this I had not much difficulty 
iu finding out which were the two public-houses 
chiefly frequented of an evening by the hands 
employed at the works to which the wheel had 
been consigned. Being Yorkshire bom, the dialect 
came natural to me. 

It was only necessary that I should ‘stand treat ’ 
now and then, and avouch myself as a ‘chap ’ out 
of work, as a mate in want of a, job, to find myself 
hail-fellow-well-met with the very men whose 
acquaintance 1 was just now desirous of making. 
Their talk naturally turned a good deal on the 
‘shop’ and matters connected therewith, in all of 
which I professed to be greatly interested. Were 
they in want of hands ? Was it likely I should 
get a job if I applied ? They didn’t know. I ’d 
better sec th’ gaffer. Mappeq I might get takken 
on. 

But the engineer was the man whose company 
Inmost affected. What sort of machinety had 
they? How many boilers? What iras the dia- 
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meter ^ their drivmg>wlieel 1 It came oat at 
last whe^ 1 wanted to hear, either on the third or 
fourth night after my arrival at H . 

*We fitid a new driving-wheel a few weeks 
ago,’ said the engineer, a south-country man, as 
he rap|>ed on the table for another tankard of ale. 

‘ The xmlway Company contrived to break it, and 
it was thought at first it would have to be sent 
bank to be mended. However, I persuaded the 
governor to let me try my hand at it ; and with 
that I fitted a plate over the crack, and contrived 
to bolt it down so hard and fast that I believe it ’s 
now the strongest part of the wheel. Anyhow, 
there it is at work in the engine-house, and I ’ll 
wager my head that it lasts as long as the old 
one did.' 

My friend tlie engineer was evidently proud of 
his handiwork. 

Shaven and properly dressed, I called next 
morning on the manager. ‘ I am from the rail- 
way Company,’ I said ; ‘ and have called respect- 
ing your claim for damage done to your driving- 
wheel.’ 

‘Yes, to be sure,’ responded the manager smil- 
ingly. ‘Fifty pounds. You gentlemen arc ratlicr 
long-winded in such mutters ; but better late ^ 
than never. I will draw up a receipt in three ' 
minutes.’ | 

‘ A receipt for five pounds,’ I said. i 

‘ For fifty, my dear sir — fifty.’ j 

‘Whut!’ said I ; ‘claim fifty pounds when I 
happen to know for a fact — a fact, mind you — : 
that this very driving-wheel i.s now at work in ; 
your engine-house, and that the damage done to 
it was so trifling that one of your own hands . 
repaired it without difficulty at a cost of certainly ' 
not more than a couple of pounds for labour, time, ; 
and materiab Wc are witling to meet you in a | 
fair spirit, but nothing more. I am empowered to 
offer you live pounds in full discharge of our 
liability. If that will not .satisfy you, you may 
take the case into court and leave it for a jury | 
to settle.’ j 

For ten minutes the manager raved and stormed, | 
but at the end of that time be gave me a receipt i 
for the five pounds. 

The next case to which I shall refer was one in 
which the Company were as.sessed for damage 
alleged to have been sustaiited by a printing-pres.s 
on its way from London to Certain small market- i 
town. The claim w'as for sixty odd pounds, and '] 
was accompanied as usual by the report of our I 
agent at the station. It was stated that the press ! 
was so broken as to be utterly valueless, and would j 
have to be replaced by an entirely fresh one. In j 
this case everything seemed so reasonable and 
straightforward that the claim was paid in full 
and the matter looked upon as at an end. The 
conduct of the case had not been mine, and I had 
only a superficial knowledge of it ; but for all that, 
when I wa.s next at the London terminus and 
found myself with an hour to spare, I made it my 
business to find out the address of the .senders of 
the machine. To those senders I went, introduced 
myself, and then asked them to be good enough to 
inform me whether such-and-such a press had ever 
been sent back to tliera for repairs, or whether 
another one had been sent to replace it. Neither 
one nor the other, they told me. They were not 
even aware that the press had been broken in 
transit; 


A few davs later, I found iinyadf at the stei^oit 
to which the pjress had been consigned. Our 
agent, on being interrogated, was clearly of opinion 
that the press had been damaged beyond the 
possibility of repair, and had heeur^sent hack to 
London ; but when requested to trace the hack- 
entry through his book.s, ho was unable to do* so, 

1 neither could he trace that a secoftd press had been 
I sent to replace the firat one. Inquiry in the town 
j elicited that our friend the printer was doing a 
: capital trade for so small a place, and that ho 
I seemed to be at no loss for inacninery to carry out 
I his orders. 

j Armed with the information thus obtained, I 
; determined on taking an exceedingly bold step, 

I and that entirely on my own responsibility. When 
; I explained my views to the chief of onr detective 
I force, he agreed to join me in the adventure ; so, 
i on a certain fine afternoon, wc marched together 
j into the printer’s shop. We were both utter 
I strangers to the man. 

! ‘ You do printing here?’ I said interrogatively, 

j ‘ Yes, sir ; printing of all kinds.’ 
j ‘ If J were to give you an order of some raagni- 
I tude, could I rely U 2 Km its being completed 
j expeditiously ?’ 

‘ Without a doul)t, sir. No one in the town 
I or neighbourhood has got such a plant as 1 have, 
j or can turn out us much work as I can in the 
I same space of time.’ 

‘That will do,’ said I. ‘ I am not here to give 

: you an order, Mr , but to ask you a few 

i i|nestions. I am in tlu^ service of the 

Railway Company, and this gentleman is a detec- 
. tive officer.’ Here my friend rattled tlie hand- 
' cuffs in his pocket. ‘ I want to know what has 
: become of the jirinting-press, for damages to which 
I the railway Company jKud you sLxty odd pouiuls 
on the fourth of last mouth.’ 

‘The press was so much damaged,’ said he, 

‘ that I was glad to sell it for a mere song.’ 

: ‘ Rorha]»s you can oblige me with the address 

j of tlie person to whom you sold the broken 
I press ?’ 

j The man was very iiale by this time, but he 
answered brusquely enough : ‘I’ei'liap.s I could 
oblige you, but I certainly won’t.’ 

‘ Proliably von replaced it with another ?’ 

‘ 1 did.’ 

I ‘ From the same firm that supplied you with the 
: first one ? ’ 

I A moment’s hesitation, and then : ‘ That ’s my 
! business, not j’ours.’ 

i ‘ In any case, the second press would reach you 
j by railway. On what date aid you receive it V 

‘ My business again.’ 

‘ Am I to understand that you positively decline 
to answer any of the questions I have put to 
you V 

Another rattle of the handcuffs. He hesitated, 
jmlled his beard, glanced from one to the other of 
US, and then spoke. ‘ Look here, Mr Wbats-your- 
I name, the railway Company settled my claim five 
weeks ago. If they hadn’t been satisfied with my 
statement, they M^ouldn’t have done that. The 
affair ’s at an end. I have got my money, and I 
mean to stick to it’ 

‘ We shall see about that,’ said I. ‘ Look you 

here, Mr . The very printing-press for which 

we paid you over sixty pounds as being irrepar-, 
ably damaged, is now at work in these premises. 
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Yau never oltoined. a eecond pess dther £roitt 
London or clsewhereJ Your claim was an ntterljr 
fraodnlent one, and you have laid yourself open 
to a criminal prosecution by acting as you have. 

However, no|, to bo too hard on you, ray friend 
and I are willing to w'ait here for a couple of 
hours ; and if at the end of that time, you bring 
us back the sixty odd pounds obtained by you 
under such dishonest pretences, I will engage 
that no further proceedings shall be taken in the 
matter. But should you decline to accede to this 
very reasonable request, I shall go from here to 
the nearest magistrate and obtain a warrant for 
your arrest’ Ills bravado vanished in a moment. 

He vowed and protested that he had not sixty 
pounds in the world, nor half that sura. He 
would remit it next week — in a day or two — to- 
morrow. But lie failed to move me from the 
position I had taken up. Then he put on his 
hat and went out, presumably to see his friends ; 
and before the two hours were (piite over he 
returned with the money. My detective friend 
and I went on our wa}' rejoicing. 

LAND TEL EG HA PH LINE.S. 

■WORKING. 

In a recent paper we gave an account of the 
nature and construction of land telegraph lines, 
especially those of our own country. It shall 
now be our aim to explain the modes in which 
they are worked for the conveyance of intelli- 
gence. 

In each of our great towns there is one central 
oilice, through which all foreign and provincial ! 

messages pass on their way to their destinations ; I tributed to the different operators by means of 


III thu instmmeat^room the work bf feuiwmil- 
ting and leceiving the messages is catziod on* 
There are several different kinds of receiving 
instruments in use in the United Kingdom. On 
the most important circuits, for instance between 
London and Glasgow, or London and Liverpool, 
the ink-writing receiver of Morse is used in con- 
nection with the automatic transmitter of Wheat- 
stone, and the line is in addition worked on the 
‘ duplex system ’ of sending two messages in oppo- 
site directions at the same time. On less busy 
circuits the ‘Sounder’ is employed in connection 
with the duplex system. On circuits where the 
traffic is great only in one direction, there is no 
need of the duplex system, and the Morse or 
Sounder is sufficient in itself. On country and 
local town circuits, the Single Needle Instrument 
is used, with or without duplex as the case may 
be ; and in some out-of-the-way places, the Hughes 
Type-printer or the Bell Instrument is still to 
be found at work, although they are relics of the 
days before the lines passed into the liands of 
the government. 

The Morse and Sounder are the instruments 
principally to be seen in the Central Office, 
London. They are fixed upon long mahogany 
table.s, at which the operators sit and mani- 
pulate them, or work the signalling-keys in 
sending me8.sag03. Twelve hundred operators, 
chiefly young ladies, are daily employed in the 
instrument-room, which contains two-thirds of a 
mile of tables. Batches of messages are dis- 


and a number of local offices for local traffic. At 
these central offices we see the working of the 
lines carried out on a g'^e.u and varied scale ; 
but the essential arrangement of apparatus is the 
same in all. In all countries the arrangements 
at central offices are inucli alike. We shall take 
as our chief e.xample tlie metropolitan office at 
St Martin’a-le-Grand. 

An important feature of a central office is the 
svdtch or cnnnectintj-hoard. It is a contrivance on 
which all the lines centring in the office arc 
made to ffuuis. It is generally in the form of a 
mahogany board fitted witii a number of screw 
termiuxls, to which the line-wires can be brought. 
The iron wires of the open-air lines are never 
themselves brought inside tlie building ; but 
copper wires coated with gutta-percha or india- 
rubber are used as connecting-wires or leads 
between the iron line-wires outside and tlie 
various instruments within the office. The advan- 
tage of a switch is that it enables lines in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to be comiected-up 
together, or cross-connected as it is called, and 
permits a line to be connected to a different 
instrument for working, if its proper instrument 
should get out of order— all at a moment’s notice, 
and by the mere shifting of metal pegs or plugs, 
without the need of disturbing a single wire. At 
the London Central Office as many as eight hun- 
dred lines thus centre on one board. 


pneumatic tubes, so that the noise and bustle of 
messengers in the room are avoided. This large 
hall, over twenty thousand square feet in area, 
with its hundreds of beautiful instruments, worked 
by female clerks, its admirable order and stillness, 
is indeed one of the sights of London. 

Tlie telegraphic circuit is, as the reader knows, 
composed of the line-wire, the earth, and the 
apparatus connecting them at each enffi At the 
sending end the wire is connected to the earth 
or ground by the signalling-key or sending instru- 
ment, the battery and the earth-plate all in circuit. 
At the receiving end the wire is connected to earth 
by the recemng instrument and the earth-plate 
there. The signalling-key is a lever or pair of 
levers worked by the fingers so as to complete 
or interrupt the circuit, according to the order of 
signals in the Morse code, and allow certain suc- 
cession of currents to flow along the line to the 
distant station, where they will render themselves 
sensible by their effects on the receiving instru- 
ment, and be readily interpreted by the same 
code. The kind of key employed depends on the 
receiving instrument. All receiving instruments 
act by means of some well-known sensible effect 
of the current. The Morse instrument is one of 
the earliest of all. In the ‘fall’ of 1832, Samuel 
Morse, an American artist, conceived the idea of 
it •while on a voyage from France to the United 
States, and entered it in his note-book. Three 
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years later lie constracted tbe first rough working' 
SBodd ; and in 1637 it was first tried on an 
esqpenmt^itad between Washington and Balti* 

ttiwa of tin} instrument, discovered 

^ i^ondoner, that when a current 

in an insulated wire round 
of soft iron, it magnetises the iron ; 
and tiie polaritj' of the magnetism depends on 
tiss direction of the cnirent in the wire. When 
the current stops, the magnetism vanishes ; but 
remains while the current flows. Morse applied 
this property in the following way. He took 
a soft iron core wound with a coil of insulated 
wire, and over one end of the core he pivoted 
an iron lever, so that when one end of this 
lever should be attracted downwards to the core, 
the other end should *cant' upwards. To this 
end he attached a small metal disc, smeared 
in ink, and over the disc he caused to pass 
continuously a strip or tape of paper. With 
this contrivance, whenever a current was passed 
through the coil of the soft iron core, the arma- 
ture end of the lever was attracted downwards 
to it; while the other end pressed the inky disc 
upwards i^ainst the paper, on which it left its 
mark in the form of a line drawn in ink. The 
length of this line corresponds with the duration 
of the current in the coiL A momentary current 
marks a dot on the paper ; a longer current marks 
a dash. Morse combined these two elementary | 
signals the ‘dot ’ and ‘ dash ' into a code of signals i 
representing letters, which now goes by his name, 
and is even more universal than his instrument, 
for it is used in connection with all instruments 
except those which indicate with printed char- 
acters. A despatch by the Morse Instrument then, 
is simply — as we have on a former occasion indi- 
cated — a tape of paper with a series of dots and 
dashes marked along its middle. The speed by 
the Morse is from tliirty to thirty-live words a 
minute by hand-sending. 

The Sounder is merely a modified Morse. The 
ink and paper are dispensed with, as the clerk reads 
the message by ear. The free end of the lever 
is made to tap up and down between two stops 
of different material, and the difference in tone 
of the two sounds produced serves to characterise 
them to the ear. Strange as it may appear, the 
ear is mean easily educated to read by the 
Sounder than the eye by the Morse ; hence the 
Sounder is growing in favour; partly owing to 
this and partly because of its simpler nature. 

The Bdl Instrument — formerly introduced by 
Sir Charles Bright, and still in use on some Irish 
circuits — is also read by the ear. It consists of 
two bells of different tone, and the clapper of each 
is worked by electro-magnetism, like the lever of 
the Morse or Sounder. Unlike these instruments 
however, it is worked by ‘double currents’ — that 
is to say a positive •current is made to strike one 
bell, and a negative current the other. 

The principle of the Single Needle Instrum'?nt 
is the discovery of Oersted the Banish physicist, 


that when a cuireut flows in. a wire round about a 
magnetic needle in the direction of its length, 
the needle tends to set itself at right angles to 
the wire. On reversing the direction ^ the current 
in the wire, the position of Ihe nee<8e is reversed. 
It is clear that by the use of positive and native 
currents, and the ooirespondug; movements ^ the 
needle to right or left of the wire, an intelU^hle 
telegraph could be arranged. In 1832 lEkron 
Schilling of Cronstadt found that by coiling the 
wire a number of times round the needle the force 
of the effect was correspondingly increased. In 
1836 Professor Miinck of Heidelberg exhibited 
Schilling’s discovery to his students, among whom 
was William Fothergill Cooke, a young Indian 
officer. His was the eye that saw the great value 
of the discovery as a telegraph. Fired with the 
idea of its importance, he dewed and put in trial 
at Heidelberg, within three weeks after, a working 
system of telegraph. His instrument consisted of 
three coils of u ire, each having a horizontal needle 
free to move on its jjivot. He employed three 
circuits, one for eacli needle, and by the move- 
ments of tliese needles, made out an al])habet 
of twenty-six letters. In England lie united his 
plans with those of 'SMieatstone, and togetlier they 
brought out the first working system. 

The first public line in England between 
Paddington and West Drayton was opened for 
traffic in 1S38, .just forty-one years ago. It was 
worked by Wheatstone’s improved Needle In- 
strument, which had five vertical needles, required 
three circuits, and made each signal by the 
combineil movements of two needles at a time. 
The clover capture of a murderer named Taweli 
by means of the new.telegrajih, soon gained for 
it a wide popularity. The Single Needle is, 
through the Double Needle, the direct descendant 
of Wheatstone’s Instrument. In it there is only 
one coil and one vertical needle ; it is operated 
by double currents in a single circuit, and the 
alphabet is the Morse code, a ‘dot’ being indi- 
cated by a right-hand deflection of the needle, and 
a ‘dash’ by a left-hand deflection. The deflec- 
tions of the needle are curbed by aftops. Over 
three thousand of them are in daily use in the 
postal service of the United Kingdom ; and their 
well-known forms, resembling an American clock 
with a green face, are to be seen at almost every 
railway station. Its speed is from twenty-five 
to thirty words per minute. 

On all long circuits an important instrument is 
the Relay, Owing to the leakage from a land-line, 
and the weakening effect of the resistance of the 
wires, a current in a long circuit is too feeble 
to work the ordinary receiving instruments such 
as the Morse and Sounder ; but it is sufficiently 
strong to work a special instrument called a Relay. 
The Relay is merely a go-between, and enables the 
weak current in Hie line to work the receiving 
instrument by the help of a local battery at the 
receiving station. As early as 1837, Samuel Morse 
saw that a current far too feeble to move the 
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heavy lever and inking disc of a Morse, wonld be 
strong enough to move a very light lever, and 
thereby close i he circuit of a local battery which 
should be strong mioagh to work the oidinaty 
Morse. This^is fife principle of the Belay, and the 
Tr^lator or Bepeater, which is in reality an 
outbinatic sender. The Belay enables a weak 
message to work*the receiver ; the Translator for* 
wmls a weak mewage farriier on by rqwating 
it automatically with fresh battery-power. In 
America they work from New York to Chicago, 
a distance of one thousand miles, by the use of a 
single Translator at Buffalo. The most useful 
Enroj)ean Relay is Siemens’ Polarised Relay, On 
the great Indo-European line it enables London 
to work with Teheran, a distance of three thou- 
sand eight hundred miles, without retransmission 
by hand. 

We come now to Wheatstone’s Automatic 
Transmitter, On lines where there is no great 
pressure of traffic, the ordinary hand-signalling 
suffices. A clerk can transmit at the rate of 
thirty words a minute, or even thirty-five. But 
there is no reason why the speed should be limited 
by tbe qiiickness at which a clerk can work the 
sending-key, since the speed of the current on 
land-lines is practically instantaneous, and auto- 
matic mechanism ciiu be nuxde to take the place 
of the clerk’s fingers. All the clerk does in send- 
ing is to regulate the succession of contacts between i 
the battery .and the line, and this can be done ■ 
equally well auloinatically. As far back as 1846, ! 
Alexander Bain, a well-known Edinburgh clock- 
maker, conceived the idea of regulating the suc- 
cession of contacts by a strip of moving paper 
punched with a succession d’ holes, just as the 
cards in a .lactpiard loom regulate the pattern of 
woven cloth. Bain’s idea was taken up and i 
brought to iiraclical success by AYheatstone in 
1855. 

In Wheatstone’s Autom.alic Transmitter, the i 
message is first punched out in a double row 
of holes along a tape of paper ; the right-hand 
holes correspond to dots, tlie left to dashes. Tliis 
perforated tape is then passed through the 
automatic^ key or Transmitter, and regubites the 
succession ot contacts. Tlio contacts are made by 
two soring plungers, one for each row of holes. 
As each punched hole pa.sses under the plunger, 
it falls into it, and makes contact with a metal 
plate underneath as u hammer falls on its anvil. 
When the paper space between two punched holes 
is passing a plunger, it is kept apart from the 
anvil, and contact with the line is for that time 
broken. Thus currents of definite length, and 
from one or other pole of the battery, cun be 
transmitted automatically with great raj)idity. 
The paper is moved by clockwork at any desired 
speed. The actual rate of sending between 
London and Edinburgh is sometimes "as high as 
a hundred and thirty words a minute. 

Without the Automatic Transmitter the Post- 
office could not forv'ard the Press Association 
news. Sometimes as many as four intermediate 
stations are introduced in circuit, and supplied 
with news simultaneously at the rate ^f a thou- 


sand words in twenty minutes. A number of 
clerks can be employed punching seveial portions 
of slm which are one after another passed tbroimh 
the Transmitter in ewder, riie same punched imp 
mviiig to iemi the message over severM diffflron tr 
lines. 

An the Antomatie Tranmiftirir increases 
meed of aesn&ig loar-lrid, so the Duplex system 
of working donees tlm ctsnQriag capacity of a 
wire. By this system a mrasi^ tmi be sent 
while another is being received, the messages 
seeming to cross each othm on the way. It 
was invented by Dr Gintl, an Austrian telegraph 
director, ' as early as 1853 ; but subsequently 
modified by various electricians, and recently 
revived, after a period of n%dect, by Mr Joseph 
Barker Steams, an American. In duplex work- 


iuplex work- 


ing, the ordinary apparatus slightly modified suf- 
fices, and the whole secret lies in the arrange- 
ment of it at each end of the wire. There is a 
receiver in circuit at each end; but it will b© 
sufficient to confine our attention to one end 
of the line, since the arrangement at both ends 
is precisely similar. The essential feature of 
duplex consists in connecting-up to the real line 
an ‘artificial line’ or circuit in every electrical 
respect equivalent to it, and placing the receiving 
instrument intermediate between them in such a 
position that the sending current from the batteiy 
divides itself into two equal streams, which flow 
in opposite directions through the instrument, and 
neutralise each other’s effect upon the needle or 
marker. In this way the sending current setting 
out from a station does not affect the receiver at 
that station ; one half of it flows along the line to 
earth through the receiver at the distant station^ 
where it signals, and the otlier half passes haim- 
le.s.s]y to earth through the artificial line at the 
sending station itself. 

The condition that currents sent out from a 
station shall not affect the receiving instrument 
there, but shall leave it quite free to be affected 
by currents coming in from the distant station, 
is the essential condition of duplex. 

We have now to see how it is that currents 
sent out by the distant station produce their eflect 
at the cud wc are considering, Wc have seen 
that BO long as the sending current divides itself 
equally, and each half flows freely through the 
real and artificial circuits, no signal is made on 
the receiving in.strument. If however, one of 
these currents were stopped either in whole or ia 
part, this balance of currents would be disturbed, 
and the receiving instrument would be affected. 
This is what the sending currents from the distant 
stations do. Each signal current sent from the 
distant station stops, either wholly or partly, the 
sending current from the near station in the line, 
and disturbs the balance, so that the instrument at 
the near station makes a signal. Thus the sending 
of each station upsets the electric balance at the 
other, and in this way each station has power te 
make the receiver at tlie other to signaL 

The duplex system is now in general use on 
land-lines in America and England. Tbe quad- 
ruplex system, is a more recent advance, and 
is also in use in America and England. In 1867, 
two years after Dr Gintl sbtewed the feasibility 
of duplex telegraphy. Dr Bosseba of Leyden 
ej^ounded the possibility of transmitting two 
messages in tfie same direction simultaneoggly, and 
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pointed out that by tlw combination of this system 
with duplex, a quadruplex system of sending 
would result. In 1874 Messrs Edison and Pres- 


lessrs Edison and Pres- 


cott of New Jersi^ invented a tlioroughly prac- 
ticable ayetem. It consists in employing two 
sendin^keys at each end of the wire^ so arranged 
as to give rise to four distinct electrical states of 
the line, when they are worked together in send- 
ing two separate messages simultaneously. These 
four distinct states are interpreted by two distinct 
receiving instruments. The du])le.x or counter 
system of Stearns is combined with thi.s plan for 
double transmission ; and thus two messages are 
sent both ways at tlie same time. 

In the ordinary or simiilex system of telegraph- 
ing, each station sends and receives messages by 
turns. The operator cuu by the mere turning of 
a handle or ‘switch' connect-up his key to the 
line in order to send, or his receiver in order to 
receive. In the duplex system however, no switch 
is necessary, since no change in connections is 
required, and sending and receiving go on simul- 
taneously. This is one incidental advantage of 
the system ; and another is to be found in the 
facility with which operators can speak to each ■ 
other and get words repeated. On tiu; Now York 
to Chicago circuit, one hundred and eiglity-two 
American messages — equivalent to one hundred 
and thirty English me.ssages--are sent per hour 
by the qnadruplex system. On our own circuits 
worked by the Wheatstone Automatic Duplex, 
one hundred and .sixty English messages are sent 
per hour ; so there is a gain of thirty messages 
lor our method. From thirty to forty thousand 
messages pass through the Central Tc'legraph 
Office, London, dailv. Of the daily number, about 
one-sixth are foreign messages. The two luisiest 
occasions of the telegraphic year are tlic Derby 
race-day and the sending of the Queen’s Speech. 

To provide for the exigencies of the Derb}"^ of 
1878, a staff of thirty-five lirst-class hands were 
sent to Epsom. Six special wires be.sidos the 
ordinary local wires were employed ; and to ‘ put 
through’ the enonnous tratiic to aud from the fiehl, 
as many as six Wheatstone Ileceiver-s, five Wheat- 
stone Automatic Transmitters, six Morse Instru- 
ments, and two Single Needles, were kept at work. 
In the four days of the races, 15,519 messages —in 
value L.750, 4.s, 8d. — were taken. At Coodwoo*! 
aud Ascot, the traffic is almost as great. The 
Queen’s Speech is however, the more important 
event ; and telegraphists all over the country vie 
with each other in their eagerness to rajiidly trans- 
mit the royal address. Arrangements are mad(‘ 
beforehand to send it from the central station <Hrcci 
to as many places as possible. It is usual to send 
it to nearly two hundred towns, including such 
places as Wick, Oban, Tralee ; and to about sixty 
of these it is sent direct— -that is, without retrans- 
mission. ‘The work of signalling,’ says one of 
the Post-office officials, ‘commenced at 2.8 r.M., 
that being the moment at which the signal to 
“ start ” was received from the House of Common.s. 
In a twinkling, the fingers which had been 
nervously grasping their “ keys” for some minutes, 
came down in the shape of “dots” and “dashes” 
to the tune of forty words a minute or more 
(punching) ; and the Wheatstone Transmitters, 
wound up to the highest pitch of eagerness, were 
let loose with their familiar “ whir.” While 
we were only as yet looking on to see what it 


all meant, “Finished to Leicester!” sbohted one 
excited operator, and “Dittft to York!” shouted 
another at the same moment This was at 2.14 
F.M. to the moment ; so that the nlpe hundred 
and eighty-three words of whioh thg Speech was 
composed were transmitted to thesi? towns in six 
minutes, or at an average speed of nearly, ten 
thousand words an hour, ^ « 

‘ The great towns — Birmingham, Manchester 
and Liverpool, Nottingham, Leeds, and Bradford 
— received the Speech sinmltanermslj’, on what 
are culled the “express circuits;” and to these 
the work of transmission was accomplished in the 
short space of eleven minutes. To Scotland and 
Ireland — including Abenleen, Dundee, Belfast, 
Cork — the Speecli was finished within twenty 
minutes ; ami to the great m.ijority of places 
where transmission was effected direct, within half 
an liour.' In order to send these nine hundred 
and eighty- three word.s, fifty thousand separate 
holes would have to be juuiched oJi the Wheat- 
stnjie slip, and fourteen linnisand separate signals 
would have to be recorded in ink by the receiver 
at the receiving station. 


SWEET VIOLETS. 

SCSI BY A lABY IN THE COr.VTl’.Y To A I'lUKND IN TOWN 

(AI’KIL 29). 

Bircuen boughs are leafless still, 

And tlie wind is keen !iiid cbill ; 

On the hedges brown nnd bare 
Scarce one bursting bud I sec ; 

Only, in this sunny nook 
Scented violets wcloome me. 

Ah, that fragrance ! how it brings 
Back old day.s on ro.sy wings-- 
Days when Lifi.'s blue sky w.as cle.ar, 

When the simple hearts of youth 
Gathered trersuros all the year 
Of unfading love and truth ! 

Fragrant are they now as ever ; 

And as each small flower I sever 
From its .sheltered woodland home. 

Forms Ijcneath the (!<ild earth sleeping 
Once more down the pathway come 

With glad eyes that know not wehping ! 

Violets ! yc bring to me 
Many a sunny m(;mory ; 

And as one by one I gather 

You, the fir.st, best gems of Spring, 

Seeineth it to me your sweetness 

To sad li(;aris .some cheer must bring. 

Friends the token might receive 
Y'our lowlincs.s is meant to give ; 

So, with wishes true and kind, 

1 shall send you where the city — 

Growing nothing half so fair — 

Shall receive with tender pity, 

Your small blossoms, sweet and rare ! 

J. 0. H. 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 

One of the American humorists lays it <lo\vn as 
a fundamental law concerning human nature, that 
we are each of us at some period of our liv'os 
subject to an intense desire to play a musical 
instrument. Upon this text he bases an amusing 
history of how he himself had once been bitten in 
tliat way, and had had in consequence often to 
shift his quarters, flying from unsympathising 
landladies and other.s wliose savage breasts utterly 
refused to be charmed by liis weli-mcant efforts to 
gain musical proficiency. Je.sting apart — there i.s 
a substratum of truth in tlie ‘ fiindanieutal law ’ 
referred to ; and most of our reader.s will acknow- 
ledge that they have at some time of their lives 
really experienced a desir* of the kind. It is 
doubtful whether our very first toys are not 
most prized if they be capable of making some 
kind of .sound. The (.'agernoss with which a baby 
will shake a rattle, or later on will blow aAvay at 
a tin ti-umpct or knock a drum to piece.s, is evi- 
dence that even at 
from being distasteful to us. 

Watch an errand-boy in any of our crowded 
thoroughfu’es. Can he be <piict? Not a bit of 
it. Noisy he must be, or nothing. Whistling a 
popular melody with that earnestness of purpose 
peculiar to him, or with forefingers stretching 
wide his mouth, emitting a shriek only excelled 
by a railway engine, he goe.s on hi.s way rejoicing. 
Perhaps he accompanies his performance by dra*'- 
ging a stick along the palings which he happens 
to he passing, making them ring again. But in 
some way or other he will have noise, for lie 
delights in it os part of his very nature. As he 
grows 'older, he is sure sooner or later to fulfil 
his destiny and procure some kind of musical 
instrument. A penny w'histle is generally las 
first investment, and the National Anthem his 
first tune. Later on, when the period of hobby- 
dehoyhood grows upon him, he affects that dread- 
ful instrument of torture, a cheap concertina. 
With this, and one or two boon companions 
similarly armed, he parades the stretts when 


over, and enjoys himself in his own 


a very early age noise is far 


work is 
way. 

If we examine the contents of a modem toy- 
.shop, we shall find that nearly fifty per cent, of 
the stock i.s intended for the production of noise. 
First we may notice the corals, which no well- 
conducted baby would condescend to notice unless 
they were decorated with noisy little bells. Then 
wc have several types of rattle. There is the 
rattle proper, made of basket-work, and contain- 
ing some mysterious articles which tinkle when- 
ever it is moved. Then there is the improved 
rattle, a kind of small dram fixed on a handle, 
and occasionally crowned with a cap and hells. 
Next we have drums of all sizes, made of real 
parchment, and capable of any amount of acoustic 
display. (By the way, we have remarked that toy 
drum skins are often covered with legal matter, 
reminiscences of forgotten lawsuits. It is a ques- 
tion therefore whether some of them were not 
very noisy subjects before being brought to the 
dram-hcad.) Trumpets galore — only capable of 
producing one solitary note ; but that one note 
is of such distressing nasal qualities that it is 
more than sufficient to make good all deficiencies. 
Then comes the harmonicon tribe — plates of brass, 
glas.s, or even hard wood placed in a frame and 
tinkled into melody by little wooden mallets. 

Our list is not half complete, for we have not 
yet touched upon the delicate subject of whistles. 
\Ve have noticed in this connection with some 
sadness, that not content with the whistle per sc, 
a degenerate custom has lately obtained of attach- 
ing surreptitious whistles to other toys. The 
baby’s coral has often this exasperating addition. 
Riding-whips and pop-guns are also to be regarded 
with suspicion for the same rea-son. There is also 
a numerous clas-s of vulcanised india-rubber dolls 
and animals which are squeezed into expressing 
their feeling-s through a small metallic whistle 
which forms part of their internal economy. . 

Another wide field for the invention of noisy 
toys is compri.sed in the wire-stringed class. These 
are generally in the form of carts or wagons, and 
the peculiarly aggravating feature of their con- 
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•traecion ji not gtiettWi nt until the wheels revolve. 
Ihiis opecatiian is ooeompaxiied by a most irritating 
tum-tumming on three or four wires, which are 
plucked by Mstlee on the axle of the wheels. 
Sometimes the same apparatus is inclosed in a 
box and is set in motion by means of a handle, 
with the same pleasurable result as that achieved 
by one of the old-fashioned London street organs 
with a monkey. (We mention the animal element 
with intention ; for it is a fact that organs carry- 
ing monkeys are invariably more out of tune 
than those without such appendages. Why this 
should bo the case, we cannot guess, unless it be 
that the itinerant musician is afraid of spoiling 
the public by giving too many good things at 
once.) It would be impossible in the space at our 
command to enumerate all the toys of a noisy 
character ; but we have said enough to shew that 
there is an endless supply of them, and it is there- 
fore fair to assume that the demand keeps pace 
with it 

Now it is a curious fact that the acoustic prin- 
ciples on which the construction of most of these 
toys is based, were known and utilised by savage 
nations all the world over for many centuries j 
before intercourse with Europe became possible. | 
Indeed some of their musical instruments — in use [ 
at the present day — are of unknown antiquity. ! 
Thus the North American Indians make rattles 
of dried gourds filled with pebbles, an instrument i 
capable of making a formidable noise. Bv\ked ' 
clay vessels are al&o turned to the same purpose. ' 
Gourds are used in another way by the lliiidns, 
who attach them to a species of stringed instru- 
ment to increase its resonance, in the same way 
that we employ sound-boards in tbe present day. 
Pandean pipes made of reeds seem to be the 
common property of every nation under the sun ; 
indeed all kinds of pipes and flutes are common to 
all countries, and in many cases the term flute is 
applied to all wind-instruments indiscriminately. 
Savage nations make their flutes either of pottery 
or bone, the tibia or perhaps the thigh-bone of a 
fallen foe often furnishing his cnemie.-. with music 
for many years after his decease. And tliis is not 
the only case of human remains being turned to 
musical account, for travellers tcdl us that drums 
arc often stretched with human skin. Thus 
savages are not content with belabouring their 
foes during life, but continue the castigation after 
they have ceased to exisL 

Instruments of percussion, whether adorned 
with human skin or not, seem to be very favourite 
things with primitive man. This is no doubt 
owing to the ease witli which such instruments 
could be made and used. The same rea‘-oning 
applies to instruments of the harraonicon ebsss, 
which have been constructed of every conceivjible 
substance from which can be extracted an atom of 
resonance. StringeJ instruments are also found in 
different forms iu all quarters of the globe. The 
most primitive form is a rough board with a ft*w 
strings stretched across it. This is the parent of 


the dalcimer, which in its turn is undoubtedly tho 
prototype of most of our intern stringed instru- 
ments. The older method of procedure was to 
pluck the strings of idl such instruments with a 
small pointed piece of hone or stick, the violin 
bow being of later date altogether. • 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which gives 
colour to the assumption that the love of music is 
' natural and not acquired, that the various instru- 
ments used by savage tribes in widely separated 
countries are almost identical in cliaracter. This 
shews that the same ideas have arisen and have 
been acted upon by people who can have had no 
kind of communication. More than this ; wliero 
the art has so far advanced as to giv'e a definite 
structure to instruments, making them capable of 
affording a regular scale of notes, the particular 
arrangement adopted is the same in different 
countries. For instance, in Mexico and Peru wo 
find an instrument which produces a scale of 
five notes (tho Pentatonic scale), sometimes called 
tho Scotch scale, because the arrangement is a 
characteristic feature of many of our iiortliera 
melodics. In an oj'posite quarter of the globo 
altogether — namely in China, we also find a clay 
instrument having five finger-holes and giving tho 
same scale. 

These facts prove that musical ifleas arc not 
the result of civilisation, but are naturally ucijuired. 
The same delight with which a child .shake.s its 
rattle urges the savage to act in the sanie manner. 
It may be imagined that the first step in tlie 
process of musical educ<ition was proinjiteil by tho 
wish to imitate the calli of hird.s, either for the 
mere sake of imitation nr as a help to snaring 
them fur the purpose.s*jf fo>)d. The voice would 
naturally bo the agent employed, until some acci- 
dent, such os the whistling of the wind llumigh 
the reeds, or past suine favourably jdaced hole 
in the rocks, would suggest that ait iniglit be 
I capable of producing sounds of louder f)naliiy. 

[ It is probable th it every nation undei the sun 
^ luus contributed in some degree to the various 
instruments used in our moilern oreln^tras. Wo 
have arrived at a pitch of perfection m their 
manufacture which renders any great iiuprovement 
in them simply inipoisible. Not only has the 
skill of the best worLinen been devoted to fhein, 
but the aid of science has also been enlisted iu 
their service. We now know the conditions under 
w'hich sounds are made manifest to our senses. 
We can analyse them, and by suitable materials 
and moile of woikiuanship, can give them a certain 
([U.ality or tivibre, a judicious blending of which 
constitutes the charm of a complete orchestra. 
There is no more inteiesting field of inquiry than 
this question of the timbre of musical sounds. We 
have no English word to express this quality, and 
therefore we use a French one ; but the great 
Gerhiau physicist Helmholtz makes use of a tar 
more expressive term for the same thing — that 
is, Klangjarbe, the English equivalent for w'hich 
would be»clang-tiiit. He tells us that the peculiar ' 
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iiuitmiftimt lijr <m eoxt 
identify k is dne to the namber of har*' 

monies mr oven-tones which fill the air when my 
one note is sounded. It is difficult for even a 
practised ear Jio detect these superposed sounds; 
put by suitable apparatus their presence in all 
insttuments is rendered audible. In the piano and 
violin these oven-tones follow one another in a 
regular series. For instance, we will suppose that 
a certain note on the violin gives five hundred 
vibrations in a second of time. The over-tones to 
that note will give respectively twice, three times, 
four times, &c. five hundred vibrations ; and such 
a series will form the octave, the fifth, the super- 
octave, the third, &c. of the note sounded. But in 
the clarionet and other instruments, the harmonics 
follow a different order, and therefore the timbre 
of the sounds produced is entirely changed. A 
carious fact in connection with this subject is 
that Helmholtz’s beantiful theory was long ago 
anticipated in practice by the builders of churcli 
organs. In all old organ.s wc find what are called 
mixture stops. In these stops, instead of one pipe 
to each note, there are three or four ; so that 
when a single key is depressed, a full chord is 
sounded. Now these pipes are tuned to the har- 
monics or over-tones of the notes to which they 
are attached, and therefore add a richness of clang- 
tint to the full organ. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XXIX, — OX THE LEDGE. 

There Avas one lofty cliff, known in local parlance 
as the Spanish Beacon, that overlooked Treport, 
and from the peak of which many a fire had 
probably gleamed forth through the blackness of 
the night to give warning that some floating 
castle, with high poop and dided stern-gallery, 
and grinning cannon ranged in tiers, and the red 
and yellow- standard of Castile at her masthead, 
was perilously near the ill-defended coast. In 
later and more jirosnic days the Beacon had been 
.a favourite }>atrolling place for Custom-house 
officers and coast-guardsmen, commanding, as it 
did, a view of more than one creek and cove, and 
c.specially of St Mary’s Bay, which W’as screened 
by higli cw.ags from nearly every stand-point but 
this. To the Spanish Beacon, on the day succeed- 
ing that which had witnessed the last fruitless | 
visit to Giles Treloar’s lodging-hou.se in Hollow-ay, ! 
as well as the enforced self-expatriation of Jan 
I’ennant the fisherman, Hugh Ashton, telescope in 
band, made liis solitary w-ay. 

It was a call of duty, in this case, w-hich caused 
the young sailor to breast the steep hillside 
that overhung Treport. A merchant brig, heavily 
laden, was reported to have got aground in St 
Mary’s Bay i!.nd, although in no present danger, 
thanks to tlie fineness of tlie weather, might 
require assistance to get her fairly afloat again. 
Thanks to Hugh’s own zealous efforts, the steamer 
w-as nearly ready for sea, and there was every 
chance that on the morrow- the Western Maid 
should once more glide out of harbour to render 
aid to the embayed vessel. 

Hugh’s spirits rose at the prospect of a more 
stirring life than he had led of late, and it was 
with an elastic tread and a quick step that he 


climbed void, Neptune bounding^4d»eeer%; 

by hie side. The great Newfoundland had talmn 
a Tenuu^lsable &n<fy to the young stranger—Hugh 
Ashton was indeed one of those whom dogs and 
children love— end was fond of accompanying him 
when he went abroad. 

Once on the highest ^int of the cliff— where a 
flagstaff, erected % command of HJk[.’8 Board of 
Revenue, occupied the spot where once, by sanction 
of the Queen’s Highness, furze and fagots were 
stacked around the stout tar-barrel that was to 
apprise Elizabeth’s liege subjects of the two 
religions that tyrant Spain, rich with the gold_ of 
Mexico and the silver of Peru, and drawing 
recruits for her ships and regiments from three 
European countries beneath the sceptre of the 
gloomy bigot of the Escurial, threatened their 
shores with his costly navy — Hugh adjusted his 
glass, and with a practised eye, surveyed St Mary’s 
Bay, There was w-ork going on, evidently, on 
board the brig. Carts and horses w-ere busy on 
the beach, and a black line of men, busy as ants, 
could be seen to form a living bridge between the 
ship and the shore. 

‘ They are landing a part of their cargo,’ said 
Hugh, shutting up his glass. ‘They will be light, 
and tlie rising tide will float them off without 
help from steam. I don’t think, unless the wind 
shifts and freshens,’ he added, taking that delib- 
erate, steady look at the horizon which only 
shepherds and sailors take, ‘that the Western 
Maid will be Avanted in St Mary’s Bay. — What 
ails the dog '( AVliy, Nep ! Nep ! ’ 

Hugh Ashton had some reason for his surprise, 
since Neptune, ordinarily as staid and majestic an 
animal, once the first moments of frisky enjoy- 
ment at sallying forth were over, as Cornwall 
could supply, suddenly began to run up and down, 
on the very verge of the cliff, precisely as you 
may see an intelligent sheep-dog pace up and 
down an inA-isible boundary-line beyond Avhich his 
AToolly charge are not to pass. Presently Neptune 
came up to Hugh whimpering, and thrust his 
cold nose into the young man’s hand ; then with 
a quick hoarse bark, he bounded towards the edge 
of the cliff, and finding that he was not followed, 
lifted his head, and howled eloquentlj-. ‘ What 
d’ye Avant Nep, boy V asked Hugh, walking slowly 
towards tiie i)recipice. Again the dog harkeJ, 
reproachfully, as Hugh fancied, as dogs do bark 
when they find it hard to impart their meaning 
to their human friends. ‘ 1 wish Nep conld 
speak,’ said the young sailor, as he reached the 
dizzy edge of the cliff. ‘ Why,’ he exclaimed, as 
he looked down, and his very heart seemed to 
stop beating at the sight he saw, ‘the dog was 
right !’ 

What Hugh saw was, forty feet below, a man 
clinging, as lizards cling, to a slanting and slippery 
ledge of splintered rock, jutting from the dull 
crimson face of the storm-beaten cliff ; AA-hile, many 
hundred feet below, gleamed the white line of 
surf upon the narrow beacli studded with jagged 
rocks, and resoundetl, hollow and hungry, the 
low roar of the sea. Some two yards off, beyond 
the reach of mortal arm, grew in a cleft a withered 
furze-bush, and this afforded, the only branch, or 
root, or trunk, for a considerable distance to left 
and right, to Avhich a desperate \ hand might cling. 
Al for scaling the cliff in front, beetling as it did, 
a fly might have done it ; but neither goat nor 
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man, nor even the sure-footed hill-fox. And, 
below, roared and yawned the hungry sea. 

Hugh had seasoned nerves, and a sailor’s steadi- 
i ness of brain j but he felt sick and giddy for a 
moment as he saw the dire peril of the unfortu- 
I nate one beneath. How the poor creature, who- 
ever he was, had reached the place where he now 
hung suspended in mid-air, was e.xplained by the 
rope that dangled, tantalisingly out of reach, 
above his head. Instinctively, Hugh looked for 
the other end of the dangling cord. It was made 
to an iron peg firmly driven into the earth 
the verge of the cM, close by which two 
other coils of slender rope were nestling amidst 
’the rank couch-grass. The dog barked a^dn. 
Then the man below lifted his pale young face, 
and Hugh and he knew each other at once. 

‘ Why, Will Farleigh ! ’ exclaimed the former. 

‘ I'es, Captain ! ’ gasped out poor Will, clinging 
to the ledge. ‘ All my own fault ; I don’t deny it. 
But you see I’ve had Death for a playfellow so 
long, that I am like the pitcher that went to the 
weU once too often. These granite cliffs have got 
crystals in them as sharp as a glazier’s diamond. 
One of them has cut the rope, that rubbed across 
its edge, as clean as a knife would have done. I 
went down because the red-legged choughs make 
their nests still among the fissures, and a Cornish 
chough is worth two gold guineas any day, at 
a London bird-stuffer’s. And the mother wants 

port-wine and comforts that But I was a 

fool, wasn’t I ? Break it geutly to her and to 
Eose, please ! ’ 

‘Hold on, hold on!’ cried Hugh encouragingly, 
as he hauled in the severed ropo, and, with a 
sailoi'’8 dexterity, proceeded to splice it with one 
of the other coils of cordage. ‘ I ’ll lower aw’ay, 
and haul you up wdth the help of the coast-gviard j 
yonder. I see his glazed hat, and the gleam of 
the pistol in his belt, as he comes on his patrol 
along the path.’ 

‘That’s just what ’s impossible, Captain Ashton,’ 
answered the bird-hunter despairingly. ‘ See how 
I’ve had to drive my fingers and feet into the 
earth, to hold on. As it is, they’re getting main 
tired, and soon I ’m thinking 1 shall have to give 
in, and let go. My hands are cramped and 
numbed, and I could not spare one to catch at the 
rope,’ 

‘ Then I ’ll try another plan, returned Hugh ; 
and, hastily making a running noose at the end of 
the cord, he lowered it over the clilf edge, and 
taking a firm hold of the rope, ivent boblly down, 
hand over hand, availing himself of every projec- 
tion or angle of the crag on w'hich his feet could 
rest. 

‘Ware! you’ll go down two hundred yards 
into that murdering sea ! ’ cried out Will P’arlcigh 
unselfishly, as he saw his rescuer swing himself 
over the giddy deptlis below. But in less time than 
it takes to write it, Hugh w’as kneeling among the 
gnarled roots of the withered furze-bush, and was 
leaning forward to pass the running noose around 
Will’s body. 

‘Let it slip over, so as to take you beneath 
the armpits. It will never keep firm, else ! ’ cried 
Hugh. It was a moment of deadly peril to both. 
There was a fatal'fascination tempting the adven- 
turers to look lieiow, where the cruel rocks and 
the roaring sea awaited their victims, and where tfte 
giddy depths of air would have caused the soundest 


brain to reel. With no slight risk and trouble 
the noose was at last slipped beneath tin; bird- 
hunter’s arms. ‘ Now, go up, my lad ! ’ said Hugh 
encouragingly. ‘I shall do well enough unti I you 
let down the rope for me.’ * , 

‘I can’t do it, with these stiff hands, and joints 
racked with pain,’ gasped out ^V’il! Farleigh, who 
was evidently much exhausted. •* Cod help mo ! 
Save yourself, Captain Hugh, and never mind 
me.’ 

‘ Keep your heart up, and hohl on to stone and 
earth for a minute or two longer, to save a jerk on 
the line,’ called out Hugh ; and then, hailing the 
I coast-guardsman, who % this time was ^ering 
; over the verge of the precipice, he begged him to 
make fast and lower away the third piece of cord. 
The man was quick in complying with his injunc- 
I tion. The rope was lowered ; and once, twice, 

I Hugh caught at it in vain ; but, the third time it 
swayed near him, he succeeded in grasping it ; 
and, with surprising boldness and agility, struggled 
i upwards to the beetling brow of the cliff, where 
the coast-guard, kneeling and stooping over, caught 
him by the arm, and drew him safely over the 
edge. 

Then came the work of hauling up Will Farleigh 
from his precarious post on the slippery ledge ; a 
laborious task, since the bird-hunter, e.xpert crags- 
man though he was, could do nothing in his spent 
condition to expedite the process ; and when at 
hist he stood on firm ground, and the tightened 
noose was withdrawn, he staggered from phy>ical 
exhaustion, and was compelled to lean on Hugh’.s 
shoulder for supj>ort. ‘if ever there comes the 
chance, Captain Asliton, that a man’s life would 
need to be risked to do you a good turn, mine ’h 
ready and willing,’ said the ]'aor fellow, with 
moistened eyes, as, leaning on Hugh’s strong arm, 
he walked slowly down the steep ])ath that led to 
the town. ‘ But such a near shave as that almost 
sickens a chap of his traTle ! ’ 

It was quite evident that Neptune, as with 
joyous bark and rough gambols he frisked his 
way down the hill, avas perfectly w'cll aware of 
his own share in the rescue. Once arrived at the 
cottage, Will told his dwelling, characteris- 
tically, but little on his own sufferings, or the 
fearful suspense he had endured as he hung ludp- 
less in the presence of a terrible death, but paint- 
ing in glowing colours Hugh A«hton’s Ijtavery and 
strength. 

And Rose Trawl, coming suddenly forward, 
caught up Hugh’s hand and ])ressed it to her 
lips. ‘ You have saved dear Will!’ she sakL ‘You 
have been so gooil and patient with my grand- 
father ! How shall 1 thank you enough, Captain 
Ashton, or how shall we all thank you .as we 
ought to do? It seems but the other day that 
you came among us a stranger.’ 

JIugb Ipghcd. ‘Nep really does deserve some 
praise, Miss Rose,’ said he, ‘since but for him we 
should have known nothing. And Will Farleigh, 
in time of need, would have done as much for 
me.' 

At this moment there was a knocking at the 
outer door ; and ’Nezer, the dwarf factotum of the 
establishment, who went to answer it, returned, 
carrying a letter which one of the grooms from 
Llosthuel Court had just brought down. 

‘ For you, skipper ! ’ said the dwarf, handing the 
letter to Hugh. 
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‘ Lady Larpeiit wishes to sec me instantly; she 
does not say \vhy,’ said the youn;f man, as he 
linishcd the pt rusal of some half-dozen lines in 
the Dowa^'er’s liold black handwriting. ‘1 will go 
up to the Coyi i at once.’ 

{To he continued.) 

7 

^RECOLLECTIONS OF THACKERAY. 

In the absence of any complete biography of the 
late William Makepeace Thackeray, every anec- 
dote regarding him has a certain value, in so far 
as it throws a light on his personal character and 
methods of work. Read in this light and in this 
spirit, all the tributes to his memory are valuable 
and interesting. Glancing over some memoranda 
connected with the life of the novelist, contained 
in a book which has come under our notice, 
entitled Anecdote Biographies, we gain a ready 
insight into his character. And from the materials 
thus supplied, we now oiler a few anecdotes trea- 
sured up in these too brief memorials of his 
life. 

Thackeray was born at Calcutta in 1811. While 
still very young, he was sent to England ; on the 
liomeward voyage he had a peep at the great 
Napoleon in his c.vilo-hoiue at St Helena. He 
received his education at the Charterhouse School 
and at Cambridge, leaving the latter without a j 
degree. Ills fortune at this time amounted to j 
twenty thousand pounds ; this he afterwards lost j 
through unfortunate speculations, but not before | 
he had travelled a gt»od deal on the continent, j 
and acquainted himself with French and (.Jerman I 
cvi.'iyday life and literature. His lirst inclination 
W'as to follow the profe-ssh ;. of an artist ; and I 
cuiiou.H to relate, he made overtures to Cliarles j 
Hickens to illuArate his earlie.st book. Tluackeray j 
was well equijijjed both in body and mind when ! 
hi.s career as an author began ; but over ten years j 
of hard toil at newspaper and magazine writing I 
were undergone before he became known .as the i 
autlior of Vunitij Fair, and ono of the first of i 
living novelists. He lectured with fair if not ; 
with c.\tra rdinary 8ucce.ss both in England and i 
America, when the sumshiue of public favour hdd 
been secured. His career of succes.sful novel- j 
writing terminated suddenly on 24th December : 
1HG3, and like Dickens, he luid an unfinished ' 
novel on hand. | 

Thackeray’s generosity to others in a struggling | 
position is well known. The following are fair 
examples. 

One morning Thackeray knocked at the door 
of Horace M.ryhew’s chambers in Regent .Street, 
crying from without : ‘ It ’s no use, Horry Mayhew ; 
open the door.’ On entering, he said cheerfully ; 
‘Well, young gentleman, you’ll admit an old 
fogy.’ AVhen leaving, ivith his hat in his hand, 
he remarked : ‘ By-the-by, how stupid ! I was 
going away without doing part of the business of 
my visit. You spoke the other day of poor George. 
Somebody — most unaccountably — has returned me 
a five-pound note 1 lent him a long time ago. 


I didn’t expect it. So just hand to George ; and 
tell him, when his pocket will bear it, to pass 
it on to some poor fellow of his acquaintance. 
By-bye.’ He was gone ! This was one of Thack- 
eray’s delicate methods of doing a favour; the 
recipient was asked to pass it on. 

One of his last acts on leaving America after 
a lecturing tour, was to return twenty-five per 
cent, of the proceeds of one of his lectures to a 
young speculator who had been a loser by the 
bargaiu. While known to hand a gold piece to a 
waiter with the remark: ‘My friard, will you 
do me the favour to accept a sovereign?’ he 
has also been known to say to a visitor who hi^ 
i proffered a card : ‘ Don’t leave this bit pi pepet ? 
it has cost you two cents, and will be just « good 
for your next call.’ Evidently aware that money 
w'hen properly used is a wonderful health-restorer, 
he was found by a friend who had entered his 
bedroom in Paris, gravely placing some napoleons 
in a pill-box, on the lid of which was written : 
‘One to be taken occasionally.’ When asked to 
explain, it came out that these strange pills were 
for an old person who said she was very ill, 
and in distress ; and so he had concluded that this 
was the medicine wanted. ‘Dr Thackeray,’ he 
remarked, ‘intends to leave it with her himself. 
Let us walk out [together.’ To a young literary 
man afterwards his amanuensis, he wrote thus, 
on hearing that a loss had befallen him : ‘ I am 
sincerely sorry to hear of your position, and send 
the little contribution which came so opportunely 
from another friend whom I was enabled once 
to help. When you are well-to-do again, I know 
you will pay it back ; and I daresay somebody else 
will want the money, which is meanwhile most 
heartily at your service.’ 

Unlike Charles Dickens, he was never happy 
when he had the prospect of a speech to make 
or had to act os ch.airman at some public gather- 
ing. One morning his amanuensis found him in 
bed, and discovered that he had passed a rest- 
le.ss night. He was to preside that evening at the 
dinner of the General Theatrical Fund. His assist- 
ant ventured to remark that he was sorry he did 
not seem well that morning. ‘ JFelll’ be exclaimed ; 

‘ no ; I am not rvell. I have got to make that 
confounded .speech to-night.’ It is well known 
that his speech at the founding of the Free 
Library Institution, Manchester, which lasted for 
but three minutes, wdicu he sat down, was a con- 
spicuous failure. He good-naturedly remarked to 
a friend afterwards : ‘ My boy, you have my pro- 
foundest sympathy ; thi.s day you have acciden- 
tally missed hearing one of the finest speeches 
ever composed for delivery by a great British 
orator.’ 

When enjoying an American repast at Boston 
in 1852, his Iriends there, determined to surprise 
him with the size of tlicir oysters, had placed six 
of tlic Largest bivalves they could find, on his plate. 
After swallowing number one with some little 
difiiculty, a friend asked him how he felt ‘ Pro- 
foundly grateful,’ he gasped ; ‘ and as if, I had 
swallowed a little baby.’ Previous to a farewell 
dinner given by his American intimates and 
admirers, ho remarked that it was very kind of 
his friends to give him a dinner, but that sudi 
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Utings alraji'fl ^ Hta ti^mbliog. ‘Besides,’ he 
leidarked tct Ms sse'retMjr, *I have to make a 
speech,, and -what am I to say ? Here, take a pen 
in your hand and sit down, and I ’ll see if I can 
hammer out something. It’s hammering novv. 
I ’m afraid it will he stammering by-and-by.’ His 
short speeches, when delivered, were as charac- 
teristic and unmistakable as anything he ever 
wrote. All the distinct features of his written 
style were present. 

It is interesting to remark the sentiments he 
entertained towards his great rival Charles Dickens. 
Although the latter was more popular as a novelist 
than he could ever expect to become, he expressed 
himself iu unmistakable terms regarding him. 
When the conversation turned that way, he would 
remark : ‘ Dickens is making ten thousand a 
year. He is very angry at me for saying so ; but 
I will say it, for it is true. He doesn’t like me. 
He knows that my books are a protest against his 
— that if the one set are true, the other must be 
false. But Pickwick is an exception ; it is a capital 
book. It is like a glass of good English ale.’ 
When Dombey and So7i appeared in the familiar 
paper cover, number five contained the ei)i3ode of 
the death of little Paul. Thackeray appeared 
much moved on reading it over, .and putting 
number five in his pocket, hastened with it to 
the editor’s room in Punch olBce. Dashing it down 
on the table in the presence of ^lark Lemon, 
he exclaimed : ‘ There ’s no writing against such 
power as this ; one has no chance ! Read that 
chapter describing young Paul’s death ; it is un- 
surpassed— it is stupendous !’ When Vanity Fair 
was at its best and being published in monthly 
parts, with a circulation of .six thousand "a 
month, Thackeray would remark : ‘ Ah, they talk 
to me of popularity, with a sale of little* more 
than one half of ten thousand. Why, look at 
that lucky fellow Dicken.s, with heaven knows 
how many readers, and certainly not less than 
thirty thousand buyers.’ 

In a conversation with bis secrehuy previou.s to 
his American trip, he intimated his intention of 
starting a magazine or journal on his return, to be 
issued in his own name. This scheme eventually 
took shape, and the result was the now well- 
known Uomhill Magazine. This magazine proved 
a great success, the .sale of the first number being 
one hundred and ten thousand copies. Under the 
excitement of this great succe.ss, Thackeray left 
London for Paris. To Mr Field.s, the American 
publisher, who met him by appointment at his 
hotel in the Rue de la Paix, he remarked : 
‘London is not big enough to contain me now, 
and I am oblige<l to add Paris to my residence. 
Good gracious !’ said he, throwing up his long 
arms, ‘ where will this tremendous circulation 
stop ? Who knows but that I shall have to add 
Vienna and Rome to my whereabouts ? If the 
worst come to the worst. New York also may fall 
into my clutches, and only the Rocky Mountains 
may be able to stop my progress.’ His spirits 
continued high during this visit to Paris, his 
friend adding that some restraint was necessary 
to keep him from entering the jewellers’ shops, 
and ordering a pocketful of diamond.^ and ‘ other 
trifles ; for,’ said he, ‘how can I spend the princely 
income which Smith* allows me for editing Corn- 


* Of Smith, Elder, & Co., the well-known publishers. 


hill, unless I b^n instantly soomwkierel’ He 
complained too that he eoulH not sleep at nights 
‘for counting up his subscribers.’ On reading a 
contribution by his young daughter to the Oom- 
hill, he felt much moved, remafking to a friend : 
‘ When I read it, 1 blubbered like a child ; it is 
so good, 80 simple, and so honest ; and my little 
girl wrote it, every word of it.’ • 

Dickens in the tender memorial which he 
penned for the CornJhill Maffcmne, remarks on his 
appearance when they dined together. * No one,’ 
he says, * can ever have seen him more genial, 
natural, cordial, fresh, and honestly impulsive 
than I have seen him at those times. No one 
can be surer than 1 of the greatness and good- 
ness of the heai't that then disclosed itself.’ 

Thackeray .sometimes made a good point in 
his replies. He was pe.stered on one occasion 
by a young American, wdio questioned him os to 
what tliey thought of this person and that in 
England. ‘ Mr Thackeray,’ he asked, ‘ what do 
they think of Tupper ? ’ * ‘ They don’t think of 
Topper,’ he quietly replied. At the weekly 
Punch dinners, Jeriold and he used to sit together, 
when the former seemed inclined to w'rangle 
when everything wins not to hi.s mind. ‘There’s 
no use quarrelling,’ said Thackeray ; ‘ for we must 
meet again next week.’ 

Beneath his ‘ modestly grand’ manner, liis seem- 
ing cynicism and bitterness, be bore a very 
tender and loving heart. In a letter written in 
18.')4, and quoteil in James llaunuy’s sketch, he 
expresses liini-sell' thu.s. ‘ I hate Juvenal,' he says. 

‘ 1 mean I think him a tniculeut fellow ; and 
I love Horace better than you do, and rate; 
Churchill much lower ; and as for Swift, you 
haven’t nuide me alter my opinion. I admire, or 
rather admit, his power as inucli as you do ; 
but I don’t admire that kind of power so much 
as I did fifteim years ago, or twenty shall wc say. 
Lnve is a hif/her intclleitual exercuc than hatred: 
and when you get one or two more of tho.se young 
ones you -write so plea.sautly about, you’ll come 
over to the side of the kind wags, 1 think, rather 
than the cruel one.s.’ The ]>athetic sadness vi.s- 
ible iu much that lie wrote sprung partly from 
temperament and jiartly from hi.s own private 
calamities. Loss of fortune was not the only 
cau.se. When a young man in Paris, lie married ; 
and after enjoying domestic happiness for several 
years, his wife caught a fever, from which she 
never afterwards suiliciently rocovereil to be able 
to be with her husband and cluldren. She wuii 
hencefortli intrusted to the wire of a kind family, 
where every comfort and attention was secured 
for her. The lines in the ballad of the Buuilla- 
buisse are supposed to refer to this early time of 
domestic felicity : 

Ah me ! how <juic;k the days ai-e IJittiug ! 

1 mind me of a time that ’» gone, 

When hero I ’<] sit, as now I ’m silting, 

In tliis same place— but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 

A dear, dear face looked fomily up. 

And sweetly simko and smiled to cheer mo — 
There ’s no one now to share my cup. 

In dictating to his amanuensis during the com- 
position of the lectures on the Fotur Oeorgea, he 
would light a cigar, pace the room for a few 
minutes, a^d then resume his work with increased 
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cheerfalness^ cItwngiBghia position T &]7 frcqaei}l37f tbe laws of health, suffered iu coQse(|ueQe«. in 
so that he was sometimes sittinc, standing; widk>’ :r(^y to one who asked him if he had ever received 


were so wen veigHea tnat tne progress ot wmmg reu mo not to arma, ana i ao annK. Thev ten 
was but seldom checked. He dictated with calm me not to smoke, and I do smoke. They teU me 
deliberation, and shewed no risible feeling even not to eaJ^ and I do eat. In short, I do everything 
when he had made a humorous point. His whole that I am desired «ot to do ; and therefore, whM 
literary career was one of unremitting industry; am I to expect?’ And so one morning he was 
he wrote slowly, and like ‘George Eliot,’ gave forth found l;fing, like Dr Chalmers, in the sleep of 
his thoughts in such perfect form, that he rarely death with his arms beneath his head, after one 
required to retouch his work. His handwriting of his violent attacks of illness ; to be mourned 
was neat and plain, often very minute ; which led by his mother and daughters, who formed his 
to the remark, that if all trades failed, he would household, and by a wider public beyond, which 
earn sixpences by writing the Lord’s Prayer and had learned to love him tnroogh his admirable 
the Creed in the size of one. Unlike many men of works. 

less talent, he looked upon caligraphy as one of - 


the fine arts. When at the height of his fame 
he was satisfied when he wrote six pages a day, 
generally working during the day, seldom at night. 
An idea which would only be slightly developed 
in some of his shorter stories, he trefisured up and 
expanded in some of his larger works. When he i 
received an adverse criticism, he remarked in a ' 


TOO LATE TO SAVE, BUT NOT TO 
AVENGE. 

A STORY OF THE LAST BASHTO WAR. 

It was evening, and for about tbe space of four 
hours the earth had been enveloped in almost 


letter to a friend regarding it : ‘ What can the man Egyptian darkness. One by one the stars resumed 
mean by saying that I am “uncharitable, UTikindly, their silent vigil in the dark canopy overhead, 
that I sneer at virtue I ” and so forth. My own ij^e go many sentinels mounting guard over the 

[ conscience being pretty clear, I can receive the ^eary and travel-stained warriors who slumbered 

IJalldin's displeasure with calmness-remernber- ^ 

IT]'* Ilow 1 used to lay about me in my own youth- • ai a i .cat- 

i-.d days, and how I generally took a good tall ! country, under a fiery African sun, 

mark to hit at.’ That he felt the gravity of his I of small parties of the enemy who might 

calling is evident from a re])ly written ‘in 1848 j liave felt inclined to cross the frontier on some 
to friemds iu Edinburgh, who, presaging his future | marauding expedition. A small band wo were — 
eminence, had presented him with an inkstand in i only about one hundred and fifty strong; and 
llie sliape of a .silver statuette of ‘ Punch.’ ‘ Who j wlien darknc.ss overtook u.s, many miles yet lay 
i.s this that .sets up to preach to mankind,’ he ; between us and the camp of our comrades. la- 

^^•rot(■, ‘ and to laugh at manv thinp i wardly bewailing our hard fate, we turned our 

leverence , lope m.iy jo a i e o e le i bead.s towards an open part of the country 

truth alwavs. and to see it iglit, according to the 1 , , , / ., • i . r ^ 

eve.s which God Almigldv give.s me. And if in j could encamp for the night, safe from 

tlie e.\ercise of my calling J get friends, and find ! » surprise from our wily toes. \\ o lighted no 


ciicourageinenl and .syni[)at)iy, I need not tell i 
you liow much I feel, and am thankful for this 
.suiqtort.’ 

While Alfred Teruiv.«on the future Laureate 
I'i'ceived the gold medal at t.'amhridge given by i 
the (.thuncellor of the nuiversit}' for the best 
English poem, the suhject being Timbuctoo, we 
find Tli;'rkor.ay satiri.siiig tin; subject in a humor- 
ous paper called Th<’. Snob. Here are a few Iiiie.s 
from his clever .skit on tin.- prize poem : 

There stalks the tiger —there the lion roars. 

Who sometimes caUs the luckles.s blackamoor.'^ ; i 
All that he leave.s of them tlie moii.ster throws ! 
To jackals, vultures, dogs, cats, kites, and crows; 
His hunger thus the forest uiuiiarch gluts, 

And then lic.H down ’ueatli trees called cocoa-nuts. 


: tell-tale lire.? ; but each man, with the hard ground 
for liis couch, his saddle for a pillow, and the sky 
liis only covering, tired and supperless, stretched 
I his weary limbs beside bis jaded steed, and with 
the e.xceptiou of tho.se on guard — who lay in pairs 
upon tlieir faces a sliort distance apart from the 
main body— were soon all fast asleep. 

Two days before, we bad left the town of Win- 
berg behind, and marching iu a .south-easterly 
direction, fully intended to have reached the camp 
I of Ta-Bosego on the night in question, where both 
I troopers and horses might have rca.sonably expected 
better than their present fare ; but before many 
hours pa.ssed away, we had reason to be thankful 


Aua tneu iic.h ciown ueaui trees called cocoa-nuts. | previously considered misfortune. The 

The personal appearance of Thackeray ha.s been darkness had gradually given })lace to a com- 
frequently described. Hi.s nose, through an early paratively clear starlight night, when suddenly the 
accident, was misshapen ; it was broad at the bridge, stillness was broken by the sharp clear challenge 
and stubby at the end. He was near-sighted ; of a sentinel, accompanied by the ominous click- 
jiiid his hair at forty Avas already gray, but uia.ssy rifle-locks. A reply came back in the 

and abundant ; his keen and kindly eyes twinkled language : ‘ Do not fire. I am a peace 

sometimes through and sometimes over his spec- « i i . » 

tacles. A friend remarked that Avhat he ‘ should “““ alone. u j i 

call the predominant expression of the counte- He was allowed to ajiproach ; and a glan(» satw- 
nance was courage — a readiness to face the world ^ he was really what he represented mmself 
on its own terms.’ Unlike Dickens, he took no to be ; but from some cause or other he was evi- 

regular Avalking exercise, and being regardless of deatly iu a state of great excitement, Inq^uiring 
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into the cause of his disquietude, his story was soon 
told. Within an hour or so of sundown, a baud 
of over two thousand Basutos, under the command 
of Polios Moperrie, a son of the chief, came up 
to the kraal where they were located, and under 
the guise of friendship, induced them to lay aside 
their arms and prepare some food for himself and 
his cap tAin g. A bullock and several sheep were 
immediately slaughtered by the unsuspicious peace 
Kaffirs ; and within a short time after their arrival 
the Basuto leaders sat down to a comfortable 
repast, generously provided them by the friendly 
natives. Upon the conclusion of their meal, at 
a private signal from Moperrie, his savage host 
fell upon their entertainers, who, before they 
could obtain possession of their weapons, were 
murdered in cold blood, old men, women, and 
helpless infants being stabbed to death by the 
assegai, or hacked to pieces by their murderous 
chakas (battle-axes) ; finishing off by burning the 
huts and driving off the stock of their victims 
along with them. The only crime of which these 
poor people had been guilty was an enormous 
one in the eyes of Moperrie — namely that of 
living within the limits of Free State Territory 
and not rising in arms against its subjects. Our 
informant, who suspected treachery on the part 
of the Basutos from the outset, had been engaged 
at the time of their arrival in driving in some 
goats from the veld, and had contrived to slip into 
the cover of the friendly busli unobserved, whence 
he had been an eye-witness of the terrible 


which might proclaim we were too late to save. 
But our hopes began to rise as nearer and nearer 
we drew to the place without sighting that much- 
dreaded sign. Gray dawn wtw breaking as we 
halted our weary steeds upon the Winberg road 
surmounting the hills overlooking the valley in 
which stood the town of Brandlort. No sound 
came from the valley indicating the presence of 
either friend or foe ; all was silent as the grave. 
Impatiently we awaited the return of the scouts 
who had been sent forward to reconnoitre, cheerful 
to a degree ; for if the enemy was in the valley 
below, their escape was elfectually barred. Before 
them lay a comparatively clear and level plain, 
stretching away towards Bloemfontein ; while 
behind them were the mountains, the summits of 
which were in possession of their vengeful oppo- 
nents. The scouts returned to inform us that they 
had actually entered some of the houses in the 
outskirts of the town, which in some cases beto- 
kened the hasty ilight of their inhabitants, and in 
others the recent presence of the pilfering savage. 
The sun had by this time arisen which was to 
look upon a terrible and sanguinary lesson in 
store for the hoary chieftain of the Basutos, and 
whose setting rays were destined to view his chosen 
warriors stretched in death by hundreds upon the 
plain, and their leader and his favourite sou a 
captive in the hands of his detested wliite foes. 

Ileinounting our horses, we rode into the town, 
where we had plentiful indications of the presence 
of the enemy’, in the shape of the household effect-s 
of the inhabitants strewed about the place. The 


idly busli unobserved, whence residents had saved themselves by flight before 
eye-witness of the terrible the arrival of the enemy in the jflace, having sus- 
pected their presence and intentions through the 
1, anathemas could be heard glare of a recently burned kraal having l>een 
tie lips of the troopers upon i perceived by some of the native shejiherds from 
vage commander, a fiend in j the hill-top above the town. This circumstance 
rill of horror ran through the had doubtless been *he means of withholding the 
ned from the Kaffir that the marauders from burning'-the place, so as to allay 
heir march in a north-easterly the fears of the fugitives, whom they expected — 
n of Brandfort lay in that seeing nothing unusual occur during tlie night 
iree hours’ ride from that hist — to remain in the immediate neighbourhood of 
ad no doubt could be enter- the town ; when daybreak would disclose their 
;heir destination. The very whereabouts, and they with their cattle would 
5 to prevent ; and if dark- j become an easy ]>rey. Too avell skilled in the 
en us when it did, wc must i tiictics of the Kaffirs however, the good folks of 
rack, and gained at least six Brandfort had pushed steatlily on through the 
me; every moment of avhich, darkness in the direction of BloemforUeiu, and 
een of the greatest importance. ' before daybreak had placed a good many miles 
ly defenceless ; women, chil- 1 between themselves and Ihcii; de.serted town. At 
invalids constituting at the i dawn of day the enemy was on their track, little 


During this recital, anathemas could be heard 
falling freely from the lips of the troopers upon 
the head of the savage commander, a fiend in 
human shape. A thrill of horror ran through the 
men when they learned from the Kaffir that the 
enemy had resumed their march in a north-easterly 
direction. The town of Brandfort lay in that 
quarter, only about three hours’ ride from that hist 
scene of slaughter, and no doubt could be enter- 
tained that it was their destination. The very 
thing we were here to prevent ; and if dark- 
ness had not overtaken us when it did, wc must 
have crossed their track, and gained at least six 
hours of valuable time ; every moment of which, 
unknown to us, had been of the greatest importance, 
^e town was utterly defenceless; women, chil- 
dren, old men, and invalids constituting at the 
time its entire inhabitants. All the men capable 
of bearing arms were then on commando, or in 
other words were volunteers and soldiers serving 
under the republican flag ; and in fact the place 
contained all tliat was near and dear to many 
among ourselves. Fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, sweethearts and wives rose up before 
onr minds supplicating in vain for mercy at the 
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imagining he was hurrying on to his own destruc- 
tion, and blissfully unconscious that the avenger 
was already close u})on his heels. 

Emerging from the south end of the town by 
the Bloemfontein road, we pushed smartly across 
the plain, and soon gained tne top of a low range 
of hills a few miles distant, when, as we expected, 
we got our first eight of the enemy in the open 
country beyond them ; and about two miles ahead 


hands of their savage foes, until blood-thirsty feel- country beyond them ; and about two miles ahead 
ings s^HTong up in our breasts which would have of the Kaffirs we perceived at the same time the 
done credit to the instincts of the sable warriors white-tented wagons of the fugitives. Overjoyed 
themselvea Ignoring our numerical inferiority as at finding them safe as yet, it was our intention 
compared with the enemy, we sternly resolved not to charge the Kaffirs, who far outnumbered us, 
that if too late to save we would at least avenge and thus imperil the safety of our friends, but 
them. • to- get between the two parties, and cover their 

On went the saddles ; and away we sped across retreat for a few miles ; while the enemy could 


country in the direction of Brandfort, straining out j scarcely be so imprudent as to follow much farther 
eyes to catch the first glare of fire upon the sky, j in that direction. They awaited our onset in 
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eilence ; and making a feint at the left of their 
line, 60 as to concentrate their attention upon that 
one spot, we advanced towards them at a sharp 
trot, intending to wheel round by their right, and 
80 attain o ir oliject. We had scarcely started, 
when our attentti' n was attracted towards a body 
of* men emerging from the bush skirting the 
banks of a river •beyond the enemy, and who were 
instantly recognised by us to be the Bloemfontein 
Volunteers. Th' Kaffirs at the same time per- 
ceived that this sudden change of affairs bad 
at once rendered their situation critical, if not 
hopeless. Their minds were soon made up ; and 
in the vain hope of cutting their way through 
and gaining the hills, they advanced in our 
direction. 

On they came, slowly at first, then with a rush, 
rattling their glittering assegais upon their shields, 
leaping and yelling as only Kaffirs know how to j 
yell, and stopping within a few yards of us to let 
ily a shower of these deadly missiles ; when we 
discharged our double-barrelled rilles full in their 
faces, the elfect of which sent many a sable, 
ostrich-plumed warrior rolling in his tracks ; then, 
w'ith a ringing British cheer — we were mostly Eng- 
lish Volunteers — we dashed into their shattered 
front. Breaking the shaft from the stabbing 
assegai short by the blade, so as to convert the 
weapon into a formidable dagger, they fought 
witli the desperation born of despair, AVith these 
they thrvist viciously at our horses and men, the 
once bright but now dimmed blade of whose sabres 
gave a good account of their savage opponents. 
•Soon the steady crash of rifle-fire told the light 
was raging fiist and furious iu another quarter of 
the field, and ‘ every man for himself’ immediately 
became the order of the day with the Kaffirs. 

They broke in <lisorder, and flying across the 
ydain in all directions, were overtaken by our 
vengeful honsemeu; while many rushed into an 
adj(nning marsh, afteruei is called Fir-Keirde 
Viey (the AVrong S]>ot), to escape their vengeance, 
only to add their numbers to those already slain, j 
by the rifles of the V’^oluuteers. Their rout w’as j 
complete ; and it Wiis only the .setting sun that ' 
staid the pursuit and put an end to this terrible j 
fray which was mainly instrumental iu bringing j 
the war to a termination. Their leader had only | 
saved himself from death by taking refuge in a j 
wagon among some of the women and children, 
and theib l)e.sought his intended victims to hide ; 
him from the vengeance of the soldiens ; for had i 
ho attempted to escape from the field when the ! 
fight was at its height, he would have been marked j 
out by his dress, and in all probability fallen a 
victim. 

The opportune arrival of the Volunteers was in 
obedience to an order received from the seat of 
Avar to march at once t(j the defence of the town, 
information of an intended atUck upon the place 
having beet, gained by two spies from some of the 
Basutos themselves. AVe bivouacked for the night 
upon the field, as the horses in some cases, owing 
to the great exertions so recently imposed upon 
then>, actually tottered from fatigue under their 
riders ; while the troopers themselves, from want 
of food since the previous day, now that the excite- 
ment and danger were past, were as far spent as 
their jaded steeds. There was abundance of stock 
at hand ; and AA'illing hands w’cre soon at work 
preparing a meal for the rescuers ; aften which and 


a good night’s rest, they Avere ready by the rising 
of the sun to Anew the terrible battle-field. 

Our loss was trifling ; but iu many places the 
ground was thicldy streAvn with the dying and 
j the dead enemy. In the vUy where they made 
their final stand, they lay across each other iu 
some places to a depth of five and six. Some of 
the slain savages presented a grotesque sight, 
which under other circumstances might have 
druAA'n a laugh from our ranks. Here lay a young 
man wliose only clothing Avas a lady’s crinoline 
of bright scarlet, which he had donned for the 
adornment of his stalwart figure, having fastened 
it round his neck, and stuck his arms through 
between the bars. A few yards farther off, reclin- 
ing against the body of a dead horse, sat another 
dead warrior, his head surmounted by a white 
dress-hat Avith a deep crape band round it ; and 
within arm’s-length of him lay one of his comrades, 
whose dress iu all likelihood belonged to the 
original owner of his companion’s hat, and consisted 
of a black dress-coat, a dirty paper collar fastened 
round his bare neck by a strip of skin passed 
through the button-holes, and a pair of silver- 
plated spurs .strapped upon his bare heels ; while 
fastened in his liair were a number of fine black 
ostrich plumes. These and nothing more consti- 
tuted his ratlier peculiar costume; while others 
Avere masquerading in ladies’ bonnets, hats, &c. 
Laughable as these grotesque uniforms might have 
appeared to us at another time, the effect Avaa far 
different then. Their appearance upon the bodies 
of the now liarmless Avarriors told of the dangers 
which their former wearers had escaped almost by 
a hair-breadth. 

The enemy who survived that day of reckoning 
made their way Avith all ha.ste back to Bitsuto 
Land, the bearers of far dilfcrent news than was 
anticipated l)y their chief. Some of them coming 
across an outlying farm in their flight, made the 
attempt to secure some memento of their visit in 
the shape of the cattle which were shut up in 
a kraal adjoining the house. The peace Kaffirs 
about the place had each been supplied with a 
strip of Avhite cloth to be worn round their hats, 
so as to render them distinguishable at first sight 
from the enemy. This, by means unknown, must 
have come to the knowledge of the enemy ; for 
about midnight a Kaffir wearing that distinguish- 
ing badge approached the cattle kraal, and com- 
menced to undo the fastenings of the gate ; and if 
he had been successful in his object, the oxen 
would have walked quietly out one by one, and 
been driven aAvay iu the darkness. 'The desim 
Avas frustrated however, and the attempt cost the 
would-be cattle-lifter his life. Crouching behind 
the AA’.all on each side of the gate were two 
peace Kaffirs on guard, minus the white band, 
Avhich rendered them less noticeable in the dark- 
ness, and AA'ho Avere attoutiA'cly and suspiciously 
watching tlie movements of the AA'carer of that 
badge of peace on the outside. Stepping inside, 
he was recognised at once to be a Basuto ; and in 
another instant he lay dead, pierced through the 
heart by the assegai of one of the peace Kaffirs. 
The alarm Avas raised, and a few shots were dis- 
charged into the darkness from the AvindoAVS of 
the Imuse, Avhich had the effect of driving off the 
remainder, who although they had the coUK^m left 
1!b steal, had none to light, after the terrible lesson 
of a few hours before. That was the last we 
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}ieard of them upon that occasion. They retired 
inthin their oiim territory, after an unsparing 
measure of Teageaiiee had been meted out to them 
for the slaughter of onr black allies, whom, we 
came too late to save, but not to avenge. 


A NIGHT IN LL ANTHONY CHURCH. 
Fob the first time in his life the writer has 
experienced the sensation of spending a night in 
a church. How he came to do so he proposes to 
explain. The descriptions of Llanthony Abbey and 
of its singular site, given by the old chroniclers, 
as well as those of later authors, had long since 
excited his curiosity ; but it was not till the 
occasion of which he has now to speak that he 
was able to put his design of visiting it iu practice. 
Llanthony lies far from the ordinary track of 
tonrists ; and from the nearest railway station — 
that of Llanfihangel, on the line from Hereford to 
Abergavenny — the only means of transit to be pro- 
cured was found to consist of a solitary farmer’s 
cart. But this, after some difficulty, the writer aud 
his companion secure. Our way lies up the deep 
xnlley of the Hondy, close beside the rushing 
river, and between the vast, steep, and in some 
places precipitous masses of the Black Mountains. 
The valley for some miles is little more than a 
defile, with little of interest except the rude, bold 
mountain-wall on each hand. 

But presently the scene suddenly changes. As 
we turn somewhat to the westward, the valley 
opens before us to quite a respectable breadth. It 
now reaches, in the words of its oldest describer, 
to ‘ a bow-shot’s width.' Fine forest trees are 
interspersed wth green pastures ; and above them, 
on a slight elevation north of the river, tower up 
great gray clilfs of stone which now mark the 
once famous minster of St John the Bapti-st of 
Llanthony. As we near it, we quit the main road, 
mount a somewhat steep ascent, and are driven 
into a large grassy court-yard. Everything around 
ns wears an air of neatness, yet there are ruins on 
all sides. We have entered at the bottom of the 
court- yard, through a wall whose stones betray 
that they have once supjKjrted a groined roof. To 
the right, the rude architecture of comparatively 
modern farm-buildings cotitrasts strangely witli 
the shapely shafts ami sculptureil capitals among 
which they nestle. To the loft is a small house 
with its offices, old and quaint in themselves, yet 
things of yesterday compared with the massive 
Norman stone-worK on which they arc ingrafted. 
The upper side is bounded by a noble arcade, 
which once supported the nave of the great 
church. 

We draw up before a low archway in the north- 
west corner of the quadrangle. Its door stand.s 
open, and admits us to a long low room, roofed 
with the stone barrel-vaulting of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is cosily furnished in a rustic way, and 
is lighted at its farther end by a fine Norman 
window. It once formed part of the abbot’s lodg- 
ing, and is now the half-kitchen, half-bar of the 
little inn of Llanthony, one of the most curious 
hoiises of entertainment at which, in his journey 
through life, it has ever been the lot of the writer 
to halt. 


As the sun is now fast sinking behind the 
Hatterille, we are well pleased to learn that some 
sort of shelter can be given us for the night ; 
and whilst a meid is prepared, we take a qnlet 
stroll among the mins. The great roofiem minster 
is no bad place for contemplation iu the twilight 
hour. The turf within is short and even ; one 
may pace it without being impeded by fallen 
stones, or one may sit and meditate on the defaced 
tomb of some old benefactor or abbot. Solemn 
the place may be, but it is at the same time 
beautiful in its decay. The crumbling walls are 
crowned with ivy, whilst from every chink and 
cranny hang festoons of tiny blue flowers. Hun- 
dreds of martins have hung tlieir nests beneath 
the arches of the groat tower ; and they, with 
their twitterings and restless wings, alone break 
the quiet of this peaceful spot We pass aii 
archway iu the soutliem transept, and find our- 
selves iu a trim garden. It i.s gay with flowers, 
and fruit-trees are nailed to the old Norman 
walls. There are vegetables in abundance, and 
the leek still flourishes ou, perhaps, the very 
.spot where Ht David rai.«ed it for his hermit 
fare, aud thus consecrated it to become a national 
emblem. Wo make some little circuit to obtain 
a view of the western I'ronl. Before it we find 
tliat there is a farm-yard, in which twine line 
Herefordshire cows are being milked by the 
farmer’s pretty daughter aud a maid. The 
young lady is as daintily dressed a.s if slie were 
sitting for lier yiortrait in a mock-pastoral by 
Watteau. But she is in earnest about her work, 
and only with difliculty is to be drawn into con- 
versation, She in her light dress and hat, the 
red cows with their wliite face.s, the gray Abbej* 
lowers, and the dark mountains as a background, 
form altogether a picture worthy of the art of a 
Royal Academician. 

But the thin air of the hills makes us hungry. 
We return to the grassy^ourtyard, once doubtless 
the cloister garth. A flight of stone steps leads 
from it to an outhouse, a kind of storeroom, having 
a sloping roof. The. mo.st attractive of its contents 
are some sacks of fragrant malt. I’rom thi.s a door 
opens into our .sitting-room, an old, low, l)ut not 
uncomfortable apartment, with a large window 
looking into the ([iiadrangle. And now we find 
that healthy ajipetites, edged by mountain air, can 
conquer the toughest mution. 

The meal finished, we again stroll fbrth. By 
this time the harve-st-muon, full and round and 
red, is looking down upon us over the eastern 
ridge of the ilatterilis. What fair Melrose may 
be when visited by the pale moouliglit, the writer 
has never ex].)cri(.mc(si ; but he is of opinion that 
it can. scarcely be more beautiful than Llanthony 
under similar circumstances. Honrs pass, and we 
are still lingering among the ruins. Grand aud 
picturesque us are these walls by day, they are 
doubly so under those sharp lights and deep 
shadows which the moon alone can cast. Nor by 
day is the vast belt of mountain, with its undula- 
ting outline, which ou all sides incloses us like a 
colossal cloister, half so overpowering. By this 
dim light the summits of the hills seem even 
niore closc'ly than ever to shut in from all outer 
and less hallowed influences the chosen resting- 
place of the patron saint of Wales. Well might 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, seated at table with 
Henry L,ideclare that not all the gold in the 
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king’s treasury would suffice to build so magni- night in a ehureh. From this altitude the mins 
ficent a cloister as that with which the monks of fona new and pidiuresque combinations in the 
Llaathony had sumunded themselves ! moonlight Under some circumstances I might 

Leaving the ruins, we descend the track by be inclined to gaze upon them unwearied ; but 
which we had at first approached them, and follow the fact is that I am leM practised in kneeling 

the main road in its upward course. After a short than were the old ascetics of Llanthony. My 

distance, however, it turns to the right and climbs position is decidedly uncomfortable, so I creep 
the bank till ifc‘ reaches the level of the Abbey, backwards from my tunnel. My bee-hive looks 

Here it seems suddenly to end at the high gable clean and cosy. The walls are the freshest of 

of a building which is overshadowed by a grove of whitewasL The furniture of my small bed vies 
trees, and has in front of it two ancient yews, wnth them in purity. The bed itself does not 
We approach, and then find that the road, as if feel uncomfortable. At least I shall rest more at 
by an afterthought, abruptly tiirns to the left when ease than did the good knight, Sir William of 
it has reached this gable, and proceeds up the Llanthony, who in the days of Rufus used his 
valley. Bat this was indeed its original tormina- iron armour as a night-shirt, till it was eaten 
tion ; for this building, now a barn, was the great away by rust. Musing of him, and of St David, 
gateway of the abbey. Its l>road archway is and of the monks, I full asleep. Not one of the 
walled up, but not hidden from sight, and the sainted dead who rest beneath rises to trouble my 
ornamented windows above are still open. Stand- slumbers. No ghostly terrors attend my first 
ing in the sba<low of its trees, with its dark yews night in a church, 

before it, this old gateway has a mysterious interest Gimldus Cambrensis, writing of Llanthony 
in the moonlight. towards the close of the twelfth century, observes 

Slowly we retrace our steps. All is silent except that so great is the height of the surrounding 
the ever murmuring Hondy, and the owls which mountains, that the sun rarely appears to rise 

ai-e hooting dreamily to each other from wood before the ‘ first hour of the day.’ At the stroke 

to wood. The shattered minster stands gleaming of seven I am again upon my knees in the tunnel 
and quiet in the moonliglit. The martins are all at my airy look-out, when the first rays of the 
asleep in their nests under the great tower. It sun, as he rises above the Hatterills, fall on my 
seems hard to leave this scene of solemn beauty, face ; and I am well pdeased to note so exact a 

but it is time that we, like the martins, were coincidence with the words of the old chronicler, 

retiring for the night. 1 emerge from rny cell and descend a few steps of 

Ihit, as regards the writer at least, this retiring my corkscrew stair. An opening presents itself to 
to rest was a far less easy matter than with the the left, and I explore it. It is merely a passage 
martins. ‘ Here we go up ; here we go down ; in the thickness of the wall, and so narrow that I 
here wca go round, around, around,’ would seem have to move edgewise. It needs no history to 
to he the rule by wiiicli to get to bed at Llan- tell u.s that these stairs and passages were built in 
thony. To reach my allotted sleeping-place, I those early and exacting times when the monks 
walk along a passage and ascend a crooked stair ; fasted much. Those jolly members of the brother- 
then I trav<‘rse another passage, evithmtly across hood of whom we read in later days as feasting 
a vaulted eoiling, and descend a second stair ; on the fat of Gloucestershire, could never have 
presently 1 lind mysedf the narrow cork.scrcw squeezed through such openings as these. Per- 
which threa'ls the soulh-w(!st angle of the south- haps that was one reason why the brethren 
west lower of the Abbey chundi, and then I begin accustomed to the Gloucestershire Llanthony 
to climb in earnest, tlie turnings of this sj)iral objected so strongly to this, their mother Abbey, 
seem endless ; but at last I reach its top, and I make my way through the western and northern 
enter a liny room — my bed-chamber — iii form sides of the tower, and see before me the open 
something lik(^ a bee-hive, if a bee-liive could only light of day, broken only by hanging curtains of 
be. square at bottom instead (d’ round. The door iv}^ These I pu.sh a.side, ami step out upon a 
is placed in one of its angle.s. The arrangement projecting crag of masonry. Far beneath me to 
of the poliuuy window-aperture is unique, licing the ltd’t lies the nave ; to the right, the southern 
nearly tiiangularin shapje, ainl reaching upwarils aisle. I am high above the great arcade, above 
from the lloor some throe feet. Through it, how- even the broken windows of the triforiuni ; I am 
ever a bright ray of moonlight enter-s, and as I on a level with the long since vanished clerestory, 
cannot look out in a standing posture, I fall on with uhich this passage formerly communicated, 
hands ami km^es and creep) into the ajH'.rtnre. It Mine is a commanding position, but it is a giddy 
is like crep])ing through a miniature tunnel, for one, and I am not long before 1 leave it. 
the wall is several feet in tliickm-ss. Under the.se In the course of the morning we make a fuller 
difficulties 1 re.ach the c.asement and peep out. examination of the ruins. The two nmsive towera 
I aiu ^yell repaid. My cell is in the very whii:h flanked the western front of the Abbey 
summit of the south-west tower, ami my queer church are still entire. Little of the ^ aisles 
cjisement is tlie ape-x of the tall Gothic window in remains ; but the six line pointed arche.s, with the 
its eastern front. From this great height I am rounded ones of the triforiuni above, which formed 
looking down into the south aisle, and a.slant the the northern side of the nave, still stand. The 
nave of the ruined church, where the moon is arches on the south are more broken. The western 
throwing tlie long shadows of broken arche.s across and southern sides only of the great central tower 
the grass which covers the bones of abbots and are left. Much of the northern transept is gone ; 
Norman barons. The extremity of the aisle is but that to the south, with its fine double Norman 
beneath my feet ; and now it first occurs to me window, is almo.st entire. To the east, the once 
that ray lodging is actually within the sacred famous great window is now but a shapeless gap 
building, th.at rny bed is above the graves of the Ifetween the two masses of stone-work, which, 
dead, and that I am really about to«spend the with their fiat Norman buttresses, form the 
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comers of the building in that direction. Beyond 
the southern transept, and mostly converted into 
farm- offices, are considerable remains of the 
refectory and some other monastic buildings. 

In on© respect^ Llanthony differs from alinost 
every otlier great ecclesiastical structure of ancient 
date in thelpngdom. In most of our cathedrals 
ire can trace the several changes in i 
taste which developed themselves 
the Norman Conquest and the Reforma- 
Here, however, everything is of a single 
Jittsbd. It was in the twelfth century that this 
Abbey at once rose to its greatness, and that in a 
few years it as suddenly began to decline. Hence 
all its architecture is of that mixture of the 
Rounded Norman and Earliest Pointed styles 
known as the Transitional. The cause of the early 
decline of Llanthony was chiefly the troubled 
state of the Welsh Marches at the period. It 
became anything but the abode of peace, and the 
monks were forced to withdraw. Thus a second 
and more secure Llanthony sprang up at Glouces- 
ter, which from that time forward attracted the 
brethren aud diverted the revenues from the older 
establishment The mother-church w'as stripped 
of even its bells and ornaments ; and Llanthony 
Prima becoming a mere hospital for the infirm, j 
and place of discipline for the refractory among : 
the brotherhood, dragged on but a lingering | 
existence. j 

With these reflections we regain Llaufihangel | 
and its railway. And thus will I end the reminis- ; 
cences connected with my first and only night in a 
church, with the recommendation to those who 
are curious in such matters, to go aud do like- 
wise. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The Council of the Royal Agi'icnltural Society 
announce in their Report that their meeting for 
the present year, which will assume the form and 
proportions of an International Agricultural Exhi- 
bition, is to be held at Kilburn from June 30 to 
July 7th. The site chosen includes one hundred 
acres, easily accessible by railway, and not more 
than two and a half miles from the Marble Arch. 
Handsome prizes will be offered for sewage-farms 
and market-gardens, aud ‘ in addition to the exhi- 
bition of British and Foreign Implements, Live- 
stock and Produce, it is proposed to enhance the 
interest and the instructiveness of the meeting by 
shewing some of the processes of foreign dairying 
in actual progress in the inclosure, as well as trac- 
tion-engines and automatic implements in action.’ 
There will also be an exhibition of ancient and 
modem farm-implements side by side, which will 
exemplify the great advance made in agricultural 
machinery since the Society was formed forty 
years ago. 

Considering that London requires one hundred 
and twenty thousand gallons of milk every day, it 
is to be hoped that the promised foreign dairying 
will excite such a spirit of emulation as shall make 
dairy-farms more productive and profitable than 
ever. There will be* prizes for the best butter, 
cheese, bacon, hops, cider ; for bees, hives, and 
honey ; and a separate prize for the competitor 
who shall in the neatest, quickest, and most com- 


I plote manner drive out the bees from a straw skep, 
capture and exhibit the que«n, and tranter both 
combs and bees into a hive on .the movaMe-comb 
principle. And fifty pounds and a gold ni-dal are 
offered for the best wagon for convcjjring perishable 
goods, meat, poultry, fish, and the like, by railway, 
at a low temperature, a journey of five himdted 
miles. It is required that the temperature of the 
interior shall not exceed forty-five degrees Fidir. 
The Society’s prizes are open to all the world, and 
any one may write to the secretary for particu- 
lars. 

In a paper read to the Quekett Microscopical 
Club, Mr J. Hunter states that a fertile queen-bee" 
will in four years lay a million eggs. Twenty-one 
days are required for the production of a worker- 
bee ; ‘ but the same egg that produced the worker 
in twenty-one days could, had the bees been so 
minded, have been bred up to a queen in sixteen 
days. The bees,’ continues Mr Hunter, ‘ only rear 
queens when necessity calls for them, either from 
loss of their old monarch or apprehended swarm- 
ing. If I remove the queen from a hive, the first 
of these contingencies occurs, and after a lew hours’ 
commotion, the bees select certain of the worker- 
t eggs, or even young lan':e two or three days old. 

I The cell is enlarged to live or six times its ordi- 
nary capacity ; a superabundance of totally difter- 
eut food is supplied ; and the result is that, in five 
days less than would have Ijcen required for a 
worker, a queen is hatched. The marvel is inex- 
plicable. How a mere change and greater abun- 
dance of food and a more roomy loilging, should so 
transform the internal and extenial organs of any 
living creature ! The case is without a paralUd in 
all the animal creation. It is not a mere super- 
licial cliaiigc that has been effected ; but one that 
penetrates far below form and structure, to the very 
fountain of life itself. It is a transformation alike 
of function, of structure, and of instinct.’ 

An important line of%dcmarcation between tlie 
vegetable and animal world has been removed by, 
recent investigation. Tlants assimilate carbonic 
acid, give oil' oxygen, and form starch. By ex- 
periments on a species of Plaiiaria, a flat worm, 
described as Convoluta Schnltzit, Mr 1’. Geddes 
has demonstrated that that uriiinal disengages 
oxygen in large quantity, decomposes carbonic 
acid, and jiroduces starch. This worm al,>ounds 
in the shallow water on the margin c^f the sea, 
and on exposure to sunlight pours forth a stream 
of bubbles containing, as proved by analysis, from 
forty-five to fifty-five per cent, of oxygen. And, 
on subjecting a number of I’lanaria to chemical 
treatment, a quantity of ordinary vegetable starch 
was obtained. I’oiiiting out the significance of 
these facts in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
ilr Geddes says : ‘As the l)roxera and IHonasa [two 
species of well-known vegetable Fly-traps], which 
have attracted so mncli attention of late years, 
have received the striking name of Canuvorous 
Plants, these Planariaus may not unfairly be 
called Vegetating Animals, for the one case is 
the precise reciprocal of the other. Not only does 
the iJioncea imitate the carnivorous animal, and 
the Cvnvolula the ordinary green plant, but each 
tends to lose its own normal character.’ 

Professor Hughes, whose microphone established 
hi.s reputation as a scientific experimeuta^t 
and discoverer, has brought out an Induction 
Balance ; that is an instrument in which the 
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weighiij" or tesling is done by induction currents. 
1'here are a lew cells of a Danicll’s battery; 
primary and secondary coils, from which currents 
run in opposite dsrections ; and connections with 
a telephone, or with an electric sonometer. So 
long as the currents are undisturbed they balance 
or ‘neutralise one another ; but the slightest dis- 
turbance or jdtsration produces a sound in the 
telephone or sonometer, as the case may be. For 
instance, a sovereign is placed in the interior of 
(me of the coils ; a disturbance is at once indicated. 
Place another sovereign ‘in the opposite coil, it 
restores the balance, and the disturbance ceases, 
provided the second coin be exactly of the same 
size and weight as the first. But should any 
difference exist, however slight, it is immediately 
indicated by a sound ; and if shewn on a scale, 
offers a ready means of detecting ‘sweated’ or 
debased coins, with an accuracy never before 
attained. And the same with all other metals ; 
consequently, metallurgists and chemists will be 
able to ascertain the exact molecular constitu- 
tion of a metal, the amount of alloy, and 
the degree of chemical purity or impurity. That 
this instrument will render important, and as 
yet unforeseen, serv’ices to science may safely 
be j>ro(licted ; for besides what is already 
stated, it will detect the chcanges, produced in 
tlie substances under examination by magnetism, 
Ktruin, pressure, or heat. An instrument that 
Ciin do so much will, we may assume, do more, 
when the best form shall have been discovered 
and tested V)y a variety of practical applications. 
I'rofessor Hughes’ first microphone was a rough 
and ready putting together of odds and ends, and 
his new Induction Balance is a similar exemplifi- 
cation of bis skill and g(;nius. 

The sonometer or audiometer, as some prac- 
titioners \\un call it, promises to be useful to the 
medical i)rofcssion, as weT us to the physicist. 
It measure.s all graclutio of sound, and may be 
employed to tost ears as well as electric currents. 
In an examination for acuteness of hearing, it 
wouhl prove infallible, would discover the slightest 
difference in sensitiveness to sound between tlie 
two ears, and detect the clianges produced by ill- 
hcaltb. Just as we are going to press, we learn 
that by employing the sonometer the beating of 
the pulse can be board. 

Among recent inventions, the Writing Tele- 
graph is icmarkablo for the combination of philoso- 
phical principles and ingenious mechanical devices 
by \ hich its inventor, Mr E. A. Cowper, can excite 
a pen thirty miles distant, or more, from his liaud 
to wTite in distinct ami legible characters the 
message which he wishes to communicate. The 
sending instrument, at the hither end of the line 
wire, is provided with a coiled band of paper, 
which uncoils (by mechanism) as the operator writes 
his message with a vertical pencil To this pencil 
are jointed ‘contact rods,’ which, as their name 
indicates, play an important part in the reproduc- 
tion of the message at the farther end, w’here a 
glass nen moving up or down, backward or 
forward, in exact obedience to the hand of the 
distant sender, records it in ink, also on a revolv- 
ing band of paper. So sensitive is the mechanism, 
that differences of handwriting are immediately 
shewn as different persons manipulate the pencil. 
In consequence of the continual uncoiling of 
the paper, new beginners find it difficult to avoid 


leaving gaps in their as, os, and ma ; but this 
is soon overcome by practice, and the words as 
they pass from under the mysteriously moving 
pen appear clear, bold, and unbroken. The result 
IS so complete, that the instrument is, so to speak, 
invested with a charm wWch in^ires an onlooker 
with surprise and admiration. importance of 
this invention must be onr excuse for thus agaifi 
referring to it in these colnmna. 

Can teeth be transplanted ? If recent accounts 
of operations by dentists ore tewdiwortfay, the 
answer most be in the affirmative. But the ques- 
tion has been formally discussed at a meetiug of 
the Odontological Society, and from <this we learn 
that it was m r^Umting (which is not the same 
thing as tran^lmting) that the forei^ dentist^ 
whose names had been cited, achieved their 
success. Among them, a Frenchman, Dr Magitot, 
has published full particulars of cases in which 
diseased teeth were taken out, and the root or 
a portion of periosteum was cut away, and then 
were replanted in the same socket, where, after 
a few days or weeks, they became firm and 
serviceable. Out of sixty-three operations in four 
years, five were failures ; but some of the cures 
were painful and tedious, owing to local discharge. 
In technical phraseology, Dr Magitot holds ‘the 
indications for an operation to be the existence 
of chronic periostitis of the apex of the root, its 
denudation, and absorption of its surface. . . The 
resection of this, which plays the part of irritant, 
is the essential aim of the operation. And the 
extraction having been performed with due care, 
if no other lesion be detected save the alteration 
in the aiicx of the root, the tooth is to be replaced 
as soon as this has been excised and smoothed, 
and the hnemonhage has ceased.’ 

From this it will be understood that the pulling 
of teeth from one human jaw in order to plant 
them in another is very far from being an accora- 

E lished fact. And it is fair to mention that some 
hglish dentists practised the replanting of teeth 
ten years ago ; and there is an instance on record 
of a replanting successfully performed in 1853. 
For further information, the Traiisactions of the 
Odoutological Society, the Ueview of Ikntcd Surgery, 
and the Bulletins et I^Iemoires de la Societe de 
Chinirgie may be referred to. 

After many years of trials and experiments to 
convert iron into steel by a short and simple 
proces.«, the endeavour has been crowned by 
success. In Cleveland, that north-eastern corner 
of Yorkshire, where iron ore is as abundant as 
salt in the sea, excitement prevails, and years of 
prosperity arc anticipated ; and it may fairly be 
assumed "that all ironstone districts will be stimu- 
lated into activity by this last metallurgical dis- 
covery. As is pretty well known, the long-stand- 
ing difficulty had been to get rid of the phosphorus 
present in the iron, and many were the ingenious 
devices put in practice to overcome it. At length 
Mr Sidney G, Thomas, F.C.S., commenced a series 
of experiments on the effect of different materials 
as a fining for the ‘ converter ’ — the receptacle in 
which the molten metal is subjected to the blast 
Experience had demonstrated that the usual sili- 
ceous liniug favoured retention of the phosphorus ; 
but what other could be devised that wouhl resist 
the intense heat / By perseverance the alternative 
-•-a mixture of limestone and silicate of soda — was 
discovered. This e.xpelled the phosphorus. The 
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preBmioaiy resttltoj necessarily on a small scale, 
vere eonfiimed W large experiments made at the 
BlaenaTon Iwm worl®, in Wales ; and now 
process has been adopted by one of the leading 
firms in the CSeveland district, by whom it will be 
fully developed, and the conversion of ‘ pig ’ into 
good steel, me from phosphorus, will become an 
everyday operation. Shall we see as a consequence 
modification and quickening in the manufacture of 
machinery and sliips ; and will cheap steel have 
any effect on the trade of Sheffield and Birming- 
ham ? 

National water-supply is a great question ; and 
when the Crown Prince reconmiends it to the con- 
sideration of the Prime Minister with a view to a 
Eoyal Commission thereupon, we may assume that 
it will be attended to. Civilisation as developed 
in our day is not favourable to purity of water ; 
and if some remedy be not applied, the deteriora- 
tion of rivers will be accelerated with conse- 
Q^uences that may be imagined. Of course when 
me inquiry is once started it will have to com- 
prehend all available sources of water-supply, 
including those that lie deep underground, as well 
as those on the surface. Statements concerning 
the deep-lying reservoirs have already been given 
in this Journal: estimates of the quantity of water 
they contain, and systematic explorations for addi- 
tional supplies will have to be made. Judging 
from past experience important discoveries may be 
expected to follow. Leamington may be taken as 
an example. The town is situated on an easterly 
extension of the saliferous deposits of Shropshire 
and Worcestershire, and derives thence the saline 
springs to which it owes its reputation. Until 
about six years ago the water-supply was drawn 
from the river Learn. The corporation theti sought 
to substitute spring-water, and bored to a depth of 
three bundled and forty-six feet, but found so 
much salt w'ater that the undertaking was aban- 
doned. They consulted Professor Ramsay, Director- 
general of the Geological Survey, and on his 
advice began another boring at the foot of a 
hill a mile distant ; and after penetrating mostly 
through sandstone to a depth of two hundred an<l 
two feet, they struck an enormous supply of fresh 
water (pure spring-water), xvhicli now yields two 
million gallons a day. From this it may be in- 
ferred that by a snflicient number of borings in 
the right places any quantity of water may be 
obtained. Rugby is an instance of a wrong place, 
for a boring there more than a thousanil feet deej) 
produced brine only. Coventry on the other hand 
gets a million gallons a day of clear spring-water 
from four bore-holes, the deepest of which i.s four 
hundred and fifteen feet. 

Some time ago, Dr Stevenson Macadam pointed 
out in a communication to the Ihiyal .Scottish 
Society of Arts that the dirty condition of water 
cisterns in dwelling-houses was highly prejudicial | 
to health, and he gave analyses of the sediments, i 
which consisted of putrescent matters impregnated 
with lead. The water at the eHpply-})ii*e may he 
pure, but soon becomes impure if not properly 
cared for in the cistern. ‘The remedy for the evil,’ 
says the Doctor, ‘ lie.s in the periodic cleansing of 
the house cistern, which should be regularly done ! 
every month or two with a very soft brush, and i 
every care must be taken that the natural skin of | 
the lead be not disturbed. A wire or perforated j 
zinc cover might be placed over the cistern, to keep 


out mice, fragmente of plaster, and so forth ; bat a 
tight cover, which hinders ithe aeration of the 
water, should not be used.’ . 

From the official returns of nnnerals and metals 
for the year 1877, we learn thiat the quantity of 
coal dug out in the twelvemonth was 134,610,763 
tons ; of iron, 6,608,664 tons ; of lead, 61,403 tons ; 
of tin, 9500 tons ; of copper, 4486 tons ; of silver, 
extracted from lead, 501,435 ounces ; and of ^Id, 
nearly all obtained from Merionethshire, one hun- 
dred and forty-three ounces. More than fifteen 
million tons of the cottl were consumed in pro- 
ducing the more than six million tons of iron from 
the ore. The total value of these metals and 
minerals was L.58,.398,071. Future years will see 
a falling off, for the Cornish mines are now so 
deep that the cost of working is enhanced ; and 
every year greater quantities of copper and tin 
are brought to this country from Australia and 
the Straits’ Settlements. 

As is known to many readers, large masses of 
iron have been discovered by explorers in different 
parts of Greenland, and discus.sions as to their 
origin b.avc ensued. Were they meteoric or not ? 
The answer arrived at by recent researches is not. 
In the words of the Report a!)Ove quoted, it is 
‘ now shewn conclusively that the iron masses are 
all geological productions of the immense lava- 
field which covers to an enormous (and northwards 
to an unknown) extent the greater part of Northern 
Greenland.’ 

It has often been stated that the railway ‘ cars’ 
built in the United States are much stronger 
than the railway ‘carriages’ of this country. An 
example occurred in Philadelphia during a tre- 
mendous gale, with w'iml rushing .seventy-fivo 
miles an hour, in October last. A shed under 
w'liich trains were drawn up ready for service was 
blown down. The cast-iron columns, ten indies 
diameter and twenty-five feet long, supporting 
the iron girders of the roof, fell upon the cars ; but 
the cars were bruised only, not broken. In one 
instance a column struck a car near the middle, 
and snapped off" ; but the framework of the car 
wa.s not fractured. Most readers will agree with 
what has been remarked on this i'act, tliat a <rar 
that will stand without injury the impact of a 
ten-inch cast-iron column, with si.x tons of extra 
weight, driven by a gale of seventy-five miles an 
hour, contains an excess of strength very assuring 
to the traveller. 


WANTED, A HAT. 

Modern scienti.sts are fully agreed that the 
Human Hat i.s not congenital, and many in- 
stances are on record of races totally devoid of 
any form of it. As a general rule, it may be 
laid down that a hat of any kind is unknown 
among barbarous tribes ; while it is an indispen- 
sable adjunct of civilisation. But there are 
exceptions to this rule. Captain Cameron has 
told us that some of the natives of Central 
Africa cultivate a Ixirsute head-covering which 
is either typical or imitative ; we have been 
told that in the Southern Sc.as some of the 
aborigines use a head-covering which serves alter- 
natively as the family soup-tureen ; and we of our 
own knowledge are aware that in this country 
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th^ are many edocatioBal institutions where 
youth is free to go« unencumbered with artificial 
head-gear. In stating the rule we readily admit 
these exceptions, i^nd proceed. The hat makes its 
appearance at a very early stage of existence. In 
a few weeks after birth, the first incipient growth 
appears in a soft concave form, enveloping three 
sides of the head. This develops in the course 
of years, and according to circumstances, into a 
somewhat harder and broader form covering only 
the top ; then it extends a margin and stiffens ; 
while ultimately it elongates and assumes a cylin- 
drical form. It is a remarkable fact that in the 
earlier stages of its history, this latter form, w’hich 
one may call the full maturity of the Human Hat, 
did not develop until about the age of twenty- 
one years; whereas now it makes its appearance 
occxsionally at about the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, although more generally at about the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth. In many cases it is simul- 
taneous with admission into church-membership. 

That there is a sex in Hat.s is of course well 
ixnderstood; hut here we treat only of the male 
gear. The female hat is too complex and various 
to be treated of within the limits of this article, 
and it is indeed questionable whether any member 
of the male sex is competent to treat of it at all. ! 
It is after passing the second and third stages that ' 
tlie hat begins to work its influence upon man. 
I'hen it becomes an inseparable necessity. To 
remove it forcibly calls np all the worst passions of 
his nature ; while its voluntary removal argues the 
possession of a certain refinement of soul exhibit- 
ing itself in deference to age or beauty, tribute 
to worth, arul in veneration for institutions. And 
the non-removal voluntarily indicates conversely 
the rixdc boorish animal which has assumed the 
outward signs without the biward grace of civilisa- 
tion. Again hoxvevcr, v c must note an exception. 
Among the many species of mankind, there is 
one wliich is never known vxduntariiy to remove 
its iiead-covcring. and yet is devoid neither of \ 
grace nor of reliiimnont. It i.s popularly supposed ! 
that Quakers sleep in their hats, bxxt to this i 
calumny we are enabled to give au axxthoritative ! 
denial. ' ! 

A full-grown man without a hat of some sort is ; 
a lumn ri<xlura\ His ajxpearance, in conventional 
garb in a public thoroughfare xvithoxit tliis excres- 
cence will produce almost as much sensation as a 
nxnxway horse. How iixseparable the thing is 
from our daily thoughts and actions is evident ! 
from the inultitxxde of common colloquial expres- \ 
pious referring to it. One jdirase— ‘ As mad as a ' 
hatter,’ Inis often puzzled inquiring minds ; but it 1 
is probable that its explanation inay be found i 
in the scientific theory with which we .set out. i 
If madness is traceable to the malformation of : 
brain-cases, then it is directly traceable to the 
work of hat-makers. 

There is this curious anomaly about the Human 
Hat, that while it is inseparable from man, who 
seizes it as one of his most precious inheritances, 
pressing it closely on to his head when abroad, 
and clinging tenaciously to it whether in the 
company of friends or enemies, yet its shape 
and colour and quality may be changed at plea- 
sure. There are some men xvhose vanity enables ! 
them always to cultivate successive crpps of new j 


l^osay bright hsri;8, «ad others whose vaDity muSoles 
them always to maintain a supply of very bad oH 
ones. There are gome men who are always culti- 
vating new hate, and some who never chance 
their first growtiu Some men, again, have the 
faculty of assimilating the hats of others very 
readily, and it is noticeable that these persons 
usually ditqilay a fine discrimination. In the 
abstract, one hat may be as good ^ another ; but 
in the concrete, a good bat is certainly better than 
a bad hat. To enter a house or public place 
with an old hat and to leave it with a good new 
one, without pecuniary expenditure and without 
physical exertion, argues the possession of mental 
grasp and adaptive capacity very admirable from 
a certain point of view. The inheritors of the 
old hats may probably be disposed to characterise 
these traits differently ; but their opinions are 
biassed. The Human Hat is a capital index of 
character, a.s well as an infallibly professional 
indicator. Who, for instance, can mistake the 
Clerical Hat, the Sporting Hat, the Travelling 
Hat, or the Miller’s Hat ( So also in the often close 
assimilation of the female to the male head-gear 
in shape and material, we have striking evidence 
of that tendency whose aim is to equalise the 
sexes. It is idle to speak of the supremacy of 
man when he is fast losing even the distinction of 
his own head-gear ! 

But dearly as a man prizes, and carefully as he 
cherishes and fondles this precious inheritance, 
it is fruitful of much mental anguish and much 
physical discomfort to him. As evidence of the 
former, we need only remind our fellow-sufferers 
that the careful thought and diligent research of 
centuries have not yet determined xvhat is the best 
method of disposing of a hat in church or in other 
place of public meeting where space is limited and 
female skirts abound. Nor has any amelioration 
been yet afforded to city possessors of the stove- 
pipe variety in the hot brain-oppressing days of 
summer, and in the wet gusty days of autumn and 
winter, when Boreas runs riot along the streets 
and down the cross-lanes. How many pious 
thoughts arc checked, how many benevolent inten- 
tions arc frustrated, how much evil language is 
engendered by the.se defects in this otherwise ad- 
mirable human organ, it is beyond our poxver to 
calculate. Most jxeople can associate some sin of 
omission or commission with a liat, and charge it 
as the very ‘head and front of their olfending.' It 
is truly lamentable that such a state of things 
should continue in these days of scientific research. 
That we have not yet passed the acme of mechani- 
cal invention, tlie telephone and the phonograph 
have assured xis. There is still possible origi- 
nalitv in the xvalks of science and in the appliances 
of daily life. AVhat Htey)henson or Wheatstone, or 
Hughes or Edison will now arise to supply a 
universally felt (or silk) want / That want is a 
Patent, Universal, Adaptable Hat— suitable for 
all climates, positions, and circumstances — which 
will enable man to dispense with umbrellas and 
physical discomfort, with hat-cases and mental 
torment— which will be brain-stimulating and not 
head-crushing — and which xvill be in all respects a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever. For the 
inventor of a truly perfect Human Hat, there is 
an enormous fortune in store. The late king of 
Burmah we xvere told had devoted himself to 
cultivating a paper variety ; but to this we can 
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see, in oar climate at anyrate, many objeetions. 
In Hat-philosophy there is still room for a 
Tenfelsdrbcfc, 




iLfptJT LOCUSTS, 

in Smyrna nre have received 
communication regarding 
1li«e Eastern pests, the locusta He thus writes : 
*lil the month of May 1878 I went by rail to a 
village situated about five miles from the tomi 
of Smyrna. On one part of the line there is an 
incline, which I noticed we were ascending at an 
unusually low rate of speed, and the engine was 
pnfiSng and labouring in a most unaccountable 
manner. On looking out of the window to ascer- 
tain the cause, I perceived that the ground was 
literally covered with locusts ; and scarcely a 
minute had elapsed ere the train ceased to move, 
owing to the rails having become wet and slippery 
from the number of these insects that had been 
crashed on the line. Sand was thrown on the 
rail% and brooms were placed in front of the loco- 
motive, by which means the train was again set 
in motion ; and we finally reached our destina- 
tion in thirty-five instead of fifteeii ininutos, the 
usual length of the journey. On entering the 
village, I called at a friend’.s house, and found 
the inmates assembled iji the garden, drawn up 
in battle-array, armed with brooni.s, brandies of 
trees, and other implements of destruction, w.aging 
war against their unwelcome visitors the locusts, 
which, it appears, had scaled the outer walls of 
the premises, taking the place by assault, ami were 
committing sad havoc on every green thing to be 
found in the garden. The united efforts of the 
household, however, were powerless against their 
enemies, which were momentarily increasing in 
number ; so they were compelled to beat an igno- 
minious retreat, and sock refuge in the house. 

‘ I now propose to give some account of the nature 
and habits of these in.sects, which may possibly 
not be uninteresting to European readers. Locusts 
are first seen towards the cud of April on the 
slopes of the hills, where the eggs of the females 
had been deposited the previotis autumn. "W’heii 
bom they are about the size of ants, but develoj) 
in a wonderfully short time to their full size. 
Early in May they are sufficient!}^ strong to travel 
all day on foot, collecting together at night in 
dense masses. At sunrise they recommence their 
march — their heads invariably turned to the south 
— devouring every green herb that comes in their 
way, grass especially being their favourite food. 
In the rear of these advancing armies others arc 
following, which 8ub3i.st on what is left by tbeir 
more fortunate companions of the advanced guard. 
Towards the end of May locusts are sufficiently 
developed to take short flights on the wing, and 
wherever they alight woe betide the unfortunate 
owners of the property ! In June and July they 
rise to a considerable height in the air, their 
infinite numbers occasionally darkening the .sun. 
As at this season of the year there is no more 
grass in the plains and the com has been harvested, 
the vineyards are unmercifully attacked as well 
as the leaves of trees ; and when hard pressed for 
food, even the bark of trees is not spared by these 
voracious insects. Locusts die off in August ; but 
before this occurs the females bore holes in tlu 
ground on the slopes of the hills, sufficiently large 


to insert their bodie.s ; then the mab s — I am 
assured by eye-witnesses— -sut off their wives’ 
! head.s ; and thus the eggs whiiA we coiitaincd in 
the females’ bodies — avemging about seventy in 
number— arc preserved against^e indauKsneies of 
the winter season. 

' It occasionally happens Hiat locusts disapjibar 
for a nnmbmr of years in succession ; it is ^ere- 
fore presumed that in seasons of scarcity they aro 
compelled — before the breeding 8ea8on-4o take 
long flights in search of food ; and when this 
occurs, millions of their dead are found on the 
shores of the sea, and the eftluvia from their 
hoflies often occasion great sickness. In the year 
1832 locusts lay two feet deep in the Bay of 
Smyrna. Shipping and typhus and other fevers 
became so prevalent in the town that many fami- 
lies in a position to leave, took refuge in the 
country villages. With a projMir governnieut, thi-s 
Eastern plague could by degrees be done away 
with ; but the Turks leave everything to Fate ; 
and although occasional orders are given b}’’ the 
governors in the interior for their destruction 
when they first appear in the spring, only half- 
measures are taken, and little is gainetl by the.se 
futile attempts to ilestroy them. In former time.«, 
Cyprus Wiis annually devastated by locusts; but 
of lute ye.ars this great infliction has almo.st ceased 
to be a source of anxiety t(i it.s agricultural pojm- 
lation, owing to the iidelligence of a Enro})ean 
who holds ])ropcrty on the i.«land, ami who in- 
ventetl the tollowing simple method of destroying 
them ill their infancy, which has been already 
alluded to in the jiublic journals. 

‘ Locusts, as mentioneil Ijel'oro, arc born on the 
slopes of the hills, and when they are sufficiently 
developed to commence their work of de.struc- 
tion, descend into the plains in long and regular 
columns, never deviating from their path. Antici- 
pating thi.s method uf progression, trenches are 
dug at the base of tlitsc hills ; and when the 
locusts are within a few yards of the j)its, tlnty 
are inclosed between two long .strips of canvas 
placed perpeudicrxlarly in parallel lines Ic.adiiig 
to the mouths of the pits. A ])iecu of oil- 
cloth is then spread on the ground, extending 
a few inche.s over these tnmehes in a slanting 
position, over which the locusts continue to 
advance, and are precipitated into these traps 
in innumerable quantities, and immediately de- 
stroyed, If tlic Turkish government followed tin; 
example set them by the inhabitants of Cyprus, 
Asia Minor would soon be free of locusts ; but 
as there Is little chance of thi.s being the case, 
we must expect a yearly increase of these insects, 
and trust to natural causes for their destruction.’ 
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LITERARY WORK. 

Within the memory of middle-aged persons, 
literature has hecome more significantly an inde- 
pendent profession than it over was before. In 
the early part of ln^t century, as is well known 
fiom many facetious traditions, an author was 
ordinarily a ])oor creature who re(|uired a titled 
patron to tountenance his production, and bespeak 
Ibi it public favour. Hence tlie grovelling adula- 
tory dedications to noblemen which w’e see in 
old hooks. That sycophantic period ha<l its day. 
I’hen came the time when writers looked only 
to publishers posses-ing suIRcient enterprise and 
judgment to purchase and liring tlieir works into 
notice. There is no end of anecdotes about the. 
alleged overbearing arrogance of the.se tradesmen, 
and their cruel dealing s towards authors. A 
sad time it was, no doubt, when men such a« 
(iold.smith went about asking publi.shers to give 
them a few pounds fiir a poem, a prose fiction, or 
some other product of their genius which they 
timidly offered for inspection. 

.Sad as such a iiiclure of humiliation was, we 
in justice ought not to hurry to the conclusion 
that long .ago juiblishers were a .set of heart- 
less acovudrels, n ho made a point of plundering 
authors of their wares. It is to he. recollected 
that .’n these past times there war a ciunparalively 
limited reading or book-huying j'ublic. Few of 
the operative clas.ses could reail or write. Female 
domestics, sempstresses, and farmers’ wives were 
quite as ignorant. Hardly any among what we call 
the middle classes bought books. Many country- 
towns had no bookseller at all. Only at fains and 
markets was anything in the shape of pajicr and 
print offered for sale, and generally of a verv 
humble kind. A taste for literature of a superior 
order, honoured with the imprints of London 
booksellers, w’as confined mainly to the wealthy 
in large cities, and to members of the learned 
professions. In some country mansions of the 
landed gentry there was not a single volume in 
general literature, and newspapers were almost as 
rare. With so poor a prospect of customers, the 


publishers required to be cautious in their deal- 
ings with writers, however estimable might be 
their productions. Although placed in the front 
rank of authors by his poem of ‘ The Traveller,' 
(loldsmith was fain to sell the copyright of his 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’ for five-aud-twenty pounds. 
By no words could we more emphatically refer to 
the mean reward still given for literary exertion 
a hundred years ago, than that so insignificant a 
.sum should have been paid for this matchless 
fiction. 

Matters were not greatly mended in the. early 
years of the pre.sent century. A crowd of novelists 
hud grown up to supjdy materials for circulating 
libraries, and the price they got for their produc- 
tions was usually thirty pounds for three volumes ; 
whh h, con.sidering the quality, were dear at the 
money. NIiss Edgeworth gained higher rewards, 
still nothing to apeak of. The ‘ Edinburgh ’ and 
‘Quarterly’ Reviews were now beginning to stimu- 
late the public ta.stofor literature. Though the war 
with France, which was felt to be a kind of death- 
struggle with Bonaparte, was ob.structive of social 
advancement, it did some good, by creating a 
thirst for iulelligeuce through the newspapers. 
Reading was greatly on the increase when Scott 
and Byron burst on the world like unforeseen 
meteors. The earlier ]>oems of Scott created quite 
a furor. When it was known that two thousand 
guineas had been paid for the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ 
it was received as a fact in authorcraft which at 
that time had never been paralleled. Notwith- 
standing this succe.ss, Coii'.tahle was doubtful if 
Scott w'ould shine as a novelint, and otlered him 
only seven hundred pounds for ‘ Waverley,’ which 
was refused. It wa.s a mistake keenly regretted, 
for ‘Waverley’ very shortly ran through eight 
editions, and was rapidly followed by other works, 
which were roceivt'd with an equal amount of 
favour. ‘ There were giants in those days ! ’ We 
have seen aothiug like them since. 

The most remarkable feature in modern literary 
work is the rise of periodicals appealing to large 
nambers of readers. Tlie old five-shilling reviews 
— great in their day — are almost left in the condi- 
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tion of a ▼essel idxa&ded for want of tide. There 
are novrweC)kl;3r andmontblj periodicals of a che^ 
wM^ give «msl(^meat to .thousands of 
skilled vritecSj and which, in point of circulation, 
leave the ^Id snspectabilities immeasurably behind. 

the Tietoirian era, we may be said to have got 
into a new literary world. The dull solemnities 
and political partisanships of the Georgian era will 
no longer do. There has grown up a hatred of 
shams, and of views perverted bv political pre- 
judice. Along with the sparkle of humour, 
readers desire to have something like imparti- 
ality and common-sense, no matter what may be 
the subject under treatment. 

The revolution has been brought about by a 
demand for light reading consequent on social 
de\’elopinent. It may be admitted tliat this 
demand is not in all respects wholesome. Many 
writers of fiction seem to draw on the wildest 
fancies, and their productions are pretty much on 
a par with the old Minerva class of novels, the 
remuneration for which was rated at ten pounds 
a volume. But besides tliese, there are writers 
of a higher stamp who devote themselves to the 
composition of fiction on quite a comprehensive 
scale. They sell the product of their brain three 
or four times over. Their novel first appears in a 
weekly or monthly periodical, and according to 
reputation, will be paid by an honorarium varyiug 
from a hundred to a thousand pounds. While so 
running its course from month to month over 
half a year, advance proofs are transmitted by 
the writer to a publisher in the United States or 
Australia, perhaps both, and there, in these distant 
lands, the novel is appearing in a perioilical at the 
same time it is going on in England. Having done 
its work in the periodicals all over the globe, it is 
issued in London as a three-volume novel, at a 
guinea and a half, in which shape it flourishes iu 
all the circulating libraries. The next form it 
ajranmes is probably that of a volume bound 
in cloth at five shillings, which suits a certain 
class of customers. The life is not out of 
it yet. It is reprinted in a volume in small 
type, with a blazing yellow paper cover, at the 
modest price of a shilling. This is the form in 
which it appears on the railway book-stalls ; after 
which usually no more can be made of it. 

For these manifold successes the novelist has 
to thank the prodigious number and variety of 
readers. In every form iu which the fiction 
appears it suits a particular cliiss, and to every 
class in turn it seems new and attractive. In our 
days therefore authorcraft has a scope far beyond 
what was known or imagined in fonuer times. 
The rewards of literature are increasing in pro- 
portion as people are taught to read, and as in 
the progress of affairs the taste for literary recrea- 
tion is extended. Walter Scott u.sed to say that 
literature was a good cane to walk with, but not 
a staff to lean upon. Since his time, literature 
has become a staff of a very effectual kind. It 
has risen from amatenrship to a recognised and 
honoured profession. 

London is of course the centre of literary work 
in England, because the metropolis offers every 
appliance — the library of the British Museum 
ready at all times to aid the literary man in his 
researches, publishers who have business relation- 
«bi])s with all parts of the world, printers with 
mvery apyUaaee in typography, wholesale sta- 


tioners who have ever on hand huge stocks of 
paper, artists to promptly fiirnish eve^ kind of 
illustration, newspapers and mtical journals to 
record novelties, and added/ to all a literary 
society in which the author und authoress find 
an agreeable fellowship. For some kinds of 
literary work, Oxford and Cambridge possess 
peculiar advantages. Edinburgh is leas lavour- 
ably situated ; yet with the aids generously offered 
by the Advocates’ Library, it maintains a brave 
struggle, while as respects certain departments 
in printing and forwarding it has an advantage 
over London in the article of cheaper labour. 
Where lai|;e impressions have to be produced, 
this is a matter of first concern. With this in 
its favour, the cost of transmitting masses of paper 
and print to branch houses in London is compara- 
tively insignificant. Edinburgh, however, labours 
under the drawback of having for the most part 
to procure supplies of the lighter kinds of writing 
from the metropolis. In these days of cheap and 
rapid postage, this is got over to some extent ; 
hut there still remains the discouraging local 
and national deficienc\% arising not only from the 
superior attractions of London, but from the 
constant rnisexpenditure of excellent brain in 
Scotland on the dreary muddle of sectarianism. 

W^herever produced, English literature is now 
a large matter of export to every English-speaking 
country except the United States, in which there 
are heavy import duties, and no protection from i 
invasion of copyright. A few novelists and other i 
writers arc able to secure a definite payment for | 
advance-sheets ; but tlie groat bulk of Englisli 
literature is exposed to unlicensed appropriation i 
in the States. In other words, there is no law in 
that country to prevent a ])ubli8hcr from rejirint- 
ing any new book from England he can lay his 
hands on. This is an exceedingly convenient pro- 
cess of rearing a business on the brains of British 
writere. While a Loislon publisher is paying 
probably a thousand pounds lor the copyright of n 
book, the American publisher has the pleasure of 
getting the book for nothing. Currieii on from 
year to year on a wholesale plan, this .species of 
appropriation has led to the natural result of ilis- 
couragiug the growth of American authorship, 
which for a great nation is not a creditable state of 
things. 

The truth appears to be that, as regards litera- 
ture, the United States are under the thraldom of 
a few large publishing concerns in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. They contrive to get 
so heavy an import duty imposed on English 
books as to keep them out of the country. They 
then proceed to execute reprints from copies pro- 
cured by mail, aud so keep the market to them- 
selves. It is a beautiful instance of trade protec- 
tion, wli icb inflicts a wrong on a whole nation to 
serve the purposes of a few selfish individuals. 
Hitherto there has been an understanding among 
these monopolists, that any one of them who was 
the first to issue au English book should not be 
competed against by others. By priority, he 
acquired a special privilege known as the ‘cour- 
tesy of the trail(3.’ When some unscrupulous indi- 
vidual attempted to issue a rival edition, he was 
immediately run down by the publication of a 
cheaper edition, and thus the monopoly was 
sustained. 

The proper cure for all this is, of coarse. 
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an international law, by which English writers 
would sectnn tKmyrif^t in America, itod American 
writers secure co^^Jright in England. But to every 
proposal of this rand the Americans, under the 
influence of the confederated publishers of New 
York and other places, have steadily objected. 
According to recent accounts, leading members of 
this unscrupulous body have been brought to a 
consciousness that some kind of international 
copyright is desirable. The cause of their conver- 
sion to a sense of propriety is amusing. In late 
years, publishers have sprung up in Chicago, who 
look with contempt on the ‘ courtesy of the trade,’ 
and possess the tact as well as the means to 
baffle it. When a New York publisher brings 
out an edition of an English novel at a dollar, 
the Chicago tradesman issues an edition of the 
same work at ten cents or fivepence, which at 
once reduces the monopolist to despair. As regards 
that particular book he may as well shut up shop. 
It is a case of diamond cut diamond, out of 
which possibly good may come. 

Circumvented, humiliated, the confederated 
monopolists have taken up new gi'ound. They 
will be content to give British authors copyright 
for their works in America, provided the works 
are issued by American publishers. The meaning 
of this is, that a limited number of firms may still 
have the privilege of keeping everything to them- 
selves ; for that would be the result under any 
such arrangement. If not devoid of decency and 
honesty, tliey will frankly unite in promoting a 
system of international copyright, by which all on 
lioth sides of the Atlantic would start lair, and 
allow freedom of trade in literature to take its 
course. Burely there are large numbers of people 
in the United States who must bo not a little 
ashamed of the shabby shifts of a few publishers 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, to live 
by the systematic repriutin of English, copyrights, 
and who on reflection >vould endeavour to put an 
end to a state of things so exceedingly disreput- 
able. Meanwhile, we are rather glad that Chicago 
interlopers have had the audacity to break up the 
monopoly of the few firms wdiich have so long 
domineered over the general interests of literature. 
The result can scarcely fail to be beneficial. 

w. c. 

YOUNG LOUD BENRITU. 

CnAFTKR XXX. — UNDER A CLOUD. 

Lad\ Larvrnt, after the visit of the Black Miller 
of Pen Ma^y■th, was in anything but an enviable 
frame of mind. The Dowager was, as women go, 
a thoroughly good woman. There might be a little 
worldly rust about her heart, but the heart itself 
was of sterling gold. In truth, her weak point, os 
often happens with ns, w'as precisely what she 
deemed her strongest coign of vantage, her shrewd, 
cool, prudent head. She' had the pride of intellect 
far more than the coarser pride ot rank or money. 
If she detected a knavish servant, or struck out a 
wrongful item in a tradesman’s bill, she was vainer 
of her victory than of the fact that hei: wealth and 
rank and strength of will made her a personage 
and a power in the land. Now she was wounded, 
galled, stung, and that precisely where the smart 
was sharpest, in that her knowledge of the world 
had to all appearance been gro-ssly at fault. 

She had thought so w'cll of Hugl i» Ashton ! 


•Oriier prot^es had, in common parlanee, 
taken up, meifely to find them fell short of her 
estimate, or break in her hands. But this noble 
young fellow bad home himself hitherto with a 
gaUanfry and a discretion that did credit to her 
choice. Secretly, she had sighed more ^an once 
m she contrasted her own coxcomb of a son, 
callous^ flippant, dead to generous impulse, and 
this brave young Hugh. £bd she but Wl such a 
son as Hugh Ashton - But that being impos- 

sible, she had cherished vague projects of future 
promotion for the fisherman of Bala Lake ; and all 
the bitterer was the disenchantment that followed. 
Nobody likes to have wasted kindness on an 
unworthy object, and Lady Larpet^ the least of 
all. And that Hugh was unworthy, the Dowager 
very much feared. She had taken him on feast. 
Of his past life she knew, save from his own 
lips, nothing at all. And how if his own account 
of his past life had been untrue ; how, if he had 
left out something, the mention of wMch would 
have condemned him ! 

That the Black Miller was an enemy of Hugh’s 
she never for an instant doubted. But then, 
enmity is not necessarily co-existent with calumny. 
But for private hate, for private resentment, the 
law would most rarely be invoked to redress 
wrongs or to punish the wrong-doer. Justice 
awaits, in passive attitude and with bandaged eyes, 
the moment when the cry of human euffermg shall 
cause her to make use of sword or scales. And 
Ralph Bwart had done bis work well. Lady 
Larpent hardly knew how much her crafty visitor 
had contrived to suggest, and how little he had 
managed to aflii-m. He had said, roundly, that 
he intended Hugh to be his own accuser. Ho 
had laid down, as if unconsciously, the lines on 
which the Dowager might act. There was to be 
no formal charge, but merely a query or two ; and 
the Black Miller had shewn a grim confidence as 
to the result, which, although unwelcome, was 
contagious. Under the influence of these newly 
formed suspicions, the lady of Llosthuel had 
written to Hugh requesting his prompt attend- 
ance at Llosthuel Court. 

The missive sealed and despatched. Lady Lar- 
pent aw'aited, with a nervous impatience that 
surprised herself, the coming of him vrihom she 
hail summoned to receive, it well might be, his 
sentence of dismissal and disgrace. For a time 
she remained in her study, making an elaborate 
pretence of being extremely busy ; but the figures 
in her columns of accounts swam and danced 
before her eyes, and the letters she perused joined 
in one monotonous chorus of ‘Hugh Ashton — 
guilty— guilty— guilty !’ Then she locked up her 
letters, and went back to the drawing-room, and 
was absent, moody, and snappish in her talk with I 
her niece, until Maud marvelled what had befallea 
her kind, shrewd aunt, to change her thus. 

‘Captain Ashton— in the study, please, ray Lady,’ 
murmured obse<puous Parker ; and to the study 
Lady Larpent once more repaired, Hugh wondered 
that his patroness answered his salutation by so 
cold a bow. 

* Please to sit down, Captain Ashton,’ said the 
Dowager stifH}^ as she took, yith a more judicial 
air than usual, her own seat in her high-ba<A»d 
chair. ‘ 1 have sent for you— on a paintul mrrand 
this lime, Captain Ashton.' 

‘Indeed, Lady Larpent!’ returned Hugh, torn- 
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ing liis frank ©yes towards his kind old friend, 
whose chai^d manner puzzled him. 

‘Yes ; I have heard — ^uo matter what — suffice it,’ 
continued the Dowager, ‘ that it seems as though 
you had hot told me, Mr Ashton, all that I had a 
right to know.* 

Hugh started and reddened. Start and flush 
were very slight, but quite sufficient to be marked 
by a keen observer on the look-out for such signs, 
and ready to draw deductions from them. 

* I do not quite, Lady Larpent, apprehend your 
meaning,’ he said. 

‘ I will put the case more clearly,’ resumed 
the Dowager, with a look of annoyance. ‘ I do 
not think you have been as e.xplicit with me as — 
as — perhaps you might have been. Are you sure, 
for instance, that your right name is Ashton 1 ’ 

Again Hugh winced perceptibly. ‘ J bear the 
name as my father bore it,’ he replied with some 
awkwardness. 

‘Of that I am aware,’ rejoined the Dowager 
coldly. ‘You have led a w'andering life, Mr 
Ashton, and it signifies little, no doubt, as to a 
mere name. There is a more important topic 
on which I must speak. Of iny own regard for 
you, and — and the high opinion we have all had 
of you, and the debt of gratitude due to the 

E reserver of ray niece’s life, I need not speak. I 
ave done my best to be your friend, have I not ? ’ | 
‘Indeed, Lady Larpent, you have,’ answered i 
Hugh ; and his handsome young face looked so 
honest and true as he spoke the words, tliat it 
was almost with a sob, which she turned into 
a cough, that Lady Larpent resumed : ‘The more 
shame for you, Hugh Ashton, then, if, as I fear 
is the case, you have deceived me ! ’ 

‘ Deceived you, Lady Larpent !’ cried Hugh, 
starting to his feet. 

‘Deceived us all, I may say,’ continued the 
Dowager, who, the ice once broken, went on with 
all of a woman’s outspoken vehemence of com- 
plaint, ‘ since we have all had an opinion of you 
whicli — which I hope may have been deserved. 

I believed what you told me, the very little tliat 
you told me, of your past years, as .«ailor and 
colonist, and was conteiit to take you and your 
father for plain, honest boatmen, with educa- 
tion and manners, I admit, superior to your 

station. Since then, it lias come to my ears ’ 

The Dowager hesitated here ; and Hugh A.shton 
asked, half sternly : ‘ I have not yet learned what 
it is which has reached your Ladyship’s cars con- 
cerning me.’ 

‘ That you have not been open with us, and 
candid, and sincere. Captain Ashton,’ answered 
Lady Larpent, eyeing Hugh as though she hoped 
to search his heart with the intensity of her gaze ; 

‘ that you have exercised a reticence— perhaps a 

prudent one— as to secrets which ’ 

‘ Secrets ! ’ Hugh could not help repeating the 
word, although he did it with a quivering lip and 
a troubled mien, which added fuel to the tire of 


the Dowager’s very natural suspicious. 

‘Secrets,’ said the Dowser, knitting her impe- 
rious brows, ‘ are never desirable, of course ; but 


they need not imply sin or shame. You best 
know, young man, if that which you have hitherto 
kept is innocent or hot’ 

‘ Spare me this ! ’ mattered Hugh huskily, as 
he shaded his eyes with his open hand and turned 
his face away. 


‘I have been most friendly towards you, Mr 
Ashton, in thought, and word, and deed,' pursued 
the Dowager. ‘ It is, then, as f friend that I ask 
of you, has nothing, nothing of serious import 
been kept back? Are you, intact, what you seem 
to be '? ’ 

‘You have been well informed, I fear, Lady 
Larpent ; by what means I cannot guess — too well 
informed,’ answered Hugh in a broken voice. 

In the Dowager’s ears this W'as tantamount to a 
confession of guilt. And yet it was pity of him 
too, she felt, this hidden sin, done years ago, it 
might be, coming home, like a halting Nemesis, 
to this gallant youth, who had seemed the very 
soul of unselfish courage and stainless faith. 
What had he done ? It was difficult to connect 
the idea of Hugh Ashton with any mean crime, 
such as peoples our jails, with forgery or theft for 
instance. But a bushranger’s career of desperate 
adventure might have had temptations for so 
daring a spirit, or there might be blood on that 
hand — the hand that had saved Iilaud's life ! 

‘ If you could explain ’ began Lady Larpent, 

w'ith weighty patience ; but llugh interrupted 
her. 

‘I cannot!’ he said, with a groan, ‘1 would 

give the best years uf my life, if But that is 

useless now. I hud hoped, in an obscure situation 
and lonely place, that the past might be buried. 
It seems,’ he added bitterly, ‘that I wits wrong, 
and that the finger of shame may be pointed at 
me even here.’ 

‘ Then, (,'aptaiu Ashton,’ said the Dowager, with 
a touch of magislorial severity, ‘ is it not for your- 
sdf to decide whether you will risk e.xpo.sure to 
— to unplea8antne.s.s, by remainitig any longer in 
Treport { I cannot — that is to say, the lloard 
cannot, deprive you of your post as (.’aptain of our 
steamer on mere .suspicion, certainly. But if you 
stay, and challenge proof of what you .scarcely 
atle-ct to deny, the whole story will become public, 
and you could scarcely avoid resigning your 
appointment, even if ’ 

‘You are rigid. Lady Larpent. Yes; I feel I 
ought to go,’ returned the young man, hiding his 
face and letting his liead droop sadly upon his 
breast. ‘ What I regre*^^ tlie most is the loss — so it 
seems — of your good o]. inion,' The dejection of 
his attitude, the nudlh-d .sound of his low voice, 
moved the Dowager to pity while confirming her 
suspicions. 

‘ I would have given much, Hugh Ashton, to 
have heard j’ou justify’ she said falteringly. 

‘ The task, though 1 would lay dowm my life for 
it, is biyond me,’ said the youiig man gloomily. 
‘I can but go, and that, Lady Larpent, I will do at 
once. May I hope that you will he silent as to 
w'hat you have heard ? ’ 

‘ Certainly I will, if you consent to quit Treport 
without delay,’ replied the Dowager. ‘ Nor do 
I forget your services to the family, or your 
good conduct here. Money may enable you to 
go abroad, and efface, by time and distance, the 
memory of the past. If a cheque for four hundred 
pounds, or five 

‘ I thank you. Lady Larpent ; but I need for 
nothing,’ answered Hugh, drawing himself up to 
his full height, and speaking with a quiet dignity 
that became him well ‘ The day may come, per- 
haps, when you may regret the severe judgment 
which yon have formed of me.’ He said no more, 
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but, with a slight inclination of the head, turned 
and left the room and the house. The last glance 
of the young sailor’s sad, proud eyes haunted the 
Dowager's niemory ^for many a day afterwards. 

. CHAPTER XXXL— FAREWELL, MAUD. 

It was a bright and beautiful morning which 
dawned upon the west of England, on the day 
following that oi; which Hugh Ashton had saved 
the bird-hunter’s life, and had his own unsatis- 
factory interview with Lady Larpent. He was 
not one to loiter or to lose time when once his 
mind was made up, and already his few and 
simple preparations for departure had been effected. 
He had written to the Secretary of the Board, his 
employers, giving in the resignation of his com- 
mand. The keys of the lockers in his cabin on 
board the steamer, with the telescope and some 
other objects belonging to the Tug and Salvage 
Company, ho had intrusted to old Captain Trawl’s 
care on behalf of their lawd'ul owners. His own 
boxes were packed, and were to remain under the 
charge of his late kin<l host, until he should w’rito 
to indicate tlic address to which tliey were to be 
forwarded. i 

A harder task than tliese merely mechanical j 
duties Hugh Ashton hnind to be that of bidding ; 
farcwc'll to bis good friends beneath w’hose roof j 
he dwelt, and without explaining the cause of j 
his abrupt departure. That the young Captain ■ 
of the U''e!tlr.r)i MkvI should suddenly throw up • 
his appointment, quit the town in which he had j 
come to he regard(Ml with liking and re.S])ect, and ■ 
renounce the occujtalion in which he had already 
won high enslit with all, seemed utterly unac- 
countable. That Lady ljar[)ent was somehow con- 
nected with Hugh’s a[)j)arently capricious change 
of jdans, was easily to be conjectured ; but what 
could be the reasons that c^uld have induced the j 
imperious Lady I’araniouu. of Llostlmel to desire ! 
the absence of one who hail .so lately liecn a prime ' 
favourite, and whose conduct since his ])romotiou : 
had surely been such ;,i 3 to content the most exact- 
ing patroness that ever lived ! The thing was 
inexplicable. 

Hugh, who alone possessed the key to the 
enigma, shook liis head sadly when the old Ckip- 
tain and his grand-tluiighter questioned liim on 
the sul'ic'ctr of his abrupt change of plans. ‘ I.)u 
not ask jue, dear friends, why I must leave you. 

Some day, perhaps But now 1 can merely tell 

you that go I must, and that the Western Maid 
will never know my tread upon her deck again.’ 
He avoided all unneces.saty leave-takings. ‘ Wish 
Long Michael, and the crew, and the good fisher- 
folk, good-bye for me ; and give them my best 
W'ishes,’ he said to Will and llose and the aged 
Captain ; ‘ I shall not go among them again for 
a last hand-shake, hut would rather get (juietly 
out of Treport.’ 

Hugh had decided wisely when he determined 
not to bid his outspoken acquaintances on Treport 
quay and its vicinity a uersonal adieu. It w.as 
of course impossible to take a crowd into liis con- ! 
fidence, and there would liave been remonstrance, ! 
and regret, and cheering; for no stranger in the 
little coast town bad ever become in so short a 
space of time one-half so popular as Hugh Ashton 
had done. As it was, he said farewell, sorrowfully 
enough, to his friends at the cottage door, and set j 


off on foot, with stick and bundle, like any poor 
sailor going to seek employment in some distant 
port. At the garden gate he turned for a last 
look at the group that remained, sadly watching 
him beside the door. There was the gray-hair^ 
old Captain, leaning on a staff, and by no means 
the sturdy %ure to look upon that be had been 
a few short months ago ; there was pretty Rose, 
with her affianced husband by her side ; and there 
was the dwarfish form of *Nezer, holding back 
the dog, which struggled boisterously in its efforts 
to follow Hugh. The young man waved his hat 
to them in token of farewell, and then was lost 
to sight. 

Hugh had come into Treport, when first nomi- 
nated to the command of the steamer, cheerily 
enough, and with fair prospects opening out before 
him. He was leaving the place now, sorrowful 
and weary-hearted, but steadfast as a sleuth-hound 
to the puri)ose to the fulfilment of which he had 
devoted his young life. Many thoughts passed 
through his busy brain as he climbed the steep 
hill-side, choosing unfrequented paths and by- 
lanes, wliere he was not likely to meet any who 
knew him. It would have been painful to him 
to have to stop and converse now with one who 
had made his acquaintance during his brief season 
of prosperity, and could not now perhaps refrain 
from ex2)re6sions of curiosity or condolence. Once, 
from a turn in the road, he looked down upon 
the sea-side portion of tlie town, where the gabled 
houses clustered thickly together, where the nets 
were hung to dry from masts protruding from 
the windows, and where, in the quay-poof itself, 
in the midst of sails of many colours — orange, 
tawny, aiul red — lay the; Western Maid,imt and 
trim. He shook his head sadly, and walked 
resolutely on. 

Threading his way by devious tracks and those 
sinuous lanes which in country places often appear 
to have sprung spontaneously into existence, so 
trifling appears to be their utility to the common- 
weal, Hugh at length drew near to Llosthuel. 
Tlie Court, as has been said, stands nobly forward 
I on a swcdl of rising ground, and commands a 
I pretty prospect of Tre]>ort nestling below, and a 
i grand one of cliff and headland, and the measure- 


and, and the measure- 


less Atlantic flashing far away. But the grounds 
arc le.ss notable than the house. Many a Kent 
or Sussex squire with only three or four poor 
annual thousands to form his rent-roll, has a far 
more spacious and stately demesne to girdle in 
his red-brick Hall than had my Lady Larpent 
of Llostlmel, who was so rich. The faid is that 
Cornish gentlemen of fair estate, like French 
viscouuts or Belgian barons, were iu h^’gone times 
less desirous of privacy than wore those of the 
s<{uirearchy who dwelt east of the Tamar, and 
thus there was a tract of uninclosed common land 
which came very near to Llosthuel Court. 

Hugh Ashton knew the place well. It was a 
spot where the wild rocks, with golden gorse and 
yellow broom rooting themselves in every cleft 
and crevice, came close up to the tall paling that 
shut in the well-kept rose-garden of the Court 
No contrast could ha\'e been greater than that of 
the barren tract outside that charmed barrier— 
with its scarce grass and brown heather, the bushes, 
the hare stones, and a few black pine-trees bent 
and distorted by years of hopeless contest with the 
mighty sea- wind— and the trim parterres and velvet 
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Iswas «ad ymj^ «i «oloia' mthia Bat, kire, 
l)leak, and tmiavitiiig ag.tbd tagged paUsli of rockv 
emtamoii land might H it auotdod to Hugh 
Afihton the Qirpott^fy which he sought, to gaze 
&om «&t, uuseeut at Maud’s window^ aud to bid 
her m mu^keu farewell. With a lover’s inge- 
wiity, he lum found out, in the course of his occa- 
sfoDM visite to the Court, which were the apart- 
meato that the Dowager had assigned to her beau- 
tifol nieee. Those curtains of white and pink 
heloQged probably to Maud's own chamber ; the 
blue tdlken ones beyond, to the inonung-room 
attached to it. Might it not be possible that if he 
did but watch long enough, ho might catch a 
glimpse of Maud herself at a window ! He smiled 
sa^y enough at the boyish dream. No ; he 
should not see her then ; should see her, perhaps, 
never more. Never more ! To a lover, that 
means much ; means the loss of life’s choicest zest 
and savour, a dull graynoss in the pellucid atmo- 
sphere tmd the sparkling sky, an une:i->y sense 
t^ there is something out of tunc in the grand 
harmonies of the universe. And it was probable 
mtongh that Hugh and Maud, the one so high in 
station, and beauty, and i>rospective wealth, the 
other destined to earn a livelihood by dint of 
sheer hard work, would never meet again. W ould 
she quite forget him I he wondered. And did she 
care for him, even a little, even as a friend of 
hnmble degree? for. mindful of the dilFerence of 
position, he had never breathed to her a word that 
could reveal his love. 

And yet bow he loved her ! how warmly aud 
how truly, and yet with a knightly devotion and 
tenderness such as we are a])t to consider as having 
died out with the death of the be.-.t era of semi- 
mythic chivalry. Had Hugh but lived sis ceu- ! 
turies before, he would have worn Maud’s colours, 
and broken lances in tournamenf ami battle-field 
for the fame of her beauty, and perhaps touched 
her heart, at la.st, by the renown of gallant deeds 
of derring-do performed for her dear sake. As it 
was, he was leaving Treport — he know it— under 
a cloud of most undeserved disgrace, lie liad 
innocently forfeited Latly Larpent’s good opinion ; 
and he shrunk from the thought that Miss yian- 
hope, like the rest of the world, might put some 
uncharitable construction upon his abrupt exit , 
from Treport. 1 

‘Farewell, Maud — farewell!’ he murmured, as' 
his gase lingered long u])on the wimlows of the 
rooms she occupied at Llosthiiel. ‘I go, i<(if(»rce | 
in silence, burying in my breast the love I have j 
not dared to tell. Shall I — can I- ever hojie to ' 
win her— over hope that Maud will be my wife I 
It seems the mere madness of presumption even to 
dream of such a future of bliss. What am J in 
her eyes ? Merely, no doubt, a ])Oor fisherman, 
who once had the luck to render her a service, 
and was rewar<led for it by a promotion that 
turned out to be short-lived. And yet I have 
rights' — could I but venture to claim tliem— and 
a word from me would—— But the woid must 
remain utapoken ! ’ I 

Very sad, to judge by the almost despairing 
exprowion of his handsome young face, were the 
thoughts that now traversed the brain of Hugh ' 
Ashton. Twice he turned, as though to leave the i 
place, and twice he checked himself, oml avain i 
fixed his eyes upon the house that liehi ftn- 
beautiful girl whom ho felt to be so hopele-ssly out | 


ofluareach. ‘ Never, never !* h«inuiU»rdi at length. 
‘ The Dowag^ hexsw, so k^ before, was quite 
changed when that accursed tjpraonr, whence 1 
know noi^ came to her ears. ^ could see that she 
looked on me as a sort of outlw— outlawed for no 
fault of his own, it is true, buv none the less to be 
hounded and hunted out of the piece. So dread- 
ful aud so tenacious is the stain of imputed guilt ! 
And he, so nolde and pure and mutlc, lived and 
died, without right being done, hidden from the 
face of day ; and I alone, perhaps, of all the world, 
believe in the cruel wrong that ho endured so 
meekly.’ 

Hugh was silent for a space, and then, with 
a last lingering look at the windows of the 
two pretty rooms, he murmured once more: ‘Fare- 
well, Maud, farewell ! ' aud tore himself away. 
Ten minutes of hard walking brought him to a 
tui'npike road, down which be tunied almost 
mechanically, as if he cared not whither he 
went, now that Treport was left behind him. 
‘Farewell, sweet Maud — my love, my love- of 
that, af least, they cannot rob me,’ he said bitterly, 
as be looked back and caught one more distant 
view of Llosthuel, aud then in silence pursued 
bis way. 


H A V r Y L A N D. 

Ov the coast of Sufi’olk, and not fur’fioin Ipvv.sich, 
there is a certain soa-side place called Feluslow, 
which as yet is little known to touiists. There 
we have spent such delight lul days that we have 
christened it llu])py Land ; aud m gratitude 1oi 
tlie enjoyment, we are glad to let others know 
of a spot where they can escape from fashion, 
brass-bands, nigger luin-trels, barrel-organs, and 
rapacious landladies. 

('oiue therefore reader, and join us in Happy 
Ijand. Bundle np a few tliiiUh, not iasluonable : 
take your ticket for i^iswich, and drive theme 
to Feiixstow ; aud w'hen you arrive at the dear 
little spot, engage one of its pretty cuttagi's, 
and yirepare lor a week or two of jnire unsoplnsti- 
cated enioymeiit. Our neighbours to Ihe light and 
1(‘U in ttie rovvm wlmdi oui collage is situated, aie 
old lariu-servunts who have got on, sav<‘d a bit 
of money, ami can now utlord to live in a seven- 
roomed cottage, with pretty gaiden- railed fiom 
the road ami each other bv .i low wiwiden fence. 
In front oi us is a barley-tield, with houses, about 
lour or live, doited here and there at the fuither 
end. Wo are on the cliff, down wliicli W'c shall 
ask you to come jnesmlly. The view beyond the 
barley-field Irom the w imlow of our cottage jiarlour 
giAc.s only a tliin line of sea, on which a steamer, 
ships, or fisliiiig-hoats are passing. 

How deliglited are we when we find ourselves 
taking a cujt of five o’clock tea in sueh surround- 
ings ! How luxurious the flowe.rs! Was there j 
ever such bailey! And then the sea ; and better 
still, the gloiious energy -giving breeze ! We are 
inqiutient now to be oti' and away on the beach. 
We have not far to go. A hundred yard.s lakes 
us to the en<l of our roa<l, which is struggling into 
life. It will be a street some day. Now there are 
blocks ol small houses only at intervals, with gaps 
between ; and opposite, the barley-field holds its 
own. But we IVel the <liy is coming when half 
our hajijiiiiess will be removed away, and the 
golden barley will have given place to bricks and 
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mpstist for ever^ Skiil.we mast net meet treoliilitt 
ia this way. At the oomer, we cosne 
one provision''Slim 4xl the piaoe. What olbt 
podrim it is t baher, grocer, shoe^ 

maker, battmnaapiAi^y'Blmp, drngg^ aJl in oae: 
It is here we ran we batchmr from the neereat 
village fails os, for something to make good his 
forgetfulness an4 to feed oar ravenous appelates. 
We won’t say anything about his prices. Natu- 
rally a man expects to be paid handsomely if be 
sets up a shop on a cliff, and finds himself without 
a competitor for the custom of a place whose 
inhabitants, judging from ourselves, are always 
hungry. 

But now we are at the edge of the cliff. What 
air! We stop to inhale and admire. Along 
the top there is a pathway, and seats for those 
who are not inclined to descend, where t!io breezes 
can ble.s3 them all day long while they lounge 
with book and ijcncil. There is a wi<le spread of 
beach beneath their feet, but it is distigured for a 
good way by breakwaters at regular distances. The 
fsea has encroached so much of late year.s, that 
these have been found indispensable to prevent it 
«lamaging the shore, and even washing away the 
buildings. As an instance of this, a local informant 
tells of a ‘famous castle that once stood on the 
edge of one of the cliffs as being wholly lost, and 
the ground on which it stood is now far out at 
sea.’ 

But these breakwaters do not extend all the 
length of the beach, and where they do, are much 
appreciated by the youngsters, who play gyra- 
na.stics over them ; to say nothing of the older 
children, who find them comfortable resting-posts 
when lounging on the shingle. Beyond them, on 
v.'ach side, there is a good stretch of shingly and 
sandy beach, where we (!an wavlk for miles, and 
find the way pleasantly beguiled. For are we not 
looking out fur (iiiiigs w^c never met with before 
until we came to ilappy ! .ind, which is full of 
interest for the curiosity-liuuter ? Here we come 
upon a beautiful bit of carnelian ; there, a shai'k’s 
tooth (an antediluvian shark, be it remembered). 
Then again a wonderful impression left in stone 
of some dead-and-gone animal. All that loose 
idiinglo ■we see, now that we know these treasures 
are to be found for the seeking, how interesting it 
all becomes ! Hour after hour we .sit grovelling 
among the .stones if perchance among them we can 
be lucky 'ijougb to find a fossil; and then what 
a shout of delight when one is discovered ! 
We think of Hugh Miller, and wish we had his 
books at hand, that wc might search in them, and 
find out all about the specimen, which we shew 
as a trophy of our perseverance and our ignorance! 

‘ Antediluvian ' we cry indefinitely, and are satis- 
fied. 

But we don’t find canielians only ; amber and 
jet are to be picked up by the diligent searcher. 
W e saw one splendid bit of amber measuring nine 
inches in length by four broad and three in 
depth, which had been picked up on this beach, 
and purchased by a resident friend of the lucky 
finder ; for this was a very ‘ lucky find,’ by no 
mean.? common, the amlier and jet found here 
being in small quantities, as a rule. 

But what are these ‘finds’ to the treasures of 
antiquity that lie buried in the cliftj or crag 
as it is called here, filled full of prehistoric 
remains ? If you take a knife and cut a piece of 


tlift- lefti sandy loek^ yoa find that it is compel 
df hoi^ «kdls~i^lls that.^dSL 

or Jaj^th nig^t have picked ap 
been wandering bene as little boys Wore the 
Mood. Now ana agpun we come upon perfect dtelln 
p:eserved throughout , tiie a^ in thwr bed' d 
sand, and carefdly we hancUe them. They axe 
yellowed by time, and veneinble even to brittle- 
ness. Some are scallops, others whelks, whose 
spires turn the reverse way to their brethren of 
the present day ! We also find some exquisite 
minute shells, that we manage to pick oat whole 
from the debris. 

But the things that are most novel to as are 
the coprolites. Imagine polished-looking black 
pebbles of all sizes and shapes, varying in form 
from a smooth round black bean to a large 
turkey’s egg, some long, some short, some round ; 
in fact they must be seen to be realised. A slight 
thing will break them, and the substance looks 
as if it could be reduced easily to pow’der. Our 
local informant declares ‘that no one has satis- 
factorily accounted for their origin, but it is sup- 
posed to have something to do with antediluvian 
animals.’ Science has discovered a means of 
reducing it to a manure which is used for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Anxious to discover some of these old-fashioned 
things, we started off one afternoon to some copro- 
lite pits near; for pits have been dug inland to keep 
the scattered fragments together which the pickers 
are employed to collect. Here we found a mound 
of these pebbles, of all kinds and sizea Among 
them we came upon a petrified crab ; and we have 
seen, though we were not fortunate enough to find, 
a whale’s ear, also in a state of petrifaction, that 
was found here. Some fossilised bone, one crab, 
five sharks’ teeth, and some coprolites, consoled us 
instead, and v'e returned well satisfied with our 
plunder. 

The sea-bathing here deserves especial mention. 
The machines are the best ever built, and the 
attendance excellent. The water is buoyant ; but 
unless a swimmer, 'W'e do not recommend any one 
leaving bold of the long ropes attached to the 
machines, by which the most timid bather is given 
confidence and can defy the rudest wavea A 
boat is always on the beach in case of accidents, 
but no instance is on record of any one Iiaving 
been drowned. 

Happy Land is one of the few places still 
left to us w’here ladies go ungloved, and forget 
that they ever looked into Le Follet ; Avhere solber 
men of bonks and business do not scorn to be • 
seen on the hack of a donkey ; where a gallant 
but choleric officer i.s not ashamed to be seen 
at his garden gate looking out impatiently lor 
the milkman who is keeping him ivaiting for his 
breakfast. In fact, this ‘ \vailing for the milkman,’ 
jug in hand, is a nK»rning rendezvous, and ends 
in a'gossij) about various matters ot local interest 
with our neighbours to the right and left. 

The drives about arc as ples^nt^ as indif- 
ferent roads can make them. Being in Suffolk, 
of course we drove to Ipswich to .see the Museum 
(one of the best of its kind in all these counties), 
and to lunch at the White Horse of Pickwickian 
notoriety. Wo wore shewn up into No. 27 
bedroom, where Mr Pickwick was supposed to 
h^ve strayed in, and to his confusion found 
when too late that it belonged to another, and 
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t31u(t other a lady, tliwe axe the identical 
eoiteiiiB «i«t «f uliidt he popped his vener* 
aide head la aea a h&f at her toilet. All hail, 
isowdiadltni llia!lf'.miB(Ia. so convert iUosions into 
^nUfftaaei JkMm Ihhdheon we sallied forth in 
‘ iea»ih ^ hoM Ime, at the bottom of which was 
’’the passage in which *Sam Weller' 

frotter emerge from a green gate ’ — 
IHlttte green gate by which Mr Pickwick 
WMs taken to answer for his coudact before the 
Ipswich magistrate. We had some trouble in 
it; and to facilitate matters asked an 
alderly female standing at her house-door if she 
knew which was Mr Pickwick’s gate. 

V ‘Mr 'oo, did ye say ? Peek' 

* Pickwick,’ we reiterated. 

*Na. I’ve lived ’ere naigh upon twanty year, 
and I niver hard of Mr Peekweek.’ 

‘ Not Dickens’s Pickwick ? ’ we asked. 

‘ Ay ; I knaws Dickens, and read about ’m 
when I had my sight; but I don’t know no Mr 
Peekweek.’ 

So we left her, regretting she had missed one 
great pleasure in her life. 

We made some valuable acquaintances among 
the humbler but well-to-do folk, and found them 
the best of company. We shall not soon forget 
one drive we took, when our Jehu— an old man of , 
seventy-two — volunteered to act as cicerone. Of , 
course w'e w'anted to know who lived in every I 
well-looking house we ])assed, and his descriptions , 
>vere unique. The School-board i^ biis3’ here, and 
their bright red buildinys arc jilentilully scattered 
about in dilferent villages. 

‘Well, Jehu,’ we asked, ‘and what is the effect , 
of all this learning t Is it making the people [ 
better or worse 1 ’ i 

‘Warse !’ he grunted. ‘1 niver had no lamin’, ' 
nor my old ’ooman, nor niver wanted it. 1 , 
worked [worked] ; and they be all la?}".’ 

‘Ah! there is a pretty place. Whom does that 
belong to ? ’ we cned. 

‘ That there,’ giving the horses a flick with his 
whip — * that there bdong to a iimid. She ’.s fifty 
year old, and got a bit of money, and she ’s niver 
bought a 'usband. Yoo shuld bear bar speak. 
She\ got a meetin’-’ouse. Oh, she’ll talk to ye, , 
and give ye a little book to read, and tcdl ye aboot 
no end o' things; but’ — giving a knowing look 
round— ‘ she '11 aiver give ye neither bite nor 
sup.’ 

On we went, passing farm after farm, until w'c 
reached a public-house, where Jehu without per- 
mission pulled up to refresh his thirsty palate 
with a glass of ale. 

‘ Do you always pull up for beer ? ’ we 
inquired. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he replied patronisingly. ‘I likes 
to help them to pay the rent.’ 

We got on theology at last, and here Jehu came 
out strong. 

‘Do ye know [pronounced like cov>\ the prayers 
I say ivery day ? I prays in the mornin’^that I 
may do as much good as I can all the day, and as 
little harm.’ 

But best of all was when he descanted upon 
Church versus Dissent, or Parson versus Minister. 

‘ W all, yoo see the parson he her tithes ten-and- 
sixpenee in the acre ; yes, that ’s what oi pays ’ 
(for John rents land as well as being a cab 
prietor) ; ‘ and the minister he hcv none. But for 


all that, 1 likes the parson best, for in ehnich he 
do pzay '* as well for the hadiy as the soioZ,” But 
the minister, he oZZ for eowL’ ^ / 

Who wouldn’t have stood I ehu a treat after 
that ! Dickens would have lamed him. A frmd 
declared they must have knotm each othei^ fur he 
has a face, our Jehn^ that tnmm one l^k.to 
Cruikshank, who has iramortali^ it, or one like 
it, in one or mote of his characteristic illustrations. 
We only w’ish we could convey the tone and 
gesture with which each remark was made, and 
then Mthaps our readers would enjoy our drive 
with Jehu as much as we did, and laugh as 
heartily. Perhaps, however, they may yet have 
the opportunity of doing so for themselves. 


THE SCOTTISH BANKER’S DILEMMA. 

IN TWO CHArTERS.— CHAPTEB L 

Mr DaFF, the worthy and respected ageut of the 
Central Bank at Tollkirk, was startled by his 
toller, James llauiilton, coming to him to say, just 
ns the bunker hud signed the last oificial letter 
before proceeding to lock up the safe; ‘I am 
sorry to sa}, sir, the cash appears to be one 
hundred poiiiuU short.’ James was very pale os 
I he spoke, and despite his cHorts to jirovcnt it, bis 
I voice trembled. A stranger could not have told 
I whether the south’s agitation was the lesult of 
flight or guilt. 

Mr Dufl knew him too well to let the latter 
alternative dwtdl in his iiunil for even a moment ; 
but the e.\iil(Mncnt was somewhat inlVetiou', 
and it was with jUst a little tlirob that he repheil : 
‘You’re joking, Jamie.’ Mi Dull leaned baik m 
his chair and nibbled the leallu-r-end ol bis quill 
as be looked m the lad’s face. 

‘1 was iK'vei more senous in ni} life,’ leilerakd 
Hamilton. 

‘ It is some maie's-inist, depend u))on it,' said 
Mr Duff in a tone that i)aitly leassmed the pool 
fellow. ‘ Have you been very busy at the desk 
j to-day, James i ’ 

t ‘ That is the iny.stery oi it, sii ; we have not 
been busy. Hardly thiee jiages ot oiu tash-book 1 
are Idled.* 

‘A hundred pounds! llm! I am going u]v 
stairs to dinner. In the meantime, check your sum- 
mations and your cash, and by-aud-by 1 ’ll come 
in to lock up the sale wutli ye.’ 

fl’he teller went from the banker’s room to the 
outer olFicc w’lth a very grave lace. Mr Duff, who 
' lived w'ith his l.unily, as is customary in .Scotland, 
in the very commodious house attached to the 
bank, sent his letters to bi' copied by the Junior 
clerk, and tlien went leisurely up-stairs to dinner. 

Mr Dulfs was, for a man w'ho does not object 
to permanent residence in a provincial towm, a 
very easy and pleasant mode of life. His work 
was not hard, nor were his responsibilities very 
heavy. He had a pretty and comiortable home 
in an old-fashioned country town, and although 
his wife lay in the churchyard on the brae by 
the river-side these teu years, still he had two 
of the prettiest girls in Tollkirk — Minna and Mary 
Duff (besides Jenny, the married daughter, who 
lived in Edinburgh), w'hose delight it was to make 
his life sunny and happy. He was naturally — 
being known to possess private means, and on 
account of his official capacity as the dispenser 
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of discounts and custpdian of the wftalth of the 
neighbourhood man of some importance in Toll- 
hirfe, and forine\iJisttt oi as well as moved in, 
Tollkirk’s best so^y. He Was mi^istrafe and 
fitmer as well atf^anker ; and on Sundays, for 
many a long year,^e had stood beamiim behind 
^the plate ’ at the ^ttance to the 'auld kirk.’ 
Everybody knew*him, and he knew eveiybody; 
and perhaps nobody respected him the less because 
he pretty well knew to within a pound or two 
what every ratepayer on his side of the county 
was worth, financially. 

He took life very easy, as I have said ; making 
no undue fuss when an accommodation bill was 
presented to him, if he knew — as he was certain 
to know — the pedigree and progress through life 
of drawer and indorser. He was respected too 
by his Edinburgh employers as a man of prudence 
and Sagacity, who never made had debts, never 
troubled them with applications for rise of salary 
or transfer of agency - whose books always stood 
the minutest inspection, and who, speaking gene- 
rally, wanted no favours from them. Jlather, 
granted favours, by occasional invitations to visit 
him at Tollkirk, where there is unsurpassed trout 
and saltnou fisliing, besides maguilicent ‘links’ 
for golf, and where, the local distillery yields a 
liquid of more than local reputation. I'Jio city- 
birds were not slow to accept such invitations, j 
Mr Duff being over a tumbler of toddy the best | 
of company, and generous in the matter of horses j 
and fishing-rods. The chief inspector of the bank j 
came often enough to woo tlu; fair Jenny, the i 
eldest of the family, and took lier away with him 
one surnuier day, to the general bereavement of 
Tollkirk. 

I’Jie banker did not Imrry over dinner on tbe 
particular afternoon of which 1 write. When he 
went ujvstuirs he did not give, a second tliought 
to James llamilloifs pale face, but (piietiy settled 
bitUKclf in hi.s arm-c.hal», '.ter doing justice to ^ 
his simple re]»ast, to re.id for Ibe second time | 
the rtqxu't of his own recent gnsit sjieech at tbe j 
parochial board, giv(.‘n at length in tlu; TolUcirk , 
Hr, raid, the fine roll of his own — somewhat! 
irn])roved — spoken sentences seen in black and I 
whitt!, comnuinioiiting a pleasing sense of com- i 
])lacence and inqiortance as influencing public j 
opinion. It was nearly seven o’clock before Mr 1 
Duff remembered that he had not yet locked up < 
his safe, and that his clerks were probably waiting i 
below fur him. lie was surprised when he opened 
the office-door — loading to the hall of his house — 
to find Hamilton still bending over his cash-book 
with an expression of deep anxiety on his face, 
and bundles of bank-notes lying on the de-sk 
before liim. 

‘ What, Jame.s, still in a fog?’ he asked cheer- 
fully as he came in. ‘ Not found your difference, 
eh?’ 

‘I am u hundred pounds short, sir, without 
doubt’ 

Hamilton had toiled through every entry over 
and over again, had counted and recounted his 
bundles of notes, and now had a very sharply 
defined fear in his heart, and a vision in the back- 
ground of his imagination of a dearly loved old 
mother waiting for him at home, and who was 
ill able to bear the responsibility of such a loss — 
if loss it should prove to be. 

‘A mare’s-nest, I’ll be bound,’ Mr ^ Duff said 


good-paturedly, takiiig Hamilton’s place hefom 
oaasfti-hook. Very carefully and with a 
eye he went over each entry; very carefuRy 
too ito counted the cash, and recounted it; bin 
only to find that Hani^ton’s words were too traei 
The cash Vas undonh^y one hundred ponn& 
idtort. . 

^ I think we had hettw alCep over it,’ Mr Duff 
said at last, looking at his watch. * The difference 
will tnm up in the xnomiUg, yon may depend 
upon it.’ Then the cash and books were carried 
into the safe, and the office closed for the night. 

Poor Hamilton lay awake nearly .all night 
thinking over some probable clue to the where- 
abouts of the missing money. Never before had 
he left the bank with such a dread on his mind, 
for he felt certain he had gone over each item of 
the day, that he had not over-paid any one to 
such an extent ; and he knew that on him 
devolved the responsibility to make good any sudi 
deficiency. He hardly spoke to his mother as he 
ate what she called his ‘ ruined dinner ’ — spoiled 
by three long hours’ waiting in the oven ; nor 
could she get from him all through the evening a 
hint of the cause of his trouble. She guessed, and 
hinted that perhaps Minna Duff, ‘ the little flirt,’ 
h:id something to do with his gloom ; for she knew 
how her boy’s heart lay in regard to the banker’s 
younger daughter ; but her sou’s reply was equi- 
valent to a snub. 

He was in the office two hours before official 
bauk-hours on tlie following morning ; but no 
trace of the missing money could be found. Dur- 
ing the day, all the banker’s customers who 
had on the previous day been paid large sums, 
were asked to check their payments ; but when 
four o’clock arrived and the cash had again to be 
counted, the balance still shewed one hundred 
pounds short. If the nione}’’ had been paid away 
in error, no man bad been honest enough to return 
it. Then for the first time in the history of the 
Tollkirk bruncJi, a deficiency in the cash had to be 
reporte<l to the bead office. A hundred pounds 
to a rich man may seem a small matter to 
worry over; but to James Hamilton, whose yearly 
salary, after ten years’ faithful aud conscientious 
service, did not amount to one hundred pounds, 
ami who.se mother — save for the help of a trifling 
annuity left by her husband — was in great measure 
dependent ujum him — the liability to refund this 
sum weighed heavy. He became anxious and 
nervous, not being altogether certain tliat the 
authorities of the bank might not suspect him of 
having appropriated the mone}" ; and from very 
nervousness was guilty during the next few days 
of making several small misUikcs in his cash deal- 
ings, which confirmed him in the belief that he 
had paid the money to some unscrupulous rascal 
who did not mean to acknowledge it. 

It seemed an age, although in reality barely a 
month had passed, before a note from Mr Tait, 
the chief inspector (Mr Duff's son-in-law) set the 
matter at rest, ‘In consideration,’ the note ran, 

* of the admirable mode in which the business of 
the branch at Tollkirk has hitherto been conducted, 
the Directors have agreed to wipe off the defi- 
ciency in cash, whic.li it may be hoped will yet turn 
up and be re-credited ; but in doing so it must be 
firmly kept in view that the Directors by no means 
establish the present case as a precedent, and 
n»U8t remind the gentleman who has chaise of the 
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bank's cash, at Tollfcirk tliat at no future time 
i will the Directors be disposed to relieve him of 
the responsibility attaching to his office.’ 

* There, Jamie ; take that to your mother,* 
smd Mr^ Doff kind.lf, handing the official note 
to Baznilton. ‘I thought Peter would manage 
it’ (referring to his son-in-law, the inspector) ; 

. ^ bsot wa mann ca’ canny,’ said the banker, relaps- 
ing into broad Scotch, to put the reproof, if such 

nright be called, in the gentlest form, to spare 
tJin iM’e feeling 

, Tlwre were tears of relief in Hamilton's eyes as 
jr note. ‘That is generous treatment, 

T ;! ? ‘ . »ir j i was a&aid they would roup [sell by aaction} 

: I and my old mother out of TollKirk.’ 

’ . : H * Bonp ye ? I couldn’t spare ye, lad.* 

Then the youth went home to his mother 
jubilant, a burden lifted from him. 

But on the next evening, after business hours, 
Hamilton’s face was whiter than ever. His hands 
were trembling as he fumbled over his cash, and 
‘ cast ’ and ‘ re-cast * the long columns of figures in 
bis oasb-book. It was market-day, a busy day, 
and large sums had passed into and out of his 
hands. To his horror, be found his casli three 
hitndred pmnd$ short ! He had not the courage 
on this occasion to go to Mr DufTs room with his 
|daint. But the banker saw at once as he passed 
through the office on his way up-stairs that some- 
thing was wrong, 

‘ You are late, Mr Hamilton,’ (Mr Duff never 
in a general way called James ‘Mr.’ Ilia doing 
so now implied misgivings.) 

‘ Yes, sir ; but I think I won’t be long ; ’ his lips 
felt parched from excitement 

‘Are ye ready to lock up the safe with me V 
I ‘Not quite. If you are in no hurr}% sir, perhaps 
! we can lock up when you come down.’ 

‘VerywelL’ 

Mr Duff went up-stairs ; but on this occasion he I 
did not linger over his meal. When he came down 
half an hour later, Hamilton was not ready to 
lock the safe. He was sitting looking into space, 
his head resting on his hands. 

‘ Have you balanced your cash now ? ’ Mr Duff 
asked with just a perceptible edge of annoyance 
in his tone. 

‘No, sir. I differ three hundred pounds.’ 

‘ Over or short ? ’ 

‘ Short, sir ! ’ 

‘Mercy on us ! This will not do. You must 
bestir yourself and — and find it. 1 have to go 
out to a meeting to-night,’ The banker spoke 
sternly. 

Hamilton once more, under Mr Duff’.s eye, 
nervously went over his figures and counted his 
cadi. The deficiency could in no way be ac- 
counted for. 

‘This is terribly awkward, James.’ 

There were tears in the youth’s voice as he 
uttered : ‘Yes sir ; and it will drive me mad,’ 

When Mr Duff returned from his meeting at 
eleven o’clock, Hamilton wa.s as far from peace 
as ever. The younger clerks had gone away. 
Again the banker and Hamilton went over each 
item together— in vain. 

‘We can’t report this to the head office, what- 
ever happens,’ quoth Mr Duff grimly. 

‘ What to be done, sir ? 

‘ Find it ! ’ 

They looked blankly in each other’s faces. | 
- 


Both men went to bed with heavy beas ts ; nor 
did the search next day throw any light on the 
mysterious transaction. Mr Dujy could n-d bring 
himself to report this seconc^ deficiency to his 
head office ; and the only alternative* left was to 
refund the amount from his ^'n private means. 
This, as may be imagine^ 8e did very reluc- 
tantly; and ibr the first time ip his experience 
he watched the younger men, and perlmps his 
trusted teller too, with just a faint and irrepres- 
sible glimmering of suspicion. A mistake oi this 
sort might hap^n once ; but to happen a second 
time at so short an interval, made him uneasy 
on other matters then mere loss of money. He 
had a framework qf mahogany and glass made 
for Hamilton’s des^ so that no one could come 
near the cash in future but Hamilton himself. 
And so, .with what grace he could summon, and 
with many grave warnings, Mr Duff paitt the 
‘short’ money, having, as he said, to ‘grin and 
bear it.’ 

Eor a week or so things worked well under the 
new arrangement ; but for the third '|ime Mr 
Duff was destined to see Hamilton ponng over 
his books long after bank hours, this time to hear 
ou inquiry that the luckless lad was short by no 
less an amount than five hundred pounds I Had 
the shrewd, gnick-witted James Hamillon, alter 
ten 3 'ears of faithful service, btxome suddenly dolt? 
i ‘This is beyond endurance,’ the banker said 
j sharply, as the fact was communicated to him. 

‘ It is most strange,’ replied the helpless teller, 
feeling that the Fates were against him. 

‘ It 13 impossible you can have paid the money 
away.’ 

‘ it is gone, sir,’ 

‘Then you must find it. I can no longer be 
responsible for your blunders. Here is no less a 
sum than nine hundred pounds in less than six 
weeks to be accounted for. Many a one has been 
sent across the sea for lefis.’ 

The youth put his hands over his face and 
fairly burst into tears. ‘ I must give it up, sir. 1 
can’t stand this. 1 ramst leave the place.’ 

Mr DulF was looking at him with very keen 
eyes as this ivas sobbed out. ‘ Leave Tollkirk I 
Understand, Mr Hamilton, that you dare not 
leave Tollkirk before this matter is cleared up,’ 

For the greater part of the night the men sat 
up .searching; hut when the morning pame they 
were as far from the mark as ever. 

Mr Dull', much to the surprise of customers of 
the bank, next day ‘took over ’the cash himself, 
and, rather awkwardly from want of practice, 

' became liis own cashier. Hamilton was degraded 
to subordinate duties. Hi.s .spirit, poor fellow, 
was fairly’ broken. No trace of the missing money 
could be found. Of course Mr Duff could not 
long continue acting as teller. Tlie work inter- 
fered with even more important dutie.s. 

A son of Mr Traill the }>ari8h minister, who 
w'as employed at the Aberdeen branch of the same 
bank, at this time visited Tollkirk, and being 
of the same craft, spent a good deal of time in 
Mr DulFs company. The subject of the missing 
nionej’ was broached and discussed between them. 

It so happened tliat George Traill was engaged 
to be married to Mary I)uff; and the banker 
having lost confidence in Hamilton, and feeling 
sorely in need of capable help, proposed that 
George should apply to the Directors oi the bank 
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lur the appointment of joint-agent or partner 
with himself iiK the management of the ToUkirk 
branch. So it ^nv-; about that in a short time 
George Traill, u slsrewd, practical business man, 
relieveil Mr I)uff.*at the telling*table, in order 
to familiarise hims^Jf with the faces of the bank’s 
customera For smiie days all went well. Then 
came market-doy*. At close of the day Mr Traill’s 
cosh was five hundred pounds ^ort ! 

ODD AND WHIMSICAL FUNERALS. 

Thbbb are some people whose love of singularity 
is not limited to the scenes and events which they 
themselves may witness or eiyoy. They may be 
said in one sense to wish to live again on this 
earth after their death, and to participate in their 
own post-mortem celerity. This eccentricity is 
not confined to the questions whether or not their 
dead bodies shall be inclosed in eofilns for inter- 
ment, nor whether they shall be buried standing 
up, sitting down, or prostrate on their backs. 
(&e ‘Burial Eccentricities,’ Chambers's Journal, 
September 22, 1877.) It manifests itself also in 
the vestments to be worn by the deceased in 
the grave, the procession or corttge to the place 
of interment, the selection and treatment of the 
mourners, the position and materials of the grave, 
the nature and arrangement’ of the tomb or monu- 
ment, and the provision for keeping it in repair. 
Individual whimsicalities these, not belonging 
collectively to any special nation, creed, age, or 
]>rofcssion. 

Feasting and drinking at funerals used to be 
carried to great lengths, and it is only in recent 
"limes lliat this form of nuseeiuly extravagance 
has disappeared, except in remote situations. Pre- 
tentious display was alqo .rried to extremes. 
At Old iSwinford, in Worcestershire, some years 
ago, a colliri on being opened was found to con- 
tain the remains of a lady dressed uj) in a full 
old-fashioned costume ; there W'cre a multiplicity 
of pins in her dress, all blackened with age and 
tarnish. In 17C3 a young lad}’, in fulfilment of 
her last request, was buried in her wedding gar- 
juents — in , this wise: Her "white negligee and 
petticoat Av re quilted into a mattress, pillow, and 
lining for tlio colliu ; her wedding shift was used 
as a winding-sheet, with a fine point-lace tucker, 
handkerchief, apron, and ruffles ; a point-lace 
Inppet was on her head ; and she wore her car- 
rings, finger-rings, necklace, wdiito silk stockings, 
and silver- spangled shoes with steel buckles. 

Many persons in medium circumstances formerly 
made a great effort to emulate the magnificent 
at the burial of their friends. A case in point 
was that of a cheesemonger in Thames Street, 
whose body -lay in state’ for n week, and was 
followed to the grave by a train of coaches each 
drawn by six liorses, and flanked by mutes and 
flainbeair-bearcrs. The Emperor Charles V, 
is said to have rehearsed his own funeral, to see 
and hear how it would ‘go oil? Tomb, coffin, 
black trappings, monks, domestics, taper- bearers, 

' all were duly provided ; and the imperial recluse 


(he had abandoned the splendaurs of sovereignty 
over Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, Naples, 
Sicily, and the Indies, and retired to a monastocy 
in 1657) caused himself to be carried in his own 
coffin. Not only did he hear his own requiem 
sung, but joined in it himself 1 His funeral 
obsequies were observed in reality soon afterwards. 
A somewhat less important person in the eyes of 
the world was Mrs Margaret Cronns, of Cuxton 
in K^nt, who was buried (in 17Sa) in a costly 
dress of scarlet satin. Dariiqf her lifetime she 
caused a pyramid-abaped nuxtinmmit in be erected ; 
under it was a vault with a> gioM^ dom^ a. emen- 
silk curtain in front of the ^iuMy and a 
key placed inside. Besting on iressels In the 
vault her mahogany coffin was ;^oed, but n# 
fastened down. Gossips would have it that dxe 
had provided the means of letting hers^ 
the event of reviving after interment 
In a great number of instances, oddity has been 
more studied than magnificence, costliness, eating, 
or drinking, at the funerals of whimaied folk^ 
A dust-contractor in the days of George IV. left 
instructions that the procession following him to 
the grave should comprise twelve boys carrying 
links, twelve men carrying dustmen’s whips ana 
shovels reversed, a favourite horse provided with 
cloth spatterdashes, a dust-cart covered with 
black baize, the cofiin in the cart, surmounted by 
a very large plume of white feathers, twelve dust- 
men and brickmakers as pall-bearers, all clad in 
wliite flannel jackets and leather breeches ; the 
"whole wound up by a long string of carts filled 
with dustmen, cinder-sifters, and chimney-sweepers. 
A few years earlier, one Mr Woodford, of Fetter 
Lane, displayed oddity with a little more gentility 
than the dust-contractor. Being a member of the 
Lumber Troop (a Volunteer corps in the City of 
London), he left instructions that after his death 
his body should be carried to the troop-room and 
thence borne by troopers to the grave ; that 
minute-guns should be fired during the funeral 
procession ; that a military salute should be fired 
over the grave in St Bride’s Churchyard; and 
that a crooked guinea (crooked, we presume, for 
luck) should finally be spent in punch and tobacco 
to regale the troopers. A crotchety old York- 
sliireman about half a century ago left directions 
that the day of his burial should be ushered in 
with a great public breakfast in the town where 
he might die ; that the coffin, slung uj)on towels 
knotted together, should be borne along by relays 
of men, and ‘bumped’ three time.s upon a par- 
ticular heap of stones ; that the Lamentation of a 
Sinner should then l)e sung ; and that every man, 
woman, ami child who entered the churchyard with 
or after the procession should receive a dole of 
sixjAcnce. Never, we may fairly believe, was that 
particular churchyard belore or since so plenti- 
fully filled witli living beings : mourners only in 
this sense, that tliov longed for a succession of 
men who would order their funerals in similar 
fashion. One old lady, an inveterate. snuflT-taker,' 
left a will in which the bequests were mainly 
dependent on the observance of certain rules 
connected with her favourite excitant. Snuff was 
to be throiTO into the coffin before the snuff- 
taking testatrix was ‘ screwed down ; ’ snuff to be 
strewn on the threshold before tbe funeral cortfege 
lias-sed out ; the coffin to be borne by tbe six most 
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ArtMstladl SMsdMItWM the pari^; nx old! time of m;- <I«o^ And I desiw that the bnild- 
autida aa nalh^heiM with weU-flUed snuflf-boxea ing or summex-honse ^ pW®? 

In lA<4r hwsda 5 to be ebrewn on the ground evergreen plante, and fenc^^^ith iron or oak 
4 ii every brenlW yards in advance of the coffin ; ^ings, and painted of a dar^blue colour, And 
and the dergrmau's lame retaining fee lor the due performance of tl^ in manner afore< 

to be in some way proportionate to the quantity of said, and for keeping the bui|aing ever the same, 
iunff he took during the ceremonial. with the evergreen plants and the palings ‘in : 

An eccentric Nottingham man known as Ned proper and decent repair, I giwe to my nephew 
Dawson was strong in his Toryism as in his Thomas Freeman the manor of Whitton,’ &c. The 
eccmitricity. He caused his coffin to be made wishes of the testator were duly carried into effect, 
daring his lifetime, and painted true-blue (the ' Wheu two or three generations however, had 
Tory colours). He used it as a cupboartl for passed away, and the tomb was well nigh forgotten, 
twenty years ; but once each year, on the nnni- an entry wa.s elfected by making a bole through 
versary of his birthday, he brought it into the roof, and there the body of the old rector 
requisition in a still more singular manner. He was found nearly dried up. Of course there ig 
dressed in his best clothes, and lay down in his no entry of so very unclerical a burial in the 
coffin to see that it was all right in dimensions ; parish register, for his successor in the parish 
then emerging, the coffin was filled with goo<lly could not have signed it if he would, 
viands, and carried on the shoulders of his asso- Some persons, as we have already said, seem 
ciates, he liimself following as chief-mourner with determined to maki* uieny alter they are dead, or ' 
a large pitcher of ale in his hand ; and so the j at least afford their survivors the means of doing 
procession made a tour of some of the roonis so. <bie <)ld man left a bequc.-t to a City parish ( 
and passages of his house — ending, as may be on condition that tlie church bells should ring a 
readily gyiessed, in a repast partaking of the nature ' merry peal once a year ; hut there was a dark 
of a ‘jollification,’ j side to this picture, for the peal was to be rung 

Early in the present century oiv Captain on the {luniver^ary of his wife’'< death, wliereas 
Backhouse, a military man who had been in ' a tolling was to mark the unmvernary of his 
the East India C’oinpany’s service, was buried vediling-tlav. An advocate of Padua iu the 
in a style singular enough though not out- sixieenfli miturv directed that none of hi> rela- 
rageously extravagant. He built himself a house tives slioiild shod tears nl hi-, funeral ; singers 

in eccentric fashion at Misseuden iu Puck- and mii'ii lan-. 'hould be engaged to supply the- 

inghamshire, and made anticipatory arrangamients jdace of mouniei^ ; fifty ol them wore to ^^a!k 

for his funeral, certainly marked iiy no great with tlx- pix-M before llie (ofliii, each receiving 

reverence for established u-ages. ‘I will have hall a due.il as a fee; twelve maidens in green 
nothing to do with the church or the chnrchy.ird ; habits were to carry Ibo euttin to the church, 
bury me in my ow'u wood on the hill, and my singing cheeilul songs as they went ; lastly, -dl 
sword with me ; and I’ll defy all the evil spirits the tb'rgy of P.idua, ami all the monks except 
iu oxi.steuce to injure me.’ Ili« remains wore thos* w’ho wore black hood-, weie to be inxited 
deposited according to his will. A kind of dwaif to follow. Every man to receive an lionoianiim. 
pyramid of flints and brickwork was constructed, A Frencbman who died about ball a centurv a.o j 
about eleven feet .square by fifteen feet higlt, with a had some time before le't iiisUiutions concerning i 
email Gothic window on the north side and another the mode in wluili liis oi)se(pues were to be 
on the Bouth. Being partly overgrown with ivy, observcsl. All the musicians of the town wcie 
and iu a thick plantation on the top of a hill, it . to be invited to attend, ami play dancing and 
ie about as fur removed from the eye of a parsing hunting tunes duuug the jinxc— nm; his house 
stranger as a monument can well be. The colli u ^ and the church were to he dei orated in the 
is placed upright iu the tomb, and the captain’s li\ eliost wsxy possible; and (but this must have 
sword on the top of it. One of his descendants, been a veiy difln ult point to selth*'* lus property 
some years afterwards, wi.sbing to consult public was to go to tin- relative who laughed the most 
sentiment a little more closely, had the cotfin ' joy ou.sly on the occasion. 

quietly removed from the pyramid and interred m ^ Some men (in tlu' old dajs) directed that they | 
the parish churchj'ard. should be buried in the veiy substance of 

The Rev. Langton Freeman, wlio was rector of church walls ; some that their hearts should be ' 
Bilton, in Warwickshire, about a century ago, did interred .separately, oi kept in an urn, or be- 
his best to obtain for his own funeral a very qm*.tthed to a church or a monastery. In a par- ' 
detailed attention to bis own wdslies, by certain ticnlar lease of a hiiiall estate, one family had a 
clauses in his vrill. ‘P'or four or five days after right of internunt iu the garden of a house 
my decease and until my body grow.s oflensive, 1 [ occupic'd by another family, leading to a strange 
would not be removed out of the bc*<l or place 1 inixtun* of scenes witue-sced from a draw'ing-room 
may die in. And then I would be carried in tlie [ window. 

same bed, decently and privately, to the sunnner- A bequest as curious in its provisions as any 
house now erected in the garden belonging to the ' of the foregoing, comes to us from America : Mr 
dwelling-house where I now inhabit, and to be i John R. Reid had been gas-manager of Walnut 
laid in the same bed there with all the appurte - 1 Street Theatre, Philadelphia, for fifty -four years, 
nances thereto belonging ; and to be wrapped up during winch long period he is said never to 
in a strong double winding-sheet, and to be in i have missed a single performance. In his will 
all other respects interred as near as may be to ] was the following provision: ‘My head shall be 
the description we read in Holy Scripture of our j seVered from my oody, and ray body shall be 
Saviour’s burial. The doors and windows to he , placed in a vault ; but the head shall be brought 
locked and bolted, and to be kept as near in the j to the Walnut Street Theatre, there to be used 
same manner and state as they shall be in at the j as the skull in Hamlet, and 1 do bequeath my • 
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head to the B:ud Walnnt Street Theatre ibr that 
pttTOoae/ \ 

[In offering,' tne ifforegolng examplea of eccea* 
tricities connected ' with burials, we would take 
the opportunity ot! adding that in all civilised 
countries tht'/e pre^ila amongst surviving friends 
a Imore or less ardent desire to decently bury their 
dead This is a» it ought to be, and is a feeling 
which will doubtless continue to exist. Amongst 
certain classes, however, there prevails what we 
might term an exaggerated idea of what is due 
to departed friends. No expense is spared to turn 
out what is termed a ‘ respectable funeral,’ which 
ill too many cases tells sadly upon the means 
of the well-meaning but foolish persons involved. 
Pomp and show far beyond what is rerjuired, or 
iudeid what is seemly, take the idace of what 
ought to bo a soberly ordered ceremony. A costly 
array of carriages, and a needlessly incurred cost 
for funereal tra]»pings, involve the victims to an 
extent which, though ignored at the time, too | 
frequently cripple the family resouices. We also 
take occasion to reiuon.slrate against the vain prac- 
tice lately introduced of interring the bodies of 
relatives in strong and elegantly consirucled oak ' 
Collins. The practice is not only costly, but posi- ^ 
tively mischievous iu retarding dissolution into 
that duht which is the universal doom and 
iU'hilege.- E d. 1 I 


COLD DPiEDCINC ON THE (’LDTHA. 

(Lvdiuld, a ilieplierd, tending his (locks on the 
bdlowy downs and jd.icid 11, its of 'J'napeka, in 
Sonthem New Zeal.ind -deputy-lord of a solitude 
seldom Imdveii by liuuuii iootfill or other sound 
saving the oeca-ional giunt of a wihl pig or 
the impalitiit cry of a few pauidne ducks in 
eager (light to inhuid vvalei.',- wui tlie m.ui who, 
on the tuuilli day ol , i a* IStJl, bnjke the 
spell of jia'*toi.il siiujdnity under which the 
province of Otago had lam 'iuce its iir-t settle- 
ment, by (he tli^-eovery ol gold, ‘(ilnld in New' 
Zeahiiid !’ 'I'he words laiig thiough the Au.stralian 
diggings like a call to arms. Veter.iii gold-diggers 
W'ho luul spived their novitiate on the stre,im> 
and }ilut('auv (»f (\ihfornia, to whom tlu‘ diiniui-h- 
ing returns »d Victorian fiidil.s had become a 
Aveariue.*^', jerked aside the implements of their 
industry, and declared th,it they were wanted 
‘thai ’ Quartz-reefers and puddlers from Ueiidigo 
and Kangaroo Flat, ground and box sluicers from 
Jim Crow and the Ovens, and miiior.s from the i 
deep gutters of Ballarat, hurried, as iu desperate ' 
case, to take ship from Melbourne. The tent of | 
the x>roapcctor glinting white m the depth of 
the forest, knew its jdace no longer. Away over j 
tlie seas, in the gully ojiened by Cabriel, its' 
place slioulu be, where the yellow metal lay 
thick strewn and plentiful, and might be washed 
with ease from its earth-wrappings. 

Thus it liaiipened that before the flock-owners 
and other few settlers of Otago had fully recovered 
the composure disturbed by Cabriel’s discovery, 
there came to the jetty at Dunedin shipload after 
shipload of high-booted, free-handed, debonair gold- 
hunters, equipped at all points for the ^elf-reliant 


piroeedatknt of ^tboic search, and to eontast 
their eight to 'follow the gold’ irith any who 
might gainsay it Spreading themselves oVor 
the hc6 of the bald treeless country, they 
explored and tested its secret places, unearth- 
ing hoards hitherto concealed. Nor did it take 
long to gather the richest of the golden spoil ; 
for w'here the precious grains lay thickest, they 
lay at little depth from the surface of the 
ground ; and as these diggers gave themselves to 
the work under a sense of territorial right, the 
areas of country to which they devoted them- 
selves soon shewed evidences of their activity. 
Soon the flowing lines of the low downs were 
broken by intersecting trenches and mounds of 
upturned alluvium, the level expanses of the 
valleys heaped with the detritus from innumer- 
able excavations, and the whole landscape crowded 
with inartistic detail. But withal, the country 
was made glad with the jilay of liuman life ; 
towns, to he towns in perpetuity, were founded; 
Commerce built her palaces ; and patient Agri- 
culture took such courage that soon, alongside the 
golden fleece, the golden sheaf ivas quartered on 
the i)rovincifil shield. 

At an (“arly period of the ‘ rush,’ the probable 
secretions of the Clutha river afforded a theme on 
wliich miuer.s loved to speculate, though fora while 
none save the most adventurous temjited discovery 
beside its waters. The Clutha, greatest of all the 
rivers of Southern New Zealand, has its sources in 
the Lakes Wakatipu and Wanaka, the foi'mer being 
by far the larger of the two lakes. The clear 
bright water of the Wakatiini, extending from the 
ha'-c of the dividing range iu a south-easterly 
direction, mirrors the piunaclcd mountain ridges 
by which it is bounded in a surface some fifty 
miles in length by live mile.s in breadth. Its 
depth is untold ; at least so say mystery-impressed 
citizens of (jueenstown, Avho dwelling on its shore, 
have made it their highway to south and west. 
Dist.uit some lliirty miles from the Wakatipn, the 
Wanaka sends its overflow to join the stream from 
the si'-ter lake. The impetuously hurrying streams 
rush together at the towushij* of Cromwell, and 
.seem to dispute for a time the common passage to 
the sea ; for the heavier volume of the Wakatipu 
branch, now subsidised by the contributions of the 
Shotover and Arrow’ river-s, pushes aside the less 
forceful swe(‘x> of Wanaka wafers, till a union is 
eompolled by impeding slijw from the neighbour- 
ing mountain-range. Then the savage Clutha 
s^ieeds ou its way m power ; through rock and 
ancient lake-bed it surges and roars, as it cuts still 
deeper the furrow already defined by high ram- 
parts, and carries to the Pacilic tribute of the 
pilfered land. 

Hartley and Beilly are the names of the men. 
who secured the bonus offered by the New Zealand 
government to w’houisoeveB should open payable 
gold-workings on the Clutha ; and they made their 
discovery some two years subsequent to the dis- 
covery by Gabriel. The season had been propi- 
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tioiui. Over the whole extent of country drained 
by the river and its tributaries, the snowfall 
and rain of the year had been light- The 
river, stinted in its supplies, ran at a very 
low level, leaving long strips of pebbly strand 
exposed to the scrutiny of the prospectora In 
these strips of accidental beach the men found 
their coveted opportunity, and plying pick and 
shovel, discovered, underlying the loose gravel 
and boulders, a stratum of tightly compressed 
brown clay, the crevices of which were in places 
filled with the lustrous particles they sought for. 
Self-isolated in an almost naked country, these two 
men had thus quieted doubt as to the wealth of 
the river ; and if through some invisible telephonic 
apparatus the certified fact had been sent vibrating 
through the length and breadth of the low country, 
the secret bad scarcely been disclosed with more 
immediate effect. Over tlie jagged spurs and 
steeps of the Lammerlaw ranges — ranges beset by 
all the dangers of torrent and precipice, and as 
yet unmarked by any M'ell-assured pathway — the 
roused diggers of the lower country, heavily 
burdened with their equipments of tents, bedding, 
and rations, urged their way to the river. Strings 
of pack-horses, laden with all sorts of stores and 
merchandise, picked their steps over the diffi- 
cult country ; and even woman herself lent her 
accompanying presence to the advance. 

One hundred and ten miles from Dunedin by 
the mountain road, the C’lutha careers through the 
Dunstan Flat Here it is a river from eighty to 
one hundred yards in width, with a current varying 
to perhaps thirty feet in depth, moving at the 
rate of about six miles an hour. From it.s western 
bank, a semicircular plain recedes, hemmed in by 
winding spurs and offshoots of the Old Man 
Range, whose topmost peak, the Old Woman, is 
some eleven thousand feet above sea-level. At 
the foot of the Old Woman, the township of Clyde 
arose; a township reared of calico, biscuit-tins, and 
gin-cases. For a while Clyde flourished and dis- 
ported itself in wanton riot. But as the busy thou- 
sands were yet delving in bank and beach, the rays 
of a summer’s sun fell on the wide and deep-lying 
snows of a hard winter ; the river resumed” its 
wonted volume and velocity, and the beach-work- 
ings were flooded by the swift-flowing current. 
Then a general abandonment of the river ensued. 
To the gorges, creeks, and terraces of the adjacent 
countrj', a country scarcely tenable in its bare- 
ness, but over which gold in small quantities lay 
scattered, the unlucky dwellers in tents to whom 
the genius of the river had been unkind, were 
fain to remove their domestic g(ids. Reticent 
men on whom fortune had smiled, withdrew from 
the rock-bound region, and the river was left in 
possession of the ‘shepherds,’ who for months 
awaited its subsidence ; and those rarer spirits, 
endowed with giant will and strength, who set 
themselves to resist its encroachments. These 
latter were the men ,who fenced the beaches in. ' 
They would ■wade out mid deep in the cold 
snow-water, building up bags of sand or slabs of | 
rock, till the walls rose above the stream, and 
inclosed the space sufficient for working pur- 


poses ; then, by perilous toil of pumping and 
excavating, they laid the inclosSire bare to the 
gold, and won their reward.\ Still the revived 
river maintained its ascendei\cy ; the sounds of 
revelry waned daily fainter xb. Clyde ; and the 
town shrank disconsolate withih her borders. 

It was high-holiday in Clyde the day on which 
the first dredge was launched — an apparatus that 
was to make its owners independent of low rivers 
and dry beachea Nearer to the front of civili- 
sation, the event would have attracted but little 
notice perhaps, for the dredge exhibited no novelty 
in floating architecture, and except for its deck- 
furnishings, was in fact not different from any ordi- 
nary flat-bottomed barge. But it had been built 
at considerable cost ; its planks had been hauled 
from the Tapanui bush fifty miles away; its anchor, 
winch, purchase-chains, and shore-lines brought 
by wagon from Dunedin ; and Clyde took pride 
in it, as giving tangible proof of its own irrepres- 
sible enterprise. All the town was at the launch. 
The mayor and town-councillors ; for Clyde, with 
a population of one hundred and fifty or one 
hundred and eighty, was now incorporated. The 
proprietor and editor of the Dunstan Times was 
there ; for Clyde, elevated to civic dignity, sup- 
ported a gazette of her owu — a gazette, more- 
over, with a motto which gave rather exceptional 
moral status to the town. ‘ In the hands of men 
supremely just, the pen is miglitier than tlie 
sword’ — so the motto ran. Old I’lodge, master- 
shipwright and builder of the craft, liis face 
wrinkled and set to stern importance, stood by 
the hows ; and Big Andy, who had received his 
a])pointment as skipper, held to the steer-oar. 
For who better than Andy know the reaches and 
beaches of tlie river, the eddies and swirls; iu 
what places the gold had been traced into water j 
too deep for tlio paddockers to work in, and whore | 
the duffer ground lay ! No more nautical man 
than he could be found ou tliat river. A Shet- 
lander by birth, he ha<l as a boy played on rocky 
ledges where sea-fowl laid their eggs ; and as a 
man had followed the sea round the headlands of 
every c(»utincnt. He knew the work ; and inte- 
grity looked out from his merry resolute blue eye. 

Of course tlie Dunstan pen of justice recorded for 
the world its tale of the proceedings. How the 
fair hostess of the Clyde Hotel, gallantly directed 
by Old Plodge, took fair aim at the bows of the 
vessel with the orthodo.x bottle of champagne, and 
named her after the town ; and how the people 
raised cheer upon cheer, as Big Andy, steer-oar 
iu hand, guided the craft down the current to 
her anchorage below lIo.spital Point. 

At It) P.M. of a certain night in the merry 
month of May 1870, the Clyde drecige lay over 
good gold. She had struck the metal heavy in 
about ten feet of water, and her ‘ spoon ’ was kept 
busy iiiglit and day. At the hour named, the 
nigiit-crew, captained by Big Andy, were assembled 
on tlie beach to go off to their night’s work. Tyke 
also was there. Tyke ! the skipper’s wonderful 
tailless dog. Not even Andy knew of what breed 
Tyke c-ame ; or how, unlike ordinary dog.s in that 
as in other things, he should have but the merest 
apology for a tail. It was said that he was ot the 
Smithfield breed of drover-dogs; but whatever his 
origin, the children of the l)unstan Flat would 
uphold him as the kindest and boldest dog in all 
the colon)-. They would dress him in cap and 
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vest, put a short j>i^e in his mouth, and at a sign, 
he would rise on ^Jbiis hind-legs and walk about, a 
wonder of canine pedestrians. But let the biggest 
dog in the district cast a supercilious eye on 
him as he engaged '*ii this self-sacrificing amuse- 
ment, and Tyke wbxi 'd instantly vindicate his own 
dighity by testing the courage of his critic. 

This particular'night being dark. Tyke appears 
in front of his master with a lighted lantern 
swinging from his mouth, which he puts down 
beside the boat, and now with deprecatoiy air 
awaits further orders. ‘ All hands here ? Right ! ’ 
says Andy. ‘Let us get aboard. — And Tyke, 
you go home !’ whereupon Tyke vanishes in the 
darkness, and the boat is shoved off. The oars 
are not wanted, as the force of the river is 
itself the motive-power used to propel the boat to 
the dredge. It is a common practice on the river 
to utilise the current in this way. All coaches, 
wagons, and bullock -teams that cross the stream 
are punted over by contrivances similar to this 
on which the dredge’s crew depend for transit. 
A line is stretched taut from the shore to the 
dredge, which lies out in the stream ; and on the 
line is placed a blocked sheave, so that it runs 
freely along it. To the eye of the sheave-block 
the boat’s painter (bow-rope) is made fast; then 
by movement of the rudder the boat is laid across 
the current at an angle of forty-five degrees or 
so, in which position it receives on one side alone 
the impetus of the rushing water, from which it 
recedes, followed along the line by the running 
sheave to which the boat’s painter is fastened. 
In this way the deck of the tlrcdgc has been 
gained ; and after the boat has been secured, and 
the kerosene lamps lighted, all is declared in 
readiness for a start. ‘ Over ! ’ cries Andy ; and 
the dark sullen gleam of the river, as it Imrries 
from the beaming light of the lamps, is fretted 
for a moment with Avhitc spray where the heavy 
spoon strikes it in its d Jbcent to the bottom. 

‘ Heave away ! ’ prctsently comes the voice of the 
skipper ; and the three men at the winch bend 
to their work, as the purchase-chain is slowly 
c.oiled round the drum, and the spoon reappears 
above the surface of the water filled to the lip, 
from the top layer of loose non-auriferons gravel 
that must be cleared away before the golden dirt 
cun be reached. The spoon is a bag about four 
feet deep, made of thick sole-leather riveted to- 
gether with copper rivets. The open end of the 
l)ag is laced Avith thongs of green hide round a 
circulc” iron rim, of about thirty inches diameter. 
From the outside of this rim, at right angles to 
the pendent bag, a socket projects for the recep- 
tion of the spoon handle, a Manukau pole about 
thirty feet long ; and opposite the socket, the lip 
of the sjioon, a Avell-tempcrod steel-plate, rises 
above, and is carried for a third of its circum- 
ference round the top surface of the rim. Sym- 
athetic movement ol spoon and winch is insured 
y the purchase-chain, which passing over a loose 
sheave in the craned neck of the davit, connects 
the two. 

The work of the night proceeds. There on the 
deck, unwound from the barrel of the winch, lie 
several yards of slack-chain. Hughie the cradle- 
man takes a grip of this chain some two feet back 
from Avhere it passes over the davit-sheave to the 
spoon attachment; while Jack the paddockman 
* seizes the spoon by the rim and lifts it og Hughie 
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pulls on the chain. The skipper has taken the 
spoon handle on his shoulder ; and as Jack swings 
the leathern excavator over the side, Hughie lets 
go his hold of the chain ; the spoon falls on the 
water ; the slack-chain flies through the davit as 
the current sweeps into the leather-b;^, which, 
humoured by Andy, is borne to the very spot on 
the river’s bed into which he intends to dig. The 
skipper takes two turns of the stopper-rope round 
the spoon handle, that the spoon shall not recoil 
from its sub-aqueous work; then once again his 
cheery ‘ Heave away ! ’ is heard ; the winch goes 
round, and the spoon moves through the gravel 
down below. So long as the clearing away of the 
loose drift-gravel continues, the spoon appears and 
disappears at short intervals, as there is compara- 
tively slight resistance to its progress along the 
bottom, ’rhe work goes on qiiietly and smoothly. 
Jack, whose business it is to keep the paddock 
clear, and Avho is, moreover, an adept in the use 
of the long Yankee shovel he flourishes, having to 
return all this barren stuff to the river over the 
stern of the dredge, is the most hotly engaged at 
present. 

‘Any amount of tailings coming up to-night, 
Hughie,’ he remarks to the cradleman, who is 
assisting ubiquitously till his cradle is wanted. 

‘0 ay ; that ’s the way of it,’ replies Hughie ; 

‘a shipload of tailings to an ounce of gold, 
Johnnie.’ 

But presently there is a change. Hitherto the 
men at the Aviuch have kept the drum revolving 
in even steady motion. Now they stand straining 
at the handles in the freezing atmosphere, per- 
spiration pouring from them, and the pinion-wheel 
refuses to budge an inch. Hughie and Jack jump 
to the rescue, and the skipper unwillingly slackens 
his stopper, for the sharp lip of the spoon has cut 
into the hard cemented boulder- wash m which the 
precious metal lies. ‘ Try it again. Something 
must come, or something must go ! ’ cries Andy ; 
and as he speaks, the men heave with a will, and 
the spoon slowly comes. As it is swung on deck 
thi.s time, it Avill be observed that its contents 
differ greatly from the stuff it has brought up 
previously. Here is no longer a bag packed with 
clean-Avashed vitreous-lustred quartz and schistose 
shingle ; but a bag of smooth water-worn pebbles, 
ne-stiing in black sand, flecked Avith golden spangles 
and nodules, and shewing boulder-stones of fel- 
spar Avhite as the new-fallen snow^ and deep-hued 
porphyritic greenstone veined in lighter shades. 

‘ Vou had better go to the cradle, Hughie; the 
cliild ’s crying,’ says merry Andrew the skipper. 

‘Ay, ay,’ re.sponds Hughie. ‘We’ll have to 
bring up the child in the way it should go, I 
suppose.’ 

‘ Was that the way they brouglit you up, 
Hughie i ’ 

‘ Faith, I wasna brought up at all ; I was 
draggit up,’ says Hughie mournfully. 

‘ Well, then, they\lida’t give over dragging till 
they got you up a good heiglit, Hughie.’ 

‘O ay*’ answers Hughie, taking olF his Scotch 
bonnet and exhibiting a bald pate as be goes to 
the cra<lle ; ‘ they draggit a’ the hair oot o’ my 
head, the caterans.’ ^ 

The cradle occupies a sp.ace at the oxjposite side 
of tim dredge to that at which the spoon works. 
It«bscillates on rockers, as other cradles do. It is 
shaped like a baker’s trough, its length being 
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about five feet and its height two. One end of 
it is open, and projects over the side of the dredge, 
BO that the sand and fine grit that pass through 
with the water may escape freely. Inside, the 
cradle is fitted with two plush-covered wooden 
slides, the one discharging on the other at a sharp 
angle to the plane of the cradle. When the 
machine is in motion, the gold and silt arc sifted 
from the gravel on to these slides—tlie gold by i 
virtue of its density remaining- through the | 
holes in the honper-plate, over wliich the coarser j 
dredgings travel, and drop once inure into the ; 
river. Water falls, shower-bath fashion on the : 
hopper, from a cistern into which it is pumped by : 
the up-and-dow^n movement of the same handle . 
that rocks the cradle. And now the cradle is in j 
full swing, llugliie rocking away at liij^h-pressure ; 
as Jack tills the mouth of the hopper wdth the , 
rich provender lifted by the spoon. ! 

Arduous, straining w\>rk to human muscle and ; 
sinew, and monotonous to the senses, is this same | 
dredging by night in the black llownng Chit ha. 
llie surrounding darkness yields no surjirisc to 
the eye ; and though you may gaze into the cohl 
depths of that austere firmament where the stars 
tremble, till you fancy yourself athmded into : 
space by relays of visual force, the ‘ Heave away !' 
of the river-god wdio handles tlie spoon w*ill recall 
you from the ex]>loration of infinitude, and still 
vour fancy in muscular etiVu't. F>y-amM)y the 
bottom of the boiilder-w'ash is loiichod, and An<1y 
springs to the bag tt.) examine the slices of stiif 
brown clay, speckled with yellow", that appear on 
its surface as it is luiiiled on board. 

The skipper is in great glee to-night ; he yntclies 
his yarns with gusto. In disengage<l moments lie 
indulges in a step or two of the sailor’s horn- 
pipe ; anon there is given to tlie darkness a rhyth- 
mical souvenir of far-away Shetland, as he sings 
some old-fasliioned Scandinavian ditty. Or visions 
of sunny Victoria inspire him, and he calls on his 
mellowest accents as he looks into the night and 
sings : 

Scrumptious young girls, you tog out so finely, 

Adorning the diggings so charming and gay ; 

With your beautiful smiles you lonk so niviuely, 

That lovers come round you their homage to pay. 

Again he cheers Hughie and tells him that when 
he is rocking the cradle for the* wdfe, he w"onl 
forget the good training he had. 

And thus the toilsome niglit wears on, till 
suddenly a faint wan streak sharpens the out- 
line of the eastern hill again>sL tiie dim back- 
ground : 

The yellow’ Dawm 

Wanders along Night’s borders, like tlu' fawui 
First venturing from it.s dappled moth* r’.s side — 
A timid bound on darknejss, vswift witlolrawn, 
Then bolder tried again, the starliglit dies. 

And presently the snow- frilled brow- of the Old 
Woman is radiant in the smiles of the new-born 
day. The sullen river, kissed by tlie morning sun- 
beams, glides along more ligbtsonicly, and King 
Frost mitigates his claims in presence of the King 
of Light. 

‘Three pound-weight ; not sf) dnsiy!’ the 
skipper remarks as he secures the product of the 
night’s work. ‘ Let us get ashore.^ And so ashoire 
we go, and then to tent and blankets. 


THE MAGPIE AND/THE RAT. 

A corhesponbext in the norki of England favours 
us w’ith the following anecdojfces relating to tho 
above-mentioned \velbknow'n animals. 

‘About three months ago I brought a tame 
magpie with me out of StalTordehire to my resi- 
dence here, and shortly after its arrival, it flew on 
to the window-sill of my sitting-room, seemingly 
friglitened ; and on looking out of the window 
for the cause of its sudden appearance, I found 
several wild mag|)ie.s in some treevS opposite the 
w'indow chattering away very loudly to the tame 
one, wdiich I found they must have previously 
assailed, as it w'as strutting about on the sill and 
chattering back to them in defiance. A short time 
after this occurrence, Mag flew to the window and 
kuockial on it witli its liill, which it invariably 
does wdien waiuting food. The window waus openeil, 
and some ]neces of Invad put out, one of which 
Mag immediately picked up and flew with into 
the trees referred to, and gave it to one of several 
wild magpies whicli wi‘re there ; and this perform- 
ance Mag ri'peated several times until it had fed 
the wdioie lot of them. And many times during 
the heavy storm w^o had at the beginning of tlie 
year, Mag fed these wild magpies, who no doul»t 
w’oiild have ofhui been sorely pinched for food hut 
for the charity of my bird. But Mag’s benevolent 
deeds, 1 am sorry to say, are i-ounterbalancetl by 
very bad ones. One of the latter I will relate. 
Saturday morning last, my aunt Ijefore leaving her 
bedroom ]>ut lier watch into its case, fastene<l it up, 
and placed it on the mantebpieee. Now Mag must 
have been at the window and witnessed this ; for 
as soon as the, lady’s bac.k was turned, the wily 
creature Hew into the room, unfastened tlie case, 
whicli was fa'^ttmed witli two hooks, opened it, 
abstracted tlie. watidi, and broke the glass ; and 
was just on the point v\' flying olf witli it, when 
my aunt fortunately returiutd to the. room just 
in time to rescue Ikt watch from the featliered 
thief. 

‘Not many luindied yards from here, in the 
village of Sparrow Jht, nliich is distant from 
(diapel-eu-le-Frith about tlirc(‘ there is a 

farm occupied by a Tdr Mdlliam Turner. 7'his 
gentleman has on several (tccasions lately missed 
some eggs from the place wliiue his hens lay ; arnl 
one day last wcadv lie was accidentally let into the 
secret of lluur theft, wlien u])ou entering his yard, 
he was amazed at being the spiictator of a wonder- 
ful amount of instinct displayed by two rats, one 
of whicli had a hen’s <\gg across its shoulder, with 
its two fonj-legs turned round over the egg as far 
U.S they would reach to hold it on ; whilst the 
other rat had hold of its tail, by which it was 
pulling it across tlie yard, egg and all, to where 
their holes were. Such a feat as this for two rats 
to perform seems almost incredible ; hut neverthe- 
less it is a fact, as the geutleinan’s word who 
witnessed it is to be relied ond [This intelligent 
method of abstracting eggs has been witnessed 
before. Sometimes the first rat incloses the egg 
by clasping it firmly with all four legs, while the 
assistant rat drags it, egg and all, to a place of 
safety.—ED.] 
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PERVERTED INGENUITY. 

It has often been remarked that the amount of 
ingenuity applied to unworthy purposes might, if 
directed to honest pursuits, be rewarded with 
prosperity and happiness, instead of so often reap- 
ing a harvest of detection and disgrace. It is not 
however, very flattering to our vanity to know 
that w'hile sharpers and swindlers abound, there is 
never any lark of ignorance and credulity to keep 
i up the supply of dupes, in whose simplicity, 
j imposture and assurance find an easy prey. Con- 
i tinual disclosures of fraud seem to have little 
I clTect in acting as a warning to iuipnulencc, or in 
I bringing about further i)ui)lic safegirards against 
I repetitions of tliis form of dishonesty, the victim 
being generally caught by t’ i same much-used 
but af»parent,ly not yet wi>rn-out baits of the 
unscrupulous. Even the cautious may, as we 
hav(' repeatedly shewn, occasionally be victimised 
by bubble companies and other cunningly con- 
trived pitfalls ; but tradesmen are constantly 
being bAMn in by the .same transj)arent tricks, 
exposed ny police reports every week. A person 
goes for instance, into a shop and orders goods 
to be forwer'ded to a certain addre.ss — that of a 
respectable householder. The things are sent 
there, and left ; and in due course somebody calls 
at the house, saying that he ha.s come from the 
shop for the parcel, as it had been left in 
mistake. The parcel is delivered up to the 
supposed shopkeeper’s messenger, who of course 
decamps with it and is never heard of again. 

Numbers of Londoners lately fell victims to 
the feathered cheat of a certain bird-fancier before 
it was found out. In his Mundow was exhi- 
bited a cage containing two birds, one an ordi- 
nary greenfinch with such plumage as Nature 
had been pleased to endow it ; the other, also 
a member of the same family of birds, but 
as pretentious a humbug as its fellow was the 
reverse. On the head of the unconscious bird 
was a snowy top-knot, while plumes of brilliant 
.colours branched out from among the ordinary 
feathers of its tail, glue having unquestionably 


something to do with the appearance of its 
borrowed plumes. Yet this palpable burlesque of 
a tropical bird was palmed off on numerous 
unsuspecting persons by the vendor, who pretend- 
ing ignorance of its name and value, trumped 
up some story about a nautical friend of his 
having brought it home from ‘foreign parts.' 
Appearing indifferent to its supposed rarity, and 
not ciiring to be bothered with the unknown 
specimen, in a sudden fit of generosity lie parts 
with it to the purchaser for the absurd considera- 
tion of a sum ten times its real value. 

It i.s not often that what is known as ‘ shop- 
lifting’ brings much ingenuity to the fore, yet 
there are sometimes rather remarkable exceptions. 
One of these may be instanced in the female 
.shop-lifter not long since arrested for committing 
robberies from drapery establishments in a some- 
what singular manner. When setting out for her 
predatory expeditions she wore large flat shoes, 
and had the toe-part of her stockings cut off to 
form a sort of mitten ; and being very dexterous 
with her toes for prehensory uses, she was able to 
pick up articles from the floor and secrete them in 
her slipper. In looking over some piece.s of lace in 
a shop, she had, while the assistant’s attention was 
directed elsewhere, dropped one or two and adroitly 
secreted them as described. — As bright an example 
of perverted ingenuity was developed in Paris 
during the time of the Exhibition. Three persons 
it seems are necessary to carry out the trick, the 


modus operandi of which is as follows. A man 
accompanied apparently by his wife and daughter 
enters a shop in which the articles lie about a little 
carelessly, and the gentleman at once goes up to 
the head assistant behind the counter and makes 
a confidential communication. ‘ I must warn you,' 
he says, ‘ that my wife is afflicted with klepto- 
mania. Be so good as to watch her, but not to 
say anything to her which might make her think 
you have an}' suspicions.’ The •elder lady is conse- 
quently watched with great care, all the shop 
being on the alert. Some article is pilfered in 
due course— the theft noticed ; and the gentleman 
on going out quietly and promptly pays for what 
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lias been taken. While the shopkeeper is con- 
gratulating himself on the honesty of the husband, 
the trio are tnaking off with a valuable booty 
secured by the younger lady, whose movements 
had not been watched at all. But the best part 
of the stratagem remains to be told. In case the 
disappearance of the articles really stolen should 
be perceived a little too soon, and the party bo 
followed by the indignant shopkeepers, nothing is 
easier than to express regret and surprise that 
there should have been other mistakes, and to 
return the articles with profuse apologies. By 
this ruse a considerable degree of safety is insured 
even if the swindlers are balked of their booty ; 
the scheme provides for escape as well as for 
success. 

A German in Paris lately adopted a plan which 
was successful in despoiling shopkeepers of their 
goods. Provided with a loaf of bread, which he 
carried unconcernedly under one arm, he would 
saunter up and down in front of the shop- windows, 
till watching his opportunity, he would seize sonic 
small article exposed outside or otherwise within 
his reach, and secrete it in his loaf. Suspected, 
and at last arrested, ho was subjected to a strict 
search, and was on the point of being released, 
when some one thought of the loaf, which the 
accused had laid unnoticed on a form, On exam- 
ining it, a watch, some rings, and other missing 
articles wore disclosed to the surprised specta- 
tors, and another swindling dodge thus exposed. 
— Equally successful for a time was another 
system of robbery practised not very long since 
in the streets of London. A man dre.ssed like a I 
clergyman would walk about the crowded thor- > 


paying his hotel expenses weekly. Before he had 
been long in the town, he paid a visit to the 
principal jeweller, made some small purchases, 
paid for them in cash, and let it he seen that 
he wa.s not short of bank-notes. 

Anxiotts to please his new customer, the jew'eUer 
brought out many beautiful articles to tempt him ; 
but at first his purchases were moderate, though 
liberally paid for. lu a few weeks the gentleman 
came alone, and while making another purchase 
observed that his daughter was about to be 
married, and that he thought of sending to Paris 
for a set of diamonds. On this the jeweller 
declared that he had the most beautiful set in 
Europe, the property of a Princess, which he was 
sure only a ‘ Milord Inglcse ’ could buyyaud begged 
his customer just to inspect them. The inspec- 
tion was made, but nc decision arrived at that 
day. Anotlier inspection followed on the next 
day, and Milord agreed to take them, the price 
being four hundred thousand francs. The delighted 
jeweller thought it would be best if he should 
send theni round that evening, but the straight- 
forward answer was : ‘ I do not keep so much 
money about me ; I must draw upon my banker.*:' 
in London.’ 

About u w’eok after, he was requested to call 
one morning at eleven, and bring the diaiuund.s, 
for which he would be paid. The jeweller | 
was punctual, arnl found hi.s customer in his | 
dressing-gown sitting alone at the set of drawers | 
referred to, a front flap of which turned down f 
.«o as to form a writing-table. Advancing re.=:})(.'ct- I 
fully, the jeweller l.'iid the ca-slcct f'ltcn on th-'. I 
flap in que.slion. Merely exaniiniuj.; the gem*'-, | 


oughfares carrying a half-opened umbrella in his 
hand. Innocent as that useful article appeared, 
it was acting all the time as a convenient recep- 
tacle for sundry articles of value dexterously 
slipped within its folds by two or three female 
pickpockets, who were active in their depreda- 
tions amongst the foot-passengers, Imt were cap- 
tured together with their respectahle-lookirig 
accomplice. 

But such petty attempts at fraud arc far 
eclipsed both in audacity aiid ingenuity by the 
swindbng transaction revealed some little time 
ago in Italy, and which might well deceive tlie 
sharpest trade.smen. TJie method of it.s proceeding 
is not without interest. A gentlemanly looking 
man accompanied by his daughter, a prepossessing 
young lady not out of her teens, put up at the 
chief hotel of the town. They gave thein.selve.s 
out to be English, and among their luggage 
had four large boxes containing two complete sets 
of drawers like tho.se u.sed by officers in camp. ! 
A salon and two bedrooms, one of which opened ! 
into the salon, •were chosen by them. When these I 
drawers were unpacked, one set was placed again.sl ; 
the door in the salon, and the other on the other ■ 
side of the door in the gentleman’s bed-chamber, I 
the door in question being a very thin one. *T]je 
genticmau was liberal, and most particular in j 


i Milord remarked 111:11“ of c.our.si; he did not '.vi.sli | 
i his daughter to know anvLhiug of tin) traiusaction | 
at present, and then proceeded to take ^lU* a i 
j bundle of lieautiful crisp noU‘>i, "Dj*’ doji; at tliat If 
i inomerit opened, and in bouadei) iLt; yuuni^ lady 
I ill rpiestiou graceful iu? a yonn,:: fawn, KoLhing 
j was more natural than that .Milord shT^ild close 1 1 
; up the flap of flu* desic ai:<1 a.sk the young lady to 
go away, as he wi.slied t' he alone. But she 
■was a wilful young lady, ruv! waild have hei- 
own way. .She had come to tell ‘p^T^’ 
tailor was waiting for him in flic next room, and 
he must go, and .she was quite sure that the 
jeweller would like her company better than his ; 
beside.s .slie had a locked she could not open, and 
the jeweller must help her. The jeweller was 
not ])roof against the. playful charms of the young 
la'ly; his goods were safe, as he thought, so ho 
begged her father to go and he would wait. 
Milord left the room, and the poor dupe enjoyed 
half an hour of delightful flirtation with the young 
lady. 

She was very wdnning; the time passed like 
a dream, till at last the lady herself passed away, 
and hurried to join her father. The jeweller sat 
in meditation, his thoughts engrossed with the 
young bride who liad just left. Then he began 
woitder how long his customer would be, anJ 
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presently^ tried tlie flap of the drawer. It was ‘ all 
right it was locked. So he sat down and mused 
again. When an hour or so had elapsed, he 
began to think that he must have been forgotten, 
so he rang for the W ater, and was told that Milord 
and the Signorinii had gone out a considerable 
tim’c ago. After another long interval he con- 
sulted the landlo^’fl, but was assured that his guest 
was a perfect gentleman, whose only fault was for- 
getfulness. Hour-i passed; aud at early morning 
the landlord again returned, beginning now to grow 
suspicions himself. The jeweller became furious, 
made a dash at the drawers, and w'ith the aid of 
a poker broke open the flap and made an attempt 
to take the casket. He thrust his liead into the 
compartment, and sank buck into bis arm-cliuir. 
He saw nothing before him but a square open 
void, that had been cut out of the door, aud which 
led into the set of drawers in the next room. 
The landlord had a look, and so had the waiters. 
They then sat and looked at each other, and at 
last ordered restoratives for the jeweller, who had 
fainted. 

Thefts by means of any kind of ruse arc bad 
enoijgh, but when they are committed under the 
cloak of religion they are immeasurably worse. A 
Sister of Charily called on a family in Paris to 
enlist their syiuj)athies for tlie poor ; she was mo.st 
])leasant aud attractive in her manner. Eventually 
h)je induced those present to join with her in an 
act of devotion, and the ]iarty knelt side by side 
in the drawing-room while the Sister oflered a 
prayer. From the tiim* of her entering the house 
and during this act .she had kept her haud.s cro.ssed 
uji'Ui her bosom. When therefore,, in the miiivlle 
of file mayer a lady felt somebody s hand in her 
piicket, ii reijuirod soiiu' nerve to seize the Sister 
and fir:;U'.e her of the, theft, ^’lli.s she neverthe- 
ii.-.','-; did ; and then tin* mystery wa.s revealed. The 
< .e-!:.ed aniH were of wax and btdng partially 
dd. i' u uiidi 1 tlie slee'o , se,< mod real, wliile tiie 
led It' b-iidh were, at lilievty to enable liie lady to 
jiu-'s’i',, for tVauiluleut, culling, 

'i lie i' ij Sike.s Iraleriiiiy in following out their 
jirofes.-i'. n of house-break ing sometimes give evi- 
ileiu'c oi an n mount of ingenuity worthy of a 
better cau.sc. A inirglar concealed umler tlie bed 
of a married couple, by .some incautious movement 
almost betrayed his presence, the noise he made 
being sul’n-ieht to n,iaive the wife call her husband's 
atb ntioj, '.In, sound, ‘ It 's only one ol' the dogs,’ 
wa.s the m uver, and snapjiing hi.s lingers, he 

called b_v its 1 luiv oiie, of hi-; favourites which 
was supposed lo ;.•< jo'esent. Tlie thiefs presence 
of mind did not de. ert him though on the brink 
of di.scovery ; tor divining the situation at once, 
he immediately licked the extended hand, in the 
liojio of conlirming the gentleman's surmise. This 
clever ruse was not however, we, believe, succe.ss- 
ful, though ciie might .say it dcserwd to be for its 
boldness and ingenuity. 

When IVfoore Uarew, the ‘ lung of tiio, beggars,’ 
among his numberless impostures liad a well 
peppered raw' beefsteak placed round his leg to 
simulate di.sease, he only used one of many clever 
dodges to impose on the charitable. Fever has 
lieen. imitated by swallowing tobacco, the longue 
whitened by chalk, and the cheeks heated by 
rubbing. The appearance of ulcers is obtained by 
gluing a bit of spleen or the skin of a frog to the 
'parts supposed to be affected, and keei)i'i?j them 


moist with blood and water. They are created by 
the use of corrosives, and their healing prevented 
by the application of irritants. An obstinate sore 
limb has Before now been cured by locking it up 
in a box. Pricking the gums to shew actual spit- 
ting of blood, eating roughly-powdered glass to 
jiroduce internal basmorrhage, making soap-pills 
for epileptic frothing at the mouth, feigning 
insanity, and lying rigid to simulate catalepsy, are 
all tricks familiar to prison officials. Even doctors 
may sometimes be deceived by impostors who 
display so much ingenuity in the art of deception. 
Those who gorge shell-fish for the sake of getting 
nettle-rash, who put lime in their eyes to inflame 
them, and even thrust a needle down to the lens 
of the eye to get a cataract, furnish a few of the 
fortas of imjioBition re.sorted to at times either 
to evade punishment or escape military service. 
Such deceptions are known to have been kept up 
through fearlul ordeals of torture with an obstinate 
firmness worthy of a better cause. Much ingenuity 
has been shewn by prisoner in commiuiicatlng 
with each other despite all the vigilance of the 
X>rison authorities. Notes have been passed about 
in a mysterious manner that has quite baffled 
every jirecaution, and communication Las been 
earned on among prisoners by opening aud shut- 
ting the mouth us if in speaking, yet allowing no 
sound to escape ; a system of silent conversfition 
that is well unaerstood among them. 

The methods resorted to for evading the law are 
very numerous, and the devices of smugglers for 
concealing contraband articles are sometimes sfie- 
cially ingenious. One of the most amusing of these 
attempts to defraud the revenue was exposed by 
some vigilaut French authorities. The heavy 
duties on spiiits made the smuggling sisterhood 
(most ol the smuggling nowadays is by women) 
doubly eager to bring into I’aris an extra quantity 
of the precious linuors, and this they accomplished 
in ail ingenious iiiauuer-— uaiuoly by weai'ing full- 
bodied zinc corsets wbicli could easily contain four 
or five gallons of braudjx Foi' a lime the trick 
succeeded admirably ; but at length the officers 
began to be suaiiicious of the unusual embou- 
jwiiit, whicli contra, sted oddly in some of the 
ladies with their inadequate necks and faces; so 
a statf of female searchers was enrolled, and the 
cheat discovered. 

A daring and ingoniou.s jdan to evade the 
obnoxious stamp-duty on iiew.spapers was lately 
alluded to by a well-known literary geiitleinau 
in relating some of bis experiences. An un- 
stamfied newsfiajicr called the IFuekhi Jjcsjialcli, 
W'as published, aud to escaxie the vigilance ol the 
Iiolice, a clever device wa.s hit ujjou, which was 
entirely successful in balfliiig tlie clforls oi the 
authorities. The Moopic and Stump in Drary 
Lane was at the time one oi' the most mysterious 
jdaces in London. It was full ol nooks and cran- 
nies, passage.s aud staircaso-s, all leading various 
ways in the most jnizzling manner, so tliat one 
could leave the house in half-a-dozen diti'erent 
directions. By a skilful plan of orgiuiisation thtc 
papers were despatched iroiu this house packed, 
uj) in eolhns, and while they had boys with, 
mock-parcels to throw the xiolioe off the scent, 
the newspajiers left the house with perfect 
impunity. 

1* is not long since imhappy little oodles were 
systematically 'employed in smuggling foreign 
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lace into tMs eomitxy, by being passed to and 
£ro across tbe 'Channel with two curly costs 
upon their backs and a layer of the fragile com- 
modity between them. More recently, pigeons 
have been employed for the purpose of divert- j 
ing attention nom consignments oi tobacco, over 
which sat the innocent-looking birds, while the 
Custom-house officers were in quest of contra- 
band goods, concealed in the double-bottomed 
boxes in which the pigeons came over from the 
continent. Quite lately have the services of these 
birds been required in carrying out smuggling 
operations on rather an extensive scale. An enter- 
prising proprietor of about eighty of them was 
charged, we believe in one of the French frontier 
towns, w'ith having repeatedly evaded the duty 
on imported tobacco by flying them across the 
boundary each with a packet of tbe weed, varying 
in weight from a third to half an ounce, tic(l 
carefully on its body. This practice might have 
continued for some time but for an accident to one 
of the birds, which brought it toppling down with 
its burden into tbe hands of someuody, who drew 
the attention of the authorities to tliis novel 
mode of smuggling. 

Seldom do we hear an instance of so successful 
an imposture in evading the sentence of the law' j 
as was revealed at the Wiltshire assizes, A man | 
apprehended for stealing a mare was lodged in i 


Malmcsbuiy lock-up previous to his transmission 
to the assizes. When the police visited his cell next 
morning they found him lying on the floor unable 
to move. His statement w'as that he had got up 
to look out of the window, and that he bad fallen ’ 
backwards across tbe comer of the bedstead and * 
injured his spine. Medical aid w’as obtained, and j 
his sad condition duly commiserated, lie appeared i 
to be almost irretrievably injured, and in the i 
greatest agony ; and as it would have been extreme ; 
cruelty to remove a man in his condition, he ac- \ 
cordingly remained at Malmesbury for nine weeks, : 
During this time, everything which humanity , 
could suggest to mitigate his sufTcrings was resorted j 
to, and his comfort was studied in every particular. 
At the end of nine weeks he was removed wdth , 
great care to the infirmary in Devizes, where two • 
men were appointed to attend him, the medical 
officer there being likewise of the opinion that the 
poor fellow’s spine was seriously injured. In this 
pitiable state he w'as brought before the judge, a 
murmur of sympathy runuing through the court 
as they beheld the pallet with the injured man 
lying helplessly upon it. ‘It is a dreadful thing 
to pass sentence upon a man in such a state,’ 
said the judge. * The infliction you are sufl’ering 
under surpasses any punishment I can give you.’ 
Had the culprit been in ordinary health he would 
have had penal servitude, for it was not his first 
act of felony ; but the judge pitjung his condi- 
tiom sentenced him, amidst a breathless silence, to [ 
twelve months’ imprisonment ; and the pallet with j 
its occupant was carried away. 

But now came the sequel. To prove a former i 
conviction, the deputy-governor of Gloucester Jail 
had been summonea to Devizes; and on going 
over the jail, a close inspection enabled him to 
recognise in the culprit an old ‘invalid’ with 
whom he formerly bad to deaL ‘ What ! at 
your old came?’ exclaimed the deputy-governor, 
scanning the prisoner’s countenance. ‘ That fellow 
is an impostor. There is no more the matter 


with his spine than there is with mine.* This was 
thought to be impossible ; and several doctors put 
the invalid throngh a severe examination ; but he 
protested that his injuries were real, and seemed 
unable to move. To put th^ matter to a further 
test, a galvanic battery was introduced, and shocks 
were turned on metty strong, but w'itbout ’tbe 
expected results. The doctors Went away ; but the 
suspected impostor was threatened with severer 
tests on the morrow if he was not found sitting up 
when visited. On the next day, as he was stiii 
found in the same position, the electric machine 
was again set to work, and so sharp was the effect, 
that the leg which appeared most affected by the 
spinal injury began to move, until at last, unable 
to stand the shocks any longer, the fellow jumped 
out of bed, and in a few minutes afterwards wris 
walking across the court-yard as agile on his limbs 
as any other prisoner ! 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CTIAl’TEn XXXII. — THE I’ENZXXCE COACH. 

Misfortune, like a gale of wind, acts very dif- 
fercull}' upon different natures. There are trees 
that bend, and trees that break beneath the 
violence of the storm ; and as it is M’ith the higher 
forma of vegetable life, so it is witli men. There 
are light shallow temperaments that yield to the 
crush of adversity like i'cu-reeds and bulrushes to 
tbe tempest, but that spring up, not a wliit tlie 
worse, when the danger has passed by. There 
arc other and .sturdier di.spo.sitions tliat creak 
and groan, like obstinate oaks, and throb in every 
fibre, until perhap.s they go down with a great 
ruin. And, again, there fire those that figfit so 
long as resistance serves, Iheu Viow to the inevi- 
table, and presently assert fbeir elastic life by 
rising, bruised but nSt killed, to tower aloft a.s 
of yore. 

Hugh Ashton, as he walked rapidly along the 
muddy road thiit led — whither he knew not, and 
cared not, for the moment — could only half realise 
i the weight of the heavy stroke that Fate had 
j dealt him. The blow had l>eon unexpected, and 
I it had left its bitter smart. 1 he kind hand that 
! had led him to Cornwall and 1 report had suddenly 
become estranged and hostile, ami had thrust him 
[ out again to do as best ho might in the eternal 
: battle of life. To earn hi.s bread was, in truth, no 
' very dire nece.ssity for Hugh Ashton. It was not 
as w'hen some timid girl, some inexperienced 
.stripling, is thrown on his or her own resources, to 
swim, as it w'ere, without swimming-belt or life- 
buoy, in that great sea of struggling humanity 
where to sink is to starve. But Hugh had a 
double pmqwse, even if he forgot the high-born 
girl who had so entwined herself with his very 
heart-strings. He must live, and though he hal, 
even after his bounty to Jan tbe fisherman, nearly 
a hundred and eighty pounds in his pocket, 
he must live by work. And then he had an object 
in view that was in his eyes sacred. 

What was he, the late commander of the Western 
Maid, to do ? His most natural course would 
have been to take to the sea, and to seek, and 
probably after .some seeking find, a place as 
officer on board some Australian liner, or clipper 
in tbe "China trade. He was precisely what a* 
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prudent skipper, knowing tiie little world of a 
skip, and what saualls and mutinies and head* 
winds mean, would wish his mate to be. But to 
go to sea was to leave England, to take again to a 
ronng and a restless life, and to renounce the 
active prosecution of the search to which he found 
hidisclf committed, as the Knights of the Round 
Table were bound'to pursue the quest of the Holy 
Grail. His great desire, when first, after his 
mother’s death, he came over to Englaird with his 
father, had always been to obtain certain proofs, 
most valuable, most hard to discover. Hitherto, 
he had been able to do little or nothing to effect 
the object to which he had professed such entire 
devotion ; but, now he should have leisure, he 
trusted to be more earnest in the task that lay 
before him, 

‘ Perhaps,’ Hugh muttered to himself, as he 
strode on — ‘perhaps it is all for the best. New 
ties and new duties are done with and broken — 
love itself is hopelessly left behind me — and it 
may be better so. In yonder little Cornish sea- 
port T should have had small prospect of finding 
any better clue to the hard riddle which has per- 
])lexed me so long, than could be afforded by the 
flitting visits of that female Will-o’-the-Wisj), 
Chost Nan. And for one gipsy I shall meet on 
this side of Tamar, or for that matter, of Poole 
ilarljour, I shall find ti-n nearer to London. 
London ! There is nothing like the great city 
with its vague ])ossil)ilities and shadowy futures. 
London should surely be the goal of all such 
aimless wanderers as myself.’ 

‘.Hi, hi, young chap!’ cried out a clieery 
voice, .somewhat lioar-se from a protracted course 
of rough weatlu'r and alcoholic stimulants, and 
which mingled not inhurmoniously with the 
(.'.latter of wheels and the clash of horse-hoofs. 

‘ Hi, there ! ’ 

Hugh glanced over hi^ boulder, and stepped 
aside to let the Penzance ...oach, as it came rattling 
up, pass by. Tlie good-lmmoured coachman who 
drove it, getting a better look at Hugh than he 
had had b(;fore, jerked up his elbow in profes- 
sioual style. 

‘Going down fhe road, sir, our way ( .Tust in 
time to catch the up-train, if you are,’ Ins said, 
pulling up the four liorse.s with no apparent efl'ort; 
and Hugh, who in his present frame of mind 
found tb i 'invitation irre.sistible, sprang to tlm 
roof of the coach with a saifiir's activity, and the 
four horses were gathered up and set in motion 
again. 

The coachman looked inqui.sitively round at his 
young passenger. The box-S(;at was occupied by 
a heavy bucoUcal person, who thou'dit very much 
of sheep, bullocks, and oil-cake, but of horses 
very little, and on miscellaneous topics not at 
all ; BO that the coachman found the journey, 
unenlivened by eleemosynary ale or congenial 
conversation, a dull one. Hugh’s appearance 
puzzled him somewhat. The young ex- captain 
wore his plainest clothes, and had a stick and a 
bundle, exactly like any common sailor ‘asbore 
and atramp,’ as the coachman worded it ; but he 
did not look, to the coachman’s experienced eye, 
like Jack of the forecastle, even when Jack is at 
his best. ‘ Left your yacht, sir, somewheres ? ’ 
asked the coachman politely. He had been a 
nobleman’s coachman before he became the chario- 
teer of public, and he prided hiiaself, like 


many of his class, on his unerring recognition of 
a gentleman. Hugh Ashton, mud-bespattered, 
and with a stick and bundle, seemed to him to 
be, somehow, a gentleman. 

‘I have left my ship— no yacht though— as 
you say,’ answered Hugh, smiling in spite of his 
sadness. 

* Ah, well ! ’ said the coachman meditatively, 
‘there’s a good many, now, of you young ones, t 
that turns their hands — swells, mine! ye — to all i 
sorts of things. And as well take to the sea as 
take to the tea ! ’ 

Hugh laughed good-humouredly, less at the 
driver’s sally than at the pertinacious curiosity 
of the man. ‘ I, at anyrate, have turned my hand 
to more trades than one,’ he said, forcing himself 
to be cheerful. ‘ Among others, I drove the 
G(jelong coach over in Australia there, beneath 
a burTiing sun, one Christmas-time, and warm 
work it was.’ 

‘ Hot weather at Christmas, eh ? ’ returned the 
loquacious coachman. ‘ Well, T ’ve heard of that 
before, seeing I ’ve a brother of my own on the 
underneath side of the world. Perhaps you’ve 
known him, sir? Name of Mathews, John 
Mathews.’ 

Hugh explained that Australia was rather a 
large place, and that people were less likely to 
come in contact with one another there than in 
the crowded mother-country. And then he had to 
reply to quo.stions as to the wonders of Top.sy- 
turvyland, as the driver called it, its duck-billed 
quadrupeds and black swans, its cherries with 
their stones worn conveniently outside, its scentless 
flowers and sougless birds, its kangaroos, nuggets, 
and other natural productions of the unique Aus- 
tralasian world; at the mention of which, the 
corpulent agriculturist on the box-seat gave a 
grant of contented incredulity, and murmured 
something, manifestly \ciy much to his personal 
sati.-l'action, about ‘traveller’s tales.’ 

Chatting thus, the milestones seemed to succeed 
one another with reasonable promptitude ; and 
presently the houses, that had hitherto been 
.sparsely scattered, began to line the road, and 
a town came in sight, and a railway, the thin 
black telegraph-wires and white posts standing out 
in bold relief against tlie wintry sky. 

‘ Here we are,’ said the driver, tossing down his 
reins as tlie coach drew up to the station door; 

‘ and, as I said, just in time.’ 

Hugh took his second-class ticket, as befitted a 
traveller of his modest pretensions; and the up- 
train, flashing like a meteor through the country, 
Avhirled him off Londonwards. On the tireless 
wings of the enslaved geni, Steam, he was borne 
along, past mine and waste, past croft and garden ; 
now traversing some billowy moor, on who.se 
rugged and heathery surface one rolling table- 
land seemed to succeed to another, while great 
gray rocks reared their defiant heads like so 
many towers built by Cyclopean masons of old ; 
and anon running through the midst of moist 
green pastures, where sleek red cattle, that by 
their long horns and their colour might have been 
of the original British breed, huddled shyly to- 
gether to low forth deep-toned expressions of 
distrust as tlie fiery dragon, 'with rush and roar, 
fliashed by. 

•Then a change came in the domestic architec- 
ture, visible to voyagers by the iron road. No 
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more stone houses, no more slates, met the eye, 
bnt red roofe and brick gables pe^jing out feom 
lane and hedgmow and orchard. No more smelt- 
ing-works, with heaps of glassy clinkers piled in 
dismal profusdon outside, and foul black smoke 
iMng in olcmds to darken the ambient air. Hero 
and thene a limekiln/ here and there a raalthouse 
I* i brisweiy, seemed the only signs of anything 
Hl^maiimlacturing industry ; and thetonly machi- 
( wary to be heard or seen was the complaining 
• . WiniBass that made the heavy water-bucket come 
• dowly up some deep old well, or the whirring 
steam-flail that sent up showers of featheiy chaif 
in some farm-yard, as it thrashed the golden wheat 
or brown barley from the straw. 

That is blue wood-smoke that rises in thin, 
ghostly wreaths above yonder cottage-home, ivied 
until the dull red of the bricks can hardly be 
seen throc^h the dusky greenery of the parasitic 
plaut that clings so lovingly to the short massive 
chimney where swallows build their nests in the 
pleasant summer-time. How small, if picturesque, 
arc the lozenge panes of those casements that let 
in so little li^t, shine the sun never so brightly. 
Tbe hoary apple-trees so near to the little house 
are all entwined with white-berried mistletoe, and 
the thick hedge must in May be glorious with 
hawthorn bloom and honeysuckle. To all appear- 1 
ance, the indwellcrs there are utterly unafl'ected 
by an 3 'thing that has been done fur the last few 
I centuries. Progress has spared their little SUn py j 
Hollow. Steam flits past them, luit that is all , | 
and all the wondera of modern itidustry and ^ 
invention are, to them, living much as their fore- : 
fathers lived before the Vf iirs of the Hoses, as if j 
they had never been. ■ 

We are out of the pure, slumlvorous, old-world | 
country now, and among the interminable suburbs | 
that girdle in London as the pavilions and gardens ' 
of the Andalusian Vega girdled in old Moorish ' 
Granada. And this is London at last, with its ; 
canopy of fog and smoke, and its glow and «lare ' 
of light breaking through the thick atmosphere, 
and the low, deep, mysterious roar that never 
seems to cease, until the hours of toil and pastime 
give place to the more solemn time for that tem- 
porary death which wc call sleep. 

‘ Shadwicli^s Inn, Shadwick Place ! Where may 
that be, sir?’ asked the cabman whom IlugJi 
engaged, and whose exi)erience of London was fur 
once at fault. 

* Drive to St Lawrence’s Lane — you know that, 
I supposCj’ answered Hugh ; ‘ and any one there- 
abouts will tell you where to find the idace I 
speak of,’ 


CHAPTER XXX ni.— THE OLD IXN. 

The inn to which Hugh Ashton chose to drive 
was hard to find, and, when found, not very easy 
of access. Shadwick Place, situated in the purlieus 
of the long and straggling Lane dedicated to St 
Lawrence, in the City of London, has, at first ! 


of the long and straggling Lane dedicated to St 
Lawrence, in the City of London, has, at first 
sight, an inhospitable aspect. Not only are the 
words ‘No Thoroughfare’ conspicuously painte*! 
on a comer house ; but there are rusty iron chains 
which span the gra^s-grown apology for a street, 
and that effectually prevent cart or carriage from 
intruding on the sacred territory. It is necessary 
for intending patrons of ShadwicJds Inn to alight 
and go on foot up to its dmrkling doorway. The 


house of entertainment in question was t!ie very 
antithesis of one of those crowded and noisy 
caravanserais that boast of their many hundr^ 
bedrooms, their lifts, bidhs, and palatial dining- 
halls. There wae no bustle ac Sfaadwick’i, which 
meekly called itself an inn, as if to disclaim any 
rivalry with modem hoteh^ and which in no mey 
courted publicity. ‘ 

A queerer, less obtrusive hostelry tikan Shad- 
wiok’s could not have been found even in the 
City, where quaint old inns not seldom drag on 
a secluded and humble existence. On the lamp 
above the door mij^t be traced, in attenuated 
black letters, the words ‘Shadwick’s Inn;' but 
there were no other signs of its status ; and, indeed, 
the old house, with its dingy blinds and its closed 
door, seemed to affect a private air, and to deplore 
the mej^jire official announcement, in compliance 
with law and the dictates of a harsh excise, over 
the porch, to the effect that somebody was licensed 
to sell wines, spirits, and tobacco. 

There was no touting, just as there were no 
advertisements, on behalf of Shadirick’s. The 
odd little inn appeared rather to rei>el than to 
attract custom. When a guest of more than 
common resolution insisted on efier.ting an entry, 
ho was tolerated, but not welcomed. It might 
have been supposed that .Shadwick, or bis suc- 
cessor, received a fixed annual subsidy, perhaps 
from tlie corporation, to entertain travellers grati.s, 
an<l that he p,ardonahly did what he could to dis- 
courage too brisk a demand for .accommodation 
beneath his roof. London hotels, among which 
we may sweepingly classily inns and coffee-houses, 
arc prone, it is said, to prize the traveller le.ss for 
what he is than for what lie has, and to measure 
the respectfilvility of a new-comer by the amount 
of his luggage. Hugh h.a<l no luggage, unless a 
bundle can be diguiiied by such a tenn. And 
voyagers with bundles are expected to put up with 
very humble, not to say very queer <juart;ers. But 
llugh’.s face and voice and address were so much 
in his favour that the Intndle was condone<l, even 
at Shad wick’s, and the young man was grudgingh'' 
inducted into a bedroom which, if dingy, w.cs 
conventionally clean, and was made free of that, 
well of gloom, the three-cornered little coffee- 
room. Hugh A.shton had a reason, of a sonti- 
meutal character, ]terha]>s, Jur this apparently 
capricious selection of a Im.^tefr -'. If :; had been at 
Shadwick’s before. It wa.s at. uds obi, out-of-the- 
way, and almo.s.t inacci-.-siblc inn ihat. his father 
ami himself liad put up on lamlitig after their 
homeward voyage from .Australia, (deorge Ashton 
had known of the ])Iace, through some accident, 
mo.st likely, and had treasured llie recollection of 
it in his memory, ])Teci.scly a.s Romeo cherished the 
remcrnlirance of the Mantuan Apothecary wdio 
might be counted on for the supply of poison at 
a critical moment. ‘ 1 wanted to find a place ’ — 
Hugh well remembered what his dead father’s 
words had been — ‘ where I should be in London, 
and yet as far remote from the London I once 
knew, as if I w'ere in Africa or Greenland ; a place, 
in fact, where no Pall-Mall lounger or gossip of 
the clubs could possibly come across me. A 
better hermitage than this, no man could wish for.’ 
And for his father’s sake, and because of that 
strong and vicwle.ss chain of which habit and 
memory forge the links, Hugh had come back to 
Shadwick’s. 
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In his then fi'ame of mind, Hugh might have 
taken up his abode in much more pretentious 
establishments ^nthout finding any that suited so 
well with his humour. Shadwick’s was a good 
deal more comiortaKle, in a smoke-dried and sun- 
less sort of Way, than mi^ht at first si^t have 
be^n conjectured. Shrinking strangers from the 
country wondered that its beds were so clean. 
The scrubby little waiter and the sad-eyed 
chambermaids knew their duties. The old clock 
that ticked so loudly in the triangular coffee-room 
was right to a minute. The steady fire gave out 
much heat. The dark old boxes of worm-eaten 
wood, a sort of gastronomic pews, within the dusky 
walls of which several generations of Britons had 
dined, were snug, if ill-ventilated. Steaks were 
underdone, but succulent ; and the same might 
be said of chops, and of the cut from the joint ; 
while for oyster-sauce, fried whiting, mackerel, and 
marrow-pudding, Shadwick’s owned few equals, 
and no superior. 

The great charm for a man of leisure and of a 
vivid imagination, in this extraordinary old inn, 
was the poetry of it. An inn is rarely romantic, 
and the City of London is a very odd place in 
which to seek for the spirit of poetry — and yet 
it may be found. Nowhere else can there be such 
contrasts, between clamorous eagerness and silent, 
dull decay, between swarming crowds and empty 
courts or* lanes, as in the commercial kernel of 
the most populous city in Europe or tlie world. 
There was something solemn, and almost touching, 
in the hush and quiet of Shadwick Place, with 
the surging roar and hum of the metropolis faintly 
audible, and ever and anon the striking of a score 
of simultaneous church clocks, or the deep-toned 
thunder of the air-shaking bell of St Paul’s hard 

From this old inn, secluded, if ever inn was, 
from the pomps and van if s of the restless world 
that seethed and surgc.u outside, Hugh Ashton 
made las way, not to 'Mr Picker’s jducc of busi- 
ness, but to Mr Dicker’s private residence. So 
great a man as the railway director and capitalist, ! 
lie reasoned, would bo more likely to be found at ' 
that genial season of the year (for it was close I 
tipoii Christmas, and the young litemry lions of i 
the DaUi/ At^tnni<hcr were sharpening their j»eus j 
for a Tiew prose c.avol, m the shape of leading i 
articles wherein inince-pies and morality, ortho- j 
<loxy and pdnrn-pndding, punch and the cardinal j 
virtue's, were most picturesquely to be; blended j 
together) at home than at liis civic couuting- 
iiouso, I 

The name and address of Arthur Wadmore ' 
Dicker, Esq., had been easily discovered by the 
help nf the obese Postal Directory which decorated 
a mahogany shelf in the coffee-room (T SJuidwick’s 
Inn. And Hugh Ashton, who had no social 
.scruples to deter him from availing himself of the 
good offices of whatsoever omnibus, blue, green, 
yellow, or of that rich magenta wliich such public 
stage-carriages occasionally affect, would serve his 
turn, easily got himself conveyed to the vicinity 
of the rich man’s dwelling. Mr Dicker’.s town- 
house was a town-house indeed, what in France 
would have been known by the style of hotel, 
and in Italy could not have escaped being dubbed 
a palace, one of those tremendous stuccoed man- 
sions that domineer over Hyde Park, like so many , 
robber fortresses tamed down to suit the present j 


law-respecting epoch, and at the stately doors of 
which bewildered foreign travellers have been 
known to knock, addressing the disgusted footmen 
as ‘gar9on’ or ‘kellner,’ and asking, in continental 
speech, for rooms, dinner, and hot bath, under 
the mistaken idea that the ‘Qrosvenor’ or the 
‘ Langham’ had been reached at last. 

Hugh walked up and down once or twice before 
he ^lied his hand to the steel knocker, with 
anvil to correspond, a pattern of severe simplicity, 
on Mr Dickers door. It is xtot always without 
some excusable hesitation that a poor man ven- 
tures to pay Dives, in the midst of his purple 
and fine Imen, the compliment of a caH 

A magnate’s surrounaings are often by ftir more 
formidable or imposing than the magnato himself; 
just as a Lord Mayor, divested of pomp and 
state, his robes and jewel, his javelin-men, sword- 
bearer, chaplain, gilt coach, and men in armomv 
might be mistaken for any undistinguished citizen 
with an umbrella. Hugh, however, grew vexed 
with himseK for his own diffidence, and brought 
the steel knocker into close contact with the steel 
anvil. 

Mr Dicker’s powdered lackeys and Mr DickePs 
apoplectic hall porter did not receive Hugh with 
any enthusiasm. They were evidently of opinion 
ihat ‘the young seafaring party,’ as they after- 
wards described him over their beer in the ser- 
vants’ hall, had committed a grave offence in 
knocking where he should have nmg. But they 
forgave him, in consideration of his youth and 
air of manly confidence, and told him, languidly, 
that Mr Dicker was in the City, and would not 
leave the City until four o’clock, ‘or perhaps five;' 
a piece of information that was imparted regret- 
fully, so it seemed, and with a sort of pity for 
the unfortunate master of the fine house, and who 
probably worked a great deal harder than any 
.servant ” in his pay. Even Hugh could see a 
certain incongruity between Mr Dicker’s palatial 
mansion, with its liveried Irungers in the marbled 
cntrance-hall, its iunumeralffe plate-glass windows, 
and the hammer-clothed carriage at the door, with 
the wigged coachm.an dozing on the box, and the 
superb bays clattering their silver harness, and 
tossing their handsome heads, and the feverish 
flurry and care of Mr Dicker’s own existence. 

Hugh turned his back on fashionable Ijonclon, 
and went eastwards again among the narrowing 
streets nhich even the tJreat Firt; failed to widen, 
and the thickening swarms of busiiies.s men, from 
the merchant-prince to the incssengor fresh from 
his bracket, that jostled one another wliere once 
the Wild Prince, with overgrown Sir John rolling 
along at his side, Jind all tiie ruffianly swash- 
bucklers, Nym, Bardolph, Pistol, and the rest, 
swaggering at his heels, received the aalutetions of 
ffut-capped prentices and smug citizens of Cheape. 
Ai-rived at Guildhall Chambers, Hugh s(mt in his 
name. ‘You’ll have to wait a goodish time, 
young man !’ said the clerk whose stool was the 
nearest to the open door of the waiting-room. 

‘ There ’s plenty before you , you see.’ And indeed 
there were a good many suitors for the ^vantage 
of an interview with the great Mr Dicker. A 
cabinet minister, or the editor-in-chief of the 
Jupiter newspaper, is not mbre besieged and beset 
than are those gold-compelling sons of Fortune 
Who are reputed to be always lucky in their deal- 
ings and who can cuU me auriferous rose of 
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commerce without priSkinu their deft fingers with 
the thorns that it However, Hugh had not 
so long to wait as the sympathetic clerk had pre- 
dicted. 

‘Mr Bicker will see you now, sir,’ said a 
meamuga, busing up ; and once more was Hugh 
usherm into thn capitalist’s presence. 


HTXLISA^^ OF SUN-POWEE 

iHt in England who possess practically un- 
limited stores of fuel, and who on the other hand 
are supplied with provokingly short rations of 
sunshine, the utilisation of solar heat has never 
occupied the attention the subject deserves. We 
therefore have little hesitation in bringing under 
our readers’ notice one of the many curious 
machines that were shewn at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion — a model of the Solar Heat Engine invented 
by M. Mouchot. The model was adapted merely 
for the purposes of cookery, and on fine days 
operated in that important but somewhat limited 
sphere of usefulness. The original engine — of 
which we propose to speak in connection with 
the researches of Captain John Ericsson, and the 
BtUl more recent experiments of Mr William 
Adams in .he same diroi’tion—Kievelops one-half 
horse-power by the sole euci^fy of the sun’s heat, 
which is collected and concentrated by means of 
flat reflectors. 

The Mouchot engine consists of a gigantic lamp- 
shade some nine feet wide at the open end, 
which is turned continually towards the sun by 
an automatic clock-work movement The interior 
of this cone is formed of silvered glass, and the 
sides being at an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the axis, the solar rays are of course reflected 
towards that axis at full right angles. A cylin- 
drical copper boiler is placed within this conical 
reflector, and occupies the same relative position 
to it as does the chimney of an Argand gas-burner 
to the lamp-shade around it. The boiler is annular 
in shape, being formed of an inner and outer 
envelope of copper two inches apart except at 
the beU-shaped top, where a space of eleven inches 
forms a steam dome. The surface of the boiler 
is blackened with a dead black, in order to 
increase its absorptive pow^er ; whilst the wasteful 
effects of radiation and of convection of heat by 
air-currents are guarded against by the interposi- 
tion of a glass envelope between the boiler and 
the reflector. This glass serves two purfjoses : 
it cuts off the exit of all heat-rays, to the entrance 
of which it presents no bar ; and it incloses a two- 
inch thick cushion of air, which serves admirably 
as a non-conducting jacketing to the boiler. Steam- 
pipes, safety-valve, and all the usual adjuncts of 
a steam-boiler, complete the arrangement of M. 
Mouchot’s Solar Engine, which is capable of 
furnishing a half horse-power to any pump, steam- 
engine, or agricultural^ machine to which it may 
be connected, or else the equivalent of that power 
in heat to any distillery, brewery, or os at thq 
Paris Exhibition, in the operations of cookery. 


Improvements in matter of detail may doubtless 
be looked for in this machine, which recommends 
itself by reason of the comparative compai tnoss of 
its arrangement. In the proportions of t)i *. boiler 
and in the inclination of the *lnirrors, exi oricnce 
may suggest improvement. As a matter of fact^ it 
was found that the mirrors in use in the earlier 
experiments were too thin to renect perfectly the 
whole of the incident ravs. Nevertheless it is 
evident that the capacity of the machine is strictly 
limited hy the size of the cone, which can hardly 
be magnified to any great extent w'ithout a dispro- 
portionate cost in giving to it sufficient strength. 
This aspect of the question seems to have struck 
Mr William Adams of Bombay, who has recently 
published a pamphlet on the subject detailing his 
experiments. He is very sanguine as to the possi- 
bility of utilising sun-power in India, not to 
replace the use of ordinary means, but as an auxil- 
iary during the dry season. It is at tliis time of 
the year that many giuning-mills arc alone in 
action, and he calculates that a general saving of 
twenty-five per cent, in the cost of fuel might be 
efiected in India by the judicious application of 
solar heat. 

Mr Ad.ams had possessed hiinself of a vertical 
copper boiler of the Mouchot description, when he 
abandoned tlie system of the conical reflector in 
favour of a imiaher of mirrors formed of flat plates 
of .si] vert’d gla.s.s. Seven of tliese mirrors gave a 
reflecting .surface of one hundred and fifty feet, 
und in an hour evaporated over one thousand 
cubic inches of water. This does not represent the 
actual power, howtiver ; for the boiler, being but 
.sixteen inche.s wide, and the focu.s of the mirrors 
being twenty-four inches wide, at least one-third 
of the etfeitivc heat must have heen di.s.sipated. 
Even with this unsuitable boiler, the experiments 
were vt-.y rem.ukahle, aiul arc noteworthy as being 
made upon tiie very scene of future promise of 
practical succe.ss. With twelve gallons of water 
111 the boiler, imd with the foci of sixteen mirrors 
turned upon it at 7.30 a.m., there was a jires- 
sure of ten pound.s effective at eight o’clock ; 

I and at 8.30 the steam blew off at the safety-valve 
j at seventy pounds. On the next occivsion, at 7.30 
! A.M. the steam rose to fifty-five pound.s effective 
I)rcs.sm’c at 8.30, at which time steam was turned 
on to a two-and-a-half horac-i>', pump, which it 
kept in action at a pre&sure of ' hiviy jiounds. To 
shew tlie pos.sibility of uti!i.“i.ig the licat in the 
operations of distilling and couimry, the steam at 
sixty pounds was turned into a twenty-gallon cask 
of w'ater, but without jiroduciug ebullition. Dis- 
connected and again raised to fifty pounds pressure, 
the steam when again turned into the cask pro- 
duced continuous ebullition, so that thirty-two 
gal]on.s of water were kept boiling by the sole 
agency of the sun’s rays ; a circumstance characte- 
rised by Mr Adams as wholly unprecedented. He 
adds that there is no mechanical difficulty in 
keeping the foci on the boiler from sunrise to 
sunset. 

Mr Adams proposes merely to supplement exist- 
ing steam arrangements in India by this auxiliary 
power. In private houses however, for cookery, 
for the production of ice, and for driving punkahs, 
there would seem to be an exceptionally clear field 
for this invention. There is something fascina- 
tingly ingenious in the idea of turning the exube- 
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ranee of Sol’s power to two such opposite purposes 
as the production of heat for the Idtchen and of 
ice for the diaing-room. We must turn now 
however, to the more comprehensive dreams of 
Captain Ericsson «Dnceming the future employ- 
ment of solar heat. 

•Captain Ericsson is well known as an ingenious 
and indefatigable investigator of the phenomena 
of radiation, for examining which he has devised 
man3r curious machines. The Solar Engine devised 
by^ him was presented to the French Academy of 
Sciences, and was so constructed as to serve as a 
meter of the solar energy, and as an example of 
an engine that could supply motion without tlte 
aid of steam; the motion to proceed from the direct 
action of the sun only ! The theoretical results 
obtained by this instrument, as also by a long 
series of careful experiments in other directions, 
coincide very remarkably with the practical out- 
come of the researches of Messrs Mouchot and 
Adams. Mouchot’s one-half horse-power was 
obtained from about fifty feet of reflecting surface ; 
Adams’ two and a half horse-power from an efli- 
cient surface of about two hundred and thirty feet ; 
whilst Captain Ericsson estimates on other grounds 
that one hundred square feet of reflectors afford 
an efficient energy of one horse-power. It will 
thus be seen that the proportions are in each 
of these cases almost identical. The theoretical 
reasoning is as follow.s; The solar energy during 
nine hours a day between the latitude.s of forty- 
five degrees north and south of the equator 
averages fully three and a half units of heat iier 
scjuare foot per minute, equivalent to a theo- 
retical dynamic energy of two thousand seven 
hundred and two foot-pounds. Upon a space of 
ten feet square this energy will he two hundred 
and seventy thousand two hundred foot-pounds ; 
and this divided by tliirtv-three thousand, the 
standard of one horse-po\. . , gives a result of over 
eight horse-power. It is ivell known to engineers 
however, tliat the theoretical power of heat is 
never practically educed by even the most pcifcct 
of machines, and Ciiptaiu Ericsson thcrefijre fi.xcs 
one horse-power .as the practical equivalent of 
each hundred .stjuare feel (ecpial to ten feet square) 
of reflecting suiliice. This estimate, .as wo before 
remarked, .agrees very closely witli the results 
obtained by Messrs Mouchot and Adams. 

With ::;udi an untapped and inexhaustible supply 
of power at command as this estimate of solar 
heat implies, it would seem that the world need 
ne\er fear the exhaustion of existent coal-fields. 
There are vast regions of tlie earth exposed to 
the blaze of a tropical sun, uninhabitcal by man, 
and seemingly destined to be for ever desert. 
Wlien the necessity shall arise however, tliese 
inhospitable regions may very posvsibly become 
the grand purveyors of power to the world at 
large, on a scale much more vast than are at 
present the coal-fields of England. The New 
World, Lower California, the table-lands of Mexico, 
and the west coast of South America pre.sent 
regions suificient to furnish power almost impos- 
sible to calculate or conceive. Captain Ericsson, 
in dealing with this aspect of the subject, takes 
a strip of territory eight thousand miles long by 
only one mile in breadth, taking portions from 
all parts of the regions we have namcA His 
calculation, which is very simple, but into which 
we need not enter, gives the astounding result 


that this sample of the world’s desert lands is 
capable of furnishing motive-power for over twenty- 
two million steam-engines, each of one hundred 
horse-power, for nine hours pet day. 


THE SCOTTISH BANKER’S DILEMMA. 

IN TWO CHATTEES.— -OHAPTER II. 

Dismay fell on the quiet little bank in ToUkirk. 
The former uneasiness became in the office a 
panic. Hamilton had been made ill by the 
anxiety of his position, ami was in bed on the 
day that Mr Traill's deficiency occurred. After 
closely scrutinising every entiy in the books, 
Traill came to the conclusion that he had not 
paid the money in excess to any one, and that 
the notes must have been stolen by some OM on 
the premises. The bank’s safe was duly examined ; 
but the locks bore no marks of being tampered 
with. The windows and doors of the office were 
unaffected ; and Mr DuflTs domestics — who swept 
out the office — had been his servants and were 
known to him for years. The matter was on this 
occasion reported to the bank’s head office ; but 
thence came the cold intimation that no further 
deficiency could be made good, and referring the 
bank agents to their recent letter to that effect of 
such and such a date. 

Mr Duff began to think the place was 
haunted. Wherever the money was gone, it had 
to be paid up ; raising the total losses made in 
this mysterious way to the unpalatable sum of 
fourteen hundred pounds in less than three 
months. The mystery was all the deeper that 
during the day of the difference in Traill’s cash 
it had li.appencd there had not been a single 
cash payment amounting to five hundred pounds. 
Then there came vague rumours — such as the 
police, had the matter passed into their hands, 
would certainly have made use of — that there 


itinerant locksmith, 


gipsy. 


neighbourhood to whom iiopular rumour attrib- 
uted almost miraculous power in the mauipula- 
tion of locks. Yet it would take a very clever 
locksmith indeed to oiien the Central Bank’s safe 
unheard in the house, and to close it again with- 
out leaving traces of his work. The safe had a 
foundation of eight feet of stone, and was coated 
on the floor, w.all, and roof with a two-inch plate 
of solid iron. The doors were of course of iron, 
and each — there were four doors — had two keys 
and separate locks. Through the lock of fhe 
outer iron door an iron bolt was each evening 
shot down fn.m Mr Duffs bedroom above, and 
while that bolt was down, no key in the world 
could open the door. It was necessary to be in 
Mr Duff’s bedroom before the bolt could be drawn 
or dropped. It was extremely improbable that 
there were any in ToUkirk who could, even with 
the necessary keys in their hands, find their way 
into the strong-room unaided. 

No longer w.as Mr Diilf able to leave the bank 
with an easv mind for a two-o’clock luncheon — with 
forty winks to foUow— as had been his custom 
these twenty years, lie was closely on the watch. 
Yet there w'as no visible cause for suspicion. 
Bankers and clerks were fast becoming demoralised 
—in the military sense— from sheer fright, accele- 
rated by mvstcry, and a sense of utter helplessness 
id face of it. Mr Dufl' might far better be losing 
his fortune on the Stock Exchange, or throwing his 
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moner away on taxf specolatlcms ; ia these there no heed to his presence, but passed him, making 
would be some remote chance of profit, if not straight for the safe-door. In the dim light, to 
satirfadion in losing his proper^. His bark his astonishment, he distinguished the fixed, even 
had up to this time sailed in smooth seas, had rigid features of his friend and partner Mr Duff ! 
even, mtherto, floated in a sheltered bay, unex- His eyes were wide open, and he moved with 
posed to financial tempests or breakers ; but now his usual deliberation, but with an air of stem 
a leak of a dangerous sort had sprung, as likely, preoccupation quite foreign to his working habits, 
hedmaglned, to ingulf him at his anchorage as any Traill saw at a glance that the banker was walking 
bufleting of waves in open sea. in his sleep. 

Mr Duff became a changed man. He was thin His first impulse was to seize him and wake 
and worn and ill with anxiety and watching, him ; but a moment’s reflection decided him to 
They were all watching. Traill was watching wait the natural issue of events. Mr Duff, with- 
Hamilton ; Hamilton turned a keen glance on the out hesitation or fumbling, chose the right keys 
boys ; the boys kept their eyes very widely open for the outer door, and pushed it, as the lock 
all round. Mr Duff was unwilling to put the sprang back, slowly open ; then the wicket-gate, 
matter in the hands of the local police, knowing the inner iron door, and so on, until he dis- 
that the first to be suspected would be his clerks, appeared silently in the vaull-likc shades of the 
and that the affair would speedily become town strong-room. When be reached the inner safe, he 
gossip. Secretly Mr Duff began to think the place took from the well-packed store of pound-notes— 
was bewitched. Traill eagerlv watching him from the door — a 


was bewitched. Traill eagerly watching him from the door — a 

His partner, Gleorge Traill, being called upon to bundle containing five hundred ; he then noise- 
pay up half of the five hundred pounds, resolved Icssly shut and locked each door as he retreated, 
to get to the bottom of the matter. He had a bed He jiaseed within arm’s-length of Traill, bearing 
fitted up in the banker’s business-room, and deter- the bundle of notes, the keys, and his lighted 
mined to spend his nights there until some solu- candle ; left the office — followed by his jiartner — 
tion of the problem presented itself. His transfer walked slowly u])-stairs to his bedroom, where ho 
from the Aberdeen branch seemed just then to deliberately dropped the bolt back in its place, 
prove a bad bargain. The keys of the safe, it and finally laid the keys carefully, apparently 
should be mentioned, numbering eight, were counting them, in their usual place in the box 
placed every night after the locking up of the fixed in the wall for tlie purpose. Traill expected 
safe and the dropping of the iron bolt from j he would then retire to lied ; but it was evident 
the banker’s bedroom, in a strong-box, the j that the somnanil mlist had not finished his night’s 


key of which was always carried by Mr Duff. 


Having saftdy put away the keys, he 


George Traill, anned with a revolver, in spite of lifted hi.^ candle and again went down-stairs, 
Marys protests and Mr Duffs jeers, occupied the carrying the notes in his baud. Traill followed 
room when the bed had been fitted there, and him through the kitchen and out into the court- 
waited philosophically the course of events. He yard behind. With the same purpose-likc dclibe- 
slcpt little for the first night or two ; but no ration that ho had shewn at the safe, he now 
intruder came to disturb his repose. The long marched to — the unvami-shed truth, O romantic 
dull hours crept on without adventure or other reader, must be recorded-— to the Pig-sty I Arrived 
result than to make Traill sleepy and cross during there, lie lifted loose ftdd of tliatch that re.sf.ed 
the following days. The bankers w'ere beginning on a slab of stone in the rickety roof, secreted 
to despair of discovering the thief. Yet Traill-^- the bundle of notes there, replaced the thatch 
despite Mr Duff’s perfectly reasonable argument carefully, and then turned witli an air of relief 
that if any man broke into the safe it would not and went indoors. 

be merely five hundred pounds that would satisfy Traill did not disturb him, did not even take 
him, nor would he likely risk a second or thirll the trouble to follow his jiurtncr to .see if he 
visit — continued to spend his nights in the bank. reached his bed saf ely, but Ki>rang eagerly to the 

At daybreak, however, on a certain morning in loose fliatch, in which, siiug’v' iviiig, lie found the 
the following week, Traill, who slept very ligfitly, comfortable sum of one liioiis iivi nine buiidred 
was suddenly awakened and startled by hearing i pound.s in bank-notes! He could not help laugli- 
the bolt that passed through the lock of the outer ; ing as Ik^ stood there in the dim gray morning, 
door of tlie safe drawn sharply up. lie could hardly j hardly half-clad, for tlie jmrsuit had not been 
believe the evidence of his cars, thinking that without excitenienf. ‘ An expiuisive roofing for 
perhaps he had dreamed. But the ‘click’ was Dufl’s pig.s,’ he murmured, gathering the various 
still reverberating, exaggerated as all sounds are in ' dusty bundles together and retreating indoors 
the stillness of night. If the holt wa.s really lifted, from the cold morning air. 
the person that drew it ^ must he in tlie room 

where Mr Duff slept. Traill was a courageous ‘ I think. Duff,’ said Traill seriously when they 
man ; but in spite of himself, he trembled as he met in the office after breakfast — ‘ I tbink# to 
felt for and examined his revolver. When the make certain that no thief, or witch, or-gnost 
reverberation subsided, there was a silence for a has been tampering with the cash during the 
few moments as of Death, Sleep’s twin brother. | night, we had better count the cash henceforth 
Then he thought he heard, far off, a door open, { in the morning as well as at night ; that will 
followed by a step on the stairs. Then a light ! make certain whether the money disappears by 
shewed at the seam under the door ; presently j night or during the day.’ 


the door opened, and. a man entered, carrying in 
one hand a lighted candle, in the other a bunch of 
keys. The revolver was firmly held in Traill’s 


Mr Duff assented. 

‘ Suppose you begin thi.s morning.’ 

Again Mr Duff assented ; and with reluctant 


grip, and before firing, lie was about to utter U | fingers, at his partner’s suggestion, counted the 
o*y of warning, when he noted that the figure paid j money!, ‘dPowers of Darkness 1 ’ he exclaimed, ‘ I 
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Hball aot ettajr another day in this honse. The 
esah is again five hundred pounds short ! ’ Had 
Mr Duff not her a a remarkably bald man, he 
would have probahly tom his hair in agony. 

‘How much do you reckon your pigs cost you 
annually, Duff ? ' V raill asked with apparent irrele- 
vance and, OB Mr Duff thought, flippancy. 

‘Pigs! Hang the pigs! Hang the bank! 

and Yes ; I mean to resign my office. I'm 

not going to remain here to be robbed and ruined.’ 

‘ 1 see you are putting a new roof on your sty, 
and papering it,’ Traill went on sententiously. 
‘Sparing no expense on it. Doing the thing 
stylishly, eh ?’ 

‘ Are you mad, Traill ? ’ 

‘ Well, let me see. At the rate of two thousand 
pounds, say, in three months, that pig-sty will cost 
you and me just about eight thousand pounds a 
year.’ Traill was apparently in his gravest mood. 
‘That’s pretty moderate, eh V 

‘ Poor Traill ! The loss of his money lias taken 
his brain. What demon has entered this house?’ 
sighed Mr Duff in the presence of a despair more 
tragic even than his own. 

‘Look here, old fellow!’ said Traill, suddenly 
bursting into laughter — ‘ look here ! I fonml these 
in the roof of your pig-sty this morning ; and 
what is more, I saw you put them there with your 
own hands.' 

‘ Prodigious ! ’ 

Yes, all the missing money was there. The 
iianker gave a champagne dinner to his delighted 
clerics on the evening of that day. His owm health, 
however, was in rather a bad way. In a month 
or two he resigned his office, retiring on a liberal 
pension to his farm ; and in order to compensate 
James Hamilton for all his recent trouble .and 
misery, Mr Duff requested, as a personal and final 
favour, that the Directors might appoint him to 
the position of Assistant- v nt wdth (Icorgc Traill ; 
a proposal which the l-'i.cctors favourably enter- 
tained. These offices both of the gentlemen liold 
with honour to this day. It may be mentioned 
too that (loorgc Traill mid James Hamilton are- 
now brothers-in-law, each having in due time 
wedded one of Mr Dufr.s daughters. The bank is 
.Tames Hamilton’s home ; while CJeorcre Traill has 
rented a farm adjoining Mr Dulfs. The fresh 
country air, and exercise, and fishing, and un- 
limited ilHng — all enforced on him by the iloctor 
as tin- be.st medicine — have put an end to the 
old banker’s somnambulistic ramble.s. 


NOTES OF A NATITPALTST ON HOARD 
THE CHALLENGER, 

To those who arc weary of society .and its w'ays, a 
cruise such as that of Mr Mosely’s on board' tlie 
Ghallenijcr must appear in the last degree en joyable. 
Around him was the freshness of the briny air, 
for which the denizen of dusty cities pines in vain ; 
superb ocean views stretched on every side ; while- 
on shore an ever- changing scene greeted his eye. 
One day it might be the rich green valleys of 
Madeira and the refreshing coolness of its pine- 
woods ; and the next the half-tropic glare of the 
tawny sun-parched Cape de Verds. 

In his Notes of a Naturalist on Board the Chal- 
lenger, Mr Mosely has dwelt more on the instruc- 
tive than on the amusing or enjoyable side of 


expenenees, but he and the crew were not con- 
demned to the all work and no play which is 
proverbially known to make Jack a dull boy. 
Sometimes tiiey temper^ their scientific pursuits 
with occasional recreation. A seining-party, for 
instance, was organised at St Jago ; and among 
the spoil in the seine-net was a large shark four- 
teen feet long. It struggled hard for life, but 
was at last hauled up high and dry, and handed 
over to the tender mercies of the sailors, who 
never have any pity for a shark. Very wonder- 
ful were St Paul’s Rocks and Fernando da Noronha. 
Barren crags in mid-ocean, inhabited by thousands 
of sea-birds, noddies and boobies, whose storm- 
swept nests cluster thick on every ledge. Fer- 
nando da Noronha has a Brazilian convict settle- 
ment, in addition to its numerous bird colonies. 
The land is fertile ; and the wretched inhabitants 
have round their huts plantations of sugar-cane, 
maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, bananas, and 
melons. The fauna and flora are closely allied 
to those of South America, 

Bahia, on the coast of Brazil, much resembles 
Lisbon ; but has an eastern look, which it owes 
to the bright tropical verdure of its palms and 
bananas. An excursion was made to a patch of the 
primeval forest which creeps up to within a short 
distance of the town. Here they were wandering 
in the subdued greenish gloom beneath the shadow 
of lofty trees, wlien all of a sudden a short stifled 
shriek ending in a hiss was heard, and the negro 
guide in a state of great excitement called out : 
‘Toucan! toucan!’ Mr Mosely fired, and hit a 
large bird with vivid plumage of jet black, bright 
orange, and brilliant red. This beauty shewed 
fight even in the last extremity, and in the very 
act of dying, bit the naturalist’s hand severely as 
he lifted it from the ground. In a small pond 
close to the town of Oaxoeira, in Brazil, is a small 
variety of the toad, which has a cry like a loud 
harsh cat’s mew. Mounted on mules, the whole 
party rode twenty-eight miles inland to the Fair 
of St Anne’s. The chief attraction was the cattle- 
market, which Avas composed of vast herds of 
half-wild cattle- These cattle were tended by 
vaqueiros — men of all the intermediate shades of 
colour between black and white. They wear 
leather coats, leather breeches, long boots with 
huge spurs, and high, conical, broad-brimmed 
h;uthcr hats. Slavery still exists in Brazil ; but 
a law is now in force by Avhich every child bom 
in the country is declared free. Slaves are allowed 
to buy themselves o(f ; and at Claxoeira a very 
pretty girl came to beg from the English party. 

‘ She Avas collecting money,’ she said, ‘ to buy her 
freedom ; for her master was A'ery cruel, and beat 
her every tlay.’ 

Tristan da Diinha is one of a group of barren 
and desolate islands. Despite its terrible climate, 
it is well Avooded AA'ith a tree resembling the yew, 
the PhylKa nrhoren. Formerly, rabbits, goats, and 
pigs were pleutilul ; but now they are not to be 
found, and the cattle imported by the settlers 
often perish during the winter from the severity 
of the weather, inaccessible Island, another of 
the group, was next visited j and here, to the 
surprise of eA’'ery one, two njen were descried by 
aid of the ship’s glass standing on the barren ^ore, 
and gazing fixedly at the ship. After breakfast, 
tlte captain went ashore and brought them off. 
They were a couple of Germans, who had been 


e.: 
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landed two years before from a whaling-ehip 
on this barren inaccessible rock. Their object 
was to hunt foivseals; but in this expectation 
they had been miserably disappointed, and had 
endtixed all manner of hardships and priva- 
tions short of actual famine. They had a hut 
and a patch of potato-ground, and kept their 
larder tolerably well supplied with bh-ds and 
wild-pig. One of them guided a party from 
the ship to a penguin rookery. It M'as in a dense 
sea of tussock-grass higher than a man's head. In 
this grass thicket the birds nestle and shelter; 
a lane a yard wide, beaten black and hard, 
leads through the entire length of the rookery ; 
and from this main street smaller thoroughfares 
diverge on each hand. ‘The stench of this 
penguin paradise was,' Mr Mosely says, ‘over- 
powering, and the yelling of the birds perfectly 
terrifying.’ The nests were placed so thickly 
that it was impossible to avoid treading at every 
step on eggs or yoiiug birds ; nor were the pen- 
guins slow to express their disgust at the clumsy 
intruder. Our naturalist thus relates his experi- 
ences ; ‘ A parent bird sits on each nest, with its 
sharp beak erect and open ready to bite, yelling 
savagely “ Caa, caa, urr-urr," its red eye gleaming, 
and its plumes at half-cock quivering with rage. ; 
No sooner are your legs within reach, than they 
are furiously bitten.' Nightingale Island, the 
smallest of the Tristan group, has a series of caves 
in the low cliffs along the sliore, much frequented j 
by fur-seals. It has also penguin rookeries, j 
through which are scattered the cylindrical nests j 
of the molly raauk, a species of albatross. i 

At the Cape of Good Hope the wanderers ; 
were reminded of home ; the hills about the | 
Cape look not unlike Scotch moorland .‘scenery, \ 
and are everywhere covered with low bushes 1 
without trees. There are no bright greens in I 
the colouring ; a brownish neutral hue prevails. | 
During the flowering season, this sombre lint ! 
gives way to a brilliant flush of transitory { 
beauty ; handsome heaths, .splendid pelargoniums, ' 
bright-coloured everlastings, shewy gladioli, and 
stately white arums vie with each other in lend- 1 
ing the most vivid and striking : effects to the 
many-hued mosaia The slopes and mounds of 
Table Mountain are covered with the wonderful 
silver tree, whose leaves shine like burnished 
silver, and impart a splendid lustoe to the land- 
scape. Baboons are plentiful among the hiUs, their 
warning cries resounding on every side. Par- 
tridges, quails, and antelopes abound. The owner 
of an ostrich-farm which the party from the 
Challenger inspected, told them that a kick from 
an ostrich was very dangerous, and that the best 
thing an unarmed man could do when attacked 
by an ostrich was to lie down flat on the ground, 
and let the bird walk over him until it was tired. 
A simple operation no doubt, but one requiring 
considerable nerve. 

Prince Edward Islands and the Crozet Islands, 
on which they disembarked, were covered with 
mow. The lower part of Marion Island stretches 
along the shore with large compact convex masses 
of a plant called the Awrella sdago, which is a 
typiem plant of all these southern islands. Grass ' 
was mingled with this plant, and patches of the 
Kerguelen cabbage. The albatross and different 
species of gulls build their nests among the rank 
lierbage ; and in the bare peaty ground there was 


a rookery of king-penguins, enormous birds which 
I stand as high as a man's waist. The Crozet 
Islands are similar to the Prince Edward Islands, 
and in addition to sea-birds, are stocked with wild 
pigs and rabbits. Kerguelen^ Land, at which 
they next touched, is tlie chosen home of mist, 
rain, and snow. It lies within the belt of rain 
at all seasons of the year, and as at has no drying 
winds, it is as completely saturated with moisture 
as a wet sponge. 

The bay in which they landed was a deep 
narrow inlet with dark frowning clifts, reported 
to be full of fur-seals, of which every one was 
anxious to shoot as many as possible ; conse- 
(juently a rush was made to a small herd of crea- 
tures lying on the grass, which were found to he 
sejv-elophants. While the sailors were looking at 
them, Mr Closely saw about a hundred yards off, 
on a little knoll, the head of an animal cautiously 
raised ; it was (i fur-seal, which ho managed to kill 
after a good deal of trouble ; and that with throe 
others constituted the ‘ bag ' of fur-seals at Christ- 
mas Harbour, as the little bay w.as called. Heard 
Island, tlie most northern of the Macdonald group, 
was next vi.^ited. The flora Wiis very poor ; hut 
terns, jienguin.s, Ca]>c pigeons, shags and gulls of 
many 8j>ccies, were jdenliful. Six days after leav- 
ing Heard Island, the first iceberg was sighted ; 
and soon forty in a day was no unusual spectacle. 
These great musses of ice, seen on 'a bright day, 
with the sun flashing into the caves and crevasses 
on their surface, were a most beautiful and .strik- 
ing sight. White was the ground colour of the 
huge blocks, deepening in the cavities into bright 
azure or intense cobalt blue. Flushed with the 
brilliant glories of sunset, they warmed into rosy 
red or bright crimson, passing into shade-s of dee]> 
purjile and aiuljer, which faded as evening fell into 
a cold gray white. 

Leaving tin; southern icefield behind, the Chal- 
lenger steamed into lli4 warm Australian cur- 
rent, and cast anchor off Sand bridge, the seaport 
suburb of Melbourne. English houRe-sj>arrow.s wen; 
disporting themselves on the beach as saucy 
and confident as if on a London street ; but Mr 
Mosely had not come so far merely to interview 
English sparrows, so he made an excursion into 
the Bush. There he .shot a sjdendid paroquet 
and looked out for opossums; but they, more 
wary, kejit up the gum-trees. H<; then tried for 
a lyre-bird; and in scrambling through a dense 
patch of scrub, almost came nlump down upon 
an astonished kangaroo, which disappeared with 
a tremendous bound, and left our naturalist, like 
the father of Lord IJllin’s daughter, ‘lamenting,’ 
and bereft of that addition to his scientific 
stores. 

In the streets of Wellington, the principal town 
of New Zealand, tattooed Maoris ^ere to be met 
at every turn dressed in European costume. The 
fauna and flora of this islaim are very different 
Ixom those of Australia. The general lie of the 
country recalled to them Kerguelen’s Land; hut 
all the valleys and inland slopes are covered with 
a dense growth of forest and bush. 

The Kermadec Islands were passed without 
landing ; and in the gray light of a dull, somewhat 
chilly morning, the Challenger approached the 
Friendly Islands. A pilot-boat, manned by four 
sturdy Tongans, came out to meet her. Except a 
girdle of green screw-pine leaves, they were un- 
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encumbered by do* liog, so that their scientific by boats. The Moros are a fierce warlike race, 
visitors had no diffioulty in perceiving that their When young, the women are remarkably hand- 
colour was a lighi brownish yellow with a tinge some ; they are light-coloured in complexion, 
of red. Their hair was most elaborately got up in and have peculiarly bright eyes. Mound-biri 
a mop of small curls, sticking right up from the are common. They lay an egg about the size 
head, and was coloured a rusty red by nieans of of a hen's egg and bury it in the sand, where 
cbral lime. Their houses are small and oblong, they leave it to be hatched by the heat of the 
and contain no'^irniture except Pandanus mats; sun. In the Philippine Islands the great busi- 
a small sleeping-chamber is partitioned off, and ness of life is cock-fighting. The Chinese shop- 
is furnished with a kaava bowl and pillows, not keepers generally keep a pet cock tied by a string 
of down, but a species of narrow w'ooden stool to a peg outside their doors, and in the intervals 
supported on four lcg.s, on which the neck is of business while away the time by a friendly 
rested during sleep, in order that the elaborate tussle with a neighbour’s bird. At Hong-kong 
coiffure of the Tongau dandies may not be dis- Mr Mosely attended a Chinese dinner-party. 
Arranged. The women are tall, with fine figures, The Chinese are very tasteful in flower decora- 
aud arc most of them handsome. With the trade- tions, and the walls of the room in which the 
wind the Cluillenger, restless as the Wandering feast was .spread were covered with beautiful 
Jew, hastened to Fiji. Mbau, a small island of flowers, arranged on a background of moss. Some 
the group, was one ol‘ the principal seats of canni- of the dainties were peculiar, such as dry dead 
balism ; and Mr Mosely contemplated with shud- caterpillars with a fungus growth attached, and 
dering interest the stone against which the heads eggs pickled and buried for years before being 
of the human victims were dashed previous to eaten. Women were present at this banqiret, but 
being cooked in the oven. ‘ So many heads,’ he no portion of the good things fell to their share, 
says, ‘ have been dashed against this atone, that They sat behind the men, and were supplied with 
it lias happened that human teeth have fallen into dry melon seeds, which they chewed, cracking 
almost all the holes in the .slabs, and have become them in order to extract the kernels, 
jammed there. The slabs were quite full of them.’ After passing the Meangis Island.'', the ship 
Horrible to relate, young women were considered steamed into Humboldt Bay, on the New Guinea 
the liest eating ; and a vegetable, a species of coast, and was immediately surrounded by natives, 
Solanum, was used as a condiment with the baked whose constant cry was, ‘Sigor! sigor!’ which 
flesh. means iron. Some of these men had a hole in the 

A week’s run with the trade-wind brought the septum of the nose, through which was passed a 
ChaU‘;nfi<-.r to the New Hebrides group, where the pair of wild-boar’s tusks fastened together in the 
natives were found to be a short race, with small, form of a crescent. This extraordinary ornament 
badly shaped limbs. Eleven flowering plants projected upon each side over their dark cheeks 
were found on Ilaine Island ; and in a sheltered as far as the eyes. Their houses are built on piles 
spot Mr Mosely .sowed jiumpkin, tomato, capsi- three feet above the water, and are connected by 
cum, water-melon, and Cape gooseberry seeds, bridges. 

Bird.s were the mo.st striking feature of these The Admiralty Islands ■were sighted on the 
islands. They were ;i immense flock.s, which afternoon of the 5th March ; after which came 
literally darkened the air ; herons, turnstones, Japan and the Sandwich Islands. Viewed from 
gulls, terns, gannets, and frig.ate birds. Somerset, the sea, all the island, s o2 this group present a 
Cape York, the noilhernrno.st point of Australia, remarkably barren appearance. Mr Mosely visited 
wa.s reached iii the beginning of Si'ptcmbcr. the crater of Kilauea, and looked from the sur- 
The number and variety of birds in the couiitry rounding cliffs into a fiery seething lake of molten 
around seemed .'surprising. One beauty, a rock, which tossed restlessly back and forward, 
species of the l)!rd of paradise, ^Ir Mosely con- throwing glowing red-hot waves against the bases 
sidered a great prize, not only on account of the of the crags. 

brilliancy of its plumage, but because it is so .shy Tahiti and Juan Fernandez wmro each visited in 
and iliilicfilt to snoot. At the entnance of Torres turn ; then Valparaiso, the Vale of Partidise as it 
Straits they handed on Buoby Island, a bare rock has been called. The party from the Challenger, 
covered with hird.s. On approaching the Arn however, found it not much of an Eden, so far as 
Islands, large quantities of leaves, fruits, flow'cra, beauty went. Not a tree was to be seen, the Andes 
and branche.s floated past them from the shore, were scarcely vi.sible, and the steep hill-sides were 
They anchored off the town of Dohbo, and were] covered with a tall c.andelabra-liko cactus. Our 
speedily visited by a party of Malay notal.dcs naturalist was guided to the top of the Upsellata 
arrayed in fine dresses of coloured silk. Sago- Pass by a travelling barber, an equestrian hair- 
palms abound in the swamp.s, and a species of cutter, who rode with his 8ci.ssors dangling from 
screw-pine with a fruit as large as a man’s head, his saddle-peak. The road was ru^ed and barren 
The trees are so extremely high and large, that in the extreme, and has an imcnviable notoriety 
Mr Mosely says ‘it would take a day to fell for highway murders, which are perpetrated by 
one.’ means of the lasso, in the use of wnicn all classes 

In October the Challenger arrived at the Philip- of the population excel. Mr Mosely saw a young 
pine Islands, whose general appearance recalled girl going to milk cows playfully lasso a young 
to Mr Mosely the scenery of India and Cevlon man with whom she had been flirting, by catching 


to Mr Mosely the scenery of India and Ceylon man with whom she had been flirting, by catching 
—swampy paddy-fields stretched on every side, him round the neck as neatly as possible just as he 
One specially interesting fact in regard to the was going away. 

native population is, that all their houses are This brief sketch of the* observations made by 
pile-dwellings. Some of the houses of the Moros, Mr Mosely during liis celebrated voyage, may 
a Mohammedan race, are raised on piles out •perhaps suffice to induce our readers to peruse a 
in the sea, so that they can only be* approached work full of interest for all who are fond of books 
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of tiravel) and especially for those who would desire 
an acquaintance with the faxina and flora of distant 
land^ In ^ company they may survey the 
glowing tropic . beauty of Brazilian forests, or 
oivonao among sea-elephants on the sunny beach 
of some lancuocked bay, or watch from^ some 
cheerless ledge of rock the dizzy coast-line and 
frowning promontories where the hardy sea-bird 
nestles and rears its young. If prone to such 
inquiries, they may speculate upon national char- 
acter as expressed in the countenance of the | 
sturdy Tongan, the wily Malay, or the dull-eyed I 
native of jfew Hebrides. They may find in all I 
this variety an infinite charm, travelling round 
the world, and noting all that is most curious 
or interesting without travelling beyond their 
comfortable fireside. 


MESS-SCRAPS. 

In the days when the sewing-machine was in its 
earliest infancy, a lady residing in India imported 
one, and for a long time kept its mysterious 
working hid from the ken of her native tailor. 
This functionary was the very slowest of his pro- 
verbially slow ‘ caste,’ and wasted no end of time 
drawling over hem and stitch. One day his 
mistress comes to him arm-laden with yards upon 
yards of some dress fabric. ‘Dirzeo,’ says she, 
‘ how long will it take you to run these breadths 
together ? ’ ““ 

‘Tree day, Missis,’ replies Dirzee. ‘Missis 
please, plenty too much woik.’ 

‘Three days? Nonsense! Three hours, yon 
mean. You are a very lazy man, and I ’ll *cut 
your pay. Give me the stud; I’ll do it myself.’ 
Then the lady retires to her boudoir, from the 
inmost penetralia of which a sharp and continuous 
click and whir reach the tailor’.s ears. lie can’t 
make out what the sound is, and he is much loo 
lazy to speculate on it.. He continues to ‘chew 
betel,’ and yawningly to ply needle and thread. 

Afto an hour or two, ‘Missis’ comes back, and 
throwing at Mr Dirzee’s feet the raw material, 
now fashioned into a coinjileted skirt, says ; 
‘ There ! See ! You wanted three days, 3’^ou 
sleepy fellow, to finish this, and I have done it 
abeady.’ 

Astonished, Dbzee turns over the draperj-, 
examines the seams, scrutinises the stitch, and 
satisfies himself that all is proper and according 
to tailors’ rule. He is confounded. It passes 
his understanding. Tliere lies the work done and 
no mistake. But how ? He springs up from the 
mat on which he has been squatting ; he kicks 
over the little brass vessel which holds his drink- 
ing-water ; he scatters right and left thread, 
needles, thimble ; he stops not to put on his 
sandals or to adjust loosened turban and waist- 
cloth. Scared and bewildered, he runs for very 
life into the bazaar, shouting as he goes along : 
‘Shltani shitan! [the Evil one! the Evil one!] 
He do tailor business that Mem’s house. 1 
listen ! I hear 1 He cry “ Cleek, cleek, deck ! ” 
Two hour time he neber stop cry. Den ! Plenty 
too much true dis word I tell. ISb®^ 
work done finish I I not go back dat bungalow.’ 
And be never did. 


paper, clothing, any^lng and everything, if not 
closely watched or isolated^ Mis a prey to theb 
insatiable little jaws. Yet it was hardly thought 
expedient by an examining board of officers to 
verify the statement of a certain storekeeper who 
explained a deficit of many scores of copper and 
iron holts, rings, lo<&s, and such-like as ‘eaten 
by white ants.’ ‘Too hard to swallow,’ was the 
marginal note of the president. 

In the island of Ceylon -a small force of native 
gunners is maintained to do the drudgery-work 
of the royal artiller3\ The men arc called Gun 
Lascars, and except that they are not intrusted 
with the sole management of the ordnance, are 
disciplined and dressed precisely the same as the 
royal artillery ; indeed they are the counterfeit 
presentment of that con>8, bar their black faces. A 
battery of artillery fresh from England was being 
landed at Colombo, and a few of the Lascars were 
on the wharl’. The European arrivals, unaware 
of the existence of their co])per-coloured ‘ slaveys,’ 
were anxiously inquiring who and what the 
‘niggers’ in blue and gold were, niggers in 
uniform, so like themselves. 

‘ Sergeant,’ says one man, addressing a veteran, 

‘ w’ho is that 'ere bombardier — him with the 
Christy-MinstreLs’-burnt-cork-fttce ? ’ 

‘Him ? Why, don’t you know him ? Tommy 
Atkins, of the A. buttery. Sure, you remember 
him at Woolwich V 

‘Tommy ! that Tommy ? Why, sergeant, he’s 
black!’ 

‘ Of coime he ’s black,’ replies the sergeant. 
‘It’s the hot sun as does it all. First it browns, 
then it reddens, and then — if 3'ou stay here long 
enough — it blackens you, just a.s j’ou sec bread 
tna.«ting afore the fire. Atkin.s has been in 
(.kdomlio more than twelve years ; and if you 
are not in “Bayley’s godowns” j Auglice, the grave- 
yard! by that same time, to Tommy’s complexion 
you’ll come, and a shade 'or two blacker j>crha]>s. 
Write that to your sweetheart by the next over- 
land mail.’ 

A certain colonial legion now extinct pos.sesseil 
at one time an oilicor, who would have well 
passed for own brother to Mrs Mulaprop. His 
knowledge of the meaning of many English 
and other words ami phrases wa.s infinitesimally 
limited, yet his conversation wa : always grandilo- 
quent and interspersed with quoiations or rather 
misijuotations. The je.sl-bouk uf the, mess teemed 
with his quaint absurd siiying.s— some true, some 
i'athered upon him. This one, however, was 
recorded genuine. 

His son became a victim to the tender passion, 

and while the spooning was at its hottest, S 

‘ of ours ’ meets Malaproj) l>erc, and says : ‘ Old 
follow, is it true that son Joe is engaged to Miss 
Diish ? Every one talks so.’ 


‘It matters but little, Captain S- 


replies 


The dektructivenesB of white ants, those pests of,] 
the East Indies, is weR known: wood, leather, 


Malaprop pompously, ‘ what people talk. There 
are always so many cunards flying about that it is 
difiicult to believe anything. WWever I hear, I 
swallow with a dose of salts. Joe is not affianced. 
Miss Dash has certainly enamelled him, completely 
enamelled him. He has put her otlxer Voters 
horse di combat; but no betrothal is yet on the 
tapes. That will come, I suppose, of course; 
when, I hardly yet know— but post mortem^ I 
fancy.’ 








If the reader will kindly aubstitate emard for 
the great ship-owner’s name, grain ofBoUfot dose 
of ^ts, enamoured for enamelled, swUore for 
shooters, and ^ve the words their usual pronun- 
ciation, he will .8^ the force of Malaprop’s , 
rejoinder. 

At a competition for Sandfiurst Military College, 
there appeared atnong a host of candidates a young 
gentleman whom we will call Brass. Cramming 
had done much for him, but not quite enough ; 
for at the first glance he takes of the examination 
paper he sees that it is beyond his depth. His 
heart is heavy ; he knows he must be spun ; so 
the happy thought occurs to him of escaping the 
ordeal with flying colours. 

‘Sir,’ he says to an oflicial perambulating the 
room to prevent * cribbing,* ‘ will you pardon my 
asking a question anent these papers / ' 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘With what amount of pay per diem does 
government remunerate a sub-lieutenant of in- 
fantry ? ’ 

The inquiry is hardly in keeping with the 
peripatetic’s occupation, but he answers it never- 
theless, and tells Mr Brass that it is ‘five shillings 
and threepence.’ 

‘ Oh,’ (observes that youth—' five and three — 
sixty-three pence. Considerate?, but trifling ; * and 
he returns to his .scat. Jiut ]>ri?.sently he is up 
again, goe.s to the walking-gentleman, hand.s him 
tile printed questions, and to use his own expres- 
•sioii, ‘ mizzles.’ 

Across the returned page be has written : ‘Can- 
not lie done at tin; price in the metropolitan 
market. Try the provinces.’ 

Tliero oxist.s in the Indian army a regula- 
tion tiiuhu’ which colonels after a certain number 
of years’ sitrvice become entitled to retire from ! 
active duty on a Avel! ■ rned pension of a good | 
many hundreds of puviids sterling ]ier annum. 
'I'his allowam e, going ly the name of ‘ ulf-rcckon- | 
ings,' is the ultimatum of an old oflicer’s exi.steuce; ; 
for this he holds oii, braving all the ill.-' that Indian , 
fle.sh is hi-ir to ; and on this he anticipates the ; 
rcpn.Mluction o! lii.s curries, pLllaus, and chutnics j 
in some (juiet well-ordereii Kuropeau bungalow. ; 
In till? y(?ar 187- , there was held in the vicinity I 
of I'oonah a large cam]) fif exercise, .and all sorts I 
and (• adkious of Itoops were mobilised for the i 
occasion. Among the Jh igadiens was a colonel of j 
a native infantry regiment, whom seniority rather j 
tnan capacity hud jilaced in liis rc.spoiisible com- I 
maud; for truth to .say, our friend was soraewluat j 
in tlie sere and yellow leaf, inactive, had done the 
.stale, all the service he ever intended to, and 
was Imt biding his time for tlie coveted ofl- 
reckonings. During the maiia'uvres, the force he 
led had not been di.stingulslied for its t’/ini and 
dash ; on, the contrary, the tortoise-like pace of 
its movements had elicited the ire of the coin- 
mandcr-iu-chief. 

One morning the final attack was ordered, and 
our Brigadier was instructed to advance hi.s brigaile, 
and crown, at the bayonet’s point, a ridge which 
the sui)PO.sed onemv held. 'The eagle eve of the 


will adTimce mueh more rapidly. There is axtilleiy 
playing on you from the right, and a bo# of 
cavalry is ready to atl^k your left flank. Your 
men will be cut to pieces. Double up ; charge, 
and secure the hill at once 1’ 

To which the Brigadier replies : ‘Captain — — , 
is Sir Charles aware of the nature of the ground 
between this and that ?’ — pointing to the high land. 

‘ Does he know that it is covered with large loose 
stones, cut up with deep ruts, stuck with stumps 
and roots of trees and shrubs, crossed by a wide 
nullah [water-course], and in short is almost 
impassable ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, what then ?’ says the aide-de-camp. 

‘ Only this, my dear young friend, and which, 
please, respectfully convey to the chief. Say, that 
for thirty odd years I have been grilling in this 
presidency; that in three months more I come 
in for my off-reckonings ; and that if he. Sir 
Charles, were as near that Eden, he ’d not risk his 
life and twelve hundred a year over such a break- 
neck line of country, for all the imaginative 
enemies from Cape Comorin to Peshawur. Indeed 
sir, 1 can’t afford to do it.’ 


the su])po.sed enemy held. The eagle eye of the 
chief sees the aforesaid tortoise-like price at which 
the troops, headed by the old colonel on his 
equally old war-horse, are moving, and off gallops 
like the wind an aide-de-camp to stir him up. 
‘Qeueral,’ he says, ‘Sir Charles dc*-#8 that you 


A party of some five or six gentlemen were 
seated one night in the cool veranda of a Singa- 
pore bungalow enjoying Manilla cheroots and other 
Eastern solaces. Among them was a sea-captain of 
the old school and a major of the then East India 
Company’s Madras army. Local and home topics 
being exhausted, personal adventures came on the 
I carpet. Says the skipper : ‘ Vou chaps of the army 
i are. a wild larky set. Me and my mate came foul 
of a lot of you once at liiipees Hotel, Madras, what 
time my crait wa.s laying in those rough surfy 
roads, fij'teen yeans ago come next sou’-west mon- 
soon. We had all me.ssed together, and I ’m afraid 
liad got rather more than three sheets in the wind, 
j had aboard more than we could carry ; so out we 
sails for a spree ; and what do you think we does, 
we seizes and ties a lubbe'. with a lanyard, digs a 
I hole in the bea?;h, shove.s him in chock-a-block xip 
I to Ills neck, then backs astern, and watches the 
; salt spray washing over his figure-head. A 
j rare good lurk ; but it nearly killed him ! ’ 

'Well indeed, that’s odd,’ exclaims the major; 
j ‘ marvellous ! Of that very jjarty 1, then a young 
I lieutenant, was one. I had come down from Arcot, 
i where my old regiment was, and was wasting ray 
j time, my health, and my money in Madras. Yes ! 

I 1 recollect it all a.s if yesterday — the dinner, the 
j sallying out, the hurial. I remember too one of 
j us putting that part into doggerel vcisc, one stanza 
of which ran somcthuig like this : 

We luiried the skippt'r quite close to the, sea; 

Ami how loudly the old salt did bellow, 

For his ne.ck, and his head, .ami his sola topee 
Were all wo left out of the fellow. 

* The sea-faring gentleman had been rude in his 
cups, told us we were only “ locals,” had no militaiy 
rank west of the Cape of Good Hope, were only 
nigger officers, and had otherwise riled us ; so, as 
our friend opposite has just told you, we turned 
him into the .shingle, and didn’t care a pice if 
he never got out again,— Stay ! stay ! The fellow’s 
name and the name of his ship, which I had 
long forgotten, have suddenly occurred to me. 
•Y-e^sI Mayue Brace— Captaiu Mayne Brace of 
the timiling S’ that’s it ! ’ 
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The company,^ har two, burst into a roar of 
laughter. The silent ones were the major and the 
The former did not understand the joke ; 
the latter understood it but too well. Mayne 
Brace was his own name, and the Smiling 
his craft, was at that moment at anchor in the 
harbour hard by. Never for a moment dreauung 
that one of the practical jokers could be present, 
the captain had told as his ‘ good story’ imat had 
actually been done to himself. He never told it 
again. 

L , an army doctor noted for his voracious 

appetite, was quartered in Kingston, .Tamaica, 
and there got yellow- fever. Bleeding, calomel, 
blisters, and the other stereotyped rcmodie.s of the 
day foiled to kill him, as they were killing scores I 
around ; he pulled through, physicians notwith- 
standing. One morning during early convalescence 
the highest medico-military^ authority of the 
island came to see him. ‘I’m awfully hungry,’ 
says the sick man. ‘ 1 ’d like a first-rate dinner ] 
to-day— some pepper-pot, mountain mullet, ducks 
and green peas, a black crab or two, and a jorum 
of sangaree.’ 

The Inspector-general is dumb-struck at the 
nature and extent of his subordinate’s menu. He 
shakes his head. ‘ Gad sir, it would kill you, | 
certainly kill you. Take some chicken-broth, a ' 
little panada, and one glass — no more — of Madeira. 
— Ducks and green ]>eas ! Black crabs ! Black- 

death, sir ; ’ and he goes his ways. But L 

sends for his cook ; and although that functionary 
cannot get all the delicacies his master orders, 
does manage to secure the birds and the vege- 
tables, which L cats to the last fragment, 

washes down with a full allowance of sangaree, 
sleeps, and wakes in the morning like a giant 
refreshed. Then comes the chief for his customary 
visit, feels his patient’s pulse, makes the usual i»ro- 
fessional inquiries, and is quite satisfied with his 
condition. ‘Ah! ’he says, ‘better; d-e-c-i-d-e-d-l-y 
better in all respects ; cool, quiet, normal. Now, 
my dear fellow, if you had eaten those things you 
wanted, and more especially ducks and green peas, 
we would have been, as I told you, measuring you 
for your coffin this morning, and playing the Dead 
March in Saul at your funeral at sundown this 
■evening. — Good-day ; you’ll be at your duty soon.’ 
And he was. But having told the story, and 
raised the joke against the P.M.O. (Principal 
Medical Officer), that administrator sent him to 
vegetate at one of the most remote and out-of-the- 
way stations in the command, wdiere even ordinary 
beef and yams were scanty, and ducks and green 
peas impo^ible. 


CURIOSITIES OP LONDON. 

We learn from a contemporary that ‘ a cui ious 
revelation has recently been made in the East 
End of London. One of the chief characteristics 
of that densely populated quarter is the vast 
number of animals — cats, dogs, pigeons, fowls, 
and rabbits — which manage to support a pre- 
carious existence amid the gloom and dirt of 
miserable back-yards and blinX^alleys. How such 
creatures continue to ' live where human beings 
die, not merely of starvation, but of downright 
lack of light and air, is a problem which it musfc 
have often vexed the minds of philanthropists to 


I solve ; but live they do ; and as their existence 
I was generally supposed to exercise a humanising 
influence upon their proprietors, no one would 
ever have thought of interfering w;ith them. 
Latterly, however, disquieting- rumours were cir- 
culated that people who had not even a share in a 
back-yard or a bliud-alley indulged in the luxifl-y 
of poultry-keepiug, and tlie sanitary authorities 
were at last moved to institute inquiries on the 
.subject. Their activity i^'as soon rewarded. In 
a room inliabited by a man and woman and their 
two childreai, twelve fowls were discovered living 
under the shelter of the bedstead ; while in an 
adjoining room, owned by the same persons, a 
colony of one hundred and twenty-seven unfor- 
tunate cocks and hens were trying to makc-bedievo 
at being in a farm-yard. Encouraged by this 
succes.s, ihe oflicials persevered in their search, and 
in another house in the same street they discovered 
nearly three hundred fowls enjoying the com- 
parative gentility of the second floor. Immediate 
orders were given for the removal of the birds to 
a more , congenial atmosphere ; and despite the 
violent resistance of their owners— who are said, 
by-the-h}', to be foreigners — the clearance of tlieso 
Augean fowl-houses was soon accomplished. But 
wo really need a modern Hercules to keep London 
clean, and even he would find his place no 
sinecure.’ 


M Aim I'ElUTli. 

A MOUKST maideii, yot. a wise, 

With chestnut hair uiul hazel eyes. 

Whose glanci' one always liked to meet, 

So dec)) its gaze, so calm and sweet ; 
i Clear heamiiiij with a (juiet ^-ladne.ss, 

I Suhdned as by an unknown .sadness ; 

I Too trustful ill its holy love 

For aught hut purer worlds above. 

A low, broad brow, with dreamy thought 
And noble aspirations fraught. 

A subtle mingling in the wliole 
Of earthy clay and heavenly soul. 

A face that, meet it where I might. 

In joy to-day, in woe to-night. 

Would cause (and wtiv I eaiinot tell) 

The hot tears to my eyes to well 

’Twas so, one day she crossed my patli. 

I half l>elievt:d her not of earth, 

Ro sweet that wi.s'tful gaze ; in vain 
I turned away, for look again 
I must ; and then 1 knew too well 
By that, in which e'en lay the spell. 

That hidden something told too trim, 

That ne’er in heavenly gardens grew. 

As yot, this blossom, all too rare 
For earthy soil and earthy air. 

Ah ! sweet, shy flower, ’twas not for long 
That thou didst mingle with tlio throng ; 

Yet thou unconscious shed’st a ray 
Of purity athwart their way. 

As thou their guardian angel wert, 

Though now with heavenly armour girt. 

I 'd not recall thee, though my eyes 
Are dim with tears ; though choking sighs 
. Fill my sad heart with many an ache. 

I’ll still them all for thy dear sake. 
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:m o n e y. 

SiMPLK-MiXDKT) ]>CMplt; 3nn«t .sometimes bo at a 
los.s to miderstaiid tlnj oracular exjtlaiuitions oflbrcd 
I respecting' the state of wliat is called the money 
I market. Let ns instanci- tin; followirii,' — 
j ‘There is a very slight demand for money. Good 
; bills are done at one or at most one and a half 
; per cent., with no si^^ms of iin])ruvcmt'nt. Things, 

; lio\vi!ver, are believed to have reached their lowo.sl. 
i depression, and a.s summer advance.s, a rise is 
I eonfulentiy exploded in the money market.’ Such 
I is the sort of information with which certain 
pretentious writers favour us lespecf ing the linan- 
cial state of the country. Translating their enig- 
matical language into plain Engli-h, their expla- 
nations signify that becr 'se comparatively few 
]iersfm.s are iliscounting bills, trade is in an 
(!XC(;edingly depressed condition. Yh} should Inive 
di-awn quite the opjiosito conclusion. Ydun a 
tradi!smen takes a bill to a bank to be dis- 
counted, he clearly needs money, for which he is 
willing to pay so much by way (d' loan ; it ma}' 
be one, two, or more, per cent, according to the 
general demand. Hu]>po.se he doe.s not need to 
burrow, are, wc to set him down as an unfortunates 
being without bush)es.s ? In other words, is it 
the meaning of the.so writers on linancii that doing 
business is alone indicated by burrowing, and that 
if there be no iKUTowing evorylhing must nece.s- 
sarily be at a dead stand ! 

We protest against the fantastic I’easoning which 
.seemingly leads to these conclusion,?. Borrowing 
is usually a symptom of weakne.ss, not of strength. 
Y’e arc told by a venej-ahle authority, that the 
^borrower i.s sei-vant to the lender,’ which i.s quite 
true ; all attempts to uphold the reverse of the 
aphorism are ridiculous, and must end badly. 
Taking, for example, the case of a merchant 
who by a long course of circumspect conduct 
is at ease in his circumstances, keeps a good 
balance at his banker’.?, trades within his capital, 
discounts no bills, we should think that he 
represents a wholesome state of affairs. And if 
such be said of one, so it ivill apply to cjl. When 


everyho<ly has all the money he requires for the 
honest purposes of his business, we should say 
so much the bettor. That is our doctrine, though 
to great financial critics it may appear antiquated 
and heretical. 

In whatever manner it originated, there has 
latterly crept in the very extraordinary and per- 
tinaciously cultivated opinion that the degree of 
commwcial prosperity in a country is to be 
inoasnred by the demand for money in the shape 
of bon’owing. It is a new the.sis, in which people 
are iiivit('d to have feith. If discounts are high, 
trade is flourishing. If little is doing in the way 
of discount.?, the depression is heart-rending. To 
all appearance, the country is going to the dogs. 
One could be amuseil with these fallacies were 
tlmy not associated with a species of demoralising 
perver.?ity. If not expressly said in words, the 
inference is that borrowing is exalted to a virtue. 
The man who self-reliantly pays his way, and 
never for a moment thinks of troubling bankers 
ov bill-broker.?, is e.?.?cntially a poor creature, 
lie is at least an eccentricity. The old admoni- 
tion, ‘Owe no man anything,’ is out of date. 
Owe thousands, or millions, if you can manage 
to do so. Risk, speculate with other people’s 
money. Such seems to be tho outcome of modern 
financiering. 

While taking exception to the ordinary disre- 
gard of a state of indebtedness, we are far from 
saying that in honest busines.?, there i.? anything 
]>o.?itiv'ely wrong in borrowing by discount. As 
an intermediary between borrovv'er and lender, the 
banker performs a useful part by facilitating the 
settlement of accounts. W'hcro there is a rcason- 
.al.>le scope for enteiqiriso, the cost of the loan in 
form of discount may bo deemed insignificant. 
All depends on the soundne.?s of the transaction. 
Giifortunately, a constant reliance on discounts 
leads to a factitious course of business, which 
ensues in a profligate stylo of living, and often 
ends in <lisaster. For encouragement, to excesses 
of this kind, tho hanks generally, though some 
laore than others, are not without blame. Indis- 
creetly extending their credits, in order to make 
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advantageous use of their capital, they raise the 
Talue of money, excite those -wiM speculations 
and courses of over-trading which, by ‘leaps 
and bounds,’ axe imagined to be significant tokens 
of national prosperity. 

We all know what this extravagant credit S 3 ’stem 
has led to. Shameless frauds and thousands of 
bankruptcies, which sending a chill through 
society, have produced the national depr('ssion 
that is mourned over, but which in reality signi- 
fies a return to discretion and cumiiion-scusq, 
Yet, no lesson is accepted by financial doctrinaires. 
It would alnio.-st seem as if largo numbers had 
a ffi)ecial interest in promoting systems of over- 
trading and extravagance, lleminding us of the 
‘wreckers’ of old, who throve upon alluring ships 
to destruction, they appear to live on promoting 
schemes that, terminating in ruin, yield a ricli 
harvest from the sufferings of niiseralde dupct. 
Mariners used to be told to beware of the fal'-e 
signals of wreckers. In the present day, the advice 
to be given to all who have anything to lo.-e 
is to beware of ‘promoters.’ Tlnu-e may be well- 
meaning men amongst them, but we see that the 
general upshot is disastrous. In particular, we 
obseiTO how persons with a title have been 
induced to lecomc directors, or more correctly 
decoys, to allure confiding capitalists to their nun. 
Considerations of this kind suggest extreme cau- 
tion in taking shares in any project, or in giving 
credence to the lamentations over dreadfully low 
discounts. Why should any one volunteer groan.s 
about money being a drug in the market I Let it 
be a drug. Who cares { If nobody wants it, there 
is little need for lamentation. A very sad thiug 
iudeed when bankers are at a los.s to know what 
to do with the cash with which depositors have 
intrusted them. At this ])oint we may be said to 
reach the kernel of the whole matter. What to do 
with money. It is a state ot afFuiis that did not 
fall within the experience of the old political 
economists. In former time.s, money %va3 so 
difficult to be obtained, and was so precious in 
character, that no one entertained the notion that 
a period would arrive when one of the torments 
of society would consist in a superfluitj". 

Money is a blessing or the reverse, just as we 
make a good or bud use of it. In the olden time, 
what struggles there were to effect even llu* 
smallest public improvement, owing to the w'ant 
of money ! Bridges could not be built, roads 
could not be improved, churches could with great 
difficulty be erecte<l. A cathedral was not com- 
pleted, except in a pinching way bit by bit over a 
space of perhaps two hundred years. Any atlempf 
to levy rates for a matter of public utility would 
have raised a rebellion, and been after all abortive. 
The plain reason for all this was, that in the 
community generally there w'as no redundant caih. 
Excluding gi few usurers and lucky individual 
the world lived from liand to mouth. How ha^ 
this backward state of affairs been meliorated f 
Simply bj’- two things ; Settled peace and industry. 


i England had not a day to do well until it got rid 
of contending dynasties, and sate itself down tu 
work each man according to his vocation under 
the protection of beneficent lavys and unohallenge- 
ahlc government. It is remarkable how speedily 
the cluingc from poverty to wealth has been 
effected. With a steady regard for industrial 
occupation, a hundred and fifty yeai-s have done 
iL 

The marvellous growth of the metropolis, the 
rise of busy sea])urts, and the spread of railways, 
are the more conspicuous jdienomena iu the new 
condition of things that luus sprung up. Capital 
ha.s increased so largely that it presses for invest- 
ment, and rushes headlong into all sorts of evtra- 
vacMnees. Among the numerous modern wonders, 
the most wondeitul, as it may be esteemed, is the 
fact that Scotland and Julaiid, both treated as 
contcnijituoady jioor in the early jiart of the 
eighteenth century, and the subjeit of diverting 
sarcasms on and off the stage, have absolulelj' 
come to the front as lending countries. Irish and 
Scotch banl\!5 have had the audaeity to set nj) 
branch hou.ses in Loudon — nmcli to the disgust, 
as it aiipcvirs, of certain native firms, who view 
them as a sjiecie-. of interlojiers. As a feeling of 
till" kind is altogether foreign to the spirit of lair- 
])lay which dittinguidio-) the Kiiglish charactei, 
we may anticipate that it will coxno to nothing. 
It is mentioned here only as a curiosity of modern 
fiuauee ; having its origin in the general redun- 
dancy of accumulated caintal. 

Every country asjiirnig to civili.sed mage-, 
begins with an inf.incy in fmniicc, wlu'n iiajier- 
nioney for small siimr, is ace» pted as a necessity. 
lUnk-notes for a dollar for liv'e francs, for li\i‘ 
shillings, at one time prevailed. Di.scrcetly 
managed, those paper representatives of nione_> 
served a useful end. A time conic.s, however, 
when by the progress of wealth they may with 
out disa<l vantage be dismi.s^ed, I'Zverv one wh > 
has studied the subject will a 'knowledg'e that 
one-])Ound note.-, have beer. . f inc.-tim.ible value 
to Scotland, in fact have i.iljn'! eiiumiously to 
make the country wli.it it i-. 'I'liere are reason- 
able doubts, howevir, if tins sjiecics of papei- 
luouey is any longer an e-^ential condition (d‘ 
national prosperity. In our opinion the country 
could now' siicce- fully' dismiss it.s one-pound note 
currency, and jdace itsell on the same financial 
level a-. England. Bankers might not be indis- 
])os(:d to take the same view of the matter, for so 
large is the projmrlion of gohl they must keep iu 
relation to their note is.sues, that the change W'ould 
not be of serious imjjortancc. The chief objection 
would be on the part of the community, by the 
gre<at ma<-i of w'honi, strange as it may eecm, 
notes arc invariably jirefcrred to sovereigns. That 
whimsical notions of thi.s kind would speedily 
disapjiear, can scarcely be doubted. The with- 
drawal of the one-pound note currency would 
at any rate remove difficulties wdiich at presimt 
perplex the international position of the bauk.^. 
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It must come to this at last A wise policy would 
consist in looking the inevitable in the fece, and 
in making preparations accordingly. w. o* 


YOUNG* LORD PENRITH. 

^ CHAPTEE XXXIV. ~U1X DICKER. 

‘ Glad to ee^ you, Captain Ashton ! * said Mr 
Dicker good-naturedly, as he gave Hugh a fore- 
linger to shake, and waved him to a chair. ‘ Knew 
your name at once — not likely to forget it — 
for, my dear sir, you have rendered me a still 
greater service than I was aware of, when last w^e 
met.’ 

Hugh was pleased with the cordiality of this 
reception, but his looks exjwessed a not unnatural 
surprise, which the capitalist was not slow to note. 
He condescended to explain. 

told you, Captain Asliton, that the papers 
wliich that poor, faithful fellow I^urkisa — 1 shall 
never get such a clerk again —brought over in the 
purjde bag, and which your courajie preserved for 
me, wore of considerable value. TJic}’ were indeed 
of very considerable value— more so than 1 
dreamed of. He had (hme viory well indeed, had 
Purkiss, as my agent out lliere ; and 1 am a richer 

man, if I chose to realise lo-morjow, by Well, 

Well, never mind howmucli — wbat with wool, and 
co)^])er, and land, and gold, and the rest ol it. The 
securities thus saved rejuvseiited something worth 
having, Captain Asliltui.’ 

Hugh had no doubt tliat they did ; but he 
scaretdy knew what to say in aaiswer to Mr Dicker’s 
harmless vaunt, and merely smiled. 

* 1 am a warm man, as we s.ay in the Citj% as 
you may possibly have heard, Captain A shton/v^aid 


some inon(.‘V 


manner. 


in 

as 


one of his 
t bough he 
as thev 




Mr iJicker, nitlliiio 
pockets in a slow, lu/.y 
enjoyoil the tinkle (.1' Jic soveuvigus 
fjlijil>ei,l one by one lluonyih his fui^'Cib. 

‘1 can well believe that, sir,’ luiswered Iluoh, 
who hud no doubts as to the waruitli, tiiuiiicially, ; 
of his moneyed acjuainlance. I 

‘And this colonial business has broue;ht in a' 
very tidy return, very tiily,’ said the capitalist, ‘ 
taj)iHng Ids still sonii I and strong front-teeth with ' 
an ivory j)apor-c niter. You onjjdit to have your 
share, Mr Ashton.’ 

‘My aliare, sir I 1 can liardly understand you!’ 
answ'ered llunh, in some surprise. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ returned Mr Dicker, half-im]>aticutly, 
and with a ^lauce at the clock. ‘You preserved ; 
for me vouchers of no trilling value ; without which, ! 
had they gone to the boltoni of the sea like that ! 
poor fellow Purkiss, I should have met with vexa- ! 
tious delay and practical lo.ss, in endeavouring to j 
assert my rights. S(.i, as a matter of business, and 
as usual among business men, I shall be hapjiy’ 
— and he picked up a ])eu, and rustled over the 
leaves of his cheque-book us he .spoke — ‘ to write 
you an order ou Clink and Scales, of Lombard 
Street, for 

‘Excuse me if I interrupt you, ISfr Dicker,’ 
broke iu Hugh Ashton, the colour mounting to Ids 
sun-bronzed clieek and brow. ‘ So far as I under- 
stand, you desire to do me a kindness, but a kind- 
ness widch 1 cannot accept. It was not to solicit 
money from you that I came here to-day,’ 

The capitalist, in tlie veiy act of filling uji. 
the promised chc(iue, looked up a! ^Hugh’s face, 


and afched his eyebrows in very genuine surprise: 
According to Ms experience, which was a tolerably 
wide one, money came amiss, on whatsoever pre- 
text, ter nobody ; and he had known it to be eagerly 
grasped at, not to say angled for, by the very 
finest of fine gentlemen and ladies with whom 
he had conducted negotiations in the course of 
an active and pushing career. Colonels and coun- 
tesses, legislators and leaders of fashion, each and 
all of these hiid proved willing to take a bribe 
for services to be rendered in puffing some newly 
blown soap-bubble of the Stock Exchange, pro- 
vided that the bribe were delicately administered, 
and called a commission. And here was this 
youngster — a master-mariner, an ex-fishermau-— 
w'hose lone and countenance expressed acDial in- 
dignation at the offer of an eleemosynary draft 
on Clink and Scales. 

‘ Bless me ! ’ e.vclaiined Mr Dicker, hardly know- 
ing whether to be irritated or not ; ‘ you really are 
a very extraordinary young man !’ 

‘ Do not mistake my meaning, Mr Dicker,’ said 
Hugh quietly ; ‘ 1 am sure that your intentiou 
■was kind, though 1 cannot accept tlie kindness 
iu the form of ready-money. Tliat is all.’ 

‘ You ’ll never get on in life, Mr Ashton, never!’ 
returned the sidf-made man, laying down his pen,, 
and surveying Hugh with a look of mingled pity 
and admiration. 

‘I daresay that I shall not, sir, in the usual 
sense of the word,’ au.svvered Hugh with a slight 
smile. 

‘Well, -well,’ said the capitalist slowly, and 
with a sort of jihilosophic tolerance of error, ‘it 
makes a dilfereuce of course, iu matters of busi- 
ness, .whether one has learned to look upon things 
in a business light. — But what can I do for you, 
Captain Ashton, since I must not draw you a 
cbecpie '( 1 am your debtor, very much your 

debtor, for the service rendered the other day, 
and that even more so than 1 thought when last 
1 .saw you. Along Avith my securities were certain 
private }'apcr3 tliat had been deposited iu an 
Australian liank, ami the recovery of which w'ould 
be of the utmost consequence to a poor friend 
of mine. I call him ]>oor ; but time Ava.s, that 
iu our intercour.se I was the obliged party.’ And 
Mr Dicker laid considerable stress upon the per- 
sonal jirououn, as though the circumstance of his 
being under oblig;itiou.s to somebody else had been 
a ])ortent indeed. 

‘Yes,’ continued the capitalist, who had grown 
earnest nowq as .some newly aiAaikcned train of 
thought occurred to him, ‘I don’t mind telling 
you, between ourselves, that I Avas once a very 
poor and struggling man, and didn’t find too many 
hands siretclied out, 1 can tell yon, to help me 
as I toiled up tliose lower rungs of the ladder 
of life that are alwaA s the hardest to climb. This 
friend of whom 1 speak, a gcnllcinan born, stepped 
out of his wav to tlo me a good turn, and 1 ke^ 
the memory o“f his kindness green and fresh, Mx 
Ashton, I assure you. I cannot mention his name, 
even would it iutorcst you, as of course it could 
not — j'casons against that ! But, at anyrate, there 
Avere pai>ers belonging rightly to him in that 
purple bug that you prevented from becoming 
llotsam and jetsam, and that he would gladly see, 
if only 1 could find his present address, poor 
fellow ! Ih'ar me, I have Avandered sadly from 
the point. It is not often in the City that we 
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have the Idsiue at the ixtcUnation to indulge in 
fentiTOent.—And aow, what can I do for you, my 
dear sirf’ aidced the capitalist, again becoming 
conadons of the dock, and of the candidates for 
admission that were chafing in his anteroom. 

Hngh answered modestly enough that he had 
come io Guildhall Chambers for the purpose of 
asking Mr Dicker’s advice. He had left Cornwall 
for ever, had resigned his late appointment, and 
was now in search of something to do. 

Mr Dicker pursed up his lips, and contem- 
plated his young acquaintance with a rueful sort 
of interest. * Rolling stone‘<, eh— but you know 
best, of course,’ he ^id. again tapping the teeth 
of which ho was proud, with the paper-cutter. 
‘ Sudden — wasn’t it !’ 

‘I see, sir, that you think T ought to have 
stayed,’ answered Hugh, in lii^! frank te.irle^s way ; 
‘and, as a man of the world, I am sure you judge 
rightly. I have a sorrowful conviction in the 
truth of the old proverb you quoted but now, 
and wish for nothing more than to be steady. It 
was no mere restlessness, believe me, that ha'< 
made me give up my ship ami leave Trepui t.’ 

‘No, no ; of course not,’ said Mr Dicker, eistiiiL' 
about for a motive, and, as men of the woiM 
always do, looking out for a vice or a wo.dviu'^s 
on which to graft it. That Htuh had left the Tug 
and Salvage Company in di'gmee- that he had 
done, in common ixulanee, anything wrong, his 
previous cxpeiiioce of Hugh’s comiuot, and the 
•singulaily noble bearing of tlie young sailor, lur- 
bade him to believe. The c.'qiitalist w..s tur a 
moment at fault. Suddenly lii-, coniiteninee 
cleared. ‘ Ves, yes ; the lad mu'.t be in lo\e, ami 
crossed as to his wooing, either by di-inelitialion 
on the lair one’s part, or, much more probablv, 
by the harsh prudence of parents.’ And Mi 
Dicker, who regarded love as a youthful di.uidct 
akin to measles or wlioopincr-cough, was sincer< !y 
sorry that his young tiieml .shouM apparently 
have taken the conijilaint in an agcuavalei loim 
injurious to his worldly prospects. ‘1 liaidly 
know what to advi'^e,’ he said, thou'.htlully 
rattling the sovereigns in his poiket. ‘Would 
you like to go to sea again, or abioad ?’ 

‘ I sliould prefer,’ answered Hugh, wuth some 
hesitation, ‘to stay in England, it I could i.ut 
cam a maintenance by anything within my iiowei 
to do.’ 

‘Stop— I have it!’ cxdaimed Jfr Dicker, be- 
ginning to toss and tumble over some pajiei.-. th.it 
lay before biin on the table. ‘ We want a station- 
master. I am dcpnty-chairnian — vou may have 
lieard as much, perhaps— of the lil.vlieiue .‘^.mth 
Line, at— where is it ?— yes, Hollow Uak, in DoiNct- 
shire. The manager sent me word on the sul jent 
a fortnight ago, and the appointnient rests witli 
me, since old Sir Bodkin, the chairman, is not in 
a fit state of health to attend to clctails. Would 
Hollow Oak suit you ? It is a quiet place, .some- 
where we.st of the New Forest. And the salary i^ 
a hundred and something a year; whether forty 
or sixty, I cannot remember. Of course there are 
coals and candDs, and of course there is a liou'-e 
to live in — and those I suppose are all the ailvan- 
tages of the situation. Such os it is, Avill you 
accept the place ? ’ 

‘Certainly, and gratefully, Mr Dicker,’ said 
Hugh, witli quick decision. ‘If you will give 
me the jdace you speak of, I will promise to do 


my best in the duties I shall be called upon to 
fill’ 

‘Tiien, ve^ well,’ said the capitalist, who by 
thi.s lime hod become painfully conscious of the 
clock and the flight of time, and .the many inter- 
vicw.s that lay before him. ‘ I will send you in 
the morning, by a clerk, your credentials. You ■ 
will then have nothing to do but .to start by an 
afternoon train — there is one, I think, at two- 
yes, at tw’o — and you will be at Hollow Oak at 
six or thereabouts. And whiit, Captain Ashton, 
is your a Jdres.s ? ’ 

Hugh meutioned Shadidck's Inn, Shadwick 
Place, E.C. 

‘ How very odd ! ’ answered the capitalist, again 
oblivious of clock and engagement ‘ T know the 
])lace ; but very few, even among Londoners, do. 
It was in the little, gloomy, three-cornered colfce- 
room of that secUnb’d inn that the friend I have 
mentioned — and who=!o papers I have here — met 
me, and lent me the money which — No matter, 
Captain Addon- lie w.ts a gentUmau by birth, 

and Never mind. Something in you reinindi 

me of him; I cannot till why. (luod-bye, d<’ar 
lad!’ And he gave llu di Id -whole h.ind to shake; 
and there was an end of the inteniew. 


I ciut'Tr.n xx.w, — jiArn <,or,s itoMr.’. 

^ Tiiei ‘ was a ‘-tr .ind a ^uique—ed ierment of 
exeitenieid m l.Iodlan 1 (’.juit, to wIiilIi e\uy 
hum 111 iKaitpul ati.l in ■-IraiiL'i niiiMin. A leU^ r 
fiom Maud'- iiiotlier laid anivnl the day liefoit, 
s unnioiiiiig Id Ui 1 homo, if .\ltriii.;lia!ii, In r urn !> 
lui.d j'.dace, nii^hi be i ilK'd b\ ‘mh .i iniu , as 
the widow of Culo! el SI I’diojie did not ‘iPiji'e 
to call d. As a ceneral tide, AD-, Muilnqu’-s 
bUets wen ol no viiv gn.it u'cAnd. She -ent 
i loo 1 in my of iliein, iia\ ing hi longed to a lettei- 
wi.ti.ig MH r. ( loll, an I to a gU'hing age. lint 
n ) V, '1- L ifd J'l nidh’s mo’dhpn i e, {-he spoke, or 
r.ithor wiote, wdli authoiiiy. Her lirothei, he 
sii I, was w’oi’sc — well, he never w.ii — hut now h's 
state of health was fiitieal, and Loid Peiiiitli wa's 
lon.iii'g for .Mxul’-t letinu. ‘Come i/f onrr!’ dd 
the htter; and if d dies and under'- eon ii eonld 
piev.i’l, Maud i^h luld indeed have ielt liei-elf 
bound to InuTV. 

‘ D1 oour-e -he iriu-l I'o!’ lU ,, '.vaei'r laid said 
decisuily, bid re.'u tliilly, fit tie L -..of her 
]n-< tt,\ liiei e til Llo-tlim 1 nil »int 1 1 lo i tlie almost 
ho]>( less i-olation oi a binivolii.t lemahi di -[lot 
among lici -erxaids ai. 1 teriantrv. She had a 
Jew clergy tu xi-it, and Ian and there a scarce 
family ot tlie < dated das-, and that was all. She 
paid the )ieiii]tv. in a s(„iil jioint of view, of 
dwellin m a |icUiiesque and inipossihle comer 
of Em ! ind, near whieh no ties of sport or liusiness 
can fitter the well-to-do. 

‘ Nobody lives m Cornwall,’ Lady Mary Tattles 
would say, it you asked her, at Jive o’clock tea, in 
Drosveiior J’hice, what were your social prospects 
in tlie ancient realm of King Maik ; and Lady 
Mary would not he far wroiu. Sfiuire.s arc rare 
m Cornwall, and country society widely scattered. 
Lady Larpont lost a good deal in losing Maud. 

But lilaud must go. The wishes of old men in 
Loid Penrith’s position are jxiraraount. Ho was 
so rich, he. W'as so free to <lo as he liked with 
Mfringliam uiid all that apjiertuined to it, that 
had he chosen to pick out a stable-boy as his heir, 




or, like Miser, to endow a college or a cat, 
none dared even to venture on remonstrance. 
Certainly, Maud must go. There was packing in 
hot haste. Maud’s maid and my Lod/s abigail 
impeded one another as they folded and packed 
and locked trunks, and found that things inestim- 
* able had been overlooked, and at the last moment 
thrust them i«, and kept everybody within their 
iidluence in a mild state of feverish flurry. Sir 
Lucius Larpent was .to escort his cousin to Alfring- 
hani. Nothing, considering the relationsliip, could 
liave been more proper, or, to Maud’s taste, less 
congenial ; but still she had to submit. 

‘I am very sorry to part with you, my dear; 
but of course in such a case there is no help for 
it. And it is a comfort that, next week, Edgar 
and Willie come home from school,’ said Lady 
Larpont. And then came tlie parting itself, and 
the drive to the station, and the railwiiy journey 
it.'clf, swift and smooth, eastwards from tliat far | 
outpost of sea-girt liritain where Lloslhuel lookuid j 
out over the endless billows of tlie Atlantic. 
Young ladies are seldom gi\ en to abstract specu- 
lation, and it is not very liktdy that Maud Stan- 
hope contrasted the comfort and monotonous case 
with which tlie modern first-class passenger is 
conveyed, amid rugs and cushions, suu-hliuds and 
foot-w;u-iuers, to his destination, with the pilgrim- 
age that a winter's juurney from Cornwall once j 
was, even for travelleis of her own rank in life, j 
No more anxiety, nowadays, as to floods certain 
to break bridges and render fords iiujiassable ; 
no more fear of higbwayman-lianntcd heaths, and 
no dread of the clumsy family coach, jiainfuliy | 
dragged along the vile roads by six horses, being 
Iniried in a siiowdril't, or Cstugged in tln^ mire,’ 
on wild Dartmoor. No more riding, l)elated, 
will) chilled feet that eould searcely feel the steel 
stirrup, and the collar of the loose ‘horseman’s' 
coal’ turned u]i to scran off the driving drift, us | 
the bewildered guide tried to regain the track, ; 
easily missed when unee the short Deeeinber day | 
Jiad blackened iiito early night, wliieh led ae.ross i 
the waste. We mo.st of us, however, forgot, or ! 
ignore tlie sufferings tif tho.se who went before us, | 
and merely result, miy trivial iiiterrnplion in the i 
cloe.kwi.irk regularity of existing arrangements. 

There i.s no railway station lU'arer to Alfring- 
ham Hull than the small one of Hollow Oak, 
four nolCs iind a half away. Lord Penrith hud, 
indeed, like many anoi.her lord of lands, done 
his best in parliaunnit to exorcise the railway i 
from his estate, and liad reluctantly coiiseutci 
under compulsion to derive indirect benefit from 
the detested innovation. At Hollow Oak, then, 
Maud and her cousin Sir Lucius found, on alighting 
there, one of ‘my lord’s’ carriages xvaiting for 
them. For a good many miles round Alfrin'gharn 
Maud’s uncle. wa.s ‘my lord’ in popular siieech, 
and Cowper’s mighty Monsieur Nongtongpaw 
scarcely seemed a more universal proprietor than 
ho was. Some such reflection probably .suggested 
itself to the self-seeking mind of Sir Lucius. He 
liad not been very talkative during the hours 
of the railway journey, burying himself in his 
newspapers or lounging in his corner, with half- 
shut eyes, and leaving his fair kinswoman to her 
novel and her own thoughts. Once indeed, the 
baronet had spoken with a certain amount of 
energy, hut even then the choice of a topic w'as 
unfortunate. . 


* You can’t think how glad I am/ ho had .said 
amiably, ‘that that confounded fisherman fellow 
that my mother chose to take up, has had to take 
himself off from our neighbourhood. I don’t 
profess to know wliat he had done to make the 

country too hot fo hold him ’ 

‘I am sure, Lucius, that you do Mr Ashton 
cruel wrong!' interrupted Maud, with flashing 
eyes and quivering lip ; ‘and that you are unjust 
in attributing bad motives to his leaving us— for 
his leaving Treport, I mean. I never saw any 
one in whose honour’—— 

‘ Honour ! ’ somewhat rudely broke in Sir Lucius, 
‘ honour ! forsooth, when you are talking of a cad 
like that ! But if you women will insist on making 
a model hero of the man, it is useless to argue 
the point.’ And he savagely banged down the 
window nearest him, and, turning his face away, 
neither sjjokc to his beautiful cousin nor looked 
at licr for many a mile. On the way, in Lord 
Penrith’s carriage, to Alfringham, the baronet 
found his tongue again. ‘ I owe you an apology, 
Maud,’ he said, ‘ fur my uncivil speech an hour 
ago ; I was irritable, and I behaved like a hear, 
1 do hope you will forgive me, Maud,’ 

‘ \V\‘ll,’ replied Miss Stanhope in her gentle 
voice. ‘ Let u.s think no more of a hasty word ! ’ 

‘ But Maud, dear Maud,’ went on the baronet in 
his most persuasive accents, ‘will you not push 
your generous impulse a little further, and give 
ine hope — a little hope ^ If only you knew how I 
longed for it !’ he added, with an earnestness that 
seemed real. 

‘You rneau’ Maud came to a stop here. 

It was not fur her to interpret her kinsman’s 
meaning. 

Then Sir Lucius spoke out, glibly enough. 
It was Maud’s love he asked for. It was Maud, 
who.se consent to be his wife, withheld from him 
till now, lie sought as a suppliant. He did not, 
he would not, press her for an immediate answer. 
She need not say ‘ Ye.s,’ or enter on a formal 
engagemenl at once. Only let her shew a little 
kimlnesw, only let her tell him that he need not 
despair. A xvord, a look, a pressure from her 
little hand — of which, at an early part of the 
conversation, he had contrived to possess himself 
—would suillce to revive his hopes, and then he 
would urge her no more. 

But Maud Stauhope was not fooli.sli enough to 
purchase a resiiite from unwelcome addresses by 
giving any such assurance, on which a future 
claim would certainly he founded, (lently, but 
resolutel)', she drew’ her hand aw'ay. ‘ I can hut 
repeat, Lucius,’ slie said as kindly as she could, 
hut ipiite steadily, ‘what I said to you before, 
at Llosthueh You had better learn to regard me 
simply as a friend — as your sister, if you will — 
for wliat you now’ wish can never be.’ 

‘ Come, come, Maud ; this is not iair treatment 
for a man, after all that has come and gone,’ 
returned Sir Lucius reproachfully. 

‘Nothing has come or gone hetweeu us two,’ 
answered Maud firmly, ‘that gives you the right 
to com])laiu of unfair treatment at my hands. 
As a friend, I cau never cease to regoi-d you ; 
but your wife I shall nev^ he.’ 

‘And would you thwart everybody’s wishes — 
and— aud upset’ the family arrangement, just for 
a whim?’ cried Sir Lucius, very angrily. ‘You 
kuow' 1 must be Lord Penrith. You know our 
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vnclo will leave every stick and stone of the 
estate to you. And it bos alwa)’8 been an under- 
stood thing that the title and ihe property were 
to come together again. You would be a peeress, 
Maud. And it is a shame, indeed it is, to throw 
over a man as you, do me ! ’ 

Sir Lucius, in sjute of all remonstrance, enlarged 

r n this theme so vehemently, and became so 
]Uent as to the wickedness of hi.s kinswoman’s 
conduct in rejecting Jiis proposals, that when the 
carnage drew up before the stately doors of 
Alfringham, AfauJ was in tears ; and it was all 
that she could do to })reserve a tolerably deeorou.s 
air of well-bred calm in passing through the 
lighted hall, >vith its douLdc tile of liveried 
serving-men drawn up for the reception of the 
now arrivals. Mrs Stanhope, who had come three 
steps beyond tbe door of her favourite pink 
draw'ing-roorn, to meet her daughter, saw the 
glistening traces of tears on Maud’s eyelashes as 
she kissed her, and very likely guessed something 
approximately near the truth, 

‘So kind of you to come, Lucius,’ said the 
faded beauty, putting out her jewelled fingers to 
her nephew. ‘ You will stay some time, 1 hojx*, 
to cheer us up at Alfringham.’ 

‘ 1 shall be otF to-morrow, thank you ! I only 
came to see Maud home,’ answered the baronet, 
with a brow like a tli under-cloud. 

Mrs Stanhoj'e sighed. She saw that her nephew 
was in a very evil temper, and augured ill lor the 
prospects of the family arrangement, which she 
had as much at heart as it was possible for her 
to care for anything. And this was Maud’s wel- 
come to her Dorsetshire home. 


<ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF I 
^ AND DUMP.. 

At a Teachers’ conference held in January ol ' 
last year, Mr Van Praagh gave a complete auil 
interesting explanation of his ‘oral’ method of 
teaching the deaf and dumb. On this interesting 
subject we would direct attention to the following I 
iemark.s. i 

Both Professor Wallis in Oxford, and Dr ' 
Aunman in Holland, commenced to practi.se thi.H 
system at the same time ; but the credit of resus- ' 
citating it and putting it into gcneriil practice 
belongs to tbe Oennans, Mr Van Fraagli affirms 
that the expression ‘deaf and dumb’ is a mis- 
nomer ; deafness is originally the only defect, and 
dumbness is the unfortunate result. Nincly-iiine 
out of every hundred deaf-mutes can be taught to 
speak ; and every deaf-mute, unless he prove to be 
an idiot, can be so far taught by thi,s oial method. 
This nmlliod of teaching by lip-reading requires 
great study, patience, and devotion. A mother in 
teaching an infant to say some 8imj)Ie w'ord is 
obliged to lepeat it over several timc.s, while the 
child watches the movement of tlie lip and ' 
endeavours to imitate the sound. The same j 
patience andfiequent repetition are necessary with i 
a deaf-mute ; and as the ears of the latter are shut [ 
to the entrance of sound, the training must take 
place through the eyes, which must do duty lor 
both seeing and hearing. In teaching them to^ 
iqieak, the child is taught to breathe projierly, to* 
imitate the position of the teacher’s mouth and 


face, and the ordinary vibrations caused by sound. 
When a sound is prwluced, it is repeatedly jirac- 
tiacd until the pupil can reproduce it without 
help. Vowels are taught to begin with, then 
consonants ; afterwards combining the vowels and 
consonants into syllables and words ; the meaning.s 
of whi('h are cither conveyed by showing the* 
objects they represent, or by luottels or pictures. 
As soon as possible the children must make use 
of the spokcu words; when jhe teacher next goes 
to polysyllables and short simple sentences, and 
witliout teaching the terminology of grammar, the 
chihl’.s attention is drawn out towards the qualities, 
quantities, and actions of objects taught. 

The instruction in lip-reading, writing, and 
speaking proceeds .simultaueou.-ly. The jirogrcss 
made is slow but thorougli. In spelling, a jmrely 
phonetic systeui is followed ; only llie sound of the 
consonants is given to the children, a murmur or 
a hiss as the case may be, but never meutiouing 
the names of the letter^. 

Ill .sjieaking to deaf children who have thus 
been trained, we mu-t remember th.d lip-reading 
has with tlunu taken the place of hearing, and 
that if is be.st to speak slow]}' and without making 
contortion.s of the face. All artificial sign.s and 
the lingt'r aljiliabot are ivjictcd by this Uerman 
school. Tlie Frcmii .system of t(>aching as in- 
vented by l)e I'Epce, makes aitificial sign; and 
tbe finger al])babet the means of commiini( .Uiun 
and instructiun ; but the Derman method lu.ikeMio 
use of the.se signs. The latter system goe.'- iqxm 
the prim iple tliat lip-reading nsjuiiea the sole 
and uiuHvidcd attention of the child, who cannot 
watch the movements of face and hands at one 
time. Writing and reading are taught, as alrea<ly 
noticed, at one time, by inc.rns of litbogiMphed 
instead ol printed tyi’e, which is louiid to be a 
vast .saving ol valuable time. 

A laily who has paid a visit to Dr Van Praagh’s 
establishment favours ns with the following : 

The ‘ or‘(l instruction of the deaf and dumb ’ 
seems a contradiction in terms, but it is in fact a 
reality. At tlie Normal School, 11 Fitzroy Square, 
the aucces.-. of this .strange and wonderful sy.-itoni, 
whicli ha.s been in uee there since its foundation 
about seven years ago, may be fully te.sUsI, My 
visit to the school was pcid on a very rainy day, 
and many ol the pupils v ho r«i-ido with their 
parents or board in the ru igb boar hood were 
absent. There were, ho\ve\er, i suppo.se more 
than forty children of vaiious ages, and divided 
into classe.s, all at ]'\ss.ons. 

The director, Mr \'au J’raagh, had himsidf been 
teaching the firtt or youngest cla.S3, when my 
coming interrujHod the Ic-son. These were made 
to rejieat after liim, w'atching and imitating the 
acliou of his lips, the vowel sounds, the word 
‘ pa-pa,’ and to rejily to .some questions : ‘ How do 
you do ?’ ‘ What is my name P — the answers given 
being not mere parrot-like repetition ; for one 
little girl when asked several times over : ‘ Why 
were you not at school yesterday P caught at last 
the meaning of the lip-rnotions, and answered : ‘ I 
was poorly.’ Bo str.uige and even startling was it 
to hear words actually ])ronounced by the so-called 
dumb little lips, that I fear my impressions of Ibis 
first or elementary class remained somewhat con- 
fused on leaving it. 

A8.sistant teachers — who are not deaf and dumb, i 
and whose training for the work is carried on in j 
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the school by Mr Vao Praagh — ^were supermtexid- 
ing the older classes. The necessity of making the 
pupils repeat over and over any word which they 
do not pronounce distinctly, as also of making 
them distinguish the labial (lip) sounds, &, p, for 
example, from one* another, seemed to be specially 
insisted on by the director, whose patience is 
hardly less wonjlerful than his skill. To one of 
the classes— children who, if I remember right, had 
been in the school for about two years — he himself 
gave a ‘ dictation lesstm,’ first calling their atten- 
tion by stamping his foot, the vibration being felt, 
and making them instantly look up. What he 
then said I did not hear, though standing close by, 
the words being uttered to himself ; but the chil- 
<lrcn, eagerly watching his lips, took their slates 
and began to write. In a minute or two they had 
writteu — ‘ This lady has never seen a deaf-and- 
dumb school’ The writing, by tlie way, was 
very good, one reason for which may be that 
lithographed instead of printed type is used in 
instruction. 

‘Kow,’ said Mr Van Praagh, speaking aloud, 

’ ‘speak to the lady. Ask her where she comes 
from.’ A boy immediately asked me the question. 
I replied, speaking slowly; ‘J come from Scotland.’ 
I'he hoy audibly repeated my words, but licsitated 
at ‘ Scotland.’ I said it again ; ancl a boy on the 
opposite side of tlie table caught and repeated 
aloud the word, and asked in return : ‘ What 
jiart t ’ My answer was understood. 

‘ Why is not So-and-so at school to-day ? ’ said 
Mr \'an Praagh to the children, adding ; ‘ Perhaps 
it is the bad day. He is afraid of being molted.’ 
'J’he children at once laughed. They talk, to each 
other by the lip-motions in the same way. No 
signs and no finger-language are allowed. The 
.French, or artificial sign system, though it has 
]>een perfected to the extent of allowing rapid 
conversation to be carrio 1 n between the deaf and 
<lumb and those who have viastcred the .sign lan- 
guage, is of course useless when the knowledge is 
only on one side. 

Tlie German or oral system, introduced into 
England by Mr Van Praagh about ten years ago, 
enalilcs deaf-mutes to understand any one who will 
speak slowly in language familiar both to himself 
and the deaf but no longer dumb person. 

Oiir visit to the mo.st advanced class, whose 
course f .instruction came nearest to the pre- 
scribed length of about eight years, was exceed- 
ingly interesting. With several of the boys in 
this class, Mr Van Praagh talked with the 
greatest ease. Here is a specimen of the con- 
versation, the boys’ answers being perfectly fluent 
and ready. 

^ ‘ You read the iiewspaper.s, don’t you ? ’ — men- 
tioning the boy’s name. ‘ What newspaper do 
you read most ? ’ 

‘ The Stayulard, or Daily Teleyraph’ 

‘ What do you read about ? ’ 

‘Aliout the Afghan war and the Zulu war.’ 

‘What is the name of the Zulu king V 

At this the boy, as might be expected, shook 
his head, and said : ‘ I can’t remember.’ 

‘ Shew the. lady your drawings,’ said Mr Van 
Praagh to'a bright-looking young girl, who imme- 
diately rose and fetched them ; and very good they 
were — copies from casts. 1 saw also excellent 
specimens of needlewiifk. 

Wishing to express my surprise and Ratification 


to tho children, I was about to tell them that I 
thought all I had seen ‘ wonderful j ’ hut the 
director stopped me. 

‘No; dont tell them that.’ Then he said to 
them: ‘The lady is surprised because she h» 
never seen a achool like this before. But there ’s 
nothing very wonderful in it ; is there ? There 
was a girl here the other day who had never been 
at school; she couldn’t speak, she couldn’t do 
anything — she was like an animal — ^but then she 
had never been at school’ The listeners, as I 
may almost call them, evidently followed all he 
said with appreciation ; and I too appreciated the 
wisdom of his speech. 

I shall be glad if this slight and necessarily 
imperfect sketch of a very interesting school 
incluces any one to jiay a Wednesday morning 
visit to 11 i'itzroy Square, or to be present at the 
next annual public examination of the pupils, to 
be held I believe in July. 

It might be mentioned that the voices of the 
‘dcaf-niute.s,’ though thick and somewhat unnatural 
in sound, were not in the least unpleasant. 


A B ACHE LOU’S STORY. V' 

What I am now I need not tell ; but many years 
ago I was assistant to i)r Bower of Broadhurst Lee, 
in one of the southern English counties. 

Dr Bower was not a young man. I had been 
his assi.stant for more than three years, and I had 
a well-founded liope that in a few years more 
I should become liis successor. I do not mean 
that I had any hope, well founded or the reverse, 
that Dr Bower would die — far from it ; but the 
doctor had been very successful during his twenty- 
live years’ residence at Broadhurst, and I knew 
that he would be glad to retire from the more 
arduous duties of hi-s profession when a favourable 
op])ortunity offered, and he could feel sure that he 
was leaving his old patients in good hands. 

I lived with the Bowers. The family was a 
small one, conbisting of the doctor himself ; his 
wife, by many years his junior ; and their oidy 
child, Lucy. A dear, bright, sweet-tempered child 
she was, though terribly spoiled by her father. 
At the time I am writing of, Lucy was about 
thirteen. I was walking in the garden one morn- 
ing, when Lucy came rushing up to me, breath- 
less with excitement. ‘ Mr Williams, I ’ve got 
mch news to tell you ! ’ 

‘ Well Loo, have the kittens opened their eyes, 
or what ? ’ 

‘No, no; nothing about the kittens; much better 
than that. But you would never guess if I gave 
you till doomsday, so I may as well tell you at 
once. I am going to school at midsummer ! ’ 

Lucy did not know that I had heard that news 
some weeks before, from her mother. To please 
her 1 seemed surprised. ‘ Indeed Loo. Yon 
astonish me. What Avill become of the poor 

kittens ? ’ , , . . • 

‘ Oh, they will be quite grown by that tune. 
It’s nearly six months to midsummer. And do you 
know — mamma says 1 am to have a governess tiU 
then, because I am so stupid about luy music and 
French and things. And she says I would be 
a.shamod to go among other girls when I know 
.so little ; so papa has written out an advertise- 
rfiiont to be i>ut in 27tc Times. I do wonder 
what she ivill be like ! ’ 
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Lucy tattled on tor some time longer ; but I rounds until I knewr dinner must be over, and 
don’t think I heard much of what she said, I Miss Stuart, if she had arrived, sale m the drawiug- 
was wondering too what the governess would bo room. , , ^ 

like. Her arrival would be quite an event in our 1 was hardly seated at my solitary meal in 
quiet life. I hoped, like Lucy, that she would the dining-room, when Lucy came scampering in. 
be ‘nice;’ but I hardly expected it. ‘Most likely ‘She’s come, Mr Williams ; and she is so nice ! 
some hideous old maid in spectacles and a I know I shall love her awfully ! She likes little 
‘‘front,’” I muttered to myself as I mounted Jetty kittens, and has had one of mine, on her lap ever 
my mare, and started for a long round. since dinner; so you see you were all wrong when 

jFor a whole fortnigiit after this I heard of you said she would hate them. And you are wrong 
nothing but the ‘ governess.’ So many liad an- about her looks too ; for slie s very pretty. Papa 
BWered the advertisement, that Mrs Bower had says so. She is not so tall as luamina, and ’ — 
been quite bewildered, not knowing which to ‘ Has she rod hair ?’ I asked, 

choose; but when it was kuown that the engage- ‘O no. Such ]»retty hair. I was just coming 

ment would be only for six mouths, most of the to that. It is quite fair, aud curled. I wonder,’ 
applicants dropped off. At last, in fact only two added Lucy, in a meditative tone of voice, ‘ if it 
remained to choose from. One, a London lady, curls of itself, or wlie.ther she has tt) put in curl- 
made such market of being able to teach calis- papers, as 1 havel’ 'I’liis grave question seemed to 
thenics, that I greatly doubted if she could teach occupy Lucy’s thoughts for some time, for she did 
anything else. The other was from Scotland, <[uite nut speak again until 1 had finished dinner, 
the north too. Sirs Bower inclined to the lady of ‘ I tliiuk 1 Avill go up-stairs and see this paragon 
dumb-bells and expanders ; but the doctor went of yours, Lucy,’ I said us 1 left the table, 
in heart and soul for the Scotchwoman. He had ‘ Don’t laugh in that way. You shall like her. 
been educated at Edinburgh, and still preserved But make haste, or she will he gone. She would 
a fond recollection of that noble city and its j not lie down wlicn she came, but did all her 
hospitable inhabitants. ! unpacking ; so muniina said she should not let her 

‘But my dear, this Miss Stuart does not come i sit up beyond eight o’clock.’ 
from Edinburgh,’ pleadetl Mrs Bovver. (She thought j Lucy and 1 ran up-stairs ; hut I was only in 
the use of the dumb-bells would improve Lucy’s | time to catch a glimiise of a shining sheaf of 
figure so.) ‘ Beside.s, they talk such a dreadful i golden curls, and the long folds of a black 
dialect — don’t they? — aud are so wild in their | dress, as Miss Stuart quitted the room by one 
manners ! ’ dooi‘, aud 1 entered it by another. 

‘Nonsense, Jenny ; there’s nothing wild about Miss Stuart did not .'ipp(;ar at the eight o'clock 
them. They talk beautifully at luvci'iiess, and breakhist next morning, so 1 had to go out with- 
this place, Banmuir, must be quite near thak 1 out seeing her. Requiring to cash a post-ollict,! 
remember my poor brother Dick and myself being order that afternoon, 1 rode home through 
at Inverness. Let me see ; it must be near thirty Whartou. As I dismounteil at the post-odice, I 
years £ 450 . It was when we took our tour through saw the Bowers’ carriagii drawn u]» at a milliner's 
Scotland after leaving college. I remember seeing nearly o]>])osite, Mrs Lower was doubtless deep 
the women washing and beating their linen in consultation with Miss 'Meek .about some new 
in the river. How Dick did laugh!’ And the dre.S 3 or bonnet; but Lucy was in the carriage; 
doctor smiled at the recollection of something he and that girl in black beside lier must be Miss 
did not mean to teU us. ‘Yes; I remember it Stuart. Tliey both seemed to be looking at and 
well. It was long years before I knew you, .Jenny;’ discussing the bonnets dis])layed in Miss Meek’s 
and he patted her arm affectionately. ‘ I think ' window. Neitluw saw me, aud I watched them 
we’ll have this Miss Stuart. Just write aud say unobserved. Miss Stuart's profile was turned 
W'C agree to the salary she asks, and she can come towards me. It was not good. How could they 
immediately. So now that’s settled.’ say she was pretty? Her fca‘ures seemed far 

Off bustled the doctor ; and Mrs Bower sat down, from perfect, especially her mouth; it was too 
not without some misgivings, to engage the .Scotcli- wide. Her hair certainly was lovely. • 
woman os her governes.s. But when her husband At last IVIiss Stuart seemed tired of looking at 
said ‘ It is settled,’ then she knew it was settled, the bonhets. She leaned back in the carriage, and 
and submitted, like a good wife, as she certainly I thought I could see that .slie sighed wearily, 
was. Presently she turned her eyes full upon tlie spot 

About a week after this, Lucy informed me that where I wtis stamliug ; a briglit pink flush over- 
Miss Stuart was coming the next day ; that the ' spread her palci lace ; her eye.s seemed to grow 
carriage was to be sent to Wharton Station to brighter and larger. Suddenly she seemed to 
meet her; also that ‘mamma said Miss Stuart remember that 1 might remark her gaze bent so 
would have to go to bed whenever she came, she steadily upon me, for she turned her head away ; 
would be 60 tired coming all the way from but soon I saw her whisper to Lucy, who immo- 
Bcotland.’ diately looked round in the direction where I 

I at once settled in my own mind that I would liad been .standing ; but she was too late ; 1 had 
not be at hand at the time of the arrival. 1 had escaped into the post-olhce, and did not shew 
heard so much about this precious Miss Stuart, myself until 1 had watched from the window 
that I detested her very name. I pictured to Mrs Bowf?r come out of Miss Meek’s and the 
inyself a tall red-haired woman — for were not all carri.age drive off. That day I was in time for 
the Scotchwomen I had ever heard of red-haired ? dinner. Mrs Bower and I were alone in the 
— with a loud voice and vulgar manner. No ; cer- dniwing-room when Miss Stuart came in. As 
talnly I would have no dealings with this un- Mrs Bower introduced us, 1 saw a surprised and 
wished-for and, to me, unwelcome intruder. The.; emharrassed expression on the face of the little 
next day, therefore, I did not return from my j governess, ijnd the same bright colour which 1 had 
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noticed in the af) '.moon suffuse her fair cheeks 
and forehead. Ti; 's confused me somewhat too ; 
but I managed to ask if she had recovered from 
the fatigue occasioned by her long journey. She 
answered that slus had, quite ; and thereupon 
followed a rather awkward silence, which was 
fortunately broken by the entrance of Dr Dower 
and the announci ment of dinner. 

‘ Ah, Williams i got home in time to-day ; that’s 
right. Give Miss Stuart your arm. — I can’t desert 
my first love, you know,’ turning to Miss Stuart. — 

‘ Gome along, .Jenny.’ And the chatty old doctor 
tucked his wile’s arm under his own, and trotted j 
down-stairs, leaving mo to follow with Iiliss 
Stuart. 

‘l)o you think you .shall like lh'oadhnri?t ?’ I 
asktfil on the w.ay down-staii'.s. 

‘It is a very pretty j)luce,’ she an.swercd with 
char.acteri,stic Scottish caution ; ‘ prettier than 1 
e.\]>ected to find out of Scotkind.’ 

‘'i’hen you have not been in England before ?’ 

‘ O no ; hardly ever from home till now.’ 

Her manner was frank, and her voice soft and 
]'leasant ; the slight Highlaml acce.nt .she gave .some 
of her words sounded poculiiir, hut not di.sagree- 
ahle. Mis.s Stuart w.'is certainly far from wliat 
my nngallaut fancy h;id painted lier ; and as 1 sat 
opposite to her that day at. dinner, I thought I 
ha'l jmlgml too hastily as to her appearauce wlieu | 
1 laid seen her in Whartoi» that atternoon. Her | 
])rolile certainly wa.s not gooil ; hut the shape of j 
Jier head was jierl'ect ; lier liair loo.sely curled, wus j 
gathered into a great shiny knot behind, and seem- j 
ingly kejit in it.s jdace by two hands of black i 
A’elvfct, which gave the. whole head a ina.ssivo ’ 
(treciau look. It wa.s at tlii.s time that I inwardly j 
decided that Mi.ss Stuart did uoi'. have to put her ! 
hair in curl-pa] )er.s like Lucy. Then her eyes were ! 
full and large and dark ; of what colour i can hardly ; 
tell, lor they .“eemed ever ■, Hanging in iiuc as they ; 
varied in expre.s.-ion. AVlien lir.st 1 had seen her, I 
J thought her mouth too wid*'. 1 do not think 
now there could he too much of siiedi a he.autilul : 
thing. I never could decide wlietlier her eyes or | 
her mouth were the most expre.<sive. 1 think the | 
eyes expressed for the must ])art the. tire, the 
ardour, and the .sublimity of her character ; and 
the mouth, the sweet gentle love, and also the 
firm determination and calm self-reliance (>f her 
disposition.' Wlien her feature.s were at rest, there 
WU.S a look on her face strange in one so young, 
a h'ok that seemed to tell iliat she h.ad bravecl 
d.anger and sorrow, tlmt she had overcome the one 
and patiently endured the other. It must not he 
.snpp(jsed that I thought all this on the fir.st even- 
ing of my acquaintance with Mi.s.s Stuart. It was 
weeks and months before I knew her widl ; and 
long after that the full beauty of that nature was 
revealed to me. 

That evening Miss Stuart played and sung. Her 
playing jvas good, nothing more ; hut her singing 
was divine. Hers was a voice such as few are 
gifted with, the upper notes clear and ringing ; 
even the faintest whisper in her song thrilled one 
through and through. Some of her notes had a 
strange chord-like sound in them, and gave me 
that feeling which I had never e-xperienced before 
from a siiifflc voice, though exquisite harmonies 
have often touched me in the same way. That 
feeling 1 can hardly call anything but pUasunthh 
^ain. It seems to lay hold of some i ^ner chord 


of your heart, and draw out and expand, nay 
almost rend that chord as the note itself is drawn 
out and expanded. This feeliug dies away wdth 
the note that gave it birth ; but in dying, gives 
one last shiver and thrill of exquisite pain or 
pleasure, I can hardly tell which. After having 
BUHg some Scotch songs, Miss Stuart rose ; hut we 
all begged for one .more ; so she sat down again 
and sang Hocked in the Cradle of tlie Deep. Ev(;ry 
one w’ho knows that beautiful song will under- 
stand the feelings with which we listened to it, 
sung as Miss Stuart sung it. When she finit^hed, 
not a word was spoken. She rose, and gently shut 
the piano. No one wanted more music that night ; 
that last song was enough to think of and live on 
for many nights. 

Deforc the arrival of Mi.ss Stuart at Broadhurst, 
the evening.? at Dr J5ower’.s had often seemed long 
and tedious enough. Alter dinner, the doctor 
generally went to sleep, waking up only for his 
cup of tea, and immediately dropping off again. 
On these occasions, he always had The Times in 
hi.s hand, and doubtless thought he was reading. 
]Mr.s Dower was generally occiqiied with her fancy- 
work or .a novel ; and I wics fain to take refuge in 
The Lancd, not unfre(juently imitating tlie worthy 
doctor by taking a na]>, shielded from (.ibservatiou 
l.iy its friendly jxige. Sometimes, indoei.1, we tried 
a' game of wlii.st, my jiartner being sometimes 
l.ucy, and sometimes a ‘dummy;’ but this at, 
best was slow worlc. All wa.s now changed, how- 
ever; there were no more sleepy evenings for us. 
Mi.s.s Stuart took diinuny’s place ; and when we 
were tireel of wliist, she would sing to us; but we 
never tired (d' that, and the evening would be over 
helhre T tliought it had rightly begun. 

L’mier my care were generally placed all those 
patients who ronuired night attendance ; for Dr 
Dower, though by no means sparing of himself, 
naturally yirel’erred lii-; own fireside to a cold ride, 
of some mile.? perluips, in a winter night. This 
being the case, I sometimes missed piart of those 
Iiap]>y evening.? ; thanks to Jetty poor beast, that 
I did not lose more of them ! Many a hard ride 
she had that 1 might be in time to hear Aliss 
Stuart’s last song, and hold her little white hand 
in mine one moment while I wished her good- 
night. 

Sometimes when I came in late, I would find 
the doctor and his wife dpep in crihbage, with 
Mi.ss Stuart working beside them. Then I would 
sit down and watch her nimble linger.?. How fast 
they moved ! How many times in a minute that 
bright needle passed through and through her 
work ! and the little diamond rin,g she always 
wore gleamed and glittered as the light fell upon 
it every time .she raised her baud. No fine young- 
lady embroidery was her work, hut plain long 
white seams. When she had finished the task 
she seemed to have set hersell, she would fold up 
her work gaily and challenge me to a singing 
match. She had taken great pains to teach me 
several duets, and it was my great pleasu re to 
look forward to singing theui with her. What 
dangerous work it is that singing off_ the some 
music, with a golden head almost touching yours ; 
and a soft hand laid dcprecatingly on your arm 
when you .sing a false note* and a smile of sweet 
encouragement and congratulation when you have 
got well over some difficult passage ! Yes ; it is 
very dangerous. I thought I was strong, but I 
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ma veiy weiA:. Stuart had unwittingly 

hotfnd me last in colden fetters, and I lay a help- 
less captive at lier feet She had not been long at 
Ilroadhurst when I loved her madly, wildly, but 
almofit hopelessly. Hopelessly ; for I saw that as 
each day made me love her better, so it made me 
ciaieter and more embarrassed in her presence. 
There was no corresponding change in her manner 
towards me. She was frankly kind and cordial 
as ever. From the first she had seemed to like 
me ; but much as I tried to think otherwise, 1 
could not but say to myself: ‘ This is mere friend- 
ship, not love.’ 

By-and-by I came to notice that at stated 
intervals Miss Stuart received a thin foreign- 
looking letter, cov'ered with post-marks ; and 
tliat tliese letters, when they came, were thrust 
into her pocket, not opened and read at the 
l»reakfast-table like those of less favoured corre- 
spondents. I heard Miss Stuart say she had 
a brother in New 2k2alaud ; doubtless the letters 
were from him. It was in April, I think, that 
t hese letters stopped. Every morning as the post- 
bag was brought in, I saw the colour deepen in 
Miss Stuart’s cheek, and hide again when she saw' 
there was no letter for her, or at least not the one 
she expected. One morning it seemed as if her 
patient waiting was to he rewarded. Dr Bower 
handed her a thin crispy letter. I could see the 
delighted tremnlonsness with which she received j 
it. She tore it open without looking at the ' 
address ; but as she saw tiie handw'riting, lier | 
countenance fell, and I could sec tears trembling | 
on her long dark lashes as she seemed to bo read- i 
ing the letter ; I say seemed, for I noticed that ' 
her eyes remained iixed on the same spot, and 
that she returned the pajter to its envtdopo with- 
out having turned over the leaf. Soon after she 
left the room. 

Some days after this, Dr Bower told me he was 
anxious about Miss Stuart’s health ; she was look- 
ing thin and pale, and her appetite failing sadly. 

‘ She says there is nothing the matter but a bad 
tooth, which keeps her from sleeping, and she 
asked me to take it out ; but I won’t do that unless 
it gets aU the worse. 1 think she ought to have 
more exercise ; that walk with Lucy is not enough. 
But I have made up a touic wdiich I think will do 
her good.’ 

The doctor’s tonic or something else did do good ; 
for after this she seemed to improve in health 
and spirits, notwithstanding the tooth, which con- 
tinued obstinate, and which therefore was doomed. 
She asked the doctor to rid her of this perverse 
piece of ivory, so beautiful, but so cruel ; but he 
refused. 

‘My hand is not so steady as it once was, my 
dear; but Williams there will do it for you, if 
you are determined.’ 

Mias Stuart was determined ; and though sorely 
against my will, I was obliged to consent. The 
next morning she came into the surgery, where I 
was sitting alone. ‘ Mr Williams, take it out now, 
please. I have bad a bad night again ; and while 
it goes on like this, I can’t do my work pro- 
perly.’ 

‘ Oh ! dear Miss Stuart, don’t ! ’ cried Lucy, w'ho 
had followed. — ‘Mr Williams, don’t do it. Only 
wait till papa comes.’ 

But Miss Stuart was resolute. She was a little i 
^ale ; but jperhaps want of sleep had made her j 


so. With a smile, she sat down, and. said: ‘I 
would rather you did it now, please. It will be 
over ; and I don’t want a fuss.’ 

1 felt compelled to do her bidding. After all, it 
was only talcing out a tooth.. I had often done 
the like before, and would often do it again ; but 
my hands trembled, and I made sad work of it. • 

Is it out I ’ she asked after a fearful wrench, 
during which she had sat still as a statue, her two 
cold hands chisped tightly together. 

‘No ; it has broken,' t said. ‘But I can leave 
it so. I can file it down so that you won’t feel 
it' 

‘ But that won’t ])reveiit the pain coming back. 
You had better take it out, Mr Williams.’ She 
was braver tlian I \va.s. 

‘ It will hurt you a good deal. Are you sure 
you can bear it 1' 

‘ Yes ; but make haste,’ she answered almost 
impatiently. 

1 went behind her this time and made her 
rest her head on me. She never moved, thougli 
I must have been an age in getting out that hate- 
ful tooth. At last it came. But the lovely head 
was not raised; it .sank lower, lower upon my 
breast. 

‘ Lucy ! ’ I cried. But Lucy had run off ; she 
could not hear the sight of lier dear preceptress 
.suffering pain. 

I held that fair head in my arm ; I kissed those 
rings of gold, those liAung Ituks that had hound 
my heart to hers. 1 kissed tho.so darkened eyes ; 
ray day when they .shone upon me, my night now 
when closed, but what sweet night ! At in.'^t they 
opened, and looked full ut me. She raised her 
head gently from my arng and said : ‘ I have been 
a little faint ; I am better now. — Ye.s,; I will have 
some water. Tliank you ; and thank you lor 
having taken it out. Now ; 1 .shidl do nicely. 
Where is Lucy ? We mtist go on with lessons.’ 

I wa.s bewildered, sluj rose from her seat so 
calmly, she spoke so firmly. Had she been con- 
scious of what I had done ? Had she felt those 
soft long kisses in which my heart had pressed 
through my lips i I must tell her now. Let her 
think what she would if me, I must tell her how 
I loved her. When I looked ui», T saw that she 
had glided away, and I dared not follow her. 

That afternoon, Mrs Bov.er, the doctor, and 
Lucy went to pay a visit at some distance ; they 
would not l)e liome till late. I w'ondered if I 
should see Agne.s. I always called her Agnes in 
my own mind now. 1 knew she had not gone 
with the Bowers ; but I asked the man who 
waited upon me at dinner, if she had. 

‘ No sir. Miss Stuart has had her dinner fetched 
into the schoolroom, which she ’as not 'ad time to 
eat a bit of it, for I see her agoing out as I 
fetched in the celery.’ 

Had she gone out to avoid me, I wondered 1 
It was the first of May ; but the evening was 
unnaturally cold ; the wind had risen, and the sun 
was setting amid red and angry-lookiim clouds. 
Not waiting till the table was cleared, I hurried 
out and looked round for Agnes. She was wMking 
on the terrace ; 1 could see the white feather in her 
hat flutter and wave in the wind. I determined 
to join her. 

it seemed as if she had divined my intention ; 
for she came towards the house, saying as she 
met me : / 1 find the wind rather too cold to be 
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I wont to the grassy terrace where she had been 
walking ; the turf which her tiny feet had pressed 
but a minute ago, «ow yielded to my heavier 
tread. ‘ I will go and have it out with her ; I 
can’t go on like this. I wish I had spoken in the 
morning. Gan she care for me V One moment I 
warmed with hope; the next I grew cold, and 
shivered with doubt and fear. I resolved to go 
and find her. Anything, even her scorn, would be 
better than this, liut I know she would never 
scorn me ; she was not one ever to trample on a 
true man’s honest love, even if she could not 
return it. Then something witliiu me seemed 
to say ; ‘ She does return your love. Ask her ; 
try her.’ 

I hastened to the house, and up to the drawing- 
room. The evening was so chilly that a fire had 
been lighted there; but the room was empty. 
Down again I Aveiit, and looked into the dining- 
room ; but there was no one there. On the oppo- 
site side of the hall there was a little room which, 
since Miss Stuart came, had been used as a 
schoolroom ; it had a gla.ss door, opening upon 
the carriage-drive. There, seated on a low chair 
l>y the window, sat Agnes. II(‘r hat was lying in 
lier lap, and she was unconsciously stroking the 
soft white wing which W'as fastened in it, looking 
all the wliile far olf into the distance at the fierce 
rod sky. She did not look up at my entrance or 
seem to notice me till I came and stood quite close 
to her. Then she said in a strange hard-sounding 
voice ; ‘You have not walkc'd far.’ 

‘No. Like you, I found it too cold to be 
I»lei\saut.’ Then there was a silence, which it. | 
seemed hard, for citlier of us to break. She had 
taken her hand off the soft white feather ; she was 
leaning her head now on tba< hand. Some sudden 
imjmlse moved, me, and I nut out my hand and 
touched that glossy wing ; stroked it slowly, gently 
fis she had done. Then at last she looked up at 
me with a little smile, then a little sigh. 

‘Do you like my feather V she said. ‘ I had it 
sent me from far away ; so I love it.’ 

‘ Your brother’ I began. 

‘No ; not my brother,’ she said ; and it was not 
the reflection of the red clouds that made her 
cheeks light, up into that warm glow ; it was not 
the cold wifid without that made her voice so 
tremulous as she sj)oke. Slie went on as if it 
were i. task she had set herself. ‘ Not my brother ; 
but I thought until quite lately that you knew ; 
and now I thiuk-^I may be wrong, but 1 think 1 
ought to tell you. I have been engaged these lour 
years, and hope to be married in the summer.’ 

I was about to stammer out some words of con- 
gratulation ; but she spared me. 

* Now, I will tell you about it,’ she said iu a low 
hurried voice. ‘ Sit down here by me. Four years 
ago, when I was only eighteen, 1 promised ray 
cousin Walter to ho his wife. lie had a good 
appointment at Madras, and I was to go out with 
him. Our marriage-day was fixed ; when my dear 
mother fell ill of fever, 1 could not leave her. 
Walter could not stay ; so he went, and I was to 
follow when my mother should be well. But she 
died. And next my twin-sister was taken. Then 
my eldest sister grew ilL She recovered from the 
fever, but not from its effects, and I nursed her 
t until last June. I bad written to Wait(*r not to I 


vrairfor me ; but he would not let me give him up. 
So Jeauie— my only sister now— is to take care of ■ 
my father ; and Walter is on his way to Scotland. 

I thought if I came here it would be like beginning 
to leave home. I wanted to let Jeanie have a 
trial before I was quite away. And I wanted to 
make a little money too ; for I could not go to 
Walter quite empty-handed, you know ; and we are 
very poor at home. I had no letters for a while ; 
but one from Malta yesterday tells me he is near 
home. I told Mrs Bower part of this when I 
came. You have all been very kind to me. I 
have been very happy here.’ 

‘ Will you let me be your friend ?’ she said 
after a moment’s pause, and turning her eyes for 
the first time towards me. She had kept them 
fixed on the ground while she told me her story 
in short, quick sentences, aud in a very low voice. 

‘ I should like always to be friends with yon,’ 
she said simply, holding out her hand to me. ‘ I 
am sure Walter will like you when he knows how 
kind you have been to me. Do you know, you 
.are so like him ! When I first .saw you, it almo.st 
frightcnetl me. But now I know you so well, I 
don’t see it so much,’ 

' I had taken her hand in both mine. I could not 
.speak ; hut 1 bent my head and kissed it, and I 
did not feel ashamed of the tf«ir I left upon it. 

‘ That must be the carriage,’ she said gaily, as 
she geutly drew her hand from mine and walked 
out upon the drive. I watched her in the twilight 
from the window of that darkened room. No 
need to follow her now. She had told me her 
secret ; she knew mine. Agnes Stuart is my 
friend; and so is Walter, her husband. 

I never succeeded to Dr Bower’s practice ; but 
I did succeed to something better, in after-years, 
through Mr Stuart’s influence. 1 have no children 
of my own, for I never married, nor will now. 
But I have a godson, anti his name is the same 
as mine. I am rich, and my wealth will one day 
be Agnes Stuart’s. All that I had I wished to be 
hers long long ago ; and it will be hers some day, 
together with a life’s respect and a heart’s loyal 
devotion. 


A NEWSrAl’ER INSTITUTE. 

At a meeting of editors recently held in Ameiicii, 
it was strongly urged that the. art of journalism 
should be taught in the leading colleges. The 
instruction received at college, however good it 
might be in other ways, was considered wholly 
inadequate to qualify a young man for a position 
on the editorial staff of a newspaper, lie was 
never told what studies to take, what to learn, 
and what to omit. lie was not taught the art of 
condensation, of saying much in little space, and 
saying it attractively and pcrsua.sively. 

In England, a.s iu America, the lack of a special 
education for reporters and Journalists has been 
frequently referred to, and many suggestions have 
been made from time to time to meet the case. 
It may therefore be interesting to those who in- 
tend to adopt journalism as a profession, to know 
that a ‘ Newspaper Institute ’ under the auspices 
of Dr Mackie, has been established at Crewe, 
The Doctor points out that while all professions 
and many trades have Institutes exclusively set 
apfert for the .special tuition which they require, 
those gentlemen who wish to be connected with 
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the newspaper press have no means of becoming 
technically educated, except by serving a long 
apprenticeship with its attendant drudgery. The 
result is seen, he says, in editors who know nothing 
of the duties of sub-editors, reporters, ‘ readers ’ 
— who revise and correct proof-sheets for press — 
or bookkeepers, and are cousof|uently at the mercy 
of their staff. Sub-editors are idso frequently igno- 
rant of the duties of reporters, and cannot give 
proper instnictions. Eeporlers, when not familiar 
with the work of press-readers, give uunccessaty 
trouble ; which readers, if ignorant of the art of 
type-setting, materially increase by ill-considered 
corrections ; all ending in extra expense, besides 
delay and error at the critical period of going to 
press. 

With the view of enabling adults who are 
competent in every other respect to reach pro- 
ficiency in at least cme of these branches, and to be 
so familiar with all as to take an intelligent over- 
sight of every department, the Newspaper Insti- 
tute has been formed. But even in this Institute 
persons will find no royal road to learuing llie 
various departments of newspaper work. Tliey 
must submit to drudgery, though probably less 
than that Avhich is i;udeigouo in an ordinary 
printing-office. As to their reaching ])roficioncy 
in any of these departments in six niontlis, it is 
impossible. But in our days, many men become 
newspaivw proprietors who have no knowledge 
of newspajicr management ; and such jHUMms 
would undoubtedly profit by six months’ experi- 
ence in such an Institute as Dr Mackio’s, 

But it is as a training Institute for youths that 
it is chiefly intended, and arrangements have 
been made for their education in the following 
branches. 1. In Type-setting, so as to know the 
names of all kinds of news types ; to be able to 
set in (Uise of necessity ; to give intelligent instruc- 
tions to a foreman printer ; to calculate how 
much space a manuscript will occupy, and how 
long it will take to be pnt in type. 2. In Proof- 
reading, by instructing tlie student to punctuate, 
and otherwise coiTcct his own proofs, or the proois 
of others, and to do so in tlie manner least 
troublesome to the workmen, wbusi' interests 
should always be considered. 3. In Keporting, 
by teaching Pitman’s jilionograpliy, and giving 
such opportunities of ])ractising it, both in the 
office and at meetings, as will enable any indus- 
trious student to master the whole duties of a 
reporter. (Great attention will be paid to the 
preparation of manuscript, or as it is technically 
termed, ‘copy,’ so that it shall bo readable, juo- 
petly punctuated, and so iit for the printer that 
it may trouble neither the sub-editor, compositor, 
nor reader. The difference between good and 
bad ‘copy’ in a large office is almost incalcu- 
lable.) 4. In Sub-editing, so that the students 
may have a fair knowledge of sub-editing, includ- 
ing the best means of securing good copy and 
presenting it in an attractive form. 6. In Book- 
keeping, by giving such instruction as will enable 
a newspaper proprietor or manager to suiierinteud 
the keeping of a full set of books, and especially 
with a view to an accurate Weekly Ileiurn of 
profit and loss, without which no newspaper book- 
keeping is complete.* 

‘ While students will thus attain a general fami- 
liarity with all kinds of newspaper work, they 
may follow up any one department as a specialty 


with the fullest confidence that six months’ indus- 
trious application will fit them for taking an 
assistant’s situation ; and another six months at 
outside work bring them to average perfection. 
They w’ill also have at the works the opportunity 
of daily witnessing type-casting, stereotyping, 
type-setting by steam-driven maoliinery, machine- 
priuting, &c. ; and the workmen being instructed 
to give every information within their power, the 
amount of information which industrious youths 
may gain in six months may bo readily guessed. 
Every effort will be used to find situations for 
students on leaving the works ; but any one may 
remain three or six months longer without extra 
payment, on condition that he continues to give 
his services.’ / 

Such arc the, siibjects which Dr Mackie proposes 
to teach, and the inducements pnt forth to learn. 
It seems to us, however, that in six months very 
few would be able to attain a ‘general familiarity 
with all kiiifls of newspaper work,’ and fewer still 
to ‘ master the whole duties of a rej)orter,’ even if 
they devoted their time to this branch cxclusivoly. 
It would take at tlie very least six months io 
learn the theory of phonography, .and another six 
months to attain any proiiciency in the jwactice ; 
and it is obvious that a youth who could (A’en 
follow an ordinary speaker would not be able to 
re,]>ort scientific meetings and liistorical addresses, 
.Still, when a youth /h(s actiuircd sullicieiit manual 
dexterity to follow a sj>eakt r, he will have no lack 
of n'poiting practice at Crewe, as lectures and 
jtolitical meetings are very nnmerous, us are local 
Board and Town Council meetings. Agricultural, 
educational, and religious meetings are also fre- 
quently held. Tin/ meetings are therefore .'sufli- 
ciently varied to give him .sumo conception of the 
nature of tlie duties of a reporter ; and he will 
find six months in such an Institute wortli far 
more tlian the money it costs him, should he find 
himsidf mentally (jUaliCed for a reportership. 

‘ If I had luul six months’ training at the -outset 
of my career,’ said the editor of a large ju'cviucial 
journal to the writer, ‘ it would liavc been worth 
.six years of my .subsequent cxjierience, and would 
have enabled me to take, a good position very 
soon.’ Many otlier ri-porters and editors are 
doubtles,s of the .same opbiion. At anyrate, other 
thing.s being equal, tLe student i.s likely to be 
well ()ualilied for taking an a.ssi8tant’s situation, 
\Vl'. say other tilings being equal, because no 
amount of mechanical training, however valuable 
in itself, will make up for the lack of tact and 
general aiititude iiee<leu in a rejiorter. 

In jninting, also, a youth will not learn sufficient 
to enable him to earn anything, even if he should 
qualify himself lor taking an assistant’s situation, 
as few masters could engage him without hi.s 
iudenture.s. He is likely however, to become a 
more intelligent printer lor his six months’ train- 
ing, and a valuable apprentice. 

The Institute seems to u.s more useful to those 
w'ho contemplate becoming reporters, sub-editors, 
or readers for the press ; and such would learn 
more here in six months than they would in a 
jiewspapcr office in the same amount of time. In 
the latter, little or no time can be given to instrueb- 
ing a novice, in teaching him short-liaml, and in 
superintending his first efforts at reporting. He is 
left very nutch to himself, and is consequently a 
longer t|rae in learning his duties. But in the 
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Institute he is placed under the care of special 
men, whose sole duty it will be to instruct him 
in the various branches of newspaper work. The 
advantages oi the h >titute to such are therefore 
self-evident ; and a complaints are now becoming 
very numerous as to the falling off in ability of 
rejjorters, sub-editors, and readers, the estabiish- 
inent of an Institute of this kind seems to meet 
a want of the time. . 

TURNING TIIE TABLES. 

Tom IIiT.na, sometime huntsman of the Old 
Surrey Hounds, was once sent to buy a fox in 
Leadenhall Market for service the next day. The 
commission was not at all to Tom’s liking ; but 
obeying orders, he rode to town, got his fox, and 
putting him, securely strapx>ed, leg.s upward.^, in 
a capacious j)ockot in liis overcoat, turned his 
horse’s head homewards. Somewhere about iniil- 
night he reached Streatham Gomiuou, to be sud- 
deidy stopped with the once familiar challenge : 

‘ Your money or your life ! ’ 

‘My money!’ exclaimed ITill'’. ‘I haven’t got 
any; I am only a servant; and you wouldn’t take 
my life, surely U 

Tlie liighwayinan told him lo look sharp, eni- 
phasi.sing the injunctioii by pointing a ju.stol at 
tin; liuutsinan’s head. 

‘AVell, niy man,’ .said the latter, ‘ we won’t fall 
out. I want my life ; so, as I ’vc no money, I i 
.sui'pose you must have money’s wortli. You’ll! 
find sonietliing quite a.s good in my ])ocket here ; I 
f ) pray help your.sell? j 

i’lie roblier’s dis(mgaged h.and dived into Tom’s I 
XiO'dcet instanter, and .Master I’eyuard’s teeth closed 1 
iis quickly upon it, causing the fellow to yell in 
(li.sniay, and drop pistol and reins; while Tom 
gallrqiod off at his best X)ac(‘, leaving his unwel- 
eome. acquaintance to bamla,: liis liaml and (lige.st 
his disaj»poiutmeni, at leisuic. j 

Relating his 1 iidiau experiences, ('olonel IMeadows i 
Taylor tells uf his being bc.set by hundreds of ; 
pilgrims ami travellers, crying (uit against the j 
biiunias or flour-selleiv, whu not only gav(! their | 
e.u.stomers short Aveight, but adulterated the (lour ' 
,s() abominably with sand, that cakes made of it ! 
Mere utterly tmeatabk!. The (’olonel determined j 
to punish the cheats'; and thi.s is iunv ho did | 

it. ‘ 1 to; i,’’ says he, ‘ some reliabh? men of my ! 

escort to go tpiietly into the bazaars, and eaeji j 
buy tlfiir at a separate sbo]>, being careful to note j 
wliose shop it was. The Hour was brought to me. ! 
I tested every samjAle, and found it full of sand as i 
I passed it under my teeth. 1 thou (le.sired all the | 
persons mimed in my list to be sent to me, with ; 
tlicir baskets of flour, their weights and scales. \ 
Shortly afterwards they arrived, evidently suspect- I 
ing nothing, and were placed in a row on the ' 

grass before my tent. “Now,” said I gravely, I 

“each of you is to weigh out a seer [two xyoumls] | 
of your Hour;” which was done. 

“ Is it for the pilgrims ?” asked one. 

“No,” said I quietly, though 1 hud much diffi- 
culty to keep my countenance. “ You must cat 
it yourselves.” 

"‘They saw that I was in earnest, and offered to 
pay any fine I imposed. 

“ N ot so,” 1 returned ; “ you have made many 
eat your flour ; wdiy should you object to eat it 
•yourselves!” ^ 


‘ They were horribly frightened ; and amid the 
screams of laughter and jeers of the by-standers, 
some of them actually began to eat, sputtering out 
the half-moistened flour, ivhich could be heard 
cruncliing between their teeth. At la.st some of 
them flung themselves on their faces, alijectly 
beseeching pardon and so, with a severe admo- 
nition, they were let off. No more w'as heard of 
the bad flour. 

It is a pity adulterators at home cannot be 
served in the same way ; pure food would be the 
rule, if the concocters anti venders of vile make- 
believes Avere liable to compulsory consumption of 
their owm Avares, 

Sir John M'Neill, a slircAvd Scotch diplomatist, 
gained the repute of being the only Eurojican who 
ever got the better of a dervish. Uiiring the New- 
ycar festival, the Persian religious mendicants ply 
their vocation mo.st A'igorously, not merely asking 
for alms, but demanding such sums as they deem 
jtroiter, according to the rank of the gh'cr. A der- 
Aush tried to extract an extraA’agant tribute from 
Sir John, and the ambassador jiroving obstinate, 
jiroceeded to ‘sit uiion him;’ that is to say, be 
e.stablished Jiim.self-iu Sir Johii’.s garden, just 
before his study AvindoAvs, and relieved bis feel- 
ings by making a liideous hullabaloo day and 
night. The diplomati.st Avas inclined to make 
short Avork of the nuisance, but AA'as Avanied that 
violent moasnrc.s Avould be dangerous. 

‘Get rid of bim if you can,’ said his Persian 
advisers ; ‘but do not touch him.’ 

Sir John seat for a bricklayer, and gave the 
or.h'r: ‘Build a AA-all round that howling beggar 
ill my garden, and then roof it in.’ 

The dervi.sh looked on composedly Avhile the 
Avail sloAvly rose round him, and made more noise 
than before ; but Avben tbc roofing process com- 
menced, and he aAA’oke to the knoAvledgc that it 
AVas really inteneled to e.ntoml) him alive, he 
clambered over the Avail, and rushed aAvay like a 
madman, never to trouble M‘Neill again. 

At the ojteuing of the electioneering campaign 
tliat re.siiltcd in Abraham Lincoln’s elevation to 
the Presidency of lliu United States, the Hon. W. 
L. Yancey, then on his AA'ay to the Baltimore 
(^^oiiA’cntion, accejited an invitation to address the 
electors at an agricultural fair in a small toAATi. 
H'hc Baltimore newspapers determined to furnish 
their readers with A’erbatim reports of Mr Yancey’s 
speech, and five rc])orter.H left that city together 
by the morning train for a junction station, AA’liere 
they ho])ed to catch another train bound ibr the 
fair-ground. As they travelled along they entered 
into' an agreement not to take any unfair advmi- 
tage of one another, no matter Avhat opportunity 
for doing so might present itself. They arriA'ed 
at the junction too late for the connecting train, 
and Avere in a dilliculty as to getting over^tho 
intervening half-tlozcn miles of country, lliey 
went jirosjACcting, four thin scribes hurrying in 
adArance of a A'critable kalstalf. At last they 
e.spied an old-fasliioucil Avagou draAvu by a lean 
hoiAse and in a A^'ory Ioaa' minutes tlie treacberous 
four ’were ensconced in the vehicle, filling it 
comidetely. In vain did the man of fat remind 
them of their ngi-ecment ; his tj.xpostulationa were 
recidved with derision, and the driver ordered to 
start. The cheated reporter appealed to the 
countryman, olfering to give five doHara for a 
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Beat on the dashboard. The offer was accepted, j 
and the man slipped down to help him up. 

‘ Stop !’ whispered he ; ‘ I ’ll buy your horse for 
twenty-five dollars, cash down.’ 

‘ Done !’ said the man ; and the dollars were 
handed over. 

‘ Now,’ said the new owner ol the horse, take 
him out of the traces, and help me on his back.’ 

It was done ; and horse and rider were soon lost 
to view. Next day, only one Baltimore paper 
contained a full report of the speeclii lying at the 
fair ; and four belated journalists hud a bad time 
of it with tlicir respective editors. 

An Illinois sheriff was noted for his activity in 
looking up unlicensed pedlers. Taking his walk 
abroad one day, he came across an old fellow 
whom he at oneV concluded was an illegal trader, 
and inquired if he had got anything to sell. 

*Hev I got anything to sell, squire !’ wa.s the 
response. ‘ Guess, 1 hev got blackin’ that’ll make 
them old cowhide boots o’ yours shine so’t you 
can shave in ’em. Got razors tew, an article you 
want, I should say, by the looks o’ your beard. 
Got Balm o’ Klmnby ttuv, only a dollar a bottle, 
good for the ha’r,' and assistin’ poor human 
natnr.’ 

The sheriff bought a bottle of Balm of ('olimibia, 
and then desired to see the Vaukee’s license lor 
peddling. The document was produced, examined, 
pronounced genuine, and handed back to its 
owner. 

Then said the disap)>oinled oUiciul: ‘I don’t 
know now that 1 care about this stiitf ; what will 
you give for it ! ’ 

‘ Waal,’ answered the pedler, ‘ I don’t want it, 
squire; but seein’ it’.s you, I’ll give you thirty- 
seven cents for it.’ 

The sheriflf pas.sed him tlie bottle and pocketed 
the money ; W'hen the 3 iedler said : ‘ 1 say, 1 
guess I hev suthing to ask you now. Hev you 
got a pcdler’s license about you I ’ 

‘ No,’ said the shcrill ; ‘ 1 haven’t any use for 
one myself.’ 

‘ Waal, 1 guess we ’ll see about that ])r< lty soon,’ 
replied the Yankee. ‘Ef I mulerstaiul the law, 
aheriff, it ’s a clear case that you ’vc been trading 
and peddling Balm o’ Kluiuby on the highway, 
and I shall inform on you.’ Tims he turned the 
tables ; and the sheriff was duly fined for peddling 
without a license. 

In the States, however it may be elsewhere, it 
is risky business to entrap peojile into breaking 
the lavr. A Mr GreeTiwood, a zealous enemy of 
the liquor traffic, lately enqdoycd two men to buy 
beer on Sunday in a town in New Jcr.sey, that lie 
might prosecute those who .supidied them ; but 
the liquor-dealers indicted liim and his detectives 
for conspiring to induce the violation of tlie law ; 
and all three were convicted, Mr Gieeuwood 
thereby losing his rights of citizenship. 

Some sixty years ago, a certain ‘ibjrksliire living 
was held by a company-loving )»ar.son much in 
request at marriage nierry-makings, whose clerk 
was equally welcome at christening tea-fights. 
These two worthies contrived to fall out ; so it 
came to pass that ’when the clerk was duo at a 
tea-party, he Ibund himself obliged to forego the 
anticipated mutfin-feast, by reason of the iiarson 
j requiring his attendance. He bore the disappoint- 


ment with tolerably good grace, hoping for an 
opportunity for retaliation. It was not long coming. 
One Sunday morning, advised that the cleigymaa 
was going to dine with a newly-wedded pair, 
instead of giving out only part of tlie hundred and 
nineteenth psalm, the wicked fellow .said : ‘Let us 
sing to the praise and glory of God the hundred 
and nineteenth psalm — all on ’t,’ Before his victim 
was well aware of the treat in store, the musicians 
were fairly on their way, resolved to go through 
their task, come what might. It was weary work ; 
but they bravely jicrsevered ; sometimes only one 
instrument accomiianying a single voice was to be 
heard ; but singers an<l players were determined 
to do their duty, and held on somehow to the end ; 
and the parson had to dine at home, inwardly 
confessing the tables bad fairly been turned upon 
him. 

The Ilev. Dr Macleod, father of Dr Norman 
Macleod, ]>assing through the crowd gathered 
before the doors of a new churcli lie. was about to 
ojien, was stojqwd by an elderly man with : ‘Doctor, 
if you ))lease, 1 wish to speak to you.' Asked iJ' 
he* could not wail until alter wor.shi]>, he replied 
that it was u matter upon his conscience. 

‘Oil, .since it i.s a mailer of cou.scienee, ])uncan,’ 
said the good-natured minister, ‘ 1 will hear what 
it is.’ 

‘ Well, doctor,’ said Duncan, ‘the iiialter is this. 
Ye see the clock yond(;r nn the new church. Now 
there is really no cluck then', onl 3 'the face ot one; 
there is no truth there, only once in twelve hour.s; 
and in my mind that i.s wrong, very wrong, and 
t(uite ngaiu.st the cou.scienee that there should be a 
lie on the face of the house ot the Lord.’ 

The doctor promised to consider the matter. 

‘ But,’ said lie, ‘ 1 ’m glad to see yc looking so well, 
man. Ye’re not young. 1 remember you for 
many years ; but you have a fine houil of hair 
still.’ 

‘Eh, doctor!’ exclaimed the uususiiecling 
Duncan, ‘now ye’re joking ; it's long since I h.uf 
my hair.’ 

Dr .\facle(.)d looked shocked, and airswered in a 
tone of reproacdi: ‘O I'uncan, f.)tineaii ! are you 
going into the house ol the Lord with a lie 
your head 1 ’ He lieard no moie of the lie on the 
face of the church. 

A well-merited rejwrtee was dealt by a smart 
mid.shipman to the daughter of a K.G.B. at a 
ball given by the latter to the naval oflicens on 
the North I’acilic stati<m. I'lio middy was bold 
enough to a-sk the young lady to acccqit liim for 
her partner. 

‘Oh, dear no,’ .said the superciliou.s beauty. ‘Ma 
never allows ine to dance with niid.shipmon ! ’ 
Homebody let her know the middy was a lord, and 
she rejiented, and by-and-by reminded him he was 
engaged to her lor the next dance. 

Tlie young.ster, however, wa.s not so easily to be 
inollilied, and remembering the lady had native 
blood in her veins, smilingly replied ; ‘ Oh, dear 
no ! Ma never allows me to dance with squaws ! ’ 

Said one play-going young fellow to another : 
‘1 was at the Gaiety last night for the sixteeutli 
time, and took a look round the pit; to see if 
you were there.’ But noways disconcerted by the 
insinuation, tlie subject of his ‘chaff’ retorted: 

‘ What ! Been so many times to the Gaiety, and. 
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not know that you can’t see the pit from the 
gallery V 

Said a young Bc^jian attache, vexed at being 
transferred fifom L'ndon to Washington: ‘At all 
events, I shall spealc no English in Washington, 
I learned it in London, and don’t intend to spoil 
my accent.’ 

The remark travelled. At a Washington recep- 
tion, a friend of the attach6 asked an American 
belle to allow him to introduce the embryo diplo- 
matist to her. ‘ I could not think of such a thing,’ 
was the merry response. ‘I learned ray French 
in Paris, and cannot risk spoiling ray accent by 
talking with a Belgian.’ 

The attache was fairly i)aid in his own coin. 

So w'as the Parisian daruc who answering a wet- 
footed visitor’s request for the loan of a pair of 
slippers, by saying: ‘Certiiinly, niy dear, if you 
think mine will lit yon,’ received the clever 
nqoiuder: ‘I daresay they will, d<!ar, if you tell 
your maid to put a cork sole inside them.’ 

‘ You have given me Scotch whisky ; I asked for 
Irish,’ coniplaine<l a hurried inil)iljcr. 

‘Never mind,’ said the publican; ‘faTicy it’s 
Irish.’ 

I’he man diank up the liciuor and made for 
the door. 

‘Slop!’ cried Boniface ; ‘.you haven’t paid me.’ 

‘Never niiiid ; fancy I have !’ said his customer, 
and away ho went. 


CIVILISATION IN POLYNESIA. 

Thk Sandwich Islands, in the Pacilic Ocean, seem 
from all accounts to he advancing not only in 
material jirospcuity hut in the art.s of civilised life, 
lilrs Brassey, it will be iv,.' , kicted, says some kind 
things of these islauils, wiiicli bask in an atnio- 
sphf;ric paradise, hut with the customary draw- 
back of such paradises - ail exuberant profusion of 
insect life. Mr W. Al. Oib^ol), the American- 
born representative of Tjahaiua in the Icgidativc 
assenildy of the Sandwich Islands, while taking 
a holiday lately in the Cnited States, embraced 
the opportunity of making his American friends 
acquaint ■,! with the charms of llie land of his 
adoption --formerly a ne.st of savagi'.s, transformed 
into the well-ordered kingdom of a cultured 
monarch, with uu enlightened legislature, and a 
loyal and law-abiding people. 

Naturally enough, Mr Gibson paints the As.sem- 
bly of which he is a prominent and pojinlar mem- 
ber, in somewhat flattering colours ; but if tlie 
picture he draws i.s a reasonably true one, the 
Sandwich Islanders nqoice in a parliament which 
puts some of ite older sisters to shame. Number- 
ing but thirty-two members, of whom thirteen are 
w'hitc men, it does not, as such small assemblies 
are wont to do, waste its energie.s in party con- 
flicts bringing about continual changes in the 
executive government. The legislators of Hawaii 
know their duty to their constituents better. 
Although the native element predominates so far 
as voting strength goes, the business of the House 
is virtually controlled by the white juembers, 


the majority readily deferring to their views 
upon all matters wherein they think them likely 
to be the best informed ; and their trustfulness 
is not abused. ‘There is no chicane, no serving 
of petty ends, only appeals to judgment and 
patriotism,’ all working together harmoniously for 
the common u'eal. 

Only seven per thousand islanders are unable 
to read aud write, thanks to abundance of 

excellent schools. English is standard lan- 

guage, although the laws are printed both in 
English and Hawaiian. The latter, says our autho- 
rity, will eventually die out. The Hawaiians, 
wo arc told, are a very musical people. King 
Kalakaua is not only a fine pianist but a composer 
as well ; and his sister, the Princes.s Lydia, is 
(j[uite famous as a composer. After this it is not 
astonishing to hoar that as regards social culture 
Honululu is precisely like the best part of Boston 
or I’hiladelphia. 

No longer ‘ remote from all that science traces, 
art invents, or inspiration teache.s,’ the Sandwich 
Islanders are well posted in what is going on 
in Jiluiope and America. It avould he difficult 
I to find a head of a Kanaka family who is not a 
diligent newspaper reader ; many, not content with 
perusing one or more of the four journals printed 
in their own language, take in several English 
papers and American magazines. Says Mr Gibson : 
‘T would take a hundred labouring Kanakas and 
let them be brought in competition with a hun- 
dred farm-labourers from any state in tlie Union, 
iind feel certain that in point of general informa- 
tion my hundred Kanakas W'ould surpass your 
American farm-labourers.’ 

It Avere indeed to be deplored if a race that 
has taken so kindly to civilisation should be fated 
to die out. It is therefore gr atifying to learn that 
the latest population returns indicate that the 
decay of the native race has been arrested ; a 
dircay Mr Gibson ascribes to the practice of infan- 
ticide, which Avas once so common that it Avas 
neither concealed nor punished. Thanks to reli- 
gious aud educational inllueiiees, the IlaAvaiian 
matrons are beginning to feel a horror of the bar- 
barous customs of the past, ami there is conse- 
quently ‘ a turn in the tide of life of the Poly- 
nesian people.’ 

Another blot on the fair ])icture of this lovely 
land is leprosy or the Chinese disease, as it is 
called from those Avho introduced it. Attempts 
arc being made to ju’CA^ent the further spread 
of this terrible pest I'V isolating the lepers at 
Molokai, aud the legislature has appropriated no 
less than seventeen tlionsaml pounds to that end. 
This horrible disease, once coalracled, defies all 
remedies. Ten or even tAveuty year.s inay ela|jse 
before it results in death, but the eud is inevitable. 
It is almost wholly confined to the broAvn race. 

I Among six hundred and ninety lejiers, only two 
Avhites Avere Ibund ; i>ne liailing from Cheshire, 
the other from New York ; ‘ aud they were filthy 
depraved persons Avho had lived on most intimate 
intercourse Avith leprous people. The disease is not 
communicated by any such* contagion as decent 
ptrmle are likely to be subjected to.' 

*Tho ambition of the Hawaiiaus is to make their 
islands an entrepot for the commerce of tlie Pacific. 
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They have a line of steamers bringing them within 
seven days of San Francisco ; they are laying a 
telegraph cable along their archipelago, as some- 
thing towards a contemplated line to that j^ort, 
and with an eye to tlie nltiinatc federation of the 
Polynesian Islands ; for much as they admire 
England and the United States, they have no i 
desire to relinquish their independence lor the 
sake of the protection of either power. 

in summing up the charms of these favoured 
islands, Mr (Jib^n says: ‘In all ray travels — 
which iiave extended pretty well over the globe — 
I have never found anywhere else so imiform and 
bland a climate or a more productive soil. Our 
temperature runs from fifty to sixty degrees in 
the morning and evening, to seventy anti eighty 
degrees at noon. I have never known it to go 
below fifty-four or above eighty-six degrees. 
It is only semi-tropical, and there is no such 
climate anywhere for arresting the decay of the 
vital forces. The white man’s energy does not 
diminish there. I think too the Sandwich i 
Islands is the only place where you hear no cry | 
of hard times. With us, capital is competing i 
for labour, not labour seeking employment from ; 
capital. Good farm-hands readily comni.and from | 
fifteen to twenty dollars per month, Avith board. 
All sorts of mechanics are sure of emidoyment 
at very remunerative wages, ami living is cheap. 
Any man who has the energy to come that distance j 
is certain of doing Avell. if he has anything in | 
him, he will not be allowed to remain idle. AVlien ! 
I went there, I had no means ; but I started tlie | 
growing of a grain-crop on the island which is ' 
still my home, where agriculture even in its 
simplest forms was unknown before ; ;md tiu' first I 
year made eleven hundred dollars. I’hen I got 
some sheep, and introduced the Bermuda grass, 
invaluable for grazing purposes. Now, I have 
fifty thousand sheep, and the island will support 
as many more. We find a good market for the 
wool in Austrjvlia and Canada. I have done well 
in the Sandwich Islands, and any m.an who will 
apply himself to the endeavour can do likewise.’ 

! 

LOST PROPERTY DEPART^MENT. 

From n correspondent of the ranrness Courier 
we glean the following curious facts. He says : 
‘Most Londoners have, heard of the Lost Proi)erty 
Department at the headquarters of the Metropo- 
litan Police in Scotland Yard ; but very few are 
aware of the magnitude of the transactions carried 
on there ; and the report recently published in 
one of the daily newspapers of a visit to this 
museum of forgetfulness must li.ave been a 
startling revelation even to the most ardent 
believer in the vastness of the Great (Jity. It 
seems that on an average, one hundred articles ! 
are received there every day from cabtuen whose 
honesty is sufficiently active to induce them to { 
comply with that stipulation in their license ! 
which rec|uire3 them to convey to the nearest 
police station any stray goods or chattels found in 
their vehicles. Not that virtue is left to be alto- 
gether its own reward ; for if the property bo 
daimed,the owner has to pay two shillings andsix- 

E ence or three shillings in the pound, which is 
anded over to the law-abiding coachman ; and if 
no satisfactory application be made within thr«e 
months, ' cabby becomes the legitimate possessor 


of the “treasure-trove.” It is said that the men 
as o rule, prefer to receive the reward rather than 
the article itself. And certainly, when it came to 
he the fourth umbrella or walking-stick or the 
third pair of spectacles, 'a smart young cabman 
might bo excused for murmuring at the monotony 
of chance. But when it is a case of five hundred 
pounds in bank-notes, six hmwked pounds-Avoith 
of watches, four hundred and seventy-six American 
gold eagles, or four thousand pounds in valuable 
securities, the requisite tlirec months must seem 
to be a very long time to wait for a careless owner 
to put in an appearance. If the value of the 
property (‘.xcecd ten pounds, the reward takes 
the shape of a lump sum fixed by the Com- 
missioners of Police, in accordance with the par- 
ticular circumstances of the ca.se, and in a few 
instances ranging as high as one Imndred pounds. 
Within the last twelve mouths, cabmen who are 
now plying for hire have received amounts in 
this way of twenty-five, fifty, and one hundred 
pounds. 

‘ Some of the stories of forgetfulness lluis 
brought to ligiitare as curious .as they are amusing. 
A hairdresser leaves birhind him a bag containing 
■ all the materials of a modern coiffure and all 
i the implements of liis craft. A merchant forgets 
i his cheque-book, a traveller his portmanteau, an 
( invalid liis box of pills, an actress her diamonds, 
i Umbrellas, '.spectacles, opera-glass(!S, walking-.sticks, 

I mulls, pipes, even boots, all find their Wiiy to t he 
; Lost Pro[)erty Department. Little wonder is it 
i then that the total value, of the “llotsain and 
'jetsam” of this grout sea of traffic was esti- 
mated last j-ear to amount to fourteen thousand 
; pounds. 

‘WHEN BOSES ARE BLOOMINO.’ 

A M.vinEN sat musine her hower witliln ; 

The roses were hloominertcreain-wliite, criinson-veil ; 

The niaideu was yonng, ami the mahlen w.as fair, 

Ami .strange from such lij'S were the words that she 
said ; 

‘ Though lovers may woo me, 

I ne’er will be won ; 

In vain sliall they sm; me ; 

(H' love I 'II ii:'ve mme.’ 

Now Cupid was lingering the bower within ; 

The roses were blooming, cream -white, criinson-rcJ ; 

And slyly he smiled as he handled his how, 

And swore tliat a maiden so fair should ho wed. 

Soon a youth came awooing, 

Roth gentle and bravo : 

‘ Thou hast Ixicn tny undoing ; 

Then, love, thou must save.’ 

Why tromhlcs that maiden so proudly serene ? 

The roses w'cre blooming, cream-white, crimson-red ; 

Why that flush on her cheek, and that quivering lip ? 

Why stands she so silent, with shy drooping head ? 

‘ Thougli lovers should woo me, 

1 vowed to be free ; 

Rut too well dost thou sue me ; 

I yield me to thee.’ 

Gtr,?. 
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believe to bore a hole at her with his walking- 
stick. The whole scene had a most ludicrous 
effect, but was highly characteristic, and indicative 
of the friendUnesit existed between him and 
his people. 

Another day, a large party of schoolboys, headed 
by their master, arrived at Ems to spend a holi- 
day. After exploring the town and drinking the 
waters, they came trooping along the covered 
colonnade w^hich forms one side of the Restaurant 
Gardens, and which is itself lined with stalls 
belonging to the larger shops in the town. The 
Emperor walking quietly along in the opposite 
direction, accosted the foremost hoys, saying : 
*li^at brought you here, my lads V 

‘We came to spend a holiday and to see the 
Emperor,’ promptly replied their spokesman. 

‘ To see the Emperor ! Then have a good look 
at him ! ’ rejoined the monarch, turning himself 
round back and front. ‘I am the Emperor!’ 
And forthwith he took the delighted boys to a 
book-stall close by, and presented each of them 
with a photograph of himself. 

One morning there was considerable excitement 
at the Fier Zeitung, waiters rushing in all direc- 
tions, and Herr Huyn our little host looking fussy 
and all-important. We inquired the cause, and were 
told that the Emperor was expected in the after- 
noon to call upon some ladies of high rank who 
were staying at the hotel. A huge roll of new 
carpet wliich had just been brougiit in was to I 
be laid down on the grand staircase, and flowers i 
were to he scattered in profusion everywhere. All j 
the forenoon poor little Herr Huyn was in a ! 
pitiable state. He did not like to lay down his 
beautiful carpet, and have its freshness sullied by 
the numerous feet passing continually up and 
down the grand staircase ; and yet he was in a j 
considerable fright lest he might not have all j 
ready in time when the Emperor should be seen 
approaching. Waiters acting as scouts were con- 
tinually running in and out and jieering up and 
down the street. It was a never-ending refrain of, 
‘Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do you see any one 
coming!’ At last a horror-.stricken waiter came 
rushing from the corridor above us, exclaiming ; 

* The Emperor is here ! He is at this moment in 
the salon of Madame la Princesse ! * 

Herr Huyn stood aghast. ‘How did he get 
there ? When did he come V 

Alas I it was discovered that the Emperor com- 
ing quietly and unattended, had turned in at the 
entry to the baths, gone up an uncarpeted back stair- 
case lea(ling from the court, inquired his way from 
the astonished servant to the Princes-s’s roonjs, and 
so stolen a march on our poor crestfallen little host. 

There was nothing now to be done but carry 
carpet and flowers round to the back staircase, 
and spread the one and scatter the others as 
rapidly as possible. This done, Herr Huyn kej)t 
guard at the foot of the stairs, still uneasy lest, 
through a combination of untoward circumstances, 
the Emperor might now make his exit by the 
front entrance, and so, after all, never know of 
the preparations made totio him honour. How- 
ever, at last he was heard approaching, accom- 
panied by the Princess. At once noticing the 
change, he inquired ‘ For whom has all this 
trouble been gone to % ’ 

‘For yon, sirel' returned little Herr Huy^ 
reverently. 


‘ Alas ! ’ said the Emperor, ‘it is a pity to 
leave such lovely flowers to be trodden on by an 
old mati like me.’ And stooping, he selected 
some of the most beautiful, and presented them to 
the Princess, and then fastened a blossom in his 
own coat. Such was the graceful acknowletlg- 
! ment he made to Herr Huyn, and by such simple 
acts did he daily endear himself to his people. 

Prince and Princess Frederick-Charles with 
their daughters came one day to call upon the 
Emperors ; amongst them -was our own Duchess 
of Connaught We recollect thinking how rude 
the people were, staring at the royal party as 
they sat sipping cofiTec in front of the Kursaat, 
each spoonful being eagerly watched from the 
time it left the cup until it di.sappeared down a 
princely throat. We too might have stared as 
earnestly, could we have foreseen that the slight 
graceful girl dressed in the palest shade of lilac, 
with a gauzy svhile bonnet, was to he in after-years 
one of England’s daughters. Later in the after- 
noon they met the Emperor Alexander in the 
promenade ; and after the interview, at which 
all Ems assisted at a distance, the Czar remained 
sitting alone on the baiKpieMe where he had been 
conversing with the Princess Frederick-Charles. 
Presently, out of the crowd and contrary to all . 
etiquette came an old man, dressed very peculiarly 
in drab clothe.s, with knee-breeches and gaiters, 
a large nnifller concealing much of his face, 
blue spectacles, and a broad-brimmed hat. He 
walked deliberately on until he came oppo.site 
the Czar, stopped within a yard or less in front of 
His Majesty, and began thoi’onghly scrutinising 
him. He then went from side to siiie, looking at 
him from every aspect. The Emperor never moved 
a muscle. The crowd did not know whetlier 
to laugh or be indignant. Presently the old man 
moved off ; but before going m.iny paces, he 
returned, apparently not yet satisfictd ; and after 
again taking a side-view pi’ the Czar, he actually 
walked round on the grass clo.so behind him, 
and remained gazing at his back for more Hum a 
minute. Yet the Emperor never flinched, or 
made tlie least sign that showed he was aware of 
his presence. And yer how unpleasant the posi- 
tion, The man might have been an assassin, his 
very peculiar dress simply o disguisij. More daring 
attempts on life have been often made ; for instance 
the shameful outrage which occurred in .the Winter 
Gardens of St Petersburg so short a time since ; 
and at all events, even to an ordinary individual 
it could not fail to give a disagreeable creeping 
sensation in the spinal marrow to feel that some 
one with unknown intentions was closely contem- 
plating their back. However, curiosity appeared 
to have been the motive that prompted this old 
fellow’s extraordinary behaviour ; for having 
gazed his fill, he walked off, every now and then 
turning to take a parting look. 

Never shall we forget the smile of mingled relief 
and amusement that overspread the Emperor’s 
features as he turned to the jjeople, who had been 
silent yet anxious spectators of the scene. 

Many are the interesting and celebrated char- 
acters besides royalty to bo met with at Eras. In 
a walk through that gay promenade, if you are 
fortunate enough to be with some intelligent 
foreigner, *he will point out to you celebrities of 
all kinds, snob as Herr Krupp, tall, stately, with 
his high forehead and intellectual face ; the 
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rugged old cominnnder-m-chief of the Cossacks, 
and his wild unkeuipt-looking son, whose names, 
celebrated though they be in the annals of Kussian 
warfare^ we ooulu not attempt to pronounce, much 
less to spell ; aind the last new singer, come for 
rest, and to prove the virtue supposed to be pos- 
“ sessed by the waters of Ems for strengthening the 
throat and clwsfc Every evening at the Vur 
Zeiiung we used to enjoy the most delicious 
music from some farisian Opera singers who 
were staying there. One in particular, a Madame 

C , though rather passee as to her voice, afforded 

us much amusement. She was most anxious to 
make a youthful appearance, and her complexion 
was in itself a miracle of art ; while she wore her 
hair, a lovely golden colour, in the most juvenile ! 
fashion, with a number of small ringlets across 
her forehead. One night at the theatre she was 
amongst the audience, when feeling the heat 
oppressive, she removed her veil. In doing so 
alas ! the band of golden curls became entangled, 
and was removed also, exposing to view some j 
coarse and grizzled hair ; while to every one’s 
infinite amusement, the yellow locks dangled for 
the rest of the evening on her shoulder ; and she, 
unconscious, coquetted away with her cavalier — 
who was too polite to tell her — as if she had been 
a beautiful girl of sixteen. 

Every one who goes abroad of course enjoys 
himself after his own fashion, and it is presump- 
tuous in one to dictate to another ; but one cannot 
hedp being struck with the fact all the same, that 
the English lose half the benefit of the complete 
change of ideas they might otherwise enjoy, if 
they could for tlie time leave behind them some 
of their intense insular respectability ; and wlien 
they go to Rome, do as Rome does. They like 
to go to the hotels frequented by the English, 
because they think thet more respectable, and 
bec-ause pcihaps they a few more of the luxuries 
they are used to at home ; and no one can help 
remarking the sort of wet-blanket vdtb which a 
number of English will envelop the tahlo-iPhMc of 
an hotel mostly occupied by foreigners. During 
tlic meal, every one is dreadfully well-behaved, a 
few little commonplace platitudes only being 
exchanged ; but when the English get up and 
retire, which they usually do with one accord, it 
is as if school-hour was over, tongues are loosed, 
and gaiety and merriment are the order of the day. 
At .such places as Ems and the various bathing- 
ap.ings abroad, acquaintances are easily formed. 
Even if they are not always unexceptionable, they 
serve to pass the time ; and wlien you leave, you 
are not likely ever to meet your friends of the 
summer again. But even in this the English are 
so guarded, that they spoil their own enjoyment. 
Wc remember walking one evening with an 
English lady of large means and good position ; 
a gentleman raised his hat to us. 

‘ Who is that ? ’ she inquired. 

‘ Count L ,’ we replied. * He is a Russian, 

and attached to the Emperor’s suite.’ 

‘ O dear, how provoking !’ was her comment. ‘ I 
dropped my handkerchief the other day, and he 
stepped forward and picked it up, as it Inrd fallen 
where I could not reach it. Next morning, w'hen 
I met him, he raised his hat ; hut of course i looked 
another way, as we had not been introduced. I 
never dreamt he was Count L——,’ ,, 

It seemed to us that our couutrjyeople were 


always complaining of the dullness of Ems. We 
did not find it so. Our comer at the to^h^Mte, 
where the same party always met, was the ga^^est 
of those long tables. Flowers and fruit were 
every day found beside our breakfast-plate, the 
graceful morning gifts of our numerous foreign 
friends. Expeditions on fool^ on mnlo-baefc or m 
carriages, were frequently on the tapis, and the 
evenings we shall always remember with pleasure. 
When unoccupied by theatre or opera or the 
amusing dances in the Kur$aal, the walks through 
the perfumed gardens, often alight with fire-flies, 
the band playing soft music, the balmy air of 
the sweet summer night, a pleasant companion, 
and a desire to enjoy, without grambliHg, the 
good gifts of this life as they came, made in all a 
combination so pleasant as not to be easily for- 
gotten. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. — AT HOLLOW OAK STATIOH. 

It was dark when Hugh Ashton, stepping from the 
second-class carriage in which he had travelled 
from London, aliglded on the low brick platforni 
of Hollow Oak Station. Only two or three other 
passengers got out there, and they were apparently 
natives of the place ; for the porters in attendance 
greeted them with a growl and a nod, such as in 
agricultural districts pass current as a polite form 
of salutation to an acquaintance. But they looked 
at Hugh with some curiosity, as if marvelling 
who he might he ; and when the steam whistle had 
sounded, and the train jarred and jolted itself 
again into motion, like some slow-moving stream 
of sluggish lava on a mountain aide, the most 
intelligent of them touched his cap slightly, 
saying ; ‘ Going anywheres, sir, near here V 

‘No,’ answered Hugh, smiling. ‘I am going 
to stay u'here I am. You, I suppose, are the 
head-porter, and I daresay are in charge of the 
keys '( ’ 

‘ Our new station-master, sir t I thought as 
much,’ said the man civilly, and again touching 
his official cap in recognition of bis superior. 
‘I’ve got the keys handy, sir; and if you’ll just 
step across ’ 

Under the porter’s guidance, Hugh crossed the 
rails, and gained the little wooden platform, 
screened by the buildings of the station, which 
corresponded to the little brick platform on the 
down side. There was a sleepy air about the tiny 
booking-office, and the tinier waiting-room, and the 
very clock ticked drowsily, as if its constitution, 
town-made article though it was, had been affected 
by the somnolent influences of the place. 

The station-master’s house, of red brick, like 
the rest of the buildings, stood a little apart fr(^ 
the business part of the premises, and wsa trim 
and in good repair, as such edifices, the property 
of a wealthy Company, usually are. A creeper, 
the leafless tendrils of which looked withered 
and hare, but which waited for the touch of the 


vernal sun to put forth leaf and bod again, 
had been carefully trained over the front. The 
head-porter unlocked the door, and acted as 
cicerone in exhibiting the four rooma and a 
kitchen of which the tenement consisted. There 
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was famitUTe, of the sort that is put in by con- 
tract, asd calctikted, very properly, to be durable 
tfXhet thaa oamameatai. There were coals, and 
^ei» were lampe, gas being, at Hollow Oak, a 
n(Hi-exi8teut source of illumination. The porter 
bustled about to trim and light a lamp, and to 
Ithidle a fire in the chilled parlour grate. 

‘ ££(8 Waite — Mother Waite we call her, mostly 
•—the old woman w'ho did the work for the last 
atstioii-master, who happened to be unmarried — I 
suppose like yourself, sir — Olives hard by, at this 
of the village. A respectable, tidy old soul 
^e is, if you ’d like me to give her a call in I ’ 

Hugh thanked the man, who seemed to be a 
good specimen of the railway servant on his pro- 
motion, and expressed himself as willing to retain 
the services of the tidy Mrs Waite. 

fed new and strange here,’ he said. ‘And 
a ship’s deck has been more familiar to me, 
hitherto, than the plank platform of a railway 
station. Is there anything I ought to do, as a 
matter of duty, to-night ? ’ 

‘Nothing worth mentioning, sir,’ the porter j 
said. * It might be as well, for the sake of practice, | 
to look out, and see all clear, when the night ' 
express goes by — and so with the up-mail. Never 
mind the heavy train at 9.45. I ’ll attend to that, 
as I have done this fortnight p.ast, since Mr 
Weeks left. And then there’s the locking-up. 
And that will be about all. But, since it ’s late, 
and there’s nothing ready in the house, perhaps 
your best way, sir, would be to get a bit of supper 
at the Beville Arms* 

Hugh could not repress a slight start at the 
mention of the name. ‘ Why, Seville Arms 'I ’ 
be asked, in a tone of assumed carelessness. 

‘On account of my lord, sir,’ returned the porter, 
with some surprise. ‘I forgot,’ he added, ‘you 
were a stranger here. I mean my Lord Penrith, i 
Most about liere belongs to him, and you can [ 
see his grand house, Alfringhara, on a clear day, ! 
from the ridge a mile olf from where we stand. ■ 
That 's why it’s the Seville Arms, sir.’ i 

Huj^ made no further remark, but quietly pro- j 
ceeded to take the porter’s sensible advice, niriiig j 
the experienced Mrs Waite to undertake the charge | 
<A Ms modest housekeeping, ordering the inevitable i 
mutton-chop and potatoes, which the neat public- ! 
boose of tne hamlet — over the door of which j 
creaked the signboard painted with the Beville j 
coat-of-^anUB — ^was competent to supply, and pre- 1 
sently addressed himself to acquiring by examma- j 
tion of the printed rules and time-tables some j 
tmowledge or the duties that devolved upon him 
in bis new capacity. 

*How steange,’ muttered Hugh to himself, when 
at length he laid his head upon the pillow of 
make-shift bed which tidy Dame Waite had 
hastily prepared for him — ‘how strange that, of 
all places in the world, the hand of Fate should 
have led me here ! The name of Hollow Oak 
Stidion at first suggested nothing to my memory 
or to my fancy. But Alfringhara ? Surely it 
cannot be for nothing that Mr Dicker’s good- 
nature has consigned me to this out-of-the-way 
spot. Surely there must be something more than 
mere coineicknee an the fact that I, of all men 
living, have been suddenly transferred to this 
place, of all places in the south of England. 1 
Isei as thougn I were groping and stumbling, 
through darkness along a ragged road, and yet 


with a vague confidence that I should reach the 
goal at last.’ 

By the first gleam of the cold gray winter’s 
dawn, Hugh Ashton, an early riser always, as 
sailors and colonists commonly, are, was astir. 
The station, w'heu he emerged from his own little 
solitary dwelling, and stood alone on the platform, 
looked ghostly and cheerless enough ; and yet, 
as the wintry sun struggled throu^i the broken 
clouds, he could see that in summer at least the 
place must be lacking in few of the elements 
of silvan beauty. Even the deep cutting within 
sight had its steep banks thickly planted — ])erhaps 
through the care of some floncultural station- 
master departed — with rhododendrons, that in due 
season must carpet the slopes with gay colour. 
The country around was broken and undulating, 
and studded here and there with dark copses of 
holly and ash, or with clumps of fine trees — relics, 
it may be, of the primeval forest that Canute 
first, and William after, enlarged and meted out 
as a Royal Cliase. 

‘I am glad, for more reasons than one, that 
I am here,’ said Hugh to himself. ‘My station 
would have pleased me less had it been among 
tlie fat pastures of Leicestcr.shire, or perhaps among 
the bulrushes and endless windmills of the feu 
country in the far cast’ 

It Wixs not, to all appearance?, a very bustling 
career which lay beibnj Hugli Ashton at Hollow 
Oak. E<lmmuls, the civil head-porter, who, as a 
nativ'e of the village, though a truv(dled one, felt 
bound to say a good word for the borders of the 
New Forest and all things thereunto aj)pertainiug, 
described the work to be done at Hugh’s new 
.station as easy in the extreme. ‘ Business here- 
abouts is slack,’ he said, apologetically for the 
quiet that prevailed. ‘But m truth, sir, there’s 
never much of it. No mineral traffic, no inunu- 
facture.s, you see. A timber-train now and then, 
going to some dockyard, cy a cattle-train bound 
for London, we may have; but that’s about 
all.’ 

Everything was neat and orderly, on a small 
.scale, at Hollow Oak. A slim striiding in uni- 
form sat in bis narrow den, full of coils of copper 
wire, and clock-faces marked witli c.ihalistic char- 
acters, and all tlie miscellaneou-t properties of a 
telegra])h office, li.stening, so it seemed, m necro- 
mancers of old hearktiueii to the whisperings of 
some familiar demon, to the sharp click, click of 
the mystic little needles that tremble<l. ever, 
stirred by tlie unseen subtle influence many a 
mile away. The jfoiters went about their duty 
as demurely as though their business had lain in 
the starting — every axh? tapped, and every flange 
examined — of tlie ‘ Flying Scotchman’ or the 
‘Wild Irishman ’on its rush of rocket-like swift- 
ness, with a cargo of valuable lives, to Holyhead 
or Edinburgh. The ticket-clerk was but a boy, 
but sedate and smart ; and the only confessed 
lounger was the green-coated railway policeman, 
who seemed to have nothing to do but to brighten 
his buttons and tighten his belt. 

There was, after all, a queer resemblance 
between a station and a ship, which, after a little 
while, suggested itself to Hugh Ashton, and 
tended to reconcile him to his new duties. There 
was for the station-master the same round of 
routine cares, the same sense of daily and hourly 
respousibilitpr, that there is for the captain. The 
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work might be a trifle more mechanical, the nerves 
were not braced by the sharp but wholesome tonic 
of sea-dnnger; tmt the Bimifarity seemed to Hugh 
beyond di8|»n^e. He had his watches now to keep, 
on account oi the night-trains, as he had done 
many a time at sea. Ho had even his own deck 
to walk, in the shape of a boarded platform which, 
however, waj^ neither tight enough nor clean 
enough, through constant holystoning and the 
free use of broom .and mop, to please a sailor’s 
eye. 

* He’ll be a good stiition- master — better by long 
chalks than old Weeks — but somehow those sea- 
faring chaps can turn tlieir hands to most trades,’ 
said- Edmunds the porter, in the taproom of the 
Jkvilk Arms. And here it may be noted that 
Edmunds, though a good head-porter, and hopeful 
of promotion, never expected to take such a leap 
up tlie ladder of advancement as to become in 
his own person a station-master. Such function- 
aries are commissioned oliicers in the Ilailway 
army ; whereas porters are likely to rise no higher 
than docs, in a i)arallel line of life, some sergeant- 
major, stall' or regimental, who is respected in the 
service, and fairly well off, but who will rise no 
more. 

There was leisure enough, Hugh found, at 
Hollow Oak. Highly salaried masters of import- 
ant stations in great commercial centres might be 
half distracted by the incessant calls on their 
attention ; but at that haven of repose the corn- 
inaiidaiit of the little garri.son of railway servants 
had time to ride a hobby of his own, be the same 
butterlly-huntiiig or pigeon-fancying, gardening 
or authorship. The c(juntry, as has been said, was 
pretty, and in parts wild, lying as it did on the 
coniines of the New Forest. 

‘ They call us Hollow Oak, Mr Ashton,’ .said 
the exjdanatory Edm-i Is, glad of a new listener, 

‘ because of the Oak iistdf, live hundred yards, as 
the crow flies, fiom Hollow Oak churchyard, on 
the. crest of the llidge. There it stands, ti.e grand 
old tree, a mere shell now ; but a goudish lot of 
people could stand insidi*. It’s been printed 
about, it li.'is, in many books, and many learncil 
gents come to sec it. If it wasn't standing, as 1 
dare.say it Wius, when Julius C;esar came, I ’ll be 
sworn it wa.s when Ilufus came to die of the 
am or. It’s been hollow this many a year; 
but ’ 1 

‘But what?’ asked Hugh, as his informant 
jiesitated. 

‘They do call it the Haunted Oak, as w'ell,’ 
answered Edmunds, dropping his voice. ‘Any- 
how, odd sounds are heard, iind folks keep clear 
of it on a dark night.’ 

‘ Does not the Ridge, a.s you call it, on -^vhiidi 
the Oak stands, overlook the Rullbury Road?’ 
asked Hugh suddenly. 

‘It does. You’ve read of it, sir, belike?’ 
replied the porter. 

‘And is there not a place, between the Ridge 
and a brook, called — let me see — Calder Brook — 
a place called Lambert’s Stile ? ’ 

‘Murder Stile, W’e always call it now, sir, or 
else Bloody Stile, ever since one of my Lord 
Penrith’s sons shot the other beside it, five-and- 
tweiity years ago, or more.’ 

‘ I have heard the story,’ answered Hugh calndy. 
‘When I have time, I tvill stroll out and see tin* 
place.’ , 


CHAPTEK XXXVII.— IN PEEIU 

‘This, then, must be the plac.e where the fatal 
deed was done. It has been often in my thoughts 
— so often, that it is difficult to believe that wese 
eyes of mine behold it for the first time.’ ^ 
soliloquised Hugh Ashton, ae he stood beside- a 
stile giving access to a field across which a foot- 
path led, in the direction of the wooded Ridge. 
Behind him was the narrow country road leading, 
ns a moiss-grown old finger-post declared, to Bull- 
bury, Mephaiu, and Greenend. The field through 
which the path wound was rush-grown pasture- 
land, slmt in by a huge thorny hedge and^ tall 
bank overgrown with giant fern. The stile itself j 
W5U?, to look upon, merely an ugly hog-badked j 
stile, of brown oak, with stepping-stones worn i 
with age and use, and which womd have been 
voted an awkward obstacle by even the most 
intrepid of fox-hunters. Such as it was, Hngh 
Ashton stood gazing at it long and fixedly. 

‘ Lambert’s Stile ?’ said a little crowboy, -who 
now came past, in answer to an inquiry on Hugh’s 
part. ‘Not as I knows on, master. Bloody Stile, 
this one is.’ And the urchin went slowly back 
from bis dinner to his work, without mamfesting 
any inquisitiveness as to Hugh himself, or the 
motive of his question. 

Hugh Ashton drew a deep breath, and suxv 
veyed the spot as if resolved to imprint every local 
detail indelibly upon his memory. ‘ From behind 
3'onder hedge,’ he said, ‘tall, and old, anfl fern- 
grown, doubtless, even a quarter of a century 
ago, the fatal shot was fired. There, no doubt, the 
assassin crouched amid the fern and brambles, 
awaiting the coming of his victim. I can fancy j 
Alarmaduke Bcville, wilful, headstrong, careless j 
of danger, advancing along the path without a | 
thought of the violent death that was so near* It I 
was sudden, terribly sudden ! I can see the fU^ ' 
of the gun, and see the 'nine smoke curl upwards 
from amidst the fern, and the man that fired the 

shot Ah ! if I could but drag him to justice, 

in the open light of day, and right the cruel 
wrong that has endured so long, and wrecked a 
nobler life than his who died that day !’ 

I'liere seemed to be a hideous fascination about 
the ill-omened spot, for it -w'as difficult for Hugh 
"to tear himself away. He did not actually, how- 
ever, cross the stile or strike into the footpath, 
but avoided both with an involuntary repugnance 
that his reason could not conquer. He went on 
along the Bullbury Road for some distance, until 
at last he reached a narrow lane, bordered by 
ragged hedges, which evidently led towards the - 
Ridge. A few minutes of brisk M'alking brought 
him to the verge of a belt of woodland, through 
which a track, available for foot-passengers, led. 
Hugh struck into this path; and presently emerged . 
upon the very crest of the Ridge iteelf, a long 
chain of low hills, wooded \'et as to its sides, hnt 
on the highest portion of which the trees hftd 
fallen beneath the axe, leaving but a tangled mass 
of shrubs and brushwood, where once the towering. ' 
elm and spreading beech had lifted their prond ; 
heads sunwards. 

Hugh took a stcfuly survey of the wintry land- 
scape, new to him, yef by report so strangely' 
familiar ! He could have made a shrevird guess 
at the real names of more than one of the land- 
marks, unseen before, that met his gase. T^t 
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clump of fir-tree$, rising black against the sky, 
must be Scranny Holt, famous for its fox-earths ; 
and yonder waste' C^eam Common, where a battle 
had taken p^aoe between Royalists and Round- 
heads early in the Civil War. And that grand 
house, oil whose many windows the sun threw 
s gleaan of pale gold, standing amongst hereditary 
oaks of mighty growth, with its park stretching 
miles away, and its mass of buildings suggesting 
the proportions less of a mansion than of a palace, 
could be no other than stately Alfringham. 

Alfringhain! Hugh’s heart beat high for a 
moment, and his eyes glistened as he caught the 
first glimpse of the majestic pile of which he had 
heard so much, beneath very different skies, and 
in the midst of a very different vegetation, from 
those on which he now looked. 

‘And to think that a word from me would ’ 

Thus much he said ; but he did not complete the 
sentence, and with a cold, proud smile, turned 
away. He did not throw another glance towards 
mamificent Alfringham, but rambled on, nearer 
and nearer to where, like a wall, rose up on the 
horizon’s edge the girdling belt of trees that 
marked the edge of the Forest It was a desolate, 
but in some respects not an uninviting landscape 
on which he looked. He had turned his back on 
the fertile vale reaching to Bullbury and far 
beyond, which formed the most profitable portion 
of Lord Penrith's estate, and what he saw before 
him was a wild and picturesque tract, where half- 
savage herds of ponies crop])ed the short herbage 
of some heath ; or peat-cutters could be distin- 
guished far away plying their trade beside a 
swamp, reed-crested ; where patches of woodland 
were frequent, and few indeed the thatched roofs 
and wreaths of smoke that indicated human 
abodes. 

More and more did the country resemble a 
wilderness as Hugh Ashton approached the boun- 
dary of the Royal Chase. There had fallen on the 
previous night a sprinkling of snow, wliich on the 
upland remained, unthawed by the pale sun, and 
crackled crisply beneath his feet as he advanced, 
pushing his way through stunted heather and 
lofty fern, until, from a neighbouring thicket of 
underwood, overtopped by three or four old trees 
that the lopping axe had spared, the smothered 
sound of voices reached his ear. He pressed on, 
pushing aside the nut-boughs as ho came forward, 
and burst into a clearing almost entirely shut in 
by bashes and golden-blossonied gorse, and there 
l^eld an unaccustomed sight. On the ground, 
its sinewy limbs entangled in a net, lay a noble 
sta^ gasping, and feebly struggling still to rise, 
whue the blood streamed fast from its throat. Over 
the prostrate animal knelt two swarthy fellows, 
whose olive skins, long hair, and glittering black 
eyes left no doubt as to their caste, one of whom 
was firmly grasping the antlers of the dying stag, 
while the other held in his hand a curious sort 
of a knife, with a broad blade and a carved handle. 
Two others of the tribe who, leaning against the 
trunk of a scathed wych-elm, were surveying with 
much interest the proceedings of their brethren, 
started, as they heard the dry leaves and snow 
crackle beneath Hugh’s step. 

‘ A spy ! a spy 1 ’ fhey exclaimed. ‘ Ware ! 
Ishmael ! ’ And toe man with the knife turned 
•his h«»d sand saw Hugh Ashton within a few feet 
ofhkn. 


‘So much the worse for the Busue, if he’s 
alone ! ’ mattered Ishmael, scrambling up and 
clutching the knife more firmly. 

Hugh took in the situation — ^none of the plea- 
santest, it must be admitted — at a glance. The 
sight of the deer — escaped no doubt from the limits 
of the Royal Forest, if indeed those boundaries * 
did not include the place on which he stood— dying 
on the ground, of the gipsy crew around, of the 
net and the knife, told its qwn tale. The wan- 
derers had been busy in securing to themselves, 
as dwellers in and near the New Forest were till 
recently wont to do, an illicit share of those rights 
of vert and venison which are by statute and 
common law the exclusive property of the Crown. 
And thei'e was no mistaking the character of the 
unfriendly glances which those whom he had 
disturbed in the course of their poaching transac- 
tion threw towards him, the intruder on a region 
which they probably considered as their own 
hunting-ground. 

‘Come, come!’ Hugh called out in his clear 
deep voice ; ‘ I am no keeper, my lads, or ranger, 
whichever they call it, so 1 have no wish to inter- 
fere with you, unless Ah, my fine fellow, I can’t 

stand that ! ’ he added, less amicably, as a lithe, 
long-haired stripling, tne youngest of the group, 
stole round and aimed a blow at Hugh’s head with 
the butt-end of a rusty and short-barrelled gun. 
And before the young gipsy could repeat the 
stroke, clev’erly eluded, the gun was wrenched 
from ins grasp, and that with a force that sent 
him staggering into the midst of his friends, 
i Ishmael, who seemed the strongest and most reso- 
lute of the party, came forward, knife in hand. 
The others clutched their heavy sticks. One and 
all had the aspect of wild-cats brought to bay. 

A male gipsy, as many of us can avouch, is apt 
to present a singular example of how a savage 
nature can be kept in check by the constant 
presence of a civilisation that it abhors and rejects. 
He is sometimes sullen, not seldom orientally 
abject in his attemi)ts to please. He is Uvseful too 
in a spasmodic way, and will get through a job 
of work, if mending be required, with a patient 
deftness that regular European workmen do not 
equal. But you can never quite trust him, and 
; you never know when the vindictive spirit of his 
j lawless ancestors may make itself felt. These 
I gipsies, caught rcd-lianded beside a slain deer, 

I were desperate. 

[ ‘ There 's nothing in the gun ! ’ exclaimed the 

man who %vas called Ishmael ; ‘ rush the Goigio ! ’ 
And he himself set the example by bounding 
forward, flourishing his knife. To Hugh, the 
information that the piece which he hod captured 
was unloaded, %va3 an unwelcome one; but he 
clubbed the gun, and setting his back against a 
tree, prejiarcd for the worst. The fiercest, as well 
as the strongest, of the long-haired crew was 
plainly Ishmael, who now commenced the attack, 
brandishing the knife with which he had des- 
patched the deer. But Hugh had had to do with 
those who trusted to such w'eapons before that 
day ; and he had Ishmael hy the wri.st, and had 
struck the knife out of his hand, before the gipsy 
could well realise the fact that he had met with 
more than his match. The others, however, were 
closing in, and the unequal scuffle could not have 
(been long sustained, had not a weird female form 
flitted, spect;:al, from behind the trees, uttering 
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words in a strange tongue, the sound of which 
produced an instant effect upon the gipsies, for 
they suspended t’leir attack as though spell- 
bound. 

Hugh had not faiuch difficulty in recognising 
Jiis rescuer. It was Ghost Nan, the wild, roving 
mendicant whom he had seen in Cornwall, ana 
for whom he htid hitherto sougiit in vain— the 
half-erased gipsy who had threatened and alarmed 
Maud Stanhope wdthin rifle-shot of Lady Larpent’s 
gates. She stei)ped forward now, with the air and 
bearing of a queen, between Hugh and his scowl- 
ing assailants. 

‘ Lay not a finger on the Gorgio ! ’ she said. 

‘ Seek not to harm a hair of his head, a shred of 
his garments, unless yo would have the hand ye 
lift dry a>jd wither, and the eyes grow dim, and 
the feet pine and perish and grow feeble and frail, 
within the stone walls of Dorchester Jail. He is 
charmed, fools! charmed from hurt or ill, until 
his allotted task be done ! Think ye, but for 
that, that he would ever have come here ? ’ 

Tlje words were strange and fraught with mystic 
meaning, or a madwoman’s frantic fancies, as the 
listeners chose to take them. There Avas no doubt 
as to the impression produced upon the gipsies 
around. They laid aside their threatening aspect, 
lowered the bludgeons wiiich had been brandished 
menacing))' enough, and slunk ott‘, one by one, 
like wolves surprised by the daylight in the out- 
skirts of a town. Hiigli remained alone, beside 
tlu; dead stag, confronting the singular W'oman 
who had come between him and his foes. 

‘ J. liave wished to see you more than once,’ 
said Hugh earnestly, ‘dame, since you and I met 
at Trepurt. You seemed then to fancy that you 
knew me.’ 

‘ 1 took you for your father ! ’ answered Ghost 
Nan, with a grim laugh. Once you scared me, 
young mail, but now I know better. You cannot 
call the dead to lile, cart you i Even I cannot do 
that!’ .‘^he added I'raiitically. 

Hugh thought that he saw the gleam of insanity 
in the haggard eyes that this .strange M'omau fixed 
upon his fiioe. 

‘ If you can,’ resumed the gipsy, after a pause, 
‘go down to Bloody (Stile, where I saw you stand 
to-day, ami try your power! Mariimduke Beville, 
he that died there, and left the place its evil name, 
should surely rise, if tlie dead can rise, at your 
command. Or jmrhaps the heavy marble of his 
tomb, the heavy lead of his cotlin, may keep him 
down, ha, ha ! ami make him deaf to your voice. 

I saw the fuiieivd pas.s down tlie park at Alfriug- 
ham, a goodly show— ami 1 bethought me of how 
still and low he lay, on the gras.s, among the 
nettles and the kingferu ! ’ 

‘ Woman, you madden me ! For heaven’s 
sake, you who know so much, tell me, do you 
know all? Were you present, or near to the 
accursed spot, when the foul deed was done ? 
And if so, who was the treacherous villain who 
contrived to fling the blame of his coward crime 
upon one innocent, who ’ 

‘ Ha, ha ! son of the Red Hand ! ’ interrupted 
Ghost Nan, with her shrill, ghastly laugh ; ‘would 
you fain bring a murderer’s neck at last to the 
hempen cord that has long been waiting ? W’ell 
— it is your star has drawn you here ; and if 
your star prevail over his, the tr.it fi may yet 
be known. Meet me, if you will, .beside the 


Hollow Oak, at moonrise, on the third nig ht-from 
this.’ 

‘ I will Hot fail,’ said Hugh ; but alreadlt GluMt 
Nan had glided away, as if she had been a ghost 
indeed, and was lost among the trees and bushes ; 
while Hugh, with a throbbing heart and busy 
brain, walked back to the scene of his new duties 
at the railway station under his charge. 

{To he continued.) 

EAST-END EXPERIENCES. 
Winter, which has had such a persistent reign 
this year, has been productive of terrible scenes of 
pinching cold and destitution in some parts of the 
east end of the metropolis. The casual wards of 
the workhouses were every night filled of course 
to repletion; and despite the severe weather, the 
number of persons of either sex who were com- 
pelled to walk the streets every night in default 
of a lodging was heart-rending. 

Let us see how these people exist with no 
employment, with everything going out, and noth- 
ing coming in. Exist they certainly do by some 
incompi’ehensible process. Let us visit one or two 
of them in the hovels where they reside, merely 
premising that a decently dressed person is seldom 
allowed to take such a liberty with them. Being 
confident, however, that we shall be welcomed, we 
dii'c down a narrow court, through the half-open 
door of a miserable two-storied house, in a locality 
where, but that we happen to be acquainted with 
the occupant, we would not care much to venture 
by day, anil in which we certainly would not be 
found at night. Up-.stair3, unannounced we come 
to the loom occupied by Mr King, a short, 
shrivelled-up old man of sixty-five, but who earns 
a good deal of money at the wharfs and docks in. 
the summer. Mr King's room is his castle, and 
from it he carefully excludes such city mission- 
aries or district visitors as care to venture new 
him, even when he is in the greatest distress. But 
if anybody know.s him at his work, or is say his 
foreman or ‘ ganger,’ Mr King will open the door 
to him immediately. Entering, we perceive him 
i sijuatting on the apology for a bed that lies on 
the floor beside a scrap of fire, his face resting 
in his hands ; while opposite him, in a backless 
chair, sits a young gentleman chewing a piece of 
string, and fancying it is tobacco. We recognise 
them both, and are saluted with a ‘Well, captain!’ 
.simultaneously. Mr King’s vi.s-ti-vis has a name 
of course, but we never knew it, for he is known 
only by the sobriqad of ‘ Tater.s ’ by everybody. 
The room is plentifully hung witli some rather 
tattered linen in a dubious state of cleanliness, 
and this is some ‘family washing’ which Mr King’s 
wife takes in, and is at present completing, iron in 
hand. Amidst the steaming linen we take a Seat 
in the backless chair, the oscillatory movements ’of 
which wo are constantly compelled to steady with 
our legs, the polite ‘ Taters ’ in the meanwhile 
taking a seat on the bed beside Mr King. Well ! 
4iovv have things been going with him ? Oh, very 
bad indeed I no work, not a stroke for the last 
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six weeks. Yesterday, all he and the ‘ old woman ’ 
had was half a quartern of bread ; and he gave a 
piece of that to ‘ Taters,’ who had called to beg 
some, as he had not broken his fast for twenty- 
four hounL 

They have had no breakfast this morning, and 
it is now ten o’clock, and they were both too 
faint to go out and look for w'ork. What Mr 
King now lives upon is what the ‘old woman’ 
gets by washiug, but there is scarcely any of 
that to be had ; and he should not have been 
80 badly off, only the landlord of the public-house 
where his ‘ money club ’ was held, ran away, and 
so he lost about four pounds he had saved in 
the summer.— Then why did he not put his njoney 
in the Post-oflice Savings-bank? Oh, too much 
humbug and bother about that. — Had he applied 
to the parish for any relief ? Well, he thought we 
had more sense than to ask him such a queslion as 
that We knew very well that unless he went 
into the * house ’ altogether, all he could get would 
be a meal of food for himself in return for a task 
of stone-breaking, but he could bring none of his 
earnings home. As for ‘ Taters,’ he was a single 
man, and had no business to come sponging on 
Mr Kingj but that was like him, for he always 
spent his money at the public-house when he j 
had any. — Did Mr King owe any rent ? Yes ; ! 
he owed ever so much, and was besides in ■ 
debt at the baker’s and grocer’s nearly two ; 
pounds. '■ 

Honoured as we were by admittance to Mr 
King’s domicile, ave felt constrained to offer lum 
a couple of shillings by way of loan, a sum he | 
would have rejected, bad it been offered as a ! 
gift by his parish clergyman. Smilingly and with : 
eyes dilated, Mr King takes the coin, and at | 
once hurries off, returning shortly witli some bread 
and cheese, tea and tobacco. The tobacco, singu- 
larly enough, is attacked first with wolfish ferocity ; 
and the pair having feasted on the bread, express j 
their conviction that ‘ the captain is not a had ! 
8ort after all.’ The meal hall-finished, we startle ! 
them with the intelligence — whicli we have pur- i 
posely till now withheld- -that the ship Oainhoola] 
is going up to dock with forty-five thousand bags i 
to land, tip they start {is if struck by an electric 1 
shock, and with a ‘Good luck to you for the 
news, captain!’ hastily pocket the remainder of 
the bread and tobacco, and scuttle away down the 
stairs as_ fast as their legs can carry them. Left 
alone with the ‘old woman,’ we extract from that j 
lady that her husband is stupid, aud stands very | 
much in his own light ; but that for her part | 
she is not so squeamish, frequently obtaining, j 
unknown to him, tickets for bread and coal from 
the charitable. 

Bad as things were wnth Mr King, there were 
a few cases where they were worse— cases of 
families huddling together in a state of starva- i 
tion and semi-nudity ; but such instances were ! 
not numerous, as the poor readily assist ea(ih j 
other, and but few deaths occurred during the | 
winter from actual want. Passing along a large ! 
thoroughfare one bitterly cold night, we were i 
accosted by a respectable, though sliabbily dressed 
man, who with husky voice implored us to pur- 
chase of him a small pocket-knife to enable him 
to pay for a lodging. He was a professor of lan- 
gu^es, and an excellent musician to boot, but hiwl 
walked thp streets three nights consecutively, 


picking up by day a crust of bread occasionally 
from some charitable baker. The knife became 
our property; and with the purchase we threw 
in a tew hints for his guidance, which we are glad 
to say proved useful, as when we met him about 
three weeks afterwards, he informed us that his 
circumstances had slightly improved. 

Along the wide expanse of the Mile End Road 
we find some large Assembly Halls abutting upon 
the main thoroughfare, where evangelistic ser- 
vices are constantly held all the year round, 
interspersed with lectures, magic-lantern exhibi- 
tions, and other entertainments likely to interest 
the masses of the people. The most commodious 
and useful of these is one erected by the promoters 
of the Tower Hamlets mission ; and here there 
is every variety of preacher, from the Oxford 
man down to the converted pugilist. During the 
severest part of the winter, a gentleman con- 
nected with the mission voluntarily distributed 
some bread to a few who were in need ; and in 
the course of a few days the number of appli- 
cants bad increased so much, that the hall, 
capable of accommodating about fifteen hundred 
people, was transformed into a ‘ draw,' being filled 
three evenings every week by a hungry “crowd 
j of men, women, and children, each of whom 
! received a large piece of bread and a pint of 
■ cocoa ; the money to provide which was chiefly 
: supplied by reiiilers of some of the morning 
' pai>ers. Edging our way among the crowd on 
one or two occusion.s, we saw that the applicants 
were unmistakably in need ; a great many, how- 
I ever, being those who always are upon the fringe 
' of the labour market, aud einistantly standing on 
the brink of starvation. On subsequently ques- 
tioning a nninber of ])onr fellows as to wludher 
they had visited the hall and accepted relief, their 
reply was inviiriably in the negative. Tliey were 
afraid that if tiicy had done so it would have 
reached tlie ears of their' mates,’ aud they would 
never have heard the last of it. 

Thriftless while labour is plentiful, how can sucli 
I people be assisted f They afilior the parish, though 
; directly or indirectly they pay rates, and they 
! will not have charitable peojile prying into theiV 
j homes with bread-tickets. The method Of reaching 
them is a secret. Over a>id over again have 
clergymen and others cotnjjlained to us that they 
cannot ‘get at’ the working classes. Certainly 
not, for they will not let the working classes ‘get’ 
j into their drawing-rooms to shock them with their 
j vulgarity. Neither do the working classes wish to 
j intrude there. Jiut if any’ clergyman in his youth 
has learned some handicraft trade, and can shew 
them that he can handle a chisel or wheel a 
truck as well as themselves, he will be received 
with open arms and more than deference. The 
workin,;^ classes hold lahorare est orare in all its 
inflexibility, and in their eyes no labour but 
hand-labour has any value. Your brains may 
certainly be necessary to guide, arrange, and plan, 
still they argue that without their handiwork, 
brains would be at a discount. Hence, when they 
are in distress, they w'ill not trouble ‘brains’ 
to assist them. But from any one svho is as 
competent with the hands as themselves they will 
gladly receive assistance ; and it surely might he 
possible to arrange on a future emergency that 
foremen and others who are acquainted with 
deserving pases should have the means of distrib- 
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uting a few ehillings weekly all round until tlie 
bad time be tided over. The money could readily 
be found, '\ud-— tiv nted by the recipients as a loan 
to be rejpaid wh©” better times should come — would 
be ^efull^ expended ; the only difficulty would 
be in finding a suitable method for its distribu- I 
-tion. 

So long, howover, as thriftlessness during good 
times rules rampant, and money that ought to be 
laid aside is squandered in dissipation, so long 
will want and misery prevail when dull times 
come. If the working-man could be taught that 
what he makes while the sun is shining must, in 
part, serve for the exigencies of the rainy d.ay, 
there would be less of periodical starvation in the 
country. 

EPISODES IN THE 'LIFE OF A 
BOW-STREET OFFICER. 

A WELSH ADVENTDUE. 

Among my other experiences of life, it has been 
my lot to hold the position of sergeant in the 
metropolitan police force. I was stationed at 
Bow Street, and was one of a very small number 
of officers to whom was delegated the duty of 
attending at those prisons throughout the country 
where it was necessary to re-upprehend criminals 
about to be discharged, but against whom warrants 
wcTe issued from the Home Office on account of 
lliem being ‘ wanted ’ to answer for other misdeeds, 
Tlie task, as may be readily imagined, was some- 
times one of no small danger ; and a brisk and 
active life wc led at all times, for there was work 
enough to keep us pretty well always on the move. 
It was a life of excitement •uul not without attrac- 
tion for those who wcie possessed of an adven- 
turous spirit, such as I, fancied I did jmssess ilia 
very great degree at that period of my life. 

One day I had a summons to the presence of 
the chief magistrate, who put into my liauds a ! 
warrant that would take me down to the heart of 
a mining locality somewhere in AVales. 1 purposely 
avoid being more definite. From inquiries that I 
made 1 learned that the individual whom it would 
be my duty to bring up to London was a criminal 
of considerable notoriety', whoso presence was most 
particularly in request, on account of some llagraiit 
misdeeds that the authorities could on no account 
overlook. I also ascertained that he was a power- 
ful and rather de.sperate character, and that I need 
not count on the capture being an easy one. But i 
I knew that in case of need 1 could arrange with j 
the prison authorities for assistance, and tliat if I 
once got the ‘darbies’ (handcuffs) fairly on X might 
count the worst of the job over. 

It was the spring-time of the year, somewhat 
raw and gusty, but not by any means bad travel- 
ling weather on the whole. Within the hour after 
receiving my warrant and the needful directions 
for my route, I was speeding away westwards 
from Euston ; and early in the evening was 
deposited at a small town a few miles from my 
destination, the railway going no farther. It 
was easy for me to procure a conveyance, on my 


shewing who and what I was; and I drove over 
to the county prison, intending to use the vehicle 
the next day in conveying back myself and 
capture. The drive was not a very long one ; and 
I arrived in ample time to make all my arrange- 
ments with the governor, and to accept of an invi- 
tation which he gave me to meet some of the lead- 
ing tradesmen of the place at the principal inn 
later on in the evening. 

I made a comfortable though somewhat late 
dinner at the JVreJcin Arms, and had abundant 
leisure to smoke a quiet pipe or two before the 
parlour company began to assemble. My intro- 
duction being duly made, I must say that I met 
with a truly hospitable receptioiL Vanity apart^ 
I have no doubt that to the tradesmen of the 
dull place it was no small excitement tO find them- 
selves on neighbourly terms with one of the Bow- 
Street officers, whose fame even now extends aU 
over the country, but who were a good deal more 
looked up to in the days that I speak of ; Dickens 
liaving then riveted the attention of the reading 
public everywhere on the detective and his doings. 
A pleasant evening was spent, and I had an atten- 
tive audience when I told one or two of my best 
stories ; the only thing to complain of — though 
nobody did complain — was that the sitting was 
prolonged to rather a late hour, considering the 
work before me for next morning. 

In good time I drovti up to the county jail, 
and leaving iny vehicle in cliurge of a warder 
who was on the look-out for me, I was quickly 
in the presence of the governor. We were in 
the receptiou-room of the prison ; and after a few 
minutes’ talk the order was given for the produc- 
tion of the individual whom I had come to take 
charge of. Presently he entered the apartment 
with a lively step and a jaunty air, but which 
changed in an instant to something very like a 
look of dismay when he found me with the 
governor. It was plainly evident that he bad 
guessed my character in a moment, and that he 
us clearly understood the errand I had come 
on. 

‘ Here is your discharge Jones, and some things 
belonging to you,’ kindly observed the governor. 
‘But 1 am Borrv for your sake that I have to tell 
you this officer is here with a warrant to take you 
to London ; and as go j'on must, I would earnestly 
desire you to go quietly, as being best lor you in 
the long-run.’ 

‘I will not give in,’ answered Jones sullenly and 
hoiirselyq while there was a twinkle in his eye that 
foreboded mischief. ‘The Bow-Street bobbie,’ he 
continued, ‘ knows he has no right to grab me 
inside the prison ; let him come outside and try 
and take me.’ 

‘ We know there are a lot of roughs outeide, 
and among them very likely some of your old 
pals, whom we suspect to -be waiting for no good 
purpose; and therefore,’ remarked the governor, 
i wo think we have a good excuse for stretching 
the law a bit. Once more I would counsel you 
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to let llie «ni the biecelets, and spare ns 

^ necessity htoring to use forca’ 

» Joniis’s answer was an oath of defiance, which 
it is not tmemxf I shoald write down, and which 
lie had no sooner ^veu utterance to, than, at a 
nod from the gov^nor, he \ras in the clutches of 
two of the waiters. 

Though a little taken by surprise, the prisoner 
was not placed at any disadvantage, for he struck 
out swiftly and strongly. It was a fair up-and- 
down fight, which admitted of no third party inter- 
fering. Now one or other of the warders was 
down, now the prisoner, but neither party could 
boast of any decisive advantage. After an ineffec- 
tual struggle of some little duration, the two assist- 
ants fairly gave in, blown, and quite out of 
breath. 

More defiant than ever, Jones stood as if rather 
proud of his victory ; and I must say the governor 
looked not a little nonplussed, if not downrightly 
dismayed. . I am a man but little above the 
middle height, and still tough and wiry ; but at 
the time of which I now speak I had the advan- 
tage of being in first-rate training. Jones, as I 
hinted at the outset, was a big and powerful man, 
who had gone through many a rough encounter 
in the coarse of his criminal career ; and it was 
not, I must confess, without some small mis- 
giving that I made up my mind to encounter 
him single-handed. To my demand that he 
should at once submit before more force w'.is 
called in, he promptly answered by immediately 
grappling with me. 

By birth 1 am a Devonshire man, and from a 

K rt of the county closely borderijig on Cornwall. 

my younger days 1 had engaged in many a 
wrestling-match, and was by no means unac- 
quainted with the Cornish ‘ hug ’ and other dodges 
of those who follow the athletic sport. I soon 
found that my antagonist was powerful enough, 
but that lie W’as unskilled. He had much the 
greater amount of strength ; but I had emlvirance, 
and could wait my opportunity. After several 
desperate attempts on liis part to get me down, a 
chance offered, of wdiicli I instantly availed myself 
—a dexterous back-throw, and over he went flat, 
and with a stunning crash measuring his length 
on the floor. Before he could recover from the 
effects of the fall, I was free from hi.s gra.sp, and he 
was at our mercy. 

In a minute or two he was all right, and holding 
up his hands, said : ‘ I give in. Fou ’re a some- 
thinged plucky fellow, or you couldn’t have done 
it so neatly.' 

The handcuffs were adjusted, and both my.'^elf 
and prisoner bade the governor good-bye ; thunks 
being added on nij^ part for his attentions. When 
we reached the prison entrance, I did not like the 
look of things at all. There was a considerable 
crowd gathered, and among them some very ugly- 
looking customers, who seemed as if they would 
not mind a ‘scrimmage' in the least. Seeing how 
things loiiked, and bent on making sure of ray 
man, I unlocked his riglit hand, and secured him 
to my own left wrist I had not many yards to 
go to reach my vehicle, and I made u sIkjw of 
meeting the scowling and threatening counte-* 
nances around me with as easy an air as possible ; 


and this I found it all the less difitottlt to do 
when I discovered in the crowd some of my enter- 
tainers of the previous evening, whose presemse 
gave me a certain sense of safety. On reaching 
the trap, I whisperingly asked the warder in 
charge of it if he could drive ; and being answered 
in the affirmative, I told him to mount and take* 
the reins. In a moment I had tny pritoner in, 
and off we went at a rattling pace. 

When fairly clear of thn town, and past alt 
apparent risk of pursuit, I again secured both 
hands of my involuntary travelling companion, 
and dismissing the warder, I took the reins myself. 
Jones sat perfectly quiet, and seemingly quite 
resigned to his fate. Before, however, we had 
gone far, he turned abruptly to me and remarked : 

‘ you were in a precious funk w’hen we got out- 
side the prison ; and I fancy you had half a mind 
to call upon the warders to guard you to the 
traj».’ 

‘No,’ I replied ; ‘I cannot admit tlxat I was in 
any bodily fear ; and besides, there were some of 
the townsmen in the crowd, who w’ould have come 
to my help, I liave no doubt, had there been 
occasion.' 

‘ 1 can tell you, you were in more danger than 
you mayliup counted on,’ rejoined my prisoner. 

‘ Tliere were pals of mine in that crowd who had 
come for the express purf»ose of rescue ; and had I 
only but given tbe word, you would have had 
a rough time of it before the tussle was over.’ 

‘ They would not, however, have got yon,’ I 
replied, ‘ without they had first wrenched off my 
arm to set you at lilierty.' 

‘ Why, they could have got the key and unlocked 
the darbies — couldn’t tliey ?’ 

‘No,’ I .said. ‘I don’t think they could have 
found out where I hid the key; and I’m quite sure 
they would not liave got it if they had guessed 
where 1 had it.’ 

‘ Wliy, where on earth Sid you have it?’ asked 
Jones with evide.nt amazement. 

‘ Well,’ 1 answered, ‘just to let yon into a 
little bit of a secret, 1 may mention that J had the 
key in my moutli all the while ; and 1 would cer- 
tainly have swallowed it sooner Ui.in let any of 
your chums get possession of it.’ 

My pri.soner was evidently diimfounded, and 
liad but little more to say during the remainder of 
the drive. In due time we reached the town 
where we were to take the rail ; but long before 
the time lor the train .starting, 1 drove up to the 
inn where I had liired the vehicle, and asising the 
landlord for a private room, I ushered Jones into 
it. 

When we were alone and in no danger of being 
iiileiTiipted, I entered freely into conversation with 
the jioor wretch. 1 frankly pointed out to him 
that my duty was not by any means an agreeable 
one even to myself ; but that I wouhi be glad to 
make things as pleasant as possible for him while 
we had to bear each other’s company. ‘ Trust me 
as a man, and behave like a man, yon shall have a 
man’s treatment. Act like a dog, and you will 
have to be treated as a dog,' was the conclusion of 
lay brief but very emphatic address. 

He seemed pleased, though in a surly sort of 
way, I must confess, with what I said to him ; but 
still lie looked so far softened as to encourage me 
to add, that if he would pledge me his word to 
make no attempt at escape, I would relieve him of 
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the handcuffs while we were not under jEmblic 
observation, and would treat him as a friend until 
he passed out of my custody. He did not at once 
respond to my offer ; but alter a minute or two of 
thought, he answeied in a hearty tone that had a 
truthful ring about it : ‘ I '11 do it.’ Presently, he 
added ; ‘ You deserve the pledge ; and I ’ll keep it. 

I like a fellow that shews pluck, and you have 
shewn plenty of it to-day, both when you laid me 
on my back — and it ’.s not many could do that — 
but also when you marched me through among 
my pals with such a bold front, and they a dozen 
to one against you.’ 

Off came the bracelets in a twinkling; and as 
there was leisure to spare, I ordered a plain but 
substantial dinner, early as it was, and took care 
that there should be plenty of good beer, which 
I knew would be the greatest treat to my charge. 
After dinner came a pipe or two, which my man 
enjoyed prodigiously ; and i took care there should 
be ample store of tobacco for the journey, witli 
a modest flask of spirits to cheer the way ; for 
I hail no objection to the good things of life 
myself, and I meant my companion to have all 
the comfort I could afford while be remained 
with me. 

I had of course to put on the bracelets again 
when we marched to the station ; and as I was 
known to the guard, a hint from me was siilficient 
to procure us a compartment all to ourselves by 
tlie simple proce.ss of locking us in. The conver- 
sation of my travelling companion was not with- 
out a melancholy interest, for he was a man who j 
hud wasted many years, and some siiiall amount j 
of energy and ability, in an runivailing war against ! 
society. 1 remember lliiuking at the time what | 
a splendid soldier the fellow would have made j 
in a hot campaign, for he had been noted through- j 
out his career for plenty ' dash and enterprise, j 
which had latterly degenerated into something like \ 
a snllen ferocitj’. j 

We reached Loudon punctual to oiu time. I j 
handcuffed my man, called a cab, and drove olf j 
from the station. As we drove along, it came 
into my head that 1 would like to give the poor ! 
fellow one more taste of freedom however brief. ! 
I told the cabman to jiull up at a place where i 
I knew we could be private ; and on our getting j 
out, I inliinated to my charge that I was going' 
to stretch matters a little in his favour by treating ; 
him to another drop of beer and a pipe, llelieving ! 
him of the bracelets, I set a tankard before him ■ 
and handed him my tobacco-punch. He seemed ; 
sensible of the attention paid to him, but looked j 
.somewhat bewildered, and was very quiet. When 
the beer was finished, and the pipe smoked out, he 
put out his hand, took mine, and burst into teai’s. 

* I ’ve been treated like a wild beast for years,’ 
he exclaimed with bitterness ; ‘ but you are a man, 
and have shewn the kindness of a brother. 1 
will never forget you ! ’ The lierce outcast of 
society was subdued. Without the preceding dis- 
play of force, there would probably have been 
no ground to work upon ; but I think I may 
venture to say that the succeeding show of con- 
fidence and kindness was called for to make the 
subjection complete. 

Ho held out both hands of his own accord 
for me to put on the handcuffs, and we drove 
off to Bow Street. I may just add tha* I never 
saw Jones again. He got some very lengthened 


term of penal servitude, towards the end of which, 
as 1 learned quite accidentally, he died of heart 
disease. 

- - ^ ■ 

A GOSSIP ABOUT FEES. 

Vebt pleasant to a young lawyer is his first fee, 
the forerunner, in his mind’s eye, of many a 
retainer and refresher in store for him as he works 
his passage from the bar to the bench. But it is 
oftentimes weary waiting for that first modest 
reward, mortgaged, maybe, long before it comes ; 
like the future celebrated Counsellor Scott’s half- 
guinea, which had to be handed over to his Bessy, 
in accordance -with the agreement between them, 
tliat he w'as to take the receipts of the first 
eleven months of his barristerhood, and give her 
all he earned in the twelfth month for her own 
u.se. 

Parsimonious as he is reputed to have been, that 
was not the only instance of the future Chancellor 
Eldon cheerfully surrendering the fruits of his 
labour. While be w.as still only a rising man at 
the bar, not overburdened with riches, his hair- 
dresser remarked to him, that if everybody had 
their own, a certain friend of his, then in indif- 
ferent circumstances, would be enjoying the pos- 
session of a fine estate. Scott sent the hairdresser 
to Solicitor Bloasdale to have the facts reduced to 
writing, and then .set about the necessary proceed- 
ings to recover the property for its rightful owner ; 
asking the solicitor to keep aai account of the fees 
to which he would be entitled, until the termina- 
tion of the suit. When it did terminate in the 
triumph of Scott’s client, Mr Bleasdale presented 
liim with a purse containing the whole of the 
fees due, in gold. Sending for the hairdresser, he 
congratulated him upon his friend’s success, and 
tossing the well-lined pui'sc to the astonished man, 
said : ‘ You have had a good deal of trouble in 
the affair, so lake that purse.’ 

Another Scott, more fumed as a poeb than a 
pleader, had a housebreaker for his first client at 
Jedburgh, and did his best fur the rogue, who in 
thanking him after llie trial, expressed himself as 
much grieved at being unable to repay him iu 
current coin ; but lacking that, gave him two 
valuable bits of information ; assuring him that 
a yelping terrier in.side a house was a better pro- 
tection against thieves than a big dog outside a 
house ; ainl that no .sort of lock so bothered otie 
of his craft iis an old rusty one. riiilosophically 
accepting the inevitable, the author of Jr averley 
consoled himself by turning the couplet : 

Yelping teriier, rust}' key, 

Was AValtcr Scott’s first .Tedd.art fee. j 

Yet more unsatisfactory was the product of j 
M. llouher’s first brief, ] held in behalf of a 
peasant. Wlicn the verdict had been given in 
his favour, that worthy asked his eloquent advo- 
cate how much he owed him. ‘Oh, say two 
francs,’ was the iiuswcr. ‘ Two francs !’ exclaimed 
the ingrate ; ‘ that ’s very dear. Won’t you let me 
off with a franc and a half ‘ No ; two francs or 
nothing,’ was the counsel’s ’ ultimatum. ‘Well 
then,’ said his client, ‘ I would rather pay noth- 
iuj^;’ and with a how, ho left M. Rouher t(j reflect 
upon rustic simplicity. 
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; ; 1!'6 tbd is not always a^e- 

. aMa^ : w :Pp3^/^ebster found whwi outwitted 
yy ^35ie CSockmaker is responsible 

must let him tell it ‘This 
' old shaver, had a cause 

Island; so he went to Daniel 
; to GO down and plead his case for 

hilU} 80 says he: “Lawyer Webster, what's 
yoiUf fee ?** “ Whj',” says Daniel, “ let me see. I 
nave to go down south to Wjushington, to plead 
^reat insurance case of the Hartford Company; 
«nd I’ve got to be at Cincinnati to attend the 
Convention; and I don't see how I can go to Rhode 
Island without great loss and fatigue. It would 
cost you, maybe, more than you’d he willing 
to give.” Pressed to name w’hat he would take, 
Webster said a thousand dollars. The Quaker 
well-nigh fainted w'hen he heerd this. But he was 
pretty deep too ; so says he : “ Lawyer, that 's a 
great deal of money ; but I have more causes there. 
If I give you the thousand dollars, will you plead 
the other ^es I shall have to give you V’ “ Yes,” 
says Daniel ; “ I will, to the best of my humble 
abilities.” So down they went to Rhode Island ; 
and Daniel carried the case for the Quaker. Well, 
the Quaker he goes round to all the folks that 
had suits in court, and says he : “ What will you 
give me if I get the gre.it Daniel to plead for you ? | 
It cost me a thou.'iand dollars for a ft;e ; but now 
he and I are pretty thick, luul as he is on the 
spot, I’d get him to plead cheap for you.” So 
he got three hundred dollars from one, and two 
from another, an<l so on, until he got eleven 
hundred dollars ; jist one humlred nioi'c than he 
gave. Daniel w-as in a great rage when he heerd I 
this. “ What ! ” said he, “ do you think I would 
agree to your letting me out like a horse to hire ?” 
“Priend Daniel,” said the Quaker, “didst thou 
not undertake to plead all such cases as 1 should 
have to give thee ? If thou wilt not stand to thy 
agreement, neither will I stand to mine.” Daniel 
laughed out ready to .sjdit his sides at this. 
“Well,” says he, “I gues.s I might as well stand 
still for you to put the bridle on this time, for 
you have fairly pinned me up in a corner of the 
fence anyhow.” So he went good-humouredly to 
work and pleaded them all.’ 

Ijawj'er Dudley, a fellow-countryman of Web- 
ster's, was not to be so easily beguiled into giving 
advocacy gratia Having to defend a niau accused 
of helping himself to a hog V)elonging to a neigh- 
Iranr, he succeeded in obtaining an .‘icquitml. ‘How 
can I ever repay you, Mr Dudley ?’ said the lucky 
rascaL ‘I haven’t a cent; accept my thanks.’ 
‘Thanks V cried the lawyer. ‘Send me a side of 
the pork ! ’ 

This reminds us of Abraham Lincoln’s story 
of the hog-stealer who insured his safety by 
judiciously placing his ill-gotten provender. Tlie 
theft and the identity of the thief were so incon- 
testably proved, that Mr Lincoln did not see his 
way to fighting against a conviction, and inti- 
mated as much to his client. ‘Never mind about 
that,’ said be ; ‘just abuse them witnesses like the 
deuce, and spread yourself on general principles.’ 
Mr Lincoln obeyed instructions. The j ury retired, 
and after a short consultation, astonished every- 
body but the prisoner by declaring him not guilty. 

‘ Yon. 866, squire,’ he explained, ‘ every one of the 
fellows had a piece of them hogs ! ' 

Let' things go well or ill with the world in 


general, there is never way lack of work for gentle- 
men learned in the law. Every parliamentary 
session sees the creation of new offeuees^ the 
invention of fresh openings for liti^ticm ; « game 
increasing every da^ in eostliuesa, thanks to the 
liberal use by solicitors of their clients’ mon^, 
till one is inclined to echo Uriah Keep’s sayiilg, 
lawyers, sharks, and leeches are not easily satis- 
fied.’ In taxing the costs in a cause tried at 
Carlisle, the Master onlv allowed a counsel’s fee 
of thirty guineas on the orief, with fiftewa-guinea 
refmhers from the second day of hearing. Against 
this decision the parties concerned appealed, stat- 
ing that they had paid a Queen’s Counsel a retainer 
of a hujidred guineas, and given him a daily 
refresher of twenty-five guinea.s, commencing with 
the first day of the trial. This astonished the 
court; and one of the judges remarked that he 
had never before beard of a counsel receiving a 
refresher for the first day, and could not imagtne 
w’hat he could want with one ; whereupon a 
learned brother suggested that lie possibly required 
it to refresh himself after his long journey. But 
the court declined to sanction the innovation, or 
to interfere with the Muster's award. 

The relative po.sitions of solicitor and coun-sel 
W’ould appear to be reversed in France, if a story 
told lately by the Paris correspondent of a Lomlon 
newspaper be really true. ‘ We have long had the 
fable of the lawyer eating the oyster and giving a 
shell to each pleader, and now we have a pendant. 
A French lawyer in a separation case pleaded very 
warmly for his client, who, he said, was literally 
dying of hungiw, and who had two little children, 
lie demanded the immeiliato aid of two thousand 
francs, in the name of humanity and in the name 
of justice, and full of confidence threw hinisclf on 
the equity of the court. A few days later hi.s client 
received the following letter; “ Jladamo, 1 am 
happy to say we have succeeded in obtaining the 
provision of two thous.ai'.d francs. 1 have handed 
a thousand francs to your attorney, wlio has gii eii 
me a receipt, and I am much obliged to 3-011 ftn- 
the surplus in settlement of fees.”' 

In a cjvse tried at Dunfermline in 1876, two 
Edinburgh doctors dej)o.sed that there was no 
(ixed scale of I'tics for consulting-jdiysicians, but 
that the ordinary charge was from two to three 
guineas per hour ; and three local doctors testi- 
fied that they usually paid a consulting-physician 
fifteen guincjis a vLsil. From a medical journal 
we learn that London physicians and surgeons 
of ordinary repute charge a guinea a visit, two 
guineas for consultation with another practitioner, 
one guinea a mile for journeys by road, and two- 
thirds of a guinea per mile for journeys by rail. 
Fees for performing operations, or assisting at 
them, are left very much to the judgment of the 
individual ; but there is a sort of loose under- 
standing that for the great operations involving 
a risk of life a hundred guineas is a proper average 
fee ; half that amount sufficing in minor cases. 
Ophthalmic surgeons have made a hundrotl guineas 
the current charge for extracting a cataract ; fifty 
guineas that for iridectomy; twenty-five guineas 
that for strabismus ; and so on, with more or 
less variation, according to the standing of the 
surgeon and the means of _ the patient. Tiie 
principle, however, of charging for a thing not 
according to its value, but by the presumed depth 
of the purchaser’s purse, is open to question ; every 
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mm, be he rich or poor, has «n eqnal rieht to 
his money's worth for Ms money; whether ne 
has much or little is beside the qtieetion. That 
one practitioner, however, should exact a higher 
foe than anothw, i» proper enough ; we must 
expect to pay for experience, whether it be oar 
oVn or that of other people. 

A young Parisian lady after being relieved of a 
toTtnenting tooth, laid down ten francs in payment. 
Looking at the fee coi^temptuoiifly, the dentist 
asked if that was for his servant. ‘ No, sir,’ 
responded Madame with a sweet smile ; * it is 
for both of you.’ 

A worthy baronet handed his medical adviser 
his fee rolled up in paper, to find, after the doctor’s 
departure, the proper fee still in his pocket, and 
a couple of mint lozenges gone. Meeting the 
defrauded doctor a few hours afterwards, he asked 
him how he liked his fee. ‘Oh, it was very sweet,’ 
was the reply. The next morning saw amends 
made by the sending of a sovereign and a shilling, 
with the lines : 

The fee was sweet — I thank you for the hint. 

These are as sweet ; they ’ve both been through the 
Mint. 

The famous Dr Folhergill was once, by his own 
election, very strangely recompensed for liis pro- 
fessional services. A merchant-vessel arriving in 
tiu' London Docks with captain and crew down 
with yellow-fever, Dr Folhergill removed the 
ca]itain to his own house, and succeeded in 
juilliiig him through. At first, Fothergill refused 
to accept any payment at all ; but the grateful 
seaman persisting in rewarding him, he said there 
was one thing he could do for him — if he svere 
making a voyage to the East and passed through 
the Straits of Macassar, ho sliould be glad if he 
wtuild bring him two ban., ml of the earth of 
Jiiirneo. This the captain readily promised to do. 
However, when he reached the .spot on his voyage 
out, his heart lulled him ; and fearing to lacur the 
ridicule of lii.s men, he sailed through the Str.aits 
without fulfilling his jiroinise. Returning by the . 
same route, the s.une thing ha]>jiened ; but after 
he liatl left the Straits two hundred miles behind 
him, his conscience smote him lor his ingratitude, 
and putting the ship’s head about, he made for 
Romeo, nil 1 took in the earth. When Fothergill 
received it, he luid a piece of ground prepared by ' 
the burning of the surface, and laid the Romeo , 
earth upon it ; and in due time had the satisfaction 
ot making the acquaintance of a number of curious 
])lant3 new to him. 

We hear a gootl deal nowadays of ‘ iiayment by 
results,’ a method of remuneration seemingly not 
unknown in S.xvagedom. The Ute.s, says an 
American authority, have a jieculiar and exem- 
plary mode of disposing of medicine-ineu unlucky 
in their dealings with disease. Such a practitioner 
lately contrived to kill two men and one woman. 
J’lat, the chief of the tribe, quietly took down his 
Winchester rille and made the doctor’s three wives 
widows ; believing that a nialadroit medicinc-niaii 
was better fitted for the happy hunting-grounds 
than for this mundane sphere. 

The Fee family is a large one ; but wo have 
occupied too much space with the legal and 
medical branches to have any left for the rest ; 
still we cannot refrain from quoting from an 
old Bong glorifying the only fee that is jileasaut 


alike t>o giver end taker, and that leav^ the |^ver 
no poorer : - ’ 

* Let ’s kies,’ says Jane. 

* OonteOk’ Nan ; 

And ao Mye every libe. 

‘How many t’ eayaBatt. 

* Why, aay« Matt, 

• For that ’• a ntai^’e fee.’ 
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SCJBirCX AKD ABTS. 

The andiaouder invented by Profeseojt Hughes 
has be^ employed, with interesting resnlts, by Dr 
B. W. Richardson, P.ES., in testing the hearing of 
a number of persons. A telephone, microphone, a 
small battery, coils, and a clock are required in 
the construction of the instrument. Extending 
from one of the fixed coils to the other is a gradu- ' 
ated bar, from two hundred degrees down to zero, 
on which the induction coil in the form of a ring 
mtay be readily shifted. Place the coil at two 
hundred degrees and the listener hears the clock 
ticking surprisingly loud ; but from degree to 
degree as the coil is shifted downwards the sounds 
decrease, and end at last in absolute silence. The 
point of silence varies : some persons can hear 
down to two and a half degrees ; others stop at 
thirty, twenty, or ten degrees, as the case may be, 
according to their state of health or the sensitive- 
ness of their hearing. Complete silence is neces- 
saxy during the experiments ; and the person 
under examination should be jdaced so as not to 
see the movements of the coil on the graduated 
scale. It is found in practice that the faintest 
sounds can be heard only when the decrease is 
gradual and continuous ; and that they are lost by 
jumps and pauses in the shifting of the coil. 

Asa rule, the right ear is better than the left ; 
but instances to the contrary have been met wdth 
among persons accustomed to exercise their left 
ear. Some deaf persons fail to remember sounds. 
A youth xvas tested who was unable to ‘ catch all 
the sounds lying between one hundred and thirty 
and one hundn'd and seven degrees until he could 
remember what he had to listen for ; ’ but by 
practice he succeeded in identifying all the inter- 
vening sounds. These fact."*, stiys Dr Richardson, 

‘ .seem to indicate that d('afnei:-s from iin 2 )erfoction 
of the tympanum or other ])artfl of the organ of 
hearing may be increased beyond the mere physical 
failure, either from some lost power of automatic 
adjustment in the auditory apjjaratus, or from 
failure of recejJtive power in the cerebrum itself, 
so that the memory rendered imperiect is slow to 
assist the listener until by exercise of function the 
readiness is restoreil.’ 

The hearing is improved by holding the breatk 
after a deep inspir.ition ; aiul also by a high, 
barometer, Tlie influence of atmospheric pressure 
can thus be tested. In his own case, when the 
barometer is at thirty degrees; Dr Richardson cm 
hear on both ^ides close down to zero ; but helow 
thkty degxees he fails to reach zero on the left side 
by two degrees. He is of opinion that the audio- 
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meter wiU be ‘ an essential in all physical exami- 
nations of men who are ntnlergoing examination as 
to their fitness for social services recjuiring perfect 
hearing, such as soldiers, sentries, railway officials, 
and the like.’ Also in diagnosis ; in differentiat- 
ing between deafness tiu'ough the external car and 
deafness from closure of the Eustachian tube — 
throat deafness ; and in determining the value of 
artificial tympanums in instances of deafness due 
to imperfection or destruction of the natural 
tympanum. In actual practice Dr Richardson 
finds the best artificial ear-drum to be a small gold 
cylinder, with which he restored fifty degrees of 
hearing to one of .his patients, who w'ithout it 
could not hear lower on the scale than one hun- 
dred and ten degrees. 

By attaching a microphone to n sphygmograph, 
and connecting with an electric battery and a tele- 
phone, Dr Richardson has discovered a method 
for making the movements of the pulse ainlible. 
The instrument or sphygmophgin.e;,.when prepared, 
is placed on the putSe”rn"tne ordinary way, and 
as soon as it works properly, a distinct series of 
sounds is heard in the telephone keeping time 
with the beats of the artery. ‘ When all is neatly 
adjusted,’ says the Doctor, ‘ the sounds heard are 
three in number — one long sound and two short, 
corresponding to the systolic push, the arterial 
recoil, and the valvular check. The sounds are 
singular, as resembh'ng the two words, Bother it,’ 
and in a qniet room may be heard at some distance. 
Here then is a new appliance for the medical pro- 
fession, for although not so good a recorder of the 
pidse as the sphygmograph, ‘ it may be made,’ as 
Dr Richardson remarks, ‘very useful in class, for 
illustrating to a large number of students at one 
time the movements of the natural pulse and the 
variations which occur in disease.’ It may become 
very nseful also in studying the elfect of stimu- 
lants on the circulation. Let the person under 
examination drink whisky and in three minutes 
the pulse gallops, and sounds are heard at times 
which may be described as screams. 

A German professor has arranged a flexible 
stethoscope in such a way that, as is reported, he 
can hear the rush of the blood through the cajdl- 
laries of the skin ; also the sound.s of muscular 
contraction, tendinous extension, and the vibra- 
tion of the long bones. The name of this sensi- 
tive instrument is derraatophone. 

The Institution Iftewnmtea:! Engineers have 
published a long list of ‘ subjects ’ on which they 
desire to receive papers for reading and discussion 
at their meetings. Machinery of all kinds, manu- 
facturing operations, and mechanical devices are 
includes In some instances the refinoinenta of 
science are required, as in lighting by electricity, 
and in improvements in the construction and 
insulation of electric telegraphs, in the transmis- 
sion of messages, and in telegraphic writing. The 
Council of the Institution intend to propose that 
dnring the present year three hundred pounds 
shall be expended in promoting ‘experimental 
research on unsettled mechanical questions ; ' 
which can hardly fail of acceptation. Three 
questions have been chosen for a beginning : ‘ the 
conditions of the hardening, annealing, and tem- 
pering of steel ; the corrosion of different classes 
of steel and iron ; and the best form and pro- 
portions of riveted joints, both for iron and ste^l 
plates.’ * 


It has been ascertained by experience thaV a 
rail of Bessemer steel will last nine times as long 
as an iron rail About one-third of the railway 
mileage in this country is laid with Bessemer steel 
rails, and the economy thereby effected is well 
pointed out by Mr Price Williams, who states: ‘It 
IS estimated that the annual saving in labodr 
alone, in the ordinary maintenance of the lines, 
wliich has resulted from the less frequent break- 
ing up of the permanent way where steel rails 
are now used, is equivalent to the saving of the 
services of at least a man in every three miles ; 
and this at seventeen pounds per mile will, on 
ten thousand one hundred and ninety-four miles 
of single line already laid with steel rails, these 
being the most heavily worked sections, represent 
an annual saving of one hundred and seventy- 
three thousand two hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds;’ to which must be added the much larger 
sum saved by not having to renew the tails so 
frequently as in former years. 

In a discussion at a meeting of the Institution 
on Economy in Railway Working, Captain Dougla-s 
Galton pointed out that the traffic best deserving 
of attention by railway companies is tliird-elass 
traffic. The fii’st class is stationary ; the second 
class declines ; but the third class is always growing, 
and the receipts therefrom could be ‘ very largely ’ 
increasal by a further reduction of fares. This 
was corroborated by Mr Price Williams, who slated 
that while the profit on first and second class traffic 
amounted to not more than twenty per cent, 
the third-class profit might be ‘ roundly put at 
seventy-five per cent.’ And further : ‘ Taking the 
whole of the third-class passengers of the kingdom, 
the average fare per person wa.s one shilling, and 
detailed .sUitistics conclusively shewed that nine- 
pence out of that shilling was clear profit to the 
railway companies. That being so, it wotild bo 
well for railway managers to consider whether 
Captain Gallon’s suggestion of a still further reduc- 
tion in third-class fares could not be adopted with 
advantage.’ 

Professor Osborne Reynolds, President of tho 
Scientific and Mechanical Society of Manchester, 
in his addre-ss to that Society, instanced the past 
year as one of inechaiiical improvements and 
mechanical disasters ; the latter, collisions and sink- 
ing of ships, and collisions and so-called accidents 
on railways. He shewed that our achiev’ements in 
speed have gone far beyond our means of stopping 
and turning, and that the important problem now 
is to stop and turn with a readiness and complete- 
ness proportionate to our locomotive siieed whether 
on land or water. 

The problem as regards stopping a railway train 
seemed easy of solution: it was known that a 
single carriage could be suddenly stopned by 
screwing the brake blocks tight, and so SKidtling 
the wheela But Captain Galton’s experiments 
have proved that it is not the same with a number 
of carriages, for be discovered that ‘by skidding 
the wheels the brake loses nearly half its greatest 
power of stopping a train. If the brake is applied 
with the greatest force short of skidding the 
wheels, the train will stop in something like half 
the distance required if the wheels are skidded.’ 

Professor Reynolds’s conelnsions on the question 
of speedy turning of ships so as to avoid a colli- 
sion were stated in a Jrecent 'Month : it is a.s much 
an error po expect the rudder to act on reversal 
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of the screw of a steamer, as it is to stop a train 
by skidding the wheels. ‘The whole error,’ we 
are told, ‘ arises from a failure to grasp the circum- 
stances on which toe action of the rudder depends. 
As long, and oniy.as long as the w'ater is rushing 
backwards past the rudder, will the rudder exert 
■ its normal tendency to guide the ship.’ The problem 
in this case is fat; from being solved. 

Niagara is confessedly a ‘ water-privilege ’ of the 
foremost rank for power and g:'andeur. If that 
prodigious power could only be transmitted to a 
distance, what a number of places which are now 
idle for want of power, might avail themselves of 
the electric light, and take to spinning and weav- 
ing, hammering, sawing, planing, grinding, and 
other mechanical employments ! Surprising state- 
ments on the question have been put forth : one, 
that the cost of an ellicient cable would bo sixty 
dollars a foot ; another, that the copper deposits 
of the Lake Superior region, ample as they are, 
would not suffice for the construction of a cable 
to transmit the power of the mighty waterfall. 
In answer to these statements, Professors Thomson 
and I^^uston of Philadelphia, whose electro-mag- 
netic researches we have before noticed, tell us 
that should it be deemed desirable, the total 
power of Niagara might be conveyed a distance 
of five hundred miles or more by a copper cable 
not exceeding onc-hulf of an inch in thickness. 
For the consumption of one million horse- jmwer, ! 
they say that a cable of tliree inches diameter, if j 
perfectly insulated, would suffice. Of course no j 
single locality could make use of such a vast j 
amount of power; but ‘the important fact .still 
remains, that with a cable of very limited size, 
an enormous quantity of power may be transferred 
to considerable distances.’ 

Similar views were expressed by Sir William 
Thomson in the evidenc * ivhich be gave a few 
wcek.s since before the Select Committee on the 
Electric Light. ‘ There* would be,’ he said, ‘no 
limit to the application of electricity a.-> a motive- 
power ; it might do all the work that could be 
(lone liy steam-engines of the most powerful 
description.’ And he thought that ‘legislation, 
in the interests of the nation and in the interests 
of mankind, should remove as far as possible all 
obstacles, such as those arising from vested 
interests, and should encourage inventors to the 
utmost.' 

F.xperirnents have been made by the Trinity 
House on the lighting of buoys with gas, which 
is manufactured from waste fatty matters or the 
refuse of oil-works. This gas is passed into the 
buoys under severe pressure, until a suflicimit 
charge is accumulated to bnrn for three or four 
weeks, shewing a bright light by night and day, 
even in boisterous weather. Here then is a means 
of lighting an intricate channel, or a passage, or of 
indicating the position of a wreck, which cannot 
fail to bo useful ; and the Trinity Board have 
ordered the construction of two buoys which will 
hold compressed gas enough to burn from four to 
six months. With these, further and, as we may 
assume, conclusive experiments will be carried on 
in the estuary of the Thames. The same kind of 
gas is, we are informed, used for the lighting of 
raUway trains. 

The difficulty of raising sunken ships from deep 
water has led to the invention of the ‘gripping 
camel,’ which, when floating ovmr the ^reck, lets 


down two long arms to which air-bags are attached. 
The arms are intended to grip the wreck ; but the 
grip is a flexible grip, for air is forced into the 
baj^, which press with increasing force against the 
sides of the ship, and impart an element of buoy- 
ancy. At the same time the lifting power of the 
floating camel is augmented, and thus the sunken 
vessel will be lifted. Should it have sunk into a 
deep bed, a special contrivance sends down a 
strong jet of water, which, properly directed, soon 
washes away the h(^avy pressing sand. 

Another method has been made known and 
discussed at a meeting of the United Service 
Institution. An iron tower is placed upright by 
the side of the sunken ship : from the inside of 
this tower, holes can be bored, into which attach- 
ments are fastened. The boring is carried on by 
means of compressed air, and a man in the tower 
guides the tool. There may be two or more towers 
according to the weight to be lifted. When all the 
attachments are properly made, a floating dock is 
placed directly above the vessel to be raised ; and 
by alternate iiuniping out and taking in of water, 
and taking advantage of the tides, the lifting is 
accomplished, the dock steams shorewards ; the 
wreck ground.s, and is again lifted, until, after a 
series of repetitious, she is safely placed in the 
floating dock and carried into port. 

That the diflerent colours of the ^ctrum havet 
an influence on vegetation, has long been known. | 
Plants grown under green glass soon die ; underf 
red glass they live a long time, but become palm 
and slender. Mr Yung of the University ofl 
Geneva has placed the eggs of frogs and fishes ini 
similar conditions, and found that violet light! 
quickens their development ; and blue, yellow, and| 
white also, but in a lesser degree. Tadpoles on thef 
contrary die sooner in coloured light than inwhit^ 
light. As regards frogs, Mr Yung has ascertained! 
that their development is not stopped by darkness,* 
as some observers have supposed, but that the 
process is much slower than in the light. 

In an account of a simple and sure method of 
detecting the difference between natural and arti- 
ficial tunjuoise, the Journal of the Chemical Society 
states that artificial turquoise is manufactured in 
at least three countries of Europe. And further, 
that these imitations possess all the characteristic 
physical properties of the natural stone in regard 
to colour, hardness, density, fracture, and appear- 
ance under the microscope ; even the brown 
ferruginous iuclosures characteristic of some infe- 
rior oriental turquoises being added, while a quali- 
tative analysis simply shews the composition of 
the imitation to be admost identical w'ith that of 
the true turquoise. _ . 

An extra volume of Philosophical Tr^sactions 
has been published by the Royal Society, | 
tainiug ‘An Account of the Petrological, Botani(5al, i 
and Zoological Collections made in Kerguelen’s 
Laud and Rodriguez during the Transit of Venus 
Expeditions, carried out by Order of Her kf^esty’s 
Government in the years 1874-75.’ The two 
islands thns visited are so peculiar ana so little 
known, that the particulars given by pains- 
taking naturalists of the results of their adven- 
turous endeavours will be found unusually lutb- 
resting to general as well as to scientific resdets* 

A French inventor residing at Sermaisse les 
Bains (Marne), who has been engaged in. perfect- 
ing his apparatus for applying electricity to agri- 
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cultural work, has had a public trial of his electric 
plough. The electricity which propels the plough | 
u not produced by voltaic batteries, but by a I 
powerful gmmme-iuachine which works under | 
shelter, while copper wires, resembling those of I 
the ordinary telegraph, connect it with the plough. 
The gramme-Tnachine for generating the electricity, 
though usually worked by a small steam-engine, 
may be driven, when convenient, by wind or water 
power. The process — any questions concerning 
which may be addressed to M, Peronne, Sermaize 
les Bains, Manie — has been patented, and a 
Company formed, 

A PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE. | 
It was in the summer of 1855 that a party of : 
some thirty children, ranging in age from five 
to ten years, were returning for dinner from j 
the ‘ District School,’ some few miles west of Cin- 1 
cinnati, Ohio, United States, when one of those | 
sudden thunder-storms, so frequent during the I 
hot season in that part of the world, burst on 

them. The school-house was situated in tlie midst 
of a piece of w^aste land known as ‘ The School 
Common,’ and before the children had cleared the 
Common they were nearly wet through, and the 
terrific lightning and reverberating thunder Avere 
quite enough to appal older and stouter hearts ; 
and they had still another quarter of a mile ere 
they could reach the village. 

Although the Common itself could boast of 
neither tree nor shrub, yet just at its edge stood 
one of those gigantic oaks which the settler’s axe 
had spared. Beneath its branches the wliole pati;y 
could easily find shelter, and although the storm 
had been raging some five minutes, its foliage 
was so dense that the ground underneatli it was 
C|uite dry. *Let us get under the oak,’ sai<l one 
little panting mortal. ^ Aj', ay ! ’ was echoed and 
re-echoed by several; whilst all as quickly as 
possible put the resolutiou into practice. Just 

then, one little girl suddenly said: MVe ought 
not to stay here. I Ve heard of lightning striking ! 
trees and killing any one >vho liap])ened to be : 
under.^ And at last she persuaded them to face 1 
the storm once more ; nor did they stop again 
till they had reached the village, where they took 
refuge. 

The storm, furious in its character, soon spent 
itself; and an hour and a lialf after, several 
of the same little people, well fed, and attired 
in dry clothing, were again making their way 
to the school, when suddeidy, with blanched 
cheeks, they saw the old oak which liad withstood 
the storms of centuries, still standing certainly, j 
but with several of its branches torn off, others I 
broken and hanging loose, and its huge trunk j 
scorched as though a fire had been kindle<l all j 
around it. The tree had been struck Ijy lightning, j 
The news of the narrow escape was soon Jenown ; j 
and feelings of admiration for the j^resence of i 
mind displayed by the little girl were mingled ! 
with thankfulness for the narrow escape which 
she and her companions had made. 

Perhaps the story may teach tliose who are 
unaware of the clanger, to avoid the shelter of 
solitary trees daring a thunder-storm. Nothing 
can be more hazardous, a fact which the death- 
rintes by l^htning thus attracted, shew. 
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Knittino gaily in the sunshine, 
While the fragrant roses blow, 

And the light wind stirs the petals, 
Till they fall like flakes of snow ; 
Laughing gladly, glancing shyly, 

At the lover by her side — 

Saucy fliin])lea, coy confessioEs, 

All a maiden's love and pride ; 
Weaving in with skilful Angers 
Girlish fancies, pure desires, 

Wliile the brigiitness of the future 
Flashes through the twinkling wires ; 
And a young heart’s fond ambitions, 
Tender liopes, and golden dreams, 
Deepen as the sunlight deepens, 

Witli its tliousand darts and gleams. 

Knitting silent in the shadows, 

With a drooping, weary head, 

Gazing out into the twilight, 

Whence the life and light have fled ; 
Moving nerveless, languid Augers; 
Striving to l)e briglit in vain, 

And to still the lieart's wild flutter, 
Throh]>ing in its mighty pain ; 
W'orking through the silky texture, 
All a woman’s anguislied fears, 
Looking out on past and future, 
Througli a mist of burning t»‘ars. 
Knitting patient in the twiligljt, 
Quietly hearing all her woe, 

While the roses shed their }>etals 
In a fragrant summer-snow ! 

Knitting Aercely, in tlie an.gtilsh 
Of a burning, fiery strife ; 

Or quietly in the sunlight 
Of a calm heart’s happy life. 

KiilUing heavily and slowly, 

In life’s last Athil hours ; 

Or skilfully and gaily, 

Among the summer Howt?rs ! 

Weaving in a glorious future ; 

Or a soul’s dumb aching pain. 

With tlie memory of pleasures 
That wall never come again ! 

Thus a w'omanV life is hounded 
By the humhle, daily task, 

Meekly taking u]) i:er hiirdtii, 

Pausing not to strive f»r a^-k. 

Ah ! how many lioarts h^ .sldt* us, 

Were we not so worhlly wi-yO, 

Miglit we see in gentle moments, 
Looking out from wistful eyes ! 

Ami how often, did wa? llstfm, 

’Iveatii a gay and laugliing tone, 

Could W'O hear the hitler y(.*arning 
Of a strong heart’s restless moan ! 
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FASHIONABLE V A O A H I E S. 
Thrue is one thing which we have never been 
al)l <3 to understand, and which we believe few 
can possibly coniprche.nd or explain. It i.s the 
vagary of female fasliiuri. Who it is that invents 
it, and lias the knack to maintain it as long as be 
pleases, and then witli erjual audacity and suc.ccss 
starts something fresh, is all a mystery. The phe- 
nomenon is by no nutans new. A Imndred and 
sixty years ago, the old essayists were at a loss 
to know how the extravagant oddities of female 
attire originated, and wore so cleverly kept up in 
spite of tornaits of ridicule. Then, as noAv, a new 
fashion had its run of a few years, and dropping 
out of nsc as mysteriously as it commenced, was 
followed hy something SjUally preposterous. High- 
lieeled shoes, lofty Ii (‘ad-dresses, hair-powder, long 
and short waists, painting and patching, all had 
tlnur day. For a time the wearing of hoops, hy 
which a lady couhl enter a door only sidewise, 
was a favouritr*. fnuizy. The fa.shii>n of taking 
STUiff, u.sually iVoiti :i jirotty circular box with a 
picture on the lid, wan just going out of practice 
among ladies in our early days. The la.st lady 
whom we {saw taking a pinch and handing round 
licr bo.x w'as — 

She, th(! fair sun of all her sex — 

Burna’a Clarinda! Such a circumstance seems now 
very absurd ; but it was only of a piece with a 
long catalogue of fashionable vagaries, in which 
no rational meaning can be discovered. 

The world is said to be gottiiig udscr every day. 
Certainly, there is an abundance of teaching, 
reading, and lecturing, from which presumably 
there should be an increase of intelligence. In 
almost nothing has there been such a signal 
advance within the last hundred years as in 
female education. Yet, with all the visible ele- 
ments of dilfused knowledge and thoughtfulness, 
no one can observe the slightest aV)atemeut in 
the frolics of feminine fashion. Ladies aspire to 
be social reformers, to be voters at elections, to 
be members of school-boards, actnally to be 


doctors ; and some think they do not acquit them- 
selves badly. The strange thing is, that, with 
rare exceptions, the wise.st and most accomplished 
I ladies are quite as much the voluntary thralls 
I of Fashion in its more contemptible forms as the 
less instructed in the sisterhood. There they 
are like the r(!St, wearing the grotesquely shaped 
dresses which remind us of the drolleries of a 
pantomime. 

In those vagaries of Fa.s]iion there seems for the 
time-being to be a kind of mental derangement— 
perhaps more correctly the prostration of intellect^ 
through a deficiency of moral couraga Forty years 
ago, the lady part of mankind fell into a mania 
for wearing dresses with huge shoulders blown, 
up like balloons. It amounted to a purposeless 
distortion of the person. So everybo<ly said it 
was. But the avowal made no difference. Sleeves 
must be made six times larger than they need be. 
Shoulders must be distorted, rendered positively 
ugly. It was the Fashion, and that was enough. 
In due time, when the mania had run its course, 
the ballooning was given up, and shoulders shrank 
to their natural figure. When it was all over, 
no one ventured to explain how the frenzy had 
originated, or what was its meaning. On the con- 
traiy, as if ashamed of the weakness, the subject 
was skilfully dropped. Next in the order of this 
species of feminine dementia, came the crinoline 
vagary. A petticoat of horse-hair and whalebone 
was employed to distend the outer dress far 
beyond the person. It was a resumption of hoops, 
with the ditference, that while hoops expanded 
sidewise, the crinoline spread out all round. 
Every woman had the shape of a hand bell, 
wide at the lower edge, and small above. Graoe- 
fulness was out of the question. It the object uw 
to produce a monstrosity, it was eminently success- ; 
fill. Avowedly, the Fashion had some practi^ 
inconveniences. The space taken up by a HidY . 
in a public meeting or on the pavement 
greatly beyond her proper .share. The wide fe^ 
tour was apt to sweep the ground, and send 
pf dust upwards, much to personal 
’rho quantity of material required lor a 4^ 
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'tnu «o laacgely ai;igmeii.ted as to suggest the idea 
iiliat eilk-iaerceia bad something to do with the 
isveaitiozk Whatever were the drawbacks, the 
orittoHne mania had a fair run of several ycara. 
When given up, there occurred the fresh surprise 
how it ever had received the slightest encourage- 
ment 

Crinolines of every variety having been relin- 
qni^ed, feminine society is sorely in want of a 
new eccentricity. It w'ould be against all rule 
not to appear ridiculous. So wits arc at work 
in the grand arcana of Fashion. Tlie world had 
not long to wait. The fiat goes forth from some- 
where that, as a superlative novelty, dresses are 
to be worn tight to the person from top to 
toe. Instead of paddings and balloouings, there 
is to be squeezing so tightly as to be hardly able 
to breathe. To impede walking, and if possible 
to prevent sitting, the legs are to be held back 
with strings. By way of compensation for the 
tighteTitng up, the dress is to be so long as to 
trail three or four feet on the ground. Such may 
he called the present fashionable regime, main- 
tamed as usual with the force of inexorable law. 
Wotf*be to the fine lady who does not make her- 
sdf as lank as a skinned rabbit, and who lails in 
the tuckings and tyinga to n strain locomotion! 
What her natural shape may be is nothing to 
the point She may not be able to go up or 
down stairs, except by one loot at a tune, hke 
a child learning to walk, but that is of no 
consequence. Fashion demands that she shall 
appear maimed in the lower limbs. The law 
is to be obeyed, and there’s an end of it. 
Objections, however, are not even hinted at The 
chief anxiety is rather to go to extreim>. In the 
furor for being as slim as it is possible to be, 
the ultra-fashionable young lady gives up wear- 
ing the usual under-garments. She clothes herself 
in tight-fitting vest and pantaloons of chamois 
. leather, over which is a slight exterior dress with 
trailing skirts. To be in leather is the Jieight 
of Fo^on. ‘ How do you like your leathers F 
Lady Betty confidentially. ‘Charmed with 
them beyond measure ; could not do without 
them.’ The proverbial expression, ‘ Nothing like 
leather,’ has obtained new significance. 

The unchallengeable authority that by self-elec- 
tion reguhd»8 female costume, is doubtless Euro- 
pean in character. It may issue its decrees from 
no very exalted sphere, but it at least possesses 
the power of gauging the feminine tastes and 
habits lhat prevail on the eastern side of the 
AHantic. Were it analysed, it might turn out to 
be nothing more than a shrewd man-milliner, who 
with an eye to profit in ringing the changes, gra- 
ciously issues his edicts from a back-shop in Paris. 
Our .smart friends, the Americana, once took it 
into their heads to set up a rival despotism. 
The effort was audacious and seemingly well 
meant It consisted in substitating light trousers 
with a kinid of kilt for the wonted gown an<l 
isttricoatsk Bleoumism, as this new form of female 


attire was designated, never took. It did not 
proa^ed on the old lines. It amounted to a revo- 
lution, and got so unceremoniously laughed at, 
that it failed to gain a footing. Yet, there 
was some good iu Bloomcrism. It might have 
answered for female doctors and lecturers, with 
other varieties of strong-miudejJ ladies who are 
determined, at all hazards, to assert the rights of 
women. 

Under the sanction of what is deemed to 
be Fashion, tliere has sometimes been a cruel 
waste of innocent and helpless animals. On a 
former occasion we spoke of the odious practice of 
slaughtering larks, robins, (inches, and other small 
birds, iu order to embellish la<lie8’ head-dresses. 
The vile practice continues, with some additional 
and costly eccentricities. In one of the monthly 
records of Fashion we see it stated that, ‘ After 
having admitted lizards as side bouquet fasteners, 
and mice as hat-trimmings, we have now instances 
of lailies wearing dresses made entirely of scarubaniH, 
biids, insects, and other animals. I have not seen 
the dress, but a fneud of mine tells me that the 
other evening she saw a lady dre«sed jis an owl ! 
The foundation of the dress was of dark blue, and 
was trimmed with owls’ feathers. In front the 
apri>u Ava-. entirely of the.-.e fcatliers, and instead 
of a bonejnet iu fiont of the bodice, there was an 
owl’s head, v ith a similar head in the hair.’ The 
same authority informs us that the right thing 
is a tocpie or evening head-dress, ‘trimmed with 
birds’ wings, or silv«‘r mice, birds, or lizards,’ We 
are not told wliether tlu'se are real animals or 
only etfiaies in the precious metals. A repoiL 
has Tcucheil us, however, that a la ly of fashion 
in London wears an oinameul con>iisting of a live 
scarabams, or Egyptian beetle, which is tethered to 
the front of her dress to jirevent its elopement. It 
has apparently come to this, that in the vagaries 
of Fashion the animal world is freely laid under 
contribution, with a view to secure sotm'thiii" 
piquant- a li/aid, a mouse, the head of an owl, 
or a iK'etle. What are we to think of t)ie 
intellect that seriously occujdis itsidf with 
these frivolities ? 

Slim in tigiire, squeezed like a wasp, and with 
head-dresses as fantastic as can he devised, there 
is one more token ot high Fashion. It is a 
return to the antiquated practice of wearing high- 
heeled shoes, which happily fidls in with the plan 
of bandaging back the legs, to prevent freedom in 
w'ulking. The folly of distorting the foot, by 
throwing the pressure unduly on the toes, is m 
manifestly vicious, and has been so frequently the 
subject of remonstrance, that it calls only for a 
passing denunciation. Those who are guilty of 
the error will in this as in some other matters 
live to regret their weakness. The wonder is 
hOw the ridiculous extravagances in attire which 
are here barely alluded to, should for a moment 
have met with any degree of support. In the 
article of dress, meu and women appear to have 
pursued au entirely different coarse for the last 
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fifty years. The It .>dency in male attire has 
hcen towards extro’uo simplicity — ^perhaps too 
extremely 8o~whil« as regards the female mode 
of dressing, according to Fashion, it has been a 
succession of wild ' eccentricities, (dways going 
4rom had to worse. 

Obviously, the , mania, now as formerly, is 
demonstrated in its more outrageous forms by the 
idle, the thoughtless, and those to whom money is 
a matter of little consideration, whether as a result 
of wealth or otherwise. As partially tending 
to solve a perplexing social question, it might 
not be uninteresting to ascertain if the numerous 
bankruptcies of late years were any way due to the 
vulgar extravagance in dress of •adves and daughters 
contrary to every rule of taste or propriety. Ad- 
mitting tliat the articles are honestly acquired, in 
extravagance of this sort a had example is set. 
Crowds of young women depemhmt on their 
personal industry, are constitutionally unable to 
withstand the mania for imitation, and being 
piteously dragged at the tail of every prevalent 
Fashion, they throw away means that ought in 
some degree to have been consecrated to a thrifty 
regard for the future. Even those ladies who but 
to a limited cxtciit yield allegiance, to fashionable 
vagaries have sometbing to answer for. In no 
shaj)e jirotesting Jigainst absurdities which appa- 
rently they know to be wrong they practically 
conntenance the current folly ; whereas a spirited 
poliey in rc'sisling what is manifestly ridiculous 
as well as wasteful, would, we feel assured, be 
iijtpreciated by tlie male part of the community. 

For some .such jiolicy, an argument could be 
found in improving the hi aaii ol the young. By 
all M'lio treat on the subject, exercise of the limbs 
is recommended as a matt(‘r of first importance, 
(lirls do not require tlio boisterous recreations 
(»f boys, but due and recreative exercise is never- 
theless desirable, with a view to strengthening the 
frame, expanding the chest, giving an appetite for 
food, and throwing the bloom of health into the 
cheeks. Ilow base therefore are the present idiotic 
fashions \d artificially trussing up the person to 
prevent freedom of movement ! Has any one 
gravely inquired what is to be the destiny of 
the beings who are so enfeebled ? Ci-rtainly it is 
not to bo wives f Wheri'ver fathers and nit.)ther 3 
can exert their proper influence, this heinous 
offence against the laws of health should be per- 
emptorily checked. Let girls, of whatever grade, 
freely exercise their logs and arms at all suitable 
opportunities. Let them run at lawn-tennis, play 
at hattledoor and shuttlecock if they liave a fancy, 
and take walks and skate in winter. Above all, 
they should learn the art of swimming, for inde- 
pendently of the hoalthfnl exercise, it may some 
day he the means of saving their life. To make 
themselves useful, and prepare for the battle of 
life, lot them hel]) in household work. We have 
heard of a i)hyBician who prescribed the daily 
sweeping of an apartment with a long ^'room as 
an excellent means of expanding the chest of a 


young lady ; and the prescription answered. Away, 
at all events, with the paltry triclra which, on 
ground of being fashionable, are undermining ^ 
health and damaging the prospects of that iute>' 
resting section of our social ^stem, the young 
ladies of England ! w. a 

YOUNG LORD PENRITR 

CHAPTEB XXXVriI.— AT AUPBINGHAM. 

The third drawing-room at Alfringham, which, 
as has been mentioned, was so favourite a room 
with Mrs Stanhope, on account of her belief that 
its i>ink hangings suited her complexion, was laige 
enough to accommodate a numerous family. It 
did, for a wonder, contain for the moment so 
many as three pc'rsons, since, besides Maud and 
her mother. Lord Penrith himself was there. The 
ina.ster of this grand house very seldom entered 
any of its sumptuously furnished drawing-rooms, 
lie lived in his own suite of apartments, and was 
randy seen out of them except at dinner-tin^ 
when he and his sister habitufidly dined alone, in 
an enormous room that could not be cheerful in 
the absence of gue.sts, despite the array of serving- 
men in and out of livery, and the blaze of cold 
and silver plate upon a sitleboard that would have 
graced a royal festival. 

What Mrs Stanhope, naturally fond of gossip 
and tattle, of harmless dissipation, and a town- 
life, must have suffered year after year during 
Maud’s visits at Llosthuel Court and elsewhere, 
and M'lum she was compelled to dine alone with 
her solemn, silent brother, it would be difficult to 
e.stimate. Even the great fire of blazing logs 
could not in winter bring the social thermometer 
much above frec/ing-point on these melancholy 
occasions. There was state and splendour in abun- 
dance. The stalled o.x was served without the 
.sauce of cither hatred or love, merely garnished 
with frigid ceremony. There would sit the old 
peer, eating without zest, caring little or nothing 
lor the wines which the grave butler poured into 
the array of gla8.S(>8 belore him; there on the 
walls, frowned or smiled a double line of jiictured 
ancestors, as if criticising the conduct of the then 
tenants for life ; and there was the London ox- 
beauty, racking her modicum of brains to find 
scraps of conversation that should prevent the 
dull meal from taking place in mere dumb-show. 
When Maud was at what was conventionally 
cidled lier home, matters were pleasanter. Even 
my lord would l»e induced to talk a little them 
P’or if Lord Penrith cared for any living soul, it 
wa.s Maud he cared for ; and any servant of the 
liouse, anj' agent, or tenant, or whosoever was 
connected with the House of Beville, would have 
staked his life that Miss Stanhope was the des- 
tined heiress of Lord Penritli’s estate. 

And now, for a wonder, Lord Penrith was in, 
the third or pink drawing-room. He had cenne 
in, leaning on the arm ol his valet ; and he had 
Wen lodged on a sofa, and propped up with 
pillows at precisely the proper angle, near th# 
fire ; and there he was, spreading out his 
.shrunken hands to get the benefit of tibs 
welcome heat. His lordship was always oeM. 
Hts lordship was always Ul, though smooth Dlt 
Mand would have been puzzled sometimes, had 
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|]0 lbeen;|^ :t0 state before a jnry of 

ilw lireeise jialu of his noble patient’s 
mjdady. t'he old lord was ill, no unpre- 

jadicea person who looked attentively at his face 
conld donbt or deny. He was that most pitiable, 
pwh«p«^ of all sights, the wreck of a strong man. 
Bhuidioiae he may possibly have been ; bnt he was 
not comely now, as old age often is. The high 
forehead was crossed by a thonsand wrinkles ; the 
eyes Virere bloodshot, restless, and unutterably sad ; 
and the mouth, the most tell-tale of all feature.s, 
had a silent eloiiuence of its own which told of 
pain long borne, but in no spirit oi resignation. 
Altogether it was a speaking countenance, the face 
of a proud luau, whoso vorj' j)ride had been caused 
to sting him, scorpion-like. 

‘How cold it strikes !’ said my lord peevishly. 
There was n hot fire of crackling logs and glowing j 
embers, ruby-red, and Alfringham Ffall was sup- 
plied with all manner of cunning contrivances for 
sending heat everywhere throughout the spacious 
pile ; nor was the weather by any means compar- j 
able to what people mean when they speak of ! 
an old-fashioned Christmas. But Mrs Stanhope ' 
cordially agreed with her brother as to the severity j 
of the weather ; and, had he pleased to aver : 
the Dorsetshire climate to be one of arctic rigour, ; 
his devoted sister would have been as ready to ! 
endorse the assertion as were Hamlet’s courtier- j 
friends to liken the cloud to whah’ or weasel as his j 
Highness pleased. Nor was !Mrs Stanhope con- , 
Bciously a hypocrite or a time-server, r.nly that I 
she had laid it down as a rule throngli life to ! 
defer to a brother who had so much in his gift. 

Lord Penrith did not seem to care much for 
his sister’s opinion as to the inclemency of the | 
temperature. He w'as used to hear his words ^ 
xe-cehoed, and reganled the circumstance as one of ; 
the adjuncts of hi.s position. 

‘This pillow slips away each time I stir my 
head,’ was the noble invalid’s next remark. 
‘Jackson said he had placed it properly; but; 
Jackson is a fool, a self-sufficient fool, lug-headed 
like all Cornishmen; and how I put up with him, 
or how the Duke bore with him, I cannot conceive, j 
except that Glamorgan is a fool too.’ j 

Lord Penrith, in his querulous moods, ivas | 
severe in his judgments, and did not spare his own | 
order, as his observations on His Grace the Duke | 
of Glamorgan, K.G., and his body-servant Luke i 
Jackson, vffio was as careful and considerate a valet 
as a nobleman needed to have about him, suffi- 
ciently proved. Maud rose, and with feminine 
dexterity adjusted the pillow under the old man’s 
head. 

‘Thank you, my dear!’ said Lord Penrith, 
more gently, — ‘ Elate, have you had an answer to 
that letter of yours ? ’ 

‘From the house-steward at Penrith House, do 
you mean, dear?’ asked Mrs Stanhope, hesita- 
tingly. 

‘Of course I do,’ said the old peer tartly. 
‘Did you not desire him, at my wdsh, to got 
everything ready to receive its when we go up to 
Lonaon to-morrow, and ought he not to have sent 
the answer before this ? Unless, indeed, Mr Smith ► 
has gone down to spend Christmas with his rela- 
tions in the country, and has left Penrith House to 
take care ,oi itself ; which would not surprise me. 
Nothing does.’ ‘ 

Mrs Stanhope feebly suggested that the post-bag 


had not yet arrived ; and Maud remixided ber undie 
that Smith the defaulter had not as yet had time 
to reply in due postal course, but would doubtless 
do so by telegraph that day. 

‘ Whether he does so or nol^’ said Lord Penrith, 
decisively, ‘ wc go up to town to-morrow. My 
health is too precarious for me to be any longer a- 
subject for your precious Dr Bland, Kate, to try 
experiments upon. Bland is a smooth-tongued 
charlatan, kicked out of London practice to poison 
us in the country. I tell you he does not under- 
stand me ill the least, not in the least Sir 
Joseph does. Old Sir Joseph Doublcfeo is a 
humbug ; but he is a physiemn, and he does know 
my con.stitntion ; and I clioose to put myself under 
his hands again, at least for a time. As for any 
other things, London will be a shade more tire- 
some, if that can be, than Alfringham. — Maud, 
would you kindly ring for Jackson ?’ 

Jackson the valet came nimbly in response to the 
summons of tlie bell ; .and leaning on the man’s 
arm, Lord Penrith tottered, rather than walked, 
back again to his private apartments. There was 
not a stable-lad or a weeding-boy employed at 
Alfringham who prolvibly diJ not get more enjoy- 
ment out of his life than did the noble master of 
all. 

‘My poor nncle!’ .«aid Mand Stanhope, when she 
and her mother were left alone together ; and her 
tone expressed a pity that was more than conven- 
tional. 

‘So altered — so sadly dilTerent,’ .sighed Mrs 
Stnnliope, ‘ from his former self. Jn one thing, 
my dear, he is unchanged, and that is his kindness 
to me. That has been unfailing since tbe d!iy.s 
when I, quite a little child, used to look admir- 
ingly up to the bold, tall, elder brother who was 
even then a young man ; for I am eighteen years 
his junior, you know.’ 

Maud had most likely been informed on other 
occasions of the, ditference of age between Lord 
Penrith and hi.s sister. At anyrule, she expressed 
no surprise, but merely said : ‘I’oor Uncle Penrith ! 
His has been but a .sad life. 1 never realised it, I 
think, as I do now%' 

‘ How altered he is ! ’ repeated i\frs Stanhope, 

‘ Yet I can remember him as a handsome young 
man, hot-tempered, fiery, and dvilermined to have 
hi.s own way always ; but generous, and not the 
less liked because of his strong will. His temper, 
poor man, has cooled itself down now to mere 
Irctfulness ; and liis very pride has turned inward, 
and become morosen(;ss. But it was not always so. 
Before the great sorrow of his life, when Marma- 
dnkc the heir was brought back to the house dead, 
he was so different.’ 

‘ 1 never (juite understood that sad story, often 
as I have heard it mentioned,’ said Maud. ‘ Those 
whom 1 remember to have spoken of it did so as 
if they feared to be overheard, like superstitious 
people who talk of ghosts and witwos after 
dark.’ 

‘ It was a terrible disgrace to the family, besides 
the horror of the crime,’ answered her mother. 

‘ But you, Maud dear, who may come to be 
mistress here some day, should surely know the 
truth, melancholy as it is. Marmaduke, the 
eldest son, was his father’s favourite, and in dis- 
position very like his fathcr--only harder and 
more imperious. Even when almost a child, ho 
domineer-ed over the whole household, I think, 
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and especially over his younger brother, Qeoigo 
the— the murderer, you know’— 

‘ Tell me,* said Maud, with some interest, ‘ what 
sort of person was this unfortunate man whom 
you call George?’ • 

‘ I liked him,’ answered Mrs Stanhope. ‘lie was 
a sweet-tempered boy, and grew into a young man, 
handsome, indeed— all the IJevilles were that— 
but shy, timid, and a bookworm. His father, 
who idolised Marmaduto, and encouraged him in 
Ilia high-handed line of conduct, desjiised poor 
George as a milksop — though George was brave 
enough, aa 1 remember, in time of need — on 
account of his preferring books to field-sports, 
and there was not much in common between 
them. 

‘Now George, as I bavc auid, had a RW(>et 
temper, and his jmtienco with his brother was 
astonishing ; but bometimes it gave way, and tlien- | 
Mould be a heavy iiuarrel, in Mliich, J am bound ' 
to say, Marmaduke m'us always obstinate, and 1 
alw'ays in the wrong. There had been .sncli a j 
fluavrel, I rccidlect to have heard, on the morning 1 
of the miserable day when the wicked deed was j 
done. The elder brother had a notion that, ns | 
the heir of jMfVingliaiii and future chief of tlie 
family, he had a light to dictate to his cadet not 
only what he should do, but m liat he should think. 
And ])oor Geoige in tlie coui^c of his reading h.ul 
Jinked u]) some iicMlaiigled notions— .iboiit the 
poor, I b(‘lieve- mIiicU vexed las falhei, and made 
las brothel vety angry. But the dispute this 
time, tliougli loud and hot, ( ame to an end; and { 
both brutlieis IciL the Hall tovellier, and app.i- 
leiiily oil iiioie liieiully teinis than hud ol late 
hecJi usual. 

‘Hour" jin-td, and luitlier Geoige nor his . 
biolher I aim bat k ; but tie 'e Avas no uiieasines- ; j 
until just belore daik— ''' it Mas A\inter, as it' 
is now, and the (la)s Mine shoit — tlieic spread a I 
luiiiour ihioiigU the pla e that Mr Manirnluke 1 
MU', killed. U Ma- loo tiue. ills body laid been 
found lying inai a stile, at the end oi a luotpath ■ 
hading liom the Jlnlje to tin' BulUmiy itoa>l. i 
He must iuuc lueii <h ad Mime hum-', fur he mms 
( juife cold. He had Imn shut throu,,h the heait. 
And be-ide lam ni the snow lay a jns(o], silvei- i 
mouuled, and Mitli arms and initials eiigKued on 
a phitc .11 the sto(k; a jiislul mIikIi nn ncphcM', 
George J’e\'ille, m’Us knoM’n to have bought iii 
liond in only u month befoic. And Geoige did 
not conn* back, and all knew that he must be 
the murderer oi las brntlu'r.’ 

‘ How (ireadlul ! ’ nmrmurcd "Nraud. 

‘Ibeadiul, indeed!’ rejdied her mother. ‘Mv 
brother's anguish was bueh as we seldom behold, 
at least in u man. But then he had loved 
JMariiiaduko so loudly, and iiad gloried in the 
prospect ot leaving uii heir so Avortliy to bucceed 
liiiu in the title and jirojierty— imleed he had 
begun to allow Mai maduke to inteifere with the 
management ot the estate in his father’s lifetime, 
whicli many wise folks thought Avrong— that tlie 
blow was hard indeed to bear. He never held up 
his head again.’ 

‘ But the unhappy man who did it — George I * 
asked Maud. 

‘ George M'rote from abroad — from Paris, T think, 
but 1 am not sure as to the place — so soon, he said, 
as the report of his brothers murder, .irnl that he 
was himself suspected of the crime, rejiicUed him 


through the newspapers. He indignantly protested 
his innocence.’ 

* Perhaps he was innocent, after all,’ said Maud 
eagerly. 

‘No, no !’ returned Mrs Stanhope, with a sigh j 
‘ no one could believe that. The chain of circum- 
stantial evidence — for of course there was no 
witness — was too strong. There had been a 
q^uarrel that very day between the brothers, by 
no means the first ; then there was the discovery 
of the pistol ; then George’s absence ; and then 
the younger brother’s interest in becoming, as 
Marmaduke’s death made him, heir to the title 
and estates. And George never ventured to come 
back and stand his trial. All regarded this as in 
ithelf a proof of guilt; but I, remembering his 
seiibitiv'e, nervous nature, and hoM’ he shrank from 
blame, have never been quite sure. His father 
was sure. He would not even consider his son’s 
ab.«(Ttions, made by letter, of his innocence, or 
trouble hiiUM'lf about the reasons George gave for 
his .strange .absence just then. He merely wrote a 
violent letter, curbing the fratricide, and casting 
him off for ev er, with bitter regret that in going 
abroad as he had done, George should have 
cheated the hangman. There came back but a curt 
reply to tliis, saying that the iliscarded son would 
trouble hi.s unjust father no more. And that M'as 
tlie last neM’s of George Beville, who died, we 
believe, in Australia, in jiuverty ; but even that 
remains unccitain.’ 

‘ Perhajis he was innocent,’ repeated Maud 
thoughtfully. 

THE FROXTTEB-LANO. 

In this wliicli is jAre-emiiiently the age of travel, 
iIk* fiontiei-laud of America yields to none in 
the attractions M hicli it offeis to tlie traveller in 
‘•earcli of utheiituie and .sport. All of us, it is 
line, tainiot sh.ne jicUMmally in such prairie ex- 
pnieiueb as Major Campion describes in his book 
(hi tli( Fnmfitr; but the many debarred by the 
force of circiimstiiiices from sucli silv’aii delights, 
c.innut do better th.iii turn their back.s in iiiiagi- 
iKitiun on the comloitb and luxuries of niueteenth- 
centuiy civilisation, mid accompanj' him into tlie 
bind of tile bison and the scarcely le.ss savage 
Indian bravo. 

IMajor Campion'.s paity consisted of fiv'c — himself 
and a friend, two liireil backwoodsmen, and a 
clever well-educated ne’er-do-weel yclept Jack, who 
volunteered for the office of cook to the jiarty. 
This gastronomic volunteer jiroA'od himself in fact 
to be no mean disciple of Soyer; although the dif- 
ficulties he had to conleinl with in the shape of a 
smoky camp stove would ha\o taken the heart ont 
of almost any other chif ih' rui^inc. The outfit, in 
addition to the aforesaid stove, coiiristed of a light 
covered wagon, lour mules, a tent, a watch-dog, 
and two good horses trained to the sport of 
biilfalo-lmnting, and hence technically known as 
bullalo-numcrs. 'Hie poMses.sion of a good buffalo- 
runner is of the utmost importance to the would- 
be buffido-hunter, as .should .the rider momentarilv 
lose his jnesence of miml, as is not unusual with 
a novice when lirst brought face to face with the 
stupendous rush of an enraged buffalo, the trained 
horse performs his accustomed evolution, and by 
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ft to oa« side evades the moideroos 

cdtatga 

, Tlmya Gsa^oa b^uns his testimony, as almost 
all travellers have done> to the expansion of spirit 
and vroiidffl^ exhilaration of body and soul pro- 
dtroed hf travelHng in fine weather through the 
Vast plains of the western wilderness. ‘Around 
he says, ‘was a rolling prairie, with an horizon 
like the ocean’s ; and a balmy, invigorating, almost 
intoxicating air blew over it into our faces, coming 
luitainted and unpoisoned by the breaths, smells, 
and smoke of cities, from the Rocky Mountains, 
seven hundred miles oif ’ 

Day after day the travellers journeyed over 
these grassy plains, which ever as they advanced 
■ lengthened out before them into what seemed an 
endless immensity of verdure ; till one day scan- 
ning with anxious eyes the wide ocean of green, 
it was seen to be dotted with small black specks, 
which in the distance massed themselves into 
little groups, which again were defined into a 
dark line on the horizon. A sudden jubilant 
shout reut the air, for there at last were the much 
desired bufiEalo. It is one thing, however, to sight 
buffalo, and quite another thing to kill or even 
to stalk them, as our travellers found. The first 
thing needfiil was to pitch their camp. Without 
much difficulty a Site was found for this mov- 
able hunting lodge, which was christened Camp 
Gibraltar ; and from the top of a high tree in its 
vicinity an anxious look-out was kept upon the 
herd of buffaloea At first they seemed stationary ; 
but by degrees the shaggy forms of the bulls, 
which always feed upon the outskirts of the herds, 

I became more distinct, and it was evident that 
they were slowly approaching. Soothed by visions 
I of buffalo humps and tongues on the morrow, 

I each aspiring Nimrod wrapped himself in his 
blanket and sank into a fitful but not unguax'ded 
sleep of expectancy. 

A sentinel was always posted at night at Camp 
Gibraltar, and the sentry of the prairies be it 
understood has in some respects a much more 
arduous task than his European congener. He 
must in the first place neither walk nor stand ; 
to do either would make him a sure mark for 
the silent arrow of the prowling Indian scout. 
No ; he most grovel ingloriously but safely upon 
his stomach, hidden by the long prairie-grass — 
‘ with his elbows far apart, his wrists Ijiought 
together, his chin supported on his hands, his 
ears open, and his eyes everywhere.’ 

In this position of little ease the sentry of Canrp 
Gibraltar Imd been already squatting for a couple 
of hours on a fine moonshiny night, when he 
Buddmily heard a sound which he could not at all 
make out. It was low at first and indistinct, like 
the, faint fer-off murmur of the sea ; but it in- 
creased every moment in strength and volume till 
it sounded like the roll of distant thunder, or the 
roar of the surf on a rocky shore. Thoroughly 

E uzzled, the sentinel awoke his comrades, and a 
urried council of war Wie held. Was it a prairie- 
fire ? No ; the grass was too green for that. Was 
it a sudden rain-storm to the west, and was the 
Republican River, on whose banks they were 
encamped, coming down in flood, to sweep away 
the sandy foundations of their temporary home 1 
This contingency was alarming enough ; but after 
a few amious minutes the sound was clearly per- 
ceived to conie from the direction of the herd of 


buffaloes ; and thoroughly tranquillised by this dis- 
covery, the novices turned in again, and were soon 
fast asleep. Even the sentinel grovelliug among 
the long prairie-grass owned afterwards to a few 
moments of profound unconsdousness, when there 
was a sudden crash, as if the whole universe, 
around them were falling to pieces with a deafen- 
ing roar ; and with a start the’inmates of Gamp 
Gibraltar awoke. ‘The scene around them was 
terrific. The air shivered with noise, the earth 
trembled under their feet. The main herd was 
crossing the river close to their camp. The roar 
of the bulls, the lowing of the cows, the tramp 
of thousands of feet, the splash of water as the 
huge mass of animals plunged and straggled 
through it, the crumbling fall of the bank as the 
buffaloes forced their way up its steep face — all 
were blended in one mighty tumulL’ Sheer 
astonishment at first held them speechless and 
motionless ; but this soon gave way to the instinct 
of self-preservation. They were in imminent 
eril ; if the herd came their way, they would : 
e ground to powder ; their only safeguard was 
a fire, which was piled up, and fed all through 
that memorable night, wiiose long hour.s were 
spent in u'atching the continuous tramp and 
din of the ever passing, apparently intenuiuable 
herd. 

Major Campion says of this striking spectacle — 
which bids fair, from the rapid decrease of the 
buffalo on these western plains, to be soon num- 
bered among the things of the past : ‘ I have stood 
on the deck of a ship aflame in mid Atlantic ; I 
have been startled from deep sleep by the firing 
of rifle-balls, the quick zip-zip of flying arrows, 
the death-scream of a slaughtered sentinel, and 
the war-whoop of the Rod Indian — hut none of 
these scenes recall themselve.s more forcibly to 
me than does that midnight crossing of the Repub- 
lican River by that mighty host of buffaloes in 
thousands.’ 

Next day the whole prairie was alive with them ; 
and our traveller, after two hours of patient 
stalking, was rewarded by an old bull coming 
lumbering round the comer almost nj) to him, 
and then gently trotting off. lie gave chase at 
once ; and the wily i>atn.‘inh finding his pursuer 
gaining upon him, suddenly wheeled round ; then 
pivoting on his hind-legs, he lowered his head, 
tossed back his shaggy forelock from his fiery 
eyes, and switching his tail into the air, made 
a sudden charge, which would inevitably have 
ended for ever JVIajor Campion’s hunting adven- 
tures, if it had not been for tbe sagacity of his 
horse, a well-trained bufralo-ruimer. lie had fired 
just before the brute charged, hut without success ; 
and now his comrade diil the same, and wounded 
it, but BO slightly, that it in no way interfered 
with its rolling gallop. Spurring .their horses to 
their utmost speed, both men now gave chase, 
and as they closed upon the bull, fired off their 
pistols, wounding him as before, but failing to 
kill him. The horses were now thoroughly ex- 
hausted ; and very reluctantly the patriarch of the 
prairies had to be abandoned to his fate, which 
meant most probably the tender mercies of the 
prairie-wolves ; and the two crest-fallen hunters, 
minus hump, tongue, or juicy steaks, sneaked back 
to camp. Meanwhile the two backwoodsmen and 
Jack tne cook had with a single shot killed a 
buffalo which had come down to the river to 
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diink : a piece of good fortune which, however 
mortifying to the amour wopre of their masters, ; 
had the attendant consolation of buffalo-steaks 
for dinner, and marrow-bones which were voted 
delicious. 

A great proportion of the buffalo-meat, all that 
cannot be used fresh, is jerked ; that is, it is cut 
into strips of equal thickness and as long as 
possible ; these are dipped into brine, laid upon a 
rough wooden table, u^der which a fire is kindled 
to keep off the insects, and dried in the sun. 

This free jolly hunter’s life at Camp Gibraltar 
came like all superlatively good things to an all 
too sudden close. One frosty night when wreaths 
of silvery mist were creeping up from the river in 
the moonlight, the sentinel, grovelling as usual 
upon his stomach among the long damp grass, 
became aware of an indistinct object approaching 
tiirough the mist. Looming gigantic in the 
distance it resolved itself as it drew nearer into a 
horseman, carefully tracking in the moonlight an 
easily followed trail. Arriving close to the camp, 
whore all the trails blended into one, he reined in 
his horse ; and there, in the clear full light, stood 
revealed the striking figure of an Indian brave. 

* llis bow and arrow.s and liis long thin lance hung 
crosswise at his back ; his ride lay athwart his 
saddle-bow ; the fringes of his buuting-.sliirt and 
the stained feathens of his head-dress stirred and 
fluttered in the night-air wliile he, motionle.sa as 
a bronze centaur, gazed steadily in tlie direction of 
the, camp. Meanwhile the sentinel in the grass 
above, with his rilie at full-cock and the index 
finger of his right hand laid against the hair- 
trigger, was anxiously debating the question to kill 
or not to kill. Prudence suggested tlie former 
alternative ; but it was too like murder in cold 
blood ; In* could not bring In'iiself to shoot, and the 
du.sky spy was allowed t > tide off in safety ; but 
no sooner wiis he gone, than tlie camp was roused, 
the wagons packed, and a hasty backward march 
made to Fort lliley, where their s.de arrival created 
no little Bensali<)n. I'liey were declared ‘to have 
crowded their luck and w*ere assured that three 
tribes of Indians W'ere out upon the wai-patli, so 
that the usual lrontii*r military toa.st, ‘Tlic hair on 
the top of your liead, and long may it wave there,’ 
had a deeper sigiiiticauce than u.sual in tlieir 


(Jumping* out in summer or autumn, wlieu the 
widi gra-ssy plain-, and clumps ot fore.st are one 
mass of green luxuriance, when a thousand sweet 
perfumes load the air, and the verdure is hrilliunlly 
Ifecked and dupjded witli masse.s of gorgeously 
lined flow'o.rs, is a very pleasant tiling. Lut Major 
Campion hud experience also of a long winter- 
camp -out in the Rocky Mountains. lie liad with 
him his comrade of Gamp Gibraltar, and two men 
who had lo.ng been in their emidoyment— .loe, a 
big ruddy coinplexioned Missourian ; and Lafayette 
or Laugbfy, a tall thin sallow Yankee from Maine. 
They bad two light strong wagoiKs built for 
mountain-travel, a variety of stores, two powerful 
dogs Nip and Tug, and twenty beaver-traps, as 
they meant to trap beaver p well as bunt. They 
chose for the site of their winter-camp a large 
secluded valley called Wet Mountain Vafley. It 
covered a tract of country forty miles long by 
twenty broad, and was inclosed by high rocky 
peaks. It was entered by a defile kiu un us the 
Gate of the Plains, and was in it8e,lf a Ijttle lonely 


world, composed of glades, glens, and small valhgrs 
opening into each other, with abundant willow- 
fringed streams well peopled with beaVer. In the 
cenfxal valley a rude nut was built with oak and 
cedar branches ; a great fire ,waB hud ; a hole was 
dug in the ground, and lined with stones for an 
oven ; and a high platform was made where meat 
could be beyond the reach of wolves and pumas. 
The valley was then explored and was found to 
contain a large quantity and variety of game — 
white-tailed, black-tailed, and spruce deer, ashlata 
or big-horns, elks, bears, wolves, foxes, lynx, arid 
pumas, wild-turkeys, wood-grouse, and mountain 
partridges. 

In this hunter’s Elysium the weather continued 
charming and the fare of the best till close upon 
(Jhii-straas Day, when a foot of snow fell, and the 
game all disappeared, leaving them with a larder 
well nigh empty, and the cheering prospect of 
making their Christmas dinner off fat bacon and 
the traditional plum-pudiliug, the materials for 
which they had brought with them. This dismal 
look-out was a little brightened by one of the 
hands, who brought in word on the evening of 
December 2.3d, that be had seen wild-turkeys feed- 
ing live or six miles from the camp. Now wild- 
turkeys are the most wary and cautious of birds ; 
they are as difficult to stalk as the shyest of deer ; 
and our Major, who started in pursuit of them at 
daybreak next morning, had a charming day of it. 
Early in the forenoon he came upon the track of 
eight turkeys, and followed them up hill and down 
dale, through thickets, and across half-frozen 
streams for many a weary mile and hour, until at 
last he lost all trace of them. This looked gloomy ; 
but tlierc was a silver lining to the cloud, and he 
was cheered by liuding the tracks of a large deer 
ill the snow. Fat venison may serve at a pinch 
for a Christma-s dinner as well as fat turkey, so he 
started at once in pursuit of the fresh game j but 
in crossing a wide stream the ice broke, and down 
be went waist deep in intensely cold water with a 
crash loud enough to startle all the deer in the 
valley. With dilbculty he scrambled out benumbed 
with cold and feeling his clothes beginning to 
freeze upon him, but amid all hi.s discomforts still 
intent upon a turkey. He was still watching and 
longing under the cottou-wood trees, when his 
comrade came up with two turkeys slung over his 
shoulder ; and these, with two others which were 
afterward.5 secured, aud a fat buck shot down 
by the backwoodsmen, made a very respectable 
Christmas dinner. 

The fur of the beaver attaining its highest per- 
leclioii about Christmas, exclusive attention was 
now given to beaver-trapping. Beavers have been 
olten written about ; but our author considers that 
a want of practical experience about the habits of 
the animals has prevented thi.H information from 
being very iirecise. He himself has often dug up 
beaver-hou.ses, and his uiiiloriu experience ot them 
is, that the entrance is invariably a round hole, 
nine or ten inches across in the bank of the pool 
which their dams make in the stream. This hole 
runs back from four to ten feet into the bank, and. 
ends in a circular basin four feet across,^ and four 
feet deep, with u vaulted roof about a foot above 
the water with which it is ‘filled. The ingenious 
creature thus secures for itself a winter bath, in 
which tliere is no danger of the water freezing. 
From this bath itassages lead off to the dwelling, 
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tireeclifi^ md attm xoam of the beaver family, 
«f wMeii ih<^ ift oaly one pair to each house, 
the old ones helloing the young ones when they 
}^ve the family mansion to build one precisely 
similar for themselves. In autumn, they lay in a 
Bupidy of winjter-food, consisting of the small twigs 
of osi^ and the inner bark of cotton-wood trees, 
alders, willows, and marsh-maples. I’heir dams 
halva been often described ; but to shew w'hal 
’ wonderful undertakings they are, it may he men- 
tioned that the building of tlicm often involve^ 
tlm felling of a tree forty or lifty leet high, and 
that the beaver never fulls a tree too short for 
his purpose, and seldom one too long. They are 
always built upwards from the bed of the stream, 
and in mountain streams are generally eight feet 
iiigh. Tlie object of these dams is to keep the 
water in their pools at a uniform level ; and during 
a Hood the beavers break up a portion of the dam, 
to allow the surplus water to escape. When the 
water is sufficiently extensive and unfluctuating 
for their purpose, the beavers build no dam. 
This little creature is one of the most sagacious 
and cautious of animals. If a beaver escape alive 
from a trap in one of the most frequented 
trapping-grounds, no more traps neeil be set 
there that season. ‘ Ceaver-traiiping,’ says Major 
! Campion, ‘is a contest of acquired skill ami 
knowledge, of patient unremitting cure and atten- 
tion, of energy and of endurance, veraus the 
natural instinct, if w’e may not call it reason, 
of the mo.st aigacious, acute, and wary of all the 
brute creation.’ • 

Owing to a late and unexpected snow-storm 
which had driven away all the game, the c<unp in 
Wet Mountain Valley was almost reduced to the < 
point of starvation. The hunters liad little else 
to live upon except a haiulful of Indian corn 
served out to each man per diem, and boiled in a 
little melte.d snow-water. 

In a few days, however, tlu' two mon who had 
been sent for succour returned with bupjdies, and 
tlie camp in Wet Mountain \' alley svas lirokcu up, 
all the sooner that a party of llte Indians 
appeared on the scene and soon drove away all the 
game. 

On their way to Fort Mojave on the Colorado ! 
Biver tliey jiassed tiirough a tract of sterile couutiy, 
the salt desert, where the grass imd saml wcie 
covered with a salt etiloresccnce which liad the 
appel|mrce of white frost. In this desolate laud 
is Soda Lake, which at a distance looks like a 
clear beautiful sheet of water with jiatches of 
verdure along its banks ; but which near at hand 
is found to be a dreary expanse of baked mud 
thickly covered with shining efllorescent salts, and 
fringed with beds of marsh-gras.s. After toiling 
at a slow pace through two liumlred ami fifty 
tedious miles, the beautiful C’olorado Valley came 
in view. This valley, or rather &ucces.sion of 
valleys, is fertile and w'ell wooded, ami in its 
upper reaches is sparsely peopled by Indian races, 
the Mojaves and the Apache Yuinay.us. ^Villi 
Pah Squal, the war-chief of this latter tiibc, the 
Major and his friend partook of a very appeti?ing 
nieak One dish was wood-rats, roasted in their 
skins, skinned, and served each on a large leaf, 
plump, white, and Jiiping hot. TJie smell was 
most savoury ; and the Major wisely concluded 
tliat he was safe in throwing European prejudice- 
to the winds. * I took one,’ he says, ‘ seasoned it 


well with ]>epper and salt, ate it ; and hereby 
testify by these presents that wood-rat properly 
cooked is most excellent eating.’ These Apaches 
are cool, cautious, daring savages, and determined 
cattle-stealers, if they once get away with a herd, 
it Is almost impos.«il)lo to rociipture the lost ani- 
mals. An application is usually made, it is true, 
to the nearest fort for a detachment of cavalry to 
par.suo the marauders ; but before the cavalry can 
be juit m motion, one-half of the cattle are 
.slanglitered or have fallen a jirey to wild beusls ; 
and in Major Campion’s words, ‘ they ret um, mon 
and hnr.sos done up willi rapul travelling, short 
commons, exposure, ami disaj»poiiitmeut ; so has 
ended many a hard scout I have been on in that 
desperately diflieult country to campaign in — tlio 
borne of the Ajiache.’ 

For tlio.se who delight in tales of wild adventure, 
we recommend the graphic descriptioiia contained 
in Major Cainpiou’s stirring vqlmue. 


A PIOUS F 11 A u a 

‘ (JooB-nvr, !’ 

‘ ( }ooil-b> e I You will not fail to come to icj 
next week ^ ’ 

‘ O no ! (Jive my lov* to P>os.sie, and tell her 
how anxiou.-i 1 am to know ber personally ; I 
have heard so much of h<*r from Joe.’ 

The last speakiT was my u lie’s si«ter-in-law. 
Ikothei Joe, lus we all call him (iny wile’s brothei', 
had gone to (’anada a very young man, and liy 
steadiness ami jierseveranee, Iniviag risen to a good 
po‘'ition, he ha<l m due counse taken unto him-.elt 
a vite. Kate .Moitoii, our si-ter-m-law, was an 
' orphan, having an only brother, who was now 
settled in the (dd country ; tor though he and his ‘ 
sister were boiu in the l>omnuon, their parents I 
both belonged to old lamibes. Kate Had I 

alrc.idy become a familiar friend to u-, throm.'h | 
the medium of llie post (Jbie; ami now in tailing ' 
health she had vi-ited England, t» /eatt lor Nne, i 
where her medical ad\ i.sem had recommended lier I 
to winti r. 

Joe was to have ai'comi)aiiied hci , but at the I 
last moment, bu->uu-)S called him away to New 
Vork ; and as it was luicertaui » li'm lie would be 
at libeity, it was deemed advi dJo that .she should 
take the journey as tar as hi ^laiid by beiaell, 
lather than risk an uncertain dtlaj. 

J{(T iiist visit, on aniving m England, was 
iiatuially to her own brother, who had settled 
down to the life ol a L'entlemaii-fannor at Sewards- 
tower, and tbilhei I had come to introduce myself 
to our .Hi-ter-in laiv. 

Scwaid .tower — as everybody must know who 
knows anything about it at all — is, though very 
ch.anuiiig, by m» means u popular resort. In faci, 
therein lies one of its cluinn.s ; for though not 
more than an easy journey trom the metropolis, 
no railway Company lias us yet been vcnture.soine 
enough to organise a series of cheap trips to it. 
Indeed the most modern enterprise Inis brought 
no fetation nearer than two miles to this earthly 
paradise. It is beyond the radius for pleasure- 
vans ; and w'ere it not, no accommodating liostelry 
iij there to otter good eutcitaiumcnt for man and 
beast. It is not a town ; you could hardly describe 
it as a village. It is rather an area occupied by 
landed gentry and gentlemen-farmers. 

It is a (bright moonlight night, and I have 
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preferred to walk to the neighboorinR station, 
rather tliau allow any of Hr Morton’s horses to 
turn out j besides, I enjoy a brisk walk at any 
time; and to-night the look-out from the hign 
ground at Sewardstower, down over the wooded 
elopes, and away for miles across the marsliy flats 
below, is really charming, 

I have not gone very far from the house when 
something glittering on the roadway attracts my 
attention, and on picjjfing it up, I find that it is 
a ring. I examine it as well 'as I can by the 
moonlight, and while 1 am thus engaged, a stranger 
overtaking me wishes me good-niglit. I nm noth- 
ing loath to have a companion for my two-miles’ 
ivalk, 80 I return his salutation cordially, and we 
are companions for the rest of the journey. My 
friend, Irom his style of dres>, is evidcJitly a 
dissenting clergyman, lie is well informed, and 
inclined to be companionable ; and I am delighted 
to find that he, like myself, is bound for the 
metropolis, 1 lind that he has sinli a fund of 
general information, and we have so many sym- 
pathies in common, that before long we have 
exchanged cards and mutually promised ourselvc's 
the pleasure of improving each othci's accjuaiut- 
ttuce. 

On our way to town, in unconsciously grop- 
ing in my pocket, 1 come n]>ou the riiiif, which 
in the anim.itioii of eonveisation 1 had almost 
forgotten. 1 take it out, slip it on my linger, 
and examine it inoio closely, 1 am surpii»ed to 
find that it is aiijiarently a diamond iing, the 
stone of unusual .si/.e, and so far as I can judge, 
of great v.ilno. My friend and I have become so 
v(>ry confidential that J am half inclined to tell i 
him all about it; but on i-ecuiul thoughts 1 con- | 
sider this liardly prudent ; so instead, I jmt the j 
ling, hand aiul all, into niv pocket again; and for ' 
the remainder ot the |ouiaey am perhaji-. a tiille 
le.'S companionable, lor 1 am luiimi.’ over in my 
mind what 1 hud better do w ith my tre:i'-iire-tro\e. 
The 1‘eMilt of my logitalions is that the next <lay 
1 send advertiHemeiit- t* all the leading joiiriials, 
ollenng to re-loie the iing to the iightlul owner 
on a cunvet de^ciiptum ol the font limkct being 
given. Tlie external appcauuice of the ring in 
somewhat umiHtial - a large diamond set in a 
band of rubies and emeiuhis ; but in the inside i- 
engrave I simply a date— Dei ember 12lli, l.'sTO. 
Here is a* tent that delicn tlie attciiijits of any 
iuipv stor. 

It W’as not long before the first claimant 
appem-ed, A very rcspecl.ible ehloily gentleman 
called upon me that evening. He could not be 
sure where he had lost hia ring. He had lost it 
be knew on the 7th of September, (Date correct.) 
He had been visiting friends at Waltield and 
Enthain that day, and had likewise made a call 
at Sewardstower. He could not say if he had lost 
it at any of these places, or in Ijondon after his 
return. It was a very valuable ring, but to liim 
it was precious above all things as being a souvenir 
of his only son, who had been lost in a shipwreck 
on his voyage out to New Zealand. 

The oUl man’s half-suppressed emotion as ho 
alluded to the sad fate of his sou was so touching, 
that I felt it rather a delicate matter to cross- 
question him as to the peculiarities of the ring, 
seeing that the date and place of his losing and 
my finding it were coincidental, lloviover, when 
he had quite recovered himself, he gavg me a very 


exact descriptiem of the outward appearaxfoe of the 
ring I had picked up. ' 

* May I ask/ said I, ‘ if the ring you lost bate 
any inscription V 
‘ Not any.’ 

‘It is rather odd/ I replied. ‘You have given 
a wonderfully accurate description of the ring I 
found ; and I am sorry it is not yours, since you 
have so good reason to set an additional value 
on it ; but this ring bears an inscription.’ 

‘ Then it cannot be mine ; but the ring I lost 
niy son had made especially, and it is odd that 
there should be two so much alike.’ 

‘ Perhaps it might bo a satisfaction for you 
to see tliis ring,’ said I, producing it from my 
jiocket. 

The old gentleman stretched out his hand in 
eager haste, and as lie did so, I observed tattobed 
on his wribt an anchor and the letters D, 0. It 
seemed so out of place that 1 could not help noting 
it. He recovereil himself, and apologised for his 
eagerness ; the ring was so remarkably like the 
one he had lost, that for a moment he could not 
control liimself. 

After a careful examination, he returned it to 
me with a sigh. ‘Xo/ he said; ‘it is certainly 
not my ring ; but it is an odd coincidence. I must 
aiiologise for Laving troubled you. Good-night.’ 

Next morning 1 had an early visitor, A smart 
business-like young man, who apologised for in- 
truding oil me at so inconvenient an hour, but 
lie had called at my place on his way to the City. 
He had seen my advertisement, and had called 
as a forlom-hojie ; not that he for a moment 
exjK'Cted that the ring 1 had found was his. In 
fact, he had lost it in such an out-of-the-way place 
that it was far from likely I had been there to 
pick it up. 

‘ ilight I avk when and where yon lost it ? ’ 
j ‘ At Sowavdstow er, on the 7th of .September.’ 
i Ihillier odd that this secluded paradise should 
i have h.ad so many visitors on that particular day. 

I ‘ Will you describe the ring P 
' ‘It is" rather au extraordinary one — a large 
{ diamond suriouiided by a band of rubies and 
, emeralds, and inside engraved the date December 
I 12. 1871).’ 

I ‘ Is this your ring I’ 

I ‘Xo iloubt of it, sir,’ returned he, after a care- 
' fill survey. ‘ This is most extraordinary ! Pou 
i will of course allow me to delray all expenses fur 
’ advertising.’ 

I ‘Of course; that is only fair.’ 

; ‘1 hardly know how to piopose such a thing, 

but the ring is of considerable V'alue. Could 
‘ I not oiler any reward i ’ 

I ‘CVrtainly not. Put if you think fit, you may 
I send a contribution to the Indian^ Famine Fund 
I ill the name oi “A recovereil relic.’ ’ 

I ‘ 1 will send a clieiiuc for twenty guineas as 
soon us I get to the City.’ 

1 exauiiiied the list next morning ; but found 
that my friend had not kept his promise. The 
second and third day the same. I began to sus- 
pect that he had broken laith with me. 

On the foitrlli day, our sister-in-lav arrived, and 
all sublunary things were ^forgotten for a while in 
the excitement oi' receiving her. After a long 
discussion on family matters with my wife, and a 
•prolonged visit to the nursery, which is the trea- 
sure-ioom in our house, and an almost as pro- 
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loiiged and intexestW visit to the wardrobe 
where Canadian and ^ropean styles and prices 
had to be com|»ared and discussed— these subjects 
of paramount interest being exhausted, the con- 
vemtioa fell to the more ordinary level, and my 
wife gave Kate an outline of the adventure of the 
found ring. 

‘ It is very strange,’ said Kate ; ‘ but my brother 
is in some trouble about a ring that he has lost.’ 

* What sort of a ring was this V 

*Oh, a very unusual one. It was an heirloom, 
and has been in our family for manjr generations. 
A huge diamond set in a circle of rubies and 
emeralds.’ 

‘ Had it any inscription on it ? ’ 

‘ Yes. When it came into my brother’s posses- 
sion, he had the date of our father’s death, Decem- 
ber 12, 1870, engraved inside it’ 

‘Did he lose it at Sewardstow'er ? * 

* Yes ; last Wednesday.’ 

‘The seventh of this month.’ 

‘Yes ; I believe on the seventh.’ 

This was enough. I paid an early visit to the 
nearest police station ; and in the course of the 
evening a detective was sent round to confer with 
me. ^rgeant Rolls was a very silent mau If 
he entered into the case with any eiithuaiasra, he 
certainly gave no outward manifestation of it. He 
heard my story without comment, filling up the 
pauses with an occasional nod, the onlv variation 
being a shake of the head indicative of disapproval 
when I told him of my volunteering an exhibition - 
of the ring to the old gentleman. He made a few 
memoranda in a well-worn pocket-book. 

‘ Do you think there is any chauce of our 
recovering the ring ? ’ 

‘ I can’t say much about that, sir ; but I think I 
know our man. If it is one of his jobs, he’s 
wanted for a bigger one ; but he ’s a rare slippery 
feUow.’ 

‘ I would willingly give twenty pounds to 
recover the ring I have so stupidly parted with.’ 

‘If I hear anything, I will send for you at 
once.’ 

Two days later, I received an intimation that 1 
was wanted ; and on going round to the police 
st^ion, I was received by Sergeant Rolls in the 
same (jniet manner that had characterised our first 
interview. 

‘ Well sergeant, have you heard anything of the 
ring?’ 

* You may set your mind at rest about that, sir. 
Be kind enough to step this way. Please take 
notice of every one you see in here ; but do not 
make any remark until we are alone again.’ 

He led me into a room at the back of the court, 
evidently used as a recreation-room, for the men 
while waiting for their turn of duty. A long deal- 
table occupied the centre of the room, on which 
were scattered newspapers, publications, chess, 
draughts, and dominoes. The whitewashed walls 
were ornamented with maps, illuminated texts of 
Scripture, and a framed copy of police regulations 
for the private instruction of the force. 

Around the table were seated five men in plain 
clothes, and on duty were two policemen. With 
one 01 these Sergeapt Bolls entered into an 
inaudible conversation, while I made my survey 
of the other occupants of the room. 1 thought 
them on the whole rather a villainous company}^ 
but probably my mental vision was distorted by 


the influence of the place. The first two 1 dis- 
missed after a very brief survey ; but I could 
hardly suppress a start as 1 reoognh^ in the 
third the smart youug man who had so adroitly 
gained possession of the ring. > Ye^ disreputable 
were his looks now ; but a sojourn in a polme cell 
is rarely advantageous to one’s toilet and general 
appearance. The fourth called up no memories 
in me ; but I bad a haunting recollection of the 
face of the fifth. He w^ certainly the most 
respectable-looking of them all — an elderly, 
gentlemanlike man. Could it be possible that 


he was the plausible patriarch who had beguiled 
me into displaying the private marks on the lost 
ring ? 

A look of intelligence from Sergeant Rolls, and 
he passes out of the room, I following. 

‘Well?’ 

‘ The first, second, and fourth I have never seen 
before.’ 

‘ Very likely not ; they are three of our own 
men.’ 

‘ The third is beyond a doubt the man who got 
the ring from me.’ 

‘ Very little doubt of that, sir. We have the 
ring ; and it w'ill be restored to you in due course.’ 

‘ The fifth I am not sure about ; but I strongly 
suspect him of being the old gentleman who 
called upon me the evening before I parted with 
the ring.’ 

‘ Steady there, sir ; steady ! That ’s our district 
superintendent. Our boolm here will prove an 
alibi for him if necessary.’ 

‘ But I am sure I have seen the face before.’ 

‘ Very likely. He took down the information 
the first day yon caine to us ; but he was in 
uniform then, which makes all the difference.’ 

‘ To be sure,’ I exclaimed, my memory being 
recalled to the circumstance. 

‘ Let me see,’ said Sergeant Rolls, producing his 

{ )Ocket-book. * I think yon described some pecu- 
iar marks on the old gentleman’s w'vist.’ 

He walked over to a speaking-tube in a comer 
of the room ; and almost immediately after he ha<l 
taken it into his confidence, the occupants of the 
adjoining apartment began to file out. As num- 
ber three left the room under careful escort, the 
sergeant brought him forward into the bright 
light. 

‘ Turn up your right cuff.’ 

The order was sullenly ohei ed ; and what was 
my surprise to see the tattooed anchor and D, C., 
which had distinguished my first visitor. At a 
signal from the sergeant he was again removed. 

‘ You are rather surprised.’ 

‘ I confess I am.’ 

‘ The man’s career has been very extraordina^, 
perhaps one of the most remarkable biographies 
in our strange library. Educated at Eton, he 
believed that a naval career was the most suitahlo 
for him. His friends had different views ; and 
as they would not purchase him a commission 
in the navy, he shipped in the merchant service 
on his own account One voyage convinced liim 
that his friends were right ; but he was too much 
of a Bohemian to settle down in respectable society 
and go in for the Church, as his people wished. 
The first time he came under our notice was 
as a “ drunk and disorderly,” and very often after- 
wards we had him as a lodger. At that time he 
was an acipr, and of unusual talent when ho was 
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sober, bat so tmreliable, that he could get no 
employment except at second or third rate houses, 
where they were glad of something superior at 
a small salary, »nd M'here his audiences rather 
enjoyed tlie mciuement of an occasional rumpus, 
when his potations left him in an obstinate or 

S iuarrekome humour. He always had a contempt 
or his supporters, and having lost their favour, 
the temple of the drama speedily closed its doors 
on him. He had a h|ird life of it for a while ; but 
suddenly he took a sober fit, and we lost sight 
of him altogether. By-and-by a number of impos- 
tures, robberies, and other matters of that sort 
puzzled us for a while. The individuals con- 
nected with them answered to different descrip- 
tions ; but from a professional point of view, we 
soon detected one hand at work through them all. 
We got enough information to give us a strong 
suspicion that our old friend was using his acquired 
experience in making up and playing a part. He 
is a slippery customer, however ; and I don’t know 
if we should have landed him now had it not been 
for your ring.’ 

‘ How did you discover it V 
‘ Eidiculously simple. He had just completed 
a big job that had occupied him some time, and 
which had necessitated his being a strict teetotaler 
for a few weeks, and pretending an unusual amount 
of morality. 1 suppose this w'as so unpalatable to 
liim, that he had given way to his old vice, and in 
an unguarded moment he was flashing about the 
ring. His old e.xperience of the Brummagem gems 
which he wore in big theatrical parts, had given 
him a w'eakness for jewellery.’ 

‘ I suppose 1 will be bound over to prosecute ? ’ 

‘ I don’t think so. The fact is he was wanted 
for the big job I spoke of just now, if w’e can 
bring it home to him. A very clever thing it "was 
too. Would you like to hear of it ?’ 

I am surjirised to ''■ud that the taciturn 
sergemit can he so talkative, and encourage him 
to proceed. 

‘ Well, sir, Mr — — is a very earnest, pious 
gentleman, and does a power of good in his part 
of the country. He is very wealthy, and anybody 
who has a really benevolent scheme is sure of a 
hearty wtdeome at his house. Our friend, by 
means of a forged letter puriiorting to come from 
one of the great American revivalists, introduced 

himself W Mr , and was received with open 

anna He must have played his part to perfection, 
for his host keeps open house at all times to 
clergymen and missionaries of all denominations. 
When he had his plans thoroughly matured, he 
organised a ineeting, to which all the neighbour- 
hood was invited, and in which the servants 
of the household as usual took part. 

‘The singing was evidently to be the signal for 
his confederates. — You may have attended some of 
the services at the Agricultural Hall, and know 
with what hearty good-will the hymns were 
always roudered. — The coa-st was clear, the whole 
household being in the dining-room. The noise 
of the singing was ample enough to drown any 
that might be made by the burglars, and so many 
of the neighbours were present, that the chance of 
disturbance from without was reduced to a mini- 
mum. By the time the benediction was pro- 
nounced, the house had been stripped, and the 
robbers were fairly on their way to the purlieus < 
of Whitechapel.’ , 


t Where and when did this happen ? ’ 

‘At Sewardstewer, on the evening of the 7th 
September.' ' 

‘I must have come up to town that night 
with one of the ministers who had attended we 
meeting.’ 

* And you gave him your card ? ’ said Sergeant 
Bolls with more eagerness than he was wont to 
display. 

‘Yes,’ said I; ‘we exchanged cards in the 
train.’ 

‘ Do you happen to have his ? ’ 

I find it in my pocket-book, and hand it to the 
sei-geant 

‘ The Rev. Timotheus Bracebridge. The very 
man. One of the cards he must have had printed 
specially for this job. You did not mention this 
meeting to me when you stated your case.’ 

‘ I hardly thought of it, and did not see what 
bearing it could have on the subject.’ 

‘ How did you suppose that the old gentleman 
was able to give you so accurate a description of 
this remarkable ring I ’ 

‘ I see it all now. I remember taking it out of 
my pocket in the train. How clearly it has tdl 
come out I ’ 

‘ Yes ; I think that the two cases dovetail beau- 
tifully. The fact is our friend has so thoroughly 

taken in Mr that he thinks we are on the 

wrong scent. But the circumstantial evidence is 
pretty strong now.’ 

I have no intention to take the reader through 
all the lateral circumstances connected with the 
memorable trial which followed, the details of 
which are foreign to my story. Suffice it to say 
that in the able hands of Sergeant Bolls the clue 
afforded by the recovery of the ring was so 
vigorously followed up that in a week’s time the 

whole gang were in the hands of justice. Mr , 

much against his will, was convinced of the perfidy 
of his protege, who has now resigned his many 
aliases for the permanent title of ‘No. 9247,’ and 
whose ingenious making-up will for the future be 
restricted to the monotonous one of a close-cropped 
wig and an unbecoming suit of gray. 

Reader, the moral of this story is evident : be- 
ware of submitting your valuables to the scrutiny 
of a stranger. 

HAPS AND MISHAPS OF LAND 
TELEGRAPH LINES. 

In a former number of Chamherji's Journal, No. 708, 
we recorded the haps and mishaps which cont- 
monly befall a submarine cable buried in the 
depths of the sea. Our present purpose is to give 
an account of the contingencies which occur to an 
overland telegraph erected in the air. The haps 
and mishap's of submarine cables have proved 
themselves to be of a kind totally unexpected by 
even the highest authorities ou the subject ; and 
although, from the exposed nature of laud-lines, 
many of the ills which they are heir to mi^t 
have been anticipated, still we may be able to 
shew that there are some curious experiences in 
their lot, which even the wisest could not Rave 
foretold. 

One of the worst enemies to the telegrapn sriie 
in various parts of the world is man ninto^l. 
Even in civilised countries, the soot Irons oMmneys 
and railway trains is ever settling on the little 
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ca»B which insnlftte the wire from the poles 
and the ground { shreds of twine or oloth, and 
jkitea’ Mis, are constantly petting entangled in the 
wires, and connecting them to each other or to the 
supporting poles, so as to make the current leak 
from one wire to another, or to the earth itself. 
Mischievons boys are occasionally guilty of tlirow- 
ing stones and breaking the insulating cups, or 
cl&bingthe posts and cutting the wires. The.se, 
and the evils which .sometim<‘s arise from snow- 
storms, are among the chief mishaps to which our 
overland tclegraj)hs arc liable. 

It is in wilil countries however, and from 
savage man, that the telegraph encounters its 
most dangerous foes ; though at the same time, 
less trouble has been met with amongst tfie bar- 
barian races through whose territories the tele- 
graph has passed, than was formerly expected. 
The two great causes of this comparative iiunmnity 
from trouble are ‘ backsheesh ' (money donations) 
and superstition. The most su.-<picious natives 
soon found that once the line was erected it was a 
very harmless affair, and they were none the worse 
for it; while the money paid to them to make 
them respect the line was very easily won, and 
very welcome. When the great Indo-European 
line from England, vi<t Russia and Tclicran, to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, was made, the wild Arab 
and Tartar hordes of tlie Euphrates Valiev ui'fe 
soon quieted by an annual backs-heesh to their 
sheiks. In Senegal the wooden jwst'; are often 
burned by the natives firing the tall grass of the 
hills ; but this is mere accident, as they have a 
superstitious dread of what they krin the white 
man’s talking-jumbo. It is a powerful and ni.ilig- 
nant ‘fetich’ to them, which they would not 
willingly meddle with, Similail}*, a number of 
the North American prairie tribe«, such as tin* 
Navajoes, regard the line with a r<‘\erence higlilv 
creditable to tliem as a race ; and it is reiuaikable 
that during former trouhles with the Kallir-', tin* 
fierce Galeka and Gaika warriors left the frontier 
telegraph wires almost entindy unmolested, 

Thestronge-t opposition to a telegrajdi linefiom 
uncivilised races is ulw’uys mot w'ith when U is lirit 
erected. Pear of the strange thing, and jealousy 
of territorial encroachment, naturally e.xcite the 
savage mind to re.-ent the innovation ; and most 
construction parties in wild countries h.ive to bo 
protected by an escort of troops. The great trans- 
Australian overland line recently completed, was 
carried for hundreds of miles through desert 
solitudes, unharmed by the bluck.s ; but on the 
Macdonald Range a band of hostile natives were 
encountered ; and the electiicians gained a blood- 
less victory over them by comiocting the pole-> 
of a powerful battery to the ware, and administer- 
ing shocks unawares to tlio'-e of the natives who 
were prowling curiously around. The my.sterious 
power, which seemed to them like a thunder-stroke, 
inspired them with a wholesome, terror of the wire, 
and they gave it a wide berth ever after, lloth 
in Australia and New Zealand, several erecting 
parties have been attacked by the aborigines and 
massacred. Of late however, in New Zealand the 
Maoris have shewn a different sjiint, probably 
because of a better management on the part of the 
whites ; and Maori si|uatters now help to build the 
line, which they look upon as a triumph of their 
edentific abilities, , 

The telegraph line has very often to suffer from 


the thievish propensities of natives. The Arabs of 
the Nubian desert are continually stealing the wire 
of the line which runs from Cairo to Khartoum ou 
the Blue Nile, for the purpose of pointing their 
spears. In India the sepoys cut the lead solder- 
ing from the insulators to make slugs of it ; and 
the Chinese have long regarded the wire as a 
very convenient source of tea-box nails ; while 
.some of these childlike individuals caught in the 
act of cutting down the post? have been known to 
plead that they tlionght they grew there. The 
Celestials have hitheito shewn a peculiar sjtite 
against the telegrajih, both cable and land-line ; 
and it is satisfactory to learn that they are now' 
much better disposed to it ; the telephone having 
opened their eyes to its adv'antages. The fact is, 
they did not undetstand the former telegraphs, 
and they w’ore nnsuiti'd to the Chinese language, 
which has no alphabet. But now the telephone 
enaliles them to converse, and transmits with 
peculiar fidelity the metallic twang of their mono- 
syllabic language. They are vastly delighted with 
it, and have just discoveied for the first time that 
it was originally Chine.se, having been invented in 
the year bOP by Kung Foo Whing; an announce- 
ment which will satisfy their self-complacency, 
without distuibing the equanimity of Professor 
Bell. 

Ou one occasion the wires of the I’agoda Com- 
pany liaviiig been repeatedly cut .ami .-tolcn, the 
('hiiie-e Board of Foreign Trade issiu-d u pro- 
clamation to the following effect : ‘ These fellow's 
loally shew an inveterate and detest ible love of 
mischief. Although telcgr.iph-: are a foreign inven- 
tion, stdl the line has been ]micha‘'ed by the, 
government, is m.inaged by the govcrnmiuit, and is 
government projxutj'. I'he l.iw-' shew no leniency 
to those who steal goo(F hi longing to the govern- 
ment. Telegraphs are wai mateiial al-o, f-ince they 
are, used in tunes of w.ar fur tiaiismittum milit.uy 
nie-.'ages ; and people .stealing w.ir niati'riul aie 
li.ible to severe puni-lmieiit. The anthoritie.- 
niight seize and juiiiidi these persons iigmoiisly, 
hut forbear ber.une of tlieir ignorance. All of you 
W'ere originally good ; how is it th.it 3'ou do not 
shew' any hcll-ieqiei t > Fnlliets must warn their 
sous and elder luothen their }oiinger one.s, to 
prevent violation of the law*. IVople found steal- 
ing wire will he K-izcil, tij'-d, .uid executed on the 
.s])ot as a w'arning to othei.*. For the apprehension 
of such j’orsons two hundred dollars reward ii 
offered. Jt will he inipos^ihle to shew mercy 
heieaftor. Theiefore let cvetybody ponder over 
thi.s thri'c times, that he may have no occ.asion for 
re])eutanee afterwards. Tiemble and obey !’ 

The American civil war first introduced the 
plan of ‘t.qipiiig’ the wiles, and abstracting or 
e.i\es< bopping a message, which now plays an 
nnpoitaiit part in all military operations. Ono 
of the first acts of a hostile army in an enemy’s 
territory is to cut the telegraph iinos. Even the 
Sepoys in the Indian Mutiny knew the advantage 
to be gained from this, and native troopers bad 
to be kept patrolling the lines in order to protect 
them wiiere possible. A line can be ‘ tapped ’ 
without cutting the wires, by simply connecting 
another wire on to the line and joining the 
instrument between this branch wire and the 
earth. The ‘circuit’ necessary for the transmis- 
sion of the fluid is thus made, and messages can 
be intercepted in their progress to places beyond. 
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Mademdiselle Dodti, the superintendent of a 
French tel ciraph tation, was decorated with 
the Legion of Hoiuur for the patriotic crime of 
having, at the iak of her life, intercepted a 
despatch between . two German generals during 
the Franoo-Prussian War. This tapping of the 
wires is sometimes practised in America for 
fraudulent purixjses. A few years ago there was 
a, notorious mit.ing case being tried in Virginia 
City, Nevada, in which the title to a mine, valued 
at fifty million dollars* was in dispute. The future 
market-value of the stock in San Francisco de- 
pended entirely on the result of the suit. If the 
prosecutor won, the stock would fall ; if the 
defendant won, the stock would rise. If one of 
the ‘mining sharps’ in San Francisco could 
obtain reliable information of the decision of the 
court a few hours in advance of the others, there 
would be ‘ millions in it,’ as the Americans say. 
A telegraph operator accordingly agreed to furnish 
one of the leading stockbrokers in Ban Francisco 
with the desired information ; so, dressing hiniscdf 
as a gold ‘ prospocter,’ and taking a portable 
appuratu-s with him, he set ofl’ to the hills, and 
took up his (juartens in a deserted hut near the 
line. He attached his iiistniment to the line by 
a loop of wire, so that the messages were diverted 
through his instrument, but not necessarily 
checked, as tliey ])assed on their way. Jly 
this plan ho followed the development of the 
trial from the nature of the incssuges passing 
over the line. And when the iinal result came 
along, lie connected his instrument to earth, 
and completely intercepted it by playing for the 
time the part of the nxeiving-operator at San 
Francisco. When he had done this, he took on 
himself the role of the Virginia City sending- 
operator, and sent the message t)n to San Francisco 
to the broker with whom he had arranged. By 
this piece of clever rascuV’y he gained a fortune 
of twenty thousand dollars. 

The tiouldes caus«il by the animal (;rcation in 
primeval countiies, and especially in the tropics, 
are of a more varied and curious character than 
those due to man. The termites or white ants, 
the cur.se of these regions, ruin the wooden posts 
in a very short time, and either posts impregnated 
with creasote or poles of iron have to be adopted, 
althongh at greater primary expense. In Java 
the wires -are carried on the living kapas trees 
pruned of all their branches. Such is the vitality 
of the tree that the ti’unk continues to grow, 
put'iiig out horizontal .sprouts at its top, and the 
living pole is proof both against dry rot and 
termites. In India, the crows have been known 
to collect the odd ends of wires cut off in erecting 
a line, and build their nests between the posts 
and wires with them, thus destroying the insula- 
tion ot the line. Similarly, wasi)s’ nests, ott'al 
dropped by birds of prey on the wires, monkeys 
phaying at gymnastics, frequently cause a serious 
leakage of the current ; and freaky elephants, 
rejoicing in the strength of their trunks, occa- 
sionally feed their vanity by uprooting dozens 
of poles right off. On the plains of the Far West, 
the shaggv bisons find a welcome scratch ing-post 
in the poles of the overland lines ; and as bisons 
scratch with extraordinary vigour, they soon loosen 
the poles, and level them with the ground. An 
ingenious Yankee hit upon the idea of driving 
sharp spikes into the poles to keep the bulluloes 


off; but what was his' surprise when h&loiihd^Mit 
they ever after selected the spiked posts ae a 
currycomb, and left the plain ones alone. The 
large number of prairie hens killed by flyiog 
blindly against the wires has often been remarked 
by travellers. Even in England a similar fate 
occurs to sparrows, partridges, woodcocks, and 
other birds, numbers being annually killed by 
flying against the wires. Such baps as these 
should, however, be entered in the other side of 
the ledger, since it is the wires which inflict them 
on the animals. 

Though the foregoing foes are at times exceed- 
ingly trying to the working power of the telegraph, 
they are simple compared with the ravages com- 
mitted by the action of the elements. Their 
influence is ever at work, slowly and impercep- 
tibly, or sudden and violent. The posts rot away 
in five or six years even in dry countries, unless 
preserved by impregnated creasote oil or other 
preservative. The wires rust in the open air, 
especially along railways and in cities, where 
steam and acid vapours corrode them rapidly. 
In some situations a wire will rust through in a 
few years ; in others it will last for forty years. 
Linos along the sea-coast preserve well ; but lines 
in the warm, humid tropics decay very quickly. 
Gales of wind often level dozens of poles at one 
swoop ; and the tangle of wires falling across 
railways has been known to throw a train off the 
rails. During some of the severe sleet-storms of 
the northern United States and Canada, the wires 
and poles, burdened by the frozen sleet and 
strained by the blast, have given way over the 
wh(dc track of the storm, and rendered it neces- 
sary to re-erect nearly two hundred miles of line* 

I A mishap wliich is often brought about by high 
winds, in the forest tracts of America, but which 
also results from forest fires and natural decay, 
is the Jailing of trees across the wire, which either 
breaks it or levels the poles to the ground. 
Generally however, there is a track fifty feet 
wide cleared of trees and brush, for the line to 
run through, and the wire is loosely hung in 
the insulator so that it will yield to a falling 
tree and not break. In Brazil this track requires 
to be eighty feet wide and constantly lopped 
clear. When wo consider the enormous amount 
of labour involved in this clearing on each 
side of tropical lines, together with the proposal 
recently made, to carry a land-line through 
C(;ntral Africa from Khartoum to the Cape j 
Colonies, we may well shrink from the danger 
and expense of the undertaking. 

We come now to the last and the least under- 
stoo<l source of trouble to land telegraph lines, 

‘ lightning’ and ‘ earth currents,’ those rushes of 
electricity in the air above or the earth beneath 
us. Until recent times a single lightning flash 
would destroy hundreds of telegraph-poles in 
this country; hut now every pole is protected, 
by a lightning-rod, which conveys the dangerous 
fluid to the ground. In America, however, 
where they do not uniformly protect their/poles 
iu this way, great numbers are still shivered 
iu pieces by the discharge. In India, lately, on 
a line near Calcutta on which lightning-rods 
are not fixed to every post, •some twenty posts 
were destroyed, and the solid porcelain insulators 
^'ere shattered by the flash in passing from the 
wires to the posts, thus overcoming a resistance 
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•i^tiivailont to eaveml auUion miles of telegraph- 
’(fWS, ‘Eart^oxiieiitB/ as they are technically 
tevmed, am always traversing telegraph-wires in 
ttraater or heaser ttmngth, but they are usually so 
llwblA as stoti to intenere with the working of 
the iwtrumenta They are sometimes 

OMHwd % thander-clouds in the atmosphere, and 
by some unknown cosmical influence. 
IWy fijequently precede or accompany earth- 
^'ftakaSy'tho aurora lK)reali8, or disturbances of the 
magnetism. On the evening prior to the 
earthquake of December 14, 1872, the 
OWth-currents were so powerful on some Enro- 
neaai lines as to stop all telegraphing for several 
aouzs. The Egyptian earthquake ol January 12, 
1873, was preceded for some days by strong earth- 
currents on the Yalentia to London line. This 
earthquake was accompanied by an eruption of 
the Saaptar Jokul volcano in Iceland. 

As the barometer foretells the a]>proach of the 
storm, so does the galvanometer herald the aurora 
borealis. This telegraph instrument, which we 
haTO described in former articles, predicts mag- 
netio (tozms and auroras by the caiih-currents 
traversing the wires. Sometimes these currents 
axe as ^tona as the current from a battery of 
two thousana DauieU-cells ; and when we take 
into account the fact that only some twenty or 
thirty cells are necessary to work the instrument 
on tm ordinary line, we can fonn an idea of the 
power of these usurping interlopers. They are 
rarely steady during an auroral display, but are 
perpetually changing in strength and sign every 
minute or two, in accordance it is believed with 
the fluctuations of the auroral streamers. During 
the great aurora of 4th February 1872, which was 
visible all over the northern hemisphere, the tele- 
graph lines in every part of the world, cables and 
umd-lines, were possessed by cixrrents so powerful 
as to overcome all instrument work and mtemipt 
Ibe message traffic for hours. On the French | 
Atlantic cable, sunk as it was at the bottom | 
of the ocean, earth-currents were flowing all 
nij^t equivalent to the current from ninety 
Daniell-oells. At Toronto the telegraph instru- 
ments for a long time were enveloped in a blaze 
ti light, and sparks could be drawn from any part 
of the circuit. Most of the English lines stopped 
imking from 4 p.m. 4th February, to 2 a.m. next 
zhonaing. 

These earth-currents, even when they are com- 
paratively weak, play strange freaks with the tele- 
graph instrument Signals made by no human 
bands, ate motioned ; bells arc rung : and inflam- 
mable material is ignited by their mysterious 
agency. When very powerful, as for instance 
during thunder-storms and auroras?, they destroy 
the magnetism of the instruments, or fuse the 
metal-work, and sometimes set fire to the office. 
It is not tincommon for the spark caused by an 
ececth-current to set fire to the cotton tape ot the 
connecting wires within the office, and Irom this 
banning the fire spreads. 

The eldest mishaps of all which attend these 
intense eaitibb-currents are the injuries to life and 
limb which sometimes take place, es 2 >ecially in 
America. Thunder-storms are often very violent 
then^ and it is the custom to cut the instrument 
out 01 Iffie line circuit on the approach of a storm, 
ibtthe same time keeping the lightning-protectors, 
mst the line. IJbese prerautions are not always j 


taken in time however, and sometimes an operator 
gets a thumb or finger burned off by a great spark 
from his signalling^ey, or is blinded and deafened 
by the shock. Every now and again one hears of 
operators being killed outright by the induced 
lightning-stroke proceeding from their apparatus ; 
and perhaps the most melancholy of these was the 
case of Miss Lizzie Clapper, a young Isdy operator 
of Readville, United States, who, daring a thunder- 
storm, was sitting at the window too near her 
apparatus, when the lightriing leaped from the 
instrument to her neck, a distance of about a foot, 
and killed her instantaneously — a painless yet a 
dreadful death. Thus we see that the subtle fluid, 
to w’hich wo give the name of electricity, is an 
agent which, while it has been rendered subser- 
vient to man’s convenience and even to his safety, 
is, when uncontrolled, fraught with terribly 
disastrous consequences. 


'^CURIOUS HABITS OF AMERICAN ANTS. 
The Rev. H. C. M'Cook, an American entomolo- 
gist, has made a series of observations on the 
social and domestic economy of various species of 
American ants. His enthusiasm in behalf of his 
iudiKstrious friends is so great that ho actually 
pitchc<l his tent in the midst of the huge mounds 
of certain species in one of the western states, and 
had to engage a small army of three men to drive 
off the attacks of the indignant insects while 
he was studying the interior arrangements of 
their elaborately constructed liouses. 

The agricultural ant— and the remark applie.'? 
to ?ill other ants of Avliich Mr M'Cook has know- 
ledge — is one of the iieate‘>t of cieaturcs in it.s 

! )ersonal habits. He thinks he never saw one of 
us imprisoned liarvesters in an untidy condition. 
They i^sne from their burrows after the mo^-t 
active digging, even when tjie earth is damp, witli- 
out being percejdibly soiled# Such minute par- 
ticles of dirt as cling to the body are carefully 
removed. Indeed the whole body is frequently 
and thoroughly cleansed, a duly which is habitu- 
ally attended to after eating and after sleep. In 
this process the ants assist one another, which 
makes the general ‘ washing-up ’ an exceedingly 
curious sight to witness. In order to observe 
their habits closely and at his leisure, Mr M‘Cook 
took home with him a collection of what are 
termed agricultural ants ; and the observations 
he made with regard to their ‘toilet habits,’ 
as he calls them, are exceedingly curious and 
interesting. 

In the evening, when the lamp on Mr M'Cook’s 
table was lit, he hatl leisure to watch his insect 
friends in the act of cleansing each other, the 
operation being conducted as follows : The ant 
to whom the friendly office is being admini- 
stered— the cleansed, she may be called— is los- 
ing over upon one side as the observation 
begins. The cleanser — as we may name the 
other party — is in the act of lifting the foreleg, 
which is licked, then the prothorax, then the head, 
alter which the cleanser leaves the cleansed to 
operate upon herself. This process mav be seen 
thrdughout the entire group of assembled ants. 
Take another couple ; tno cleanser has begun at 
the face, which is licked thoroughly, even the 
mandibles or jaws being cared for, they being held 
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apart, for coavenient maaipulation. From the 
face the deanaer passea to the thorax or middle 
part of the body, thence to the haunch, and so 
m the same manner along the first, second, and 
third kgs, next ground to the abdomen, and 
thence up the ot^'.er side of the ant to the head. A 
tliird ant may approach and join in the friendly 
task, but soon apandous the field to the original 
cleanser. The attitude of the cleansed all the 
time is one of intense satisfaction, quite resem> 
bling that of puss ivfaen one is scratching the 
back of her head. The insect stretches out her 
limbs, and as her friend takes them successively 
in hand, yields them limp and supple to her 
manipulation; she rolls gently over upon her side, 
even quite over upon her back, and with all her 
limbs relaxed, presents a perfect picture of mus- 
cular surrender and ease. The pleasure which 
the creatures take in being thus ‘combed’ and 
‘sponged’ is, we can readily believe, really enjoy- 
able to the observer. Mr M‘Cook had seen an ant 
kneel down before another, thrust forward the 
head, drooping, quite under the face, an<l remain 
there motionless ; thus expressing as plainly as 


sign-language could, her desire to be cleansed. 
The supplicated ant quite understood the gesture, 
for she at once went to work. If analogies in 
nature-studies were not so apt to be misleading, 
one might venture to suggest that our insect friends 
are thus in possession of u modified sort of 
emnietonian Turkish bath. 

The acrobatic skill of the ants, which had 
often furnished Mr M‘Cook amusement, was fully 
shewn one morning in these offices of ablution. 
The box containing an ant’s nest was taken from 
his study, where the air had become chilled, and 
placed in an adjoining room upon the hearth, 
before an o}K*n gr.itc fire. The genial warmth 
was soon dill used thioughout the ne>t, and aroused 
the occupants to unusual activity. A tuft of gra.s8 
in the centre of the ho: .as presently covered 
with them. They climbed to the very top of the 
blades, turned around and around, hanging by 
their paws, not unlike gymnasts performing upon 
a laming- bar. They Imng or clung in various 
positions, giasping the grass blade with the sexond 
and third pairs ot legs, which wt^re spread out at 
length, cleaning tlicir heads with tlnur fore-legs, 
or lieuding underni'atU to comb and lick tbo 
abdomen. Among these ants were several pairs, 
in one case" a triplet, engaged in the cleaning 
operation above described. The cleanser clung to 
the grass, while the cleansed hung in a like posi- 
tion oelow, and reached over and up, submitting 
herself to the pleasant process. As the progress 
of the act required a change of posture on the 
part of both insects, it was made with the utmost 
agility. 

The aiits engaged in cleaning their own bodies 
have various modes of operating, all very curious, 
but which space prevents us from detailing, 

Mr M‘Cook made a series of experiments upon 
two species of ants, as to the mode of recognising 
each other, and distinguishing fellow formicarian-s 
from congeners of alien nests. It seems there 
is a kind of ant very common in many Ameri- 
can towns popularly known as ‘Pavement ants.’ 
Early in the spring, he tells us, as soon as the 
season has gathered a comfortable degree of 
warmth, the insects are seen issuing from the 
gravel or soil of garden-walks, or from the earthen 


seam that binds tosether the bricks of the fmee- 
ment. The chief characteristic of these Mt 
unlike their fellow-creatures of the genus 
is their martial instinct Hundreds, even 
sands of them may often be seen wi^ng 
with great ferocity and persistence. One bottle^ 
Mr M‘Cook tells us, which was waged close by 
the wall, within the inclosure of a church 
Philadelphia, was prolonged for a period of two 
weeks and several days. At least the same spot 
during that period, whenever observed shewed 
always the same phenomenon of a battle-field, the 
combatants of wnich were apparently the same. 
Two points have arisen concerning these Ama- 
zonian emmets — ^for they are veritable Amazons, 
the warriors being composed wholly of workers 
or neuters, which are undeveloped females. 

First, why do they fight at all ? Tliey ate of 
one species, apparently of one formica^ or nekt 
Their very first act, according to Mr M‘Ctook, upon 
issuing from winter-quarters, is to engage in riiis 
war, which is often well-nigh a war of extermina- 
tion on both sides. Frequently throughout tte 
season, these hostilities are renewed. If the indi- 
viduals be of one formicary, Mr M‘Cook suggests 
that this is Nature’s mode of either distributing 
the species from the home-centre, by causing the 
worsted party to emigrate ; or, if the comb^nts 
be of separate, adjoining commimities, a process 
by which the surplus population is reduced and 
kept within bounds, much to the future comfort 
of the survivors, and more to the satisfaction of 
man. This, of course, is only conjecture. 

A second question, even more interesting and 
more perplexing, Mr M‘Oook asks, and tries to 
answer— namely : How do the combatants retx^- 
ni.se friend from foe ? They are all alike, indem 
even more alike ‘than peas in a pod,’ as the 
proverb goes. Take ii group of combatants into 
the baud, put them uuder a magnifier, and the 
uiort careful observer will not note the slightest 
difference between the individuals of the two fac- 
tions. Yet do they infallibly distinguish betweeu 
the parties, rccogui.sing at once members of their 
own formicary, and with equal certainty those 
ot the enemy. While watching an ant-battle, 
accoi-ding to Mr M‘Oook, individuals will fre- 
quently bo observed running to and fro, challeng- 
ing, by certain movements of their antennae, ail 
whom they meet. As one ant meets another, 
these organs touch and embrace the face ; if the 
jiarlies be friend^, they pass on; if foes, they 
straightway interlock mandibles and ‘fall to.’ 
Here we will see many scores of ants striq^Ung 
together in a heap that is chaos to mortal eyei^ 
but which seem» to the tiny combatants to present 
no difficulties in the way of recognition. SmMler 
groups arc scattered over the battle-field, often 
aggregated as follows : two indiviiluals in combat 
are joined by a third, who applies her antennse, 
distinguishes the enemy, and falls upon her. A 
fourth, fifth, many other ants, will sometimes be 
found massed upon one poor warrior, who is 
literally being torn limb from limb. Other groups 
are composed of several members of one lotion 
and many of another. 

It occurred to Mr M‘Cook that this raoo^l- 
tion was based upon a cciitain odoui which in 
different degrees of intensity is emitted by the 
respective factions ; or, which seems less ukcly, 
i^on the presence in the individuals of two 
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Tbie degree of odour, or differ- 
’enee in.odoari^ be supposed might he dependent 
ppoii rotoe temporary difference in the physical 
. oonditio&i Oge^ 'Or environment of the antagonists. 
Supp08il%^t there were any basis of truth in 
this thiKny, it further occnrred to him that the 
fneseabo of an artificial and alien perfume of 
miflibient strength to neutralise the distinctive 
odours, or degrees of odour, and surround 
combatants with a foreign and common odour, 
< have the tendency to confuse the ants and 
' disturb or destroy Jtheir power of recognition. In 
which case he conjectured that the result might be 
their pacification and reconciliation. Ho therefore 
made the following experiments. 

First, he collected a number of combatants from , 
a battle which was being fought upon a flower - 1 
border, close to a fence, at his residence, and placed ! 
them together in a glass jar upon some soil. He ' 
shook the jar vigorously several times, so that, if 
possible, the mechanical agitation might separate 
the combatants. The ants emerged from the soil 
: and continued the fight. When the surftice of the 
Hearth was well covered with them, and the battle 
wttti again at its height, Mr M'Cook introduced i 
ipto the jar a pellet of paper saturated with eau de i 
Cologne. The effect was instantaneous. The ants j 
shewed no signs of pain, displeasure, or intoxication; : 
indeed, some ran freely over the paper. In a very j 
few seconds the warriors had unclasped mandibles, j 
released their hold of enemies’ legs, antenn.Tj, and ! 
bodies, and after a momentary confusion, began to ' 
burrow galleries in the earth with the utmost j 
harmony. On the part of some there was the I 
appearance of their escaping from the artificial i 
odour ; but there was no renewal of battle. The ! 

S dani foes dwelt together for several days in j 
nte unity and fraternity, amicably feeding, i 
burrowing, and building. Thus the pWfume of j 
Cologne proved an eminent pacificator of the | 
contending emmets, and so far verified Mr ! 
M’Cook’s theory. 

A second experiment was tried in another glass 
. jar, with a like result. There was one exception ; 
two ants continuing to light after the perfume 
: was introduced. After closer examination, Mr 
i^dook found that one of them was nearly dead, 
and was holding fast an antenna of her enemy 
W^ a death-grip, from which escape was impos- 
tai^e. Three days after this he decanted the con- 
li^tis of this jar, ants and soil, into jar No. 1, and 
the two parries fraternised completely. 

Ji: third experiment was made. A large number 
pf riia warring ants had been lifted into a box, 
j^rriy filled with soil, which communicated by a 
glass tube with a smallmr box. The larger box 
was about ten inches long, and eight inches in 
^pth Mid width ; both boxes had sliding glass 
pOyeis. The original purpose was to observe the 
battle at leisure, determine how long the creatures 
lyould fight, and also if eventually the parties 
not separate, and the defeated retreat to the 
lisnjtfller box. However, Mr MCook concluded to 
liiltpw up the above observations, and abandoning j 
WS tuiginal purpose, introduced Cologne as before ! 
inte that end of the box in which the combatants 
woffe principally eng^ed. The same effect followed, 
jbi lest than two jmiuutes every sign of hostility ■ 
, had ceased, except in the case of two pairs in that 
qi»td:iat l^e box, and of one small group and two 
lllhglb eeaiharimts in the opposite end. The tifo 


pairs proved to be In conditions similar to the 
exception above noted, and a small pellet of per- 
fumed paper dropped in the opposite end of the 
box dispersed the warriors there, Previous to 
this, occasional stragglers had passed along the con- 
necting tube into the smaller box. Most of them 
seemed to be of one faction, only one of the 
opposition having entered, upon whom six or eight 
ants were expending their wrath. This was the 
only remaining centre of strife when Mr M‘Oook 
replaced ants and earth upon their native territory. 
The battle was continuing there, between greatly 
diminished numbers of coui’se, after the removal 
of the largo battalions into the box ; but the 
t application of a feather dipped in eau de Cologne 
to the neighbourhood of tlie warriors caused the 
instant cessation of strifij. 

Mr M'Cook next directed attention to the large 
Pennsylvania Carpenter ant, and made a series of 
experiments of the same nature as the above. In 
his study he bad an .artificial formicary of these 
insects, which had been sent to him from the 
Alleghany IMountains. The ants had been taken 
from a branch of an oak-tree in raid-winter, and 
were sent frozen up within a section of the for- 
micary. This section was about one foot in length 
and seven inches in diameter. The most of the 
ants were removed from the nest and placed in 
a gl.ass bottle, to all appearance cpiite dead. On 
entering bis study the following morning, Mr 
MHL’ook was surprised to find tlnit the ants had 
revived in the beat of the room, had cut a clean 
tubular hole through the cork, and were crawling 
over the lips and sides of the bottle, just ready 
for an emigration. They were deposited in a 
large glass jar, and were the subject of various 
experiments, until the death of the queen, eight 
months thereafter. Among tbe.se were the follow- 
ing, by way of testing the theory alxive stated 
concerning the recognition of alien ants. First, 
Mr M'Cook placed in ll^e formicary, which at 
the time consisted of a piece of the original branch- 
nest planted upon several inches of soil, some 
individuals of the same species taken from trees 
in Philadtdphia. These were instantly attacked, 
and were beheaded, that being the favourite mode 
of dealing with aliens among these Penu.sylvania 
carpenter ant.s. Individuals — still alien, but of 
the same species — were t’oen thoroughly covered 
with the perfume of eau de T/oIogue aud put into 
the formicary. They too suffered decapitation, 
Intlividuals were then taken from members of the 
formicary, subjected to the Cologne fumigation, 
and restored to the nest. They were welcomed 
home unharmed. The whole formicary was then 
strongly perfumeil by means of cotton pellets 
soaked in the perfume, and alien ants of the same 
species, which had been treated in the same way, 
were put into the midst of their mountain con- 
geners. The result which had followed in the 
previous experiments appeared once more. The 
intruders were not attacked with quite the same 
promptness ; but in the end they were brought 
to the mandibular guillotine, and their carcasses 
deposited in, or rather on, the cemetery which 
these insects are nearly always sure to establish 
when there are numerous deaths among them 
or on their premise-s. 
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THE TWO CROSSES OF HONOUR. 
Amonost the Orders and Crosses bestowed as 
symbols of merit, the Le;,'ion of Honour and the 
Victoria Cross hold the foremost place, and their 
true nature is worthy of being pojmlarly known. 
The Legion is not fpiite so exclusive an Order 
as the Victoria Cross; lor it is not confined to 
deeds of valour, but is bellowed upon all, soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians alike, for all kinds of service 
to the state — military, naval, political, or scientific. 
It is much resjiec.ted by the French ])eople, who 
eagerly and persistently seek for the honours which 
the wearing (.if the ‘real ribl.iou’ confers on its 
possessor. The Legion of Honour was founded in 
1802 by Napoleon Bonai»arte when First Consul, 
for the expri'ss purpose of ’’cwarding all civil and 
military merit; and it enper-seded all the nion- 
archic.al orders, whicli had beam abolished by the 
Revolution. Na])oleou intended at fir t that the 
Legion .should have a white ribb'on as the enihhmi 
of jnirity ; but this being the colour of the. liour- 
bous, red was elio.scu instead, although this Avas 
already worn by the l\ nights of St Louis. 

The Order acquired great lusti'c* during the 
reign of Napoleon 1. ; for at the. period of 
his captivity and final exile, six thousand French- 
men had acquired it, and out of thi.s large 
niiTU-jer five thousand had received the dis- 
tinction for bravery on the field of battle, the 
honour being euliaiiced in many cases by the 
fact that the groat Emperor often conferred the 
insignia with his oavii hand on the spot, im- 
mediately after the deed Mas done whicli had 
earned the honour ; at time,s even taking the 
golden cross from his oavii breast to place "it on | 
that of a common soldier. On the restoration of ! 
the Bourbons, the old monarchical Orders avci'c ^ 
revived ; but the Legion of Honour had so entirely 
supplanted them in the alfection of the people at 
large, that it Avas deemed prudent to continue it as 
the chief national rcAvard for services rendered to 
the state. In such esteem was it held at this 
period that sentries AA’^ere obliged to present arms 
to all bearers of the celebrated red ribbon ; and 


this compliment was paid to the members of the 
Legion up to the year 1824, Avhen the number of 
‘legionaries’ having increased to twenty-eight thou- 
sand, it was found that the work of saluting vfa& 
groAving A^ery onerous for the sentries— that in 
fact there Avas too much ‘saluting’ going on — ‘and 
tlie somewhat absurd system was suddenly dis- 
continued. 

Louis-Philippo, the ‘Citizen ’ king, abolished the 
olil Orders, anti retained only the Legion, and this 
he distributed so indiscriminately as to raise the 
number of membi..‘r.s in a very short time to 
more than fifty thousand. After his flight from 
Paris, tlie Order was suppiesscd by the Republican 
government ; but Avas revi\’ed by Napoleon III., 
under Avhosc it became the vehicle for 

bribery and corruption of the most flagrant kind. 
Tliough endowed Avith a new set of rules, osten- 
sibly to purify it, the Legion Avas used to decorate 
men of the. most ipiestionable character ; and any 
poliiical service rendered to the Emperor or his 
ministers Avas, apart from its nature, almost certain 
to be. rewarded l>y the bestOAval of the famous red 
riblion. It Avas never more fairly bestowed bow- 
cA^er, til an Avhen it graced the breasts of the 
bronzed heroes of the Crimean War; and so long 
as the Order was kept for purely military puiv 
poses, its value ami character were beyond question. 
The French greatly esteem it, as shewn by the 
fiict that the late President of the Republic, M. 
Thiers, aa’Iio during his term of office never wore 
any uniform Avhatever, always bore in the buttem- 
hoie of his plain frock-coat tlie red ribbon of tiie 
Legion — the only Order Avhicli he chose to wi^r 
from among many others in his possession. It is 
noAv the highest honour Avhich it is in the poyr^ 
of the President and his ministers to bestow ; aand 
its A'alue is enhanced by the fact that evoiy 
member of the Order is entitled to appear at 
court ceremonies, and at his death to have milj-' 
tary honours paid to his remains. It is 
sought after by all Frenchmtm.^nd when obtada^ 
is proudly and ostentatiously worn. y 

4, The majority of the members are Chevi^^ dir 
Knights ; and next above them in rank; 00^ 
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Officers, the Commanders, thou the Chaud Officers, 
and highest of all, the Grand Crosst^.s. Civilians 
on whom the Order is coni’ened have to pay 
certain fees for the privilege ; but i)i the case of 
soldiers or sailors it carries with it a ])eiision, 
varying between ten pounds for Knights, and 
two hundred pounds for Grand Crosses* The 
Knight’s insignia of the iiimous Order are a red 
ribbon at the button-hole when in plain clothes, 
and a silver- mounted enamelled cross wlieu in 
uniform. The Officer has a red rosette wlum out 
of, and a gold-mounted enamellcul cross when in, 
uniform ; the rosette being worn also by all the 
members of the superior grades when in morning- 
dress* In evening-dress or uniform, the Com- 
manders wear a red collar with a cross pendent ; 
the Officers a star on the left breast in adilition to 
the collar; and the Grand Crosses a larger star, and 
a broad red ribbon or sash across the breast. 

Officers of the army or navy receive the Cross 
of tlie Legion of Honour by right after twenty 
years’ good service ; but the private soldier or 
sailor is compelled to win it by distinguished 
conduct in the field, and often deserves it over 
and over again before he succeeds in obtaining 
the much-coveted honour. (Jivil servants, prefects, 
procurators, &c. also get the Order al ter a certain 
term of service as such ; but aut hors, artists, j^oets, 
inventors, engineers, and others have to km>ck 
long and loudl}' at the official door before tlnur 
claim to the decoration is allout-d. Kone but 
persons of irreproachable character — that is, tliose 
who have never stood as criminals at the bar of a 
court of justice — are admitted to the comi)ank)u- 
ship of the Legion ; and it is thertdbre looked 
upon everywhere and by everybody in France 
as a certificate of or testimonial to hunesty and 
merit. 

It is stated that the Commissioners cS Mie Baris 
Exhibition having been intrusted by too, govern- 
ment with the bestowal, upon persofis who had 
rendered services in connection vviUi the great 
International Show, of three luuidred Crosses ol the 
Legion of Honour, no less than twenty-two thou- 
sand applications for the honour were received ! 
Certainly, the Order couhl not be bL'tter be-towed 
than in "rewarding those who have fuuglit in the 
great battle of the Arts and Sciences, and thus 
done their utmost to promote peace and good- 
fellowship among the nations. IbU it is soimnvliat 
strange that the great Cross wliicli was tlie guiding 
star that led Napoleon’s famous troops to so many 
victories, should liave developed into a prize-medal 
for successful traders or a guerdon Ibr })olitica.l 
adventurers* There, certainly, is a decline, which 
if not slopped, will work iU own cure-, by rendering 
the decoration valueless. 

At Ansterlitz, Napoleon bestowed the Cross from 
his own breast on a grenadicn* of the Imperial 
Guard who had saved the Em])eror's life wlnm 
he was fired at by a Russian sergeant of the 
line* The veteran dashed out of \\ut ranks— in 
itself an offence agaimst discipline winch on ordi- 
nary occasions neither Napoleon nor Wellington 
would forgive— and with liis musket struck up 
that of the Russian, whose shot was thus diverted 
from its object, only however, to find anotlier 
victim in the sha^e of one of the Empei’or h suite. 
The old grenadier then despatched his enemy, and 
gallantly and successfully defended liiruself again: t 
I koraernan and two other infantrymen who sought 


to avenge their comrade. Napoleon was a witness 
of the faithful Guardsman’s act ; and riding up to 
him as the latter rejoined his conipau}’^, he detached 
from his own breast the golden Cross which glit- 
tered there, and pinned it upondhat of the veteran. 
Shouts of *Vive rEmpereur!’ rang through 
the air from the ranks of the Old Guard, every 
member of which accepted the decoration of their 
comrade as a compliment paid to the regiment 
itself. 

So much for the great French Cjoss. And now 
we will brielly recount the story of one which is 
as dear to the hearts of Englishmen — though 
ill a quieter way — as the Legion of Honour is to 
our neighbours across the Channel — namely the 
Victoria Cross. This is a purely military and 
naval distinction, and is only confVuTcd for gallant 
conduct in the field or in actimi at sea. English- 
men as a rule do not caiv* mucli for Orders and 
Crosses, and the few which are in the gift of the 
sovereign as the fountain of all honour — murndy 
the Garter, the Thistle, tlie Lath, tlie St Michael 
and St George, and tlie Star of India — ar(f gene- 
rally reserved for persons ol'higli rank in the social 
or udicial st‘alu who have rcmlered gri'at services 
to the state in various cajiacitie^. Lerhaps the 
nearest a]>proach to the Legion of Honour on tliis 
side of the C*haniiL‘l is t]»e Order of the Lath, 
whi(di is Conferred upon all classes uk a general 
<listincti()n, and for long and zisdous service in 
the cause of the state or in any particular pnj- 
fessiou. 

'J'he Victoria Cru^s was founded in tire, vvar 
185.0, the pei’iotl of the (.Vinu'an War, and was 
instituted as a sj^eeial mibiary and lUiVal distinc- 
tion for distinguished conduct in the lieM. It 
consists of a plain uupri;te]iti(/us |>iecc of broii/e- 
inetal iu the sluipi‘ of a Maltese (d'oss, and is 
mauulaclured from guns which liavc bt.'eii taktoi 
from the ene,my, ( Oi tlie inmt uf it i, llie liguie 
of a lion above a scroll, wbich bears the siiuj>lc 
ami ajqu'opi’iiite motto — * lor \hi!oiir and on 
tlie reverse are iuserii*ed the namt.* of the recipitmt 
and the daUj of the deeil of lu'avto v I'wr wliich it 
has been conhuavd. (Jn the top ol the (Oo'N i-, a 
crown and the initial lelt'T thr^>:igh whii;li 
]>asses the ribbon by \;hic.h it is sn-peii^ied, d’he 
Cross is conferred oii ad ranks alike in the army 
and navy, and wlien w..»rn, is dist inguislicd by a 
red ribbon for the army, aii'.l a blue one lor tlie 
navy. It also cairit's with it a jiensiuu, varying 
from ten [louiiils f(»r a private to one hundrecl 
pounds {i)V an officer. Apart from tliis, tliere is 
no dislinclion wliatevor ; and its bestowal on u 
drummer or ]>rivate as well as oJi an officer is 
duly announced in the tkizetle, accomjuinied by a 
full recital of thi‘ brave deed which lias won it, 
and giving ils pos.-icssor the right, if he chooses to 
exercise it, of placing the lettius V. C. after Ids 
nnrmt. In the case of olllcers, this last-named 
privilege is taken full advantage uf; but the 
privates or drummers have never, its far as we 
are aware, attaclurd these honourable initials 
to their names. Perhaps tliis is because their 
superior ollicers have never encouraged them to 
do so, and the modest fellows -for the truly 
brave are ever modest — have never had the moral 
courage to assert their right in tins respect. 

The Victoria Cross is very s]}aringly bestowed, 
and its value is enhanced liy the la<;t that it can 
only be obtained by a genuine act of bravery 
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perforjned iu the presence of others and certified 
bj the hero’s comn.anding officer. The recom- 
mendation is then forwarded through the general 
commanding, to th Secretary-at-War, who in his 
turn submits it t • tfie Queen. Though conferred 
• on officers as well us the rank and file, it is o.ssen- 
tially a soldier’s distinction ; and tlic majority of 
the members of* this mdst honourable of all 
military Orders consi.sts of non-commissioned offi- 
cers, drummers, and privates. It reflects great 
honour on the drummers of the. British army that 
so many of their comrades have gaiiKKl tlie Victoria 
Cross; the records of the Crimean, Indian Mutiny, 
and other later wai-s containing splendid deed.s of 
bravery and devotion pitrfurmed by the holders 
of this once despised rank. This is the more to 
he admired, as the bugler or drunnner has very 
few chances of distinguishing himself ; but when 
ail opportunity doe.s occur he is never remiss. It 
was a drummer who helped to fasten the powder- 
bags on the gates of iJelhi, the; destruction of 
which re.sulted in tlie capture of the mutinous 
city of the Great Moguls in IS.")". The act was 
performed amid a ptn’fect shower of shot and 
.shell, and was rewarded — some months after- 
WiU’d.s — with the Yiedoria (.Vos.s. It wa.s also a 
drummer who, while acting as field-bugler to 
Lord Napier of Mugdala in tlie Abj.ssinian War, 
left tile general’s side, and (lashed fir.st into tlie 
stronghold of the t^'rant Theodore. 

I’erhaps the most daring deed that ever won 
old England’s Legion of Honour wa.s that which 
was siu'cesaliilly performed by Kavanagli during 
tile Indian ^Mutiny. Lucknow wa.-; besirgcl, and 
it.s garrison wa.s .starving. Btcsides the little band 
of devoted men, there wep- also women and 
children ci upcal up in tlie ]’» sidmicy, at the mercy 
of soim* lift y or sixty thou'-and .sivage and relentless 
foes. fJaily, nay hourly, the little garrison was 
growing W'' iker and weaker, ..aid nearer and nearer 
were )ires.-.iiig the dusky sejmy.s, until it became 
a matter of life auil dealb to the heroic few that 
Sir (’oliii (.'ainj'bell, who was known to b.,- advanc- 
ing to their relief, should be. at. once inloriued of 
Hieir real state and their ntier inability to hold 
out lunch longer. A volunteer was called for, a 
man who would con -eiit to he di.sguisod as a .sejviy, 
and who would risk lii.s life, among the mutineers, 
in order to piake the best of his way to tie- 
advanciii;.' army. I’lie call was imnn'diately re- 
sponded to — as it generally is by Briton.s in the 
moment of siijirome danger— and two or three 
men expres.sed their williugnes.s to uiulertake the 
task. 

From these brave volunteer.s, an Iri-shman 
named Kavanagli was chosen, wlio, to his other 
various qualifications, added a knowledge of the 
enemy’s customs and a thorough acquaintance 
with their language. The (.\jmmandant shook tiie 
brave man I y the hand, and frankly informed 
him of the dangerous nature of the tusk he had 
undertaken ; how it was more than probable that 
he might meet his death in the attempt. .But the 
gallant fellow persisted ; and his skin was at once 
coloured by means of burnt cork and other 
materials to the necessary hue. He was then 
dressed in the regular outfit of a sepoy soldier. 
When night set in, he started on his lonely and 
perilous mission, amid the hearty ‘ God-speeds’ of 
the famisliing garrison. In his breast he carried 
despatches for Sir Colin Camiibell, witli liie con- 


tents of which he had been made acquainted, in 
case of their loss. 

Wc have not the space at our command to 
give all the particulars of his remarkable journey. 
He succeeded however, after many narrow escapes 
and great hardships — during which he often had 
to pass night after night in the dete.sled enemy’s 
camp, and to march shoulder to shoulder with 
them in the daytime ; and when he left them, 
to swim across rivers, or to crawl through the 
tangled thickets where the deadly tiger asserts 
his sway— in reaching Sir Colin Campbell’s camp ; 
where, to finish his stirring adventure-s, he was 
fired at and nearly .shot by the British out- 
jiosts. Kavanagh’.s narrative was listened to with 
rajit attention hy Sir Colin, who immediately gave 
orders for tlie army to advance as quickly as 
possible to tli«' aid of the gallant defenders of the 
Ke.sidency. How the latter were rescued is a 
matter of history. Kavanagli lived long enough 
to rvear his Cro.s.s, though he lost his liie shortly 
afterwards in Viattlc with the same enemy; but 
the noble example be left behind him. was not 
lost on the l>ra\e hearts who eventually saved 
India fi'r England. 

In conidmling onr article, we wish to give 
expri-ssion to the feeling of satisfaction with W’hich 
we, in cornmon we believe with all Englishmen, 
have hearil that the Queen has bo.stowed upon 
certain oflicer.s and men England’.s Cross of 
Honour ; among.-it other deserving officers and 
men, to Lieutenants — now ^Majors — Chard and 
Bromhead, of South African fame. Their noble 
ileed —how, with about a hundred men, they 
covered the retreat of an army, and saved a 
whole colony from ruin and devastation — is fresh 
iu the ])ublic mind, and needs no recapitula- 
tion. It will ever live in history ns an exploit 
iini'iic: in military annals, and will shed a bright 
light over a period of dread and unparalleled 
disaster. 

Such then is the .story of these, two famous 
(’fosses; but whole, volumes could be filled with 
tlie, glorious deeds of those, whose breasts have 
borne or are now bearing the houour.able insignia. 
Tlnmgh somewhat, dissimilar in the manner iu 
wliidi they are now conferred, yet both carry out 
tiic intentioirs of their founders by keeping alive 
within the hearts of the jieople that spirit of 
chiv.dry and honour avhich is the real strength 
of a nation. 


YOUNG LOBD PENRITH. 

C’llAlTEI? XXX'I.X.— COMK TO H.\UNT ME. 

< Piosn, men, with a will ! All together, novy. And 
you, liarker, lock the wheels of that van, to stop 
its slipping down as fast as we get it up. One 
more try at it, and the thing is done.’ It was 
Hugh wlio spoke, and ho wa.s just then busily 
engaged in supcrintt.mdiug the removal — techni- 
cally^ called shunting— into a .siding of a number 
of empty cattle-vans and horse-boxes with which, 
iu anticipation of Bullbiiry horse-fair, the wisdom 
of the goods-manager liad eijcumbered the small 
station ‘ of Hollow Oak. There* was ■ very little 
acconiiuodation there in the shape of sidings un- 
occupied ; and since it was necessary to clear the 
rails on the ‘ down ’ side, this superfluous rolling- 
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stock was, by Hugh’s orders, forced up the steep 
incline of the only available siding, and tlie brakes 
put hard on. 

‘That’s very dangerous, Edmunds,’ remarked 
Hugh, as the empty vans were at length disposed 

ot 

* It is, sir,’ replied the shrewd head-porter. * No 
ai ding ought to be so stoop ; and a trifle would 
bring the whole lot of wagons down again, just, 
mayhap, as a train was passing. But we haven’t 
lime to think of tliat now. My lord ’s going up 
to London by the 12.17 to-day. Word’s been 
brought from the Hall.’ 

Hugh reddened, and then looked very stem and 
cold. ‘What will Lord Penrith require he said, 
not in his usual pleasant voice. ‘ There is sure 
to be room in the train. I suppose he has only 
one carriage, so you can get a truck in readiness 
to convey that one.’ And then he walked away, 
leaving Edmunds, who had been used to see the 
lord of Alfringham received with almost royal 
honours, sorely puzzled. 

In due course Lord Penrith’s carriage came 
down the road that led to Alfringham, and drew 
up at the station door amidst much lifting of cajts 
and touching of hats. Within it were the old 
lord, propped up with cushions ; his sister Mrs 
Stanhope, and his niece. 

‘ Train not in ? ’ said Lord Penrith (juerulously. 

* Then I ’ll go into the %vaiting-room. I won’t 
stay here, to be chilled to the marrow. I will go 
into the waiting-room, wdiile you attend to the 


carnage. 


The train, technically known as the 12.17 on i 
the ‘up’ line, was not very punctual that day. j 
The hands of the clock crawled ou around the i 
dial-plate. It wus 12.30, then 12.40, and still no ! 
train. The subordinates at the station looked I 
out impatiently for a distant pufl of wdiite smoke, j 
listened eagerly for the sound of a steam-whi-stle. ■ 
The train 12.17 was provokingly behind time, I 
and w'ith ‘ my lord ’ waiting for it. I 

‘ Most shameful misconduct ! Where is the ! 
station-master i’ demanded Lord Penrith. Edmunds j 
replied diplomatically, that the station-master was j 
at that moment busy. He did not comprehend | 
Hugh’s conduct in keeping aloof, any more than ! 
did the noble master of Alfringham, who, like | 
many another magnate, was accustomed to l)c i 
treated with deference by all with whom he came | 
in contact. How could Edmunds guess that, as 1 
thh party from the Hall alighted, Hugh had got I 
one glimpse of Maud’s unforgotten beauty, and 
had then withdrawn beyond reach of recognition / 
He had his own reasons for not desiring to be 
presented to Mrs Stanhope and Lord Penrith a.s 
the fisherman who had saved Mauil’s life, at the 
risk of his own, when tlie pleasure-boat was lost 
on Bala Lake. 

Presently — it vras a good while first — the train 
that should have been there at 12.17 hove in j 
sight ‘ Yes ; we’re a goodish bit overtime — rails ! 
were slippery, and clogged in places with the 
snow,’ said the guard, leaping from his van. 
‘But now we’ll catch up lost time. Won’t we, 
Jem ? ’ Part of which confident speech was 
addiessed to Hugh as station-master, and part to { 
the engine-driver. 1 

‘Well try, anyhows,’ said that grimy and 
resolute . pemoD,. as he stamped his feet on (be 
: lootboard to warip them. 


‘You had better be quick then about that 
carriaga Surely the express is not far behind 
you 1 ’ said Hugh. 

‘Never you fear, Commodore,’ returned the 
guard with a grin, as he bustled towards where 
Lord Penrith’s carriage was being wheeled upon 
a truck ; ‘ I’m too old a railway bird to be caught 
najiping. E.x])res3 luadn’t been 'ielegraphed when 
we passed Stedbam,’ he added jubilantly. ‘Expect 
it’s the state of the rails.’ 

Hugh, less confident, glanced towards the signal- 
box ; but no warning sign from the semaphore 
told of the approach of the express, which p.-issed 
Hollow Oak without stopping. Meanwhile Lord 
Penrith, by tlie exertions of his valet and foot- 
man, had been placed securely in a corner of 
a first-class carriage, amidst pillows, cushions, and 
all the paraphernalia with which a wealthy invalid 
sets off on a juuriiej’. . Maud and her mother 
had also taken their seats. The doors were 
closed. 

‘Go ahead, .Jem !’ called out the cheery guard, 
when at that moment Hugh, looking over his 
shoulder, saw the danger-signal, all too late, 
hoisted at the entrance of the deep cutting, and 
saw the swift express, iiuaunouuccd, come thunder- 
ing along the rails at a speed that nothing could 
resist. 

Tliure had been negligence somewhere— that was 
certain ; there always is when a railway accitlent 
occurs ; ami it is invariably a task from which 
Minos Would have .shrunk to ajiportion the blame 
so as to make censure and juniishiiieiit fall on 
tho.se who really deserve it. Stutioii-mastors .‘ind 
signalmen, telegra])h clerks, guards, and drivers, 
had very likely each and all contributed their 
<luota of blundering or indolence to the iniscon- 
tluct that threatened to end tragically enough. But 
the. danger was so near and so dreadful that the 
thought of it swuIIowcmI nj» all other thought';. 
Others besides Hugh Ashton saw the swift, e-xpress 
come ru.shing through the gorge between the deep 
banks of the cutting, a torrent of wood tind iron 
ou its headlong way. Tiiere was a cry of liorror, 
aiiotlier, and tlien a loud shout, and an u])lifting 
of arms ; and Edmund.s, witii more presence of 
mind than the rest, snatched up a red flag, anil 
waved it, to attract the attention of the driver 
of the coming train. 

Alas ! it was all too late. This ivus no case 
for puny remedie.s, such as shouts and gesticula- 
tion and the waving of flags. A train going at 
such furious s|)e(!d as the express cannot be stopped 
like a horse Hung back upon his haunches by 
the pressure of a ])owcrful bit, in a moment. 
'Pliosc in charge of the c.xpress train had taken 
tl»e alarm ; but it was little that they could do. 
The driver had tried to reverse his engine. The 
guards were not idle. The si)ectators ou the plat- 
form could liear the harsh rasping sound of the 
brakes, as, with a sort of stony-eyed horror akin 
to the dread fascination with which some flutter- 
ing bird gazes on the cold, gleaming eyes of 
the rattlesnake, they watched the onward rush 
of the rapid train. 

There was no hope that the tardy train of 12.17, 
hardly in motion, and gliding with a scarcely 
perceptible movement along the platform, should 
avoid a fatal collision with the swift pursuer 
now so near. No hojje save in the courage and 
the readiness of one man — and that man Hugh 
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Ashton. The presence of mind which he had 
shewn many a time in the face of danger, stood 
him in good stead now. Hardly had he seen 
the coming peril Ijcfore the only means of averting 
it flashed, like a i»eaven-seut thought, upon hia 
mind. Those wagons and vans in the steep siding 
— mere lumber an hour ago — ^now afforded the 
only available means of averting the catastrophe 
that was so imminent. Without an instant’s 
hesitation he dashed, across the line, undid 
the brakes of the foremost waggons, and with 
desperate strength set the whole array of horse- 
boxes and cattle-vans in motion. Down they 
came with a rattle and clang that was heard 
even above the thunder of the advancing express, 
and with the impetus of the descent added to 
their own weight, rushed clear across the lines, 
blocking the railway from bank to bank. It was 
all that Hugh could do to escape from being 
crushed beneath their weight as they brushed 
him by; but the deed was done, and a score of 
empty wagons and horse-boxes were interposed 
between the two passenger trains. 

Then came the crasli ! No earthly power could 
have prevented the express from running into tlic 
empty rolling-stock in its path, with a rending 
and a splintering of iron and wood, and a cloud | 
of dust and fragments, and from tearing its w'ay i 
through the impediment with u force that hrunglit ! 
the wreck of the cattle-vans into sharp collisiuii \ 
with tlio ordinary train ahead, ilut tlie violence j 
of tlie first blow had been spent, liapj)ily, on horse- j 
boxes and wagons, ami the accident was not the j 
tca'i'ible one tluiL it had threatened to be. A carri.age j 
or two of the 12.17 train were wrecked utterly;! 
all had panels and windows the worse ; but of the j 
]>asse.ngci's and railway servaut.s lliorc nut a life, i 
tlianks to Hugh’s hoMue.ss and tbri.’tliought, was ' 
lost. There were hi uises luul coutusunis in jdenty ; 
some bones may have b ;' . broken ; Imt such 
injuries pas.sed almost ludiecded in the general 
joy and thaukl'uluesH, Not a life lust ! Thank 
(lod for that! And forget not the b.ave man 
who risked his own to save others ! 

\\Tuil. u cheer it wa.s that greeted Hugh Ashton 
when, breathless and barelieadcd, he made Jiis way | 
back to the ojjpo.site side of tin; line, where already ' 
n crowd, siudi a crowd as the village could supply, 
Avas gathering to lend help to the passengers in the 
broken tmiu: There were men wlio asked it as a 
favour to be allowed to shako his hand. There 
were ruother.s who as they clasjK'il their children | 
to their hcarl.s addressed him us the preserver of j 
their own lives and the lives of their dear ones, | 
and prayed God to bless him ! Hut the passeiiger.s ; 
of the express were nut fortunate enough to escape 
more serious accident, since the force of the, colli- 
sion, checked as it had been by the strenuous 
efforts of engineer and brakesmen, had still been 
sufficient to convert the two. leading carriages into 
a shapeless mass of w'recl^ and two of their occu- 
pants were killed, and thrice as many maimed and 
wounded. 

In the midst of this excitement, Edmunds came 
suddenly up and laid his hand on Hugh’s sleeve. 
‘My lord’s hurt, I’m afraid — Lord I’enrith, you 
know, sir,’ said the head-porter ; and Hugh turned 
to see tho old lord, supported by his servants, 
who were removing him from the caniage iu 
w'hich he had been seated. Beside liiin were Mrs 
Stanhope, who had fainted, but seemed up injured ; 


and Maud, who, unhurt, was bending over Itet 
mother. ' 

‘ Is Lord Penrith wounded ? ’ asked Hugh, and 
at the sound of hi.s voice Miss Stanhope started 
and looked up. Her eyes and those of the young 
man met. Maud was very pale ; she grew paler 
still, and it seemed as though she would mve 
fallen, had not Hitgh Ashton passed his strong 
arm around her and held her up. ‘My darling !’ 
he exclaimed, reckless, in tlmt moment, of all 
studied reticence, all Avorldly barriers that rank 
and fortune interj;>ose between loving hearts. ‘ My 
darling Maud ! ' 

And Maud looked up, a timid wonder in her 
beautiful eyes mingling with a truthful admiration 
tliat enhanced her loveliness. ‘ I was frightened,’ 
she said, in a low voice. ‘ I did not know you 
were here. I alway.s feel so safe when you are 
near me.’ 

Simple words tlic.se, and such as the terror and 
agony of the moment might excuse ; but Maud for 
tlie moment neither resented Hugh’s daring speech 
nor attempted to free herself from the clasp of the 
arm that .supported her. 

‘ Mr Ashton, our station-master, saved your 
lives, yes, of all of you, IMiss, begging pardon for 
speaking so free,’ said Edmunds, still under tho 
influence of the exciting scene. 

‘ Is it your praise that I hear pn all sides ? 
Must I thank yon again for my life, that you 
saved before ? It is so like youJ’ murmured 
IMaud ; and nevei- had niu.sic been so sweet in 
JIiigh’.s ears as the sound of that low voice ; but 
in the next moment ]\liss Stanhope, blushing, 
e.xtricated herself from his hold, and said to her 
mother, now recovered from her faintness, and 
who was kneeling at the old lord’s side: ‘I fear 
he i.s very ill, my poor uncle — he has not spoken 
.since the .shock, A doctor’ 

At this in.'^tant Lord Penrith, who had seemed 
iiiscnsibh', opened hi.s eyes, and moaned feebly, 
looking lir.si at his sister, and then at Maud, with 
evident recognition. 

‘What is it? Ah! I remember. Yes, I am hurt,’ 
muttered the old man ; and then liis restless eyes 
met those of Hugh, who w;us bending over him. 
Instantly Lord IVurith's pallid face assumed a look 
of liorror and di.smay. ‘ Go, go!’ he said, shudder- 
ing. ‘ Why has he come here, to haunt me at the 
last ! ’ And then his eyes closed, and Mrs Stan- 
hope .sliriekeil, for she thought him dead. 

‘ He is not dead, but severely hurt, I fear,' was 
Dr Bland's verdict, when, five minutes Liter, he 
arrived at the station. ‘ It will be better to send 
his lordship up to All'ringham at once, whilst I look 
after some of the other wounded passengers who are 
sadly in need of aid. And I .shoulil advise that 
medical assistance — the most eminent — be sum- 
moned by tfclogi a])h from London. Say, Mr Blades, 
my old principal, and of eoiuso Sir Josepli Double- 
fee, and any other loading man. No time, in such 
a case, should be lost’ ^ 

As Lord Penrith was i)luced in his carriage, 
which foitunately Avas not much tho Avorse for 
the sliock of the collision, for removal to 
his stately homo, he spoke again, a:id twice, 
after lie had reached Alfringhani and been 
kid in his bed, sunoanded by every care and 
luxury available to the ailing rich, he repeated, 
u’onotonously, the same Avords : ‘ Come to haunt 
me!’ 
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; " ^ in l»1s thoughts, froni 

ihe efltets ol^e Mow. Poor Manaaduke!' said 
Miia 'Staa^;pe. And Wore night, the great 
LondtHi doeto^ called down by telegraph, arrived 
at the hedaide of their noble patient. But the 
inediad town mice could but confirm the dictum 
of their colleague the country mouse. ^ 

* Severe internal injury,’ said Sir Joseph and 
Mr BUdea, M.R.C.S., but they said it very gravely ; 
and they added that his lordship could not be in 
more careful hands than those of Dr Bland. 

It was long that night ere Maud could compose 
herself to sleep, so vividly did she recall, with 
strangely mingled sensations of shame, and what 
was mmost pleasure, Hugh’s words and looks, and 
the pressure of his encircling arm, at Hollow Oak 
Station. Something had suddenly awakened in 
her feelings towards Hugh Ashton as yet unsus- 
pected; and she felt, with a sort of half-terror, 
that all unconsciously to herself, her heart, 
from the very first must have been drawn, as 
by a resistless force, towards Hugh, 

AMERICAN FOOD-SUPPLIES. 

One of the conspicuous phenomena of tlie age 
is the inability of the British Islands to supply i 
suflicieut food for the teeming population, and j 
the corresponding necessity for procuring supidies j 
finm aluoad. The principles of free-trade have j 
beneficently permitted all the needful iinpurta- [ 
tions. The world at large pours its supeifiuity j 
into the United Kingdom. Food of every kind j 
is cheap and abundant. There seems no end to 
the good that is done to buyers .as well as to 
sellers. In the great competition for securing the 
trade of supply, a first place has been gained l>y 
the United States, which is only what might be 
expected from the boundless cxiiause of that 
country and the enterprise of its inhabitants. 

At one period in its history our chief impor- 
tation of food-material from the United States i 
to this country was flour ; at all events, flour 
was one of our earliest importations, as we read 
of large quantities of it being brought to Eng- 
land at the close of last century for the relief 
of people suffering from famine ; and generally, 
throughout tlie ‘ dear years,’ American bread-stufl's 
came into notice. It was not, liowever, till after 
the Atlantic had become a highAvay for the power- 
ful steam-boats which now traverse it, that our j 
grain-trade with America assumed its present j 
dimensions ; and now the Americans, while mak- 
ing flour for themselves and for fill the -world ! 
besides, have set up upwards of twenty-five 
thousand flour-mills, capable of turning out at 
present over fifty million barrels per ajumui. 

In Ohio the annual wheat-crop averages twenty- 
two million bushels per annum. Last year the 
crop reached thirty million bushels, while in 
Texas four hundred and fifty thousand acres 
of land are devoted to the growth of wheat. 
Farming in Anveriba, and especially in Cali- 
fornia,, has of late assumed ijroportions, and is 
carried off in a way totally different liora any- 
thing Isno-wn in Great Britain. Our old-world 


farmers sttU do in most things as Hieir latberS’ 
did before them ; growing in particular a 
variety of crops on their farms, and doing by 
the aid of hired servants aU the necessary 
work; ploughing, seeding, and reaping; stack- 
ing and thrashing their wheat ; milking their cows* 
and making their batter ; sending what they pre- 
pare, as soon as it is prepared, to market But in 
our farm across the Atlantic, business is managed 
in a different way. A speculative American 
farmer of the modern school considers it unneces- 
sary to divide his allotment into fields on which 
to grow dilierent kinds of grain. He puts all his 
eggs, 80 to speak, in one basket, and makes a big 
venture for the favours of Fortune by growing only 
one article, such as cattle, wheat, or Indian corn. 
In saying this, we are not of course including 
thousands of struggling agriculturists of the old 
school whose farms are dotted over the vast 
American continent ; we are alluding to the new 
order of things promoted by the new men who 
h.ave arisen ; to the ‘ Corn Kings of Calil'ornia ’ 
and the ‘Cattle Kings of Indiana,' men whose 
oxen are numbered by tens of thousands, and whose 
fields of wheat are measured in miles ; likewise to 
the great dairy-farmers who turn out their makes 
of butter and cheese 1 ly tons. 

An English or Scotti.sli farmer would be aston- 
ished could he see a stretch of w'heat extending for 
miles in length : a field in which a good day’s work 
is for a team of oxen to make one I'nrrow, and 
where ploughing on a gigantic system must be had 
recourse to. Such extensive fieMs are only to be 
found on our ‘ F<arm across the A tlantic.’ Stay-at- 
home farmers will be still more aHtoni.sbed perhajis 
to know, that in most instances the pi^rson specu- 
lating takes no trouble whatever about the 2>repara- 
tion of his ground or about the sowing or reaping 
of the crop ; nor does he interfere in any way -what- 
ever. He sinqily puts himself forward ns a specu- 
lator in the matter, and is prepart^d to stand the 
‘hazard of the die.’ His crop may be blighted, or 
it may bring him a fortune ; but whatever may 
happen, the farming of the land gives him no 
personal trouble. He keeps no army of plough- 
men, no stud of w'ork-horses. He simply contracts 
with people who make it their business to provide 
the requisite labour for cultivation, and devote to 
it their own personal supervision ; such persons are 
amply provided with the appropriate machinery, 
and the necessary army of labourers ; they find 
the seed and sow it ; they reap the harvest and 
thrash out the grain ; they winnow the corn, 
pack it in sacks, and transport it to the place 
whence it is to be transported to the market at 
home or abroad. 

Hundreds of thousands of bushels of wheat or 
other grain are thus dealt with every year. A 
field of one thousand acres we shall say, will yield 
twenty thousand bushels ; twenty bushels an acre 
being no uncommon yield in the wheat-fields of 
America. Thirty, forty, and even fifty bushels have 
been obtained with deep ploughing and a little 
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caro iQ the manipulation of the seed At a pipofit 
of one shilling per bushel, the wheat>field speci- 
fied should yield a return of one thousand pounds 
sterling. In the state of Oregon splendid crops 
of fine wheat are annually obtained. Scratch the 
ground, drop in the seed, and lo ! a crop will arise 
of from twelve to eighteen bushels per acre! 
Moreover, crop after crop may be taken from the 
same field, and yet after the expiry of four or 
five years, with a litfle rest and careful weeding, 
the land will still be responsive. 

On the great speculative tracts of wheat grown 
in California and Oregon, the grain is not made 
up into sheaves, and as with us carted to the 
ham-yard and laboriously built into stacks, just 
to be again taken down; but is thrashed out 
on the field almost as it is reaped, placed in 
sacks, and then shipped for Liverpool and other 
English or Scottish ports, whence it is dis- 
tributed over the length and breadth of Great 
Britain; and so our farm across the Atlantic is 
made to yield a large proportion of our daily 
bread. As an instance of what can be done in the 
United States, it may be mentioned that in the 
coui-se of a recent harvest, while a wheat-field was 
being cut down, a portion of the grain was cut, 
thrashed, made iiito flour, baked into bread, and 
tired, in the course of a very few minutes ; biscuits 
out of the same croj) being distributed to the 
harvesters as tliey were at work ! 

The largest grain-farm in the United States is 
ill all probability that of the Brothers Grandin, on 
the Reii River of the North in Minnesota. It 
emliraces over thirty-edght thousand acres, most 
of wliicli is good wheat-laud. One hundred horses 
and mules .are alre.ady in use for cultivation, as 
Well as seventy-live plov hs, fifty-five harrows, 
twenty-four solt-rcaper.'i,.ai(i seven steam- thrashers. 
Elevators for loading the grain have been erected 
by the shle of the riyer; and up to the present time 
fully seven thousand acres of land have been 
broken upon for cultivation. The same firm have 
a stock-farm of twenty-seven hundred acres. The 
wheat that is grown and the beef that is fed on 
this great farm all come to Europe. In the 
United States during the year 1878, it may be 
mentioned, • that for the use of the American 
j)eople ami for the population of other countries, 
there were grown and harvested three hundred 
an<l sixty million bushels of wheat, and four 
lumdred and five juillion bushels of oats, ivhilst 
of Indian com there wore grown in all one thou- 
sanil three hundred and forty million bushels. Of 
the latter f^rain, countless acres are also sown for 
the feed of cattle and swine. In those seasons 
in which it is impossible for this cereal to bo 
grown and reaped at a profit, it is sometimes 
converted into fuel, which bums excellently 1 

The way the American fai-mers look at the 
question of Indian com is an eminently practical 
way ; tliey say : ‘We are far from a market; and to 
plant, reap, and thrash out com, then carry it a long 
distance to market, would scarcely pay us, as the 
grain would not bring more than about twenty- 
eight cents per bushel. But by converting the corn 
into beef, in other words by feeding cattle with it, 
it brings us from forty to fifty cents ; and the cattle 
are bought and taken away as they stand.’ And 


that is a thoroaghly sensible way of 
ease. 

It was in the United States that the ppednddon 
of cheese in factories was begun ; and some of Uie 
dairies, or rather butter and cheese mnunfaptorieff, 
are on a large ecale. Enormous quantities of 
these excellent comestibles are made on our farm 
across the Atlantic and sent to us for consumption. 
The extent of the trade will be apparent when 
it is known that for freight alonei, the batter and 
cheese exported cost as much as two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. American cheese is yearly becoming 
of greater importance to the British commissariat ; 
and several English landlords have warned their 
tenants that, unless they speedily develop h new 
•style of manufacture and produce a better article, 
tliey will be beaten by American enterprise and in- 
genuity. Indeed they are already beaten ; the cheese 
of la.st season in many a farm of the dairy districts 
of Scotland is so unsaleable that arrangements 
are seriously contemplated for sending the milk 
to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other large toiims, 
instead of making it into cheese as formerly. 
Throughout the United States cow-keeping is 
carried on both on a small and a large scale. 
In Californian dairies, butter is the chief product ; 
but in districts where there is no market at band, 
cheese only is made. In Californian dairies, great 
attention is paid to the feeding and general keep of 
the cattle ; and by the most unremitting care large 
milkings are obtained ; while the butter supplies 
are in keeping with the produce. Some dairymen, 
many of xvhom are Swiss, keep from three to four 
hundred cows ; but plenty of (lairies exist with a 
smaller herd. Many of the dairies- in America 
belong to Scotchmen ; there is for instance George 
CampbeU’s Dairy. George, we are told, keeps one 
hundred and ten head of grade short-horn cows, 
which average during the season two hundred 
pounds of butter per cow ; some of the animals 
yielding as much as fifty-five pounds of milk per 
day. In 1876, Mr Camnbed milked seventy-four 
cows on pasture, raised twenty-one calves, and 
turned out six thousand four hundred and forty 

S ounds of cheese, aiid eleven thousand four hun- 
red and forty-eight pounds of butter. 

Californian dairies, however, are on a small 
scale compared with the cheese manufactories 
in other states of the Union ; they yield, so to 
.speak, but a drop in the bucket compared to 
the ‘ oceans of milk ' which are operated upon 
in the eastern portion of the state of New 
York, where the milkings of many larms are put 
together on the co-operative system, or where the 
owners of a cheese factory contract to buy the 
milk of many farmers at a fixed sum per gallon 
all the year round, for conversion into cheese, to 
be sent chiefly to the markets of Great Britain. 
Utica is the heart of the great cheese district of 
New York state. There is at that place a cheese 
exchange, where a large amount of huainess is 
transacted ; from ten to sixteen thousand boxes 
will be sold at a meeting, ninety per cent, of the 
whole being destined for the English markets; and 
special trains are necessary at certain seasons for 
its transport to the place of shipment. At the sales 
there is very little sampling, thousands of boxes 
changing hands on the re*putation of a factory. 

A few samples are sometimes shewn ; but it may 
be safely asserted that two-thirds of the cheesa 
Wsiness is accomplished on the reputation acquired ; 
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pelled by feeble health and failing eyesight to 
resign his preferment, and he and his were now 
very poor. 

There were those who said that Mr Irwine ought 
to have held to his* living, which was a good one, 
at least for a Welsh border parish, and to have got 
influence brought to bear upon the bishop to make 
things comfortable. But the meek scholar had 
strict and straightforward ideas of duty that for- 
bade this ; and accordingly the family had left the 
pretty parsonage, < with its spreading mulberries 
and mellow pciach-walls, and were living in lodg- 
ings in the village, on soiue meagre little private 


annual hundred in the way of the sbm^liug 
neoph^e, and now, for that v«»y reason, Beonam 
felt that he must resign it. He could not be 
under obligation to Annie’s husband that was to 
be, to the rich man who had robbed him— so in the 
soreness of his heart he declared — of his one ewe- 
lamb. 

The tunnel that was, as the leader-writer of the 
County Gazette affirmed, practically to abolish the 
impediment presented by the nyer Arva, with 
its shifting channel and treacherous sands, was 
opened with due solemnity and much cheering. 
There were present ollicials and magnates of 


income scarcely enough to keep tlie wolf from the 1 finance, local dignitaries, and a host of guests, 
door. And people said that the rich young j The cavernous depths of the excavation were 
baronet’s evident admiration for Annie would j brilliantly lighted ; a train was brought in, and 
prove a godsend to the late occupants of Tremadoc I <luly puffed and snorted its defiance of conquered 
Vicarage. 1 Arva rolling impotently overhead, and there were 


tSir Albert was a rich man ; had been horn ^ speeches from 
— so the gossijis averred — with a gold spcjon, not ; from the may 
a silver one, in his moutli ; but, if be liad, his ' tlie glib Se.cn 
father hud been at the pains of fashioning it from ; and the exccu 
tlio crude ore. The first baronet and founder of | exceedingly, 
the fortune, Sir (leorge, had been a bluff, bard- ; And then 
headed iiorth-countryuian, iirone to boast over | can be done 
his sumptuous dinner-table how ho had forged ' and drinking- 
iron and puddled iron, and been foreman, over- : llio deft hand; 
seer, ganger, and sub-contractor, before he rose ^ clattering of 
to (jpulence; a result which his shrewd and perse- ! and popping c 
veiing boldness well deserved, j gaunt and gl 

(leorge Atwood had married late in life. His , river. The la 
two daughters were well dowered ; but the bulk a spice of uov 
of his property', shares and stock, laud and mines, | rancau merry 
went with the title to his only- son, who dwelt spirits of the 
at Tremadoc I’lace, a Tudor mansion purchased j hilarity', and t 
l.»y liis fatli(.‘i', and of wliicb, as report declared, I usual frothy 1 
it would be Annie's fault if she were not the j flowed freely’. 


I speeches from the Lord-lieutenant of the shire, and 
from the mayors of the towns adjacent, and from 
the glib Secretary of the Company, and the design 
and the execution of the new work were glorified 
exceedingly. 

And then came lunch — for nothing in Britain 
can be done without the national ad juncts of eating 
and drinking - and long tables were laid, as if by 
the deft hands of obedient gnomes, and there were 
clattering of knives and forks, rattling of plates, 
and popping of champagne corks, in that naturally 
gaunt and gloomy’ place, above which ran the 
river. The latter cii-curastance — adding, as it did, 
a spice of novelty and of excitement to the subter- 
ranean merry-making — served to heighten the 
spirits of the company to a pitch of buoyant 
hilarity', and there were toasts and speeches, of the 
usual frothy type of festive oratory, as the wine 


mistress. j 

‘ i never envied Atwftod till now,’ said Ijeonard 
Merton at the conclusiu', . i the interview — ‘never 
envied him ; 1. mean Lis wealth and liis grandeur, 
and the luct that he was born to tind the world , 
at his feet. Bui I do envy him now. 1, shall go, 
but not until after Thursday’, ’i'he tunnel is 
to be opened -or inaugurated, as penny-a-liners 
jdir.ise it and it would never do for the stamling . 
eounsel of the Conquaiy to be aijseiit from the ^ 
ceremony.’ | 

The tunnel of which Leonard spoke was one 
w'hich had' been recently constructed, at great 
expense, beneath the wide estuary of the river, , 
hall-English, halLWelsh, which ran past Tremadoc 
to tlie sea. A new Company’, of which Sir Albert ■ 
was chaiinuin, hud laid out tin; short railway line ’ 
and dug the docks that were to facilitate the traus- i 
port of pig-iron, blooms, and burs from the Atwood ' 
iron-works to markets best reached by sea ; and \ 
the opening of the tunnel for tradic was to be 
the occasion for festivities, addresses, and rejoicing. 
The directors, the secretary, the engineers, and 
legal advisers of the Company would all be there. 


I’ruhuhly the saddest heart of any present was 
that of Leonard Merton ; but the young barrister 
knew too well wlnit our imperious code of good- 
breeding exacts, to play ostensibly the yiart of a 
kill-joy at the feast. But the effort to take his 
share in the conversation was a painful one, and 
still more painful was it to watch Annie from 
afar, seated beside lu;r mother, and to mark the 
assiduity of >Sir Albert Atwood’s attentions. Sir 
Albert, whose praises each speaker had enunciated 
with the empluisis dne to the general entertainer, 
was indeed in some sort the hero of the hour. 
The coal and iron of those great mines uud 
foundries whicli the new railway was to connect 
with the sea, were his. He was chairman of the 
Company, presumed originator of the daring pro- 
ject of the sub-riverain tunnel, and founder of 
the feast. 

In personal appearance, young Sir Albert was 
well enough, a plump, florid young man, with 
blond whiskers, rattling watch-chain, and a voice 
that was perhaps a little too loud and self- 
confident. He had neither the inches nor the 
handsome face of Leonard Merton ; but he was a 


Leonard, as one of the latter, could not well be ' favourite with most ladies, and w’ith many men. 
a defaulter without giving rise to ill-natured Slightly boastful in discourse smd sanguine in 
remarks. disposition he was ; but* then Ins road tlirough life 

Leonard Merton was not quite accurate in had been made so easy for him, that some faults 
describing himself as a briefless barrister ; but it of manner might he pardoned in one who had 
is certain that the most profitable jiortiou of the inherited so many’ annual thousands and so much 


a defaulter without giving rise to ill-natured 
remarks. 

Leonard Merton was not quite accurate in 
describing himself as a briefless barrister ; but it 
is certain that the most profitable jiortiou of the 
little forensic work he had to do was that which 
lell to his lot as oue of the standing counsel for the 
Tremadoc and Gwyllt Bay Company. It was Sir ' 


Jutie lorcnsic wora ne iiau lo uo was iiiac wnicn power. * 

lell to his lot as oue of the standing counsel for the * Liberal and free-handed, on a gala occasion like 
Tremadoc and Gwyllt Bay Company. It was Sir ' the present, Sir Albert certainly waa. It was 
Albert’s careless good-nature which h;^d put that j iioni his private purse, not from the corporate 
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imMie 4 ana Owyllt Bw Compan/. 

mit <I|8 auM; lef j^tpiqp^iaotts ituKmeoii would 

the many work. 

9m employed in the lately 

ooniplejtei ^anleiWhg, whose shouts, over their 
h»ef Ktid mmg al^ might be heard at intervals 
fiposn e #«hKtit part of the tunnel. And in seeking 
to ehimge Miss Irwine into Lady Atwood, Sir 
^hbtt gave proof that he could be disinterested 
in hla matrimonial viewa 

Annie, sitting beside Mrs Irwine, looked very 
pretty, but somewhat grave and sad ; so other 
girls, who marvelled at her good luck in draiviug 
so handsome a prize from the marriage lottery, 
averred. She never once looked at Leonard ; nor 
did Sir Albert succeed in evoking more than a j 
very faint smile from her in resj«)n8o to all his j 
attempts to amuse. But a hen tlie luncheon came 
to an end, and the waiters began to huddle away 
the paraphernalia of the bampiet, and gay giou})^ I 
walked to and fro chatting and laughing, Mihs I 
Irwine allowed her wealthy admirer to give her ^ 
his arm atid lead her a little apait from the , 
crowd. 

*It is not the first time,’ said Sir Albert, in a | 
voice which, for him, was IchS steatly tliaii it> 
owner could have dt sired, ‘that I have said to 
you, Miss Irwine, how much I love you, .ind how 
I should be happy indeed if you would let me 
teach you to caie a little for rue. Let mo speak 
again and ask you Annie, to be my wife.’ 

Annie trembled and grew jwle. Slie knew that 
Sir Albert would put the question, and knew too 
what must be her reply to it, but made a hesi- 
tating answer : ‘ This seems so strange a place — 
and time — to speak on such a subject.’ 

‘I don’t see that at all,’ checuily rejoined the 
baronet. ‘A tale of true love has been told, I 
daresay, in odder places tlian a tunnel ; and j 
besides, I feel a little vain of having hit out the 
first idea of this same undcrgiouud line, which ' 
Bounce and Braggett, the contractors, have c.irried | 
out so well. People call me a lucky lellow, and 
certainly the world has smiled on me hitherto ; 
but money and success and station are not so j 
mucb to me, dearest, as would be the pleasure of 
calling you my wile. Say “ Yes” to my suit, and 
make me the happiest of the happy ! ’ 

‘ Your proposal, Sir Albert, does me very great 
nd I— have — no choice but to accept it, 


‘ Your proposal, Sir Albert, does me very great 
honour, and I— have — no choice but to accept it, 
if, after hearing what I have to say to you, j ou 
think fit to renew it. — Nay,’ she said more 
earnestly, as the baronet attempted to iuteirupt 
her, ‘I must be heard. It is hut honouial)k', hut 
fair to myself as well as to you, tliat tfieie shouKl 
he no concealment at tlie outlet’ And then 
gravely, but with an innocent frankness tfiat 
would not be checked, Aume Iivvine told her 
wealthy suitor all. 

For her parents’ sake, and most of all for that 
of the gentle blind father whose income lucl 
stopped with the stopple of his clerical duty, 
it behoved Miss Irwine, if she married, to marry 
one who had the means and the will to soothe the 
declining years of those who were dear to her. 
Sir Albert, she knew, would promise her that the 
old clergyman and his wife should have the wind 
of adversity tempered lo them, and that she, the 
daughter, imould never be wholly separated from 
mother and father. But then she could not give 
Sir Albert, much os she liked and estcc mod fiim,*' 


her whole heart fiSie meant to do her du^ by 
him. She would itilve to be a good wife. But 
•^.but^she avowed, aobbing, there Wtti*..lhere had 
been, another.' ’• 

Sir Albert bore the annoyanpo of thfe tolmbW 
well for a man somewhat spmled by Fortune. He 
knew that though she did not name him whom 
she ^preferred, Leonard Meurton waa the lover whom 
Annie was forced to discard j but he did not men^^ 
tion Leonard’s name, or owe Leonard a gmdge, 
os baser natures iniglit hate done. And Annie 
could not but appreciate his kindness as be 
assured her, in words that were at once tender 
and respectful, how well he wished towards Mr 
and Mrs Irwine, and how gladly he would concur 
in their daughter’s jdans for their happiness. For 
him, it should be his task to make his wife love 
him. It should not he his fault if he failed. 
Would Annie marry him ? 

* Yes ! ’ — tin* little word, that from a woman’s lips 
means so much, uas uttered; t>ut almost at tno 
same instiinl there i ame a strange contused noin* 
and a clash as of tailing masonry, and a louil cry 
of alarm irom many voices. 

‘ Don’t b(> lughteued, Annie,’ exclaimed the 
baronet, cliangiug colour ; ‘ though bomething 
seems to h.ivo h!ip]>eneil j-ouder ! * 

PARF II. 

Something had indeed happened. The baronet’s 
words, even as be uttered them, were being ful- 
tilled to the letter. Thf)se eminent engineers, 
Bounce and Braggett, were pievenl(>(l by the 
multijilicity of their professional engagements 
from being personally present .it the auspicious 
opening ol the tunnel winch they had designed 
and built. But their healths had boon dtiuik, 
with eloquent eiieomnims, and one speakt r, in 
.1 biiibt ol chamiMgne inspirisl ilietorn, had gone 
so tar as to liken them lo the genii who re.iied 
the lairy pfilace at Ahiddiu’s bidding. And now 
brickwork was tiqipling down, with oiiiinoiis 
lattle, upon the floor, damp already with llio 
water that beg.m to driji and Uiikle fioiu a 
hundred crevices. 

‘The river is break’ng through' Wc shall he 
drow’iied'’ cried many coiw s at once; and there 
were shrill feminine shiuKs lud angry exclama- 
tions, and a rush towards oi.o i nd ol the tunnel, 
followed by a halt and a rush in the oppo.sile 
direction. Human beings, in a condition of 
umhsiiplined panic, are very like so many sheep, 
and etiually prone to congregate in gregarious 
helplessriebs. Several of the gas jets had by this 
time be(>n extinguished, and the jiartial darkness 
.aided to the hoirois ol the siluatior). 

I'lie po«ition was no pleasant one. Bricks, 
some singly, some in masses, were crashing down 
last from the roof and sides of the tuimel ; and if 
no one had lus yi't been hurt, there seemed no 
reason for anticipating a continuance of this 
impunity. A deep, sullen sound, like the wash 
and gurgle of water, grew threateningly loud, 
an<l the floor, lately dry, was covered with water 
alieady deep enough to wet the dainty little boots 
of the lady guests, and rapidly gaining on those 
'immured in the tunnel, and reluctant to make 
a decided move towards either extremity, for fear 
of running into the very clanger they sought to 
avoid. 





TWICE BSTBOTSEP, 


4 ^ 


i&A irott«ck<l wiaUd find witteir deep e&<^u|i tb 
luar now/ Baid some <ma diseoiUKdfttfily. 
fact that the estoaxy would be fiUra &om abofo 
shore with the >troog flood<tide setting in from' 
the sea, had lent a zest to the meal so ^eaSanUy 
enjoyed in those gas-lit recesses. Bat it was less 
agreeable to bp reminded now of the circum- 
stance that Neptune, in all the pomp and power 
of his marine array, was close at hand. 

‘ The workmen are^irunk! They hardly under- 
stood me ; and those who caught a glimmer of 
my meaning, stared at me stupidly, like a mob 
of frightened cattle,' groaned out the surveyor 
in charge, a subordinate of Messrs Bounce and 
Braggett, as he rushed back from an attempt to 
summon aid. ‘ That Mr Merton, who knows them, 
and can speak their language, is trying what he 
can do with the Welshmen, who are the soberest 
of the lot ; but our regular navvies’ brains are 
drowned in ale.' 

Sure enough, Leonard Merton came hurrying 
along the gmlcry at the head of some score of 
hardy mountaineers, whose superior temperance or 
tougher endurance had kept them sober. ‘Quick, 
<^uick ! ’ cried Leonard in Welsh, and pointing 
first to a pile of ladders, boards, and scaffold 

} )rops which the fortunate carelessness of Messrs 
lounco and Braggett’s underlings had left piled 
up in a recess, and then to a glnistly fissure through 
which the water was gushing — ‘(^uick, lads, or 
Arva will be upon us !’ 

Those have an imperfect idea of what labour 
means who have never seen how fiercely men can 
work when lilc and death hang on the issue. So 
it was ill this case. In a time incredibly short, 
hut which yet seemed long to those who watclied 
the process, bidders were reared, an apology for 
a scaffold was put up, and with boards and struts 
and scraps of miscellaneo’ i timber the damage was 
repaired. Then there was a cry that the water 
was breaking in elsewhere like a millstreain, and 


off darted tlie breathless baud 
in a new place the common foe. 

Leonard, as he urged on the rest, found time, to 
say tliat he had sent a messenger to summon the 
train which had, for show purposes, been brought 
into the tunnel, and which might, if at such short 
notice steam could be got up, do yeoman’s service 
in extricating the company from the awkward 
predicament in which they found themselves. To 
endeavour to reach either end of the tunnel on foot 
wculd he, for the ladies, rash, so much brickwork 
was Mling, and so much water pouring through. 
He said this, and ran on. 

Already the ripple and gurgle of the water, now 
ankle-deep as it washed the flooded floor, sounded 
anything hut invitingly to the ear, while the crash 
of the tumbling Imcks awoke the sullen echoes of 
the tunnel far and near. Yet Leonard and his 
gallant band were not left to toil alone, for several 
of the more able-bodied of the male guests volun- 
teered their hearty aid; and one by one, and 
two by two, the sturdy men of pick and shovel 
came staggering and blinking to ‘bear a hand,’ as 
they phrased it, as their beer-benumbed faculties 
were gradually aroused by the imminence of the 
peril. The ladies, in their terror, clung to the 
arms of their protectors ; and Sir Albert, who had 
both Annie and Mrs Irwine under his charge, was 
unable to render any help in the good work on hand. 


of rescuers to fight 


deepened bej eluxvly, .eseiKp^ it 
one oi Ike 

not for eeveial uiin9ii^. e£teT 
tke bintdeing in of the intrudve 
it xoee to the iauees of those iiapriBoned there. 
':i^ etrenm wak bo swiftly as to i^dex 

it difficult for the weaker to keep their feek and 
was evidently gaimng depth, as new threads of 
water came trickling tbrough the roof and fell 
splashing on the flooded floor. 

*We rfiall be drowned^drowned like rats in 
a hole 1 Let us make a push at anyrate for day- 
light and safety ! ’ cried a voice. 

‘No, no !’ was the answer of those on the out- 
skirts of the throng. * Here comes the train ! ’ 

It was true ; the lamps of the engine, like the 
red eyes of a friendly dragon, gleamed through 
the depths of the tunnel, and the shrill scream 
of the steam-whistle, more welcome at such a 
moment than sweetest music could have been, 
made itself heard. 

‘Look alive, gentlemen all!’ bawled out, in 
warning accents, the rough engine-driver, as the 
iron wheels splashed and churned amidst the 
water. ‘ I ’ll not be able, soon, to keep the fire 
alight’ 

There was a rush for safety. This was no time 
for standing on order or precedence. Delicate 
ladies were thankful to find themselves huddled 
into cattle-vans or ballast-trncks. Boozy navvies, 
with bloodshot eyes and stammering tongues, 
found themselves lolling on the cushions of first- 
class carriages. But, with some cramming and 
siiueeziiig, there was room for all; and now a 
shout arose : ‘ Come back, there ! Merton, aU of 
you, come back ! We only wait for you ! ’ 

‘ Alake haste and clear the tunnel ! ’ called out 
Leonard, panting, from his perch on a ladder 
reared against the dripping wall. ‘ We must keep 
hack the water here, or you ’d have it up to the 
very boiler. Sound the whistle when you see 
daylight beyond, and lea’.e us to shift for our- 
selves ! ’ 

The train was in motion before the words were 
I finished, and again the weighty wheels revolving 
lashed the turbid water into yellow foam. Slowly 
and painfully the engine dragged its load, while 
fast tlie water deepened. 

‘Now, men!’ cried Merton; ‘to it again, and 
with a will ! ’ 

There was no need to indicate the jioint where 
the peril presented itself. Every eye was fixed 
upon a ghastly chasm through which the brine 
poured in a iill that ever gained in volume. 
Furiously, desperately, the handful of gallant 
fellows— now reinforced by volunteers until they 
were seveii-and-thirty strong — toiled to keep back 
the spouting water. Should it ri.3e high enough 
to reach the boiler and cylinder of the engine, all 
would bo lost, and the tunnel a mere charnel- 
huuse. At any cost, the danger must be staved 

oft- 

Men’s wits, as well as their hands, are apt to be 
quickened under the stimulus of peril, and many 
a feat of rough and ready -engmeering was on that 
day performed, us with brick and timber, with 
cordage, tarpaulins, and all materials that could be 
pressed into the service^tlie workmen fought to 
Liep out tlie foe. At last— w'elcome signal! — there 
came to tlieir ears the shrill, piercing note of the 
steam-whistle, and they knew that the train, with 
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ite living freight, had reached daylight and free and in the course of her cruise visited the Bonins 
air, and tliat the gallant forlorn-hope "might at last in June 1827. Here the captain remained, in the 
consult its own hitherto suppressed instinct of self- harbour of Port Lloyd, for several days, 'taking 

presemtaon. possession of the group on behalf of Great Britoin 

‘ Steady, now, lads ; see that none are left , . v 4 . p 

behind !’ called out Leonard, and he was the last ' ‘ ® tre® a sheet of 

to swing himself down from the improvised punctured with a declaration to this effect 

scaffold, and to join the retreating party. Fast the various islands their present 

as they ran, the roar of the cascade within pursued nomenclature. The copper, in a fair state of 
them faster still, like the voice of some monster preservation, is now in Mr Robertson’s posses- 
loath to he balked of its juey; and though the sion. 

water, before they cleared the tunnel, was more Although at the jieriod of the Blossom's visit the 


‘ Safe ? All safe ? Tell us, for God’s sake ! ’ cried 


some Sandwich islanders, arrived at Port Lloyd 
from Honolulu and hoisted the British flag. They 


out fifty voices, male and female, of those who i were provided with live-stock and seeds, and would 
were stretching their heads out of the windows j seem to have thriven in tlieir settlement, so much 
of the avrriages to greet the brave men who now j so that, in 1812, liogs and goats abounded, and a 

... j fair amount of laud was found under cultivation. 

* All safe ! It was a near thing though, cheenlv I ^ accessions during the 

answered the representative of Messrs iJouiice and ! , p n • i i ^ 

Braggett, who had laboured among the best, to i Mlovving years, until, on the mnval of 

avert the ruin which the ‘scamped^ work of his j I erry s^expedition, wlncli visitfal the 

employers had brought about lint he who had the ; Jiiue 18o3, they numbered thirty-one 

best right to be spokesman — Leonard Merton— had ! momburs, nine being of European or American 
already separated himself from tlie rest, and avoid- j nationality, the remainder natives of the IMcilic 
ing the thanks and praises ot those whom he had 1 islands, and cliiltlren. (Jommodore Perry devotes 
saved, had struck into a tield-path that led toward.s gome space in his publLshed work to an account of 
his solitary home. Annie Irwme wmit back to ; ,,,,,, submitted to his government 

her home as the aftmneed hride of Sir Alberti { p .1 • r i. • * 

Atwood. Verj^ grave, thoughtful, and sad, was;’'! their more pcrlect colonisation, 

the face of Sir Albert himself, lie hud lost i deeming the islands useful Irorn tlieir position as 
money doubtless by the lute disaster, hut that he j coasting statum for tlie contemplated mail-line 
could bear with philosophy. Yet, for an engaged | fio'*! ‘^uii PVancisco to China. Urging upon the 


and accepted suitor, his mien, as he returned to j settlers the desirability of living under some 
Phia Madoc, was strangely moody and depressed. | organised government, he drew up a simple code 

■ — — — for tlieir guidance. Its rules, however, were never 

THE BONINS ISLANDS. enforced, and are already forgotten. Some live- 

Aboct five hundred miles south of Yokohama, the left on the. i.slauds by Perry, who 

capital of Japan, there lie three groups of islands, Hub.serpumt y forwarded Iroiu America a 

known 08 the Bonins, and which as regards soil, and implemerns of Ims- 

climate, and general beauty can scarcely be matched tor the use ol the colonists. Some visit.s 

anywhere. Let us see, wVuit Mr Consul Robertson wha.eis occurred iluring the 

of Yokohama, who visited the Bonins in 1875, has 5 ii'id in 1801 aii ellort was 

to say about these cliarniing ir^lands and their coloui.se I eel Island, when a 

history. sjiecial Commis.siouer and about one hundred 

The northern group are known as Parry, and ^edo. I he Ja])ancse soon 

tlie southernmost as Bailey or Coffin. TJie ^ , colonisation scheme, and with- 

central group, nine and a cpiarter mile.s in the Cuminissioue^ 

length, consists of Stapleton, Buckland, and Peel j followed, leaving, however, a stone in- 

lalands, the la-st of the.se being nearly five ' with a declaration that the i.slands were 

miles long. Hillsborough Island, the largest of ! ^^7 Japan, that they were revisited in 

the Bailey group, is seven and a half miles loin' I ^ I- continue the property 

by one and a (piarter broad. There vivmld appeal i ... i • TTuro ^ , 

to be little rea.son to doubt that the Japanese'. Mr l^obcrtsons visit wa.s made m n.M.S. Curto 
were the earliest discoverers of these islands' 1875, when also the Japanese govern- 

but it is to Captain Bcechey, who visited them’ «\ent lighthouse ternlcr Maru called at the 
in H.M.S. Blossom in the year 1827, that we are character of the land 

indebted for the first trustworthy reports. The ^^hy , marked here and there with bold crags. 
Riossom, de.spatched from England for the purpose are clothed with liuvuriant vegetation, 

of co-operating with Fronklii’s and Parry’s Amtic 8 tree-fems ; and the 

1 r m i i. valleys, which uro girt round with inriL^eQ of 

e I edit ems, having failed to meet the explorers at trees, appear to be rich and prolific. That the 

the rendezvous in Lelinngs Straits, proceeded with | i.slands are of volcanic origin is more than probable 
iter commander Captain Beechey to the Pacific, j — Commodore Perry indeed expresses an opinion 
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that Port Lloyd waa at one time the centre of 
an active volcano- and hence no doubt the rich- 
ness and fertility of the soil. A ’solitary hut at 
the head of the 'larbour, from which tlie Ameri- 
can flag was cti splayed, and a few canoes drawn 
up on the beach or sailing along the shore, fur- 
nished the only evidence of colonisation visible 
by the new arrivals as their vessel anchored. They 
shortly learned, however, tluxt the community 
then numbered sixty-nine souls— thirty-seven males 
and thirty-two females — twenty of the whole 
number being children. Five only of its present 
inhabitants may be described as wliitc. They 
hail respectively from England, France, (lerniiiny, 
Holland, and the Azores, and appear to have 
arrived at the islands for the most part in whaling- 
vessels during the last thirty years. The dark- 
skinned population is comi»osed of natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, Agrigan, the (/aroliiie .and 
Kingsmill groups, and comprise a llermudiaii, a I 
Malay, and two Japanese women. Thirty-fix'e of 
the number were horn on the i.slands, and exhibit 
the usual curious effects of mixed alliance. 

The holdings of the settlers are dotted over the 
. shores of the llarliour, or lie in some of the 
sludlered nooks which indent the coast of the I 
island. Here, in tlie cultivated patches which ' 
surround their cottages, may ho seen the sweet- j 
potato, iaro, puiu[)kius ami other garden vege- j 
tables growing luxuriantly. On the sl(i])ing hill- i 
.sides, plantations of sugar-eano, maize, and cocoa- ! 
nut a[tpear to succeed, and but fur the occasional ! 
ImiTieaiies, would llii'ive alunidantly. Flaulaiu 
ami lemon groves ai'u numerous, and there is no i 
lack of riiniiiiig stre.ims. 'I'he visiters fnuud the 1 
sctller.s provideil witii .an ahundunce of tame ])igs, | 
geese, ducks, and fowls; ami in the .season — j 
the mouths of Anril, IMay, ami June— enormous j 
muiibcrs of turtle are secureil without much ; 
lahiiiir, one man ca]‘lur'i,_^ as many as hffy during | 
file (lay. i 

Tlie dwelling-houses are I'Ufhdv constructed, 'riie 
.side-posts ami ral’leis ari* oi hardwood, and being 
covered with the leaves of tlie cabljage-p.alm, affonl 
weatimi'-tiglit slielter. d'he floors are Ixjarded, ami ; 
the house divided into a dwelling and a sleejiing • 
room, the kitehen lieing in a building apart. The 
furniture (if the cottage.s i.s sparse iUid simple ; a ■ 
rough deal tabhg chairs, a bed, a shelf bearing ! 
the iamily (;artlicnwar<', a clock, and some e.heaj) j 
gaily coloured prints, which line tlie walls, lajiug : 
its leading features. Everything being kept scrupu- ! 
lously clean and neat, the good order of the i 
hou.seholds impressed the visitors favourably. 1 
It may bi; added that there are few book.s to be [ 
met with, and that only one man in the island.s~ 
Webb, un Engli.sliman — can read ami writtr. I 

Jt may ea.sily be imagined that the wants of the • 
settlers are neither mimerous nor hard to satisfy, j 
Clothing and calico of a light texture, salt, soap, ! 
tobacco, hardware, nails, knives, tools of useful ! 
description, and ammunition, comprise their chief 
wants ; and for these they have been hitherto 
indebted, in exchange for their island-produce, 
to passing whalers putting into the islands for 
refreshment On the occasion of Mr Iloixertson’s 
visit, a goodly supply of presents, consisting of 
blankets, cottons, grocery, and other useful articles, 
was forwarded for the use of the settlers by the 
Japanese government ; nor were their needs over- 
looked by Captain Church, who pr^^vided them i 


with shirts, shoes, flaiin(;l, and other necessary 
gear from the stores of H.M.S. Ourkw. 

Mr Eobertson mentions some thirty varieties 
of wood growing on the islands. A^ild-cactUB, 
curry-plant, wild-sage, and celery are also found j 
and mosses, lichens, and ferns are said to abound. 
Of metallic minerals, excepting some traces 
of iron pyrites found in Peel Island, there 
would appear to he no indications. Earthquakes 
and tidal waves are frequent. The peculiarity of 
the latter is that no bore rushes up the harbour ; 
the water rises suddenly— precisely as it rises 
in a bowl in which an inverted tumbler is 
plunged— and as suddenly recedes. The earth- 
(juakes are probably slight, as the inhabitants 
do not seem to dread them. Hurricanes, which 
prevail it is to be jiresumed at the change of 
monsoon, are more serious in their consequences, 
e.specially to the crops. 

Of the inhahitauts as he found them Mr 
Eobertson speaks by no means unfavourably. 
Humour, he says, ascribed to the settlers of the 
group a character for lawless life and irregular 
conduct, of which, however, he saw no evidence. 
He found a small colony of a simple mixed race, 
living to all appearance in decency and order, clean 
in their persons, neat in dress, and dwelling in 
comfortalile homes, to which they hospitably 
invited the strang('r. But to this bright side of 
the picture there is a dark reverse. Of religion 
they know nothing ; they are utterly uneducated, 
atul are as apathetic as the savage to all but 
the pi'essing needs of every-duy existence. Owing 
to the want of government among.st themselves, 
hum.au life h.i.s at tinie.s been somewhat insecure, 
one of the settlc^rs having informed Mr Robert- 
son that within an experience of twenty-five 
years eleven men had to his knowledge met 
with violent ends ; this however, is to he ac- 
counted for by the fact that the islands were 
tlie refuge of the runaway scum of whalers and 
Irading-sliips, lunong whom (piarrels must have 
been of common occummee. Notwithstanding 
tliis, the i.slamhu'.s appear to feel some repugnance 
towards settled government, and ask that they 
‘ may he permitted to live as Bonin Islanders.’ 

Let ns liope that some good may result from 
Sir Robertson’s visit, and from the ample and 
exliaiistive report of the little group which he 
has given to u.s ; ami that the attention of the 
governments which cJuim its pos.session may at 
least he drawn to the responsibilities whkh they 
have undertaken. We have seen that England, 
through (kijitain Beechey, and Japan on more than 
one occasion, have claimed the ownership ot the 
islands ; and on one or other of these powers would 
seem to devolve the natural duty of guiding the 
young settlement through tlie perils of a peculiarly 
dangerous infancy, and of laying the foundation of 
u happy and prosperous community in the distant 
Pacilic. Japan is maiiifc.stly unfitted for this. 
She has proved herself unable tc) colonise the 
magnificent island of Ye.sso, which lies at her very I 
doors, and which, periaaneutly settled, would have 
aflorded her a powerful bulwark against the 
Ru-ssian aggre.ssion she so constantly dreads. There 
is little probability of her^proving a wise adminis- 
tratrix of the Anglo-iMelanesian settlement which* 
she has repeatedly tried to colonise, and as often 
abandoned. It is left to England, therefore^ to 
take this group beneath her protecting wings, and. 
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to initiate some simple and inexpensive system of 
self-g'overament tSiere ; or, failing this, to renounce 
definitively the sovereignty of the islands, claimed 
on her behalf by Captain Beechey in 1827. 

A CHArTEU OF REAL LIFE. 

Many years have elapsed since the circu instance 
about to be recorded took place. Jlost if not all 
<rf the actors concerned in it are dead, and the , 
sensation it caused in the neighbourhood where it 1 
occurred is long since forgotten. In what fid- ^ 
lows— a plain statement of tacts— all allusion to 
time, names, or locality is for obvious reasons 
omitted. ' 

Mr S , a-s for convenience we shall call 

. him, was a country gentleman of fortune and ^ 
I rank. lie had married young, and very happily; 

. but his home was childless ; and the disappoiut- 
inent — ^keenly felt — was aggravated by the fact 
of there being a title in the family, to which his , 
I son, if he had one, would succeed. tJreat, there- 
fore, was the joy and exultation when, after 
years of hope deferred, it wa.s announced that 
the nursery at Blank Hou'?e was likely to have 
at last a baby tenant. Much ])repanitiou was 
made for the event, which it wus arranged was ' 
to take place in Loudon. A confidential scivant, 
who had formerly a-' head-nui-c liad tli(> cart' of 

Mrs S in her childhood, an I was devoted to 

her, was installed in tin* house, to watch over her 
health in the present circuiiistaiiees. This woman 
oil ijuitting service had elected to become a ladies’ 
monthly nurse, and for this purpose had, as it is 
called, ‘taken out her practice’ in a maternity 
hospital; and had passed tin* c.\.amin,iti()ns needful 
before obtaining the certificate ol a duly (]uali- 
fied nurse. 

Mrs S professed imjdicit confidence in tbe 

skill of her tpiondaiu servant. It was her wish to 
be attended in her confinement by her alon«. 
She repre.sented to her husband that she prefern d 
a female attendant to a doctor, and so woiked 
upon him that he at length gave a reluctant con- 
sent; stipulating, how’ever, tliat when tlie o\ent 
was iminiuerit the doctor was to be .sent ior, so as 
to be at band in case of any danger or dilficiilty 
supervening. 

Nothing untoward did happen. The lady, 
under the nurse’s care, gave birth to a litth' 
daughter, which before the doctor left tin* house 
he saw, and pronounced to be a fine healthy inl.int. 
The sex of the small strangtr w'as of course a dis- 
appointment ; but anything in the sliape o( a baby 
was welcome in the long childless house. And 
when in jirocess of time there came the expectation 
of another olive-branch, hope revived of lietter 
luck on the next occasion. Nor was hope de- 
ceived. With great triumph, the faithful nurse, 

again in attendance, announced to Mr S that 

his wife was safe, and congratulated him on homg 
the father of ‘ the finest boy that ever was seen.' 

The young heir throve apace. But the parents 
were ere long doomed to prove what so often 
happens — namely, that blessings ardently coveted, ' 
fail when granted to give tbe happiness expected 
from them. With the arrival of his children Jlr 
S-— — ^*8 domestic feKcity departed. His idolised 
■wife became a confirmeil invalid. After the birth 
of the ilist infant her health and spirits began ' 
gradually to fail, and now the whole nervous , 


I system seemed hopelessly disorganised* In vain 
! every means that wealth could procure or afifeotion 
devise was resorted to. In vain she was taken 
from one place to another for change of scene and 
the best medical advice. Nothing could rouse her 
from the state of gloomy depression into which she 
had sunk. Instead of its former smiles and bright- 
ness, her face, if we may use the Axpression, wore 
a kind of ‘ hunted ’ look, painful to see. She took’ 
no interest in anything ; even her children gave 
her no pleasure ; nor aid she ever rally from this 
melancholy comlition ; so that it was almost a 
matter of thankfulness when death came to eud 
her unhappy existence. 

The bereaved husband, however, continued long 
to inoiim the wife to whom he was so tenderly 
attached. He lived in seclusion, forming no new 
ties, and devoting himself to the care of the 
children, now growing up to be objects of interest. 
From this state of things he was roused by a 
letter purporting to be from a person on her 
death-bod, who urgently entreated him to come 
to her without delay. She had, she said, a com- 
munication of the utmost importance to make, 
which could be revealed to no one but himself. 

Mr S lost no timt' in obeying the myste- 

rious summons. Having seated himai'lf beside the 
dying woman’s bed, she addros.sed him with: ‘1 

see sir, you do not know me. I am Nurse B 

I have sent for you to tell what has lain likt' lead 
upon me for years -wliat killed my jioor mi>.tress, 
and what ivill he a blow to yourself you wall 
scarce bo able to bear. But it mu-'t be done. 
She made me jn'oiiii-e that belore I left tbe world 
I wcuild Confers niy crime and hers, illy crime 
it W’as sir, lor I jdanried it all, and ovcr-ju'i-.uaded 
her, poor deal ! 

‘Jir S , the children you aie biinging up 

are not yours ! Foi tbe Iraud that has been 
piMctiscd on you respeiting them, T alone am to 
blame, woikiiig as I did without ceasing upon 
your (lear lady’s anxiety to give you the heir she 
wa-. pining for, and that yoni heart was .‘■et on — 
she that loved you so will, she could mit bear to 
see j’ou dis.ippoiuted in iiiiy thing. My’ (ailing 
iis a midwife gave me, 1 iiiged ii]" n lur, plenty 
of o])i>ortiiiiities to carry out lb «i lu'ine ; and 1 
knew T could manage it s' tbit tliere wouldn’t 
be the least danger of (ver b iii„ found put. But 
it w'.as a long time befoie 1 ('udd got her to con- 
sent, and of course w'lien she once did, there was 
no drawing b.ack. 

‘The daughter leared as youis, is tbe child of a 
poor servant-maid wliosi' Imsbund liad deserted 
and left her to her fate. I heard ot the distress she 
was in at the jirospect ol becoming a mother, and 
disguising myself so that 1 could never be known 
tigiin, wont to lier, and said I knew of a lady who 
W’linted to adopt an infant, and would pay hand- 
.somely for hens when born, provided no questions 
w’ere asked. She wa.s only too glad to close wdth 
my offer. I gave her a note addre.ssed to A. B., 
with directions to have it left at a certain shop 
the minute she took ill ; and whim I knew it was 
near her lime, I went daily to inquire after it 
The pi'oplo in the shop thought the veiled and 
mnflied-up woman w^ho called so often for her 
note in the dusk of the evening wits some needy 
servant out of place. Oh, I took my measures 
•well ! 

‘ At last the note was there. I hurried ho^c, 
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got my mistress to bed, and spread the tiding in 
the house that she was indisposed, and a baby 
might soon be expecteA 1 told you sir, the same 
thing, if von remember, on 3 rour return home from 
your club, and smd you might now send for the 
doctorj whbm you wiMied to be on the spot in case 
of accident. When he came, I had an interview 
with him, said 1* thought all would be right, and 
that I would call him if he was wanted. When 
the house was quiet, and every one safe out of the 
way or in bed, I slipped out with my latch-key. 
The porter in the hall had been ordered to watch. 
He roused up as 1 passed his great chair, and 1 
said I w'as going for something 1 required for my 
lady, and would not be long away. A monthly 
nurse, you know sir, can do pretty much as she 
likes in a house, and need not give explanati(jns 


of her goings and comings. Before I reached the 

woman^ lodgings the infant had been born. I i tested by a long voyage, 

brought it home, terribly disappointed at its iirov- / , . 

iug t girl, and with the prospect before me of j “ f. of presi 


li^tnesB, cheapness, durability, and the pret^* 
tioa of flour from sifting out while in trani^ 
They are constructed entirely by machinery, apd 
the halves are cut so true that any pieces of the 
same size will readily fit together. Even as a 
protector of the bottoms of iron ships from rust 
and animal and vegetable growth, paper has been 
found effective. Various anti-fouling compositions 
have been applied to the purpose; but while all 
are expensive, none can be regarded as completely 
satisfactory. It has been proposed then simply to 
cover the bottoms of vessels with paper ; but the 
difficulty has been to procure a marine cement 
which would serve to attach this material. After 
various trials, a cement has been invented which 
■ promises to be successful since it has been prac- 

As the paper 
preservation, its trial 


having to contrive and do all over again.’ 

Brokenly, and with many stops from emotion 
and weakness, the dying nurse gave these i»arti- 
culars. She went on to describe the remorse that 

took possession of Mrs S , and the difficulty 

she had in persuading her to allow of another 
attempt to accomplish the desired object. The 


as an anti-fouling agent was considered very satis- 
factory. This new use for p.aper has thus far 
been proved in sea-voyages; and with regard to 
land-travelling, it is well knowu how railway 
carriage-wheels have been manufactured from the 
same material. For this purpose the paper is 
cut into disks the diameter of the wheel, less the 


boy .lie said was t w son of a i^or oonplo over. | y .„bjeot«d to a very great 

uuraeiied ^vlth cluldren, and the more readily i i ^ u 

paite.1 with, as hi.s fatlier had died from the ' Pressure, and then secured by iron flanges held 

effects of an accident shortly before his ])irth. | passing through them and the paper. 

The same precautions i'or secrecy hud been adopted j TJie wheel then receives a steel or ix‘on flagged 
ill hi.s case. There was not the slightest clue, and ! tire. Many advantages are claimed for the use 
the fraud could never have been sus])ected or • of paper for this purpose ; no other material of 

louiid out. } the same weight of which a wheel may be made, 

Hut the conscience-stricken lady could not rest. ; considered to possess such strength. Men- 

tion of railways reminds us of the telegraph, and 
even with this indispensable accessory of railway 
traffic we liud the subject of our article has some- 
thing to do. Telegraph wires can be covered and 
insulated with paper-pulp, which may be applied 
not bear to criminate lierselt in his eyc's, and risk j either to a naked wire or to a wire which is already 
tile loss of this love. So she carried to the grave : covered. The purpose of the paper covering is 
the burden ol the guilty secret that w^as cru.'^iiiug : that of protection from injuries of the inclosed 
lei, having exacted Iroin the nurse a svJeiau : the inclosed wire and material sur- 

I ruuudiug it; the injuries to be guarded against 

‘ When, after iong absence in foreign lands, ll,e ! ^ mechanical or chemical nature ; or the 

latter came to reside again at Blank House, he I may be lor the electrical insulation of 

was accompanied by the young girl, his adopted i strengthening of it, to resist 


In despair at witnessing her sinking under the 
niiHcry of which Nurse 1> —• accused herself of 

being the cause, the latt i implored her to make 
a clean breast and conhess all to her husbaml. 
He would forgive her, the woinuu urged, sooner 
tlian let her die. But tlie hayiless suHorer could 


daughter. What became of the su]>posed heir, 
who doubtless had been well provided for, did 
not transpire* 
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Thk world has lately heard of some e-vtraordinary 
u.ses of paper. In devising new modes of utilisiny 
this article, Americans take the lead. Barnds 
composed of straw-paper are said to be manuAic- 
tured by a New York firm. The pulp is subjected to 
a powerful hydraulic pressure ; an(l when reduced 


strains. 

In more general ways, there arc various uses 
to which paper may be applied, as, for instance, 
the protection of plants in uncertain weather by 
old newspajiers, wdiich. are recommended for this 
purpose. They are said to exclude a considerable 
amount of frost, and are u.st;fal inside frames 
with or without mats. The uses for which 
papicr-mdche has been adapted seem to be almost 
endless. The possibility of its successful applica^ 
tion to building purposes has been demonstrated ; 
and now we hear that a Breslau firm have suo- 


to the required thickness, the halves are cut off j ceeded in making chimney-pots of paper. They 


at the end, and the piece.s are then placed in a 
steam-drier, the sides trimmed evenly, and the 
substance thoroughly dried. The advantages of 


are said to be far more durabl,o tbau metal ones, 
as they are not liable to any form of cotroaiiwa, 
yhile being also ligliter and far cheaper. Before 


the barrels over wooden ones, -vve an; told, are j the paper-pulp is moulded and compressed into 
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x^aluues 'AIK pe|kdr*i3Eian'afactnrers. Mould £^{^,0 j^y Aasaieed for thi* ttsef^ »uafa»/rial 

Sogi m rnm^ «* m» aubstauoe for frames end ^om the exampiesTS^referfod ta 
deeoiativt imicposes, which have all the sharp* 

hew of otttline possessed by the best carvings. — - ' ^ ' 

Sonke of the French fumiturc-niakers are said ^ SUMMER-DAY REVERIE. 

Ijd have expressed groat satisfaction at the now 

atyle of ornamentation, winch will enable them Jcsu’s bloomins! flowerrf and frngmnco sweet, 

to tom out tooir • oia oak-eomnso ’ at a mintaun. ‘'»«Vuh 

cost ns for ns labour is concoiiicd. ^ Fond meniorioh luro us to tho spot 

If p.'ipor may have soiuething to do with the ^Vhp^e giows the blue Forget mc-not, 

fiirnishing of our houses, it can take part none The flowci we love so well, 

the less in respect to the manufacture of clothing 
and articles of dress. Some years ago, the most 

common if not the sole material for liandkerchiefs Rricht flower ’ to loic ami fiiendsliip dear j 

in Japan wa. «. almoat diaph.no, „ .qnam of 

paper, the gossamer texture ot which did not Wafts Imk one thoughts on Fanej's wing 

prevent a considerable degree of tenacity. Paper To bunny uiemonts that <hnK 

cellars are common articles of xvear; and cloth has afiouud thy pc tab hi tie. 

been made from the Californian cactus, a jdaiit 
which has been successlullv used in the manu- 
facture of paper. Brown panel may be lecom- rnni-uked tha m, mants ns tie fl ; 

mended as a good lining lor the ganneiitb of How jaeamm m our . v. s ' 

ill-clad persons, as likely to ptove a ]»rott(tor by Car jtsui.l i\s, fee tui to hvt, 

no means contemptible in sevtr<‘ atber. To di*, TninP i rf d ^Mfii iho pnst, 

Tlie quantity ot paper now issued from nmne- Suipi sm; Im^hthlhUl iisu 

rous iicwspajier offices in a snij^le wtek umount^ 

to many tons in \vei‘dit, and Pupi>osui«r et wck < , , , , i i. , , 

added to shiet Moubl leaili thouv,)uds of miles in uui t wc i n ^ n m i u m < i 

, , I'oi suim\ pit vMU t > lull 

leiiptn, Thero aie said to be inan> more paper- \j, 1 jit fui^^tt / 

mills in the United States thin in the Ihiti-h T>ilo 1 i uMlie iih‘m i ill 

Isles ; and the ex])Oits of pspei fiom lint country * louiuinj r x i*iir Ik ait*) intln ill, 

have we are as^iicd ^leatlv ln(^i\^efl In tin lu dew tn^iaiu l 

international paper Evhilntjon ol li\u 

hundred and tlniiy-live hniH, iiicIikIiu^ uiuxt ot ' 

the kadin <4 housi s lu (kuuaiij, An-^tiui, aid, Aul b um jus'x 'Uf* rmrs 

France, LJelgium, Holland, Duiimulv, SwimIh), Q 'j in Minlit sLu x, (h (U \\\ 

Uussia, Itiih, S^\ll/( lUiid, and the Tainted State-, 1 ^ (Vmlil i'*r tu ns inipiit , 

contributed, I’cMdcs eviiy ^arJetv ol ^vntinj ami >^oinhuiH ot TlmuJit 

printing paiui, theie vuo hjional depaitimntH Iuih ;; uk tium » \( n tlum Ju.liuuijf, 

for paper-hangings, paper-blimis, ami jMpei lor Lniulim. nuiid am nut. 

building purposes, liie general a]>j)lic ibihtv of 
the article being also demonstiated by a jsipei- 

house erected in the coiut-jaid \Mtli tables, For us to d i\, m o’ fu loio, 

chairs, chandeliers, and stoves ol the same hatun ami \rt tiu n ti tsno ^ p nr, 

material, No part ot the gallon of machines \ml Iov( si^f on< nru^s lam.r , 

in the late Puri; Exlnbitum wa. moic patiom.cl ^ f J'*'"-' ^ . 

than that in the Iiench Rcctiou uhcic ol.l ^ [ ■’ 

rags were converted into pulp, diicil, pksmmI in 
plates, and then Avound lound a bobbin us i».iper. 

Tlie English and French disitlay of A\liite and , 

coloured paper was e.vceUent la point ot solidity, ‘''""‘.v I 

equality of pulp, tenacity, and gram; and the boi jm sent j<aHhh.ill endoui quest 

English cream-laid was tliouglit to be unriv ailed. ,, lor fhll and iMrfw i bliss ; 

Ihe Jrench s ioav of fantastic letter-paptr was hen tune nor < l.ance ou, hopes can blipl.t, 

very fine ; and the American paiier Aias rermirk- ^ woild than thisl 

able for its suppleues*?, rcASisttince, ami bnlhamy. Effxr, 


Bridit flower ♦ to bne and fiienddiip dear; 
Th> nam»‘ falls softly on our ear, 

With sweetness ever new ; 

Wafts Intk oiu thou^dits on Fanr\*s viing 
To sunny meuKUKS that <hn^ 

A\ioumi t)i> petals hlue. 


Fnrn'itketl tlit^ nn intents os fli* fl >\\ ; 
\\ hen K< en in of lun;; n^ro, 

Ilou pieuous 11 ) our t v» s * 

Car }i su 111 i\ s, too t ui to 1 ist. 

To d*ii, \\1 kmi Tillin’ irtil vtifii past, 
hull a sm; l>ii-.ht hh.Ul list. 


\Mi\ tliouKl wc tin ^ n ntlful m ;h 
I'oi suiin\ pit vMiit- hni-,^ ^om h^, 

\n I f>M s nt jo>s foi,;t t ' 

T>lll^ 1 I the iinht unx» 1 ill. 

An I i looiHiuj riovit r s onr In ait*) cntlii ill, 
In (Icv V ti uiaio L 1 ^ t. 


Anl biKi ‘•v «* lei jtii s *tTt* ours 
Q h in sunlit sLo X, (u th'\\ thoMis 
(’onlil <’♦ r to ns imp iit , 

For nx» tlic v\ouihous ol Tlmualit 


[ lie liom I \ ( n tlmn li j 
L niKhm.. nuiitl and in ut. 


1 ion hf. 


For ns to d in o’ f n loie, 
]S*itim ami \rt tioii ti tsint* p nr, 
\Tid Iov( swtf^ oflt nrus himj!:, 
Ah ^ \vht*^)>i*r not oi Tune’s doei\ , 
'ihoiuh all <»t (.nth must pass awov, 
laith litts liti (hooping wing. 


Not in the sunny Fast our rest, 

Not f)HS(nt jo^s shall erul oui (picst 
hor foil Jimt p( rfcM t hhas ; 

Ih VC lied alone to Fiutli’fl glad sight 
Jierc tnn(‘ nor i hangc oui hopta can blight, 

A laiitr w 01 Id than this! 

Effxr, 

Galamiiils, June 6, 1870. 


The silky paper of Japaa too, so much in numte Galamiii i-s, June 6, 1S70. 
as exhibited in envelopes, was ronsideied to 

be W’orthy of any paper-luctory. Those curious [The piece <bii" linos .xre the production of a Scottisli 
people the Japanese do wonders Avith pijier in ‘null ptul, ’ and acc Iiaao much pleasure m giving 
the way of toys, l^cepler-waie, and such uiticles, them the imbluity which they luciit —Kn.J 

for example, as the imitation of stamped and r r-~ — zir— nr. — =rxr-=:_-— _r =:zrr:r:=7-r=rt: 

eiubo>sed leather. The originality, cedouiinic Printed and Puhhblu-d by 'W. & IL Cham bebs, 47 Pator- 
and design exhibited in their AA’all-papcis are noster J tow, Lomion, and 3.19 High Street, EuiwBuiiaH. 
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A RAMBLE IN THE BASQUE BROVINUES. 
To the many Engli'-hnien who delight in .strapping 
on a knapsack, exploring wild mountain-paths, 
and in one word roughing it, the B.iSfpie Provinces 
oiler a great attraction. After cro.ssing the P 3 're- 
nees, the scenery on the south siile will be found 
of a grander type than on the nen-th. The people 
will interest hiiu by the great diliurence of lan- 
•guage, niannens, dwellings, and food from tho.se 
of Frame. Dosceml.ints of an ancient race, they 
ju'oudh’ boast that they were never conqucied. 
Their men fought uith the victorious Hannibal 
again. t tlic Ronian-, and as-isted in the defeat 
sil the Emperor Charlemagne and Roland in the 
ji.i'S of Rom'c.'Vaux. By their aid the Duke of 
Wellington carried a di uu of his army acro.ss 
tliree fools over the l>id,i-.soa, and tlins turned 
the strong position of .Marshal Soult, gaining his 
first footing on French teriitory. 

In travelling througli the^c attractive regions, 
Die pedestiiau neetl have no feat as to (piartcT-.. 
I'lveiy evening a lodging ina}’' be found, though 
not of the bi.st ; nome ni.in or bov taken up on 
tlie load Jict.. as guide, and lluy boast of being 
the bc'^ syalkeis m tlu* svorld. Ifow pictnrescpie 
too, in tlieir tostuiue! A red hfrit, not unlike 
lh(“ cap ol the Lowland sliepherds in Scotland, a 
led sash round the ivaisf, sandals made of hemp 
on the feet, and a stout stick or t^tpadrilk in 
their hands. 

Rising early, the pedestiian is free to wander at 
will througli the wood.s, or breathe the pure brisk 
air of the mountain. Nature Ktill sleep.s, but 
soon the sun jiiercing the clouds, s2>readH his 
golden light over the charming laudacapo ; then 
.comes a concert of humming insects and carolling 
birds, and the labourer ajijiears in the field.s. A 
poor cottage in the valley will give a rcstin*'- 
place ; on a wooden bench, before a rough table 
made of two chestnut beams, the family offer you 
a share of their homely repast. Bread made of 
maize-flour, hot from the oven and yellow as 
gold, beans or cabbage, a sardine, and a handful 
of nuts; such is the menu. The tr.r Her brine's 


the appetite to season all. The Basque carts 
come rolling slowly over the road with massive 
wheels without spokes, cut out of the trunk of 
a tree in one single piece, and drawn by little 
red oxen. The sounds produced by the ungreased 
whecds of these primitive wagons are somewhat 
grating to the unaccustomed ear, but nevertheless 
serve the purpose of a warning in the narrow 
mountain-paths ; a good ‘ singing ’ cart being their 
I'Oast ! 

The lovi'liest sea-coast lies to the north of the 
Iberian peninsula, in the province of Vizcaya ; 
and when the, town of Plencia comes into sight, 
another Bay of Nai)lc3 seems to greet the traveller. 
Built on a nan-ow tongue of land which stretches 
into the ocean, Plencia is literally bathed by the 
waves. All along the road the vines are grown 
j on trellises, sui)iK)i’tod by otoue pillars, the slope 
from tlie loot of the mountains to the shore 
Ix'ing covered by porticoes of verdure. Once its 
shii>s were known in every sea ; not less than 
a hundred and fifty merchant- vessels having sailed 
to distant lands during the last century. Now 
there is not a single fishing-boat ; for the banks of 
sand which have formed at the entrance of the 
river render the passage of the bar most dangerous. 

If the fine fishing population of Sixain is to 
be seen to advantage, the mountain heights must 
bo crossed to Bermeo. But climb the high peak 
of NIachichaco, and the fatigue will be forgotten 
when the Baj's of Baquio and Benneo are descried 
extending calm and tranquil at the foot, with the 
white sails of the fishing flotilla dotting the blue 
ocean. Bermeo is a child of the sea with a past 
and present liistory confined within the space of & 
few hundred yards on the narrow peninsula of 
the port. On the one side is the ancient church 
of Santa Eufomia, one of those entitled jumdmis, 
because a new governor of Vizcaya is obliged to 
enter and to swear solemnly that he will obey 
tho fueros or laws. Opposite, is an old squatfe forl^ 
who.se stones, from the elfcet of centuries and the 
warm kisses of the sun, are ot a bright vermilion. 
Between tht^se are the fishermen’s houses, with 
their wooden balconies and overhanging toofs. 
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. ' !l1ie fi^htirmen are formed into a fraternity, 

, an adminietmtor and a junto to manage 

t^eir a&in. make the rules ; and in 

ease the sea is tt>o irough, the captain of the 
Stawra rMsei Ids oar into the air, and no one 
dare fp Each evening they manage the 

sale by ^onction of the day’s produce, retaining a 
certain portion as a reserve fund, and dividing 
the remainder according to the success of each 
boat. Sometimes the stormy weather prevents 
their going out for many days together, and great 
would be the distress were it not for the help of 
this fund, which also provides for aged fishermen 
and the widows and children of those lost at 
sea. 

In the morning the scene is quiet along the 
quay, when the nets are hanging and the children 
preparing the bait for their fathers, or dipping the 
fresh sardines in the boiling oil and laying them 
carefully in the boxes. But in the evening the 
Ksene is much more animated. Then, the boats 
that started with the tide return, from the large 
ones, manned by sixteen men, to the small canoes, 
which a father and two sons can handle. About 
seven o’clock, certain important persons come 
down, dressed in coats and hats ; they are the 
curers and merchants. Women and children 
crowd round en masse to see the fish being sold. j 

The auction is held in the hall belonging to the 
fiatemity. Enormous scales are hung under the 
portico, and there the fish are laid in heaps to 
be weighed. By the light of a large lantern a 
clerk rapidly takes down the figures, and the 
fish are immediately packed in round baskets, 
which the oxen draw into the town. It is a re- 
markable scene : the noise of disembarkation, the 
shouts of the seamen, the chatter of the women, 
the lowing of the, cattle, and the immense hideous 
heaps of tunny and stock-fish gaping for life, as 
they are viewed under the yellow light of the 
lantern. This lively affair lasts into the early 
morning honrs, until the last boat arrives, when 
all retire to their well-merited repose. 

Sometimes on fortunate days the men will bring 
twelve or fifteen thousand arrobes (of twenty-five 
pounds each) of these large fish ; and the rule is, that 
all shall be sent away within twenty-four hours. 
A portion is immediately consigned to Madrid and 
other large cities ; the rest goes to the curing 
establishments. There each fish is cut into thick 
slices, and plunged into large caldrons of boiling 
oil. When it has received a fine red tint, it is 
withdrawn and taken to the drying-rooms. When 
scarcely cold the slices are packed in small barrels, 
a mixture of water and vinegar is poured over, after 
which they are forwarded to the interior, where 
the working-classes buy them largely. The sardine 
and anchovy abound also 'in the season ; these are 
preserved in boxes, and each boat sells its ‘ take’ at 
a price the crew agree upon. ... The fish of this sea 
is considered immeasurably superior to that of the 
Mediterranean; when eaten on the spot it i.s really 
exquisite, and has a flavour that would scarcely be 
briieved by those who taste it in Madrid. * 


There are about a thousand men in Bermeo 
engaged in this trade. The women help in unload- 
ing or at the curing-houses. Thev many very 
eariy ; at eighteen every fisherman nos his lover. 
He makes one or two long voyages, to gain suffi- 
cient money for his marriage ouMt — not a very j 
sumptuous one, consisting of little beside some 
white linen, two or three poor bits of furniture, 
and a few gewgaws ; and thus thb piur bemn life. 
Should he wait ten years longer, he knows he will 
never be rich; there being bad da^fs in which 
his whole fortune may be lost This continual 
uncertainty and constant struggle against danger 
influences the character, and leads to improvi- 
dence. After a good season, Bermeo fishermen 
will rather squander their earnings than put 
them aside for a worse day. ’Their families are 
large ; both boys and girls are early put to work ; 
but as there is no class of people more laborious or 
more honest, the judge has often but one culprit 
brought before him in a year. They are of the 
pure Basque blood, and very handsome. The 
slender muscular frame of the men, with oval face, 
aquiline nose, and clear eye, mark a serenity com- 
bmed with singular energy of character. As for 
the women, before work has tried them, they repre- 
sent the ideal of beauty — tall, well made, with 
splendid chestnut hair, which the married women 
roll round their head, and the young ones wear in 
two long plaits over their shoulders. A dozen 
of these walking from tlie port, each with a large 
basket of fish bn her head, and singing some 
refrain of the country, in the silence of the night, 
forms a very striking picture. 

Not far from Bermeo there is a little place 
which has the importance of a lioly city in the 
eyes of the Basques. This is Guernica, which 
contains the palace of the juntos ; the arcliives of 
the country — the palladium of their liberties ; and 
the oak, under which from time iintneniorial the 
Senor of Vizcaya swears to maintain the laws. 

A son of the country has written a patriotic 
hymn upon it, which touches ever}’’ heart, like 
Aukl Lang Sync or the Marseillaise. Ife was 
a poor shepljcrd, but full of courage, who joined 
the ranks of Don Carlos V. at sixteen, and being 
terribly wounded, he withdrew info (‘xile, and 
remained twenty years in Franco. He had a fine 
voice, long curls, and loved per:'] and excitement. 
Returning to his native land he 1 'ccame a W’andering 
poet, and sang his own compositions to the crowds 
who flocked to the mounlain.s from every farm and 
village. None was .so great a favourite as The 
Tree of Guernica, that holy s^unbol of their 
liberties; ami so great was the enthusiasm created 
when he sang it, that tlie men fell on their knees 
and sw'ore to die for their laws. The authorities 
were alarmed, and for fear of trouble ordered the 
poor troubadour to leave the country and remain 
in exile for life. 

As soon as a traveller enters Guernica, he is at 
once conducted to this tree. The present one is 
about a century old, and is a direct descendant 
of the first. Two or three young scions are always 
growing beside the more ancient one. The last, 
which tell from age in 1811, existed, according 
to tradition, from the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Under its shadow, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, seated on the bench which surrounded the 
trunk, took the oath to respect the fueros. The 
deliberations of the congress always took place 
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in the oper air, w; il the nunsber of delegates so 
much increased, thut the plan was abandoned, and 
the ancient churt ’i of Santa Maria was adopts as 
the meetinc-plac(‘. 

Amidst the greatest loveliness all around, there 
rises the battlemented donjon of Artea^, situated 
in a CTand demesne. It belongs to the ex-Empress of 
the French, one of the Montijos. In the year 1856 
the Assembly declared the late Prince Imperial a 
Viscayan, and sent deputies to the court with the 
decree. Napoleon III. received them with much 
kindness, and the Empress decided to restore the 
castle. The primitive structure has been retained 
as much as possible, but accommodated to the 
requirements of modem comfort. Red jasper 
surrounds the arched windows, and contrasts well 
with the gray marble of the edifice. In the 
interior, a splendid staircase, floors of marquetry, 
and sculptured ceilings, correspond with the exte- 
rior magnificence. Unfortunately, it has never 
been furnished, but waits the promised visit of 
the Empress ; whilst a French lady who lives 
in a pavilion near has the charge of it. But 
though absent, the generous hand of the owner is 
felt everywhere ; there is no better kept village 
than Arteaga, and the houses have an air of the 
greatest comfort. 

The flourishing commerce of Bilbao has to 
some extent injured the smaller ports on the 
coast. After visiting the old towns covered wuth 
the (Inst of ages, Bilbao forms a complete contrast 
by its modern aspect and bright animation. Yet 
it has suffered terribly from war. One of its 
most intelligent aiid disthiguished citizens, Don 
Juan Delnias, sullered losses that can never be 
replaced, lie w'ns a passionate lover of art and 
antiijuity, and liaving collected a library of six 
thousand precioits volumes, many old Flemish 
and Spanish pictures, with jewellery and medals, 
be built a clnltean, an<’ lu-ranged them in the 
different rooms. But hiring a siege, the heart- 
broken Delrnas watched the burning of his home, 
and his cli>'U-(Vimvrc stolen and dispersed. ITis 
town-house was ridilled by boinb-.sbells ; bis wife 
and one of his daughters died, exhausted by 
fatigue and terror; his two brothers-iu-law w’ere I 
sliot ; and in the course of a couple of years be I 
had known the utmost limits of what a man \ 
could suffer. i 

When WO' hist visited Bilbao a festival was at j 
its lieighf. From the neighbouring villages bad i 
assembled young men gay in their scarlet caps, | 
and handsome girl.s in short petticoats and j 
braided tresses. Near the church, the favourite 
game of the B-asques, tliat of tennis, w'a.s going on. 
There is no hamlet however small without its 
tennis-court, where the young men play in i 
the presence of the elders, as judges. Many i 
can maintain the ball in the air 'for several j 
minutes. The women also display ivorKlerful I 
skill in this exercise. The favourite dance is 
a very complicated one, called the aortzico: it 
lasts about twenty minutes, and fourteen persons 
join in it. The alcalde sits at the head, and 
the dancers form a circle before him. The young 
men from each village have a right to dance 
successively, and their names are inscribed on a 
list given to the alcalde, that there may be no 
dispute. At the beginning, the simplicity of the 
measure, the solemnity that regulates the steps, 
recall the old French minuet; but as it, proceeds, 


all join in couples, vw-d-vw, with arms extended, 
using their fingera like castanets ; quicker and 
quicker goes the music, until it finishes with 
ihost rapid of galops. 

During the festival, refreshments of a simple 
character are sold at small tables under the shadow 
of the trees ; they consist of dry cakes, cider, and 
an inoffensive beverage mode of red wine, sugar, 
and water. At the first sound of the evening Wl 
for the Angelus, whatever may be the excitement, 
the dancing stops ; the magistrates take off their 
hats, as well as the crowd, and all repeat the 
prayer. Then the tamhoriUro precedes the magis- 
trates, who march round the square ; whilst the 
men withdraw with loud sharp cries, to shew their 
joy; and the mountains repeat the echo. Great 
bonfires are lighted, and the popular dances of the 
jota anA fandango succeed each other until eleven 
o’clock. When the fire dies out, the couples 
separate with an adieu, and slowly retire through 
the streets to their homos, with the respect for 
law and authority which distinguishes thw much 
to be admired people. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTEE XL.— SIR LUaOS. 

Sir Lucius Lartent, in no enviable frame of 
mind, sat before the fire in the billiard-room 
of Llosthuel Court, gazing at the glowing coals, 
as though, like the reputed wizards of a bygone 
age, he sought to read the future of his own 
and others’ fortunes in their cavernous depths. 
He hiid a cigar between his lips ; but its fiery 
tip had grown cold and gray through sheer forget- 
fulness on the smoker’s part, and presently he 
snatched it away and tossed it peevishly into the 
fire. Then he turned to a little table beside him, 
on which stood a silver tray, Iwaring glasses and 
decanters, and filling a large wine-glass to the 
brim, not with sherry, but with strong Maraschino, 
tossed oil’ the contents as if the potent liquor, 
had been harmless cold water. Then he refilled 
the glass, sipped slowly and relishingly the cordial 
within it, and setting it clown, drew a letter from 
his pocket, unfolded it, and began to read it. 

The letter in question had been brought up-stairs 
to Sir Lucius that morning along w’ith the cup of 
chocoLate and slice of toast which formed the 
liaronet’.s ajiology for a breakfast. Sir Lucius had 
perused and reperused it several times since then, 
and each time w’ith an anxious eye and frowning 
brow, wliich shewed the tidings it imparted to be 
the reverse of agreeable. It was not a long letter, 
nor w’as it one of those stiff epistles on blue offi(je 
paper wherewith gentlemen learned in the law 
vex the souls of the lait^', unskilled in legal 
jargon. Indeed it was obv'iously the letter of 
no gentleman, whetlier by Act of Parliament or 
otherwise, but of a person to whom penmanship 
Avas a pain, and orthography a di-stress, the curt 
product of severe toil at the scribe’s distastrful 
task. • 

The reading of this letter, whatever it was, 
Ivtd stirred the ignoble nature of Sir Lucius to 
its lowest depths, and he was savagely intent upon 
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the w«»tts of <i^iitt(Kraetiits, without mercy or 
vpmple^ t!m oetiw of events which thwarted his 
most oheiitlieGl iHNyeeta. Without mercy or scruple 
--«ye8,,the wwe true as to the baronet’s 

compassion for a foe or as to his readiness to 
remove a stumbling-block from his path — bnt 
there vm a scruple, notwithstanding. The exem- 
plary young dandy did not wish to put his precious 
neck in jeopardy of ever being subjected to the 
cbuumy touch of the hangman’s fumbling fingei-s. 
And for this reason ho desired to iiiid a bolder i 
villain than himself, some one—- to quote that 
old Earl Angus who hanged King James’s favou- 
rites over the Brig of Lauder— who would ‘ bell , 
the cat.’ And he thought he knew of such a 
one at Tregunnow. 

Sir Lucius rang the bell. ‘Bring me some- 
thing — a sandwich,' he said, Avhen the servant 
came ; ‘ nothing else ; and be quick ! Tlujre is 
sherry here. And tell Phillips to put the brown 
horse, Lightfoot, into the dog-cart instantly.’ 

‘ Qroom with you, Sir Lucius 1’ asked the utidor- 
butler, as he brought in the desired reiVesli- 
luent. 

‘No groom ; but let them look sharp ! ’ answered 
the baronet gruffly. ‘No need, either, to come 
worrying round to the door. I ’ll get in yonder, 
in the yard.' 

Sir Lucius had been gruff and ini tabic all 
day long, short-tempered even with his imjauial 
mother, rough with young Willii- hin brother, 
and snappish to Edgar, wlio had come in with a 
stripling’s frankness, to challenge his senior to a 
game at billiar<l8. 

‘Billiards! Knocking the balls about, you mean. ' 
No; thank you I ’ bad been the baronet’s cions- 
grained reply; and he had been left theneeforth 
to the hennit-like possos^iion of the billiard- I 
room. 

Slowly and painfully, according to such lights as 
his keen but shallow intelligenoe could work by, 
Sir Lucius had shaped out and solved the j»r(»bleiu 
that perplexed him. He must go to Pen Mawth. 
He must see tlie Black Miller — a tool useful for 
his purpose. What such men ivs Sir Lucius can 
never be made to see is, that such tools are tw-o- 
odged; and that the ruffian or ra-cal they hire to 
do any dirty work with tongue or pen or bludgei)n, 
is the most dangerous eueniy, of their own making, 
that can be like a lion in the path. 

It was easy for Lady Larpent’s titled son to leave 
Llosthuel without having to answer iuc(mvcnient 
q^uestions. lie had refused, on slight grounds, or 
none at all, to be present at luncheon. Few 
young men, in country-houses, are t(j be seen at 
luncheon. It is not easy to get buck from the 
stubble-fields, and from hunting impossible, when 
the ladies of the family are ready for llie Idame - 1 
less enjoyment of their cutlets. But Sir Lucius, I 
who ate no breakfast, could not well wait till eiglit | 
o’clock for the prandial meal, and he was usually I 
hungry by two. Hungry or not, ho liad his sand- ' 
wicli and his sherry, took up his overcoat, and 
went round to the yard, where his dog-cart, with 
the brown horse harnessed, stood ready, 

‘Like me to wait— anywheres, Bir Lucius?’ 
said a pert dwarf in gaiters and striped waistcoat, 
a young London lad, mews-made, and who regarded 
the son and heir of the potential Dowager as ouliy 
governor No. 2. 


The ferooiooB reidy which was made by the 
baronet as he drove rapidly away, was long 
remembered in the stable-yard of Blosthuel. 

A dog-cart is a vehicle callable of rapid locomo- 
tion, especially with only a single sitter behind 
the shafts ; and Lightfoot was a good hone. The 
Oornlsh carters stared at tho speed with which 
the gentleman, flogging hard — ftp: Sir Lucias -was 
a hard taskmaster to the noble beast which 
some of us love so well — shot past them. The 
brown horse was all lathe'V and foam when ho 
came at a hand-gallop up to the station, twenty 
minutes too soon, and was left at a public-house 
which miners and market-folks frequenteil, w'hile 
Sir Lucius took his ticket for Tregunnow. lie 
look a ticket — not a return one — for Tregunnow, 
because he thought that thus, in c.i80 of need, he 
should best escape inquiry and recognition. And 
when the slow train, fraught with little hut fish- 
baskets, tin, ami a few packages marked ‘Loudon 
— Immediate,’ ami full of precocious vegetables 
from Scillj*, came jumbling in. Sir Lucius took bis 
seat in a mouldy ihsl-class c.wiiage that had the 
smell of a coffin, and was borne to Tregunnow, 
where he alig!it<-il in a fog and a driz/le of rain. 

Tbi'. time llure were no boys at Tregunnow, 
outride llie white gate, and on the gravel-path that 
was the property of the Company, .and the only 
<lry spot in sight. But tin* baronet, who now 
knew his wav, preferred to diipenso Avith a guide, 
and walkeil on, through the waning daylight and 
gentle min, to Pen Mawth. ife had the dubious 
good fortune to liml the Black Miller — often 
abioad at fair and maiket- .it home when he 
knocked. It wms BOjih Swart’s grim face that 
a]»]»pared in the h.df-ojeoied doorwM\\ 

The Black Milh-r staiterl u vi rv little when 
he saw Sir Lueius Ijarpent at his dour, ami 1 >oked 
suspiciously out tbrongh the w-auing light and 
dnz/ding rain, as though to a'-sure himself that 
the baionet was unaccoiuiiauied. No one .save 
Sir Lucius hiiusc-lf was in sight, so that Ral]<h 
Swart rel.iwd somewhat Ids ndeii of .scowling 
defiance, ami slowly, and ns it wi-re unwillingly, 
opened Ids door to tlie full widtli, growling, m the 
deep voice that sounded like the low luar of a 
lion; ‘(’oine in, if you wish it, Aoung sir. You 
are free of the place.’ Something — it ndght have, 
been the warning Avldsjter, -iccoiding ti) oriental 
belief, of his good angel- seemed to suggest to 
Sir Lucius to ilecliue the invitation to enter, to 
give up the Avicked ]jiirpO'e that ha<l luought 
1dm out to Pen l\Ia\vlh, ami to make his Avay 
back to TiecomuoAv Avliile the AA-alk could yet 
be taken by daylight. Bnt he disregarded the 
impulse, and ho Avent in. The Black Miller closed 
the door, locking and han’ing it as usual. 

‘And now. Sir imeius Larjient, to business,’ 
ho .said, roughly thrusting a chair towards tlio 
visitor, ami seating himself beside the battered 
kitchen table, on Avhich stood a petroleum lama 
already lighted, for within the house it aam,s dark, 
and Avhich threw its gleam full on Ralph Sw'art’s 
strong harsh features and grizzled hair. 

‘ To business, with all my heart,’ ausAA’ored tho 
baronet, assuming a gaiety he by no means felt. 

‘ You see, Mr Swart, that our previous transaction 
did not turn out, after all, quite so successfully 
as we thougbt,’ 

‘I must ask you to explain, Sir Lucius,’ said 
tho Black Miller with so stern an accent and 
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IK> datk a ttmm, tbat the visitor hastened to 
assnine a more conoiliatory tone. 

*I meant to imply no species of blame to yon,, 
I can assure you, he said ; ‘ you did your work 
well, and the adventurer, the fisher-fellow, was 
got rid of, M regards Treport. But here he must 
needs, as if the Fiend himself were bent on 
placing him always in my path, find employ- 
ment in Dorsetshire, close to my uncle’s place 
— Lord Penrith’s place, and what is worse, attract 
my uncle’s notice. I am speaking of Alfringham, 
near the New Forest, which you may have 
heard oh’ 

‘ I have heard of it,’ returned the Black Miller 
shortly. 

‘ I tliought as much ! ’ retorted the baronet, and 
for his very life ho could not help giving a mali- 
cious intonation to his words. ‘ Well, there ’s a 
station called Hollow ()<ik on the railway there, 
and that confuundcsl ii.sherniau Inis somehow got 
made station-master,’ 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed the Black Miller; and then 
after a moment’s thought : ‘ Well, Sir Lucius V 

‘Anything but well, I think,’ replied the baronet 
irritably. ‘This fellow Ashton is a meddling 
liound, and I shall know no rest until there is 
an end of his imiiertineut interference with my 
family. Some trumpery service he alFects to liave 
rendei'cd Lord Penrith.’ And as he spoke he drew 
forth the letter which had jueoccupicd hii mind 
throngliout the day. ‘ Uut this, uliicli I receivid 
this morning from iny good uncle’s valet, a certain 
Luke Jackson, whom 1 have found it convenient 
to enlist in my iutciest, tells the story better than 
I can. 1 will just read it aloud, if you j)lea.se.’ 

‘1 will listen,’ ausweied llaljdi Swart, fixing bis 
daik e.^es, which gleamed like tho^e of a vulture, 
on his visitor. 

Sir Lucius drew a lit*! iicuier to the flaring 
l.imp, so that the li^ht .mght fall iijion the writ- | 
ing of the Own C’oras|>oud(iit \\lio>e .service.s as j 
spy or chronicler at Allihigliaiu he had deemed it | 
politic to puicluse. Then he began — 

‘ lIo.voriinD Sill Li < rrs — In obedience to your | 
widi fur iiew.s fiom Allungliaiu, f beg to sav, my I 
lord now i'i \eiy bail, and no mistake, unalde to ' 
le<xve his bed ; and Sir Joseph and other Lomlou 
doctors had down to give o])inion.s, uith Dr Bhmd 
in consianl attendance, it came of a lailway ' 
accident that hajiju-ned at Hollow Oak, x\ here we 
all X ore wilhiu an ace ot coming to smash, going 
up to London. We were s.ived hy the inesonce of 
mind of the new station-iua.sterj one Mr Hugh 
Ashton, the same, oddly enough, that pulled Miss 
Maud out of the Welsh lake, and was captain of 
the steamer at Treport, and got my brother Salem 
discharged for mutiny; wdiich that he is a fine 
young fellow cannot be denied. All the country 
is ringing with his jirai-ses for the brave action he 
did when we had such a narrow shave for our 
lives ; and Mrs Stanhope and Miss Idaud were very 
grateful, and also my lord, that has invited the 
voung man to come np to Alfringham and receive 
bis thanks in person, as I know. But they do say 

—though what business it is of his 1 cannot tell 

this young Mr Hugh goes about ferreting and 
raking for proofs about the old murder of my 
lord’s eldest son by his brothei*, ever so many 
years ago. I mention this — 

‘ Ah, indeed ! * , 


Very commonplace words were in themselves 
these, by which the Black Millar intenrupted the 
reading of the letter, but, from so fornudable a 
personage, and uttered in a tone so grimly signi- 
ficant, they somewhat startled Sir Lneius, who, 
however, soon went on : * Because snch conduct is 
singular. Also, in accordance with your honour’s 
wishe^ and in part through my brother’s assist- 
ance, I think it pretty clear that this Mr Swart 
of the Pen Maxvth Mill is no other than my lord’s 
former steward, name of James Grewler, who 
made off with a heap of my lord’s money four- 
and-twenty years ago, and has never been heard 
of since. The lucture of him on the wall in the 
bt(>ward’8 house is exactly w'hat you describe, 
allowing for hi.s being younger then, and I don’t 
w'oiider the likene.^3 struck you at first meeting. 
Ho no more at iireseiit, from your faithful servant 
to command, Luke Jackson.’ 

‘Now',’ said the baronet, as he refolded and 
pocketed the letter, looking the Black Miller full 
lietweeu the eyes as he did so, ‘it is pleasant, 
is it not — Mr Swart, alias Grewler — to see our 
way?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answ'cred the Black Miller, with a scowl 
and a flash of his .savage eyes, but iu a voice that 
was calm, and almost t-ol't; ‘I like to see my way. 
You w'ish this young Hugh Ashton to be got out 
of yours, I suspect. And you come to me to help 
yon, and prove to me very sensibly that you have 
it'cognised me, and so have a hold upon me, so 
that 1 can refuse you nothing. Have I read your 
meaning rightly, young sir ? Ho, ho ! ’ 

And the Black Miller laughed. It was not a 
laugh good to hear, Iml deep and hollow, as we 
might imagine a ghoul’s laugh to be. There was an 
irony, too, in hi.s tone, xvhich to a warier ear than 
that of Sir Lucius might have impressed the neces- 
‘•ity for caution. But he W’as so pleased with his 
own cleverness in getting a hold on his dangerous 
coiilederate, that it wa.s iu a voice of ill-concealed 
tiiuiujdi that he resumed : ‘We can afford, now, 
to pl.iy with our cards on the table. I am ready 
to hand you a hundred pounds when 1 hear that 
the fisherman fellow can give me no further 
trouble, rersomilly, I prefer not to be mixed up 
ill the aff.iir. Iu Salem Jackson, the blackguard 
sailor at Tieport, I should think you would find a 
convenient instrument, the rather that he has a 
giudge against young Ashton. And, as regards 
the old histoiy of iny uncle’s cash, I assure you 
that, if you deal but fairly ivith me, no one will 
care to ask for an account of your stewardship, or 
to identify James Grewli'r of the past with Ralph 
Swart of the present. Now wc understand each 
other.’ 

‘ Thoroughly,’ answcreil the Black Miller, in 
the same soft voice as belore. ‘ You may count on 
me. Especially as 1 am, after a fashion, in your 
power, as you will be iu mine, ho, ho ! when the 
job is done. Either of us could hang the other. 
But no need of that.’ 

‘ Good-by, then, Mr Swart,’ said Sir Lucin^ 
w'ho was in haste to be gone, and with a nod of 
leave-taking, he turned to the door. Scowlingly, 
but promptly, Ralph Swart undid the fastenings, 
and opened the door. . 

‘Good-evening, sir,’ he said as the baronet 
stepped forth into the rain, and then redoaed the 
door. 

‘ That was the way to deal with the fellow 1 ’ 
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iniittemd Sir LubIqii lie left the Feu 

JC^wth Mill 

Meauwhiyie the Ikdc Miller, after standing for 
some two xoinotee ha deep thought beside the 
table on. whicli stood the lamp, snatched up his 
Iwt, took down fr^ the peg on which it huug his 
loaded xidingowhip, and went softly out, carefully 
but sUenidy locking the door behind him. 


KASPAE HAUSEE. 

Oh the evening of Whitmonday some fifty years 
ago, a citizen of Nuremberg happened to be loiter- 
ing near his door in an unfrequented part of the 
town, when he observed a short distance off an 
ungainly looking young man standing in a singular 
posture, having the appearance of one intoxicated, 
and apparently making attempts to move forward 
without having the power either to stand upright 
or to control Ibe movement of his limbs. 

The citizen approached the stranger, who imme- 
diately thrust into his hands a letter — a letter 
addressed to the captain of one of the regiments 
then quartered in Nuremberg. The citizen 
attompted to question the strange youth ; but in 
reply to his queries could only elicit a repetition 
of some unintelligible jargon, and therefore con- 
ducted him to the guard-room of the regiment. 
Here the captain’s orderly took charge of the 
unknown, and led him to his master’s house. The 
captain happened to be from home at the time ; 
and as toe stranger could give no account of him- 
self in answer to the numerous questions with 
which he was assailed, and as he did not appear to 
understand anything that was said to him, he was 
taken for a kind of savage ; and after much con- 
sultation ou toe part of the servants as to his 
disposal, he was shut up in a stable, to await tbe 
return of toe captain. The contents of his pockets 
<a?6ated the greatest surprise. They consisted of 
coloured rags, a key, a paper of gold sand, a 
small horn rosary, and a few religious tracts. 

Ilie poor fellow was so much fatigued that his 
attempts to walk resulted in an unsteady stagger ; 
his feet were braised and bleeding ; and he 
appeared to be suffering intensely from the effects 

buoger and thirst. Some meat was offered to 
him ; but on tasting it he immediately spat it out 
in disgust. Beer too was given him ; but on 
tasting a few drops of it he rejected it as he had 
done the meat. Some bread and a glass of water, 
however, afforded him much satisfaction, and he 
swallowed them eagerly. After refreshing him- 
self in this manner, he threw himself on some 
straw iu toe stable, and almost instantly fell into 
a deep sleep. He was still asleep when the captain 
returned home, although several hours had elapsed. 
Attempts were made to awaken him, but for some 
tiine without success. They lifted him from the 
ground and tried to place him upon his feet ; but 
in spite of all their ^exenions, the youth slept on, 
and seemed more like one dead or in a trance, than 
a living being, mex*cly asleep. At last, however,!, 
hia eyes slowly opened, and as if struck with the 


glittering colour of the captain’s ttuifQr% he 
immediately commenced to utter the Same jaigon 
he had used to the bewilderment of toe good 
citizen who had discovered him. 

The captain knew nothing of the stranger, and 
no particulars could be ascertained from the letter 
of w'hich he xvas the hearer. This letter did not 
give any clue to the name or previous home of 
the youth. It was not ev,eu addressed to any 
person by name, and from its stylo and ortho- 
graphy, seemed to have been intended to pass for 
the production of some illiterate peasant. The 
writer merely stated that he xvas a. poor workman 
with a large famil}', which he could ill support ; 
that the mother of the stranger had placed him 
under his care when quite young ; that the boy 
wished to be a soldier, as his father had been. No 
name was signed at the end of the letter, which 
closed M’ith this inhuman sentence : ‘ If you do 
not keep him, you may kill him or hang him 
up iu the chimney.’ 

The captain was in a great dilemma with regard 
to the disposal of the charge that had been 
imposed upon him iu so sudden and xuiexpected 
a manner ; but at last, when every attempt at 
questioning had failed, the unknown was taken 
to the police station. Here they could make 
nothing of him. The usnal interrogations as to 
who he was, whence he came, what was his business, 
&C., elicited no intelligible answer, and the autho- 
rities wore much perplexed to know what to do 
with him. His tears, the state of his feet, and 
his childish and apparently harmless demeanour, 
excited the pity of those who .saw him. Opinions 
as to his real nature were divided. Some con- 
sidered him an idiot, others thought him a 
.savage. Not a few affected to believe that under 
this appearance of simplicity some cunning deceit 
might be concealed. ‘ 

At the suggestion of one of the officials, pen, 
ink, and paper were put before him, and signs 
were made that he should use them. At this 
the stranger manifested considerable pleasure; and 
taking up the pen, to the infinite astonisliment 
it must he confessed of all present, he wrote in 
bold legible characters the wor<ls ‘ Kaspar Hauser.’ 
Here, hoxvever, he stopped. All attempts to make 
him umlerstaiid that they wanted hiin to write 
down the name of the place xvlience he came, 
failed ; and as a last re.sourcc, he was committed 
to the prison where rogues and vagabonds were 
usually confined. On being conducted to his 
cell, he immediately sank on his straw-bed in 
a deep sleep. Such was Kasixar Hausers first 
introduction to the world. 

At this time, Kaspar was about sixteen or seven- 
teen years old, and four feet nine inches in height 
His chin and lips were thinly covered with down ; 
his wisdom-teeth, as they are called, had not yet 
come, nor did they make their appearance until 
about three years later. His hair, which was of 
a light-brown colour, was very fine, and curled 
in ringlets. The structure of his body, which was 
stout and broad-shouldered, shewed perfect sym- 
metry without any visible defect His hands were 
small and beautifully shaped. The soles of his 
feet wore as soft as the palms of his liands, and 
from their appearance, had never before either 
been used for walking or confined in a shoe. His 


&oe, paztumlariy when ia 4 ttate ei tranqwIUtjr^ 
WM lutaoat without any expgroasiou whatevesv He 
appeared to have little or no idea of the use of 
his limbs. His attempts at walking were most 
ludicnm for they resembled the first toddlioM 
of an infant. He was wholly destitute of words 
and ideas, and shewed a complete ignorance of 
the moat common objects of nature and the ordi> 
naiy usages of daily life. In fact, the whole of 
the circumstances connected with the unfoitunate 
youth were for some coitsiderable time a dark mys- 
tery, that baffled even the wisest in their attempts 
to fathom. He appeared to resemble an inhabitant 
of some other planet, miraculously and suddenly 
transferred to the earth, rather than one belonging 
to the same race of men who now exist. 

The only food he could be prevailed upon to I 
take was bread and water. For all other kinds of 
meat and drink he shewed the greatest aversion. 
Even the smell of them was sutiicient to make 
him shudder ; and the least drop of wine, or tea, 
or coffee occasioned him cold sweats, or caused 
him to be seized with vomiting or violent head- 
ache. Among the few intelligible words, to most 
of which he appeared to attach no meaning what- 
ever, that now and then escaped his lips, the one 
most frequently used was ‘ Itoss ’ (horse) ; from 
this circumstance the idea of bringing him a 
wooden toy-horse occurred to some of the police 
officials. At the sight of this plaything Kaspar, 
who hitherto had treated everything and every 
one with stolid indifference, suddenly roused up. 
He seated himself on the ground by the side of 
his toy, stroked it, patted it, kept his eyes con- 
tinually fixed on it, and finally endeavoured to 
decorate it with all the various trifling presents 
which benevolent visitors from time to time had 
given him. For hours he would sit by the side 
of his horse i>laying with d, taking no notice of 
anything that was going on around him. Several 
toy-horses were now given to him, and for each 
of them he nianiiested the same atiection he had 
shewn for the first one he received. Even at 
meal-time he wo\ild not be separated from bis 
favourites ; and before eating his bread or drink- 
ing his water, he tjied hard to induce Ids horses ! 
to partake. His plan was to hold his bread to i 
the mouth of each horse in turn, and after that to I 
dip the mouth of each horse iu the water. One j 
of the holies happened to be made of plaster of i 
Paris, and the constant wetting had the effect of i 
softening the lips, and by degrees i)art of the j 
mouth crumbled off. This circumsfiince caused j 
Kaspar the most intense sorrow, nor w’ould lie j 
be comforted until one of the officials had mended I 
bis toy for liim. 

Iu a very short time after his arrival at the 
prison, Kaspar was no longer considered as an 
ordinary prisoner, but rather as a loi-saken and 
neglected child, who needed only care and educjx- 
tion to render him like other human beings. The 
governor of the prison admitted him to his family 
table, where, although he would not yet eat the 
same food as the others had, he still learned to 
sit properly, and in some measure to conform to 
the ordinary rules of decent society. Kaspar was 
pleased to have the governor’s cbildren as play- 
mates, while they on their part were delighted at 
the idea of having a playfellow bigger than them- 
selves, and yet with the gentleness and simplicity 
of a cMld. • 


About 4 fiiMrtifight siter imiyul in 

Nuremberg, be was providentially favoured with 
a vidt from a certain Professor Damnec, an intel> 
ligent young scholar, who forthwith devoted Mm- 
self to the p^uliar and most interesting task of 
training the virgin mind of the unfortunate yeUtii. 
The 'Burgomaster, Herr Binder, also took a very 
deep interest in l^par, and frequently had him 
brought to his house, where he was encouraged 
and assisted in his attempts to learn to converse ; 
and where, by carefully avoiding all the puzzling 
restrictions of legal forms and questionings, the 
young man was by degrees, as he advanced in his 
knowledge of words, induced to try and recall some 
of the incidents in his early life. - At the same 
time the police were still busy with their investi- 
gations ; but the clue they had to work upon being 
so slight, they made but slow progress in unravel- 
ling the tangled thread of the mystery which sur- 
rounded this strange specimen of humanity. 

Little by little, however, Kaspar’s mind became 
enlightened, and as his power of expression and 
his vocabulary increased, he began putting togetheiv 
bit by bit as it were, those of the incidents of Ids 
past life which struck him most forcibly. The 
account be gave of himself was as follows ; ‘ He 
neither knows who he is nor where his home is. 
It was only at Nurembeig that he came into the 
world. Here he learned for the first time that 
Weides himself and one man who had always had 
the care of him, there existed other men or other 
creatures. As long as he could recollect, he had 
lived in a hole (or small low room, which he 
sometimes calls a cage), where he had always sat 
upon the ground, with bare feet, and clothed only 
in a shirt and a pair of trousers. In his apart- 
ment he had never heard a sound, whether pro- 
duced by a man, by an animal, or by anything 
else. He never saw the heavens, nor did there 
ever appear a brightening (daylight) such as at 
Nuremberg. Whenever he awoke from sleep he 
found a loaf of bread and a pitcher of water 
beside him. Sometimes this water had a bad 
taste ; and whenever this was the case, he could 
no longer keep his eyes open, but was compelled 
to fall asleep. When he awoke he found that he 
had a clean shirt on and that his nails had been 
cut. He never saw the face of the man who 
brought him his bread and water. In Ids room 
he had two wooden horses and some ribbons. 
With these he always amused himself as long as 
he was awake. How long he lived in this state 
he knew not, for he had no knowledge of time. 
The man who acted as his keeper had, while he 
was iu his little room, taught him to write, stand- 
ing behind him during each lesson, in oider'tbat 
the face of the teacher might not be seen, and 
guiding his hand. In this maimer he learned to 
write his name, and also some of the usual words 
and copies that are used iu elementary instruc- 
tion. After a time his keeper taught him to stand 
upright. The method employed for this purpose 
was very singular. The keeper caught him firmly 
round the breast fronr behind, placed his own 
feet behind his (Kaspar's) I'eet and lifted them os 
in stepping forward. Finally the man appeared 
once again, placed his (Kaspar’s) hands over his 
shoulders, tied them fast, and ‘carried him on his 
back out of the room. The journey must have 
lasted several days at least, for he remembered 
liaviug eaten and slept several time& He never 
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saw the face his keeper even now, for as he 
cither led or cawded him along, the man directed 
him (Easpaor) to keep his face directed towards 
the ground. iDatiiig this time the keeper at- 
tempted to teach him to walk, and also instructed 
him to say the same jargon he had used when he 
was first observed by the citizen of Nuremberg. 
Not lohg before he was discovered the keeper put 
on him the clothes in which he was found. Tlien 
sndd^ly thrusting the letter into his hands, the 
vanished. After this the citizen found 
'him almost immediately, and conducted him to 
. ’fihe guard-room.’ 

' This account^ given almost in Kaspar’s own 
words, will go far towards explaining how it 
^happened that the youth’s piind was in such a 
dark state ; hut it helps very little to shew wdio 
Kaspar Hauser really was, or whence he came, 
or in feet any real particulars of his actual history. 
That a great crime had been committed by some 
one, ’Mras very evident. Many conjectures were 
hasarded, ana it was only after very considerable 
and protracted search that it was possible to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusions. Link bj"^ link the 
chain of evidence — circumstantial only, it must 
be admitted — was put together ; and finally it 
was on all sides generally believed that Kaspar 
Hauser was the product of an illicit alliance. A 
priest, who W'as said to be his father, took charge | 
of the child from the moment of his birth, and in j 
time shut him up in some out-of-the-way sub- 
terranean vault in the convent where he resided. 
Here it w'as that Kaspar, totally secluded from all 
human observation and knowledge save that of 
the priest, passed seventeen long yearn ; and here 
probably he vrould have remained, had not cir- 
cumstances compelled the priest to leave the con- 
vent ; when, having no other convenient jdace of 
concealment available, he released the poor fellow 
and left him to his fete. 

The incident mentioned by Kaspar in his 
account of himself relating to the bad taste in j 
his water, which caused him to fall into a deep | 
sleep, was explained a short time after he had ; 
given the narrative to his friends. It occurred ' 
to one of them that the priest might have mixed i 
a drop or two of laudanum with the water, with ! 
the view of inducing a stupor while the boy’.s ! 
dothes were being changed. One day a small I 
d<»e of laudanum was put in his glass of water ] 
without Kasparis knowledge. On tasting the water, | 
be recognised the flavour at once, and uiihcsi- i 
tathagly affirmed that the glass contained some | 
of the stuff be used to have given him during his i 
imptfeonment when a change of clothes became ! 
necessary. This circumstance clearly proved the j 
troth of the conj®5ture. I 

The accounts that are recorded of the growth I 
of Easpar’s mind are most interesting. Incidents! 
that to an ordinary person w'ould appear of no i 
iQomenL had a strange and inexplicable effect on ■ 
him. For instance, m an experiment he was | 
brought into contact with a female somnambulist. | 
Her presence affected him” in the most extraor- 
dinaty manner. He was seized with violent pain 
mid sadden dit^st. He describes the interview 
in his own words as follows : * As I came into the | 
room and the door* of the diseased person was i 
o^ned, I felt a sndden dragging on both sides of j 
Ihy bremit^ as if some one wished to pull me into*; 
room. As 1 went in and proceeded towards j 


tho sick person, a very strong breath blew upon 
me, and when I had her at m'y back it blew upon 
me from behind, and the pulling I felt before in 
my breast I now felt in my aboulders. The sick 
peraon sekted lierself and said that she was ill. I 
also said that I was unwell, and that I must sit 
down. Now a violent beating of my heart came 
on me, and there was a heat iif all my body. 
This condition lasted until the next morning, then 
I had a headache again and artwittering in all my 
limbs, still not so violent.’ The somnambulist, 
curiously enough, was afiected almost in the same 
manner. 

On another occ.asion a spider let itself down 
from the ceiling on Kasjiar’s head. Directly it 
touched him he felt a chill and an exces-sive 
degree of cold on his forehead, without knowing 
the cause. Suddenly putting up his hand to ln» 
face, he crushed the spider on hi.s under-lip. * Here- 
upon he felt, for more than a quarter of an hour, a 
burning pain, wliich passed awa}’ with a tremor. 
When he retireil to bed the burning sensation 
returned. During the night the lip swelled, and 
there rose on it several small bladders, out of 
which there was a discharge of white matter in 
the morning. The chill occasioned by the spider > 
was of long continuance. 

But it was not only by the sight of and contact 
with living creatures that Kaspar was visibly 
affected; for wo are told that one day he hapjKmed 
to see a particularly fine flower, and on his 
attempting to pluck it, the same feeling as that 
caused by the spider came upon him. On another 
occasion, after eating a ripe grape he iniuiediately 
became strangely affected, and was compelled to 
sleep off the effects of the, to him, potent juice. 

Although for a long time Iv.ispar’s body w'us 
considerably in advance of his mind, yet by degrees 
he began to overcome many of his peculiarities. 
Still he could never forget the hardshi 2 is he 
had suffered, and the fact bf his being inclined 
to brood over them tended to retard his mental 
progress. 

About four years after his first aiipearance in 
Nuremberg, Kaspar was fortunate enough to C(>me- 
under the notice of Lord f.'tanhojie. This iiohie- 
man conceived the idea of adopting the .strange 
youth, and having prevailed uj/on tlio inhabi(anl.s 
of Nuremberg, who looked upon Kaspar as their 
adopted son, to give liim up, he placed him under 
a tutor at An.sjjach previous to rcnnovhig him to 
England. But imliap^nly these benevolent inten- 
tions were frustrated, for the same mystery whicli 
shrouded lii.s birth liung over his death. On the 
14tii of December 183;3, Kaspar Hauser, while 
returning from his oflicial duties at mid-day, was 
accosted in the streets by a person wdio promised 
to impart to him the secret of his origin, if ho 
would meet him in the park of Ansp.ach Castle. 
Without infoniiiiig his protectors of this circum- 
stance, Hauser imjirudently kept the appointment. 
The stranger was at his post; he took Kaspar 
aside, and, without speaking a w'ord, plunged a 
dagger into his breast, and instantly disappeared. 
Hauser had sufficient strength left to reach the 
residence of his new tutor, into whose apartment 
he rushed, and had just breath enough to utter 
two or three indistinct wmrds, when he imme- 
diately fainted, and, after relating the circum- 
stances of his assassination, died on the 17th of 
the same month. Every expedient which tho 
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police could invent was -adopted to discover the 
murderer, but without success. The secret, w'hich 
it cost 80 much criiuc to preserve, has never been 

divulged. , ' 

* 

TWICE BETROTHED. 

IN rotTIl PARTS.— PAKT III. 

*A MAN who has land to sell within the four 
seas of Britain, seldom* needs to look long for a 
purchaser such was Leonard Merton’s soliloquy 
as he eyed, somewhat sorrowfully, the pretty 
Swiss-looking cottage, the slate-roofed farm-house, 
and the few fields that constituted his only pos- 
sessions. Although 110' Welshman bom, the young 
barrister had come to be very fond of this pictu- 
resque little property, which he had inherited 
from a good-natured Cambrian uncle, and which 
nestled, as it w’ere, in a cleft of the big black 
mountain range that overlooked the river Arva 
and the village of Tremadoa Leouaixl had been 
used to spen<l his holidays at Pen Madrin as a 
bo}', had caught his first trout and shot his finst 
bird on that laud, and had scores of humble 
friends, brute and human, about the place. 

Much as he loved the rustic retreat of which 
he was the master, Leonard felt that he must part 
from it, and for ever. It would be more than he 
could endure to be the neighbour of Annie, when 
settled in the grand house of Plas Madoc as the 
wife of Sir Albert Atwood. No! Old Jones, the 
Wrexham attorney, would see that he got a fair 
jirice for the tiny chalet and its two hundred acres 
of b.arrcn laud ; and for its late owner there would 
remain nothing but Loudon, >’i.s Temple chambers, 
and bard professional wc^ra, could he but get 
enough of such work gi .'eu to him. 

It was with a heavy heart that the yoang man 
began to make bis preparations for a departure 
that he intended to be iiual. Then ho received a 
letter from an old friend and former school-fellow, 
volunteering a visit of a couple of days; and 
Leonard felt that even at that juncture he could 
not but delay his journey that he might receive 
the Bclf-iuvited guest. He had known James 
Haworth long and intimately, although of late 
the paths of the struggling barrister and of the 
rising engineer Imd been somewliat wide apart, 
and he resolved to put as good a face on matters 
as he could, during his friend’s brief stay. 

‘ Going to leave this, for good and” all ! ’ said 
Haworth, on the evening of his arrival. ‘ Why, 
were it mine, I would strain a point to retain 
the ownership of such a pretty scrap of Welsh 
Arcadia. The waterfall and the wooded glen are, 

each in its way, a perfect picture, and Ah, 

well! perhaps London is the best, after all, for an 
active young fellow who wants to make his mark 
on the world,’ added the civil engineer, as his 
quick eye noted the signs of ‘something wrong.’ 
That Leonard, ijerhaps through some rash specu- 
lation, was in debt, and that such was the motive 
which prompted the sacrifice of Pen Madrin, 
seemed only too probable. • 


‘You have gained, it seems, such fleeting immor- 
tality as the newspapers can confer,’ observed 
Haworth, on the following day, as he and his 
entertainer rambled about the crofts and meadows, 
the leafy hedgerows and rugged sheep-walk, to- 
which their proprietor was soon to bid farewell ; 
-‘and, without joking, Leonard, I felt proud of 
my school-fellow when I read the details of tliat 
Arva tunnel affair. How, by-the-by. Sir Albert, 
or whatever they call him, could give the contract 
to such .charlatans as Bounce and Braggett, it 
puzzles me to say ; but of course the fellows are- 
plausible and well puffed — such men always are. 
It must have been a close thing, the other ^y, to 
cheat the coroner.’ 

‘ A miss, you know, Haworth, is as good as a 
mile,’ answered the young banister, smiling. 

‘ A wet jacket, I think, was the extent of the 

Why, what are 3’ou grubbing at yonder, old man, 
with that inquisitive stick of yours, among the 
nettles and dock-leaves. Not a gold mine, is 
it r ■ 

‘ Not a gold mine, certainly,’ answered Haworth, 
who by this time was on his knees, and groping 
with outstretched hands among the weeds and 
stones. ‘ A gold mine is a luxury for a rich man ; 
but this, unless 1 am much mistaken—— I wish 
I had a spade, now, and a hammer.’ 

‘ The former, at anyrate, I can supply,’ returned 
Leonard, beckoning to a labouring man engaged in 
digging potatoes on the other side of the low stoner 
wall ; ‘and as for the latter, if you really want i^ 
Owcu Owen liere will fetch one from his own 
farm, or from the cottage.’ 

‘ I shall be obliged to lam if he will,’ said the 
engineer, as he struck the spade into the mossy 
turf ; .and, at a word or two in Welsh from Leonard, 
the digger of potatoes set off at a shuffling run, and 
8]>cedily returned with the required implement. 
Haworth took the hammer, and dealt several 
smart taps upon a ringing hard substance that ha(\ 
lain concealed below the rank grass. 

* So far, so good ! ’ he said, picking up some 
splinters of a dark-blue colour. ‘ And now to see 
if the bed trends, as it should do, according ta 
M'hat our rough excavators call the “ lay ’’ of the 
land.’ 

A second and a third exploration, some hun- 
dred yards awaj”, seemed to confirm tlie first 
o])inion of the searcher, who now turned towards 
his wondering host, and dryly said : ‘What rent, 
now, Merton, do you get for this bit of ground I’ 

‘It’s very poor pasture, you see,’ answered 
Leonard, glancing at the dwarf cow and lean 
mountain sheep that cropped the scanty herbage. 

‘ Owen, yonder, pays but twelve sbillings an acre 
for the grass — eighteen at most, for the arable 
land.’ 

‘ May I ask if Mr Owen has a long lease of bis , 
farm T 

‘No ; he is a yearly tenant,’ replied Leonard^ 
in surprise ; ‘ though of what earthly interest the 
conditions of his liolding may be 

‘ Turn him out, then ! ’ rried the engineer, scram- , 
bling to his feet ; ‘ and compensate him, if you 
like, by making him foreman of what, I pledge 
my professional reputation, jvill turn out to be tap , 
finest slate-quarry in the county! Why, the slate 
of the famous Pennant quarries, or those on the 
Dinorben estate, which were worth a peerage to 
their lucky owner, is not equal in quality to Ihah 
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of these chips Ihat X hold in. my hand. These 
acres of potatio<gardea and bare pasture will easily 
bring you in a handsome income— twenty, ay forty 
fold tihe pittance they have hitherto yielded. I 
give yon joy, oM fellow ! ’ 

But Xeonard Merton manifested none of the 
cdation which under the circumstances would have 
seemed natural A shadow seemed to flit across 
hia handsome face, and he muttered : * Too late ! 
too late!’ though in a tone so low that it did 
not reach his friend’s ears. He was none of those 
severe Spartans who profess a contempt for riches ; 
and a month or two ago he would have welcomed 
Haworth’s announcement with frank delight But 
of what value was a large revenue to him now, 
when Annie— with whom it would have been 
happiness ifldeed to have shared it — was the be- 
trothed bride of another man ! The civU engineer 
felt more than half-provoked at the passive equa- 
nimity witih which his former school-fellow treated 
his new discovery. 

*Upon my wor<l Leonard,’ he said, ‘you are 
the very iciest philosopher who ever hearkened, 
without stirring a finger, to Fortune’s knock at 
his door ! Perhaps you think my talk mere moon- 
shine, and the slate-quarry a chimera ? H so, do 
take the opinion of some practical man. There ’s 
Boberts of Wrexham, or Harrison who has set 
up at Chester — and see whether experts consider 
that I have in any way exaggerated the worth 
of a “ find ” which raises the value of your property 

80 veiy grently.’ 

‘You are kind, old friend, very kind,’ said 
Leonard, forcing himself to smile ; ‘ and I don’t 
in the least doubt the accuracy of your profes- 
sional judgment. Only the discovery has come 
too late, for 1 have made np my mind not to stay 
here.’ 

The bustling, pushing man of business had 
never in his lii'e been so sorely i)uzzled. It was 
^ith the roost genuine pleasure that he bad lit 
upon the unsuspected source of wealth over which 
so many previous posscvssors of Pen Madrin ha<l 
walked in serene unconsciousness, and now it 
really did seem as though the young barrister were 
about to reject the good luck that had befallen 
him. 

‘Leonard must be crossed in love’ — such was his 
guest’s shrewd soliloquy — ‘ or he would never be 
so strange a Stoic as to sell these acres of beggarly 
sheep-walk for their market price ; or perhaps to 
leave my acquaintance Owen Owen’s potatoes 
to ripen over a quarry that ought to ring with 
the mangour of a hundred pickaxes, and to bring 
'in as snug an inccHtna as a moderate man could 
wish for !’ 

Two days later the visitor left Pen Madrin 
in Leonard’s dog-cart, the latter undertaking to 
drive him to the railway station, which was about 
a mile on the farther side of the pretty village 
of Tremadoc, and about three times that distance 
from Merton’s cottage. 

The mare in the shafts of the dog-cart was a 
young and skittish animal, a bright ch(^tnut, 
and with the mettle that is common to horses of 
her colour, Iieonard, a skilful whip on most 
occasions, seemed absent and preoccupied, and 
handled the reins 'exceedingly ill, so that more 
than once some sudden sw’erve on the part of 
the mare brought the near wheel dangerously close 
to the vei^ge of the precipice. It was a steeply 


winding mountain road, and an upset might easily 
imply a sheer descent of ninety feet or so ; and 
Haworth, as he marked the careless driving of his 
friend, inwardly congratulated himself that the 
journey was a short one. 

The good-natured engineer had been unable to 
extract from his former school-fellow any definite 
statement as to his intentions with regard to the 
property, now so enormously enhanced in value, nor 
had he ventured to put a question as to the cause 
of his host’s melancholy. That to sell Pen Madrin 
for an old song would be a sin and a shame, was 
the lesson he had earnestly striven to impress ; but 
Leonard had scarcely seemed awake to the import- 
ance of the discovery that might swell his meagre 
rent-roll to one that would not discredit a county 
magnate. 

‘Fine carriage that !’ exclaimed Haworth, as a 
well-appointed barouche appeared, rounding an 
angle of the mountain road, ‘A splendid pair 
of bays certainly ; and everything, from the silver- 
mounted harness to the trim liveries, a pattern of 
its kind. By Jove, what a pretty rirl that is ! ’ 
added the appreciative engineer. ‘ Neighbours of 

yours, Merton, I suppose, and Have a care, 

dear boy, or you ’ll upset us ! ’ For the hot- 
tempered chestnut, irritated by a sharp jerk of the 
bit, bad swerved and plunged ominously. 

The occupants of the carriage were a gentleman. 
Sir Albert Atwood, and two ladies, one of whom 
I was young and beautiful. Tliese were Miss Irwine 
and her mother. As the clog-cart and the barouche 
neared one another, Annie raised the parasol 
which had hitherto in part shaded her face, and 
her eyes and Leonard’s met. As if by an involun- 
tary impulse, Leonard tightened the rein, and at 
I the same moment struck the che.stnut a smart 
I blow with bis whip. The fiery brute reared, 

1 arrow-straight, and then, boring her head, dashed 
otr at a gallop down the hill-road. 

‘Why, Merton, are you •mad?’ cried his com- 
panion, making an attempt to grasp the reins. 

‘ Pull up, or you ’ll go smash into that carriage, 
and ’ 

Too late ! With a sickciiing sound of crashing 
woodwork and rent iron, the liglit dog-cart 
came into furious collision with the barouche, 
and with the cu.storaary result cif .such encounters. 
The chestnut mare, wild with fear and wrath, 
kicked herself free of the shafts, and galloped off, 
with her sides flecked with foam and her harness 
clattering about her. An axle was snapped and 
the body shattered of the lighter vehicle, without 
auy corresponding damage being inflicted on the 
heavier one. Both the occupants of the dog- 
cart were violently flung out, but with varying 
fortune. Haworth fell, as the i>hrase is, ‘soft,’ 
and was able to struggle to his feet in a moment 
after the accident. But Leonard, a long thi'ead of 
blood streaming from his forehead, and leaving its 
crimson trail upon the dust of the road, lay as if 
dead, and did not move or moan, almost beneath 
the very feet of the startled horses attached to Sir 
Albert Atwood’s superb barouche. 

PART IV. 

An accident, and especially a carriage accident, 
happens so quickly, that a few seconds suflioe for 
i the work of mischief It seemed to Haworth, as 
i dizzy with, the shock, he stood beside the prostrate 
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form of his friend, as if but an instant had elaj^ed 
since he had first caught sight of the grand carria^ 
and its tenants ; and now Leonard lay to all 
appearance dea)^ while the shrieks of the ladies in 
the barouche which had been the innocent cause of 
the disaster were still ringing in his ears. 

‘ Not killed — good heavens, it cannot be ! — he 
who saved all outlives too !’ exclaimed Sir Albert 
Atwood with honest emotion, as he leaped from 
his carriage and appro^hed the fallen man. His 
old school-fellow stooped to lift Leonard’s head. 
It fell back, nerveless and heavy, in the dust. 
With a cry of passionate sorrow, Annie Irwine 
sprang across the road, and knelt beside Leonard 
Merton. 

‘ Killed ! Yes, dead — dead ! My darling ! my 
own one ! my all ! Here lies the only man I 
ever loved, the only one whom I ’ 

‘ Annie, Annie 1 hush, hush ! These are wild 
words, my dear, and you must not, shall not talk 
thus,’ nervously interrupted Mrs Irwine, as she 
threw her arm around her daughter’s waist and 
tried to draw her away. ‘ I do not w'onder that 
you are shocked ; but this must not be.’ 

Sir Albert’s comely face grew first red and then 
very pale. What he had just heard w’as what it 
w'ould have been exquisitely painful to any man to 
hear from the lips ol the girl whom he was about 
to marry, and it is no discredit to his manhood if 
he winced under the ordeal. But he contrived to 
say, in a voice of tolerable steadiness : ‘ Not so 
bad as that — no ; the poor fellow is not in such bad 
case as that. — One of you men,’ he added, turning 
to the servants, ‘had better hurry down to Dr 
Morgan’s house. The doctor may be in bis surgery 
now. Or stay — we had better lift poor Merton 
into the catTiage, and drive to Treinadoc. He 
will get medical care sooner so.’ 

‘The gentleman’s not (h' I, Sir Albert. The 
blood 's trickling yet from ihat cut on the temple,’ 
said the coachman ; while Haworth, with Miss 
Irvvine’s aid, gently raised Leonard’s passive head. 
A brook was flowing close by, tinkling amid stones 
and tall broom, and thenci? a little water vvis pro- 
cured, and sprinkled on Leonard’s ashen pale lace, 
while Miss Irwine with her handkerchief stanched 
the wound. Feebly and slowly he opened his oyoa, 
and gazed, as wdth a dulled wonder, on Annie 
bending over him, and then, grbaning, sank back ; 
M'hile Miss trwiae, reckless of her mother’s well- 
meant remonstrances, mingled tender words of 
love vith bitter self-reproaches. 

‘ I cannot bear this ! ’ said Sir Albert, putting 
his hand to his forehead. ‘ Annie ! Miss Irwine — 
your words, my dear, cut me to the heart.’ 

Leonard re-opened his eyes, and seemed, as he 
looked around, to rally his senses and comprehend 
the situation. 

‘ I hope,’ ho said, ‘ that nobody else has suffered 
by my awkward carelessness. 1— I was stunned, 
I think.’ 

‘ I should never have forgiven myself, Merton,’ 
said Sir Albert, trying to a.ssiime a genial cordi- 
ality that was out of tune with his thoughts, ‘ if 
you had been as badly injured as we at the first 
feared you were.’ 

By this time Merton had been aided to regain 
his feet. He was still weak and very pale, and 
leaned heavily on Haworth’s strong arm ; but 
deprecated the idea that he could he the worse 
for the tumble ; while Annie, blushing (jeeply as 


she remembered wbat in ber first agony of alarm 
she had said and done, shrank back, and hid ^r 
face, weeping. 

‘ It is for me to dry those tears,’ said Sir Albert, 
coming forward and taking the girl’s hand in his. 
‘I am too sincerely attached to you, Miss Irwine 
— Annie — ^let me call you, for the last time, by 
that name — to prefer my own selfish happiness 
to yours. Fully and freely I release you from 
your promise. Fully and freely I give you 
back your troth-plight, and renounce the hopes 
which ' 

' He broke' down here in his speech, which had 
been hurriedly, almost stammeringly spoken ; but 
the purport was intelligible enough. Never, per- 
haps, before had Sir Albert acted or felt so nobly 
as now, and the evident pain which it cost him 
to utter the words deepened their impression upon 
the audience. True, it was Annie’s exceeding 
prettinesB that had in the first instance fascinated 
him, nor was his nature such as to airpreciate 
thoroughly the gentle grace of hers ; but he did 
love her after his fashion, and to give her up was 
to endure a pang new to this spoiled child of 
fortune, who had hardly ever in nis life known 
what it was to be thwarted. 

Annie threw a quick glance at her mother. 
Mrs Irwine was trembling and tearful; but she 
stood silent, with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
and left her daughter, unbiassed, to reply accord* 
ing to the dictates of her heart. The poor mother 
had, for her infirm husband’s sake, been very 
much bent upon this match, which promised 
cotnpetence and comfort for the old deigyman’s 
declining years; but not even with such a motive 
could she bring herself at this moment to attempt 
to influence Annie’s choice. 

‘You are most kind — more than kind indeed. 
Sir Albert,’ said the girl, endeavouring to speak 
firmly ; * but I cannot take back my word, thus 
hastily, even though your nobleness prompts you 
to offer me release from my engagement. I have 
been foolish, I know ; but indeed, indeed I will 

do my duty, should you’ Here, however, a 

burst of sobs interrupted the unfinished sentence, 
and Annie turned away and nestled by her 
mother’s side, murmuring : ‘ 0 forgive me ! What 
have 1 done f ’ 

‘ No harm, my darling ! ’ exclaimed Mrs Irwine, 
as she passed her arm around the weeping girl ; 

‘ but you, and I too, should do a grievous wrong 
did we persist in wlmt would be no better than 
a sacrifice of your best affections. It would be 
absolute wickedness, loving your consiu as I now 
for the first time learn that you do, were you, 
for our sake, to become Lady Atwood.’ 

‘ And so say I,’ rejoined Sir Albert himself, as 
he stepped forward and placed Miss Irwine’a hand 
in that of Leonard Merton; and there was a con- 
fused scene of broken words and hurried explana- 
tions, and then a general sense of alarm and 
annoyance lest all tliis should have taken place 
in the presence of the servants. But the lootman 
was by this time far on -his way to the^ surgery - 
of that Dr Morgan wluise services would luckily 
not be required, and the discreet coachman appeacM 
to have no eyes save lor his 

In honest, manly terms Leonanl Merton thank»d 
the baronet for setting Anuie frea ‘I should not, 
ctydd not have dared,’ he said, ‘ to Miss Irwine 
to be my wile, had I been as poor as, three days 
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Miwse, I beliftved rnywlf to be. But now, accord- 
big to the a^nim m my good friend Mr Haworth 
here, I ttm'|>toQ>e<5tively a rich man.’ 

' You, liKUKK^i’ exclaimed Mrs Irwine, clasping 
her tbiU together. She wa§ quite ready, 

now that Annie’s heart bad been laid bare, and 
the (dn of a mercenary marriage brought home to 


heir uneomplaiiiinur old husband ; but this suddeu 
anuouucemcnt of Merton’s sceniod too good to be 
true. 

*1 can corroborate my old friend’s word's, ’ said 
James Haworth, smiling. ‘Of slate in especial, as 
having for six months managed Lord Trevemey’s 
quarries in Glamorganshire, 1 ilo know something. 
We have just foun<l slate of very fine quality on 
Leonard’s land at Pen Madrin. If the loxes the 

} )lace takes its name from are not scared before 
ong by the din of mattock and shovel, I am not 
worth my salt as a civil engineer, !^^y firm — 
Sterling, Bowlderby, and Co., at your service — 
would lease the place to-morrow at a clear two 
thousand, and make a good thing of the bargain 
too.’ 

(‘ I knew,’ said Haworth afterwards, confiden- 
tially to Mrs Irwine, ‘that there was a lady m the 
case ; for I assure you that my old school-fellow 
was as indifferent to the discovery that has turned 
him from a briefless barri'.ter into a well-to-do 
land-owner, as if he had been like some savages, 
unaware of the value of raoiiey. I can understand 
him better now.’) 

Annie, with mingled feelings of gratitude and 
admiration, extended her hand to Sir Albert : ‘ I 
hope, I do hope that 3’ou will always be my friend. 
I can never, to my <lying day, forget how good and 
generous you have been.’ 

Sir Albert had never liked the girl better, nor 
she him one half so well, as now that he had givcni 
her up. But the plunge had been taken, the 
renunciation made and accepted, and all that 
remained for the baronet was to make the bc^t of 
the situation. He had acted well, and felt more 
contented with himself than he had done of late. 
Ever .since the avowal which Annie had made in 
the tunnel, her affianced suitor had been graver 
and more pensive than was UMial with him. The 
(Spoiled child of fortune, who knew little of sell- 
denial, and with whom the wish for a fine horse, a 
good picture, or a bit of coveted laud had gene- 
rally been gratified without serious opposition, had 
for the first time begun to doubt as to whether he 
were not selfish in holding Annie Irwine to her 
word. But, save for Leonard's accident, he might 
have married her, with the doubt still unsolved. 

Arrived at Tremadoc, medical attendance was 
found for Leonard, and salisfactoiy intelligence 
was received concerning the capture of the run- 
away mare. The civil engineer Lad nii'j.sed his 
train ; bnt another was to start three hours later ; 
and he willingly agreed to be introduced to old 
Mr Irwine — who was overjoyed at hearing that 
Leonard, always his favourite, was now in a posi- 
tion to become his son-in-law — and to sjieiid the 
time in that Sony lodging w'hich had been Annie’s 
abode since leaving the vicarage. 

This was by no means the last time that Mr 
Haworth was seen in Tremadoc ; for, at Sir 
Albert’s instance, the task of rebuilding the tnnn d 
was intrusted to the well-famed firm of which he 


was a junior partner ; and under hi# inspection the 
work has since turned out a brilliant commercial 
success, adding largely to the value of the baronet’s* 
mines and works, and developing as much as the 
most sanguine could desire the resources of the 
district. The slate-quarry too has turned out so 
well that, save in his duties as a county magistrate, 
should his name presently figure in the Commission 
of the Peace, Leonard Merton con afford to leave 
his law-books undisturbed. . 

Pen Madrin, hitherto a pretty cottage, is being 
enlarged into a substantial family residence, since 
Leonard ha.s insisted that when Annie and he are 
married in the picturesque church of Tremadoc, 
Mr and Mrs Irwine are to .share his home. And 
there is talk of Sir Albert’s wedding being cele- 
brated at the same ])lace and liine, since the 
baronet, who proved forlnniitelj' consolable, has 
during his sojourn in London persuaded a J^onug 
lady of rank and beauty to sign herself in future 
as Lady Flora Atwood. 

THE SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 

Thk popularity of Helen's Babies, Budge and 
Toddie, has provetl to a demonstration the great 
interest taken in children ; and when we consider 
that they form so large a proportion of our popu- 
lation and are to be found in most bouseholds, 
this is scarcely to be wondered at. A collection 
of the Suymqs and Jhinrjs of Children has been 
recently made by the Itev. J. Byington Smitli, 
and from that work and two or three other sources 
we derive the following examjiles. 

As Sir Smith remarks : ‘ Children are embryo 
jdiilosophers. As the liny j)Iant foresliadows the 
llower of the gaulcn or the tree of the forest, so 
the child fori shadows the man, and the early 
developments of the nurd indicate the latent 
philosophical capabilitie.s.’ A little boy once stood 
gazing thonghtfully into the sky, and upon hi-, 
father inquiring what lie was looking lor, was 
fouml philosophixing on ‘ how God got him <lowu 
here when he %vu8 mane up in the skj'.’ — A little 
girl was aUo puzzling herself about her trans- 
ference from heaven to thih mundane sphere, and 
j questioned her mother : ‘ Did God and the angels 
liave a funeral when I came away ? ’ 

‘T pre-ume there ivas no funeral,’ said the 
mother. 

‘AVcll,’ said the child, ‘I presume they all felt 
bad.’ 

A little girl who had fallen out of bed, said 
at first : ‘ It was because I slept too near the place 
where I got in.’ Then correcting heraclf, she said : 

‘ No ; it was because I slept too near the place 
where I fell out ! ’ 

A little boy was asked if he had a good memory. 

‘ No,’ said he ; ‘ bnt I have a good forqetency.’ 

A shrewd little fellow lived with an uncle who 
barely afforded him the necessaries of life. One 
day the two were out together, and saw a very 
thin greyhound, and the man asked his nephew 
what made the dog so poor. 

‘I expect,’ replied the boy, ‘he lives with his 
uncle.’ * 
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A littia boy nuuning along, caught his toe ia having occmIou to visit the kitchen, Miss Ethel, 
something, and fell on the pavement, trho was with her, must needs go too j and wWt 

‘Nbvm mind, mr little fellow i it woo’t hurt ehooia ehe enr but het peio’e atodcinge hanging 
to-moTOW,' Mid a hy^ader. 5P. *». ^1, T«? % !■« «?e. npoa W a,«i^ 


up to diy. Tammg her eyes upon her xoamma 
with a most comical expression in them, she said : 

r A . -al * . .. ^ rt* 


To which the boy repbed • Then I wont cry ^ those Baby^s little socks, mamma 
towmoxtow. , , , To Dean Essay’s Bminwcences we are in- 

A mother was Jelling her ‘little hopeful' among debted for the following; ‘A wretched woman 
other things of the leopard that cannot ‘ change who used to traverse the country as a beggar or 
its spots he, however, insisted to the contrary, tramp, left a poor half-starved little g^rl by the 
declaring that *when*it is tired of one spot it roadside near the house of one of my fnends. 


can change to another.' v i - , i 

A little girl found a shclless egg under the charge of the child ; and as she grew a littie older, 

currant bushes in the garden, and in a high state began to give her some education, and taug^ 
- .. . , 1 ? -B. 1 1 1 -4. * V. her to read. She soon made some progress in read- 

of excitement brought it and shewed it to her , „,vS i * — w«« 


Always ready to assist the unfortunate, they took 


V.U.XUU. XXX xxxx a.u..., »xx« xxx .» xx.^.x OrOgTeSS lO TCad- 

of excitement brought it and shewed it to her ^he Bible, and her native odi humour began 
aunt. See, auntie, said she, n hat J found under gy^n to shew itself. On reading the passage which 
the currant bushes ! And I know the old hen that began, “ Then David arose," &c., the child stopped 
laid it. I 'm just going to put it back in the nest ami looked up knowingly to say : “ I ken wha that 


and make her hnisli it ! ’ 


anu looKeu up Knowingly to say : " J Ken wna tnat 
was and on being asked what she could mean, she 


A friend of the w’riter who resides in a hilly coulklently said : “That’s David Rowse the ijlough- 
district, was one day not long ago walking out . 

with her little nc'idiew, a child of seven. They And again readm'i the passage where the worcb 
owed a strong little pony drawing its load ZSl 

yigorou-^ly and quickly up an lucline. At length to explain, repHed at once : 

Harry asked : ‘How is it, auntie, that ponies can i »To bake his bannocks on"— girdle being in the 
go luster than liorses ! ’ Then he jiauscd a moment, north the name for the iron plate hung over the 
.'iml answered himself: ‘1 think 1 know — Wiey fire for making oat-cakes or bannocks.’ 


hiivcii'i hO viui'h of Ihemscb'cs to rarrij.* 


I'lie Dean also relates another excellent stoxy 


Another friend very recent) v overlu'ard the 1 ‘ T‘aint child-humour.’ A girl of eight years 
following dialogue, the speakers' being her little i 'T bakeu hy her grandmother to church, 

.laughter Macrgie, about lour years old, and h.rj/by paush minister was not only a long preacher, 
1 ir u 1 4 1 1 ‘ir 4. ivir i US tlic custolu WHS, aeJivered two Bcrmons, 

httle son W ilh e.l, two ami a ha f. Master M il red ^ Sabliuth-day, and thus 

had neivuusly ^eque^te^l his sister to go with Jiim ' ,,aved the parishioners a second journey to church, 
into tuiolliey loom for some purpose; the room in EH/iibetli was sulliciently wearied before the close 
question being at the time unoccujiied. This pro- of the first discourse ; but when, after singing and 
jiosition not meeting with ’'’iss Maggie’s ajtpiov.al, prayer, the good minister opened the Bible, read 
as slie was just then otnerwise engaged, she a second text, and prepared to give a second 
promptly said: ‘'riiere are no lions there, and sermon, the young giil being both tired and 
there are no tigeis there ; go yourself, Wilfred, hungry, Inst all patience, and cried out to her 
Ami hesule»,’ she added, ‘you will not be hy grandmother, to the no small amusement of those 


yourself; Jesus I’lirist will be there.’ 

‘Will hel’ (pieried hltlo M’llfred ; ami .'ipjia- 
reiitly satisfied, he went alone on his expedition. 

A talkative girl olten aunoved her mother bv 


who were so near as to hear her : ‘ Come awa, 
granny, and gang hame; this is lang grace and 
nae meat ! ’ 

A most amusing account of child-humour is 


making remarks about visitors tliat came to the ' told of a little hoy who Avas much spoiled hy 
Inniso. Ou one occasion, a gentleman was ex- j indulgence. In fact the parents were scarcely 
jiet-led whose nose had been by some accident { able to tefuse him anything he demanded. Ou one 
llattcmed n.airly to his face. ’I'lie mother cautioned ' oceasion when some dinner-guests were assembled, 
her hihl belorehaml to say nothing about this ' h.‘ Avas permitted to come into the drawing- 
peculiarity. Imagine her consternatiun Avhen the ' room — provided he promised to hehaA^e himself, 
little one exclaimed in the gentleman’s 2 >t’csence : He Avas dres.sed out in a new suit of clothes — 

‘ Ala ! you told me not to say anything about Avhich included a pair of yellow nankin panta- 
Alr Smith’s nose ; Avhy, he hasn’t got any !’ loons. Dinner Avas in due time announced; and 

The confi.leuce n child ha.s in wliat is said hy on being ordered uj) to the nursery, he insisted 
its parents is well illustrated in the following, ou going down to dinner Avith the company. His 
A little boy disimting Avith his sister, argued his mother was for refusal, but the child persevered, 
point in this way: ‘It is true, for ma says so. ami kept saying: ‘If I don’t go, I’ll tell yon;* 
And if ma says so, it u so, even if it ain’t Avhicli being interpreted means : ‘ I will tell some- 
80 !’ thing you might not like to hear,’ His father 

The following is an instance of a kind of drollery then for peace-sake let him accompany the guests 
one would scarcely expect in a very little child, to the dining-room, Avheye he sat at table by his 
The writer has a brother who stands not far from mother. When he found eA-ery one getting soup 
six feet ‘in his stockings ;’ and as he is a Avell- and himself omitted, he demanded some, and 
built man, the said hose, knitted of good tliick repeated : ‘ If 1 don’t get it, I ’ll tell yon,’ 


years old. One day a short time ago, mamma | A?heu it came to Aviue, his mother stood firm, 
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M m % ^ tiling for 

Hiift tm mm thtn beoame more 
fnttilWQtia *t«liing yon aod .m 

lift %» de^tood; ‘Now, I vnU 

w fm y mmm m inexporowiUe eonfoalon of 
Ida iwtoats, and tbe irrepreasiltle 

mmimmk: of tfiie assembled gaelts, roared out : 
*J|f|p mw 4rwmn vm madt out o' rnofAcr’a old 
wimmddinidMp 

Basisay mentions a little bw who most 
lucva b ad a very unlovable father, for when he 
ms told of heaven, he put the question: ‘An' 
wUl fjMttbftr be there V And on his instructress 
answering that ‘Of course she hoped he would 
be there/ the child at once sturdily replied: 
‘Then I'll no gang.' 

But though TOuerally candid and open, children, 
like those ‘of larger growth,' will often put 
the best face upon facts concerning themselves. 
A little Scotch boy who attended a day-school 
was always asked, when he came home in the 
evening, now he stood in his own cla.ss. His 
invariable answer was : ‘ I 'm second dux which 
means in Scottish academical language, next to 
the top of the dam. As his habits of appli- 
cation at home seemed scarcely to warrant such 
a position at school, one of the family at length 
ventured to ask of what number of pupils the 
class consisted. After some hesitation, the little 
fellow replied: ‘Ou, there’s jist me and anither 
lass.' 

Little children have often very tender con- 
sciences, and are perfectly aware when they have 
hecn ‘ naughty.’ 

A little girl one day saiil to her mother : ‘ Papa 
calls me good, auntie calls me good, and every- 
body calls me good ; bat I am not good.' 

* I am very sorry,’ said the mother. 

‘ And so am I,’ said the child ; ‘ but I have 
got a very naughty think* 

‘ A naughty w’hat ? ’ 

‘My is naughty inside of me.’ 

And on her mother imiuiring what she meant, 
die said : ‘Why, when 1 conld not ride yesterday, 
I did not cry nor anything ; but w’hen you iwat 
gone, I wished the carriage would turn over, and 
the horses would mn away, and everything bad. 
Nobody knew it ; but God knew it, and He cannot 
call me good. I’ell me, mamma, how can 1 bo 
good inside of me V 

A little fellow four years old prayed thus for 
himself; ‘O Lord, bless George, and make liiiu 
a good boy; and don’t let him be naughty again, 
never no never! Because you know when he 
is naughty, he sticks to it so! 

Chiloren will sometimes add to their usual 
prayers petitions for something they pnrticulaiJy 
desire. Avery little boy, who lived with his aunt, 
bail been often told, by her of the fine tune 
coming, when he should be big enough to go to 
school and carry his dinner in a little basket on 
his arm. One night, when he ha<l finislied ‘ Now 
I lay me down to sleep,’ &c., Eddie asked las aunt 
to teach him the ‘big prayer.’ She accoidingly 
said ‘Our Father' for him, stopping very often, 
that he might repeat it When she said : * Give 
US, this day, our daily bread ; ’ Eddie drawled out, 
half asleep ; ‘ Give u% 'is day, our daily bread, 
and a b-a-s-t-e-t too ! ’ 

Finally, another little fellow, who like many 
iduldren, mu^d his boots a very troublebome part 


of his toilet, played : * O Ood, bless £itii«r nnd 
mother, and sistor Niiii»y, eadi please ntalto my 
boots go on easy.’ 


GENEBOSITY AMONlilST OONYICTS. 

Wb have all heard of hononr among fhtetes ; 
but the present writer has just witnessed an 
exhibition of generosity on the part of a convict 
whiidi acted ou his moral nature as a re&eshing 
tonic. Ihe assises are goin^ on at the town where 
1 write, and to-day, having nothing better to 
do, I sauntered into court to hear the learned 
summing np of judges, and routine of court-prac- 
tice generally. The chaige that was being tried 
was one of insubordination at Spike Island Con- 
vict Prison against two convicts, called r«^ec- 
tively James Kirk and Daniel Bartley. They 
were cliaiged with wounding a warder, by name 
John Condon. The prisoners pleaded not gnilty, 
and conducted their own case. And very well 
they did it for the mo^t part, though a few ques- 
tions were asked by them when cross-examining, 
which made their cause appear worse rather than 
better. Several convicts bad been brought up on 
the previous evening from their prison to give 
evidence. It was certainly a rather unusnal sight 
to see over a dozen men dressed in ugly frieze 
jackets, on the arras of which were marked their 
prison number, length of sentence, and other 
mysterious signs — to see those one after another 
ascending the stand as witnesses to be examined, 
not by barristers, but by tw’o of their brotlier- 
convicts standing in the dock, Tliere they sat, 
looking round the court writh eager cunning eyes, 
as though they could never see enough in the 
'•liort time during whieh they were allowed to 
leave their prison. What a chance it was for men 
sentenced to five, seven, and eight years’ penal 
sendtude to lay up food for thought that would 
relieve the torture of dark cells and the silent 
.system ! 

The witnesses one could easily see w'cre genuine 
speciiiieiis of the criminal clasa People become 
very expert phrenologists when looking at the 
‘dangerous classes,’ It n easy to retd in the 
laces of those who svear a prison g'lrb and have 
their hair cropped, all sorts of de.a’ly sin. ‘ What 
a murderous eye ! ’ sve think. ‘ ‘’hen surely goes 
.1 cunning forger.’ ‘ JIow terribly dt redoped is the 
hump of destruction in the can* ol Ps. 15902 ! ' 
Another reflection was forcibly suggested bv this 
rather unique, trial. It was this — that Englishmen 
ought indeed to bo proud of the m.ijesty of their 
equal law’s, which give even to convicted men not 
merely justice, but the greatest amount of coii- 
sidoratuiii. These two convicts w’ere being prose- 
cuted for an as'-.^ult committed when they were in 
prison ; but had they been sons of the Queen 
heiself, dressed in broad-clotli instead of in prison 
frieze, they could not have had a more patient 
trial. The judge in a courteous manner gave 
them all the assistance he could, and they w'ero 
allowed to examine and cross-examine as many 
w'arders and fellow-prisoners as they chose. 

The prisoner Bartley then addressed the jury 
with considerable ability, complaining of having 
been ill-treated, and appe,aling for justice. Kirk 
also addressed the jury, but confined himself to 
the evidence. The jury, without leaving the box, 
fouml Kirk guilty of common assault, and Bartley 





ic»di% tluMi oiMteiMMKi KisU to iMi 
m tk oaleodor tod Ih^ to .lu»d liMiv 

to oamttiffiDce «k tki «x{n2Bli0fi 0f hio {kniiat 
wmtiRioo; «nd v1k> flpjWKred to l»ro 

boon f«v &e wo«M of too two, to be impniionea 
tm eighteen odendar xnontba And now tibe 
cmunutance oeejirred, to deacribe which ie the 
object of this paper. No aooner had the judge 
pronotmeed hie sentrace than the voice of the 
priecoier Kirk wae heard making a most generous 
proposal in reference to his companion in crime. 

Kirk. Qive me the same, my lord. 

S%e Judge. No ; 1 will not 

Kirk. 1 have been the cause of bringing him 
into it ; only for me, he would not have done 
anything at all. Qive him the six months, and 1 
will take the eighteen. 

Judge. That I cannot do ; but as you desire 
it, I will take, for you, six months off Bartley's 
sentence, and only give him twelve. 

There was considerable applause in court at 
this settlement of affairs between his lortlship on 
the bench and one of the prisoners at the bar. 
And no wonder, for it is seldom that a judge 
is called upon to refuse to a prisoner a longer 
term of punishment than justice demands, at the 
self-sacrilicing suggestion of the prisoner himself. 
It would indeed have been difficult to refuse 
our mite of admiration to poor Kirk as we heard 
him saying in an iiuimlhive manner : ‘ I have 
heeu the cause of bringing him into it ; only tor 
mo, lie would not have done anything at all. 
(Jive him the six months, and I will take the 
^‘ighteen.’ ‘There according to Shakspeare, 
r .some soul of goodness in things evil, would men 
lohservingly distil it out and here, I tlioiight, 
*ns I heard Kirk plead for his friend against him- 
self, is a inaiiiiest cxainid * of the principle, 
Prisoner Kirk was in the \cs of ordinary people 
a villain of the blackest hu'‘, and yet he proved 
himself cajiable oi an art of generosity conoeruii’g 
which most of us uncouvirted persons iu court 
woulil liave thought twice before doing. Pharisaic 
s(‘lf-righteousness can with diflicuUy believe any- 
thing good of those who have had the misfortune 
of being caught and imjiri.inned. On the other 
liaiid, a person w’ho ih guilty of even hatelul vices 
need n<‘vei despair ot being considered ‘respect- 
able,’ if only he bo cunning enough to e^cajto 
detection, or rich enough to purchase impunity. 

Till* incident, that has heeu related as it was 
lately heard by the jiresent writer, proves th.it 
a convict is not of nece-ssity wholly had. It illus- 
trates the fact, that iu the case of even the worst 
and most dangerous characters there are latent 
sparks of goodness w'hich only requite the breath 
ot sympathy and confidence to fan into a generous 
glow. 

1 ’ll no say men save villains a’ ; 

The real, hardened wicked, 

Wha hae nae check but human law. 

Are to a few restricted. 

Those who have allowetl themselves to be influ- 
enced by the spirit of Him who was called the 
‘ Sinner’s Friend’ — these ‘magnets for discover- 
ing virtue’ find such a large mixture of goodness 
in things evil that they cannot be cynical. And 
in eases where the dark cloud of sin and crime 
seems to have no silver lining, ‘ what’s done,* they 
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leamed to beam mm in imj^motied 
nature. *^08tw/ says fbe atoiy, ‘arrived om 
evenij^ at tbe gates m i dertkhi eity ; and be sent 
bis disoijiles forward to pRtpttre saptier, while be 
bitnself, intent on doing goo^ waBcra throogb the 
streets into tbe marixt-plaM. And be saw at 
the comer of tbe maii^iet, some people gathered 
together looking at some objecit on tbe ground; 
and he drew near to see what it ittmbt be. It 
was a dead dog with a baiter round bis neck, 
by which he appeared to have been dunged 


through tbe dirt; and a viler, a more abject, a 
more unclean thing never met the eyes of man. 
And those who stood by looked on with abhor- 
rence. 

“ Faugh !” said one, stopping his now ; “ it pol- 
lutes the air ! ” “ How long,” said another, “ shall 
this foul beast offend our sight ? ” “ Look at his 
torn hide,” said a third ; “ one could not even cut 
a shoe out of it.” “ And his cars,” said a fourth, 
“all draggled and bleeding.” “No doubt,” said 
a fifth, “ he has been hanged for thieving.” 

‘And Jesus heard them, and looking down com- 
passionately on the dead creature, he said : “Pearls 
are not equal to the whiteness of his teeth,” 

‘Then the people turned to him with amaze- 
ment, and said among themselves : “ Who is this ? 
This must be Jesus of Nazareth ; for only he 
could find something to pity and approve even 
in a dead dog.” And being ashamed, they bowed 
their heads before him, and went each on his way.’ 

Prisoner Kirk had undoubtedly been ‘dragged 
through the dirt' during his life of crime; but 
I coul<l nof help repeating to myself, as he stood 
jileading for his friend Bartley, and asking to be^ 
allowed to bear his punishment : ‘ Underneath ' 
a prison jacket a heart has throbbed at least 
one generous impulse, compared to whiob pearls 
are VMlueless,’ * 


LONDON DOG-STEALERS. 

Amono the depraved lower classes in the metro- 
polis there are men, and women too, who carry 
on a regular trade of stealing dogs ; and in this 
they are very proficient. They are ever on the 
watch to pick up dogs that happen to he st lolling 
out with their masters or mistres.ses. They note 
the dwellings where dogs are kept, imd lay all 
sorts of plans to capture and carry them off. 
Small spanieds or terriers, usually known as toy- 
dogs, and which in a sense are the happmess of 
households, are specially watched lor. We have 
known the case of a pretty little dog of this 
class that wa.s stolen again and again, although 
carefully looked after, as it was thought ; and was 
recovered by its disconsolate master and mistress 
only at consiilerahle expense. How it was taken 
away appeared to be incouqirehensible. At length 
it was ascertained that it avjs caught up, put into 
a milk-pan, and earned oil' by the peisjon who 
supplied the house with milk — one of tbe servants 
ol .the estahli'<hment probably facilitating the lar- 
ceny, Some years ago, the law against dog-stealittg 
was increaseil in severity ; nevertheless, dogs con- 
tinue to he stolen in considerable numbers, and 
miich heavier penalties for the offence would 
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,,Dptd to Iw «atfo«ec4 1\> out apptebensioD, the 
litealisg of an atiac^ed pet^dog is a crime only 
abort dr j^ildsttealiug, and we should be glad to 
see it visited at least with penal servitude, as a 
terror t» iha ecoundrels who habitually perpetrate 
this atnoplouS onl^e. 

MeanwMe, we are delighted to see that at the 
Middlesex May Sessions, before Mr P. H. Edlin, 
0., the Assistant- Judge, and a number of 
Justices, a proper spirit was shewn in the matter 
of repressing dog-stealing. As the case is curious, 
instructive, and in its issue peculiarly gratifying, 
we copy the report of it entire from The Times. 

* Charles Burdett, forty, was indicted for havin" 
stolen a dog the i»roperty of Henry Layton, and 
a dog the property of Thomas PhiHips ; and also 
for having nnbwfully and corruptly taken money 
of Edward Freeman upon account of aiding him 
to recover a dog which was in the possession of a 
person not being the owner, Mr Kelly appeared 
for the prosecution ; Mr Ribton for the <lofence. 
The prisoner pleaded “ Guilty.” Mr Kelly said 
that, as his Lordship was aware, the prisoner had 
already been convicted of dog-stealing ; but a 
short statement of the circumstances in which 
Burdett was now before the court might not 
prove uninteresting. At ahoiit two o’clock on the 
morning of the 26th of April, Mr Abberline, an 
inspector of the metropolitan police, observed 
the prisoner walking in Siioreditch w ith a bull- 
dog, w'hich Burdett said was his own. ’i’he 
inspector, not believing this story, ariested the 

f irisoner, and found on him a piece of piepaicd 
iver, such as is used by dog-.stealers to eutiee 
the animals. The bull-clog turned out to be 
the property of Mr Lnyton. It was a vciv 
valiiaole prize animal, and was safe in Mr Lac ton’s 
yard at Finsbury on the night of the 2r)th April. 
Ou a search of the house in which the prisoner 
lived, seveial dogs w'ere found theie, and among 
them a little toy-tcrrier, the property of Mr 
Phillips, of Wilton Place, which Burdett became 
possessed of by an ingenious subterfuge. Euiina 
Bowles, a servant in tlie employment of Mr 
Phillips, was with her master’s ilog in Hyde P.irk 
on the 25th of April. The little dog was dispmt- 
ing itself by rolling over iu the grass, when the 
prisoner informed Bowdes that it w'as m a tit, and 
it was necessary to give it water. He adminis- 
tered the water, and then suggested that it would 
bite her if he handed it back, and that the be.st 
courae for him to adopt would be to take it 
to her master’s house. She gave him the name 
and address of Mr Phillips ; but the jiri-soner, 
instead of going there, carried off the dog to lii.s 
own place at Shoreditch. In the case of the third 
dog, which was a collie, belonging to Mr G, 
Seymour Fitzgerald, of Queen’s Gate, Kensington, 
Freemau, a groom, was exercising one of klr Fitz- 
gerald’s holies on the 6th of November last. He 
was followed by the dog, which he suddenly missed. 
On the 12th of the same month an advertisement 
was inserted in The Times offering a reward of 
two pounds for the recovery of the collie. On the 
15th the prisoner went to Mr Fitzgerald’s stahles 
and told Freeman that he knew a person who. 
had bought the collie at the cattle- market, 
but who, although " he had a customer for the 
animal at Brighton, was willing to give it uji to 
the owner lor the sum he hod paid for it. At 
Eurdett’a request, Freeman accompanied him io a 


pttbUe-hoQse in Holy virelt Lane, ^Jlero 

a woman appeared on ^he scene, and asm tihat 
father hod paid three pounds for the dog ; bht ou 
the representation of the prisoner that Freemau 
was only a servant, the woman ultimately restored 
the dog for two pounds. Other stolen dogs, which 
had siuce been recognised by their ownets» were 
found at tlie prisoner’s house ; pud there could be 
no doubt that he was a persistWt and systematic 
dog-stcaler. Mr JRibton, addressing the court in 
mitigation, suggested that motives of humanity 
might have prompted the action of the prisoner in 
respect of the toy-terrier. The Assistant- Judge 
said that the law did not allow the Bench to give 
the pri.soner penal servitude, though he had been 
lircviouslv convicted of <lo^-stealiiig. The sentence 
was that he be imprisoned and kej»t to hard labour 
for eight months on each of the three charges in 
the present indictment, which would for .all three 
be two yeans’ imprisonment with hard labour.* 

Tw'o years with liurd labour is not bad as a 
visitation of justice. We trust that this very just 
punishment will have a halubiry eflect in repress- 
ing the .system of dog-.‘.t<*aling in London. All 
honour to Mr E<llin and other mcnibens of the 
Bench fui their foititnde in applying the law in a 
matter which .so intimately concerns the feelings 
ot the coinmuiiity. w. c. 


THE OLD OAK-TKEL’, 

I l-ovE the .'in.'ijed iu SuininerV cieen, 

Oi tui'tsl willi rii'-ft Autuniu’ii .Dhhii ‘.In eii ; 

In iieiiMve mood I vl.xdlj «eek llicii sh.i le, 

Amt nsnilth' throuch eu li h 'ify gli*n and ulele. 
but jet, liove'or the finest lu ij' ihliuht, 

The oiiening plain htin.'s still .i welcome sijjht. 

No deiicr i,iiot the l.uidscijic 1. dds foi me 
Than that ahiti -.lottanMl, s],,v{ lous rms-ij lea 
^\he^u st inds in sohtuih*, llu old oak-tico ! 

In hyttone daj's, how often lu'ie 1 be ib.ijt 1, 

And lovin.dy thy giant fmm feUiNeji 1 ; 
lletmnin.; now lioin hinds I long hi\c i.nuej, 

I e itiie in age and find thee all uiiehangisl. 

'Ti& truly writ that life is but a t>pan, 

At least tliiit pialioi. whieh belongs to man ; 

For blit :i.s jesteiday it fceiins to bo 

Wilt 11 , still a boj, I cut my uauiu with glee 

Deej) 111 tin uiggod baik, d .n oil oak ti-ti 1 

In li ing manhood thiee ^laum h fiifiids wore wont 
Fiom time to time 1 > sick this eliermlied haunt ; 
Eieh look liis elioseii path the woihl to roam. 

With hi>})c& to im ct in nfler-d.ijs at homo. 

Alai ' cm m.iJij ji.ir. hud llcctcd o’or, 

One .sunk to rest on fai Arabia’s shore ; 

Tlic next found saiior-grato in tropic floa; 

While I am left iilono of all the three 
To keep the tryst beside the old oak-tiee ! 

How still the air .around this regal oak 
Lie yet niy voice the cliarmhd silence broke ; 

Till now unhcaid, the diowsy feathered throng 
Awake to pijic with joy their evening song ; 

The daisy closes with a glance of love ; 

The dark’niiig shades surround the mystic grove. 

Oh ! when the Fates send forth their dread decree, 
That hid.s the day no longer break for me, 

May sunset find me ’iicatfa the old oak-tree ! 

Qeqrok Bobkktson. 
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THE FRENOH-CANADIANS OF TO-DAY. j 
Sailino up the great .St Lawrence from the j 
mighty Oulf which hears its name, as the rolling 
plane of water narrows and the hanks appear on 
each hide, the traveller is stiuck hy the appear- 
aiue ol dreary lihdessness w’hich characterises the j 
gioups of houses or sparsely settled villages which j 
at intervals gleam w'hitely through the soiuhre | 
shadow of dense pine-w'oods. Remote from towns I 
or any centres of civilisation, simple and peaceful 
as the inhahitaiits of Acadia, hut alas ! minus j 
then jiractical piospeiity where there is nothing 
to be bought, even if they possessed the money 
neiessary fur purchasing, which they do not— 
these people may be said ’ live almost cutiredy 
within themselves. The muses ol the peasintiy 
are as a rule built of wood ; sometimes of logs ' 
laid upon eac h other, having their interstices filled 
with mot tar, winch lenders them almost iinpei- 
vious to the cold of w'lnter ; though more fre- 
quently they aie loinposed of a shell ol boards, 
upon which is nailed in bheets the inner hark of 
tile but h-tiee. Tins again is covered with clap-, 
boaids Ol ]danks lapping one o\er the other from I 
the ground to the eaves. The mam idea in build- 
ing is waiinth, on account of the severity ol 
winter; and this double' w’all as it w'crc, lined 
with the closely fibred birch-bark, renders the 
houses much more comfortable than might at 
first be .supposi'd. 

As a rule, the French-Canadian village is more 
picturesque, as are also the inhabitants, than those I 
of the English-speaking populations of At'estern ' 
■Canada and the United States. The houses, j 
though low-roofed, have an air of comfort and a 
long-settled appearance which is conspicuous from I 
its absence in the hamlets of the west. The ^ 
curved roofs project several feet beyond the walls, ^ 
and this of itself is to the eye a great improvement ' 
on the square, box-like structure which usually j 
fMXtisfies the methodical mind of the rustic of 
English or Scottish descent. Instead of innumer- 
able black trec-sturai)s which by thei’- ugliness 
tleforni more newly settled districts, .trees and 


shrubs lend a beauty to the landscape ; which, 
moreover, has the advantage over Western scenery 
of being diversified by hill and valley. The houses 
are generally whitewashed or painted ; and thus 
a French-Canadian village, or even farm-steading 
with out- buildings, has a charming air of cleanli- 
ness and neatness. 

Nor do the interiors belie the exteriors. There 
everything is characteri.sed by an exquisite piulty. 
Floor, tables, wooden benches and chairs, in 
the kitchen or common living-room— all have 
arrived at a state of brilliant whiteness w’hieh 
heaity scouring alone can command. The great 
cooking-stove, supported on legs nearly a foot 
liigh, IS half through the partition into the next 
room, for a square opening to admit it has been 
made. This has been polished, until it has like- 
wise arrived at a condition of brightness very 
neaily lesembling perfection. Upon the floor, at 
inteivals, thus lending an air of comfort to the 
room, are placed oval mats and strips of rag- 
c irpet. Thi'5 carpet is quite an institution among 
the habitants, and is made by the women of 
the household .after their other work is finished. 
It is composed of narrow' strips of all colours, 
which are sewu together, and then woven in a 
rude sort oi loom. Against the walls hang gaudy 
pictures of the Madonna and Child, the favourite 
or pitron saints of the family, and generally a 
lepresentation of the reigning Pope, for whom, 
as in duty bound, they entertiin feelings of pro- 
found veneration. About the frames of these 
pictures is twined the graceful ground-pine ; 
while in the comers of the room branches of 
pine and spruce are fastened against the wall. 
These, to the uninitiated, might apjiear to be 
solely for ornament ; but such is not the case! 
— they have a much deeper significauce. The 
common house-fly, thotigli harmless enough in' 
itself, becomes to the householder throughout the 
summer, when augmented by millions of its kind, 
a source of great nuisancB. .This troublesome 
insect entertains, it w'ould seem, a strong xepug- 
iy»nco to the odour of these trees, and hence the 
custom, w'hich at first appears singular to the 
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IdtVclkr. The osItoFe of home^plants enters together in eudi nomhers end lor moh a loigth 
lugdyintolheeomtomyoftheFmch'C^^ of time, with no women or other softening 
Ihthe windosrs slaiost evety house, no matter I inflaeno<k^ the men have rough times. Their 
how peaiv sra to be se^ throughout the long houses are built of great unsquhred logs, often 
and bitter snob flowers as monthly roses, with the bark left upon them, and have holes 

fuchsias, IhurnKtlons, begonias, in full bloom. cut in the roofs for chimneya Their rations, 

The bsdrooms of the houses exhibit as a rule I provided by tlio employers, are cooked by 
no less careful attention than those into which different individuals in turn„ and consist of 
visitom are ushered. Here is to be found more salt pork, bread, and molasses, with diluted high 
mg^'oaxpet, more highly coloured saints, and gene- wiues and tea by way of beverage. Daring the 
iiuUy a little common crucifix and holy-water evenings they amuse themselves with reading, 
font hanging against the wall. Upon tlio bed is singing, or playing cards ; but the life is monoto- 
spread a patched counterpane, formed of wonder- nous, and na« not oven the spice of danger os 
ful combinations of calico in every shade and fonnerly, for the work is now conducted with 
pattern. These are replaced on extraordinary j care. In the spring, the ‘ shanties’ (from chantisTj 
occasions, in the houses of well-to-do habitanU, by | a log-bouso) are deserted, and as the streams and 
counterpanes of white cotton, upon which are sewn j rivers thaw, the great ‘ drive’ of logs commences, 
in crimson, green, and orange the most impossible . As long as the lakes and rivers are smooth, this 
figures, selected apparently from the animal and j is not tlifticult to manage ; but there are many 
vegetable kingdoms. It is a curious feature with impetuous falls and foaming rapids to pass ere the 
many of the poorer French, even in the cities, great rafts roach their destination, and men of 
that the gaudily caparisoned beds are kept only keen eye, skilful arm, and daring lieart are needed 
for ornament, and that the members of the family to guide them aright. It is a fine sight to sec one 
leave these much, and gorgeously adorned articles of these great rafts sweeping down the Ottawa on 
of furniture entirely unoccupied, invariably sleep- J its course to the St Lawrence, with the men grasp- 
ing on the hard floor, and covered only by a ' ing their long oaw, ready for any emergency, 
blanket or buffalo robe. In winter-time the stove Log-houses arc built upon the rafts for tlie accom- 
oven, in the absence of fire-places, affords a com- ' modation of the drivers, and the smoko issuing 
fortable retreat for the feet. Small as the house.s from their chimneys, and the clothes-lines on 
are — and among their various economics tliat of which red flannel shirts and other articles are 


room is not the least — these householders manage 
to stow away a considerable number of people. 1 the shore. Of course all nationalities of the 
Marrying as they do often when little more than ' people of Canada arc employed in the lumber- 
children, it is not surpming that they have very tnnle, but the majority is made up of French- 
numerous families, eighteen and even twenty not Canadiaijp. 

being considered anything very unusual. t The greatest ]>ossiblc contrast exists between 

In all parts of the country where Indians are those who cannot be induced to stay at home 
to be found they are on the most amicable teruK and those, who remain from choice oti tin* farms, 
vnth the French-Canadians, and many intermar- and cultivate the land to the best of their ability, 
riages occur between them. Almost all the tribes They posse.s8 few modern agricultural implements, 
which have become C’hristianised have embraced and cling tenaciously to the old-fashioned methods 
the Roman Catholic faith, but this is of course of farming. Men, women, and children tbrough- 
xatber an elfect than cause of their intimacy. \ out the summer months are busily employod 
At the present time the guides, tr.ajtpers, and i .mowing, icajdiig, and garnering their scanty crops 
buffalo- hunters of forest and prairie, half Indian, j and stock ol vegetables. Tol>acco also is cultivated 
half French-Cauadian, are the true descenilunts j by almost all the hal^i^Jn(^ for home consumption, 
of those hardy men vrho were the pioneers of the, I and the plant may be seen ^earing its broad 
fur-trade in that wide stretch of country wbich is leaves and delicate pink fluv its beside almost 
washed by northern seas and hemmed in by a every cottage ; for the rual jiurtion of the coin- 
vast mountain-range. They possess extraordinary munity are from childhood invotemte smokers, 
powers of endurance, and are able to undeigo any ! Dining tlie long winter days, wdien the dark river 
amount of fatigue. But as civilisation advances | is last bound in ice, when bitter winds howl about 


ca])ering in the wind, look very ])icturcHijue — from 


towards the great North-west, this class, like the , their dwelling.s ami roads are rendered impassable 
game they hunt, must gradually disajipear, for > by immense drifts oi .snow, the women employ 


weyare of too volatile a nature ever to settle down i themselves in sj)inuing, dyeing, and weaving the 
in farm or workshop. As a picturesque figure— } wool from which their garments are made, 
as a my rover of forest and river and prairie, the , Farmers who live in the vicinity of towns and 
half-breed or mStis of the Red River, of the cities devote their time to the cultivation of vege- 
Assiniboine, and of the Saskatchewan niust soon tables and fruits necessary for market supplies, 
fade away into history and romance, like his old ' 'I'hese on market-days are frequently intrusted to 
prototype the courtur dw 6 om . i the women, who sit enthroned among their farm- 

Since the occupation of hunting fur-bearing i produce, and guide the rickety wagons to the 
animals has in a great measure gone from them, I nearest town. Arrived there, they either quickly 
the French-Canadians have turned their attention j dispose of their goods to the stall-keepers, or, 
to that of timber-fellilig, or ‘lumbering’ as it is ' which is more profitable, hobble their horses, and 
(^ed in America. In the autumn the lumberers > themselves await customers, who find it more 


are collected in the great centres for this work— 
the Qatineau, the.D^isert, the St Maurice, and the 


economical to purchase direct from the country- 
lieople. These market-days without exception 


Ottawa ; and there for six or seven months during j comprise the happiest moments of a French- 
Ihe loi^( and bitter winter, they labour, felling ^hc ; Canadian woman’s life, for at no time is she 
arif^y 'pinea with dexterous arm. Working | more in her element. Everywhere are evidences 


«l bcmnteotts oi every ]dbl4 

in abundance, huge golden pwnpkine, and m^one 
with delicate gray tracery am: a pale green rind. 
Qreat basketa of ruddy tomatoes, aim pilee of 
Indian com with its sheeted brown ana green 
silk tasaela Apples of joany kinds, pears, peaches, 
regal plums, rosy and pale golden crab-apples, 
aud huge baskets of small purple wild-grapes. 
Besides the foregoing produce, and surrounded by 
great blocks of clear ^blue ice, there are bottles of 
thick rich cream for sale ; and yellow butter, 
which is well and carefully made, in dainty pats. 
Nor are these by any means all the articles which 
French-Canadian farmers and their wives send to 
market. All sorts of home-made clothing, woollen 
comforters and socks, sausages and wooden shoes, I 
maple-sugar, wild-fruit in its season, hats with 
queer conical or broad crowns and imineu.sp apreail- 
ing brims, made of coarse straw plaited by the 
women and children — all these and many more 
things have their part in the conglomeration. 
Chattering, laughing, scolding, haggling, so passes j 
the day, until stock is sold out, or the westering 
sun begins to cast lengthening shadows. Then 
nosebags are removed from horses' mouths, unsohl 
vegetables gathered up and replaced in the wagons, 
and the busy scouu becomes deaertetl. 

Both men luid women of the French-Canadians 
are as a rule short of sUture, and have swarthy 
complexions, and black eycf. and hair ; though ' 
in some pails of the country the traveller finds j 
families and even whole villages of persons w'ith | 
fair skin, blue eyes, and light brown or red ' 
Lair, The women aie seldom pretty, though j 
aliuo-'t always bright and animated-looking. They 
age nijudly, and though slight in youth, become ^ 
in middle ago stout and shapeless. As young ' 
people, both sexes are fond oi wearing gay [ 
cdothing ; the young men ontining their atten- 
tion to bright neckties, silver finger-rings and 
other jewellery, and h-ing gi'eatly addicted to high 
taper-heeled hoot'- ; while the woinou endeavour ' 
to follow the goddess Fashion as iloscly as pos- , 
silile, in cheap and gaudy mateiials. 

It is difficult to say iii what manner they aniU'-e ' 
themselves, unle--s it he simply in dancing, singing, 
and talking. Strange to say, the Fieiich-OanadiaiH 
have lost much of the vit and e'^piujUnc of their 
aucestoi''^ *, though that, in their opinion, does | 
not constitute a sulhcieut reason for preserving 
rileiicc. On the contrary, they are always chatter- 
ing, and do not, apiiareiitlj', liave any false deli- 
cacy about private concerns ; for their opinions are 
delivered in the street, in the market, wherever 
they may he, with great loudness aud volubility, 
accompanied with unlimited shrugs anil other 
gesticulations. The hahitanta delight in singing 
ballads orc/iarwoni, which have long been in vogue 
among them These ballads are essentially charac- 
teristic of people conservative of old customs and 
traditions, and are the same in spirit, and often 
ill words, as those their ancestors brought from 
Bretagne and Normandy, and which were sung in 
the days of the first settlers. Some have been 
adapted to Canadian life and scenery; but tlie 
majority are European in sentiment and expres- 
sion. The French-Canadian lumberer, as he swings 
his axe in the depths of the pine-woods, still 
sings snatches of songs, which even now can he 
heard at Norman, Breton, and Provencal iestivals. 
Among many others which are song by. all classes 


of peopi^ ohe of the most popular team Oaap^ to 
.the Bed Biver is Bn, rmOimt ma Boek, It ii par- 
tieoiatiy adapted to mug during taped mot^, 
as that of sleigh with its chime of hells^ oar the 
Bght bitch-oazl: canoe shooting over rivets. 
There are many versions of this gay and lively 
melody, shewing clearly that there u no doubt m 
to its popularity in all parts of the country. There 
is however, in all the French-Canadian songs, 
much repetition, which cannot be properly trans- 
lated into English. 

Frugal, industrious, hospitable, light of heart, 
these people arc also imbued with ^p religious 
feeling. Nor is this confined to the women (done, 
as is often the case in France ; on the contrary, the 
men are asbiduous in rendering obedience to the 
many rules of their Church. So much so indeed, 
that those spiritual fathers who in the course of 
missionary tours have made Canada a fidd of 
labour, express much satisfaction at the condition 
of religious affairs. 

Thus in an imperfect and unfinished manner 
has the writer endeavoured to give his observations 
of the manners and customs, in public and in 

f rivate life, of the French-Canadian people, 
minigrants originally from La belle Frame, and 
ppreaumg as they are throughout the great 
Dominion of Canada, it is a pity that in spite 
of many e.vcellent qualities, they, with certain 
brilliant exceptions, do not possess more inde- 
pondeiit habits. Much could be written upon 
this subject which would doubtless interest the 
reaih'r, and yet comparatively little can be 
accomplishi d in the way of improvement so long 
as they calmly submit to being thought for instead 
of thinking, aud being led, in place of valiantly 
striking out in a new path for themselves. With- 
out doubt, the French-Canadian peasantry might 
he much worse, as they might also he better, citi- 
zens than they now are ; but to what nation might 
not suili words he truthfully applied! It is 
more than probable that as educational institu- 
tions spring up iu a country whose magnificent 
resources aie yearly becoming* more developed, 
this class of people cannot fail to improve, and 
may ultimately achieve great success in all 
branches of mercantile labour. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
crrvrTER xu. — the old shavt. 

It is dreary enough, on a winter's evening, to be 
overtaken by the darkness, far from home, even 
w'heii the load is one that we know well, and 
the district perfectly familiar. But Sir Lucius, 
stumbling on through the chilly rain and thick 
mist, in a rugged and stony ravine, down which 
the mill-stream, swollen by recent wet weather, 
made its way with sullen roar, bitterly lamented 
the inadvertence which had caused him to he 
alone after dark in such a spot. Had he hut 
brought with him the hoy who had on a previous 
occasion guided him to the Mawth Mill, or some 
similar hoy, there would have been little risk of 
missing the track. As it -tiras^ however, he found 
it hard indeed to keep to the narrow and ill-defined 
path, and looked around more than once for some 
light, from cottage door or fam-hou*e windoir, by 
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pm t}w limi <t Jy^^fijig &e Mill of Doath, no 
ttf InuxuA IlMtiliiiioa. Tho hamlet of Mawth 
itedif, lilBMto iMMil 1^0 BCttfis of the Montmorts had 
dwelt, a«4 ivlNtte lta!|)h Swart’s hired men resided, 
waft Is a wooded hollow nearer to the rained castle. 
Them were few dwellings between Pen Mawth 
and Twgsanow. Sir Lucius had to pick his steps 
as best he could among the rubbish^heaps and 
rotting lumber and cinder% which told where 
men. hiid toiled, and ore been raised, and money 
spent, in the prosperous past that was, long since, 
a mere tradition. 

Once or twice, as he threaded his difficult way 
among the stones and scoriae and deep ruts made 
long ago, the baronet fancied that he heard foot- 
steps behind him. But, when be stopped and 
listened, the sounds invariably ceased, and there 
was nothing but the moan of the low wind and 
the distant gargling of the swollen mill-stream 
that he was leaving behind. The cold rain fell 
fast and faster, and he was shivering, and was glad 
to button his overcoat more closely around him ; 
glad, too, to summon up such pleasant thoughts 
as he could muster, to counteract the depressing 
influences of the bad weather and the desolate 
landscape. How well he had eome out of that 
business with the Black Miller! How skilfully he 
had played his cards, and how boldly withal. Yes, 
boldness was, with a niffian of that stamp, the best 
l)olicy, the best and tbe safest. lie bad a hold on 
Swart, or Growler, and could count on his active 
aid in the removal of a hated obstacle, without 
compromising himself in the event of failure. 

That odious fisherman fellow— that insufferable 
upstart who won praise and good-will, somehow - 
and on whose behalf Maud Stanhope was provok- 
ingly ready to speak her mind — his run of luck, 
surely, must be almo.st over. It was unendurable 
that the future Lord Penrith sliould be tbwailed 

and Again those stealthy footsteps ! Sir 

Lucius turned briskly round, but he saw nothing 
and heard nothing. He called aloud, but there 
was no reply. He seemed to be alone with the 
gathering night and ceaseless rain. 

He stumbled on, then, after a short pause, but 
suddenly came to a stop. Straight in front, at his 
very feet, yawned a blackness that was blacker 
than the night, and the blood ran cold in bis 
reins as he reflected that he must have strayed 
from the path, and that a single step in advance 
would have hurled him, many a fathom dee]), 
down the silent shaft of some deserted mine. 

‘ Lucky I stopped when I did, precious lucky ! ’ 
smd the baronet, as he picked up a pebble, and 
tossed it down the yawning pit so near him. It 
was long — or to his heated imagination it seemed 
long — before a iaint sound, as oi a stoue splashing 
into water, came feebly to his ear. Sir Lucius 
could not repress a shudder, but he was angry | 
with himself because fit the fear that chilled his I 
veins. Half mechani^Uy he thrust his hand into 
a side-pocket of his coat, but found no hunting- 1 
flask replete with spirituous comfort. As he d^d 
so, he thought that again he heard footsteps creep- 


jAgup beliiiidililiB; bnf as he tosned hia I mb and 
shadaa hk eves with hJa own hand, the t^ttev 
to pry into toe darlcaeai, 6 iwae stone near him 
was violtmtly disnlaeed by the spam of a heavy 
foot, and A smothered, savage imprecation made 
him recoit Then the treacherous earto trembled, 
crumbled, and gave wi^ beneath hia durinking 
feet, and with one cry for siieoatir or for mercy, 
the Baronet stumbled and fell headlong into the 
black gulf of the abandone4 mine ! 

Tbe Black Miller—for he it was, as may well 
be guessed, who had dogged his late visitor so 
closely— came crouchingly to the very edge of the 
pit Mis powerful right arm had been uplifted, 
and in tbe strong hand was the loaded riding- whip 
ready to strike; but Ralph Swart’s murderous 
purpose had been balked by the sudden catas- 
trophe that had removed his victim beyond his 
reach. With a sort of reluctance, the ruffian 
allowed the upraised arm to drop weightily by 
hia side, and stooped over the brink of the shaft, 
listening greedily for the anticipated sound. Yes, 
it came at last, <lecp down, and muffled, the sullen 
splash of something heavy falling into water, and 
then there was silence, iinbrokeu by moan or cry, 
a silence so profound and so terrible that oven the 
haidcued wretch kneeling there was in a inauucr 
constrained to break it. 

Stooping perilously low, so as to throw the 
sound of his resonant voice tlovni the shaft, he 
uttered a short exclamation, to which the gloomy 
pit gave back, as if in mockery, but a hollow 
echo. Ralph Swart did not a second time disturb 
the sullen proluuiid. He rose, and taking a box 
oi matches irotii his pocket, struck a light, not 
once, but repeatetlly, and by the shoit-lived 
glimmer of each succossive match, look a hasty 
but lieedful survey of tlie .sjiot, 

‘Nothing left about muttered the Black !MilJer 
in grumbling accents. ‘Nothing — not u glove, not 
a stick, not so much oh a holf-burut cigar to tell 
tales, when the hunt begins. Ho, ho ! Dead 
men — according to the old saw — tell no talcs. But 
1 am alraid they’ll wait dinner long for Sir Lucius 
I at Llosthuel Court this evening.’ He laughed 
I again, and chuckled, and laughed moie ogri'>lily 
I than before, as lie bte.ilthily picked Iuj way among 
I the stoiio-hcaps ; but a good julge of laug liter 
would have set down Ralph Su ait’s rude uiiith 
that night as an outburst of mere i ibabl bravado. 

We can never, try as we may, divorce ourselves 
I from the common ties of humanity, from the 
I common rules of right and wrong ; and even the 
I most hardened ruliian will shew an occasional 
I gleam of remorse when a more than usually 
brutal crime has been perpetrated. But the 
Black Miller liatl pliy.sically a stout heart, and 
lie felt less, as he groped his way back to the 
load, than many a mealier ruffian would have 
done. 

‘ The cip ! ’ muttered Ralph Swart, as he slowly 
and painfully threaded a path, through fog and 
thickening rain, amidst the rubbish-heaps, and the 
uufenced mouths of abandoned mines, and the 
mouldering lumber — ‘ tbe cowardly cur, with- 
ogt even the courage necessary to back his selfish 
scheming— it served him right that he should 


finish thus ! He must have been a dolt to come 
here, an idiot to threaten me/ But os for Hugh 
— young Hugh’ — and here the Black Miller 
changed his tone to one of involuntary respect — 
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and drew Mms^ up iio ^ fcdl iidlgl(t, tlorowlB^ 
out ilia brawny anna like a wreatler who ehn* 
lei^ea au opponent. *He ia the younger man/ 
criM the Blacn Miller boastfully j ‘ but I — I never 
met'my match I * 

And veiy terAble this fierce, shrewd, pitiless 
man Would have looked, had any eye pierced 
through the curtain oS mist and darkness to see 
him as he stood, alone in the waste, frowning 
grim defiance on an imaginary foe. His vast 
strength, resolute countenance, and threatening 
attitude caitsed him to resemble some rough-hewn 
statue of a gladiator, ready to commence the 
struggle in a Koman arena, where blood and bone 
and muscle were pitted in (leadly strife, amidst the 
clapping of soft hands, and oft'eriiig of wagers, as 
on a modem race-course. 

Then Ralph Swart’s mood seemed to change, for 
his arras fell to his sides, and liia head was bowed, 
and it was slouebingly, uud with a clownish gait, 
that he regained the well-known track, and plodded 
upwards, along the path that bordered the roaring 
mill-streain, towards the Mawth !Mill. It rained 
hard and harder; but, as often happens, tlie fog 
thinned and waned, and through a rift in the j 
clouds the sickly moon ])eeped out, and threw a 
pale lustre on the dark keep of the ruined castle 
whei-t‘ once the Rarons of Aloutmort dwelt, clutch- 
ing what was llunr'', and nujre, hy the strong 
baud and the hard heart. It was a lesson lost on 
the unletfered peasant who ]us->ed by ; but to the 
Jjlack Miller it did oeetn to sugge^-t idea->, for be I 
‘•topped, and looked cynically at the old robber- 


hold ot tlie Norman nob 
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bsv,’ he growled out, ‘about the tyrant’s life, in [ 
hi'' time ! The ( Jiecdc slips n”'’ memoiy ; hut there j 
eriul<l have bt on no gieat d ti- lence lielwei'n a lord { 
in Hell IS and a vavasour of feud.il times, save that j 
Hie one had no Mi/ciain, and the other hath I 
Hither li>t wouM have suited me, ho, ho ! either | 
would have suited me well enough.’ 

As he spoke, he eame in sight of tlie dark mass 
of his own mill-tower, overshadowed by crags^ and 
w^'ls Mion at his own door. He unlocked the <loor 
with tin* key that he carried in hi-, jiocket, went 
in and redo'.ed it, barring, boUiiej:, ami locking 
it, as if to soaml a siege. Half an hour afterw’ards 
tlie flaring pctrohuni Lamp that had stood so long 
cm the kilcheu table was cxtiiiguishi'd, and every 
wdndow of the Miller's house was dark. 

(To he conttnucd.) 

PRECOCIOUS CLEVERNESS. 

^R^,<’OCIO^aclevcrne^s is not unfrequently believed 
to foreshadow a career the reverse of brilliant, and 
is believed by many to presage an early death. The 
vanity and greed on the part of parents sometimes 
iiidncing them to make the most of gifts unusually 
developed in their children, to the overtu.ving cJf 
such infantile genius, may account for a belief of 
this nature. But many instances may nevertheless 
be brought forward to prove the fallibility of an 
assumption so unfavourable. 

Such youthful prodigies as Pope, Cowley, 
Campbell, Montgomery, Master Betty the young 
Roscius, Buxton, Bidder, and the ‘ Learned Child 
of Liibeck'for instance, are doubtless famdiar to 
our readers ; but there are other exampltn of early 


talent liiiiit nmy 

lemmtk. the naae of Jiamet 

tod inediaxiiil He waa a ntohre ef 
Beaffidiixe i& Scollaad, and though only ^ mxp 
of ft kboivrer, hia exfexaoidinaiy genins quiclsly 
displiyred itaelt He learned to lead in iWaftey 
by hearing his &ther teach one of his brothers ; 
and when only eight years of age he is said to 
have constructed a Wooden dock. Employed 
when old enough as a farm-servant, he was sent 
out to keep sheep, in which humble situation ho 
acquired, we are told, a surpri^g knowledge of 
the stars. His abilities being discovered by some 
neighbouring gentlemen, one of them took him 
to his house and taught him the rudimeats of 
mathematics. lie afterwards published some 
astronomical works and gave lectures in experi- 
mental philosophy, which met with great success. 

Seldom are the indications of genius in youth 
so apparent as they were in the case of Theodore 
I Hook. At seventeen he produced his first drama, 

I Tlie Snhlict^g Return, which was speedily followed 
j by Ollier operatic jiiccc.'s nearly all of which were 
j succe.ssful. These with a host of piquant articles 
I in the .S’afirisi magaziue and other periodicals, 

, were hit off before bis twenty-fifth year. His 
reputation as a man of rare accomplishments and 
pre-eminently coiiviv'ial talents is well known. 

The extraordinary precocity sometimes displayed 
by great miisician.‘i like Mozart may here be alluiled 
to. Before he was eight years of age, Mendelssohn 
excited the wonder of }ii.s teachers by the accuracy 
of bis ear, the strength of his memory, and above 
all by his incredible facility in playing music at 
.sight. 3ileycrb(*er at the tender age of six played 
at a concert, and three year.s later was one of the 
best pianists at Berlin ; while the genius of 
j Beethoven shewed itself so early that his musical 
I education was coinrneiiced by Ids father, at the 
j age of five. When two years younger than this, 

1 .Samuel Wesley the musician could play extem- 
I ])orc nm.sic on the organ ; and the distinguished 
(lerman musical composer, Robert Schumann, also 
I sluiwcd at a very early age a strong passion for 
music, and remarkable talents both for playing 
and composing. Though he lost the use of Jiis 
right hand at the very outset of his studies, he 
workeil on with a giant’s strength, struggling 
against all obstacles ‘ with nncompromisiiig (lev(>- 
fion to what he conceived to bo the highfiit inte- 
rests of ait.’ 

.Something of the same early development of 
inufeical abilities displayed itself in the case of 
Cipriani Potter, distingui.shed as a composer and 
pianist ; and Henrietta Sontag, a famous singer of 
iKu time, trod the boards when a child, and was 
priina-donna of the Berlin stage and the idol ot 
the capital before she wa.s eighteen. The great 
vocalist who has pofised from our midst, Madame 
Tietjena, ia also said to have given indications of 
promising musical talents from earliest infancy. 
Before she could speak, she would hum the open- 
ing notes of Anbers opera Rra Uiavolo, When a 
toddling child, she used to create great amuse- 
ment by her efi’orts to sing and play, and was 
quite content to be allowed to wander amongst the 
instraments of a neighbouring pianoforte mann- 
facturer’s warehouse and maK% music after her 
own fashion-music which was recognised by one 
atn least of those who heard it as more than the 
strumming of a child. 




. 4 wm. Itt ftHilMid days was a 
lOqml Aiwat IMI imey long sinoe by a piaoist of 
ftre «iiC« h*M ywtti and therefore Mode- 
untMto d«MKi» Pemake^ taatiaie at the Langham 
HaU lud MaWflnl atlaaetaoas for those mterested 
in minlaaf laftfau Little Jeanne Douste, a marvel 
of plays with all the steadiness and con- 

fidenoa of a practised professional, and is free 
fiOJia tba drawbacks which generally mark the 
performances of juvenile prodigies. The child- 
pianist’s rendcu'lng of the works of composers like 
Haydn and Mozart is said to have been truly 
remarkable alike for unwavering accuracy and 
apparent ease of manipulation. Whether the 
extraordinary promise evinced by this child will 
be substantiated in the future, time alone can 
shew ; at present however, her powers are wonder- 
ful, her practical skill and artistic taste being far 
in advance of her years. 

Instances of early exhibition of great mental 
powers amongst British poets and authors are well 
Known; but ‘earth’s sweet singers’ and writers 
have, in other lands, not seldom given similar 
evidences of precocious cleverness. Motastasio, an 
eminent Italian poet, when only ten years of age 
displayed such a talent for extemporising in voi-se 
as to attract the notice of the celebrated Gravina, 
who took him under his protection. The young ' 
poet being thus placed in easy circumstances, de- I 
voted himself to Lis favourite stiulv, and under the 
guidance of the celebrated singer Maria Romaniua I 
(afterwards Bttlgarelli), created the modern Italian ' 
opera. The most celebrated dramatic poet of 
S^ndinavia, Adam Oehlenschlaeger, when quite a 
j t child evinced great skill in writing verses. Even 
'in his ninth year he wrote short comedies for 
private theatricals in which the child^erformers 
were himself, his sister, and a friend. Throughout 
his life he displayed strong feelings and great 
earnestness of purpose, which gained him uni- 
versal respect while he lived, and more than regal 
honours st his death. 

John O’Keefe, a well-known dramatist, at thi* j 
age of fifteen wrote a comedy in five acts. Among I 
Ms early productions was a kind of histrionic 
monologue called Tony Lumpkin’s Rambles throiujh 
Dublin, which afforded him abundant scope for the 
exhibition of broad humour, and was received with 
applause not only in Dublin, his native city, but 
at the Haymarket Theatre, London. He subse- 
quently produced nearly fifty comedies, comic 
operas, and farces, many of which acquired a 
ffattedmg popularify. 

John Payne, an American actor and dramatist, 
was another prodigy from childhood. He was a 
' writer for the press, and editor of the Tfus^iian 
I Mimrr when only in his thirteenth year. Throe 
i years later he appeared as Norval in Douqhts at 
' the Park Theatre, New York. Coming to England, 
he made his ddbut at Drury Lane in his twenty- 
first year ; and afterwards prepared dramas for the 
London stage, in most of which Charles Kemble 
appeared. 

Paintets and sculptors, as well as musicians and 
authors, ean shew many cases of precocioucs clever- 
ness in their annals. Princess Marie of Orleans, 
daughter of Louis-PhUippe, evinced from child- 
hood a remarkable love of the fine arts, especially 
of sculpture. This branch of art she cultivated 
with a zeal aM assiduity that soon gave her a 
prominent place among the most distinguished 


artists of h«r tinte^ Her autmUons skafeue 
Joan of Are in tiie Ifttseam of YesnudUM was [ 
finished before she resehed her twentieth year. * 
She also produced nmnerous bas*relidh, busti, and 
statuettes of rare beauty and excdietica. 

The genius of Stevens, one of the neatest 
decorative artists of modem timw, shewed its^f 
at a very early age. Those who have seen the 
Wellington Monument in St Paul’s Cathedral, 
after being so many years in erection, can judge 
what that artist’s powers were in their maturity. 
Turner may be quoted as another example of t 
precocity ; and how the great animal painter Sir i 
Edwin Landseer, gave early indications of his I 
genius, may be judged when we are told that 
he drew animals well before he was five years 
old. 

There are many persons who, if we are to place 
full credence in their biographers, must have been 
extraordinary marvels of precocity and cleverness. 
Anne ilaria Schurman, for e.\ample, who was the 
boast of Gennany, was one of this description. , 
At the age of six, and without instruction, she cut 
in paper the most delicate figures ; at eigbt, she 
learned in a few days to paint flowers, w^hich, it 
should be added, were highly esteemed ; and two 
years later it cost her only five hours’ application 
' to learn the art of embroidering with elegance. 

I Her talents for higher attainments, we are told, 
did not develop themselvc.s till she was twelve | 
I yi'ars of age, when tlit'y wore discovered in the j 
' following manner. Her brothers were studying 
in the apartment whore she sat, and it was noticed 
that whenever their memories failed in the recital 
of their lessons, the little girl prompted them 
without any previous knowledge of tlicir tasks 
except what she had gained from hearing the l)oy.s 
con them over. In her education she ma*ie extra- \ 
ordinary progress, and is .said to have perfectly . 
understood the (lierman, Ijow-Dutch, French, 
English, Latin, Greek, Italian, Hebrew, Syriac, 
(baldean, Arabic, and Ethiopian languages. Her | 
j knowledge of science and her skill in music, paint- I 
1 ing, and sculpture were also extraordinary; and her 
talent for modelling was shewn by the wax i)ortrait 
she contrived to make of herself witli the aid of 
a mirror. When it is added that her letters were 
not only valuable for the elegance of their style 
but for the beauty of the written characters, which 
caused the .said epistles to ho jjreservcd as cabinet 
curiosities, we may judge what a prodigy of clever- 
ness wa-. foreshadowed by the talents she displayed 
as a child. 

In A Foflur’s Memoirs of his Child, by Dr 
Malkin, it is just possible that the ‘trivial fond 
records ’ of a precocious child may be dwelt upon 
with a minntenes.s betraying the partiality of a 
! parent. Whuther it is thought so or not in the 
]>re8ent case, the biographer has furnished plenty 
of evidence to prove the extraordinary talents of 
his son. Ho tells us that Thomas Malkin learned 
to read, spell, and write with & rapidity that can 
scarcely be credited, and that on attaining the age < 
of three years he wrote a letter to his mother with ‘ 
a pencil, and others to some of his relatives a few 
mouths afterwards. A year later he had learned 
the Greek alphabet, and had so far advanced in 
Latin as to write an exercise ove^ day with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy. He drew maps and 
heads with correctness, wrote fables in his seventh 
year and, made some respectable attempts at 
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^ in fajff f<l*f ci ftn inuig^iinT^ oaiiiltsy 
Oetfedm.' id )lrhid^ h» gaw vivid ana 
iintdligent deienjii&ona. H» wrote port of its 
iliistotjr in a muantt of letteEs and tales, and drew 
<a map of tins fiauafal Jtingdom, giving names of 
i[lus own invention to the principal mountains, 
riven, sea-port towns, and villain This was 
(however, one of the last efforts of his genius, for 
jl-tbis youthful prodigy, died before he was seven 
[Viyeare of age. 

John Barsetier is declared to have been master 
of five languages when he was only nine years of 
age. In his eleventh year he published a learned 
|letter in Latin, and translated the Travels of Rabbi 
Benjamin from the Hebrew into the FrencL Four 
jyears later the fame of his learning and writings 
attracted the notice of the king of Prussia, who 
jsent for him to court When passing through 
I Halle on hie journey, he so distinguished himself 
lin his conversation with the professors of the 
university that they offered him the degree of 
iDoctor in Philosophy. The whole university was 
delighted and amazed with his wit and knowledge; 
and on his an'ival at Berlin the king honoured 
him with peculiar marks of distinction, declaring 
that such abilities properly cultivated might exalt 
Barretier in ten years to bo the greatest minister 
of state in Europe. But the young philosopher 
was not dazzled with such prospects, and returned 
to Halle to pursue his studies. His health un- 
fortunately gave way in his nineteenth year, 
'land after lingering lor eighteen months he died ; 
ianotlier illustration ol the expre&sion ‘ too clever 
to live long.’ 

Another prodigy was Dorothy Schlozer, a 
Hanoverian lady, who was thought worthy of the 
highest academical honours et the university of 
Oottingon, and had the de;.'rct ol Doctor in Philo- 
80))hy conferred upon her when she was only 
seventeen years of ags. Bclore she ivas three 
years old she was taught Low-German ; and three 
years later learned French and German ; and alter 
receiving ten lessons in geometry, was able to 
answer ahtruse questions. Other languages W'ere 
next acquired with singular rapidity ; and before 
she w'as fourteen she knew Latin and Greek, and 
had become a good classical scholar. She also 
made hersi'if acquainted with almost every branch 
of jiolite literature, as well as many of the sciences. 
jiAs an instance of this lady’s indetatigable industry, 
lit may be mentioned that she visited the deepest 
Izuiues in the Harz Forest in the common garb of 
^ labourer, to gain proficiency in mineralog}'. 

It is said that Blaise Pascal, one of the most 
profound thinkers and accomplislied writers of 
France, exhibited precocious proofs of genius, 
especially in mathematics, from his earliest child- 
hood. 1 laving been purposely kept in igno- 
rance of geometry, lest his propensity in that 
direction should interfere with the prosecution 
of other studies, his self-prompted geirius dis- 
tcovered for itself the elementary truths of the 
forbidden science. When quite a boy, he was dis- 
covered by his father in the act of demonstrating 
on the pavement of an old hall where he used to 
play, and by means of a rude diagram he traced 
iwith a piece of coal a proposition which corre- 

E onded to the thirly-secoud of Ihe First Book of 
iclid. At the age of sixteen he composed a 
icti^ on conic sections, which excited great 
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IVom such examples ^en, it vill be seen that 
preeodons clevernew has not in by any means 
every case betokened for the possessors either an 
unsuccessful life or an eaify deaUi^ 

On the other hand however; we am ineliued 
to think that the early developmmtt of tmusuM 
talent is but too frequently mught wilk evil 
results to its possessor. At an age when he ought 
to be mingling with his fellows at school and 
joining in weir pastimes, the * prodigy ’ is pouring 
over books of abstruse science, or periraps racking 
his young brain in thinking out some new mathe- 
matical problem, or jierlecting some intricate 
machine. His self-imposed studies engross a great 
1 section of the time that might be more fitly 
‘ employed in needful recreation or in sleep. The 
triumphs he may be presently achieving, or which 
he is yet to gain, are too frequently purchased 
at the expense of the joys wmch Nature gives 
to her more soberly endowed children. 

THAT YANKEE WHALER. 

Okk of the most striking headlands on the South 
African coast is the Blim of NataL Its majestic 
position, standing boldly out from the mainland, 

■ and rising straij^it up from the deep blue ocean 
to a height of several hundred feet ; the brilliant 
hues of the thousand and one varieties of tropical 
loliage which cover its steep sides from top to 
bottom ; the clear sky above, and the bright plum- 
age of the birds Hashing in the sun— all contribute 
to make the spot picturesque in the extreme. In 
the maze of the gigantic underwood on the Bluff, 
at the lime of which 1 am writiri^, leopards, tiger- 
cat.s, monkeys, serpents, and other beasts and 
reptiles, roamed at will ; the precipitous sides 
and wild entanglement insuring protection from 
the attacks of the hxmter. Witbon the last few 
years a road has been made up the Bluff, and a 
lighthouse now crowns the summit. The inner 
or northern side of the Bluff forms one side of 
the Bay of Natal, while low sandhills inclose it on 
the north. The northern coast is irregular, and 
a sandhill projecting far into the bay almost cuts 
it into two parts ; so forming a double harbour. 
From this point the harbour-bar stretches across ; 
and the water being there very shallow, vessels 
of large size are prevented from passing into the 
inner harbour. Fortunately, however, the Bluff 
protects them on the south ; and except when 
north or east winds are blowing, a tolerably 
good anchorage is obtainable. On account of the 
impossibility of emigrant ships sailing over the 
bar, the early emigrants were transported irom 
the ships to the beach in the inner harbour in 
large surf-boats, and frequently had to be carried 
through the surf to the shore by Kaffirs. On Iffie 
sandhill that divides the bay there stand a look- 
out and the Port-captain, or Harbour-master’s 
house ; and about two miles mp the south shore 
is situated the town of Durban, the <mly road to 
which, at the date of this story, was thmugh the 
bush-path. 
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' JS»^j tbe Itofeteil: 4ayt 

vwniM-# Wilof) li^Mtimaatlier xegistoi^ 
1 pg jHiwi rt i lp ^ and tea degi^ 

iii l3ia '.upilpi^cjpp^ lugf as ealm as glass, and the 

tl» men in the look-ont 
vrsaa iNtglMgd io see a long rakish schooner sail 
!Ionnd tha BltttP and drop anchor in the onter bay. 
No aoolMear had she bronghUo than a whale-boat 
vas lowered and put off from her side. The 
hurried down, followed by half- 
a^dosen men, to the beach ; and before tno boat 
luiid reached the shore, a small crowd of white men 
y|id Kaffirs had gathered round. As the boat ran 
on to the shingle, a tall sallow man, whose bony 
frame, sliarp eyes, and featui'es proclaimed him an 
American before he spoke, jumped ashore and 
asked in a sharp nasal tone : ‘ Who ’s Boss [chief 
personage] here V 

‘ I am the Port-captain,’ said 'that functionary, 
steppins forward. ‘ I)o you want me ? ’ 


^0 yes ; we eando that' 

* W« now/ ssid tim stmn 


stewing forward. ‘ Do you want me ? ’ 

*Wal, yes, I do — some. I’m Cap’n of the 
Soutkmi Cross schooner — thor she is. She’s 
sprung a bad leak^ and I want to beach her here 
and examine her timbers. My lads is a’most done 
np with pumpin’. She ’s fillin’ most awful quick ; 
and I want some men to come off and take a hand 
at the pumps. My crew can't keep on much 
longer, I guess.’ 

‘Where are you from, and where bound, 
Captain?’ asked the Harbour- master, 

‘I’ve bin cruisin’ after whales, and thar’s a 

E ile of ile aboard. But sir, if we stop pal.iv’ring , 
ere I shan’t git mj' ship beached. 'What men can 1 
you git me, now, quick i ’ I 

‘There’s plenty of Kaffirs about,’ said llie 
Harbour-master ; ‘ but you must got penuissiou 
before you can take any of ’em oil' to your shijt.’ 

‘Permission!’ echoed the, stranger. ‘Wal, J 
never! Who’s got charge of this lot? Who ilo 
they belong to ?’ 

‘They don’t belong to anybody. This is a 
British cohmy, Captain. But you must get leave 
to take ’em aboard, or else you can’t have ’em,’ 
replied the Harbour-master emphatically. 

‘Who’ll give me permission — you?’ asked the 
Captain. 

‘ No ; I can’t ; you must go aud get a magi.strate’s 

order.’ 

‘Whar’s he to be found? .Test shew me the 
way. Look sharp, Boss, ’cos 1 ’m in a mortal hurry, 
you know.’ 

The Harbour-master turned away, saying: ‘ Up 

in Durban, and ’ 

‘How fur ’s that ?’ broke in the Yankee. 

*A good two miles through the bush-path. 
You’ll have to get a horse.’ 

‘ Whar ’ll I git one ?’ asked the Captain. 

At this moment, Mr M'Kay, the government 
Land Agent, who, full of officious curiosity, had 
come down from the Custom-house, pushed through 
the crowd and said; ‘I’W lend you a horse, Cap- 
tain. Just come this way.’ 

‘You’re very obligin’ sir,’ said the Captain, 
taming and following the Agent. ‘ I’ll accept your 
offer, and feel honoured.’ 

In a few minutes the horse was produced, and a 
nigger engaged to run .ahead and shew the way. 
As the Captain moanted the horse, he turned lo j 
the HarbouiCmaster and said: ‘You’ll be able to 
find boats enough to take fifty niggers off at 
once, eh ? ’ 


‘ Widnow/MidtiM obseis. 

vation, * ain’t it a plagay ahadte tib«t « aun can’t 
save Im ahip wfthodt all ^ie pelavev? Hore% 
the Southern vmxt « aohotmer aa et«r 

sailed under Stars ami Stripw->-.a-iouakin’ watmr 
like mad, and I’ve to go throng^ all this here 
performance before I ken git a few darned niggers 
I to pump.’ And away he rode towards Durban. 

The magistrate not only gave the American 
Captain the necessary order, but opened a bottle of 
wine and, drinking to his success, promised any 
further assistance tWt might lie in his power ; and 
in two hours after leaving the harbour the stranger 
was half-way back again. 

During his absence, all had been bustle at the 
harbour. More Kaffirs had come dow'U in the 
hope of being hired, and great w'as the amount of 
^culation as to the terms likely to be offered. 
These Natal Kaffirs are runaway Zulus, who, 
having once deserted, are barred from returning to 
Zul aland under penalty of dcatli. They are both 
brave and intelligent, aud are a much finer set of 
men than the negroes of the west coast. From the 
look-out, the crew of the schooner could be seen 
pumping incessantly, a continuous stream pouring 
from her siile ; ami Mr M‘Kay, wdio-o proffer of 
the horse w.is instigated more by the hope of ]>rofit 
than by disinterested kindness, for be ivas tlie 
owner of the surf-boats, was waiting >vit)i on>at 
impatience lor the .stranger’s return, am! calcui.it- 
ing the amount he woubl realise by tlie ba-mess. 

Sooner than could have been exjiecJed, the 
Captain came ruling up at a rattling pace ; and 
jumping from tlie hur-e, said: ‘Ileie’s the per- 
mWion, Buss, all correct and eoniplcte. And now, 
how many niggi rs ken 1 hev ! ’ 

‘Just as many as you like,’ wiid the H irbour- 
mafeter ; ‘ there they are waiting to be hired.* 

‘i^ow, sir, tell me— what lime in the nioniiii’ 
ken I git over the bar I • 1 draw ten ieet of 
water.’ 

‘ Tide flows at six o’clock, aud you could come 
over by eight, 1 .should say,’ responded the Ihw- 
bour-ma^ter. 

‘Good. Wal, now, you boys, J '11 give yon 
seven and Bixfieuce apiece to come and lake turns 
I all night. There ’s u powerful lot o’ water in the 
hold by this time, and you’ll hev lo wuik, 1 tell 
you.’ 

The pay was high, and a niurimir of satisfaction 
ran through the ci'owd ; those among the Kaffirs 
who did not understand English liavinc' it e.x- 
plained to them by those who did. The terms 
were good enough lor many a while man standing 
round to jump at; but to W'ork side by side with 
nigger .1 was too degrading, and they were obliged 
to let the chance pass. 

‘ Wal, boys, ivhat say ?’ asked the Yankee. 

Several voices eagerly accepted the terms, and 
the Harbour-master asked how many ho would 
engage. 

‘Jest vou stand in a row, boys, and I ’ll pick out 
the likely ones. Be smart; the sun’ll be dovni 
before we git aboard, if you don’t bo slick.’ 

The Kaffirs were soon in line. The Captain 
walked up and down, surveying them, and care- 
fully picking out the biggest and strongest, until 
he had selected about sixty. This was a large 
number for the work ; but it was put down by 
Mr M‘Kay aud the Harbour-master to Yankee 
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imd an « hw.taStMm ^ «aKl4b<»«ti< 
wj^^iU fibe nig^wai ^ WWp i**n|fe 
*i isiU «ouit «t ^ p<u in libo {Qomini^ 
Qai^aa, mi bs% m « jl^/ mid tbe H^xboofo 

MWteif. 

* Wal, now, tbot ^ MencUy of you, Bow, BeaUf, 
if ym woqloi, I'lJaotiU take it kinA’ responded ^he 
Yankee. • 

* I wilV said the Harbour-master ; ' I ’ll come off { 
when the tide makes.’ ^ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ ’said the Captain, as he 
stepped into the whale-boat. ‘You won't forget 
to come ? ’ ^ 

* Certainly not,’ replied the Harbour-master. 

‘ Good-night.’ 

* Good-night,’ said the stranger, with a grim 
smile, waving nis hand as the boat pulled away. 

When the surf-boats returned, the men with 
them reported the (Sout/urn tf> be just as 

smart and trim a craft as the Captain had sai<l 
she was. They also reported the safe transference 
(»f the dingy volunteers. Tlie sun went down, and 
in ten minutes the scorching hot day had given 
place to a beautiful tropiail night. 

Before the sun had risen on the following 
morning, the 1‘ort-captain, Mr M'Kuy, and the i 
look-out men were already assembled on the sand- j 
point ; and as the first tliihh of daylight came * 
rapidly spreading over laud and sea, they straiueii 
their eyes across the bay, eager to catcli an early 
glimpse ol the schoouer, whose anivalaud condi- 
tion liad caused such unusual e\ulem(‘nt the day 
before. M'ell might they start and stare in sjjeecli- 
lesd astouislinienl. 'J'here was tlic bay all riglil, 
and there was the Blulf beyond it, but nothing 
else ! No Southern ('ro>s! No slii]) at all ! Noth- 
ing to mark where she liad 1 uii at anchor on tlie 
previous night. What <‘oul t i. mean I Could she 
Jiavc foHiuh'red witli all hands I No ; lor there 
was not ilepth of wa'er sufluient to cover her 
inii“ts if .she hud. Could she have hiokeu away 
and gone ashore ? Impu-^sible, lor the wind, a 
mere capful, was otf the land. 

‘ islie ’h gone ! ' was tlie first (‘xclaraation whitli 
brok(‘ the silence— ‘clean goiu' ! ’ 

‘ Wliat can it mean / ’ ahke<l Mr M'Kay. 

‘Moaui’ said the Hai hour-master — ‘mean/ 
That wc’u; all born fools — thut'.s what it 
means.’ 

‘ Whv, how /’ gasped the bewildered Agent. 

‘ How /’ resjtonded the Harbour-master. ‘ Why 
was bo so particular about the sort of KalUrs 
he engaged i Wouldn’t any kind of Kaftirs do 
for working pumps / Of course they would. I 
can see it all now. She was no wlialer. She had 
sprung no leak. She was u Yankee slaver, that’s 
w'hat she was ; and we ought all to be shot for not 
seeing it before.’ 

A thrill of horror passed through the group. It 
was as clear as daylight now. 

‘ But we saw them pumping the water out of 
her,’ said the Agent, after a pause. 

‘Of course you did. But you didn’t see the 
other side of her, did you, Mr M‘Kuy / ’ 

‘ Well, no,’ responded the Agent. 

* No ; but if you had, you ’d have seen ’em 
pumping the water in ! That ’s what it was, 
Mr M‘Kay — the rascals were pumping it iu ou 
the starboard side, and out again on th(' port; 
don’t you see ? ’ 
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UpWKlflWttdi’ • ^ 

* pudofix mid erne of the men ; 
lilies m e%ht m/w we was to pull off le 

the boat xmmd the Blnff head «ir.’ 

‘What’s the good of that?’ growled the Har- 
bour-master. 

‘ O’ny p’raps we mig^t see what course she was 
a-takim ; and in case the Admiral was to come 
round, we could say which way she was, a-goiu’ 
sir.’ 

‘ Oh, she ’s out o’ sight hr this time, never fear,* 
said the Harbour-master. ‘But man ue boat, and 
we ’ll see.’ 

Away went the men to get the boat out ; and 
away went the Harbour-master and Mr M‘Kay 
after them down to the beach. 

‘No wonder he was so particular, the rascal! 
Why, every one of those Kaffirs will fetch five 
hundred dollars in America. He’s done a very 
lair day’s work, and no mistaki', Mr M‘Kay.’ 

‘ Yes ; and never paid me for the hire of my 
boats,’ dolefully resjiouded the Agent ; ‘ and I lent 
the scoundrel my horse too ! ’ 

‘ "VW*!], it ’s no use now. But where our senses 
were, Mr M'Kay, to be outwitted like that, I can’t 
think. I shall hear of this again. If only the 
Admiral would cruise round here, we might catch 
’em now ; but we shan’t see him for months, 
maybe. It ’s about the deepest move that ever 1 
Jieard of.’ 

By this time the boat was out and manned, and 
a hearty pull look them to the Bluff head in half 
an hour ; but no sign of the slaver was to be 
seen. 

The next day a southern-bound brig dropped 
anehoi in the outer bay, and sent ashore for some 
liesli meat. The llarbour-ma&i-er went off to her, 
and gave the captain a letter to deliver to the 
Admiral it he ieil m with him, or to leave at the 
Ca])e if he did not. Although the letter reached 
the Admiral within a week, and he put off to sea 
on the chance oi falling iu with some news of the 
Sou//ii'm (viiss, no more was ever heard of that 
^'ankee Whaler. 


EXPEllIENCES OF A STROLLING 
ACTRESS. 

IMPROMPTr DROLLERIKS. 

Mv first exjierienco of a theatre was a particularly 
unplea'^aiit one. My mother — leading lady in a 
south of England corps dnniiatiqui — when I was 
a tiny urchin, after many entreaties on my part 
took mo with her one evening, and placed me iu 
an out-of-the-tvay nook behind the scenes, to see 
the firht act of the piece, which she told me was 
called The I'^ainjiirc, or the Bride of the Isles, 1 
had not the least notion of what either a vampire 
or a bride might bo like, but was on the tiptoe 
of expectation ; when my mother suddenly recol- 
lected that she had omitted to put on the tartan 
silk scarf whicli, as the Lady Margaret, it behoved 
her to w’ear, and told me to ’fetch it from her 
djfcssiag-room. lutout on obeying her, I ran half- 
vvay across the stage, when the floor suddenly 
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oiwaied beneath my feet I fell a long, long way agree with an old Yoikahirewonaan, who obiwrved, 
down, and alighted in the arms of a hideous o** swing Lear and Cordelk before the 

® _ »» . V j . curtain m response to a ‘call’ just as she was 

a yellowish-green cadaverous f shedding tears of pity for their hapless fate, that it 
and long ajsheveilled hair. The ground closed ^as ‘nowt but babby-wark ’ (that is, child’s-play), 
at once ove* our heads. Escape was impossible ; Recently, the ghost of a murdered Countess, in 
and a feeble distant light just served to shew the old tragedy of The Castle Speetref was encored 
me that this frightful wretch and I were alone nt the conclusion of the fourth act, after having 

in a capadona dungeon, simonuded by beams, i ?m«red with lamp and da^r, anda woand in 
, ^ n 1 j 11 lx. breast, kissed and blessf^d her daitghter~who 

cranks, screws, blocks, and puUeys. At that time affrighted, fainted away-and then gliding back, 

I knew not their names ; but from my remem- vanished gracefully through the folding-doors of 
brance of some pictures that had been shewn me -tffe Castle Oratory in a flood of blue-fire, to the 
in a etoiy of the Inquisition, I at once recognised music of an impalpable harp, and a ‘ chorus of 
in them instruments of torture and of death ! (supposed) angels’ voices lustily singing ‘Jubilate !’ 

The Monster, who seemed quite at home in this Nothing therefore, could be more absurd than for 
terrible abode, tried to comfort me when I cried ; i the young Lady Angela to have to recover suddenly, 
but the closer he hugged me to his breast, the ; again overwme with te^r, and again to fall 
more terrified I was. At last he saw a man in a I the shade ot her respected 

white ja^et coming towards us, and cal ed out : : ^ precisely the 

Here, Watty, come and take this child to her ; circumstances as on her previous appearance, 
mother.* I and with all the accompaniments of blue-fire, harp, 

‘Hollo!’ said the man, ‘has little missy fallen ' and chorus, 
through the vampire trap?’ ! Perfonning dogs, camels, donkeys, goats, pigs, 

Dimly I began to comprehend that the ugly and even a magpie— of silver-spoon notoriety— 
Monster was an actor waiting in that dark and i bad to respond to ‘calls.’ 1 he very latest 


dismal cave until he shoukfbe wanted on the e“^ntric d“stiutim^ 

. XT1J <lrama of under the (hulMviL when the locomotive 

stage; for I had seen a pantomime in which a 


had again to steam on, and fizz its thanks to an 


beautiful lady had disappeared through the ground; : irresistible encore ! 

but she came up again presently, without seeming | . waiis.’— Nothing throw.s such a damper 

any the worse ; whereas it took me all the evening, | over a' performance as a ‘ stage wait.' One night 
even when quite safe on terra jirma, to recover ' at a theatre in Yorkshire a piece was to be 

from the effects of iny transit to the shades j represented in which four of the ladies and gentle- 

l)eiow i fbe company should have begun the 

To ‘the uninitiated, many expressions heard ; second .scene. They were not forthcoming at the 

within the walls of a theatre sound strangely i ^^ey were two paim 

, , 1 *. ‘ ot lovers in real as well as in stage life, and 

• rm* owovri'nlo tn/a ■nwina-rrAr-TYi ooito fr* ... 


Colleen Barni* Joe’s reply being : ‘ I ’ll do ’em ; on to crave their indulgence — being obliged to 
by-and-by; they’re too damp at present.’ Or, i change the play — and the only apology tliat 
‘Has any one seen the crash ?’ Or, ‘Who made ' occurred to him w'as that ‘ the Misses Plank ami 
that hole in the leap?’ ‘Go and ask the wardrobe- i P'^"b, and the Messrs Brown and Jones, hud all 
keeper for the red cloaks for them supers as has to I /“ben ill ; an announcement that 

at as mu^-coves [magnificoesj in the £>enate a;dience.-Oue night Prin^ 

Scene.’ ‘This thunder s worn out ; it’s cracked , ^ent otl to address a disloyal multitude, 


from top to bottom.’ And so on. 


and should have been seen almost immediately 


One actress says to another : ‘ Please lend me a at the back of the stage haranguing them from 
“scream” for Fiordelisa’ (Fool’s itevew/e). To ; the battlements; but oblivious of this duty, the 
‘draw first blood’ is to get the first round of i Trint^e had retired to change his costume, and 
applause in a piece. ‘A pill’ is a long disagree- j “ tedious ‘wait,’ the act-drop was lowered 
able part to study. A character easy to personate I disapprobation ; and the unlucky 

.r.A fn fbA «nbHft ia dA«Arib/l bisfttult ou the following ‘ treasury 


and acceptable to the public is described as ‘ all 
sack and sugar.* 


day ’ by a fine of half a sovereign. — At Liveriml 
a star came to play in a brand-new comedy. The 


Calls and Encores, Surely these compliments theatre is large, and the dressing-rooms are numer- 

have now arrived at the height of absurdity. By ous ; the one appointed for Mr B to occupy 

degrees we have become reconciled to seeing was so distant from the orchestra that the over- 
Othello and Desdemona, Richard and Richmond, turc was unheard by him ; the call-boy, of course, 
Lady Isabel Carlyle and* her child, Leah, <fec. was sent to summon him; but fall ten minutes 
whom we have just beheld die-as per the author’s i .t**® gentleman was found. Mean- 

at momaaf. notia. Me., ! Tui^y 

for the pur^ of b^ng their acknowledgments ^^vaited the arrival o?her supposed son, who, how- 
to an admirmg auditory. This may gratify the ever, did not make his appearance matil after 
artistes’ vanity ; but it certainly helps to destroy a tedious ‘ wait.’ Here, there were no hisses, the 
the interest in tbe drama’s illusion ; and I entirely | theatre being attended chiefly by the upper classes ; 
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but the delay spoiled t^e star’s reception, and 
acted as a wet-blanket on the evenii^s amuse* 
ment. 

BeaUm . — A lady piling Louise the blind 
orphan girl, who had just been rescued from 
drowning, stands at the wing with a couple of 
pounds of pulverised ice hanging round her neck, 
m order that when the cue for her entrance is 
given, she may go on the stage shivering violently ; 
and she frequently stands ill-clad and bareheaded 
at an open door on a wintry night, as her maid 
phrases it, ‘practising her shivers.’ Such devo- 
tion to ‘realism’ is only exceeded by that of 
a certain actress, who, if report be correct, used 
to medicate herself every evening in her famous 
dying scene. Owing to the potion that she swal- 
lowed being actually poisonous, the convulsions 
and spasms that followed were strictly genuine, 
and highly appreciated by the spectators. An 
antidote used to bring the artiste to in about 
an hour. 

Managers. — One of our best English managera 
is famous for writing a gigantic hand, spreading 
a very few words over several pages of note-paper. 
The response to Mr York’s application for an 
engagement as juvenile gentleman was brevity 
itself, consisting merely of one line from The 
Slaoc, in which Fogrum continually appeals to 
his Yorkshire Mentor, Sam Sharpset, for advice 
and assistance — namely, ‘York, you’re wanted!’ 
Here too is a copy of one of the foregoing mana- 
ger’s most lengthy epistles : ‘ Deau Sir — I cannot 
engage you this season’— that tilled page number 
one; and on turning the leaf, the recipient 
would read as follows — ‘unless you accept of 
tea shillings a week more than bel'ore ; you are 
wortli it,’ An excellent manager this. 

I .«ubjoiu a few more o'^ecdotes which may 
perhaps amuse my readers. 

A juvenile gentleman whose voice w'a-s not by 
any means powerful, representing Macduff. On 
his observing : * My voice is in my sword,’ one of 
his auditors called out : ‘I’m glad you told us, 
Harry; we were just wondering where it was.’ — 
Another actor in the same character — well known 
to be an excellent combatant— was one night 
seized w'ith a sudden and incontrollable presenti- 
ment that he should be mortally wounded in the 
light that terminates the tragedy, so threw his 
sword down, and made a hasty and ignominious 
retreat. Poor Macbeth thus left in tlie lurch, 
imagined that some alarming illness had caused 
his enemy to back out What w'as to be done t 
His death alone could satisfy poetic justice, and 
iiring the piece to the orthodox conclusion ; so in 
desperation he rushed off and dragged in the first 
person he met with ; this happened to be the 
physician. Handing Macduff’s sword to him, he 
spoke this remai-kable extempore speech: ‘As 
killing is thy trade, now try thy hand upon thy 
master, as proxy for his coward foe.’ The com- 
bat was fought, and terminated of course with the 
tyrant king’s being defeated and stabbed through 
and through several times — to make quite sure of 
him. Hie audience cheered and colled uproari- 
ously for the combatants. But the manager was 
not so well pleased, and fined the trio of actors— 
Macduff for not attending to his business; Macbeth 
for daring to ‘gag’ (take liberties with the text) in 
Shakspeare ; ami the unlucky physician for doing 
what he was actually forced to do. , 


A very tenor in Dublin singuag feebly, 
caused one of tiae gods to shout to an acquaintimee 
across the gallery: ‘CcHuey, what noise is that?* 
‘ji^dad,’ said Comey, ‘I believe it ’s the gas whistlinf 
in the pipel*— In the same lively city, a late mayor 
gave his patronage, and was hailed with ‘a cheer 
for the ex-mayor ! ’ When quiet was restored, a 
voice called out : ‘Now, hoys, a cheer for the 
Double X mayor ! ’ (hfr Guinness the great brewer 
was the gentleman then filling the civic chair.) A 
Sir William Fondlove, in The Love Chase, suinming 
up his personal advantage^ says, conceitedly 
enough: ‘I’m every atom what a man should 
be.’ A man slightly lame was playing the part, 
when at this point a voice from the pit cried : 
‘ Barring the gamey leg, Freddy.’— ^On an logo, who 
was .disfigured by a frightful obliquity of vision, 
saying to Othello, ‘Wear your eye thus ;’ one of 
the spectators unkindly remarked : ‘ He can’t, you 
fool ! he hasn’t larnt to squint.’ 

A very tedious old actor, whose Hamlet occu- 
pies four hours, w'as once playing the part in a 
town in the Potteries, and with plenty of emphasis, 
but no discretion, was ‘ ladling out ’ the celebrated 
soliloquy, ‘To — be — or — not — to — be,’ when an 
irreverent gallery-boy called out to him : ‘ Oh, toss 
up for it, mister, and don’t preach.’ 

I was waiting at the wing one night to go on 
in the Grave Scene in Hamlet, when suddenly 
Mr Seek, who was the grave-digger on that occa- 
sion, asked me what tune he ought to sing his 
verses to ; so I whispered to him to sing them to 
the same tune as he had been singing something 
to the previous evening. He had never before 
gone on for the grave-digger, and had forgotten 
tlie text, so actually sang both words and tune as 
before : 

Three children slid upon the icc. 

All on a sununer’s day ; 

It so fell out they all fell in ; 

The rest they ran away. 

This occurred at Workington, and strange to say, 
the highly respectable audience made no sign of 
being surprised at this strange version ! 

In a seaport town, Black-eyed Susan’s husband, 
the far-famed William, was thus addressed by the 
admiral, after his trial for striking his captain : 

‘ The sentence of this court is, that you be hauged 
at the yard-arm of every ship in His Majesty’s 
service ; and heaven have mercy on your 
soul ! ’ 

THE IRISH WAYFARER. 

A SUMMER or two ago I was spending a happy 
holiday at a Highland sheep-farm nestled in the 
wild hills of Locluiber, whose mouutain streams, 
like silver threadlets, fall munnuringly to sleep in 
the blue lake below. No sound but the drowsy 
hum of heather-bees, unless at interval the 
bleating of the sheep, or the wailing notes of 
the curlew, broke the silence of the hills. 

The farm itself was picturesque to a degr^, 
with even a well-trimmed garden, where, in 
this rocky fastness, the pale blush-rose was not 
afraid to grow. But to my ^ero. One warm 
summer afternoon, as we were aU engaged 
in the hayfield, some giving good assistance, 
imd others, like myself, amusing ourselves, a 
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imm, weaiy4ookl||ig w seen to approach. 
Be eanied a Ijtuotdile oa kis back, and leant upon 
a large eticiu The’ stranger raised his hat os 
be ajpproadhed^ but looked shy more than any- 
thing else^ arid did not speak. At a nearer 
view, I saw tbat the man was young compara- 
tively, though fatigue and exposure had aged 
lum, and turned his hair to iron gray. The 
farmer asked him, with the quick native instinct 
of ho^itality, if he wanted a night’s lodging ; to 
which he replied, that it would be a great kind- 
ness if he were allowed to sleep in the bam or 
any other place ; and directly I said to myself : 

‘ You are an Irishman, but you are not an Irish- 
man of the lower orders.’ The rich accents of his 
mother-tongue fell mellifluous, and as I looked at 
hiui I saw the open countenance and honest blue 
eye of his race. His dress was threadbare and 
tattered, though he strove to conceal it as much as 
possible ; and his whole appearance indicated a i 
iorlom woe-begone stranger — a wanderer, in fact, i 
houseless and homeless. The night shadows | 
began to fall and day steal away as we returned j 
to the house ; and after supper, according to j 
custom, as a family we proceeded to the big | 
kitchen, where shepherds, servants, and dogs had 
all gathered for family worsliip. 

Next morning, in wandering about the yard I j 
met in with our stray visitor, whose name was 
Charles Macarthy, and something about him 
.attracted me strangely ; I felt fascinated by him ; 


the brtffihes, turned on her with a fhoe blade as 
thunder, and demanded ar^ily ; ' How did the 
know he %vas an old mieetr and what was her 
business with what he bad been V For the rest 
of the day he went about gloomy, and remained 
in that state till next day. That afternoon the 
lady of the house (who was poor Charles Macarthy ’s 
best friend), her cousin and I, were in the drawing, 
room having some music. After some time a 
timid tap was heard at the <loor ; and on opening 
it, here was our strange guest mxite subdued by 
the ‘ concord of sweet sound.’ He begged that if 
he were allowed into the room, he might leave his 
old shoes outside ; and this faint request was 
graciously acceded to. My friend asked him if he 
could play, and he replied that he would like to 
touch the instrument. He sat down ; and verily 
the instrument seemed to live under his touch, 
and such a rare Hood of melody followed as I 
have seldom listened to. His music was entirely 
classical, and much of itai)peared to be voluntaries, 
or selections from masses. We more and more 
suspected bis connection with some Roman Catholic 
order, from discussions which took place in the 
house daring his stay ; but in these be never 
became heated or overbearing, speaking with know- 
ledge and firmness o)i tlie general question, but 
repelling personal investigation. 

He told me he hail travelled the length and 
breadth of Scotland on foot, and had at this ti>ne 
crossed the hills from Gientinnan, where the 
priest, a fine gentlemanly man, had had u long 
conversation with him, and given him his sui)per 
and a half-crown. 

On the following Sabbath wc went to church 


but that feeling was general among the other ■ ^g Macailh}', apparently in good 

members of the family, for he had been already j spirits, with the shepherds. 

invited to stay and rest here another week, j On our return, 1 observed that he wore his 
He was shy, as I said before, with nothing of the j moody expression, and did not meet us witli his 
manner of a beggar about him ; neither forward | 




nor intrusive, and never trying to appeal for 
pity. 

I drew from him at intervals many interesting 
details. He told me that he led this wandering 
life ou account of a great Unrest that possessed 
him ; that he was troubled with depression of 
spirits ; but that he should recover himself. This 
last remark he always kept repeating. He said : 

* My friends are in Ireland j but I cannot pos- 
sibly go to see them till I recover myself ; for 
they would be ashamed to recognise such a poor 
wretch as I am.’ I inferred from his account of 
his early life and education, that he must have 
been a member of a distinguished Irish family. 
He read and spoke the Latin, French, and German 
languages with fluency, and seemed to be familiar 
with every detail of British, and I may say 
European history. He told me he had at one time 
made a special study of the history of the popes ; 
and he spoke of monastic life and rigours in Spain 
and Italy with such seeming knowledge, that it 
slowly dawned on us thal this wanderer had at 
one time been a devoted servant of Rome. Indeed 
one day, as he was sitting at a table painting 
a crucifix and shrine, which he said was to be a 
present for me^ an old servant observed to nie in 
Gaelic (of w'hich we km^ined he knew nothing) ; 

* I ’ui thiukbg he ’a an ola priest,' He flung down' 


usual open smile. He could not be got to tell 
what was wrmig with hiiu.» I jxressed him, and 
at last he volleyed out : ‘ What is not wrong { 
None of you have spoken to me to-day. Why liid 
you all go away and leave me here alone ? 1 have 

been {issociating to-day with creaturc.s not one step 
removed beyond the brute creation.’ And thi.s 
was the cause of great olfence ; the 6im])lc unedu- 
cated sbepberds were not society congenial to the 
soul of this wayfarer. Poor leilow ! ho was 
immediately angry with himself for tliis outburst, 
pd begged next day to get the Family Bible, 
in which he inscribed the names of the children 
in the most exquisite illuminated styles. In these 
painted devices he excelled any I have ever 
seen, and I cherish in my manuscript album 
some choice specimens, the kandiwork of Charles 
Macarthy. I am happy to possess also some 
English and Froucli verses from his pen, and 
these are the most ailmired in my book. 

The subject of my tale left us in the beginning 
of the following week, and I felt a keen pang of 
regret as I saw the last of the poof wayfarer. He 
left behind him a pleasant remembrance not soon 
to be eradicated. It was touching to contemplate 
a mind so gifted, so stored with rare intelligence ; 
a person so distinguished-looking even in poverty 
and rags ; a taste so fine, a courtesy so natural — 
all unhinged, ‘like sweet hells jangled,’ by the 
overwhelming load of an ever-recurring melan- 
choly. 

[Should, the foregoing narrative meet the eye 
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of the Wayfwtor eft of way one aeguaiutod wilh liis 
aubsequant ftanderii^, we jdiould esteem it a 
favour to be made acquamted witb any further 
particulars of interest.—^.] 

THE MONTH. 

8CISNCB AND AETS. 

• 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Electric Lighting has been pub* 
lished, and may be regarded as favourable to the 
new process of illumination ; but not favourable 
to the conferring on gas companies the privilege 
of laying on the electric light, which, committed 
to their care, might have a slow development 
And the Committee are of opinion that the time 
has not yet arrived for giving general powers 
to private electric companies to break up the 
streets ; but the proprietors of large buildings, 
lecture-halls, theatres, factories, are free to gene- 
rate electricity for their own use without further 
delay or legislative sanction. As regards the light 
itself, attention is drawn to the peculiarity that 
it produces a transformation of energy in a singu- 
larly complete manner. The energy of one-horse 
power, for example, may be converted into gas- 1 
light, yielding a luminosity equal to twelve-candle 
]>ower ; but the same amount of energy trans- 
formed into electric light produces sixteen-hundred- 
candle power. ‘ It is therefore not surprising,’ as ; 
stated in the Report, ‘ that while many practical j 
witnesses see serious diiliculties in the speedy i 
adaptation of the electric light to useful purposiis 
of illumination, the scientific witnesses see in this ; 
economy of force the means of great industrial ; 
development, and believe that in the future it is | 
destined to take a leading part in public and ' 
private illumination. On 07 V' point all are agreed ' 
— namely, that the electric ii-iit will pro<luce little ' 
of that vitiated air which is largely formed by j 
the I'roducts of combustion of ordinary illumi- ! 
jiunts.’ And further, the scientific witnesses are ; 
of opinion that ‘ in the future the electric current j 
may be extensively used to transmit power os w'ell j 
tus light to considerable distances, so that the ; 
power applied to mechanical purposes during the , 
day may be made available for light during the 
night.’ On the (luestion of cost as compared with . 
gas, the Committee are not of opinion that the eco- ; 
uomy for equal illumination has been conclusively 
established. 

The theory that there is some relation between 
terrestrial magnetism and manifestation of sun- 
flpota is strengthened by researches niade at the i 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Mr Ellis, one of ' 
the assistants in that establishment, alter careful ' 
examination of the observations made from 1S41 | 
to 1877 — a period of thirty-six years — including | 
the diunial range of magnetic declination and ; 
horizontal force, finds that ‘ in addition to the ' 
ordinary diurnal and annual changes, there appears ' 
''to exist, in the magnetic diurnal ranges, an ine- i 
quality of marked character, and of longer period, ! 
resembling in its features the well-establisheii j 
eleven-year sunspot period.’ And that which is j 
true of the regular movements is true also of; 
the irregular, as very remarkable correspondences 
are shewn between the rapid sunspot and the 
sudden magnetic variations ; but generally the 
magnetic epochs are somewhat later than tlie 
corresponding sunspot epochs. And l.istly, Mr 


piia that 'it meam nrobable that the anEtud 
inequalitiea of loagit^c dinmal range axe anbject 
also to periodical variation, being increased the 


also to periodical variation, being increased the 
time of a sunsjmt maximam, when the meatt 
dinmal range is increased, and diminished at 
time of a sunspot minimum, when the mean 
diurnal range is (Rminished.’ This confirmation, 
under the authority^ of Sir George Airy, Astrono- 
mer-Royal, of an important theory, will be very 
interesting to physicists. 

It has been proved in Paris that vicious horses | 
may be effectually cured by electro-magnetism. I 
With bits, bridles, nose-bands, and curbs specially 
constructed so as to apply a gentle current to the 
required place, the current being supplied by an 
electro-magnet easily portable, seven of the most 
violent horses among twelve thousand were reduced 
to obedience, and allowed themselves to be shod. 
Some horses required two applications, some three ; 
but aE were completely cured of their vicious pro- 
pensities, and without any weakening or stupefy- 
ing elfect. Particulars of the method of treat-/ 
meat, and the results, are published in the Procfes-l ; 
verbaux of the BociHe d' Encouragement pour\ 
Vlndnstric Natioymle. 

l)r Cunningham, of the government sanitary 
staff in Calcutta, has made a careful investigation 
‘ on certain effects of starvation on vegetable and ^ 
animal tissues.’ One effect in the human subject 
is the destruction of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane. Hence the digestion and assimilation of 
nutritive materials supplied in the food must 
necessarily be impaired or destroyed, according 
to the degree of morbid change. Under such 
circumstances, the food elements not being sub- 
mitted to their normal transformations, become 
mere foreign bodies liable to undergo decomposi- 
tion, and well adapted to cause irritation. The 
conclusion to be drawn is one that should be 
kept in mind by the functionaries appointed to 
administer relict' in time of famine, Ihe starva- 
tion must not be allowed to go on too long ; for, 
as Dr Cunningham observes, ‘ the fatal diarrhoea 
and dysentery first manifested itself in people 
after their admission into the relief camps. The 
investigations shew the absolute necessity of great 
caution in regard to dietetic experiments and 
dietetic systems of punishment. They shew that 
it is not safe to push such procedures in the belief 
that so long as no evident active evil results 
present themselves, we can at any time pull up 
and restore things to their normal state.’ 

Dr Roberts, P.R.S., of the Royal Infirmary, 
Manchester, has found that the property of milk- 
curdling is not exclusively confined to the gastric 
ferment, as has long been supposed, but that the 
pancreas of the pig, the ox, and sheep yields a 
ferment of similar property. ‘ The brine extract 
of pancreas,’ he remarks, ‘ or pancreatic rennet 
as it may be called, seems to act on milk exactly 
in the same way as rennet made iroui the calrs 
stomach. It coagulates casein actively, both in 
neutral and alkaline milk, and it may be assunied 
as probable— at least until further inquiry— that 
the curdling agent of tbe stomach and the curd- 
ling agent of the pancreas are one and the same 

ferment.’ „ . . 

Mr Gunning, in order to test Pasteur s assertion 
that micro-oiganisms (germs) can exist without 
free oxygen, constructed apparatus entirely of 
and therein inclosed quantities of putrefy- 
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auiltfitt 'Mladx p&trefaetion-bftctena had 
heen miixed, «ad tfeoltided oxfg6a as far as pos- 
sibly w some XBBttaoes sabstapces beijag used to 
absorb thie oxygen, in others the vessels being 
filled lidth hycb^en or nitrogeiL The experiment 
vras earned on at different temperatures daring 
eighteOn mounts, and the conclusion drawn is, 
‘tnat hxdiuiion of oxygen produces the death of 
the bacteria, and stops the putrefaction ; ’ and that 
putarofaction does not begin again unless fresh 
Bacteria ore introduced when air is admitted. 

As part of the works for the supply of water 
to the town of Lausanne, a tunnel was hewn 
through a sandstone bluff. During the excavation 
the workmen found exuding from the crcvice'» 
in the rock a milky M’hite gelatinous substance 
somewhat resembling starch, to which they gave 
the name * mineral bacon.’ This novel substance 
was talked about Specimens were obtained by 
Professor Reuevier, who has given an account 
of his examination thereof to the SocieU Vati- 
doise des Sciences Naturelle% and from this we 
leaxn that the so-called mineral bacon is a gela- 
tinous silicate of a kind hitherto undescribed, 1 
but having some similarity to a substance known , 
to mineralogists as Chabasie. The difference be- 
tween them, as Professor Renevier suggests, may 
be merely a difference of crystvllisation ; and we 
may, be remarks, ‘consider our gelatinous silicate ' 
as a Chabasie in course of lormation. Soft and ! 
amorphous substances, are they not, in fact, j 
minerals in an embryonic state, while crystals 
are minerals in a perfect state I ’ 

As suppleiuentarj’ to this cuiious fact in Switzer- ] 
land, we mention the discovery of mineral wa.\, 
ozokcrit, in the Wahsatch Mountains near Lake j 
ttlab. A district sixty miles in length by twenty ' 
in breadth is occupied by beds of shale, and ili 
this shale the wax occurs in layers varying from a 
streak to twenty feet in thickness, and the quantity ' 
is described as ‘ enormous.’ * j 

In 1865 a boring for petroleum was begun near 
Goderich, Upper Canada, on the border ot Lake 
Huron. The adventurers found not what they 
were in search of, oil, but a bed of rock-salt ' 
thirty feet thick, at a depth of nine hundred and 
eixty-four feet. Since then, within a distance of | 
fifty miles, other borings have made known the 
existence of beds of pure salt from ten to sixty 
feet in thickness. In some places, deposits of { 
brine have been met with, which already are [ 
turned to profit in the manufacture of salt on a ' 
large scale ; and as mining operations to ‘get’ tlic j 
rodt-salt are planned, there will be a further 
development of the industrial resources of the 
region round Goderich. 

A writer in the Atnerican Jonrval makes known 
that ‘terrible destruction’ is going on in the forests 
of Nevada by the mining population, who are ' 
utterly reckless in the use of timber. The forests. ' 
of that state, he remarks, consist of a few R|)e( les ' 
adapted to struggle with adverse conditions of .soil ' 
and climate, and are of immense age, most of the I 
ttees having reached maturity only after centuries 
of exceedingly slow growth. On this account, and 
on their importance in so dry a climate, as reser- 
voirs of moisture, he recompiands that the for»*st- 
ranges belonging to the general goverument .should 
be CMefully protected. Among the trees, a species 
known as Nut Pine (Piwus monophyUa) is pointed 
out as suitable fox the bare and dry hill-sides of 


the south of £axop& wldoh hove so long resisted 
the endeavours made to plant tliem with any 
European tree. While young, the Nut Pine grows 
strictly pyramidal ; the pleasing glauoous tints of 
its foliage commend it to the lovera pf omamental 
conifers ; and its delicately flavoured seeds, 
duced in enormous quantities, would be no unim- 
portant article among the food resources of a hill 
country. 

A statistical Report dr^n up by the Secretary 
of the British Embassy at Washington contains ^)ar- 
ticulars of the agricultural produce of the United 
States, which 6«em amazing. Last year, thirty 
million acres, an area nearly equal to the whole of 
England, were under wheat, and the produce was 
more tlian lour hundred and twenty-two million 
bushels. The estimate for the present year is sixty 
million bushels more. The yield of oats from twelve 
million eight hundred thousand acres was more than 
four hundred and six million bushels ; of barley 
from one millii>n six hundred thonsaml acres, more 
than forty-two million bushels; and of buckwheat 
about twelve million bushels were harvested. 
But maize heads the list with thirteen hundnsl 
and forty-two million five hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand bushel-, from fifty million three h tin dre<l 
and ‘.ixty-iune thousand one hundred and thirteen 
acres, in 1877. Add to these magnificent totals 
the ]»otato and other root crops, and as we hinted 
ill a re< ent article, the claim of America to leed 
the world will be aoknowhslged. 

The Goopi‘i Union is a New York institution for 
the advancement of science, and art. The tmstees, 
in their tweiitioth annual Rej)oit, just published, 
state tliat their chief aim is to teach all (oiidilioiis 
and ranks of men and women to work with their 
hands ; they consider it as important fur a man 
with pecuniary resources to be possessed ot manual 
skill, as for one who must earn hi.s daily bre.ul. 
They believe that schools of industry are a bitter 
salegiiard agam-t anarchy than ‘ schools’ of know- 
ledge, and that the general misery and jiaupensm, 
ever rea<ly loi vice and disorder, are more tlinnit- 
oiinig to the maintenance of good governint'nt 
than w’hat is calleil ‘ignorance.’ The results .so 
far are encouraging : the nuniher of pupiLs in the 
day and evening schools has ls*pn at times tliree 
thousand a day. In tlie Af .School for women, 
drawing, painting, photogiapliy, and wood-engrav- 
ing are taught ; a depuitnieiit of telegraphy offers 
a resource to those devoid of aitistic laculty ; and 
for men tliere ore schools of practical mechanics 
and engineering. In addition to all this, there is 
a hhraiy of more than fourteen thousand volumes, 
which is much resorted to; and prizes are given to 
tlic most proficient of the pupils. 

IVrhups it is not so well known as it ought to 
be that there are many jilaceH in London where 
mechanical instruction is given, and that more 
will shortly be available. The City Guilds are 
about to e-stablish Technical Schools ; and a society 
— the Amateur Mechanics’ Workshop Association — 
are taking measures for the opening of workshops 
‘ wherein students, clerks, and others not at school 
may be taught practical science and mechanics 
during their leisure hours.’ They already possess 
lathes, cabinet-makers’ benches, glass-blowing appa- 
ratus, and a variety of tools; and, as is stated, 
several gentlemen well known in the scientific 
world are prepared to instruct The number of 
members is already about six hundred, and a class 
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for tb« ftttdf And coMtsmetioa of dleotffoil 
lifoa is xnafeii^ good progrosfc Wo heartily wh 
smocess to thii pMuaeworthy iwdeitaking. 

The JowMl of the Anatio Society of Beogal 
oontaioB an account of a v&ry xema:^hle inoV' 
foil that took place in Kashmir, to the astonish- 
ment alike oi the inhabitants and of meteoro- 
logists. Early in October' 1877, snow began to- 
iidl, and continued almost without intermission 
up to May 1878, when the general depth was 
estimated at from thirty to forty feet. The effects 
were disastrous. Houses and villages were crushed 
under the enormous weight ; long ranges of hill- ^ 
slope, with all their trees and vegetation, were i 
swept away by avalanches, which left huge gaps 
in the primeval forests ; and wild animals, chielly 
the ibex and bears, perished in large numbers. 
Much of the snow remained immelted even in 
September 1878. 

The President of the Society, Mr W. T. Blau- 
ford, F.II.S., in his last anuivefsary address, ex- 
presses his hope that something wnll be done te 


that it k haaardons to go out to ]>einenu» with- 
out havutg a situation previously seoureid, or 
letter of iutroductiou to some person of infomnee 
in the colony. 

BIBD-NOTES. 

IflSEi: SKEICHES VBOM ErATXT&R. 

WiE are indebted to a lady contributor for the 
following bird-notes. 

Birds are not usually credited with half the intel- 
ligence or good qualities that are freely attri- 
buted to a few favoured animals ; but many well- 
authenticated instances prove them to possess a 
very large sliare. The following cases came under 
my own eyes. The first I will relate occurred 
when I resided in a detached country-house 
far from any town, and where I had many 
feathered friomis, with whom I became on the 
most confidential terms. The winter had been 
exceptionally severe and long, the snow lying 

considerable time. 


remove tlie reproach that we have less knowledge "'--eie uuu i 

of the rivers of India than of Africa, and that ! the ground for a coi 

the sources of the Nile and Omigo have been i ^ birds had sufiered terribly. I bad a large 
explored before those of the Brahmaputra and j niuster of daily pensioners; but as numbers were 
Ira wadi. 'I'o jienctrate Tibet, and thence explore ^ still frozen to death, I had an unused room turned 
the up]KT waters of the great streams that irrigate ( into a refuge for the destitute, a temporary home 
our Indian territory, would be dillicult ; but able J for my out-patients; and soon had a perfect aviary 
ainl willing cxjilorers are rea<ly fo offi*r their in it by merely leaving the window open from 


servicoh. II' tlu'-i* are not ac'cei»tcd, the task will 
be ttceompli^hed by some adventurous llussian or 
(lermaii, 

iSmco the e'-tablishment of a eentr.il meteoro- j 
logical ollice for the vhole of India, telegr.ipliic 
weather reports are received every day I'rmn forty- 
nine stations, ranging from Assam to Ceylon, and 
from Bimihay to Hurmah, c'i’dng the readings of 
luuoiuctcrs and Ihennoiiu 1. 1 direction of wind 
and r.iinf.ill. On receipt ol the rejiorts at the 
goveruiuent hetwlquarters — Simla or t'aleutta. nc- 


eurly in the niorniug till dusk. There were repre- 
sentatives of many families, and amongst them 
some not usually on sociable terms with mankind. 
One robin was soon the tamest of all my welcome 
visitors, and he remained long after the rest had 
left, lie was so perfectly fearless that he not 
only made himself quite at home in his own 
quarters, but lie would fly into an adjoining 
sitting-rooiii, aliglil on the breakfast-table, pick 
uj) ciumbs, and to tlie surpriso and amusement of 
all, even ]>enb on a loaf of bread and help him- 


cording to season -tliey are printed with remarks, i sell, calmly looking round with his large oxprefr 


and ]troiui)tly circulated. 'J'liis jiructicc is to 
be continued, with the addition of lilhograjihod 
weathei-charts for India, similar to those piib- 
li.slied in Europe and the United States. ‘The 
time may come,' say.s Mr Blanford, ‘ when a 
meleoiologic.d report will have to bo posted at 
every thanuah (police station) in the empire, in 


sive eyes in a most entertaining manner, and 
eventually returning to his adopted home, where 
tliere was food and water; therefore neither hunger 
nor thirst could have led him to pay these 
visiK 

As th(* warmer day.s came on, he would sit near 
the open window and sing in the sunshine. He at 


^ _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

order to warn farmers when to exjiect rain or , length Hew out ; and I feared that I should not see 


hue w ‘allier for their crops ; and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that either a continuance of dry 
weather or heavy rainfalls could, in liuli.i, as a 
general rule, be foretold several days befureli.ind 
even now.’ 

Cyclones are carefully investigated, and sonn- 
knowleilge of the laws by which their movements 
are regulated has been obtained, and it is hojied 
that warning of their approach may ere long be 
given by telegraph. Destructive as those, whirling 
storms are on the water, they are far more destruc- 
tive on the land by their huge, invading sca- 
wave. In the Backergunge cyclone of 187(), one 
hundred thousand human lives perished ; and at 
Masulipatara, thirty thousand persons were swept 
away in a single night. 

With roforenco to Overseering in Demerara — an 
account of which we recently gave — the Colonial 
Company, 16 Leadenhall Street, London, will 
supply all needful information. In reply to 
many inquiries on the subject, we have to state 


my pretty Iricud again ; but towards evening ho 
returned to roost, and I closed the window as 
before. He continued to fly away and return thus 
for some time. Then he came in no longer, but 
Would bit iu a laurel bush close to the window 
and sing most sweetly. By degrees he came less 
frequently, and when birds began to buUd, I lost 
bight of him. I left the neighbourhood shortly 
alter, and with sincere regrel bade farewell to the 
hope of seeing my grateful little favourite again. 
I only trust that if he returned and sought fot 
shelter in other winters, he may have found a 
welcome from later occupants of the house. I 
shall never forget his gratil udo and trustfulness ; 
and all robins will fi»r bis sake be specially 
endeared to me. He was a beautiful specimen of 
bis class ; and 1 often thought, iu listening to his 
sweet wild notes, mid ill admiring his bright 
brown plumage and liis vivfdly red breast, that 
if he had been a native of some tropical fond, a 
tar higher value would have been by most people 
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set tipopi him. Bat *no man is a prophet in his 
own cotmtay and amongst his own kindred.’ 

The second of my recollections in illustration of 
birdJUe will be a very brief story to tell ; but 
it caused perhaps more actual amusement than 
either of the omers. The servants had been for 
some time in the habit, during some very hard 
weather, of feeding a house-sparrow at the kitchen- 
dooi\ and by degrees had lured him into coming 
inside. He grew so tame, that when they were 
sitting at the table he would hop about close to 
their chairs and go in and out underneath the 
mble, and in this manner was a constant visitor 
for some weeks. He also subsequently visited 
my portion of th^remises, and we became even 
greater friends. When the frost disappeared, I 
thought the sparrow had left us ; for on inquiry I 
found that he had not been seen for some days. 
One warm sunny morning I had opened the 
French-windows, but did not notice him outside, 
when suddenly I heard an extraordinary sound, 
somethin" like the squeaking noise made in using 
india-rubber, or that of love-birds when going to 
roost. There on the carpet close to my feet was 
our old friend the sparrow, making an insane I 
attempt at singing ; and the house-sparrow not ' 
being exactly a song-bird, the nearest approach j 
that he could make to music was the indescribable^ i 
serenade that I had heard. He looked mo.st ludi- ; 
crous, warbling his love-song in his new rok of i 
tenor. I have no doubt that he was doing his 
utmost to express his thanks for our hosjtitality. 
It was the best acknowledgment that he could 
make, the sweetest song that he could sing. Sims 
Beeves could have done no more. After exhaust- 
ing all his powers of vocalisation, he ilew away, 
and we never, to our knowledge, saw him again. 

The third of my souvenirs probably the inhabi- 
tants of towns will consider a purely imaginary 
story, but it is nevertheless strictly true ; and 
country residents, in their constant observation of | 
the habits of wild-birds, I have no doubt often j 
hear of and witness instances quite as curious. 
Returning borne from a long mountain ramble, I 
saw a poor little newly liodged bird on the 
roadside, evidently but lately out of the nest ; 
though there was neither hedge nor bush near 
to account for its being where it was. 1 took 
it home with me ; but doubting whether I 
could rear one so young, I looked about 
to see if I could discover the parent-birds ; 
and soon gladly descried two hedge-sparrows 
following me, and evidently in a state of great 
excitement over the collapse of their domestic 
arrangements. Having heard that if a young bird 
be placed in a cage where it can be easily seen 
and heard by the old birds, they will con- 
tinue to feed it, I placed the little foundling in 
a cage and hung it on the porch. The heads of 
the family continued near, but never approached 
tlie cage ; and as the sun was going down, 1 was 
at a loss what to do for the best. After a short 
coiisideration, I took the, little ‘ waif and stray,’ 
and holding it so that the father and mother 
could clearly see it, I walked slowly towards a 
corn-field— only divided by some hurdles from 
the garden — and 8|^w that they still followed me, 
and continued to do so, till I reached my 
destination. There I held up my prot(jg6 for a 
few minutes well in view, and then quietly placed 


it on the ground, and stood a few paces off await- 
ing the result After a short pause, I saw both 
the old birds fly down to the spot where I had 
left their newly-recovered treasure; and ao the 
happy family were now reunited. 

About a week afterwards I vas sitting near 
a window that opened down to the ground, 
and hearing an unusually loud twittemg of 
birds in the garden, I feared that something 
had alarmed them. Close, to the veranda I dis- 
covered the two hedge-sparrows and their loved 
one — ^now strong and able to fly — assembled 
before me, trying their utmost to attract atten- 
tion. The old birds were evidently immensely 
proud of their son and heir. I am perfectly 
convinced that they were the same trio. It was 
late in the building season ; there had been 
no nests, to my certain knowledge, immediately 
round the house ; no young birds bad been seen 
near ; and in any other case there would in all 
probability have been more than one hedge- 
sparrow hatched. Beyond a doubt this was the 
pleasant termination of the wreck ashore in which 
1 had so willingly come to the rescue. The visit 
was a thanks-olfering for assistance at a time of 
need. They remained for some minutes triumph- 
antly exhibiting themselves, singing and chirping 
to the best of their ability; and then all three 
flew away ‘to fresh fields and pastures new.’ 
Thus ended three scenes in the romance of real 
life. 

IN THE WOODS. 

The following; lines were suggested by the backward- 
ness of the past season. Flowers which in ordinary 
soa.sons ought to have bloomed early in May, only made 
their apjiearance in June ; while in the latter mouth 
even x.>riuiroses might be culleil in ‘ sheltered nook.s.’ 

Fkathert larches here and there 
Tremble in the fragrapt air ; 

Rlowly opening, ash-trees green 
With half-folded leaves are seen ; 

May-bloom lingering scarce fnil-hlown. 

By its fragrant breath is known. 

Spring yet lingers — light leaves fall 
From the sweet wild-el;erry bjugii,s ; 

And the poplai’.s slim and t dl 

Fan with rustling leave.s our lirows ; 

In some sheltered nooks that li<! 

Far from sunlight, you may still 
Pluck a j)rimrose, if you will ; 

And on yonder hedge-hank high, 

Ooldcn gorses, late and fair, 

Pcrfiune all the sunny air ; 

Wliile pale hyacinths, out of date, 

Sweet and faint their odour spread ; 

And tali oxiips brown and dead, 

For anotlier siiring-timo wait ! 

And wo hail the Summer gladly. 

Though its footsteijs seem so slow ; 

And the flowers of Spring that blow 
Thus in June, smile somewhat sadly. 

Yet the seasons come and go. 

Still obedient to the call 
. Of the Hand which ruleth all ! 

j. a n. 

East Lothiax, June 24, 1879. 

Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambebs, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, Lokook, and 3J9 High Street, EDiNBOBau. 
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PnicE 


THE FREE HOSPITAL SYSTEM. 
Twet.ve months ago, in an article, ‘Mischievous 
Philanthropy,’ we drew attention to the abuses 
arising from the establishment of free dispensaries 
and hospitals. IVe attempted to shew tli.at the 
lavish way in which these so-called charities 
were administered tended to demoralise not only 
i the native iuhalntants of largo cities, but the 
j masses of strangers whom they attracted from 
j distant parts of the country. It was. stated on 
I good authority that owing to tlie drain upon 
! them, twenty-eight hospitals in tlie metropolis 
were urgently' in w'ant of funds. Since that time, 
matters have heeii going from bad to worse. The 
fact is at length discover'd, which might have 
been found out long ago, that the system of 
almost indiscriminate admission to the benefits 
of medical hospitals is wrong iu principle ; that 
a large number of patients, probably more than 
one half, are abhi to pay something towards the 
cure of their ailments ; and that gratuitous relief, 
besides imposing an unnecessary burden on the | 
community, is a direct encouragement of im- 
providence. 

The mischief (dfecled in various ways by this 
kind 0*’ wastefulness is evidently dawning on the 
public. One of the latest demonstrations of dis- 
satisfaction is rather curious, A deputation of 
medical and other gentlemen Availed on the Home 
Secretary to ask for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire iutp the management of 
the large hospitals, with a view to a reform in 
the .system complained of. TJiis strikes us ns a 
strange method of trying to reform an abuse 
I which is purely voluntary. If there be a con- 
sciousness that the hospitals are badly conducted, 
let the contributors 2>rovide a remedy by simply 
challenging the rules, and, if need be, stopjnng 
the supplies. The government, as far as we can 
sec, has nothing to do with the matter. Should 
it bo desirable to arouse and concentrate imhlic 
opinion, this could be accoinjilished by the leading 
municipal authority placing itself at the head of 
the movement. Such would naturally o<’cur to any 


one out of London. The meeting with the Home 
Secretary, however, was not thrown away. It 
evoked a few striking particitlars. Among these 
was the estimate that upwards of a million persons 
obtained gratuitous hospital relief in London every 
year. This statement, Avhich Avas equivalent to 
saying that one in four of the population were 
medically panj)eriscd, shewed the great extent to 
Avhich the abuse had groAvn. Sir Y'illiam Gull 
Airged ‘ that there AA^as great room for inquiry into 
the hospital management of London, as charity 
Avas AA'asted upon those Avho should not receive 
it.’ Referring to the out-patient or dispensary 
system. Sir Charles Trevelyan said : ‘ The out- 
patient departments of hospitals Avere thronged 
by persons Avith ailments which might be regarded 
as certain to come to human nature. The large 
numbers had grown through hospitals advertising 
the “ number.s relieA’ed ; ” and it was stated that as 
many as one million four hundred thoAAsand went 
to the London hospitals in a year. The system 
Avas stimulated by “ subscribers’ letters ; ” manu- 
facturers Avho had put down their names for a 
five-j)ound or ten-pound suhscription gave their 
Avell-paid Avorkmen letters of recommendation to 
hospitals, and in return got fifty times the value 
of what they paid. Kobleineu and gentlemen at 
the West End paid a guinea, and sometimes os 
much as fiA'O (a laugh), to an institution ; but 
they sent their highly-paid butlers, housekeepers, 
and ladies-maids as jiatients in return.’ 

In reply to the various speakers, the Home 
Secretary said he should advise ‘the large hospitals 
to set before themselves the task of remedying 
the abuses of which the de])utation had spoken.* 
This AA’as coramon-seusc. It is the duty of the 
hospitals to set about that kind of reform iu their 
management which Avould check the outlay on 
patients who are able and perhaps not altogether 
uuAvilling to contribute toAvards the hoard and 
medical attendance noAv offered to them gratui- 
tously. We do not expett, however, that the 
larger and well-established hospitals wiU readily 
concur in ingrafting rules for payment on the 
old pauperising arrangements. It is generally 
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«itt of their way to do (to. A more eligible pro- 
ooeding would consist in organising associations 
tent promoting methods of treatment by regu- 
lated anntud fees^ under the name of Provident 
Hospitals or Provident Dispensaries. The idea 
of such a thing will not, of course, meet with 
the approval of wild philanthropists, whose sole 
notion of doing good is to give for nothing, and 
saddle the expenses on voluntary contributories, 
or on ratepayers. 

In this as in some other departments of social 
economics, the jjrovinces, and even some of the 
colonial possessions, have got ahead of London. 
Less governed by routine than the metropolis, 
they have here and there struck out the idea of 
organising Provident Dispensaries. Take one or 
two examples. A correspondent of the Hampshire 
Telegraph wrote as follows, November 1878 : ‘ I 
have always looked with the greatest interest on 
the movement to establish Provident Dispensaries 
tliroaghoat the country, and belieiing it to be 
one great means for enabling the working classes 
to obtain medical assistance witlumt in any way 
pauperising them or lowering their manly inde- 
pendence, wish it the most entire success. I shall 
be very glad should the Provident Dispensary 
lately opened at Laudport develop into something 
really worthy of this large town. I will not stop 
to inquire what may have been the motive which 
prompted the starting of this Dispensary, but 
would instead urge those connected with it to ! 
consider whether they could not join with the ! 
hospital authorities, and elaborate, as at ilan- 1 
Chester and some other places, a Provident Dis- 
pensary Association, which might benetit the 
whole place. We want, not one, but halt a dozen 
of these Dispensaries, ami the Out-patient Depart- 
ment of the hospital should lie, as at riymoutli, 
the principal of these. Thinking men are more 
and more convinced that the free out-patient 
work at hospitals is in reality a groat mistake — 
that it is a charity vastly ahuse<l by many who 
ought to pay a medical man ; and it is notorious 
thal^ with the best intentions, it is simply impos- 
sible for the out-patient physician and surgeons 
to give that proper attention which each case 
demands to tiie crowds which apply lor aid Many 
remedies have been sought for this, which 1 will 
not now enter into ; but one of these, which has 
met with much success, is to change the Out-patient 
Department into a Provident Dispensary. Is it 
too much to hope that the question 1 have raised 
may be at least discussed by the hospital authori- 
ties in conjunction with those interested in the 
Provident Dispensary just started in Commercial 
Road I There are many points which would 
require most careful consideration ; but the main 
conditions of success are : That tliose only should 
be permitted to become paying members whose 
wages are such that titey cannot in any other way 
afford to pay a medical man, and yet who ought to 
he above being attended gratis. That each member 
should have dhe choice of his medical attendant. 


That the whole of the medical men of these towns 
should he consulted, and should have the option of 
being placed on the staff of the proposed Dispen- 
saries.' Here is the true ring of a thrift-loving 
anti-pauperising Englishman. 

It is interesting to note that a Scottish church 
mission on Mount Lebanon has besides training the 
young, successfully introduced a paying medical 
dispensary. On this snbjcjt Dr Carslaw reports 
as follows : ‘ The work of the dispensary has been 
more hopeful during the year 1878 than in the 
Iw'o previous years. The medical treatment has 
been more appreciated, and the people arc now 
paying w’illingly for their medicines, and that is 
saying a great deal for the Syrians. 

‘ The dispensary is open at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Each patient comes to the table in 
turn, has his or her symptoms inquired into, and 
gets the necessary prescription, which is made up 
by one of my two assistants. Most of the people 
now pay full price for their medicines, but there 
are many cases too pool- to pay — these get them 
free. The most common diseases treated in the 
dispensary have lieeii fevers, dysjiepsia, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, rheumatism, bruucliitis, piieiimonia, Aw. 
Fracture.' have been pretty numerous, and among 
them w'eie two cases of fractured skull, Wound'., 
esjiecially of the bead uuil face, were very nume- 
rous, caused chiefly l>y falls U])ou the sliaip locks 
and stones so plentiful in Lebanon.’ 

Perhaps partly owing to the diseour,igemeut 
from the Home Secretary, a conference of several 
public bodies conne<-ted with charities took jdace 
m (lannoii Street Hotel on the evening ot the iDt 
June, for the purpose ot discussing the projiriety 
of establiblung a nutropolitaii association to juo- 
vide for the oidinary medic.d treatment of the 
indubtrial classes on self-supporting jirinciplc', i.i 
due relation to the liuspitvls. We (juotc as (oliows 
from the newspapers, ‘ I’liere was a laic'e utteinl- 
ance. Mr Stansfeld, M.P, occupud the ehair, 
and was supported Lv Sir Chari, - Tievi lyan, Mr 
Holmes, Sir Rutheifoul Ahori., (’.mou Claike, 
Mr Hamilton lluaro, l>i Fairlie (fl like, and others. 
Mr Stansfeld, in the com s of his ojxiniijgreinaiks, 
.said he belieied that the time miglit yet come 
wh(‘U parliament might say to itself the only 
charity, the only systi-m of gratuitous assistance 
which the law can jiermit to exist and encourage 
must be a charity wisely administered, so as not 
to create }»eriiiciou5 habits of dependence and 
pauperism, but to make jicople help themselves. 
The reforms they were invited to inaugurate could 
only be csbihlished by the determined co-opera- 
tion of the mcmliers of the industrial classes them- 
selves, but they w’ere necessary because the hospital 
.system of London was on the point of breaking 
do-wn. The strain upon the limited number of the 
wealthy, charitable, and generous w-as becoming 
almost too heavy, and indoor and outdoor relief ! 
hod become largely indiscriminate. The object 
the conference had before it was to provide dis- I 
pensaries all over London, where young but com- | 
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petent medical men could each receive a limits 
number of patients^ act to thiem as family doctors | 
did to the middle and upper classes, visiUng them 
at their homes, and when they came to very serious 
cases, referring them to the hospitals with which 
the dispensaries were affiliated. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan moved a resolution, seconded by Mr 
Byne, and carried with only one dissentient, in 
favour of the establishment of a metropolitan 
association for the purpose of providing for the 
ordinary medical treatment of the industrial classes 
on provident principles, in due relation to the 
hospitals. Mr Timothy Holmes, St George’s Hos- 
pital, moved the appointment of a representative 
committee of fifteen members to prepare rules, to 
be submitted to a subsequent meeting ; which after 
some discussion was agreed to.’ 

Here is the promise of something being done in 
the light direction, though it remains to he seen * 
whether the movement so initiated will he con- 
spicuously successful. The raetrojrolis is difficult 
to move. We trust that no effort will he spared, 
through the agency of the press and otherwise, to 
secure sujqiort for the newly formed assocLition. ' 
We have hkowist; some hope that medical practi- ' 
tioners will lend their aid in promoting a Hos- 1 
]iitul and I)is])ensary system which shall embrace 
llie jirimiple of paying for mi'dical relief by 
(l.'i'-ues o( persons who have hitherto shrunk from 
their jiruper obligations. We know no order of 
prufe^Moii.il m( u who arc called on to give so 
much oi their amI liable timt* ioi nothing, as ' 
nuHlical practitioners generally. What they do ' 
gratuitously, not ouly for le. itals but for crowds | 
ol outdoor jiatieuts who seek their advice, is alto- j 
gother marvellous. On one occasion, wi' heard a' 
skilled and kmd-hearted medic.il man say tliat for ! 
Ids mini-.trations among pers<ins who weic leally ' 
well ofl he ranlv ns eived any reniuuer.ition that 
it all wlio sought and leceived his advice weic to 
give him only a shilling each, he should realise a 
tlmu and a year' In shuit, the shabbied shift-, 
imaginable are resorted to for the purpose of 
shirking pavmont to the doctor. On the jmblic 
at large, Iheiefuie, reds the obligation of. m all 
Ciise.s, paying for mediciue and medical attendance 
where pmcticable. Where there is the misfortune ' 
of utter poverty, the disjieiisatioa of charitable I 
relief is of course u duty whicli no one can 
reasonably challenge. 

Poasibly, the suliject has never been thoroughly 
pressed on general consideration. J^oudon is proud 
of its hospitals, supported by voluntary contribii- ! 
tion. They offer a noble instance of what may he 
done by private and unobtrusive generosity. 'Phe 
same feeling prevails elsewhere. A large towm 
with incalculalile energy manages to build and 
complete a hospital, or iufinnary, on a more than 
usually grand scale, and points to the vast num- 
bers whom it gratuitously shelters and relieves. 
Not a thought is given to the fact that as admin- 
isU'red it is a gigantic means of paup'*i i .ation. 
Doubtless, while doing much good, and while 
serviceable to medical science, it evidc tly has a 


demoralising tendency. To be unqi^Tifiedly ja-oud 
of such mi institution, is about as ridiculous as to 
be proud of having a lai^^ and always well-jhlled 
prison or workhouse, which in either case should 
properly be matter for humiliation and regret 

Viewed in the light now brought under notice, 
the free ho^ital system clearly stands in need <u 
reform. Without in the slightest degree repress- 
ing cliaritable aid where it is absolutely necessary, 
and where it is especially needed in cases of 
emergency, the public, on seeing the matter in its 
true light, are bound to further aiw reasonable 
scheme for lessening the burden of finee hospitals 
and free dispensaries, by establishing processes of 
payment on a modified scale suitable to the means 
of the classes who ordinarily depend on iiospltal 
assistance. We are aware this may not be a popu- 
lar ailvice ; hut it is at all events consistent with 
moral and economical principles, and at tl^ 
present conjuncture is certainly worth thinking 
of. W. c. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CnAI'TEB XLII. — BAUUl SWAET’S RIDE. 

It was the second day after that which had 
witnessed .Sir Lucius Larpeut’s second and dis- 
astrous A'isit to the Mawtb Alill, and towards noon, 
that the Black Miller rode chitlering into the 
stony streets of Treport. He put up his horse at a 
small iiin freijuented by farmers from the country 
round, and strode off on foot, choosing such 
tlioroui-hlares as were llio loneliest, and making 
hi-, way towards a remote part of the little seaport 
town. He ha'l an appointment to keep. On the 
]>revioiiH (lay lie had linuself posted at Tregunnow 
a letter whu h Avas to giA e notice to the person with 
Avhoin he de-irt-d to confer to be in readiness at 
the trysting-place he had selected. And from 
Avdiut he knew of Salem Jackson, he had little 
doubt but that liie Americiuiised Cornishman 
Avould readily tall in with his views. 

It AAa- a wet, Avild day. Fierce gusts of wind, 
chasing beloie them, like bunted creatures, the 
hluueil and ragged mashos of the clouds, swept 
.it iiiti'rvals over laud and sea, aud heavy showers 
^ll( I ceded to them ; while those who AA'ere reputed 
weilther-AVl^e predicted a coming storm that should 
play havoc with farm-stock and shipping alike. 
As it was, tin* bad Aveather of thi* last tw'o weeks 
had deluged the low-lying lands, aud couA’erted 
brooks into rivers, and trickling nll.s into brooks. 
The niill-streaiu at Pen Mawlh Avas so swollen 
that the mill had ceased Avorking, aud labourers 
liad been employed during the w'holc of the pre- 
ce(ling day iii repairing the dam and strengthen- 
ing the sluice. But in the moruiug the Black 
Miller liad risen early, li.id jirepared his own rude 
breakfast, and saddl^l his own horse, and ridden 
slowly off through the diiii light of the wiutiy 
dawn, locking the door of his house, and marking 
it Avith a broad cross in chalk, by wliich token the 
hind who act(*d as hn servant would learn that 
for that dav his cu.stomaj-y household duties need 
not be discharged. 

Ralph Swart had but seldom been in Treportj 
some tiv(* or six times perhaps, during the many 
years of hi^. re.'idcnce at Pen M^wth. But he was 
one of thosi* men Avhose poAvers of observation are 
q\>ick, and their memory for localities tenacious. 
Fcav natives of the little coast-town, Treporters 
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bom and bred, could have found their way more 
tinerringly amon^ the devious by-w’aj's, the stairs, 
and alleys that intersected the outskirts of the 
place, than did the dangerous tenant of the Mawth 
Mill And at last he reached the spot which he 
had selected as the scene of his conference with 
the kindred, spirit whom he had clioscn to aid him 
in his dark designs. Nothing would have been 
easier than to have arranged for an interview in a 
private parlour of some tavern or inn. But the 
Black Miller preferred, like the Douglas of old, 
rather to hear the lark sing thatj the mou.se squeak. 
Mid mistrusted partitions and doors, as convenient 
hiding-places for suiTeptitious eaves-droppers. 

It has been mentioned tliat there was a 
lane, winding upw’ards between high banks, and 
which furnished the shoitcst path, although steep 
and rugged, from the beach to the environs of 
Llosthuel Coui’k It was up this lane, the lower 
end of which almost skirted old Captain Trawl’.s 
garden hedge, that Hugh Ashton had wended 
his way when, before quitting Trojiort, he sought 
one parting look at Maud’s windows, from 
beyond the fence of Lady Larpent’.s rose-garden. 
A quieter spot than this, or one in which con- 
versation was less liable to interruption, could | 
not easily have been found so near Treport ; for 
the dwellings bordering on the lane occurred only i 
at rare intervals, and the foot-passengers who 1 
travelled it were rarer still. | 

It so happened that Rose Trawl, a little ba.sket i 
on her arm, came tripping liglitly down this | 
winding lane, returning from soine hou.sehohl j 
errand, when suddenly, as she was about to turn i 
an angle of the rocky road, she heard what made { 
her stop as abru]itly as if by magic art her feet j 
had become rooted to the ground. The words she i 
heard were : ' This Hugh Ashton, fine fellow as | 
they think liim, will get the worst of it for ouce, i 
ho, ho! the worst of it for once!’ The speech i 
was ambiguous ; but there was that in the deep, | 
hoarse voice that uttered it which made Rose j 
Trawl’s heart almost cease to beat, so fraught did 
it seem with malice and. menace. 

*He can’t get worse than I wish him,’ said 
another voice, higher and shriller, and which Rose | 
fancied that she had heard before. ‘Confound^ 
him ! if this had been New Orleans instead of 
Treport, I’d have settled scores willi him long 
ago, for getting me sacked from the steamer. 
But bowie-knives don’t pay, in this benighted 
old island, boss ! ’ 

Bose rallied all her courage, and, herself unseen, 
peering cautiously round the cover of the rock, ! 
saw the two men to a portion of whose conversa- j 
tion she had listened. One w'as a stranger, a | 
large-made, powerful man of middle ago, with a { 
dark, stem face, booted and sjmrred, and with a j 
heavy whip under his arm. He held a written | 
j paper in his hand, which the other, who was ; 
dres-sed as a seaman, and in whom Rose recogni.sed | 
SiHem Jackson the mutineer, was in the act of i 
receiving from him. One glimpse \vas enough, ! 
and tlten the girl cowered down behind the rock, | 
like a hiyre in its form. Would they murder her, ; 
this pair of evil companions, if they detected her 
in the act of listening to the details of the wicked 

; »lot against her good friend and former guest, 
lugh Ashton ? It seemed not unlikely ; but then 
had not Rroyidence sent her there to frustrate the 
canspitat^, imd ehould she not be brought un- 


harmed out of the peril of the moment ! She 
held her breath, and waited to hear more. 

‘Tliis is better than bowie-knives!’ said the 
tall dark man, authoritatively. * Do not lose this 
paper, with the address of the inn at Bullbury, 
and let its consider it a bargain. The contents of 
the cash-box are your perquisite. The hundred 
pounds you shall have as soon as' you have earned 
them by bringing about the ruin of the man you 
hate. Let me know for cer'^ain that Hugh Ashton 
has left Hollow Oak Station with iron bracelets 
round his wrists, a disgraced man for life, and you 
shall have tlie sura I lueutioued, all in gold. Here 
are five sovereigns for expenses.’ And the money 
clinked as it was put into the sailor’s ready 
palm. 

‘ All right, Ralph Swart ! ’ exclaimed Salem 
Jackson joyfully. ‘ A bargain it is. But I can tell 
you, Mr Swart, or OreAvler, I don’t do it as much 
for the yellow sliiners, as to bo revenged on that 
coxcomb of a Captain, forsooth ! And a fine 
vengeance too ! ’ 

‘Ay, and safe!’ muttered his confederate, in a 
tone of ill-(li.sguiscd contempt. ‘Drop me a line 
at I'cn Mawth Mill, near Tregimnow Churcliluwu, 
to .say wlien the job is done.’ 

And then, to Itose’s inexprc.ssiblc relief, the two 
voices and the footsteps of tlie speakers died away 
gradually in the distance. But althongh the rain, 
^vhich had set in again, beat heavily U])on her 
crouching form, the girl did not dare to rise and 
continue her homeward route until many minutes 
had elapsed. 

Meanwhile the Black Miller, having parted with 
his accomjdice, made hi.s way in the same cir- 
cuitous fashion as that whitdi he had jueviously 
adopted, back to the inn Avhere be bad left his 
horse. He dined alone, eating voraciously, as was 
his wont, and drank deeply afterw'ards, chuckling 
to himself, ns ho sat at his solitary table, hi.s liat 
drawn down over his mas.s4ve bi'ows, !u\d a glass 
of stilF grog before him, while the storm increased, 
and the short-lived dayliglit waned. Then he 
called for his bill, and ordered hi.s horse. 

‘A rough, Avilil uight, sqiriro,’ said the wondering 
hostler, as he brought round the horse to the 
inn-door. 

‘WJio cares!’ an.sw'ercd Raiph .Swart with an 
oath, as he swung himself into the saddle, and 
clattered up the street, and out into the open 
country. 

A wild night it was, and a toilsome ride that 
lay before him. The shrieking M’ind swept by with 
furious force, and the blinding rain fell in such 
sheets, .and with sucli violence, that it Avas hard 
to make head against it. The horse the Black 
Miller rode, a thorough-bred, purchased cheaply 
from Sir Luciu.s Larpent, and always vicious 
tempered, reared and swerved in a manner that 
Av-ould have unseated an avenige horseman. Again 
and again did the terrified horse refuse to face 
the storm, and each time his rider forced him 
on, at a hand-galloi>, in the teeth of howling wind 
and driving rain. Tlie tempest seemed to gain 
in strength as Ralph Swart left Treport and the 
coast behind, and crossed the moorlands, rolling 
far aAA’ay inland. The very road Avas like a lake, 
while great pools of water had collected in the 
loAi'er fields, and still the rain fell, and still the 
wind rushed by with a sound like the cry of 
wolves clamorous for their prey. 
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Strangely enough, the spirits of the Black 
Miller seeinod to rise as ho confronted the fury 
of the storm. sang snatches of old half-for- 
gotten songs, and laughed with a grim enjoyment 
of the tumult of the elements, and of his own 
iron nerves and iron frame, that rendered him 
indifferent to all. The snorting horse in vain 
tried to break from the control of the rider, in 
vain plunged and reared, swerving across the 
Hooded road, and straining at the bit, Ralph Swart 
merely laughed, and spurred on, firm in his saddle, 
as though he had been a centaur indeed. 

Presently the landscape grew more familiar. 
To the left were a few scattered lights, that must 
jtroceed from the windows of Tregunnow Cliurch- 
town. To the right, dimly descried through the 
shadows of night, rose an ungainly black mass, 
that could be no other than the Hill of Death, 
looming far over the dismal landscape that it 
crowned. Near the road were strewed rubbish- 
heaps uncounted, i)iled up, as Ralph Swart well 
knew, near the yawning mouth of many a worked- 
out nnno. It was with a sort of chuckle of solf- 
congratulation that he remenihereil the visit of Sir 
Lucius, and how it ended. Jle had done that ilay 
another stroke of business, had blighted— so he 
hoped — the life of one who had indeed harmed 
him in nothing, hut whoso existence was to him 
a standing source of danger. What cai’od he 
for wet or mire, or the toil of the long ride ! 


mill-stream, as 
gha'^tly ravine, 


His jaded horse went (luietly enough beneath him 
now. 

How loud was the roar of the 
it rushed, torrent-like, down the 
topp(Hi hy frowning crags, in which his mill was 
Iniilt ! Rut here was llie mill its(!lf now, and his 
journey was over. Dismounting, llaiph Swart led 
his weary horse, into the sh that <hd duty fur a 
stable, unsaildled it, aiul, rejjlacing the. bridle hy a 
halter, tossed a measure of corn into the manger, 
and shcKik down some marsh-hay into the clumsy 
rack. Tiien, carrying the stable lantern, wliich it 
had been bis first cure to liglit, 
sliut the door of the shed, and 
house, the door of wliich lie lucked, barred, .and 
bolted witli his usual jealous care. How loud was 
the roar of the mill-sireain as it rushed, washing 
and gurgling among the stones hard ly ! Never 
liad the lUack Miller heard it sound so jaurteiitous 
(luring all the years of his tenancy of the lilill of 
Death. 


Cn.M’TI'.U XLIII. — UO.SK WIUTHS TO MAri), 

Rose Trawl’s very natural terror, so long as 


at the bar of more than one public-house against 
his former Captain. 

By far the most dangerous of Hugh’s unsits- 
peeted foes, so Rose deemed, was the Black Miller. 
That shrewd, massive face, swarthy as that of a 
Spaniard, and lit up by those balefiu eyes, was not 
readily to be forgotten. Ralph Swart was one of 
those men whose daring it is impossible for the most 
casual observer to doubt, and whose strength and 
cunning would forbid the boldest to despise their 
enmity. Hugh must be warned. Hugh must 
be saved. But how ? Rose could not venture to 
tell her ailing grandfather, whose health had 
lately altered for the worse, what she had over- 
heard. ‘ He should be kept quiet,’ the doctor had 
sai(l; and besides, the old sea-captain, as unsus- 
picious as a child by temperament and habit^ was 
by no means the sort of counsellor in such a strmt 
as this. 

Lady Larpent was the personage w'hose image 
next rose up in poor Rose’s bewildered imagi- 
nation ; but there -yv'erc tw'o reasons why an 
appeal to the strong-willed Lady of Llosthuel 
seemed to be out of the question. It had filtered 
round somehow, through small tradesfolk and 
through the servants at the Court, that the 
Dow'ager’s early Rking and esteem for Hugh 
Ashton had changed, for some inexplicable reason, 
into frigid disapprobation. And then Lady Larpent 
was known to be in trouble just then, concerning 
the unaccountable disappearance of her eldest son, 
Sir Lucius, relating to whom all manner of vague 
j and alarming reports were in circulation. To 
whom, then, could Rose turn, save to her betrothed 
husband, Will Farleigh ! But the young orni- 
thologist was absent just then, on one of his pro- 
fessional rambles in search of rare specimens that 
would be acceptable to collectors ; and a day, and 
tlie better part of another, were thus unavoidably 
lost. 

U'hen Will Farleigh di'l come back, and heard 
his sweetheart’s story, pretty Rose had no need 
in liis liund, he i to complain of the lack of sympathy. That Hugh 
entered his own i A.shlon — dear, brave Hugh — the man who had 
saved his life, and w'hose friendship he felt to be 
an honour, should he threatened by hidden foes, 
with some cowuirdly vengeance half explained, was 
enough to awaken every manly impulse in the 
bird-hunter’s nature. 

‘Swart — Ralph Swart — and Pen Mawth Mill — 
you are quite sure of those names, Rose dear 
Yes ; llose was (juite sure, 

‘AVellj’said Will thoughtfully, ‘I have heard 
tell in the country, inland, of such a mill, and 
, of such a man, and never lieard any good of 
slie ran the risk of being di.scovere(l in her hiding- | either. But did not the other scamp, Salem 

place behind the rock by those with regard to j Jackson, call this Swart by another name — I did 

whom she had iiwduntarily ]>layed the part of j not catch that 

plMc, so soon as she had gained the j Yes ; Rose was certain that slie had heard the 

security of her own home, to an ecpiully natural j Black Miller addressed by two names. One was 

indignation. She trembled now’, not for herself, ' Sw’art. The other was Orewler. 


hut lor gallant Hugh Ashtem, knowing, as slie did, 
that the. very frankness of the young' man’s gene- 
rous nature was likely to render it the more ejvsy 
for his enemies to insnare him to his ruin. That 
the pair of conspirators whose talk she had over- 
hoard were not likely to he restrained hy any 
scruples, she could W’ell believe. Salem Jackson 
bore but au indifferent character in bis native 
]>lace, and although reputed more untrustwprthy 
than truculent, was known to have utter ;d threats 


But then, what do tlmy intend to do ? It c^’t 
be murder, because of wdiat was said about iron 
bracelets!’ said Will, .staring hard at a beam 
w’hich spanned the ceiling, as if he hoped to find 
an exfdauatiou W’litteu there. 

‘ Salem Jackson did talk .of bowie-knives! ’ said 
Rose gravely. • ' 

‘But Salem Jackson’s more brag than do I’ 
Biturued her affianced one. ‘ He ’s but a coward, 
wippery as he is. I happened to hear him, a foxt- 
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Snight ago, Captain Hugh at the Blue 

4n<^orf and I pronuaed him a set of aching bones 
if he dared breathe a word against a man whose 
little finger was worth Salem’s whole body. He 
was the bigger of the two, but he only looked 
black, and slunk out. No ; if he does mischief, 
it'E be by stealth, and in a sneaking way, as 
suits him.’ 

‘ But the other— that Swart, or whatever he is 
—he looked wicked, but bold as a black lion!’ 
objected Rose. 

‘ Ay, that, if all tales be true, is a bird of 
another hackle!’ answered her lover luedita- 
tirely. ‘But then, Rose, as luck will have it, your 
black lion does not seem to care to go to Dorset- 
shire himself, but prefers to send out his skulking 
jackal, as I ’ve read that lions do at times, to do j 
his dirty work for him. What are tve to do ? is 
the question. Captain Hugh’s so open and fearless, 
it would be useless to caution him. Stop ! You 
know Miss Maud there — at her uncle’s fine house 
at Alfringham, close by — she always was kind to 
you — and she should be kind to Hugh, that saved j 
her from drowning in Wales yonder. Can't you 
write to Miss Maud, and I’ll carry the letter ?’ 

Rose looked aghast at first, partly at the pro- 
posal that she should write a letter, diffident as 
she felt of her own powers as a correspondent, ; 
and partly at the idea of addressing, with pen and j 
ink, a lady by birth, and an heiress. | 

‘Very fcna she always was — but I’ve not often 
spoken to her, Will, not above half-a-dozen times!’ 
said the girl shyly. 

However, for Hugh’s sake, and with Will’s help, 
the letter was written. Here it is : 

HoNOtJKED Miss Maud— E. xcuse the liberty 
I take — ^Will Farleigh, who, as Lady Larpent 
knows, is to be married to me as soon as we fire 
Rich enough — will carry this letter himself, all the 
long way Irom Cornwall to my lord your Uncle’s 
grand home in Dorsetshire— but I am drove to 
intrude by the Peril oS one resjiected and Liked | 
by us all. I am no great scholar, nor clever with ; 
my Pen, hut sooner than Harm sliould come to I 
Captain Hugh Ashton, to whom all Owe so much, 
he being the brave good young man we all know 
him to be, I W'ould walk every step of the road, if 
needed, to say how Wicked men have plotted his 
Ruin. Which William Farleigh, who takes this, 
will explain, and how by the Lord’s mercy I was ! 
enabled to overhear had people — names of Salem 
Jackson, which, for our shame, he is a Cornish- 
inan, and sailor here, and Ralph Swart — or 
Grewler — called the Black Miller of Pen Slawth, i 
Tregunnow Cliui’chtown, talking how to do our j 
friend hurt, and bring Disgrace to him tliat j 
deserves so well of All. I hope my Lord Penrith | 
is quite well. I hope Mrs Stanhope is quite well, j 
And, with best respects, no more now from your ! 
grateful servant, Rose Tuawu i 

For God’s sake, get my lord to protect Captain 
Hugh. 

TajEPOKT, Decmher 29, 18—. 

With this letter, Will Farleigh, with Rose’s 
savings in his pocket, -to eke out his own meagre ! 
ones, started by the night-train from the nearest j 
station, to which, for time-saving, he hired a gig 1 
from the same inn at which the Black Miller had j 
put up his' horse, and travelled all night. The j 


morning was well advanced before, walking from 
Stedham Station, at which, it being a lai^r place, 
more trains stopped than at Hollow Oak, the 
traveller had alighted. Will came in sight of the 
stately pile of Alfringham. Now, there was really 
no particular reason why Rose’s affianced husband 
should not have rung the door-bell, stated his 
name and whence he came, and (fiitained an inter- 
view with Miss Stanhope. But he thought there 
was ; and Rose had been strongly of opinion that 
he must approach Miss IMaud secretly, and deliver 
his credentials in quite a mysterious fashion. And, 
when he saw how very big and splendid was 
Lord Penrith’s mansion. Will’s heart failed him 
a little, and he began to think that the hardest 
part of his task yet lay before him. 

To deliver a letter privately, even for the best 
of motives, to a young lady of high degree, dwell- 
ing beneath the roof of such a relative as was the 
noble master of Alfringham, is no easy matter. 
Figaro or Scapin might manage it, by some dis- 
play of practised impudence; but otherwise it is 
hard indeed. However, fortune befriended the 
young bird-stuffer, in tliat he met Miss Stanhope 
in the park, and close to the garden gate, and 
alone. Will introduced himself promptly enough, 

E utting the letter forward, however, and keeping 
imself in the background to the utmost ot his 
power, precisely as Rose, in her awe of a social 
superior, had thrown the onu.s of explanation on 

Will. 

Miss Stanhope read the letter with an agitation 
of manner which surprised the young Coniishman, 
but was much perple.xcd by its contents. Plotsig 
and conspiracies were things so foreign to the 
world in which she had lived, a world of decorous 
observances and of conventional propriety, that 
she seemed bewildered, until Will’s almost ver- 
batim account of the; conversiitiou which Rose 
Trawl had overlioard convinced her of the danger 
that menaced Hugh. ' 

Then Maud read the letter of her hamble friend 
once more, and this lime understood it. Now she 
; could see the peril, undelined and shadowy ; but 
i not on that act^ount the less to be dreaded, that 
i impended over him she loved. And, in the fear 
j of losing him, in her natural womanly anxiety for 
I his safety, she all but forgot the tacit lesson that 
, she had learned through life, the pride of her 
i su]>erior station. For an iinstaut she forgot that 
I llugli Wits but a poor li.sherman, who, by galLaut 
j efi'orts, and by the force of a character singularly 
j noble, pure, and strong, was winning his way 
; upwards in the world. For an instant she forgot 
i that she wa.s a l.idy, and only remembered that 
she was a girl that loved, 

‘You are Hugh’s friend!’ she exclaimed, putting 
her hand on Will’s arm ; ‘ and you owe him, as I 
do, a life. Help him now, dear Mr Farleigh ; for 
, my poor help, which sweet Rose has written, ah ! 
j so prettily, to ask, avails little now. My uncle — 

I Lord Penrith — is ill and old, and since the late 
accident on the railway — brave Hugh again ! 
always foremost when good deeds are done — passes 
half the day in lethargic sleep. Go and warn him, 
good friend ! Warn Captain Ashton that traitors 
are plotting — not his death — who dares meet him, 
face to face ! — but some cruel scheme, to which his 
own guileless confidence may — O warn him, 
tell him what you have told me — and — and if you 
will couw to the Hall and tell me that all is 
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well, I will bless dear Bose Trawl and you for 
the good deed done.’ 

So Will Farleigii set off for Hollow Oak Station, 
while Maud went back to her room to pray for 
him she loved. 


HOME-LI.FE OF THE ZULUS. 

In the present state of our relations with this 
people, the following •sketch of their social life, 
their domestic manners and customs, compiled 
from the most recent books on South Africa, may 
be of interest to our readers. 

Zulu history, in the few words we need devote 
to it, begins about two years before Waterloo, 
when King Chaka became chief of the petty tribe 
which by his military genius he raised into a 
large and powerful nation. Chaka while a lad in 
exile hail heard from some English sailors of the 
exploits of the great Napoleon, and this had fired 
his ambition to become the Napoleon of South 
Africa. By great military genius and consummate 
etatecraft he succeeded in his purpose, and in a 
few years became king of a new and large but 
comj)act and rigidly governed nation of warriors. 

Under Cfiiaka the whole manhood of the fast- 
growing Zulu nation was jiut under compulsory 
military service, and this has continued to be the 
law of the country under the three kings — Dingaan, 
Panda, and Kctchwayo — who succeeded him. This 
unique army of at least fifty thousand fighting- 
men is divided into regiments, each having its 
own military kraal or headquarters. Borne of 
these regiments me composed of married men, 
others of bai'.helory; but u > man is allowed to 
marry without the express sanction of the king, 
which is granted to whole regiments at once, but 
almost never until the men are past middle age, 
aud have ‘ wa.shed their spears ’ in an enemy’s 
blood. Nor can the middle-aged Zulu even then 
exercise much choice in the selection of his bride, 
as tlie king, at the great annual festival when 
marriages take place, .‘limply orders one regiment 
to take for wives the daugliters of men composing 
other roguiienls of his army. If the maidens so 
chosen refuse to marry at the Icing’s order, and 
especially if they are detected in love-alfuirs with 
men too young to marry, their jmnishmeut by the 
stern Zulu law is death. 

Tiie military kraals of each regiment are the 
villages of Zululaud, and it is to tliem we must i 
go to see the home-life of the people. These 
kraals consist of a large field, surrounded by a 
circular stockade about ton feet high, constructed 
of wattles firmly twisted together. Inside this 
fence are the huts of the natives, which are built 
by fixing in the ground a number of pliant poles 
in a circle, and then bringing their points together 
at the summit, tuid fastening them witii ropes of 
hide. These poles, however, do not go up ])araUel 
to one another, but cross each other oblitpiely at 
regular intervals ; and as the intersecting points 
are firmly tied together, the boebivc-shaped huts 
have all the strength of baskeS-work ; while stout 
posts driven deeply into the earth at tho base 
give them additional security. The w-alls out- 
aide and in are daubed over with cla)^; and the 


floor is also composed of clay, stamped down hard 
aod polished by friction. The Zulu hut, Captain 
Lucas tells os in his recent work, ‘ is not at all 
an uncomfortable or unsightly dwelling, though 
affording but a single room for the accommo^ 
tion of the family.’ A partition of wattles, how- 
ever, divides the interior of a married man’s hut 
into two parts, of which the left-hand room, as 
one opens the door of wattles, is given over to 
the women and children, while the other apart- 
ment is reserved to the master of the house and 
his male companions. In each compartment are 
kept the personal chattels of its occupants : in the 
man’s, his assegais, his shield and rifle, with his 
uniform of plumes, cow-tails, and apron of wild- 
cat skin ; while the women, besides their simple 
finery of gala dress, keep the pots of milk, the 
stores of grain, and the cooking utensils ; and 
under the raised platform on which they sit the 
Zulu herdsman shelters his precious lambs and 
calves from the inclemency of the weather. 

The kraals of unmarried ■regiments differ to this 
extent from the others, that they are each under 
the immediate care of an ‘induna’ or chief, who 
strictly looks after the men and provides for their 
maintenance. lu a comer of the inclosure, away 
from tlie huts, in each of which eight or ten 
bachelor inmates are housed, is an inner stockade, 
l>ehind which is the Zulu colonel’s ‘ isogodhlo ’ or 
domestic establishment, the houses of nis wives, 
and the huts of his slaves ; while in the centre of 
the great inclosure is his cattle-pen. 

Cattle form the only riches of the Zulu ; these 
are the only medium of exchange, and the only 
means of acquiring power and getting wives. 
Polygamy is universal ; and whenever a man gets 
leave to marry, the only limit to the number of 
wives he can take is his power of buying and 
maiiitaiuing them. Each wife costs so many cattle 
to buy, and for each wife so bought the husband 
must provide a separate hut ; so if a man is 
wealthy he may continue adding new wives to 
his household to the end of his days. This has 
brought about the deplorable state of matters that 
the more daughters a man has the wealthier he 
becomes, as daughters are readily available as so 
much stock for sale to the would-be husband who 
bids the most cattle for them. 

Thus females are little better than slaves ; and 
to them falls the task of digging aud hoeing the 
fields, sowing .and reaping the maize-crops, grind- 
ing the corn, weaving mats, and most of the other 
simple industrial labours of the country. Now aud 
then an obliging young man may condescend to 
help in sowing and liarvesting grain ; but in no 
other labour will they help the women ; while 
again there are certain departments of work which 
are exclusively confined to men, aud in which the 
women dare not engage. It is not surprising to 
find that three of these are hut-building, the 
construction of fenced kraals, and the making of 
weapons ; but the fourth is veiy strange. This ia 
the task of milking cows, ‘ which,’ says Captain 
Lucas, ‘is esteemed rather as a kind of recrea- 
tion, the practice being to suck the cow’s udder 
with the mouth, and to discharge the milk by 
movithl'uls into the pail.’ 

The food of the Zulus is simple, and consists of 
millet, ‘mealies’ or maize, and milk, with now 
mid then beef and mutton from their herds. 
Grain, however, is their staple ; and this simplicity 
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of their commissariat arrangements is one of the 
great advantages tile hardy and lightly equippetl 
Zulu armies have over a British army with all 
its complicated array of baggage-wagons. A Zulu 
*impi’ on the war-path is followed by a company 
of 1^, who bear a few days’ supply of maize, the 
sleeping mats and blankets of the warriors, and 
who assist in driving a small herd of cattle, 
proportionate to the time tlie particular cx])^!!- 
tion is expected to last. 

The great national festival of the Zulu year 
is the U-kwschwana or harvest thanksgiving on 
tlie first of .lanuary for the crop of maize, which 
now lies ripe for gathering. All the regiments 
appear at it, and are exercised and reviewed by 
the king, who at this festival grants permisaiou 
lo certain old soldiers to retke from military 
service, and to others to marry. The king then 
proceeds to perform certain sacriiicial rites to their 
gods, who are the souls of Ohaka and other 
deceased monarchs and heroes, authors of Zulu 
glory and greatness. Bulls are sacrificed to them, 
and they are implored to continue sending bounti- 
ful harvests, ‘that the soldiers may eat and be 
strong for the noble work of war.' There are 
no regular temples in Zululand, nor any stated 
ordinances of public prayer, except at this 
harvest thanksgiving, and other similar festivals 
of the year, at which the king, as arch-pontiff, 
takes the leading part, ‘ It is evident,’ says C’ap- 
tain Lucas, ‘that whatever gods the Zulus may 
have in their own country', they have plenty of i 
devils, and there is perhaps not much to choose ] 
between them.’ Witclicraft is linuly believed I 
in ; and wdienever this terrible charge is brought 
against any man, no matter how blameless his I 
conduct had hitherto been, no mercy is {-hewn I 
him ; and his treatment recalls that dark p.ige that ' 
stained our own history not so long ago. Tlus 
gross superstition aflbnls a ready j)retext to king 
or chief in. Zululand for destroying an obuo.viouh 
person, or acquiring the wealth of a rich mau | 
whose teeming cattle-kraal may have excited their 
cupidity. The ‘inyanga’ or witch-finder soou 
xu^es out a case against any such uiifortuu.ite ; 
and his lands, herds, and women become lorfeit 
to the king or other instigator of the ‘ iuyanga’s. ’ 
accusation. 

The ordinary administration of justice by the 
local chiefs is conducted in a form not very unlike 
our trial by jury. Plaintiff and defeudant, accom- 
panied each by a band of sympathising friends, 
ajiproach the seat of justice— set up iu the middle 
of the kraal — from opposite directions, shouting out 
the cause of complaint and the i)leas in ju'^tifica- 
tion. When they reach the judge, these are le- 
stated in a quieter manner : a jury is formed of 
the notables of the kraal, who examine the wit- 
nesses, listen to the speeches of any of the by- 
standers, and pronounce their opinions how the 
verdict should go. All this time the ‘imluna’ 
says not a word, sometimes, even, he lies down and 
appears to go to sleep ; but when he has heanl the 
popular verdict or verdictq, he retires for a little 
to consult the divine oracles, and then returns fo i 
pronounce his judgment, which generally agrees | 
Mith that of the majority of the jurymen, uho, 
however, are apt to f^U in with the popular opinion i 
shoutcil out by the crowd standing at a little 
distance from them. 

Captain Lucas assures us that, except for the 


curioas ‘click’ sounds, which after all are not of 
frequent occurrence, ‘the ordinary flow of Zulu 
talk is os liquid and melodious as that of 
Italian.' 

A PICTURE- DEALER’S ROMANCE. 

I. 

I, John Oilhrrn, was confidential clerk to Messrs 
Copal and Hons, picture-dealers near Oxford 
Street, London, long ago when these events hap- 
pened ; and the tirm of Gilderu and Co., that 
now ])asse8 pieture.s worth thousands through its 
hands, was not then even a <lream of mine. 

I threa<l my way buck through the maze and 
confusion of a busy life to those nnforgotteu 
days, and one picture rise.s before me, real, 
living, all but subatantial in my memory -the 
one picture that has hauutctl me through all 
these years, and that all the gold that ever 
was coined could not piuvhase, nor all the power 
of mau give luck again to my bodily sight. A 
young Engli-h girl, not tall or queenly, not 
lofty in iooka, but straight and graceful and 
very fair ; a face with clear-cut features, wearing 
yet the looks of a child ; blue eyes, looking up- 
ward, with their dark fringes rahetl ; eyes of the 
softest glayi^h blue, not bright, unskilled iu any 
artrulucs.s ul glance, not fine with any artistic cor- 
rectness of form ; hut eyes that were suiyremely 
beautiful iu th.it i.ipt tquvard look, because tliey 
told of a child’s unconscious simjdicity, of a true 
heart’s open candour, of a jiim* smil that iu everv- 
d.iy hie and among every-day things was bright 
enough to make its pre-eu' c k^uwn. This is the 
])ictuie in my mind. M.irian st.inding on tlie. 
door-.“tep of a manor-house watching the lloating 
clouds in the autiumi sky. It wms a picture of 
ortlmaiy things with au inner depth of be.'iuty. 
The accessorie.s were coninioiijilaee enough. Them 
w'as a w’hite p.ivement before tliis side-tloor, some 
ivy on. the wall, and all vithiii was ilark. The 
fair figure thus trained was dre-.-ed i;. some poor 
cotton stulf of pale-blue and w’tilo lines lli.-it 
ran into one soft colour. The lo ,'vV blown lour 
with only a iew golden threads w licre it siiratig 
straight upward Iroiu the ioielie.ul, wa.s plaited 
and hung m braiils, as was tiie custom once before 
in tho.se old day.s ; and the liat with ivy leaves 
thrust under its band of ji.de Idue, was jeislied 
back, and cast no shadow on that nevei-to-bc- 
forgotten face. 

J, jtlaiu John Gilderu, was iu tlic most unro- 
mantic ol moods, when turning out of the path 
from the biile-gate by wliich 1 had entered, f ciJime 
ujton this siglil. J pre.-ented the appearance of 
the most ordinary man of thirty, such as may 
be seen any day in Jjondou bauLs or offices in 
.scores. I had come to the hou.se merely ou busi- 
ness, with no introduction lo the family ; but I 
canied a carjiet-bao -n necessary appurtenance 
of the traveller in those days -and 1 Avas invited 
to stay in the house till my Imsiuess Avaa done, 
for it wa-s expected to he troublesome and lengthy 
w'ork — the drawing up of au accurate catalogue of 
the names and value of a galleryful of pictures, 
which the master of this place desired to sell to 
our firm. ,At my approach the girl stepped out 
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of the door-way into the garden, and I eaw no 
more of her that day. 

An old gentleman, careworn and, as it seemed 
to me, not too amiable in appearance or manner, 
received me in a room full of books and papers. 
When the servant, a shabby-looking individual 
with threadbare livery, ushered me into his pres- 
ence, he was bending over the table looking at 
some stones and coloured earth through a glass 
that he held in a thin, jjalsied hand. He drew a 
newspaper hurriedly over his treasures, and with- 
out asking me to be seated, made bis inquiries iu 
a proud slow voice. Was I from Messrs Copal 
and Sous ? I was. Had I come to examine the 
jiictures as their agent? Yes; I had come to do 
that service. Then, he said, holding hiiuself 
straight all the time, and with a pitiable arliiice 
of display, smoothing back his thin gray hair with 
the shaking hand, whereon glittered a great dia- 
mond — thou I would iind my room made ready ; 
and I was free to stay at Klmsuiere as long as 
my work lasted, lur Messrs Copal had given him 
to understand that it was sometimes a tedious 
operation to catalogue and do justice to so many 
pictures of all degrees of merit. He explained 
that he was a lover not of art but of study — 
waving bis hand towards the book-shelves. He 
never went near tlie pictuvc-gallery, and desiring 
retirement, he chose to a.sk but lew to his liouse ; 
so lie WJis anxious to cUnu' off the whole art col- 
lection — ‘ all,’ he .said, ‘ every one of them and 
with a sudden betmyal of anxiety despite his i 
proud demeanour : ‘ J am .sure sir, Messrs (’ojial I 
have sent a competent agent who will do my \ 
property Justice, You can have them all, every | 
(/lie, mimi ; and I know such a house as yours j 
give.s a gooil price. Now sir. the servants will j 
attend to your wants.’ ! 

\\'ith that he bowed me out ; and the shabby I 
serving-mau went Vtelore me. along the passage, , 
with slippers down at bed and stooping gait ; a ! 
living satire upon the last order of the poor I 
broken-down geutleman. Such indeed wa.s his | 
ma.ster ! I knew it a.s well a.s if he had shewn i 
me his fdes of bills and his mortgage paper.s and 
the blank eredit siilc of tiie accounts of Elms- 
mero. His diamond ring, his cobl ceremony, and 
bis erect lent braving fortune, did not deceive 
me ; but 1 must say fur tlio cii.dit of mo, John 
Cildern the clerk, that I. quilted his presence as 
I would have quitted that of a millionaire ; for 
ncspcct wa.s commanded by this remnant of a 
grand family struggling again.-.t ill-fortune, and 
being, as the phrase goe,s, ‘ out of luck.’ 

j\Iy work begun, ami was n(>t ca.sily ended. 
There were but few iiaiuting.s of value, though 
there were many having traditions of great names 
attached to them, which a close examination 
jiroved to bo groundless ; for these were gener- 
ally but copies, cr work.s ‘in the manner of ’ Van 
Eyck or UeAVint, as the case might be. There 
were, however, some really good Dutch pictures, 
a beautiful but ill-preserved Madouna of the 
'Tuscan school, and a Rubens that sorely puzzled 
me, but which, as the event proved, turned out 
to be genuine. The main bulk of the collection 
were family portraits, worth little more than their 
frames. It was clear from the names of these 
that the family was xebited to a knightly one ; but 
this branch, bore no title. There was a veritable 
Stuart court-lady by Lely among the rul^bish ; and 


there were two pretty children with unkempt 
feair, great brown eyes, and pointed chins, purport- 
ing; to be from the pencil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
There is no need to describe, nor can I at this 
day remember, all the pictures of that miscella- 
neous collection. But amongst these hundreds of 
bright or old and discolour^ canvases, there was 
one that attracted my attention, and it was only a 
little thing, no more than eighteen by twenty 
inches in size. This W'as the portrait of a fair 
young woman among vine-leaves at a window. She 
was dressed iu white silk, adorned With jewels, 
and with strings of large pearls round her neck. 
Her hands were raised and clasped as if in some 
enraptured gesture, her blue eyes cast upwards. 
And though the dress was so different, and the 
attitude of the hairds was tragic and what we com- 
monly call ‘ stagey,’ I had no difficulty in detect- 
ing a striking likeness between tho.se fair, refined, 
spiritual features and the girl I had seen standing 
at the door. In the corner of the picture there 
Avas an awkward smear of paint. ‘That conceals 
the artist’s name,’ I thought ; and I soon carefully 
removed it. But beneath there was only scratched 
in small white letters, ‘My Juliet’ — two words 
which cast no light upon luy business, but awak- 
ened my curiosity to a painful degree. On the 
back was a date twenty years before. 

My work soon put the discovery out of my 
head. I saw no one all day except the slijishod 
scrving-ninn ; and after a lonely evening, he came 
with a guttering candle to light me up-stairs to 
a large bare room, filled with the smoke of 
an unwonted fire. It was a room with faded 
hangings, seedy })ictures, a tiled hearth-place, 
and slunlowy half-lit walls. Any one nervously 
inclined would have imagined not one but half- 
a-dozen ghosts there. I was haunted by nothing 
but the memory of the girl at the door, and the 
mystery of the portrait w itli its obliterated name, 
‘My Juliet.’ 

II. 

All next day 1 woiked alone, the rain pattering 
against the higli narrow window-s of the galleiy. 
Many of the family jiortraits 1 omitted from my 
last list as not saleable, and various other pictures 
1 set <lowu as ‘doubtful,’ not being able without . 
consullaliou to settle the question of their authen- 
i ticity ; but the little painting of the girl in white 
; silk at the window was so exipiisite iu feeling, 

■ in colour, aud in luiiiute finish, that I had no 
j hesitation about placing it in my list. It was 
i about sunset when the light in the gallery was , 
I strung and clear in a dry hour after the rain, that 
as I knelt deciphering .some artist’s marks on a 
little Dutch sea-piece hung b;ully near the floor, 

I heard a light footfall, and looking up, I beheld 
a slight girlish figure treading with little slippered 
feet on the dark oak floor. 1 n.se and bowed. It 
was the girl of whom I had wished vainly all dav 
and all hist evening to catch another glimpse. I 
rightly guessed that she was my host s grand- I 
daughter, and I was not free from an einbar- i 
rassing flutter of heart wlien she came to speak to 
nio ; Sut 1 supposed it would be some laessage 
from the old man, nothing more. 

The girl drew near and be^an to speak, with 
eyes not downcast, but like a child’s eyes, raised 
steadily to mine, with a look that was at once the 
soul of innocence and maidenly gentleness. ‘I 


want to ask you/ aoid, ‘ is that picture to be 
sold amoug the 1' The picture she pointed to 
was that whidi had roused my curiosity the even- 
ing before. 

Yesj I said; it was on my list The instruc- 
tions recmved were to the effect that dl were to 
be sold ; and though there were some of the larger 
portnate that I could not take, this picture was of 
Talus. 

Never shall I forget the effect of these words— 
the nervous trenibling of the girl's lip and the 
liquid look in the blue eyes. ‘Sir/ she said, 
addressing me in that way because she knew 
nothing of latter-day customs, and was making 
an urgent appeal — ‘ Sir, it is my mother’s portrait 
Grandfather does not care for it ; but oh ! I do. 
It is no use for me to ask it of him, he thought so 
little of her. But will you ask him, and have it 
kept for me 1 ’ 

‘ Most assuredly I will/ said I, looking do\m at 
the earnest face, which it would have taken a 
harder and a more unchi valrons heart than John 
Gildem’s to refuse. ‘I am certain there will he 
no difficulty about having it left out of the list’ 

*I am not so sure of that/ she said, smiling and 
shaking her head. ‘ Grandfather has such strange 
ideas sometimes, and he keeps so to whatever he 
once says.’ 

‘ Other people do that too/ I replied assuring! y. 
‘ I shall keep to what I have said, and see that 
the picture remains here.’ 

With her sweet voice she thanked me, and went 
away, leaving poor John Gildern standing still, 
note-hook in hand, calling to mind every word 
that had passed, like any romantic swain of 
twenty, wondering if he would see her again, 
and through sheer anxiety, fancying every word 
of his own had been awkwardly and stupidly 
uttered. 

When the servant srimmoned hie to my solitary 
dinner, and took his place behind my chair in 
the deserted <lining-room, hdl of faded grandeur, 
I could no longer resist the temptation to find 
out something about the family, or rather — need 
I conceal it ! — about my charming little maid. 

‘ It is rather tedious work lor me here/ I said 
os a beginning, my preoccupation causing me to 
make such spluttering failures in disniemhering 
a duck, that I knew the shahhy-coated old man 
was grinning behind my shoulder. ‘Family por- 
traits are such, useless things unless they are by 
a man of note, and there are some of the pictures 
that I know nothing about. For instance, there 
is a little thing of a lady in white silk at a 
window, and there is something interesting about 
it ; but it has not even an artist’s name.’ I knew 
I was not wasting my words. 'This servant had 
evidently grown ^ay in the family ; most likely 
there w^ not an inch of the house unknown to 
Mm. 

‘ Ah ! yes— ah, yes, yes ! ’ he said, speaking 
in low husky tones, and clearly making a had 
copy of his master’s air of importance. ‘ There ’s 
a secret about that pictgr’ ; ’tain’t no common 
affair, not it.’ 

, ‘Well/ I said, ‘if you can assist me in any wiy 
that is valuable in my business, I shall of course 
consider your services.' All is fair in love and 
war, they say, and I could not resist the desire 
to satisfy my curiosity. , 

‘Much ohleeged to you, sir,’ said the husky 


old man with a how of great dignity, m he forth- 
with proceeded to relate the history of the 
mysterious picture. 

The facts I afterwards put tc^^er were these. 
There had long ago been a coldness, almost a feud 
between the owner of Elmsmere and his only son. 
The cause of this was the attachment efistiug 
between the son and a beautiful and virtuous 
girl, who was then on the hoards at a provincial 
theatre. The delay to the paarriage was caused by 
the father’s threats of disinheriting the offender. 
But at last that difficulty was surmounted; a 
consent was wrested from the old man ; the mar- 
; riage took place ; and the bride, bidding farewell 
to the stage, was brought home to Elmsmere. 

; Her husliand, the heir of tlie mansion, had dabbled 
: a good deal in art. He painted his wife as Juliet, 
the part in which he had first seen her ; and he 
I insisted on hanging the portrait with the rest in 
the gallery. He met with a fatal accident not 
long after the marriage ; and the father, for love 
of his wilful son, let the small portrait hang 
wdiere he had placed it, but wdth his own 
hand blotted out the words in the corner— 
‘My Juliet.’ The young wife did not long out- 
live her sudden loss ; and the old man was never 
reconciled to her, although, as the servant said, 
‘ she was the gentlest, nrost heavenliest bein’, sir, 
that ever drew breath.’ But when, in dying, she 
left an infant daughter, the father’s heart warmeil 
to the child, and for his son’s sake she became to 
him the one dear thing on earth. This was the 
whole story— a sad one enough. My interest in 
it only made the servant more communicative. 

‘Master will want to see you to-night, sir, iis the 
business is done,’ he said ; ‘and don’t 3*00 mind, 
sir, if you find him nervous a bit — or hot, as 1 
may say. It’s his way, sir. The world’s gone 
askew with him this long time hack ; and there’s 
always a mine or some such nonsense just a-goin’ 
for to be found on the estate, and not bein’ 
found after all, and edging his temper, poor 
gentleman ! ’ 

The old man was evidently glad of some one to 
talk to ; but when he verged on his master’s present 
affairs, I stopped him ; and dinner being finished, 
sent him w'ith a me-ssago to my ho.st to ask if he 
i was at leisure to see me. He sent hack word that 
I he was engaged on most important business, but 
j he would see me in half an hour. When the 
! summons to the library came at last, it was easy 
! enough to see that the ‘ most important btisiness’ 
i had something to do with plans on the table, which 
were stained by late contact with clay or dusty 
stonc.s. This much I could not help observing, as 
the plans lay on the table, and the old man held 
something in Ms hand, which dropped reddish 
earth on the floor when he stretched it towards 
me in an impatient gesture. I gave him a rough 
estimate of the value of Ms pictures subject to 
changes, for better or worse, which might be made 
in it by my employers. I offered him his option 
of doing business in this way, or of having the 
whole collection disposed of on his own account 
for what it w'ould bring at our salerooms. He 
said he preferred ready- money transactions with 
the firm for the purchaser, but the figure I 
named was much too low. He went over the 
list with me, and w'axed, as the servant had pre- 
dicted, rather liot on seeing some of the prices, 
and hotte^ still at my inability even to take into 
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consideration the purchase of many of the por- 
traits. He was only pacified, when he was abso- 
lutely losing his self-command, by my assurance 
that this catalo^e was only a first estimate ; that 
in order to avoid disi.ppointment, I had set down 
what I myself thoUf’ht the lowest figure, and that 
I had to leave out some works which examination 
might prove to ‘be of great value, in which case 
our house would deal with him liberally. He 
had risen to his feet but he sank again into his 
arm-chair on hearing this explanation, saying : 

‘ Certainly, certainly ; we cannot yet decide on the 
exact figure ; and after all ’ — with a trembling voice 
and his loftiest air — ‘a few pounds one way or the 
other matter but little to me ; but a man does not 
like to part with any of his property below what 
ht; himself believes to he its actual worth.’ 

This I judged a favourable moment for the 
commission I iiad received from my fair suppliant 
in the moniing. I hastened to explain that a 
young lady, whom I judged to be his daughter — 
miserable me, driven to use such flattery ! — ‘ No,’ 
he said ; ‘ his grand-daughter.’ — I bowed, and went 
on. The young lady liad requested me not to 
include in my list a small family portrait of some 
value. 

‘I know the thing,’ he said impatiently'. ‘She 
has been talking to me about it. Let it go. It is 
only a fancy of hers to keep it — a fancy, sir, 
which does not concern your business here. 1 
want tlie gallery cleared, and I am only sorry so 
many of those vapid daubs of our ancestors have 
to remain there.’ 

Ili.s severe tone and cold looks wore almost too 
much for me ; but I was not outmastered yet. I 
replieil ill a firm but respectful manner, sorry for 
tlie artifice I was resorting to against bis gray- 
liaired ruined pride: ‘You say sir, it does not 
matter to you whether the pictures bring a few 
pounds more or less. The price of this one is of 
no value to you ; and the portrait itself is of so 
much value to the young lady for whom I speak, 
that she herself made it be my business and my 
concern to mention it.’ This was a home-thrust 

‘ Of course I don’t care about the jialtry price,’ 
he said. ‘ If she really wants tlic thing so much, 
strike it out of your list’ After that hurried 
speecli, lie bowed my dismissal, as he had done at 
the last interview, only remarking that he sup- | 

t iosed I would carry the result of m\' work to j 
jondon in the morning, and there would be no 
further delay. Wlieu 1 had gone to the foot of the 
staircase, in the dusk of the spacious flagged hall, 

I saw his grand-daughter coming JiastiJy from a 
door-way, where no doubt she had waited anxiously 
for my step on the stairs. 

‘Have you asked grandfather?’ she whispered. 

‘I have. He will do as you wish about the 
portrait. I have struck it off my list.’ 

‘ I am BO glad !’ she said, still in a low voice. ‘ I 
would not part with it for the world ! ' And she 
seemed surprised at her good fortune ; while I 
know but too well that the secret of it lay in my 
allusion to money affairs, a subject on which the 

{ toot man would have done anything rather than 
lave a stranger’s suspicion roused 
‘You have been very kind,’ she said — ‘very 
good to me.’ And with some sudden impulse of 
gratitude she stretched out her hand, which I was 
but too proud to press for a moment in token of 
friendship. , 


‘ It was but a slight service,’ I said, scarcely 
knowing what words I stammered out. ‘I have to 
thank you for the pleasure of allowing me to do it 
for you.* 

In another moment she was gone with a kindly 
‘ good-night ; ’ and I tried in vain to persuade 
myself that it was possible for her to take my 
answer as anything but a piece of ordinary polite- 
ness. Yet I had meant it with all my heart. 
What else could I have said 1 I thought. What 
else could I have done ? Of course my words 
had only the sound of a courteous answer, and as 
such she took them, thinking not of poor John 
Gildern, but of her rescued treasure. 

In the morning I wished in vain for one sight of 
that fair simple-hearted girl, that had so •uncon- 
sciously robbed me of my own heart’s peace, and 
of my ordinary, unromantic, business-like frame of 
ininiL More — I confess I loitered unnecessarily 
long over breakfast and departure ; and I took 
many a side-glance as the shabby sen^ant led me 
to the door, and then it was not by the shortest 
route that I made my way to the high-ioad. But 
there was no *dp for it ; I left Elmsmere without 
seeing my little enchantress again. 

in. 

Four years passed to be added to John Gildern’s 
thirty. I was fortunate enough to have a rich 
relative, and I gave up the service of Messrs Copal, 
and spent the host part of those four years travel- 
ling with him in Italy ; and it mu.st be admitted 
that I thought but seldom of Elmsmere after 
the first few months, though there were certain 
memories connected with the place, which might 
any day or hour have filled my time-tried heart 
as full of romance as was ever a boy of half my 
years. These memories I put out of my mind 
permanently, as useless and disturbing ; but I had 
no other romance, though there were ample oppor- 
tunities for such indulgence both at home and 
when we were on our travels. At the end of 
those four years we returned to London, and I 
took up my former employment, but at a different 
liouse, which I may cull here the house of Messrs 
Easelby and Sons. One morning 1 was laughing 
over the jiages of Punch in an idle hour — there 
were many idle hours at Iilessrs Easelby’s — when 
a fellow-clerk said in his usual ott-hau<l way of 
throwing work on me : ‘ You might open that 
parcel and attend to those letters which the late 
post has just brought in, Gildern ? ’ 

I made some remarks moi'e forcible than 
courteous about the parcel and letters, adiling : 

‘ 1 shall attend to them this time ; but it is none of 
my business,’ It was in this mood that I opened 
the first letter. Had my I'eliow-clerk been a 
student of physiognomy he would have seen my 
annoyance suddenly change to a feeling very 
different. But my comrade had no such gift of 
insight ; and even if he bad, there were deeper feel- 
ings awakened by that letter which my lace did not 
betray. It was addressed to Mes-srs ^selby, and 
the writing was light ajid unfinished in chaiactcr, 
much like a school-girl's with u and n alike. It 
was in after-readings — days, months after that — -1. 
noted all this, and then it was in no spirit of 
criticism. At the lime I only saw that it was 
from a young kadi', asking if water-colour draw- 
ings of hers dom/ at her former country home 
would be accei'tfible for sale, adding that any 
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price would be taken, as she was anxious to 
part with them ; and the name signed was 
Makian — — . Even here I cannot break the 
sacred secrecy of that second name ; but it was 
the same as that of the owner of Elmsmere, and 
I no longer doubted who the writer was, even 
before I opened the thin flat parcel, and took out 
sketches of parts of the well-remembered garden, 
the avenue of elms, and the shallow reedy widen- 
ing of the little river that bounded one part of 
the grounds, and gave the name to the house. 
The letter was dated from a shop that I happened 
to know, a stationer’s iu City Road. I knew also 
that this was merely an address for correspond- 
ence, and not the residence of the writer. Unfor- 
tunately, there would not be the smallest hope in 
offering the drawings to my employers. But it 
was impossible for one who knew the would-be 
artist, and guessed the history of their coming, to 
return them to her as a failure. At least it was 
imijossible for me, with pictures of the past rising 
in my mind, and sympathy roused until it w'as 
pain. I inclosed a trifling sum, Mting it appear 
to come from Messrs Easelby, aid signing my 
name in my accustomed illegible manner; and 
that night I took the parcel of drawings to my 
own home. 

Day after day I spent in plans for coming into 
actual communication with her. I built castles 
in the air then indeed, imagining how I would 
come to know her again ; how her grandfather, 
who doubtless had by this time fallen lower in 
the world, would accept me as her suitor ; and 
how life would run for the rest of our days like a 
fairy tale. At the same time, every week that 
went by in hesitation added to my anxieties, and 
at last I was positively sull'ering from suspense, 
all my old ardour roused and my sympatliies 
quickened by the thought of this young girl, so 
unfit for the world’s trials, obliged to do stern 
battle with them, and perhaps alone. My surmises 
were true. When about a month had passed, the 
clerk who attended to the correspondence came to 
me one day, laughing at a poor attempt at water- 
colour drawing. I took the cardboard out of his 
hand, toucheil to the quick, and gave some 
awkward explanation, ending with: ‘I shall .attend 
to it.’ So I did attend to it, by sending to the girl's 
address a poor price, but the best 1 could afford, 
and taking home with me the worthless drawing. 
This happened twice again ; and being now on the 
M’atch, I myself managed to receive the parcels 
and letters ; and each time I did what any man 
on earth -would have done had he been placed as 
John Gildern was — sent my owm money with my 
useful illegible signature, and appropriated the | 
poor child's work. Then fearing the repetition 
of my pardonable ruse might lead to some awk- 
ward discovery, I desired the sender of the water- 
colour drawings to leave them in future at an 
address which I gave in the City, and merely to 
mark them ‘Messrs Easelby & Co.— to be called 
for.’ 

The result of this stgp proved that I was 
right in relying on her small knowledge of the j 
business world. But what wm my dismay to j 
find when first I ca^ed at this city address, a | 
package, which, on opening it at my own rooms, i 
1 found to contain— ah ! how well remembered — | 


the picture of Marian’s mother. A voice came to 
me out of the past : *I am so glad ; I would not 


part with it for the world.* Bat some overruling 
power had doubtless compelled it otherwise, and 
what a tale the parting told ! I glanced at the 
accompanying letter. It stated unth the most 
unbusiness-like simplicity that the writer greatly 
valued the picture, but she needed money at the 
moment It Messrs Easelby would send part of its 
price, and leave her the clmnce of buying it back 
t^ttin at some future time, she would be most 
grateful. But if they neve? did busiuess on those 
terms, she would sell the picture for whatever 
they thought it w^orth. 

‘ Poor child ! Poor Marian ! ’ I exclaimed with 
heaven knows how sad and burning a heart ; 
‘ she is sorely tried somewhere in this great luu’d 
world of Loudon — sorely tried, and perhaps with- 
out a friend,’ 

I paced up and down for a few moments wdth 
the open letter in my hand, thinking what could be 
done, ai\d haunted by every soul-stirring memory 
that the sweet young face and trustful blue eyes 
had loft me. I wrote a hurried note, and sent it 
on its way, delaying only to inclose a cheque for 
the picture, and lo explain that it would be safely 
kept, and might at any time be repurchased by the 
sender. Tiien I wrote another letter, taking care 
that it would arrive a post later than the business 
communication, purporting to be from Messrs 
Easelby’s clerk of the vinknown signature. The 
second letter ran : 

Dear Miss X , I have hitherto corre- 

sponded with you only in your lnisiue.ss affairs 
iu relation to ^lessrs Ea-selby ; but strangely 
enough I once had the honour — far from forgotten 
— of meeting you at Elmsniere, when I was acting 
as agent for Messrs Copal & Co. I have, not for- 
gotten your kindness and confidence in allowing 
me then to do you a slight service in connection 
with a picture which has to-day pas.sed through 
my hands. If you send a word in answer to tliis 
note to John (Jildern at the' above adilress, 1 shall 
take it as a sign that you will do me the great 
favour of permitting me to renew that chance 
acquaintance. If I receive no answer, I shall do 
my best to be resigned to the greatest disappoint- 
ment of my life ; and in either case your busiuess 
relations with IMessrs Easeihy will coutiiuie exactly 
as if I hud never ventured to oeud you this 
letter. 

I took care lo write my name with clearness in 
the body of the letter, but to sign it as usual at 
the close. After a day or two of the utmo.st 
anxiety, a few words came in answer. Poor 
Marian explained that her gran<lfather was ill, 
but that be wouhl be glad to receive me, and that 
she hoped I would not be smprised at finding 
that they hud suffered great lo-sses and misfortunes, 
for 1 would visit a very different homo from 
Elmsmere. At the head of this letter was an 
address in a street iu Finsbury, a quiet dull 
corner, not far from the City Road. Thither I 
made iny way the very first evening after receiving 
the letter ; and I still recollect how dull that street 
looked in the twilight, all the houses alike, as if 
each row had been cast in a mould. As I looked 
up and down for the house, I wondered if the 
I>eople who lived there had to moke sure of the 
number every time they went home. The number 
I sought led me to a house where in the lower 
room ther^ was but dim firelight, and bright light 
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only in the top windows. After a long delay I 
was admitted to the room clistingnished in those 
houses as the ‘front parlour.’ The stout laud* 
lady, who seemed particularly untidy and in a 
hurry, poked up tlu fire heforo she left me, and 
I could see distinct ly the worn furniture, the glass 
shades of wax-fruit and the old lace curtains that 
I stiU recollect in one vague dream when I think 
of that room. The fire was bright, ilashing white 
on the walls, when there came in a fair girl, pale 
and altered, but blue-eyed Marian still. But how 
strange she looked — tearful, and without a smile ! 
She stretched out her hand, with the sorrowful 
words on her lips : ‘ Poor grandpapa ! ’ She 
could utter no more ; but I understood tbe rest. 
The poor broken-down man was dead in that 
bright room up-stairs. 

I would have gone away at once, feeling my 
presence an intrusion just then; but sin*, askeil 
me to slay, adding mo.st simply, witli her face 
hidden in thin white hands ; ‘ You won’t mind 
iny crying a little ; but don’t go just awliile. It is 
kind of you to come, and I sliall be able to talk 
to you .soon. But I am so— .so nervous and shaken.’ 

\\'(i did not meet as strangers. Sorrow and 
sympiitliy l.iecome friends at once, and tlion* i.s 
no barritir of ceremony between tlicm. Somehow 
she trusted me; wliy I cannot tell, fcxcn]»t perhap.s 
because slic knew nothing of the worM, and I 
had once slnovn some little kindness to her about 
lliat i)ictu!e at Elimsmcre. 

Tiiere is Imt little more to t(;ll. I accompanied 
her a few days alter to the old man’s gravt*. It 
wa*^ a sad lonely funeral ; we were the only 
inourners. 

.1 let 1.iut little time pass until I won Marian 
and made her my owji ; for loneliness and grief 
were telling uj)on her, and I c.onld all'ord to 
tlespisc the tattlers who talked of my unbefitting 
haste. Ah ! it was well to * lake haste, for little 
did 1 suspect then that my new-found treasure was 
aireaily hastening away from me. She busied ber- 
eelf gaily in our new home ; she laid plans of all 
she Avould do to make it ‘ a little paradise, .Tohn,’ 
when she would be well and strong ; but there 
was a dark look under my little wife’s blue tyes, 
a liollownoss of the cheek once so fair and smooth, 
a liusky eongli that drove me wnld with increa-suig 
fears. There was for me. a deepening beauty in 
her looks : but more and more 1 felt the hand tif 
fate upon ns, as 1 watched her face and delicate 
form from day to day, seeing but too plainly 

iSoinetbing faint and fragile in tlie whole, 

As though ’twere but a iaiuj) that held a soul. 

At last the day came, dreaded — oh ! how long ! 
when raising her fair head from her pillow, my 
poor Marian W’hispered to the watcher in lii's 
constant place beside it : ‘ Dear heart, tell me, am 
1 dying?’ 

Oh ! how the words cut into my very soul — ‘ Am 
I dying '?* from the sweet flower of Elmsmere, and 
the same question from troubled blue eyes that 
liad BO charmed me long ago. ‘ Not dying, darling I ’ 
I could only say. ‘ Don’t call it dying. It is only 
going home !’ 

Then she laid her head upon my arm, looking 
up at me with those pure childlike eyes. ‘ Don’t 
grieve and fret, dear heart. Ah ! I ’m afraid you 
will. He will bring you home too, you know, 
into His bosom.’ . 


When I sat before my lonely hearth, I took 
courage from those words to bide my time and 
work out my life bravely. My grief has not 
driven me into selfish seclusion, and I have found 
interest in covering the walls of ray home with 
art treasures of my choice. Amongst these is 
the picture of Juliet, which, with a pardonable 
artifice of love, I pretended to buy back for my 
poor girl before her marriage. As to her own 
drawings, I kept them hidden, and she never 
knew my secret. The revelation ivould only have 
taken from her the pleasure of thinking that her 
work had supported her ruined grandfather. But 
when she was with me no more, I filled my own 
room with those worthless sketches — priceless to 
me ; and it is among them now that I have gone 
back through those old ycar.s, and raised again the 
ineinorie.s of Ehn.smcrc .'in J of Marian as I saw her 
first, before her frail life was broken on the hard 
world’.s wheeL 

THE BALANCE OF NATURE. 

Natcrk— if not unduly interfered with by Man 
— preserves a tolerably even balance in all created 
things. At tbe same time the due proportions 
of animal life, can only be maintained, as we all 
know, by that incessant w'arfare among living 
thing.s w’hich is everywhere observable. All 
Nature is aliv'c, tbe world teems with life, and 
whatever is living mu.?t be led and nourished, 
whether it be animal or vegetable. One tribe 
seems only created to afford food to another 
ti-ibe, and the strong as a rule devour the weak. 
The world, indeed, could not give space or yield 
sustenance, to nil, if all were destined to live and 
nmltijdy for indefinite j^eriods. 

Although every created thing, however small 
it may be, has its mission, and plays its part in 
tbe animal economy of sea or land, Man is not 
ahvay.s able to distinguish its role, or to know 
sometimes which are bis Meads and which bis 
foe.^. Indeed, various plans have from time to 
time been propounded for the stamping out of 
sundry insects and animals wbicli it is fancied 
are injurious to agriculture; but happily with- 
out effect. When, for instance, the French 
gardeners and farmers killed off their small 
bird.s in a ruthless manner because of their 
partiality for fruit, they speedily found, from 
the enormous increase of all sorts of insects, 
that their remedy was worse than the diseiMe ; 
and they xvere very glad to let the little birds 
alone. They foimd themselves, in short, in the 
same plight as that of a certain proprietor of 
an extensive fre.sh-water fishery who determined 
at one time to capture and kill all the pike which 
were in his waters, and did so most successfully. 
But the result did not fulfil his expectations ; his 
trout certainly increased in numbers after the 
massacre of the pike had been accomplished, but 
they ceased to fatten ; in fact th^ so fell off in 
condition ns to be quite worthless for the purposes 
of the table. The food.in a trout-pond is limited, 
and the pike did his ptirt in keeping down the 
numbers, and insured that tho,se trout which 
escaped his voracity were fi\t and palatable. 

A proposition to extirpate ^le rat was recently 
discussed by one of our learned Societies. The 
ijidictmcut brought against this much hated ani- 
mal was a formidable one, and the poor rat had 
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‘ »ot a single Mend in the meeting to say a word imi)ede the men in their work ; a boat’s prew will 
in Ms b^al£ The enormous fecundity and vast sometimes capture as' many as five hundred of 
destructive power of the rat were forcibly argued, these marauders iu a morning ; and during some 
and the saving, particularly of grain, whicli would seasons they are found in literal tens of thousands 
be effected were these animals utterly extermi- on the outskirts of the herring-shoals, snatching 
nated, was announced to be very large. But when the fish from the nets in which they have been 
such a proposition is brought forward, it is only caught, and destroying sometimes more than they 
fair that the part played by the rat iu the economy can consume. It is therefore obvious tljat if 
of Nature should be considered, as it is perfectly dog-fish exist in tens of thousands, the herrings 
certain that this animal is intrusted with the per- upon which they prey wijl he congregated in 
formance of various useful fuuctious, the cessation countle.ss millions. 

of which might be dangerous. The lobster is eaten It is difficult to convey an adequate idea of 
with relish, and appears at the most fashionable the number of individual fish which may corn- 
tables as one of the entrees of distinction. Lobster pose a shoal of herrings, and it has been averred 
salad is considered to be delicious, and potage il that they would speedily impede navigation were 
hi homard is the soup par excellence of the chief it not for the vast number of agencies that are 
restaurants of Paris. Yet the lobster fulfils in the at w’ork to prevent an undue increase of their 
sea much the same functions as the rat in the number. As the result of recent inquiry, we 
common sewer ; they both exist upon garbage have been informed that the Cj^^uantities which 
and debris. man takes from the water for food-uses do not 

The rat has many enemies, and great efforts represent a tenth of what are captured by the 
are made by farm-servants and professional rat- sea-birds, or devoured by marine enemies. As the 
killers to keep, down their numbers. Statistics herring is the only fish of which statistics of the 
of rat-killing are not difficult to obtain. The late capture are collected and tabulated, we are in 

Mr H. Mayhew, who was well versed in out-of- possession of figures which afford us a rough idea 

the-way information, reckoned that at least two of the numbers anuually withdrawn from the sea 
thousand of these animals are required in London for food-purposes. In a recent year, sufficient 
every week in dog-training or in killmg-nuitcbes. herrings were taken to fill a million barrels ; 

In the larger cities and towns of the provinces, as and as each barrtd contains on an average seven 
many more will be destroyed in a similar way ; hundred fish, wo have, thus a number ecjual 
whilst in manufactories, grain-stores, provision- to seven hundred millions. This (jiuantity it 
shops, bakehouses, and private dwelling.?, count- must be observt*.d represents cure<i fish only, and 
le® numbers are annually caught by means oi‘ only those wdiich are oauglit iu Scotland under 
traps, cats, dogs, &c. In the country, the rat is the superintendence of the Fishery Board. It is 

preyed upon to a large extent by foxes, which kill pretty certain that as many herring.? ai'c captured 

an enormous number in the course of a year ; and i and offered for sale as fresh fish and ‘reds’ 
as rat-skins are now largely used in glove-making, | as are cured for the markets in Scotland and 
the animal has a distinctive money value, wlxicli 1 offered for sale as salt herrings ; whicli gives us 
will aid materially in his repression. With all the prodigious total of fourteen hundred millions 
his sins, however, the rat is much maligned, withdrawn annually from the sea ; and even thi.s 
Notwithstanding his depredations in the barn and number, vast a.? it is, does yot iucliulc what are 
stack-yard, his value as a sanitary agent is all- used in the form of white-bait, or those which 
important, and his extermination might therefore are sold {is spnits. 

lead to seriou.? evils ; especially when we take After draining the sea to such au extent, it 
into consideration the undoubted fact that he is might almost be snppo.sed that there would be 
a j>erfect scavenger, and reaches and disposes of I scarcely so many lierrings leJt us would suffice for 
matter which might otherwise occasion disease | u breeding stock ; but the demands of man are a 
and death. j mere fraction of what are taken nut of the shoals. 

Nothing aids the increase of vermin of all j All that are captured, as well as all that arc wasted 
kinds so much as a plentiful supply of food. I during the capture, and de.stroyed in the process 
At one time rats were over-abundant in Paris ; of curing, sink into iusiguificaucc w’hen compared 
but during the siege, two causes combined to with the vastnes.? of the quantities which are 
exterminate them — food of all kinds became so devoured by other enemies of the fish. Cod and 
scarce that the people were glad to eat these lijig are known to prey extensively on the herring; 
vermin, those fed in granaries bringing the price | and a calculation, based on the number of cod 
of three francs each. As a matter of course, when j and ling annually caught under the auspices of the 
food for the people became scarce, food for the ! Scottisli Board of Fisherie.? (three million five 
rata became searcer, and under the pressure of i hundred thousand were taken in 1876), as-sumes 
circumstances these animals were in the latter j that there is a capital stock of these fish in the 
days of the siege esteemed a delicacy of the' rarest Scottish firths and seas of seventy million indi- | 
description. viduals ; and that each individual consumes four 

In the case of the dog-fish which attend the hundred find twenty herrings per annum, which 
herriug-shoals, we have an excellent example of at the rate of two herrings every day for 
how the enemies of a species increase, when the seven months iu the year, shews a consumption 
individuals of the species preyed upon become of twenty-nine thousand four hundred million 
plentiful, in a more than usum degree. If we hear individual herrings. Nor does the account stop 
the herring fishermen complain that the dog-fish at this point. The Commissioners who recently 
are making a mess of their nets, we expect to see ‘collected information on Scottish herring-fisheries, 

assume that in Scotland alone, the gannet (a sea- 
bird) will anuually draw on the shoals to the 
extent of one thousand one hundred and ten 


in the omciu returns a senes ot figures to denote a 
large increase in the herring catch. In some years 
the ‘dogs' multiply so enormously as quite to 
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million hearings! la addition to dog-dsh, cod,: 
gannets, and other sea-birds, the herring hM 
many other oneime,, ; porpoises, seals, com-fish, 
and other predaceoiui fishes are constantly lying 
in wmt to fiill upon and devour them. A 
female herring, we know, yields over thirty thou- 
sand eggs ; bat at the shoaling-time myriads of 
those eggs are devoured by a variety of enemies ; 
besides which, hundreds of thousands of the eggs 
are never toadied byjihe fructifying milt of the 
nude fish, and so perish in the waters. 

Certain species of flies multiply in an alarming 
ratio and vritU great rapidity. Wo have the 
authority of Linmsus for stating that three files 
with the generations which spring from them 
could devour a dead horse as soon as a lion could. 
Almost every flower and vegetable of the garden 
is the dwelling-place of a countless number of 
insects, which live upon them and multiply 
and replenish. Many recipes are in use among 
gardeners for the destruction of these pests ; 
but prevention is better than cure, and when 
methods can be devised to prevent their appear- 
ance on the scene, it is better than killing by 
mineral powders and other plans. Here is a j 
chance for the toad shewng his usefulness, as any 1 
one may prove who keeps a garden. The toad is I 
a voracious feeder on all kinds of garden insects, | 
and this knowledge induces Loudon market- 
gardeners to purchase them in quantities. 

Some fanners and landlonls regard with high j 
disfavour the depredations committed by rooks ; i 
hut it cannot be sulficiently urged that these j 
hirdfi, if they do help themselves to a little of the ^ 
newly sown grain, make ample amends by the 
good they achieve as grub-hunters and worm- 
eaters, Thus it may be taken jis tin exceedingly 
moderate estimate that the common rook will 
eat one pound-weight of food in eacli week, the 
greater pro])ortiou of such food being insects, 
go'ubs, and worms. One Imndred of these birds 
will therefore consume in a .single sea.son as much i 
as four thousand seven Imndred and eighty pound.s i 
of matti'r that wfmld })rove exceedingly injuriou.s ! 
to tbe farmer. In I? ranee, during the ])eriod of! 
bird-murder, fourteen tliousaiKl beetlo-larvu) wore I 
gathered by a small body of chihlreii in a few | 
<iays ; and at another lime and during one season, | 
twenty-eight million of these jtests were collected, 
and after being boiled, were .spread upon tlie ■ 
ground as manure. 

Within the la.st few years farmers have h.ad 1 
legitiu ate cau,se of coniplainl willi regard to the 
extraordinary increase ol those genuine pests the 
wood-pigeons. In reflecting, however, upon the 
cause.s which have induced this increase, con.sidera- 
tion must be given to the changes which have 
taken place in the rotation of crops ; likewise, a.s 
we shall presently notice, to the merciless slaughter 
of our birds of prey. In destructfuluess, tlie wood- 
])igeou may be said to excel every other pest with 
wiiich the farmer has to contend. The ravages 
committed by this bird on grain and on the young 
shoots of turnips, seem to be in no way comxKjn- 
sated for— as in the rook — by the devouring of 
grubs, wire-worms, and noxious insects. Mr Scott 
Skirving, an authority on such matters, estimates 
that as many as twenty thousand individual 
pigeons have been seen in one flock I They are 
fond of red clover, of which a plentiful supply 
is now grown in Gotland, aud their f^)d herug 


plentiful, the birds thrive and multiply. It would 
be for the general benefit if adeipate means could 
be hit upon for keeping wood-pigeons within 
reasonable bounds. 

In treating of the causes which affect the due 
preservation of Nature's balance, we woxild take 
this opportunity of protesting, as we have fre- 
quently protested beibre, against the iudiscriiui- 
nate slaughter of hawks and owls. Gamekeepers, 
with certain notable exceptions, seem to nave 
carte blanche to shoot and otherwise destroy every 
animal that does not come within the category of 
game. And what is equally bad, their masters 
but too frequently approve of the slaughter. 

Nothing can be more short-sighted than this 
indiscriminate killing down of animals which, 
though apparently inimical to the interests of 
the game-preserver, are in reality fulfilling a 
marvellously u.seful end, inasmuch as they serve 
to preserve the balance of Nature. Thus the pere- 
grine falcon, though occasiontdly guilty of carrying 
off a grouse or partridge, is the means of killing 
thousands of wood-pigeons. The pretty little 
kestrel, which falls, with the rest of its tribe, a 
victim to the keeper’s gun, includes iu its dietary 
animals which are in ill repute with the farmer — 
namely, mice, frogs, and snails. While the owl, 
so far from damaging the interests of the farmer 
or the squire, is one of their best friends, and 
keeps the fields and barn-yards clear of mice, 
which, but for these silent uight-flitters, might 
become a terrible nuisance. 

Agsiiri we urge that the wholesale system of 
slaughtering animals simply because they are sup- 
po.sed to be game-destroyers, is one that demand 
inquiry and rectification. 


LENTILS— CHEAP COOKERY. 
Variocs kinds of cheap and nourishing articles 
of food, the properties of which were previously 
but imperfectly known, have been lately intro- 
duced with success into many hoiues iu the com- 
munity. Amongst these articles of food brought 
prominently into public notice and use has been 
the lentil, which now bids fair to continue to be 
a staple article of consumption and commerce. 

As far back as the year 1851, a notice appeared 
in this ,Tov,rnal on the ‘Lentil iu Scotland.’ At 
that time M. Guillerez, a French gentleman resi- 
dent in Edinburgh, made an attempt to bring 
about the adoption of lentils as a British field- 
crop, and succeeded iu sowing and bringing them 
to great perfection in ground near Queensferry. 
This experiment was entirely successful; and in 
the same paj>er the u.sefulness of the lentil in the 
homes of the jwor was plainly stated, from its 
cheapness and nutritions qualities ; the fact being 
that on the continent six men could dine well 
on a dish of lentils, costing twopence. The public 
mind has, however, been slow to accept this 
novelty in food, until the 8uflering.s undergone 
by many during the winder of 1878-9 again forced 
the matter into promiiicuce. Mr W. G. Ward, 
writing in the Times on Jimuary 23d of this year, 
noticed the fad; that the. last cargo of lentils 
imiwrted into Liveri>ool foun^ not a buyer as 
human food, 'so they were ground, and sold to 
f^pd pigs. The only other cargo in England at 
the time was at Gloucester, where it had remained 
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tmsold for about two years, and was only then 
beginning to move off, as public attention was 
being awakened to its value as an article of food. 
Now we find the lentil sold and displayed by 
most respectable, grocers in both town and country 
at threepence per pound, and in some places even 
at less. 

A little well-timed volume on Food for the 
Peoplsj or Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery^ by 
Eleanor E. Orlebar, supplies much useful infor- 
mation on this subject. The lentil is a kind of 
tare or vetch, with w'eak, angular, creeping, and 
clinging stems from one to two feet long, sepa- 
rated from near the bottom into several branches. 
Delicate stalks grow from the axils of the leaves, 
bearing whitish or purple flowers ; and the pods 
when matured do not bear more than two sound 
seeds, flat on both sides. Where introduced as a 
field-crop in England, they have generally been i 
used as fodder and food for cattle and pigs. To j 
grow well, they require a light, dry, sandy yet | 
strong soU, and may be sown about the middle of 
March. When ripe, the pods are thrashed, win- 
nowed, and cleared like corn. Pulse of lentils is 
much eaten during Ijcnt on the continent, and 
some are of opinion that the name of this season 
of fasting is derived from this favourite food. 
Revalenta Arabica, so highly recommended for 
invalids, is simjdy the well-ground flour of lentils. 
Dr Playfair on examination found that one hun- 
dred parts of lentils contained thirty-three parts of | 
albumen or gluten, and forty-eight parts of starch, j 
&c. They are well-known articles of daily con- j 
sumption in Syria, Arabia, Egypt, North Africa, 
and the south of Europe generally. I 

To Mr W. a Ward, of lioss, Hereford.shire, | 
belongs the credit of causing the demand for 
lentils, by several letters wTitten to the Times on 
the subject. Mr WSte is one of the oldest vice- 
presidents of the Vegetarian Society ; but though 
we do not indorse all his views, there is much 
that is worthy of attention. Speaking of cheap 
dishes for the poor, he recommends a tin of 
tomatoes, which may be bought at from seven- 
pence to tenpence a tin, which will form the 
relish for four dinners for three ^jcrsous, to he 
used in the following fashion : Put a fourth of 
the contents of the tin into a frying-pan, with a 
liberal quantity of salt and some butter. Fry 
and boil ; toa.st a slice of bread for each person ; 
let it soak in the gravy ; and then eat bread, 
tomatoes, and potatoes, all covered with rich 
gravy. 

By using celery W’ell cooked, Mr Ward declares 
it will be impossible to suffer from rheumatism, 
the latter ailment springing less from cold and 
damp than from acid blood. Used in the follow- 
ing form, he declares that celery is a preventative 
of both rheumatism and gout : Cut the celery into 
inch-dice ; boil in W’ater until soft. The water 
may be drunk ])y the invalid. Then take new 
miik ; slightly thicken with flour ; and flavour 
with nutmeg ; warm with the celery in the sauce- 
pan-; serve up with diamonds of toasted bread 
round dish, and eat with potatoes. 

The simplest method of preparing lentil soup is 
to wash, soak over-night in w'ater, and boil them 
for three or four , hours, adding onions, carrots, 
celery, or other seasoning, according to taste. Miss 
Orlebar thus qtiotes from the lips of a German 
corn-dealer : Balf a pound of seeds will make* a 


quart or three pints of excellent soup. Do not 
strain off the liquor. The seeds will be soft like 
green peas when they are done ; and all you will 
actually want for simple lentil soup is one of these 
little packets, two quarts of water or more, because 
it will keep boiling away; and remember to put 
them in the saucepan with the liquor in which 
they have been soaxed. « 

We give what Miss Orlebar says was her ‘ best 
success ’ in cheap soup-maljmg : Half a pound of 
uncrushed lentils, one carrot chopped, three onions, 
one leek, two pounds of parsnips, an ounce of 
chopped parsley, pepper, salt, a dessert-spoonful of 
brown sugar, and three large crusts of bread. We 
wa.shed and picked the lentils, soaked them all 
night, boiled them with some soda in a large 
saucepan from ten to one o’clock, pressed them 
through a colander, heated up again, served, and 
thought our 6oui> delicious. It cost very little, 
and was enough to last for two or three days. 

Those wlio wish to be initiated further into the 
mysteries of lentils prepared with meat, and lentil 
puddings, &c. may consult Miss Orlebar’s book. 
Wc will conclude by noticing one or two of Mr 
Ward’s other statements regarding lentils and 
haricot beans. According to Boussingault’s scale, 
flfty-six parts of white haricot beans, or fil'ty-seveu 
parts of lentils, or sixty-seven parts of ]ieas, are 
equivalent to one Imndred parts of wheat-flour. 
Haricot beans wdieri properly prepared are ex- 
tremely nourishing. A common method is to boil 
them soft, and eat tliem with parsley sauce and 
potatoes. Another way is to prepare them after 
the manner of the Mexican laational dish frijoles ; 
boil until soft; drain; turn into the frying- pan 
with sage and onions, and fiy with olive-oil ; 
and then eat with ])Otatoes, The sage and onions 
may be left out if desired, and flavour instead 
with Cayenne or curry powder ; or make tomato 
sauce for the beans. Once cooked, these beans 
may be eaten ]»erfectly well when cold. Such 
are some of the recommendations regarding cheap 
vegetable cookery, wliich, if introduced, may bo 
a boon to thousands of homos, 

SUN-LIGHT ON THE SEA. 

The August glamour falls upon the sea, 

"What time the Eiist is flushcil with '■oscate dawn, 

And the brown sails on tlfo horizon line 
Shew out, a stately trooj) of messengers, 

To all the climes of Earth. 

The clover-fields 

Are pink with fr.igrant Idossoms, and the com. 

Its red-gold earlcts rustles in the breeze, 

Thiit sea-born, on the white cliffs gently stirs 
With whispering music the rich harvest-fields, 

And softly dies away. 

Up-heavc8 the breast 

Of slumbering Ocean, glimmering in the sun 
With green and purple sheen : and on the belt 
Of yellow sand that bounds the wide soa-shore, 

Beat the foam-crestlets of the breaking waves, 

With murmurous ripple : on the shingle-beds, 

Brawn up in grim array, the fisher-boats 

Their black-tarred hulls shew in the flickering light— 

. The golden sun-light shimmering on the sea ! 

A. H. B. 

Printed and Published by W. & E. Chaubbbs, 47 Pater- 
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A SmPWRECK AVERTED BY THE USE 

OF OIL. 

On^ several occasions we have urged on public 
attention the wonderful efiicacy of oil in allaying 
rough tempestuous waves at sea, in cases of danger 
to mariners. ‘ Throwing oil on the troubled 
waters’ is an old figurative sentiment, to which 
few pay any regariL The sentiment, Ixowever, has 
a funiidation in fact, of wliich every one can 
satisfy himself, by practical experiment. So true 
is the fact, that the real thing to be wondered at 
is the frefjuenc}' of shijiwreelvs which might pro- 
bably have been averbid by the simple sacrifice of 
a small cask of oil. Certainly those mariners who 
neglect to try the oflec.t of this inexpensive pre- 
caution have not a little to ar nverfor. IIoav the 
oil shouM reduce the violence of the sea, is a 
scientific cpiestion. All that, need here be saiil is, 
that the lilm of oil spreading along the surface of 
tile surging waves tends to produce a calming 
effect, of wliich the navigator, driven to his last 
shifts, would lie wrong not to take advantage. 

Some instances of the value of oil in saving 
from shi|)Wreck were given by n.s in an article, 
‘The Use of Oil at Sea,’ JOlh August 1878. 
In another article, ‘Throwing Oil on the Waters,’ 
on the 21st December 1878, wo detailed the 
experience.? of Shetland flsliermen hi saving their 
huat.s from being wrecked in I’aging tideways, by 
a very simple expeilient. I’liey crush in their 
hand.? the livers of any ling or cod they may 
liavo caught, and keep throwing them astern and 
around them. The effect is said to he magical. 
The waves are not lessened in size ; but the oil 
keeps them from breaking, and thus extreme 
danger is averted. As w'hat w'e stated w’as on 
trustworthy evidence, and may he readily veri- 
fied, there is positively no excuse for neglecting 
precautions of this kind. The navigator who goes 
to sea unprovided with oil to he used on an emer- 
gency, may almost he said to invite destruction. 

Not only should all sea-going ships be provided 
with oil, as a counteractive of danger to life and 
property, but all fishing-craft and pleasuvJ-yachts. 


We would particularly enforce this precaution on 
those who are intrusted with the use of Life- 
boats. For boats of any kind, one or two bladders 
of oil would suffice, and the cheapest whale-oil 
would answer the required purpose. When used 
in case of a .storm, the bladders might be inclosed 
in a coarse canvas hag, and pricked all over with 
the point of a knife, to let the oil ooze out on 
the water. It wull he proper to secure the bags 
to the boats hr means of cords before being i 
thrown overboard in the direction which appears 
most desirable. It might be suggested that in 
order to acquire proficiency in the management 
oi' these oil-bags, experiments should he made at 
suitable opportunities ; the expense and trouble 
of such experiments being very inconsiderable 
in comparison with the advantages that may be 
derived. 

In consequence of our repeated urgings, wo 
should have refrained from so soon returning to 
the subject, but for receiving a letter from Mr 
Alexander Sprunt, British vice-consul at Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, United States, dated 28th 
Juno 1879. The following is the letter, which 
Avill not he perused without interest by our 
readers ; 

‘ Dear Sir — I consider that you are entitled to 
the thanks of not only shipmasters and shipowners, 
hut of all who go down to the sea in ships and do 
business in the great waters, for publishing in the 
widely circulated Ghamhers’s Journal the fact that j 
during dangerously teinpestirons weather at sea, a ; 
comparatively small quantity of oil thrown on the 
breaking waves greatly relieves the storm-vexed 
ship. I yesterday took down the experience of the 
master of a brigantine just arrived here from 
Bri.stol, on this point, as inclosed herewith. I 
donhtnot you will receive many such acknowledg- 
ments of the excellent results attending the use 
of oil at sea ; and it might be well still to keep 
before the reading public, both in Great Britfdn’ 
and this country, the great igiportance ctf this 
simple but valuable discovery.’ The writer odds 
a ^lumber of personal compliments, and incloses 
copy of the following official deposition ; 
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iBritu£b btiputine €km of Sackville, Hew 
Bnimwick, Biebdcrdron umter. On the let April 
botmd firom Wilmington, North Carolina, for 
Br^l, took a heary gale of wind about a degree 
to the eastward of Bermuda, from the south, 
veering rapidly to the north-west, whence it blew 
a hurricane for thirty-sir hours, with a cross- 
breaking sea, ship labouring heavily— started ” 
the after-house and boats, stove lazarette hatch, 
and took try-saU from the mast. All hands aft in 
the cabin in case the sea should break over and 
carry away fore-house. 8 r.M., sea getting worse, 
the master thought of resorting to the oil experi- 
ment, which he had read of in Chambers's Journal. 
Had a canvas bag prepared, bolding about three 
quarts of kerosene oil, with a rope of six fathoms 
attached, and kept trailing to windward ; the oil 
leaking through the canvas greatly broke topping 
sea, and made matters much more favourable for 
the ship. This was kept up through the night ; 
and at 3 a.m. on the 2d April the weather began 
to moderate. The mate, who had himself lashed 
to the rigging during the whole of his watch, 
believed with the captain that the resort to the 
oil saved the ship, as such fearful weather had 
never during the captain’s experience of fourteen 
years been witnessed by him. A drop of the oil 
win smooth about four feet circumference of 
sea. Captain Richardson suggests that a canvas 
bag to hold about six gallons is the best size, 
pierced with small holes with a penknife, the 
holes to be enlaiged as the canvas becomes wet 
and its texture closer.’ 

Here, then, is official testimony to the value of 
oil in allaying certain dangers on the occasion of 
tempests at sea. Surely, if there be truth in that 
and similar testimony, the duty of enforcing it 
should not be left to the editor of Chambers’s 
Journal. We allow there is a vast gratification in 
knowing that we have been instrumental in doing 
the good which is above candidly admitted. But 
the matter goes beyond our efforts. It eminently 
deserves the attention of Lloyd’s, and of all others 
who are specially concerned in shipping. 

w. c. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAI*XEE XXIV. — THE TWO LETTEKS. 

*Two letters for you, Mr Ashton,’ said Edmunds 
the head-porter, as Hugh, who now found more 
time on his hands than he could easily dispose of, 
returned, after one of the solitary rambles that 
were now habitual to him, to the sUitioii, One of 
these — ^which was sealed with red wax, and bore the 
impression of a coat of axxm such as the Heralds’ 
College grants for money in this degenerate age, 
when the heraldic instinct seems dead, and the 
simple beauty of antique blazons uimttainable — was 
from Mr Dicker. Hugh’s patron, in kindly terms 
enoc^h, informed his young friend of bis intention, 
on a tour of inspection, in company with two 
other Directors, of visiting Hollow Oak Station on 
the ensuing day. Mr Dicker, as Deputy Chairmau, 
named two o’clock as the probable time for the 


arrival of the Directors’ special train, hinted at 

E ossible promotion for Hugh as the yesult of his 
ite courageous action, and expressed his intention 
of formally verifying the accounts and receiving 
the amount of cash accumulated at the station. 

Now it so happened that the sum-total of the 
cash under Hugh’s charge was, for so very minor 
a station, unusually large. There are, of course, 
regular rule.s as to the paying over of moneys in 
the hands of station-masters into those of a Com- 
pany’s Manager, or Deputy Manager ; but these 
rules admit of exceptions, and one such had been 
made in the case of Hollow Oak. The late station- 
master, Mr Weeks, had left a hoard of his em- 
ployers’ gold and silver behind him ; while an 
unusual amount of ready-money had been lately 
received, on accomit of cattle, sheep, poultry, and 
other agricultural produce, alive or dead, which 
had been transmitted to Loudon at that hungry 
Christmas-lima Hugh had a hundred and ninety- 
three pounds, odd shillings, in the cash-b().x, which 
was kept as usu.al in the Btation-master’s house, 
ready to be handed over to the proper authori- 
ties. 

As for the accounts, there could be no diffi- 
culty about them. Tliey were short, simple, and 
had been kept so steadily po.sted u]> that a very 
brief survej’’ would suffice to audit them. Hugh 
thought mucli more of the friendly terms in w'hich 
the capitalist addressed him, and of his satisfaction 
in seeing that kind lace again, thixn hi; did of 
the responsibility which his posiiion entailed upon 
him. The other letter, however, now claimed his 
attention. It avus very different in appearance 
from Mr Dicker’s, being an ill- written and untidy 
missive enough, the contents of which, however, 
when he opened it, were such as to seud the blood 
rapidly coursing through his veins. These wore 
the words of the letter ; 

.Sir — If you will take . the trouble to be at 
Bullbury to-morrow (market-day), and will ineel, 
at the (’hetputrs in King Street, a i)ers(m who 
Wishes you Well, and will be in waiting there at 
one o’clock p.m., you may learn some information 
of value to you in the search in which you are 
engaged. Mr Ashton is advised, for the sake of 
Avhat he holds dear, not to fail at time and place, 
where I shall count U])0U meeting you. 

Such was the letter, which was in ifif strictest 
sense anonymous, insomuch that it bore no p.seudo- 
signatiire, such as ‘ Lovers of Justice,’ and the 
like, are wont to append to the e))istolary arrows 
they launch in the dark. And Hugh was not 
the less inclined to place some credence in the 
good faith of his unknown corresj)oiidcnt, on 
account of the grammatic.al slips, or the irregular 
transition from the third person to the present, 
which the letter itself containo(L But in any case 
he should have blamed himself had he Hung away 
a chance, no matter how slender or how desperate, 
of elucidating the dark mystery that he had 
vainly tried to pierce. It was quite true that 
since Hugh's appointment to Hollow Oak Station 
he had made many inquiries, guardedly, a.s he 
iihought, but not so guardedly as to avoid the 
appetite for gossip, which is the bane of a country 
neighbourhood. But he had gained no informa- 
tion worth the having. Gipsy Nan alone seemed 
to poBseas a clue to tlibe secret that he would have 
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given his very life to solve; and although he had 
tried, repeatedly, to meet with the wayward wan- 
derer again, he had failed to obtain a second 
interview, Her people, even, seemed to have 
shifted their camp to another part of the Forest, 
and conld not be met with. Hugh felt that he 
had no choice but to accept the anonymons invita- 
tion to the Cheque at Bullbuiy. 

Hugh never hesitated as to keeping the rendez- 
vous which had been given to him by his unknown 
correspondent. It so happened that no , duties of 
an urgent character compelled him to be at Hollow 
Oak at or near the hour named in the letter. Had 
his nameless friend been cognisant of the ordinary 
routine of the little official colony, he could not i 
have timed more couveniently the hour appointed 
for the responsible chief of the stotion to be seven 
miles off, at Ballbury. At one o’clock the porters 
went to their well-eanied dinners, in the full 
conviction that there was nothing to do. Later 
on there would be lumbering Parliamentaries that 
stopped at Hollow Oak, and swift trains that went 
by like the wind, but which, unlike the wind, 
required clear rails and elbow-room. But for the 
moment the station-master and his subordinates 
had really nothing to do. 

Hugh borrowed a farmer’s horse — bis Australian 
experience of bush-leapers and buck-jumpers had 
been noised abroad, and he had been begged to 
break hi more than one skitti.sh colt, since be 
came to Hollow Oak — and rode over to Bullbuiy. 
The chief hotel there, like the only public-house 
in Hollow Oak, bore the name of the IJevillc A rniH. 
But Hugh did not choose to patronise the chief 
hotel : nor did the AmjcL the Rmc and Crown, or 
the Harp, dear to Irish labourers eiiqdoyed on the 
canal works, find favour in his eyes. Iiupiiriug 
his way, he rode uj) to where the ancient sign of 
the CVif'/i/m .swung aloft oA’er cobhlo-.stoned King 
Street, and there dismounted. 

There was nut much hifdaess done, even on 
inarkel-day, to all appearance, at the CheqncrH 
Inn, Bullbury. Inns, like other institutions, have 
tlieir fashion, and run to seed. TJie i.dieqitem of 
Bullbury, third-rate at be.st, was now, to judge by 
the eye, obsolete. Two or tliree fanner-s or haililfs 
had what they called their ‘traps’ in its grass- 
grown yard. A few horses were rattling their 
lialtera in its damp stable. The waiter who ran 
about carrying half-cooked meat and half-boiled 
vegetables to grumbling chance customers in the 
mouldy old coflee-room, w'as out at elbows, and 
hail whhe seams to his coat, and a general air of 
irritable dejection. The very mastiff in his kennel 
seemed infected by lln3 insolvent melanchidy of 
the place, and whined instead of barking. It was 
plain that the Chequers wa.s in a bad way of 
business. 

But Hugh saw no sign of anybody on the look- 
out for him, or for any stranger. Over and over 
again did he pace up and tlown before the wide 
catewav. dowu which the winter wind whistled 


bole that should have no more of their patron- 
age. 

But as for any one intent on him or his concern^ 
Hugh Ashton felt as though he might as well have 
been in the Sahara itself amidst yellow gravel, 
and thorn bushes, and driving sand, such as con- 
stitute every wilderness from the Pillars of 
Hercules to many-hued Nile. There seemed to 
be not a soul, in or near the inn, whether man or 
woman, whose mind was busy on any other subject 
than tlie welfare of the thinker. When Hugh 
asked the hostler if any strange gentleman were 
waiting about, the rough fellow, in his catshin 
cap and fu.stian jacket, replied by asking if Hugh 
‘ knowed of a place where a poor man as knowed 
horses, and did ’em justice allays, could make a 
living.’ 

Aud the fluffy-haired waiter, in a white-seamed 
coat and pumps down at heel, confided to Hugh his 
desire to serve some memljer of the British aris- 
tocracy, in town or country, ‘where I might he 
treated a little less of a negro slave, and have a 
trifle wholesomer victuals, when dinner-time does 
come !’ concluded the waiter, with suppressed 
vehemence, and a stealthy shaking of a feeble fist 
towards the window of the room wherein his 
bankrupt master, with his lean wife and unruly 
children, were dining noisily. 

At last Hugh went hack, baffled and perplexed. 
Had Ghost Nan been the writer of the letter, and 
if so, wliy liad she failed in keeping the appoint- 
ment ! Hugh could not tell ; but at anyrate, he 
bad lost nothing save his time. On riding back to 
Hollow Oak, he found the station peaceful, and the 
regular routine of the day going on as steadily as 


gateway, dowu which the winter wind whistled 
shrilly ; but not a glimpse could be oaught of any 
person who seemed likely to communicate tidings 
of importance. The few people in the mouldy 
coffee-room appeared to be gloomy and preoccu- 

E ied, men who devoured a bad dinner in hurried 
ishion, then called for the bill, and snarled at it, 
and were stingy to the ineffably shabby waiter, 
and went out into the town, declaring in no 
measured language that the Clmqmrs wc^ a rat- 


CIIArTEU XLV.— SALEM JACKSON’S STBATACJEM. 

Asa gaunt aud hungry winter-wolf prowls about 
a sheepi’ohl, hall'-maddcned by the scent of live 
mutton that comes stcamiiigiy from the woolly 
flock, cIo.se-packed within, and yet keenly anxious 
to keep clear behind him the track by which 
his tirele.ss gallop over snow and sward, through 
bu.sh and brake, may outstrip hound and horse- 
man, until he sees the Pyrenees, with peak un- 
sealed by human foot, and cavern into which 
none hut the ‘ gray beast ’ dares to creep, towering 
aloft like the ramparts of his city of refuge; even 
so did Salem Jackson, once a mariner on board 
the steamer Western Maid, range around the 
station of Hollow Oak. 

Hugh, who knew him, was away, Salem 
Jackson, prompted by the Black Miller, had taken 
care that such should be the case. His anony- 
mous letter, hacked by Swart’s local knowledge, 
had drawn away, on a false scent, the object 
of his hate aud fear. The former mutineer had 
never forgiven the blow by which Hugh Ashton, 
on the occasion of the shipwreck, had caused 
him to measure his length on the steamer's deck ; 
but then he had never forgotten it, and ^e 
remembrance of liis former captain’s superior 
prowe.ss cowed him. Salem Jackson was of quite 
another order of sconndrelism from that to which 


one 01 other would hardly have emerged alive 
and unmaimed. But Salem Jackson was of another 
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mould. He feared hard knocks. He feared the 
law. He had used the knife, and had fired the 
revolver, not always with lethal consequences, in 
southern cities to the west of the Atlantic. But 
that was hecause others did so, and because, in 
tavern brawls at Mempliis or New Orleans, it 
was safer to fight than to allow other rowdies to 
have free play for pistol or for bowie. In England, 
however, and with Hugh Ashton, though un- 
armed, for an antagonist, Salem Jackson preferred 
not to resort to the rude arbitrament of blows. 

The sailor bad his bowie-knife in the weasel- 
skin belt that he wore beneath his blue waistcoat. 
But he had no pistol. His three revolvers, relics 
of a stormy past on the other side of the ocean, 
he had purposely left at Treport. He would not 
trust liimself to carry firearms, for fear, before 
his treacherous work was done, the door should 
hurst open, and he should find himself confronted 
hy his former Captain, and only able to free him- 
self by doing what vrould bring his felon neck 
under the immediate attention of the Newgate 
authorities. He meant to succeed, this time, by 
fraud, but not by force, and therefore perhaps 
deserved to be likened rather to the fox than 
to the fox’s lupine cousin, that turns so savagely 
on dog and man as they follow, straggling, in 
the long pursuit over hill and dale. Both Sir 
Lucius and the Black Miller had judged rightly 
in selecting this man, inspired as he was by 
mingled hate and greed, as a worthy instrument 
for vile designs: Salem Jackson was strong and 
lithe, and had a practised cunning which had 
eluded deserved punishment before that day. 

The habits of railway servants at small stations ! 
are so much alike, allowance being made for tlie 
coming and going of trains, that their proceedings 
may be predicated with almost as much certainty i 
as those of bees or ants. At Hollow Oak tliere 
was nothing to prevent porters or policeman from 
locking up the station and going off to dinner 
at one o’clock, the hour most congenial to tliem- 
selves, and most convenient to their faiailies. 
Nobody, on these occasions, was left in the station 
except Hugh Ashton, if be chanced to be at borne, 
and a boy, a sort of apprentice to the guild of 
portership, who was called familiarly ‘Brooms,' 
who drew about four-aud-sixpence of weekly salary 
from the Company’s exchequer, and who rubbed 
door-handles, and cleaned lamps, and wore cordu- 
roys, and was by no means the least efficient 
of the permanent staff there on duty. It had 
been arranged that little ‘Brooms,’ wlio w.as the 
son of a widow — and, it may be said, a widow 
of the Company’s making, since bis fatlier, a plate- 
layer, had been killed on the lino through some 
inattention to the switching of points— should 
always get such dinner as he was to have when 
the men came back from theirs, in order that the 
station might never remain absolutely ungairi- 
soned. And this, Salem Jackson, peering down 
from the edge of the fir plantation that crested 
the bank on the down side of the line, was not 
slow to perceive. He saw the porters trooj) olf, 
like schoolboys dismissed from school, and saw the 

S een-coated policeman follow them yawuingly. 

ugh Ashton, he knew, was, thanks to the lying 
letter he had himself, at the Black Miller’s sugges- 
tion, indited, away at Bullbury. But then tliere 
was the boy. 

Little Brooms, when left alone, moved for sdiue 


minutes to and fro, walking the platform with 
an air of authority, much as some junior lieu- 
tenant in the navy, who was a midsnipman but 
yesterday, walks the deck as officer of the watch. 
He tried doors, glanced into the telegraph-room, 
as if to see whether anything had occurred to the 
instruments, and looked into the empty waiting- 
room and booking-office. Then, die began gravely 
to peruse the scraps of literature gratuitously pro- 
vided in the shape of large-type advertisements, 
and seemed absorbed in contemplation of the 
merits of ii’on bedsteads, cattle-food, mustard, and 
perambulators. Salem J ackson, watching this young 
student from his lurking-place, waxed impatient 
The minutes were flying. Was this urchin such 
a marvel of steadiness that he would stand sentinel 
until the men returned from dinner 1 And if so, 
would it not be necessary to secure his silence 
by 

Ha! a change had come over young Brooms, 
and he had forgotten, for the moment, Ilia position 
of responsibility as a railway servant, to remember 
that he was a boy, and strolled off to the locked 
carriage-gate of the station, there to indulge in 
a contest of repartee with other little lads of liis 
own age, who came close to the wooden bars to 
banter him with rustic wit on the subject of 
the official cap and buttons, which they never- 
theless envied, and to ask if he were hungry. 
Now was the lime ! So good an opportunity might 
never recur. With a sailor’s activity, Salem Jack- 
son cleared the fence, scrambled ilown the bank, 
and darted across the line. The boy, still beside 
the gale, had not turned his head. Thi-re were 
some crates, filled with live poultry, waiting for 
conveyance tolamdon, stacked in a corner. Ikdiind 
thc.so Salem .fackson ensconced himself, while 
he took a closer survey of llie pl;it;e. What 
ho desired to find must be looked for, lie felt 
convinced, either in the ticket-office or in tlie 
slation-intister’s house. The latter w.as the inotv 
likely of the two. But as a prudent general leaves 
nothing to chance, he determined to e.'cjdore the 
ticket-office first. 

Feejiing round the corner of the jiile of crates, 
Salem Jackson looked cautiously at the boy. The 
boy's face was yet aveited, but he seemed as 
though he wiu-e in the act of turning Jiis head. 
Quick a.s thought, the ambusJicd lurker crept from 
behind the crate.s, and gained tlie waiting-room, 
through which lie jiusscd into the booking-office. 
Once in the citadel, as it were, of the little pacific 
fortress that he souglit to surprise, the Cuniishman 
who had seen the world made haste to profit by 
the occasion. The tiny ticket-office wa.s locked 
up. This was a matter of course. But the 
intruder’s quick eye .soon perceived that the stout 
limber partition, painted and varnished, which 
shut it in, separating it from the booking-office 
I — which also served as a waiting-room for pas- 
sengers of the second and third class — did not 
reach the ceiling, but left, jirobably for ventilating 

S oses, a space through w'hich a man could 
y squeeze liimself. To scale the wooden 
screen, difficult perhaps to a rustic, was to a 
sailor a feat that presented no difficulty, and soon 
Salem Jackson found himself on the inner side of 
the partition. 

The ticket-office did not prove to contain what 
the Black Miller’s emissary was hunting for. In 
a half-shut drawer were two sovereigns and some 
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thirty slullings in silver. There were the tickets, 
and the stamping instruments, and some accounts 
and printed forms, and a watch belonging to the 
clerk or head porter, and an overcoat hanging on 
a peg, and a Jew parcels in brown paper, ready 
for cojiveyance. ^ith none of these things did 
Salem Jackson meddle. He was in the act of 
reclinibing the fmrtition, when he heard footsteps 
and the sound of a young voice, and in an 
instant he removed hia brown sinewy hands from 
the top of the wooden screen, and stood, motion- 
less as a statue, on the inner ledge close to the 
aperture where tickets are given out and change 
counted, stooping his head low, lest it should be 
visible above tlie partition. 

Would that boy never go? Perhaps the fire in 
the booking-office was an attraction, on that chilly 
day, compared with which even such social inter- 
course as was passible through the bars of a gate 
hod lost its charms. But at anyrate young Bnxjins 
lingered long in front of the blazing coals, sliufiiiug 
his feet as he hummed a nigger ditty picked up 
from some roving company of begrimed serenatlers, 
and all this time the strong man, scarcely ventur- 
ing even to glance up at the clock overhead to 
note the provoking flight of time, watched and 
waited. All unconscious was the. lad of the close 
proximity of Salem Jack.son, with his knife con- 
cealed beneath his clothes, and breathing softly in 
the dread of being overheard. Would the brat 
never go ? The villain grew desperate as he saw 
his chance of success and safety waning. Should 
he spring out now, like a tiger from the long 
grass of the jungle, he could readily 

Ah ! Brooms, with the versatility of his age, 
was sauntering out at last, unwitting of the bony 
linger.s that wore preparing to clutch at his 
throat. 

When the sound of the boy’s iron-bound heels 
had died away in the distaiice, ..he seaman leaped 
nois(i1cs.sly over the wooden screen, traversed the 
waiting-room, and after a brief sojourn under the 
lee of the j»ilo of crates, made hi.s way to the 
door of the station-master’s house. The door wa.s 
locked. But Salem .lack-son was prepared to find 
it locked. Drawing from an outer pocket of his 
rough pea-coat a bunch of skeleton keys, such as 
locksmitlis and burglars use, he selected one and 
then another. At the secoml attempt he suc- 
ceeded, went in, and slnit the <loor. There Avas 
nothing in the parlour, he found, that woidd 
serve his purpose. In Hugli’s bedroom, when he 
reached .t, lie found a cupboard wliicli was locked, 
but Avhicli, with slight trouble, he contrived to 
open. Ill it was a large-sized bo.x of japanned 
metal, bearing the initials of the. Railway t/om- 
pany, and secured by a iiatent padlock. Tlie 
sailor shook the box, and heard the rattle of the 
money inside. 

‘ Let us see, now,’ muttered tlie fellow, as he 
produced another and a smaller bunch of wardless 
master-keys, ‘ whether the old Philadelphias Avon’t 
tackle this toy from Brummagem. — I thought as 
much !’he added complacently, as the lock yielded 
to his efforts, and he was enabled to lift the 
lid of the cash-box. The sailor’s eyes brightened 
as he saw the notes and gold within, and that 
the sttm was larger than he had expected it to 
bo. There were papers too, but of these he 
selected but one, which ho crammed hastily into 
his pocket, along with the bank-notes, and the 


gold. Then he reclosed and reloeked the cash- 
box, replaced it in the exact situation where he 
had found it, and locked the cupboard. Hugh’s 
window had been left open. It was high above 
the ground, but an agile man could drop from 
it into the garden below, uninjured. Salem 
Jackson crept down-stairs, locked the door, re- 
mounted’ the stairs, and, Omerging from the window, 
grasped the sill firmly, and dropped, as softly 
as a cat would have done, on the strip of turf 
below. Then he leaped the fence, climbed the 
paling, burst through a plantation of young trees, 
and, with an ugly grin of triumph, descended the 
bank, ran across the line, and plunged into the 
fir-wood, at the opposite side of Avhich wound 
the Bullbury Road. 

‘Lifted that one’s hair, I guess,’ snarled out 
the sailor, as he trudged off towuAvards. ‘ I *d 
give a hundred dollars, I would, to see his face, 
presently.’ 

But Salem .Jackson liad not seen another face, 
Avatching him from amidst the dark trunks of 
the fir plantation as he cleared the garden fence, 
nor did he hear the footsteps that seemed to echo 
his own as he neared the town of Bullbury. 

WEST OF SCOTLAND FOLK-LORE. 

Within the last two or three years, considerable 
progress has been made in the collection of the 
folk-talcs and country sayings which remain to 
us. Not only has a Society, under able guidance, 
specially devoted itself to the collection and jireser- 
vation of those relics, but numerous works upon, 
the subject of folk-lore have seen the light It 
is a truism that railways and the schoolmaster 
are iiust changing all the conditions of life. Every 
year the network bccorae.s more complex, every 
summer the tourist penetrates into remoter vil- 
lages. The coming aird going of many strangers, 
the news from east and west, have their imper- 
ceptible intiuence in insj)iring ncAv thoughts. 
Parents find that their children have learned at 
the Board school to despise all the little home 
superstitions ; and they themselves therefore grow 
yearly more .and more afraid of inquisitive gentle- 
ineu Avho Avaul to know if there are any witches 
in the neighbourhood, or if Sandie or Jeanie 
know any ghost-stories. 

A recently published volume on the folk-lore of 
the we.«t of Scotland {Folh-lorc, or Superstitious 


mainly because in it Ave have the notes of 
one who was born and bred among the popular 
beliefs and superstitions which in a green old age 
he has recorded for the information of students. 
We have therefore in reading his book a con- 
fidence in the accuracy of its 'statements, which 
cannot unfortunately be felt regarding all treatises 
on folk-lore. A tourist hoAvever painstaking -and 
vigilant, is more than likely to make some mis- 
take in noting down a local saying or tale. Owing, 
to AA’aut of familiarity Avith tjie dialect, or possibly 
to acquaintance with kindred lygends, his version 
is often, though unconsciously on his part, dis- 
torti^d and absurd. Folk-lore os a study requires 
rigid attention to the state in which a tale is 
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SMnd; imd in ISbSm m in other studies, there is 
nothing that OUjg^ to be more avoided than 
hasty geueralisatioit The labours of Professor 
Max ittUler, Dr lyior, Mr Ralston, and othera 
have shewn indisputably the value to be attached , 
to eompsxisons of many versions of one tale : 
and nay hazard tha assertion that not only 
is the collector of folk-lore quite uniustifiod 
as a rule iu drawing conclusions from his own 
investigatioQS ; but further, that it is intpossible 
for any one who has not dev'oted time and talents 
to the special study of comparative folk-lore, and 
who has not at band the Iruits of other men’s 
investigations, to speak Avitli authority as to the 
worth or the worthlessness of a single note. 

In the west of Scotland it was still an artich* 
of belief iu days not very long gone by, that 
if an infant died before baptism its fate was 
only too certain ; and the sighing of the w'iud 
among the trees was interpreteil as the wails 
of unchristened bairns. If a stranger inquired ' 
what name had been chosen for a chill, beloie 
baptism, the cautious answer given was : ‘ It h.is 
not been out yet ; ’ for it was unlucky to call the 
child by any name. Great, tlieroforo, was the 
anxiety to have the rite performed ; and an instance 
is known of a baby boni on a hat lu day liouig ^ 
carried two miles to church on the loll owing clay, , 
rather than allow so long a space as a iveek to , 
elapse. Great importance was attached to the | 
choice of the woman who shoull c<irry the 
infant to church, to the manner in which the 
first person she met received the ancient gift of 
bread and cheese, and to the onler iu which the , 
children w’ere baptised ; for it by any lui'cbauce | 
Jeanie was christened before Saiidie, Jeanie woull i 
have a beard, and Sandie would have none ! , 
Salt must have been famili.ir to the infant | 
palate. Is'ot only immediately after bath iva-. the , 
child bathed in salted w’ater, and made to taste it j 
three times, but whenever the in other took her j 
baby to a friend’s liou«e lor the first time, custom ] 
ordained that the person visited should jmt salt 
into the child’s mouth and wish it well. But too 
great well-wishing was as dangerous as aver-siou, 
for the ‘ weel-faured ’ or well-favoured were most 
likely to be stolen by Queen Mub. No jmias w’ere 
spared to ward off the evil influence ; and here we 
note ^at Mr Napier was himself thought to have 
had * a blink of an ill e’e : ’ 

‘I have quite a vivid remembrance,’ says he, 
‘of being myself believed to be the unhapiiy 
victim of an evil-eye. I had taken what w'as 
called a dwining, which baffled all experience. . . 
To remove this evil influence, I w’as subjected 
to the following operation, wdiich was prescribed 
and superintended by a neighbour “skilly” in 
such matters. A sixpence was borrowed from a ^ 
neighbour, a good fire was kept burning in the 
grate, the door was locked, and I w'as placed 
upon a chair in front of the fire. The operator, i 
an old woman, took a table&poon, and nlled it 
with water. With the sixiience she then liftc<l , 
as much salt as it could carry, and both were 
put into the water in the spoon. Tlie water was J 
then stirred with the forefinger till the salt was j 
dissolved. Then thb soles of ray feet and tlie 
l^ms of my hafcds were bathed with this solu - 1 
tiou thiice, and after these bathings I was made ' 
to taste ibe solulhin tliree times. The operator j 
then drew her w’ct lorefmger across my brow — ( 
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him from all harm.! These were the first words 
permitted to be swlcen during the op^ation. I 
was then put in bed ; and, in attestation of the 
efficacy of the charm, recovered. To my knowledge 
this operation has been performed within these 
forty years, and probably immany outlying country 
places it is still practised.’ 

The evil-eye was the more to be dreaded since it 
was not necessary that the evil-worker should see 
the child — the only thing indispensable being pos- 
session of something which had belonged to the 
child, as a lock of hair, nail-parings, or rags of 
clothing. The theory wa.s, tliat if one of tliese wa-^ 
bulled in the earth, as it decayed, so slowly and 
surely would its former owner die, through some 
assumed association of part and whole, or 
pafhij. In Older to guard .against this, all hair 
and nail-panngs were .scrupulously burned. Many 
obiected even to have their likeness taken ; it 
was unlucky. Doubtless, some lingering fear 
suggested the evil ii.se a badly di.sposcd person 
might make of it ; and Mr Kapier apecucs of 
haling heard of seieral persons who nevei had 
a dill's health after being phutngr.ipbe.d. Among 
other cuiioiis supei'.titions in the west of Scotland 
— though not all, as students of folk-lore know', 
jieculiar to that di.^trict- respecting (.hildnn, wc 
are told that wlun a (hild was taken from ito 
imdhcr, and carried outside the bedionin for the 
fit-.t time after its birth, it was lucky 1') take it 
uj)-stair.s ; and if — as we .suppose waa not iiiicom- 
mnidy the case llnwe were no stiirs in the house, 
the child was taken three steps up .il idler — we 
know an in-taiice of this recently in the west end 
of Glasgow — or in case of ennigency, the nurse 
got upon a chair ’ Again, to jirevent children 
being stolen by tlie fairies' an open Bilile should 
alw .lyp be placed near a cliild. 

Regarding the aversion to M.ay m.airi.ige', the 
veiy pertinent leniaik has been made, that .i strong 
reason exists in Scotland in the tact tli.at the 
Seottish TPniov.ll or ‘ flit*^ing ’ tnm occurs m tin 
end of May, and what young wom.in would like 
to enter upon her married life unless she could 
iu some lueasuie be assured of licr new home ! 
Sixty yeais ago, the first thing done to prejiaie 
the house for the bride was, on the biidal eve, 
to sprinkle salt on the llooi,.is a protectioii against 
the evil-eye; then the bride’s feet wire washed, 
this being, as suggested, in all probaliility a sur- 
vival of the old Nurse custom which enjoined the 
ra.aitleu-fiiends of the bride to assist at a Fort of 
icligious purifitation. On the eventful day, which 
was always a Friday, great attention was paid to 
every incident ; lor if the bride broke a dish, or 
the postm.m forgot to deliver a letter to the bride 
until he was some way on his journey, and had 
to return, or some soot came down the chimney, 
it was a bad omen for the- future wedded life. 
After the knot had been tied and the clergyman 
had kissed the bride, ‘ the party returned iu the 
following order: first, the two fathers in com- 

E together, then the newly married couple, 
ad them the best-man and the best-maid, and 
the others following in couples as they might 
arrange. There were frequently as inany as 
twenty iiouples. On coming within a mile or so 
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oflSiA jrotmg cm^§ hm»t iSui xviilHar' 

of tbo young gooomaii was imtiag, a few of ISie 
youiffi men would staxl; on a xaee borne. Tbit 
labe [as cm a fonner oocasion we infonned our 
mders] was often keenly contested, and was 
termed tunning ffie hrom or bmm The one who 
reached the bouse first and announced the ha|)|w 
completion of the wedding, was presented with 
a bottle of whisky and a glass, with which he 
returned to meet th(i marriage procession; and 
the progress of the procession was generally so 
arranged that he should meet them before they 
arrived at the village or town where the young 
couple were to be resident. He was therefore 
considered their first-foot, and distributed the 
contents of his bottle among the party, each drink- 
ing to the health of the young married ptiir ; and 
then bottle and glass were thrown away and 
broken. The whole party then proceeded on their 
way to the young folks’ house. At riding wed- 
dings, it was the great ajnbition of farmers’ sons to 
succeed in winning the hraize, and they would 
even borrow racing-horses for the occasion.’ 

When the bride bad been lifted over the ! 
thresbcdd, and her mother-in-law had broken the 
cake of bread over her bead, she was led to the 
hearth, and the poker and tongs, and occasionally 
the broom, presented to her along with the keys 
of the house. These ceremonies ended, and a sub- 
stantial supper partaken of, the young people | 
turned to the dance, whore, if either bride or j 
bridegroom inul elder brothers or sisters unmarried, | 
those neglected ones danced the first reel without j 
their shoes. (Scotch weddings, it must be noted, j 
frequently take ]>lace in the evening.) j 

The rejoicing days over, ‘the fiivst care,’ says j 
Mr Najner, ‘of the young married wife was still, | 
in iny young <lays, to spin and get woven sufficient i 
linen to make for herself and her husband their j 
dead-dues or shroud. 1 can veil rouieniber the 
time when, in my I'ather’-H house, these things were 
spread out to air l)efore tin- fire. This was done 
perio<lic.ally, and these were days when mirth was 
l)anished from the househohl and everything was | 
done in a solemn mood. The d.ay was kept as | 
a Sabbath.’ Among the mi.scellaneous superstitions j 
of daily life, it was said that if on seeing the first 
plough in the sea.«on, it was coming towards the 
observer, it was a lucky sign, and whatever under- 
taking he u as then engaged in, would be certain 
of success ; but if the ] dough was going /row him, 
the reverse would be his fate. If luck was desired 
with Jiiiy article of dress, it should be worn first 
.at church. If a person in rising from table over- 
turned his chair, he had been speaking untruth- 
fully. If a man 8{W)ke aloud to himself, he w'ould 
die a violent death. If nets were set on the 
Sabbath, the herring w'ould leave the district (thus 
it is said the herring were driven from Lamlash 
about two years ago). If a double ear of corn 
were put over the looking-glass, the house would 
not be struck by lightning. For long it was cus- 
tomary for fanners to leave a portion of their fields 
uncropped, dedicated to the evil spirit, and called 
goodman's croft. 

In the above notes, only a few of the supersti- 
tions illustrated in the volume to which we have 
had occasion to refer, have been touched upon. 
To give further examples W’ould occupy more 
space than we can afford ; and we must be content 
with remarking, that however we may now 
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% « eoileeted foam nuv serve to iOastaite 
the .gfowtli di the world’s dvilisatiioa egsd the 
progress of xnaa’s mhui. 

DIFPIOUIIT OF VEEIFYING HISTOBT. 

Thb evidence on which hfetorical statements rest 
is often found, on dose and careful examination, 
to he wofully faulty. The red facts are ascer- 
tained to have been diferent in important par- 
ticulars ; or the conelusioBS drawn ficom them are 
greater than they can support ; or no origin what- 
ever for the statements can be traced.^ Grave 
discussions (for instance) have arisen within the 
last few years concerning the evidence on which 
the events and personages connected with the past 
history of England and Scotland are depicted by 
historians ; we assuredly ought to know the truth 
on such matters, if attainable ; instead of wbidi, 
chargee and counter-charges of error are freely 
brought forth. Other countries experience a like 
difficulty. For our own pages, however, the sub- 
ject may be illustrated by examples whichr admit 
of being treated with a lighter touch. 

At Puzzuoli, in Italy, is a convent which owns 
a fish-pond just outside the wall ; and near the 
pond is a figure of a man who, according to legend, 
was struck blind while fishing there ; a punish- 
ment for fishing in sacred water, or in a pond situ- 
ated in consecrated ground. He was thus deprived 
for ever of the pow’er of seeing the fish he caught. 
Ho far good ; but it has been pointed out that the 
idea is traceable to a much earlier date, when 
there was certainly no convent at Puzzuoli. The 
Homan epigrammatist and poet Martial had long 
before given the self-same story, but applicable to 


a fish-pond belonging to the Emperor Domitiem. 

What did Lord Chief-justice Cockbum say 
concerning the handwriting which was brought 
in evidence during the far-famed Tichbome trial 1 
Hurely, it may be urged, there can be no doubt on 
such a ])oint as this ! And yet doubt there was, 
ami perhaps still is. The reporters of most of the 
London daily newspapers took down the words 
with unquestioned honesty of puroose ; never- 
theless there were differences, chiefly in the use 
of small words and in punctuation, which led to 
two directly opposite conclusions — one that the 
learned judge declared two handwritings to be 
similar ; the other that he had pronounced them 
to be strikingly dissimilar. The late Mr Thom, 
who introduced this matter in Notes and Querm^ 
was twitted with having made a difficulty of it ; 
but his 1 ^‘ply was a good one — that the twitters 
virtually twitted one another. 

When Baron Marochetti’s equestrian statue of 
Richard Conir-de-Lion was set up in Palace Yard, 
one of the newspapers informed its readers that 
King Richard, on his death-bed, commanded his 
attendants to lay him on the floor naked and flog 
him, os a wholesome discipline. They ffo^^ him 
thoroughly, and then he died. A search in the 
old historians has failed to bring to light, any 
other authority lor than that Richard uudor* 
went some discipline at the hands of the cLexgv. 

During the Tobacco Controversy in the medioai 
journals some years ago, one of the combatants 
declared that the great Sir Tsaac Newton was a 
determined smoker. This set inquirers to worit ; 
4nd they found that the reliable biographies of 
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4» iiDt'Siipoort iUt asaer' 
^ im |Sir Bavia Brewster savs 

idUKt X(^ w«» invited to take stiufi^ he 

dcffiBned eitliet to nuoke or to snuff, remarking 
that **)i« iroald xnake no necessities to himself.*’ * 

‘tfp OtUkrdfl) and at ’em I* Much interest 
attachee to the controverqr whether the Duke 
of WeBington used these words at Waterloo. 
It ia agreed on all hands that his custom M’as 
to shelter his troops as much as possible from 
ffftilliiy-fire by taking advantage of such irregu- 
larities of ground as might present themselves. 
He caused the soldiers to sit or lie down till 
the moment of attack ; and then, M'hen the enemy 
appeared likely to advance, he bade them rise 
and be the firet to attack. The general belief 
is that he did this at Waterloo. An officer 
of the second brigade of Guards, writing some 
years afterwards his reminiscences of that eventful 
period, stated that the Duke at the time was not 
m such a spot that troops could have heard him, 
and that the ‘ Up Guards, and at ’em ! ’ was the 
invention of some writer more graphic tlian 
veritable. The curious part of the matter is that 
when Mr W^tt long subsequently took a like- 
ness of the Duke, as a preliminary to a statue, 
and asked him about the truthfulness or otlierwise 
of the popular account. His Grace replied that he 
did not remember having used the words, nor 
could he remember what words he had really 
used. Certainly they are rather more melo- 
dramatic than suited the plain-speaking Wel- 
lington. 

The French have a great tendency to cherish 
sayings and phrases which were uttered or are 
believed to have been uttered by celebrated men. 
This proneness is due in part to a pardonable 
kind of national vanity,.and in part to a certain 
fitness in the French language to adapt itself to 
brief, telling, epigrammatic sentences and phrases. 
Multitudes of such examples are to be met with, 
found on sober scrutiny to lack verification ; 
nevertheless they live, aud seem likely to live 
in spite of criticism. 

‘ La France est asscz riche pour payer sa glolre,’ 
is attributed to Guizot the statesman, when he 
signed a treaty of peace with a vanquished power 
without asking for a money indemnity. France 
has truly shewn herself, in recent years, to be rich 
enough to pay for defeat if not for glory ; but the 
quesDon is whether Guizot uttered the words 
attributed to him — words which brought upon 
him a taunt for boa-stfuiness by tho Opposition. 
It has been shewn that the phrase was put into 
his mouth by a French journalist — in fact a 
downright invention. 

‘ Jja Garde lueurfc, et ne se rend pas ! ’ said to 
have been exclaimed by General Caiubronne, has 
in like manner been traced to a Parisian journalist; 
yet the French will doubtless continue to believe 
that the General, in relation to the condition of 
the famous Imperial Guard at a critical moment, 
heroically declared that the Guard would die 
rather than surrender. 

‘Fils de St Louis, montea au ciel ! ’ The Abbe 
Edgeworth is said to have uttered these pious but 
stnnewhat venturesome words at the execution 
of the hapless Louis' X VI. The Bepublicans 
who decapitated the' king had of course no belief 
that they were sending ‘ the son of St Louis ' to 
heavcu ; but the Royalists long cherished the ideii 


that the wcuds bad retdlv been uttered bjr the 
Abb^. When questioned afterwards on the matter, 
however, he stated that the phrase was invented 
by the editor of one of the newB}>apet8, and bad 
not been used by him. 

‘ Vive la B^publique ! ' was the heroic shout of 
the crew of he Vengeur, as she sank beneath the 
waves after a des^rate hard battle. At least so 
the majority of Frenchmen believe. But the 
more sober among critics fail to find any evidence 
to shew that the unfortunate 'crew said anything of 
the kind. 

‘It is wrong fur a man in a high station to 
revenge an affront suffered when ho occupied s 
lower step on the ladder of life.' This, or some- 
thing to this effect, was long attributed to Louis 
XIIL, in reference to a wrong or an insult ho 
had endured when Duke of Orleans. But the 
cruel critics have traced the magnunimous aphorism 
to an earlier date — the speaker being the Duke of 
Savoy, who prior to his ducal honours was only 
a Count. Shakspeare appreciated the sentiment 
well, when be made Ilcury V. behave with noble 
courtesy to the Cliief- justice, who, in the days 
when the former was the roystering Prince Hal, 
had punished him for a misdemeanour ; but the 
great dramatist did not put it into so sententious 
a form. 

‘All is lost except Honour,’ was long believed 
in France to have been the sole contents of a 
letter in which Francis I. informed his mother of 
bis defeat at the battle of Pavia ; but when a 
recent examination of the king’s letters was insti- 
tuted, no such words were to be met with. 

During the short Peace of 1814, when a hope 
was entertained throughout the greater part of 
Europe that the sun of the terrible Napoleon 
w.is set for ever, lln* Count d’Artois — al'tei wards 
Charles X. — entered France from exile in Unghind. 
To please or appease persons who feared that stern 
measures would be ado]>ted by the restored Bour- 
bons, he is credited with having said : ‘ There is 
only one Frenchman the more: nothing is changed.’ 
This became current on the authority of Count 
Beugnot. The speech was certainly neat and ejii- 
graiumatic, as expressed in French ; ‘ llien n’cit 
change. Messieurs ; il n’y a <|u’un Eraiifais de 
' plus.’ It ha.s been found, however, that the words 
were invented by a litlt'ratcur to adorn a new.spapor 
account of Charles’s public entry into Paris. The 
inhabitants of the gay metropolis rather liked 
jiokiiig fun at the somewhat obese Bourbon prince. 
Sir Kobert Wilson, in his Nofn-hooJ;, speaking of 
a time when there was a general belief that the 
Count had really uttered the words imputed to 
him, narrates that wdien the once famous girafi’e 
came to I’uris, some of the wits made the aiiimal 
say : ‘ Eicu n’est change^, Messieurs ; il n’y a qu’vm© 
bete de plus;’ and that when tho giraffe was 
taken to the palace at the king’s command, the 
animal professed to be mortified at finding him- 
.self no longer the greatest Mte in the kingdom. 
Wo must here bear in mind that bSte in French 
frequently denotes dull, foolish, stupid— an addi- 
tional sting in the arrows of the wits. 

The time at which, and the mode in which the 
allied powers heard of the news which startled 
them all so greatly— the escape of Napoleon from 
Elba in 1816 — nave become the subject of a 
remarkable controversy, which tends to shew 
how difficult it often is to trace such matters to 
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' source j^ular v«»ioa is ^^ven 
ill Ifeiilcy Balmsi^s wor* oa Sittoriml uAof- 
&ctt^ On we 5th of March in th« above-natned 
year, while the Oongresa of Vienna was being 
held, a splendid ball was given at which most 
of the royal and distinguished diplomatists were 
present. A whisper gradoally spread through 
the saloons to the effect that the dreaded enemy 
had esc^ed from bis temporaiy island-prison. 
Prince Mettemich susMcted that Napoleon would 
at once march to Paris; The Duke of Wellington 
suggested that the Prince, as representative of 
Austria, should promptly draw up a proclamation, 
to be signed by all the powers, denouncing Bona- 
parte as a pirate and freebooter. M, Varnhagen, 
however, has recently ascertained that the scene 
in question did not take place at a ball. The his- 
torian wrote to Mettemich, asking to be favoured 
with the real facts of the case. According to this 
account a conference of most of the plenipoten- 
tiaries lasted during the greater jiart of the night 
of March 6-7. Mettemich, after two hours’ sleep, 
was awakened by his valet, who handed him a 
letter marked ‘ urgent it came from the Austrian 
consul at Genoa. Mettemich, wearied with hard 
work, left the letter unopened, probably not 
observing the word ‘ urgent.’ Opening the letter 
two or three hours afterwards, he was startled at 
the contents. It comprised simply six lines, stat- 
ing that the commander of an English vessel had 
called at the Austrian consulate to ask whether 
Napoleon Bonaparte had been seen at Genoa, as 
he had escaped from Elba. Mettemich dressed i 
and hastened to his sovereign the Emperor of ] 
Austria. The latter announced that he would at | 
once send an army into France, and bade his | 
minister ascertain wliether Bussia and Prussia 
rvould do the like. In one single hour all the 
three sovereigns had agreed, and had seen Field- 
marshal Prince iSchwarzeuberg chout the command. ; 
By ten o’clock orders were tcansmilted to three \ 
armies. — At a laidnighl ball on March 5, and in the 
Au.strian minister’s bedroom at eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 7th, are obviously iiicoinjtat- 
ible; and thus Varnhagen claims to have corrected 
a jjopular error which had deceived Buhver as well 
as other writers. 

In an article relating to the question whether 
and to what e.xteut ‘History repeats Itself’ (in- 
serted in this Journal for March 15, 1879), reference 
is made to the llev. George Harvest, a clergyman | 
whose erudition was more than equalled by hi.s j 
ecccntric'ties. In sheer absence of mind he threw j 
his watch instead of a pebble into the 'Phames. j 
There is something so marvellously like this in i 
one of Addison’s papers in the Spectator, that one’s 
suspicions are excited. Will Honeycomb’s Club 
and Mr Harvest’s Club ; Somerset Gardens and 
the Temple Gardens ; seven minutes to spare in 
each case ; the picking up of a curiously shaped 
pebble ; the intention to shew it to a virtuoso ; 
the pocketing of the pebble and the flinging 
away of the watch — coincidences beyond measure 
strange. We have deemed it not unprofitable to 
dip into this matter a little. Notes and Queries 
quoted the anecdote of Mr Harvest from the Ruch 
newspaper, and at the same time drew attention 
to its resemblance to the Spectator anecdote. The 
Rode, we find, gave no authorities. A little search 
has brought under our notice two biographical 
tracts or pamphlets, published early in the pi-esent 


, ceaittty, «wh giving ki Ml the . 

Horveet. He was, it appears, incumbent 
. Ditton in the second half of the last ceoMiyt 
Hie dealh ie noticed in some of the 
penodieahf i&t 1781 ; but we have failed to trace 
the atoiy oS his watch and pebble farther back 
than thirty years after that date. As the two tracts 
or pamphlets are anonymous, we have no hesi- 
tation in stating our belief that some writer 
(name unknown) concocted the stoi^ oat of 
materials which he found ready to his hand in 
the Spectator. 

This question of Mr Harvest may seem trifling 
in itself, but it affords a good example of some 
of the difitculties which arise in verifying history. 

THE STORY OF A SPEAR. 

An oriental-looking iveapon decidedly ; indeed 
any one familiar with antique Eastern arras will 
recognise it at once as one of the pikes formerly 
carried by running footmen in India. It is of iron, 
plated with silver, in rings, to give a firmer grasp. 
It is rather more than six feet in length, and has 
a triangular blade more than twenty inches long, 
with sharp edges. A formidable weapon unques- 
j tiouably, in skilful and resolute handa Among a 
I host of other oriental curiosities in a certain west- 
j country English mansion it occupies a conspicuous 
j place of honour. It is regarded indeed with a 
I singular veneration — as well it may be ; for on the 
I 14th of January eighty years ago there was done 
■ with that spear a deed of prowess which stands 
j unique even in the long and brilliant record of 
British valour — a deed which proves, if proof were 
needed, that the civilian can in emergency play the 
hero as effectively and successfully as the trained 
I soldier. The story of that sjiear we purpose telling 
: here. 

The scene of the story is laid in the holy city of 
Benare.s, which wa.s at that time, to use the words 
of Macaulay, ‘ in wealth, population, dignity, and 
sanctity among the foremost of Asia. It was 
commonly believed that half a million of human 
beings were crowded into that labyrinth of lofty 
alleys, rich with sliriues and minarets and balconies 
i and carved oriels to which the sacred apes clung 
I by hundreds. The traveller could scarce make his 
way through the press of holy mendicants and not 
less holy bulls. . . . Hundreds of devotees came 
thither every month to die ; for it was believed 
that a peculiarly happy fate awaited the man who 
i should pass from the sacred city into the sacred 
I river. Nor was superstition the only motive 
1 which allured strangers to that great metropolis. 
Commerce had as many pilgrims as religion. All 
along the shores of the venerable stream lay great 
fleets of vessels laden with rich merchandise. 
From the looms of Benares went forth the most 
delicate silks that adorned the bulls of St James’s 
and of Versailles ; and in tbe bazaars, the muslins 
of Bengal and the sabres of Oude were mingled* 
with the jewels of Golconda and the shawls of 
Cashmere.’ But Benares was ribt only the gather- 
ing-place of merchants and pilgrims, it was also 
the resort of all the maddest fanatics and most 
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advotilmm ia India. The haxdy rabble 
of'iita atreete^. vaad^ at a moment’s notice to rush 
to arms, ware wary handy auxiliaries to any bold 
political o<mi^i»ator-~and Ihere was never any lack 
of snoh refugees in the holy city. 

Now, maong all tiie turbulent spirits that kept 
Bensnes in a wrment during the year 1798, bv far 
the most conspicuous and miscJiievous was Vizier 
ililS, title recently deposed sovereign of Oude. He 
was but nineteen years of age, and had only enjoyed 
the sovweignty for the brief period of two months, 
when he was summarily ejected. It is necessary, 
in order to understand the incidents of our stoiy, 
to explain briefly who and what this Vizier Ali 
was. He was the putative son of Asaph nl Doulah, 
Nabob-vizier of Oude, a mere creature of the 
Company, who had died in 1797. On his death 
there were two claimants to the vacant throne ; this 
putative or adopted son, whom the late Nnbob- 
vizier had publicly recognised and acknowledged ; 
and Saadut Ali, the eldest surviving brother of 
the deceased sovereign. Sir John Shore — after- 
wards Lord Teignmouth — the then Governor- 
general, at first rashly recognised the claim of 
Vizier Ali ; but two months later had to revoke 
his recognition, and admit the superior validity 
of Saadut Ali’s claim. The latter was accord- 
ingly brought from Benares to Lucknow, and ])ro- 
daimed Nabob-vizier of Oude on the 21 st 
January 1798 ; whilst Vizier AH, to console him 
for his disappointment, was granted a jjerision of 
fifteen thousand a year and a palace at Benares. 
So leniently was the young prince treated, that 
no attempt was made to control or restrain his 
movements. He was periuitted to keep regal 
state and surround himself with a large retinue 
of armed adherents — to maintain, in short, all 
the external apiJearance of an independent sove- 
teigm 

The folly and imprudence of allowing Vizier 
Ali to live in this style in such a city as 
Benares, within the confines of the very state 
of which he believed himself to be the rightful 
ruler, was presently to become fatally apparent. He 
was a bold, ambitious, unscrupulous young man, 
of fierce passions and lieadstrong will ; and though 
vicious and debauched, was excce<lingly popular 
among the rabble on account of his profuse 
liberality. Indeed, he was in the act of jdotting 
the overthrow of British power in Oude, when 
one of his secret envoys, intrusted with treason- 
able despatches to Zemauii Shah, was seized 
by the Company’s police. The detection of 
ms intrigues was quickly followed by an order 
from the Governor-general for his removal to 
Calcutta. He was to be allowed to retain his 
income and his state; but it was felt that the 
only way to neutralise his mischievous prownsi- 
ties was to keep him under the strict surveillance 
of the British authorities and isolated from his 
fellow-conspirators. It remained now to announce ' 
to Vizier Ali this order, which must be a death- j 
blow to all his ambition. And at this point it 
becomes necessary to introduce the. two important 
characters who figure mdst prominently in the 
story of the spear. 

At a short distance out of the city of Benares 
there is a pleasant suburb called Seerole, which 
the European residents— the majority of them | 
English — had chosen as their quarters. Their ' 
houses, which stood usually in the centre of coh- 


sldemble groonds, mm boilt afhnr the Soi^tih 
style, with such modifioations tm the diffemnee 
of climate necessitated. There was seldom more 
than one story above the ground-floor. The flat 
roof, however, afforded space for an extensive 
terrace, surrounded with a parapet^ and approached 
by a single narrow winding staircase, from the 
top of which a trap-door gave access to the roof. 
It is requisite that these details of construction 
should be borne in mind jn onler to understand 
the main incident of the story. In this suburb, 
within a quarter of a mile of one another, livetl 
at the time of this narrative the two chief civil 
authorities of the Company at Benares— Mr Cherry, 
the political agent of the Governor-general, ami 
Mr Samuel Davis, judge and magistrate of the 
district and city court* Mr Cherry, from the 
nature of his duties, was necessarily brought some- 
times into personal contact with Vizier Ali; but 
with this exception, the haughty young prince 
held no communication w’halever with Europeans. 
Upon Mr Clieiry tlevolvcd the necessity of an- 
nouncing to Vizier Ali the order of the Governor- 
I general directing his immediate removal from 
Benares to Calcutta. The political agent was un- 
fortunately a good tempereti, easy-going man of a 
singularly unsuspicicjus nature. From the very 
first he had been completely hoodwinked by the 
wily young Vizier Ali, in whose hone.sty and good 
faith he implicitly believed. When, therefore, 
the first ebullition of rage at the announcement 
of the Governor-general’s order was succeeded by 
humble submission and a declaration of the Vizier’s 
readiness to leave, Benares as soon as Lis travelling 
arrangements eonld be completed, ])Oor unsus- 
pecting Mr Cherry took it lor gcimtoil that there 
would be no further trouble about carrying the 
order into execution. 

Mr Davis, on the other hand, xvas a man of 
sagacity and penetration, who knew tlie treacherous 
nature of orientals too vvcllfo be duped liy ]>rofes- 
sions ot friendslii]) and loyalty, and who had besides, 
fn»m information miiiplied thr<)ugli bis police 
agents, the best posaible reasons lor distrusting 
Vizier Ali. It was he w'ho discxivered that there 
had been secret negotiations with Zemauu Shah, 
and it was owing to Ills emphatic rejircseutalions 
that the Governor-general was induced to is-sue 
the peremiitory onler of removed. He bud re- 
peatedly w'anied Mr (Jherry too ; but that infatu- 
ated ])erson would believe nothing to the discredit 
, of Vizier Ali, 

On the evening of the 13th of January 1799, 
Vizier Ali sent a messenger to Mr Cherry announc- 
ing his intention of visiting the political agent j 
the next day ‘ at the hour of breakfast.’ On the 
morning of the 14th of January, as Mr Davis was 
taking his customary ride on an elephant, he saw | 
Vizier Ali, accompanied by a train of some three | 
hundred horse and foot, pass on his way to the 
residence of Mr Cherry. As there was, however, 
nothing unusual in the sight, for Vizier Ali was 
always so attended, the judge thought nothing 
more of it at the time. But on his return home 
from his ride he found his cutwal or head of 
police awaiting him in a state of great perturba- 
tiqn with the news that he had just received 
sure information that Vizier AU had despatched 
emissaries over the whole of Oude summoning 
armed men to his standard, and that he feared the 
Vizier’s visit to Mr Cherry had some sinister j 
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«li|6ct. Mr Davis at oitce sent a hasty note to Mr 
Ohenyv and waited ^ much anxiety and 
tience for the reply. It was not long in coming ; 
but in a very different form from what he antici- 
pated. First there was a great cloud of dust, 
then a confnsed sound of shouts and cries, then 
the tramp of many feet, then a glimpse of men 
and horses and* glittering steel. The solitary 
sentry at the gate, fifty yards from the house, 
challenged the advancing crowd ; his challenge was 
answered by half-a-dozen musket-shots, and with 
a ferocious yell the mingled medley of horse and 
foot rushed over his corpse towards the house. 
There was murder in that yell, and the judge 
knew it ; but his heart never quailed, nor did his 
presence of mind for a moment forsake him. He 
ran to his wife’s apartments, hade her flee like 
lightning with her two children and her female 
servants up the winding staircase and through a 
trap-door to the roof; then dashed back for his 
firearms, hut only to find the room in which they 
were, filled with the fierce followers of Vizier Ali. 
Remembering that there was a spear in one of 
the rooms above — think of the cool-hcadedness of 
the man, so nnflustered by the danger that he 
could remember this ! — he had just time to snatch 
the weapon from the wall and gain the trap-door 
when he heard the tjuick tramp of his pursuers 
close upon his heels. Turning to the terrified 
women and children, he bade them lie down flat , 
in the centre of the roof, so that no stray bullets j 
might reach them, told them to remember that j 
General Erskine’s camp was not ten miles away, 
and that without doubt help was even now on 
the way to them ; then, spear in hand, and kneel- 
ing on one knee, he took up his post at the trap- 
door, resolved to hold that coign of vantage so 
long as life and strength were left him. 

The staircase was a jieculiar one, winding round 
a central stern, supported 1 y four wooden posts, 
open at all sides, and so DuItow as to allow only I 
one person to ascend at a time. The trap-door | 
which communicated wuth the roof was like a j 
hatchway on hoard ship, and the judge kept it | 
open, that he might have a fair view of his assail- I 
ants as they came up to tlie assault. ! 

He was not long kept in suspense. Rapidly I 
the ascending footsteps approached, until the head i 
and shoulder.s of a man appeared. It wa.s Izzut j 
Ali, one of the bosom friends of Vizier Ali, who 
sword in hand confronted the intrepid judge. 
For a moment Izzut stopped short, eyeing the 
figure above him, and then burst into a storm of 
abuse and execration. Having exhausted his stock 
of anathemas, he made a rush forward. 

‘Back, you scoundrel!’ cried the judge; ‘the 
troops are coming from the camp,’ 

Izzut Ali gave a derisive laugh, and struck 
fiercely with his sword ; the blow was parried, 
and a thrust from the spear transfixed his arm. 
With a howl of rage and pain the first assailant 
foil back. Others pressed furiously forward from 
behind ; but one after another they were sent 
back foiled and wounded, till no one cared to 
face that deadly ^ear-point and the strong arm 
that wielded it. Then they began to fire at the 
gallant defender of the stairs; but fortunately the 
peculiar construction of the staircase prevented 
them from taking good aim, and the baUs went 
crashing harmlessly into the ceiling. 

After a long fusilade it was resolve^ to make 


oufi nose effurt to etopu the tnp-doer ; ntd 
this tine the jud<je had a maam The 

first of tibte stonmng-party was a big p^tirerial 
mtaaj who dodged the thrust made at his 
and cau^t the spear-point iu his strong grasp. 
It would have gone hard with Mr Davis had 
not the blade been triangular with sliarp edges. 
Bat when, exerting all his force, he gave a 
desperate pull, the sharp ^ges cut through 
his antagonist’s hands, iUnicting severe wounds, 
and the spear was jerked out of his gripe. 
After that, no one ventured to come to close 
quarters with the judge, and his assailants con- 
tented themselves with keeping up for some 
time a desultory and harmless fire. Finally, 
they grew tired of this waste of ammunition, and 
proceeded to wreak their vengeance upon the 
.judge’s furniture, as they could not reach his body. 
After they had smashed up everything they could 
lay their hands upon, there was a mysterious and 
I unaccountable silence. Not a sound of any kind 
! was to be heard. Had the foiled assassins given 
j up the attack in despair, and gone to seek other 
i and less formidable victims ? One of the female 
I servants cautiously peered over the parapet. A 
shower of bullets rattled round her in an instant, 
and one of them pierced her arm. It was clejir 
then that the house was surrounded and vigilantly 
watched. Again all was silent. The judge dared 
not leave his po.st of vantage to reconnoitre, 
though the silence was more 


trying than the 

noise. Could they he going to fire the house, and 
give the hapless inmates but the choice between 
massacre and burning I 

Two hours had elapsed since the first assault 
upon the. trap-door ; surely the news of the rising 
must have reached Eiskine’s camp, and troops 
must be on the wa)' to Benares. Suddenly the 
silence wa.s again broken; there was the sound 
of footsteps, ascending the staircase. Once more 
the judge set his teeth, grasped his spear, and 
prepared to sell his lile dearly. The step.s came 
nearer, then a turbuned head appeared. In 
another instant the upraised spear would have 
been driven through the turban into the skull 
beneath it, when the intruder lifted his head 
and shewed the white beard and withered face 
of one of the judge’s own body-servants. Fearing 
treachery, however, Mr Davis kept him at bay 
until he was assured that the party consisted of 
friends. He then descended, and found the new 
arrivals to be fifteen sepoys and a few of his own 
police. As the sepoys were armed with musket 
and bayonet, and had fifteen rounds apiece, the 
judge felt that ho was now equal to standing a 
siege, and heard without dismay that V^izier Ali 
was preparing for another attack in greater force. 
Meanwhile he inquired if anything haci been heard 
of Mr Cherry. He was told that to the beat of 
his informant’s belief Sahib Cherry and all the 
Englishmen with him had been killed. The 
judge was still musing over this melancholy 
news, when he was roused by another alarm, the 
rattle of sabres and the clatter of horses’ hoofis. 
A hurried glance fronf tlie window, however, set 
all his fears at rest; for in the new-comenS he 
recognised a troop of cavalry from Erskiae’s camp. 
The first hearty greeting over, the officer in com- 
mand briefly explained that mmediately on the 
receipt of the news of Vizier Ali’s insurrection, 
fie had been ordered to hasten forward with his 
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small force, and announce the approach of rein- that ‘While there ’e life there’s hope and that 
forcements. Tnieyliad ridden first to Mr Cherry's; even the most desperate game may be pulled out 
end there they foand the house sacked, and the of the fire by dauntless determination and patient 
dead bodies ot Mr Cherry and four other English- courage. 

men lying mntUated in the grounds. Then they — 

hurried to Judge Davis’s, expecting to find a COOLIE IMMIGRANTS IN BRITISH 
similar nomble spectacle awaiting them there; GUIANA 

but were overjoyed to discover that here at least * * * 

they Were not too late. Little more remains to In a recent number of this Journal we laid before ! 
be told. All danger was now over. A strong our readers a Glimpse of Overseeiing in Deinerara; 
force under General Erskine arrived shortly alte^ now say something about the coolie 

warfs 5 and though there was some severe street- jai^om-ers employed on the plantations in that 
fighting, yet before nightfall, Vizier All s palace i - 
was stormed, his followers dispersed, and order , 

restored in the city. The arch-conspirator him- Among a certain class there exists a prejudice 
self, however, escaped, and at the head of a band against the introduction of East Indians, male 
of marauders made himself troublesome for a few ! or female, into Deinerara and the other West 
months on the frontier ; but was eventually be- i Indian colonies. Obstacles of every conceivable 
trayed to the English by the Rajah of Jeypore, j kind have until quite recently been thrown in 
with whom he had taken refuge, and kept in close their way, and it has even been alleged that on 
co^nement till his death. of coolies in the colony they are not 

^ By a cunouscomcidence, Vizier All was brought overworked and underpaid, but 'that they 

into Benares a prisoner on the anniversary of i i . i . i i i • m ^ 

the memorable Say which had witnessed the I suhiectcd to every haidslup possible to ima- 
massacre of Mr Cherry and the heroic defence of These statements are really nothing else but 

Jud^e Davis. calumnies, as the writer, who has had e.\perience 

As for the gallant Horatius of the staircas^ of a plantei'’8 life for some years, and been in daily 
he received the due meed of his valour. Ilis personal intercourse with the coolies during that 
grateful fellow-countrymen at Benares hailed him time, can testify. 

as their saviour from a cruel massacre And The plantation-work of Domcrara being well 
the Govemor-geneml, the Marqnis ot Wellesley, the capacitv of East Indian (Coolie) 

s; thou,..,,;, it Ihen. seek their 

Davis on that occasion; to wliich alone, he add, | colony. On ihcir umval they are dis- 

‘was to be attributed the safety of the English ! t^ibuted among the planters by the Immigration 
residents, and the salvation of the city from pillage.’ I Agent-general acting under the Governor; the 
For there could be no doubt that by holding the ! number being regulated according to tins applica- 
Vizier and his forces at bay for two hours, the ! tion of each planter, his means of providing for 
judge enabled the other European residents to | them, and his willingness and ability to i-ay tiie 
make their escape to General Erskinfs camp, and ^ ^ost of the immigration by periodical instalments, 
kept the insurrection from spreading into a serums | 

and formidable rebellion. E or was there wanting ! . , . . • i . . i 

more substantial recognition of the judge’s gab | ^ f ''ork 

lantry and resolution. He was shortly afterwards j years. At the cx])iration of tliis 

removed to Calcutta, where he was promoted to i period they arc Ireo, and can return to their 
a post of high honour and emolument. And at i native country if they like, being entitled to a 
the time of his death he was one of the most i gratuitous passage home. While subject to this 
respected and influential Directors of the great contract they are bound bv law to work, unlcs.s 
Commny whose interests he had so faithfully and prevented through illness ; “an<l sliouhl any try to 

bravely served,^ , , -d • t w, evade their contract, by destu tion, shirking, or 

At the mansion of Holly wootl, near Bristol, the ,, in i !• n f i 

seat of his son Sir John Francis Davis, who for means, they render themselves hablc to be 

his distinguished services in China received a summoned before the district stipendiary luagis- 
baronetage in 1846, the spear which figures in tliis ' trate, who may fine or imprison tliem, Tlie time 
story is still preserved with the deepest veneration, spent in jail as a punishment for idleness is 
and will doubtless be handed down as a cherished registered against them in the estate books. At 
and precious heirloom from generation to genera- the expiration of the five years’ term of service, 
tion of the descendants of Samuel Davis. Cheeks any ])eriod a coolie has thus spent in jail has to 
will glow and pulses quicken as the story of tliat be made good before he is entitled to receive a 
memorable feat of arms is told. Nor is it only in certificate of excmiition from labour, 
the family of the hero that these feelings of sym- The manager of an estate is obliged to liave 
pathetic pride and enthusiasm will be stirred. In work always ready for his labourers, and to pay 
some degree at^ anyrate, would we hope that they , them for it weekly at stipulated rates, which are 
maybe stirred in the hearty of every reader of this j nearly similar all over the colony. The men 
narrative. And who can tell but that some stout- j often earn two and three shillings a day ; and 
hearted Briton who shall hereafter find himself in i when it is taken into consideration that the 
forlorn straits, may tajie fresh courage from the estate finds them a'good lodging, and that a single 
recollection of the .brave judge of Benares, who man seldom spends more than four shillings on 
with his single spear held the staircase against his sustenance during a week, the remuneration 
three hundred foes ! For never surely was there a is usually considered ample. Moreover, the offi- 
story yet that more forcibly pointed the moral j cial returns issued by the Immigration Agents in 
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Georgetown and Calcutta shew that large sums day’s leave provided they labour with tolerable 
of money are carrier back to their country by Bteadinese and an industrious man or woman 
returning iininigrantg, after their term of service never asks in vain for two or three days or even a 
has expired. week’s leave, supposing they wish to travel to a 

The coolies are able at any time to lay a com- distant part of the country. Their children are 
plaint of bad treatment, insufficient wages, over- formed into gangs, and employed at light easy 
work, or any other grievance under which they work about the m^ufactory, or in the fields, 
may believe thoirisclves to be suffering, before a being paid from sixpence to tenpence a day 
local magistrate or Immigration Agent ; and these according to their age and abilitj'. 
comydaints are always •sifted to the bottom, and if The labourers on all estates are under the 
found true, redress is immediate. In fact so warmly immediate supervision of several foremen, called 
Ims the liead of the Immigration Department been ‘ drivers.’ These men are coolies themselves, and 
their defender and partisan, tliat he is nicknamed are specially selected by the manager of an estate 
‘ the coolies’ ptipii.’ In cases of alleged hardship, as men of superior intelligence and strength, and 
the coolies will carry their grievance to head- as having shewn themselves thoroughly aeguainted 
quarters, and it is by no moans an uncommon with and able to perform the different descriptions 
spectacle to the merchants and store- keey)ers of of agricultural work they will have to superintend. 
Georgetown to see fifty or sixty coolie labourers j These men are in receipt of fixed wages, and enjoy 
appear in Water Street on their way to the ! many agreeable privileges. It is their duty to 
Immigration Office. They haw. come from some stop all disputes, report everything wrong that 
estate in the country, armed with their shoveJs may come under their notice, and be all day 
and forks, just as they have struck work, to lay a long with their fellow-immigrants in the fields, 
general complaint against tiro manager, ovenseew, superintending their W'ork, besides having to 
and foremen of the estate to which they belong, accomplish a liost of minor duties. To rise to 
Usually, the. sum and substance of their com- tliis position is the great ambition of most coolies, 
plaint.s is that they are not paid sufficiently for and the hope of one day becoming a driver acts 
tlioir labour, and that they would like some little as a very healthy stimulant to induce them to 
addition to their wages. increase their industry. 

Tire complaints, whatever they be, being care- There must be a hospital on each estate for the 
fully taken down in intelligible language, the men labourers, and a regular doctor ; and when ill, and 
are told to return to their work, and that an inve.s- consequently inmates of this hospital, the coolies 
tigation will take place on tlie luonw. Tlie next receive medical attendance, medicines, and food 
day, the manager of tlie estate gets an official ! gratis. Properly (lualified men called ‘sick-nurses’ , 
intimation that such a charge has been made, i have charge of these hospitals, and always live on j 

the premises. The doctor visits three or four 
times a week, and in serious cases once or twice 


aud tliat .Mr T— 
inve-itigato the 


will arrive at a stated time to 
.sc. The Agent arrives ; tlie 


coolies renew their cliarge, but with le.ss vehe- i a day if need be. 

mence and more regard to truth, now that tlicy are ' The chief difficulty the coolies experience is in 
in the jirescnee of their ina-^ters. The manager their acclimati.satioii aud in recovering from the 
refu.'^es to increase their p.i; , alleging that wliat attacks of colony fever— not yellow fever — which 
has already beem promised them i.s a fair eipiiva- i« certain sooner or later to prostrate them, or any- 
lent for tiieir work. A visit to the fiehl wIutc 1 body else, after their arrival in the colony, 
the work in question ha.s been commenced takes ' Now we will siqipose the first four mouths of a 
place. It not infrequently happens tliat the man’s indenture passed ; bo has recovered from his 
Immigration Agent finds himself unable to come, worst attacks of fever; his hands have hardened, 
to a decision from his ignoranco of jdauting | allowing him to grasp liis cutlas — a Demerara 
details ; and in such case.s, lour well-ktiowii I agricultural implement — without pain or blister- 
planters are summoned — two clio.sen by the . ing ; lie lias learned tolerably well how to perform 


manager, and two by the coolies. B<.>tb parties 
then agree to decide by their judgment, IVith 


the ditl’ereiit kinds of work, and has settled down 
to h is new life jtist as a boy at school does after his 


every wi.sh to decide in tlie irniiiigTaiils’ favour, it ! first term. As for the first three or lour months 
-■ ■‘1 -i. xt . r • .l! .. A A /• 1 1 • ! their introduction the coolies are not suffi- 


is seldom that the Iimiiigration Agent finds him 


self able to do so, for the simple reason, tliat as a ! ciently acquainted with their work, and might find 
rule the work is found to have been fairly valued, j it ditficult on this account to earn a fair week’s 
and at similar rates to those pai<l on neighbouring Avages with Avhicli to support themselves, it is the 
estates at the same time. The regular monthly custom for new coolies to be fed by the estate for 
visit of the Immigration Agent also affords the the time being. They receive a good meal twice 
coolies opportunities of bringing complaints, thus ! a day, and get biscuits and tea early in the 
saving tliein the time and trouble a walk to the morning. Were a man, therefore, at first only to 
town or magistrate’s residence would entail. earn as little as sixpence a week, he would not 

The immigrants’ time of work is limited by law starve in consequence. The food is generally 
to seven hours a day in the open air, and ten served out already cooked. Two and fourpence 
hours a day under cover in the manufactories ; is deducted from each immigrant’s weekly wages 
if, however, they like to work a longer time for to pay for this food; but supposing that any.inw 
extra pay, they are open to do so, and most of or woman has not earfled so much, the estate is 
them gladly avail themselves of this right, by the loser, as the amount short is not carried on 
which they secure more wages at the end of the against them into the next^ week, but foregone at 
week. The children are free from birth, and when once. , 

grown tip usually develop into the most useful and Generally speaking, the coolies arrive from Cal- 
skilful labourers. As a further inducement to the cutta almost destitute, and though per^I» they 
immigrants to work well, they are enjitied to a , may experience rather a hard time of it for the 
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four or fire montfas afiier their introduction, 
BO satisfied do they at length ^come with their 
lot, that as a rule they abandon all idea of 
returning to their native country, and ultimately 
settle down in the colony, as may be seen by the 
numerous coolie villages generally situated near 
large estates in the country. Even before their 
indentures have expired the men invest largely in 
cattle, and their wives invariably keep poultry or 
goats. A stranger landing in Georgetown cannot 
fail to be struck by the cheerful and happy aspect 
of the coolie men and women he meets as he walks 
along the streets., The Indian look of the place is 
heightened by the appearance of the population, 
the streets being filled with coolies in the pictu- 
resque garb of tlie East, with their wives in their 
bright dresses, their arms, ankles, and often ears 
and noses loaded with gold and silver jewellery, 
and their children in the garb of Eden. 

Before concluding this paper, I must say a few 
words about the annual festival of the coolies, 
called the Taga, to celebrate which they arc 
allowed from three to six days’ leave. This 
festival usually takes place at the end of January 
or beginning of Eebruary, and preparations for it 
are commenced months before. The ceremony 
consists of the coolie.s carrying about the country 
structures made of bamboo covered with ditferent 
kinds of coloured paper, which they call temple.s. 
The coolies of each estate attire themselves in 
bright apparel, and vie with one another in the 
size and gaudy magnificence of their temples. 
While these are being carried about by night at 
the head of long processions of coolies bearing 
torches, fencing, boxing, and other feats of strengtli 
are resorted to. The festival lasts two or three 
days, and is much looked forward to ; as a rule, 
however, planters do not much encourage it, as 
after the third day a great deal of drinking goes 
on, and the immigrants do not recover from their 
exertions and excesses for weeks afterwards ; more- 
over, its celebration has not unfrequently led to 
a free fight taking place between the coolies of 
two neigid)ouring estates, which has sometimes 
ended fatally for some of the rioters. However, it 
comes but once a year, and as it is the oidy real 
holiday these people enjoy, it seems hard to grudge 
it them. The most amusing part is that, on the last 
day of the festival, the temples and gorgeous struc- 
tures upon which they have spent so much time 
and money are thrown into the river or into some 
old ditch, where they are left to rot and fall to 
pieces. In such places these remnants of departed 
grandeur may be seen for months afterwards. 

In bringing this paper to a conclusion, the writer 
hopes that to any one who has had the patience to 
follow him BO f&r,, it will be tolerably clear that the 
coolies who leave Hindustan to try their fortunes 
in Demerara, are not subject to the persecutions 
and hardships supposed by many to be their 
lot Looking at the subject from a thoroughly 
worldly point of view, it pays a planter much 
better to treat bis coolies as human beings, 
susceptible of feelings like ourselves, than like 
wild beasts ; and this the j^lanters know ^rfectly 
well So long as there is a constant and steady 
flow of immigration from India, Demerara is 
secured of prosperity ; but once let tliis intro- 
duction of labour into Demerara cease, the wages 
which would be demanded for native labour would 
render it impossible Hie pknter to cany out 


his operations with anything like success. Immi- 
gration, then, is as the lifeblood in her veins, 
endowed with which, Demerara is reserved for a 
great life in the future. 

IRISH TRAITS. 

MABX’B ABBJBY, P-— LAMB, BTC. 

A MODERN writer— A M. Sullivan, author of 
Neio Ireland — has remarked upon ‘the greater 
seriousness of character which the famine period 
has imprinted on the Irish people ; ’ and no one 
w’ho knew them w'ell, and was familiar with their 
manners and habits before the ‘ black forty- 
seven,’ will fail to indorse the truth of this obser- 
vation. The once reckless taking-no-thought-for- 
the-morrow, living-from-hand-to-mouth system, 
has in a great measure gone out with the exclusive 
potato diet ; but notwithstanding the diminution 
of improvidence and increased ‘ seriousness,’ much 
of the old characteristic remains. The light- 
hearted fun, the keen relish of a joke still so 
prevalent, strike one, especially after an absence 
from the Green Isle. 

Very noticeable was this to a small party of 
travellers who a few weeks since landed in 
Dublin from one of the North Wall steamers, 
having been absentees from the Green Isle for 
some considerable time. The boat was very full, 
and the moment the gangway was let down, the 
majority of the passengers pressed eagerly towards 
it. 

Why is it that travellers, who surely cannot all 
want to catch a train or secure the best rooms at 
a hotel, and to whom, therefore, a few minutes 
sooner or later cannot be a matter of vital import- 
ance, icilL crowd and push ^md squeeze, getting 
themselves elbowed and jostled as they are })ro- 
pelled forward by the tlvrong, bumped up against 
knoVjby packages, hand-bags, umbrellas, sticks, 
dressing-cases, aud all the various articles where- 
with passengers encumber themselves, and over 
which in the- jam and crowd they have no 
control ? 

Our travellers elected to staj' (quietly behind 
until the rush had subsided, so that when they 
emerged from the Shamrock, the quay was com- 
paratively deserted, and only a few cabs were left. 
Along the line of these, among the cabbies, some 
rare aud wonderful joke was passing. Peal after 
peal of laughter followed each sally as it flashed 
from one driving-seat to another. A man whose 
cab was just before the brougham where our 
friends sat waiting for their luggage, actually 
wriggled with delight at some extra-pungent 
repartee, drummiug his feet on the footboard in 
an ecstasy of appreciation, and causing his sleepy 
horse to rouse from his doze and prick up his ears. 
The joke, whatever it was, had not died out when 
the cabbies, despairing of more fares — their spirits 
in nowise damped thereby — drove away, firing off 
parting shots of mirth-provoking fun with many 
a backward flourish of the wMp at those left 
behind. The party* fresh from the sedate Jehus 
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of Easton and Paddington, were fain to confess 
that Paddy could still be smetimes < himself 
again.’ 

Bat it is in the fairs and markets, the back- 
dams of towns, and wherever the lower orders 
congregate to buy and sell, that national character- 
istics most abound j and very dxoll they some- 
times are. 

Mary’s Abbey in Dublin, frequented by customers 
of this class, affords many examples. Goods of 
various descriptions are ranged along the edge of 
the road-way in baskets, barrows, trays, and stands 
of temporary construction. Here a table of old 
clothes, brushed and furbished up to the best 
advantage ; next crockery-ware ; then a tray of 
gaudy artificial flowers, round whose splendid 
attractions, with longing eyes the young girls 
cluster, like bees about a lavender-bush ; some of 
the damsels exceeding comely and good to look at. 
Cheap fish, not always the freshest ; fruit at times 
ditto ditto ; strings of onions, old nails, penny 
toys ; smart muslin caps, knitted stockings, and 
bright-coloured woollen mufflers dazzling to behold ; 
clay-pipes, sacks of potatoes, rows of second-hand 
boots and shoes, wooden ware. 

Here is a man shouting out at the top of his 
voice : ‘ Three silver spoons for a halfpenny ! 

(vome and buy, ladies. Who ’d keep on stirring 
their tay wid the bone of a herring, when they 
could buy three splendid silver spoons for wan 
halfpenny f Stand back there, gintlemen’ — to 
the crew of ragged young street arabs pressing 
round — ‘ stand back, if ye plazo, and don’t crowd 
the ladies. Don’t ye see they want to examine 
the plate I ’ 

l^artli(!r on — in P Lain., , .1 unsavoury region 

chiefly devoted to fish — a group of women arc 
squatted round one presiding over a basket of 
borrings, listening eagerly while she nturates how 
P>ig ;Mo 11 was ‘run in by the pbiiss — she having a 
illirop in her the same time.’ 

‘And sarve her right,’ adds the speaker vi- 
ciously. ‘There isn’t one in ail Ireland handier 
with her fists anil her tongue nor herself. Last 
Christmas, she and I hud an argyuient in Moore 
Street, ami I guv her the lie before the whole 
market. With that, my dear, she ups with a big pot- 
stick was in her baud, and without another word 
.she downs me, 1 thought I was kill’t, Biddy 
O'Shea run up. “Vo, vo ! Mrs Brieu ma’am,” 
she calls out, “ are you dead ?” “No jewel,” sez I ; 
“ not dead ; ouly spachless.” For I couldn’t 
spake, with the stun I was after gettin’ when I 
was stretched. At last I come to, and struggled 
up be degrees ; and away with me to Jervis Street 
Hospital wid my head in my hand to the doctor. 
He done the best he could, and plaLstered it up. 
But ever since, and more especial when there ’s a 
change in the weather and rain coming on, there 
does be a humming and a bizzing and a buzzing in 
it, as if a whole swarm of honey-bees was working 
away in th’ inside. Never fear but what I made 
the lady sup sorrow for what she done; sum- 
monsed her before the magistrate, and got her two 
months— I did ! * 

Beyond these sits a wizened, meek-faced little 
woman keeping guard over a tray of doughy cakes. 


She wears a shabby brown shawl ; and stuck on 
the top of her grizzled head is a morsel of a bonnet, 
all lace and feather and go-ssamer, that evidoatly 
has surmounted, at fSte or garden-party, the dainty 
chevelure of youth and beauty, before— in the 
vicissitudes clothes are heir to— it came down, 

draggled and defiled, to P Lane. The effect in 

its present position is grotesque in the extreme, 

‘Lovely cakes ^ cries the wearer of the faded 
finery; ‘ beautiful and fresh, baked this morning. 
The smell of ’em coming out o’ the oven would 
rise your heart. I just laid the dish on the 
kitchen floor for one minute; and the black beetles, 
when they got the lovely whiff of it— -’tis they 're 
the lads that knows what’s good, and small blame 
to ’em — come swarming round in hundreds an’ 
hundred.s ; you ’d think ’twas a funeral was there. 
Just see the flies now, settling down and spotted 
all over the top, as if they was currants. Take 
one, acuishla ; ’ this to a starved-looking little girl 
with a puny child in her arms, who is eyeing 
wistfully the tempting delicacies, and about to 
cower shyly away as she catches the eye of their 
owner . — ‘Ye haven’t got the coppers; is that it? 
What matter ! I ’ll be paid in heaven. And give 
a mouthful to the babby ; he looks hungry enough, 
God help him .' ’ 

‘ Potaties ! Arrah wisha now, d ’ye tell me ye 
have the face to call them potaties? Marbles is 
what I ’d call them. Why, woman alive ! they 're 
that small, a goose would be ashamed of itself that 
couldn’t swallow them whole ! ’ 

‘ Look at mine, will you ! ’ shouts a neighbour, 
opening wider the mouth of a sack ; ‘ beauties f 
Them ’s what yorf may call pmties, and no mis- 
take. Top of the market— thumpers 1 Sure they’re 
finer this saison — glory he to God! — ^nor we’ve 
had them since the yeiir of the great rot. So big 
that they were scrooging one another out of the 
ground ; the little ones crying out to the big 
fellows to lie over and lave them room to 
grow.’ 

The right of husbands to inflict personal disci- 
pline on their weaker halves seems to inspire the 
latter with extra respect for their lords and 
masters. One who does not assert it when there 
is due cause, is apt to be looked down upon by 
the ladies of I’ Lane. 

‘ That ’s a line black-eye you ’ve got, missis,* 
.says a man to a gaunt beldam who comes striding 
along, a fisb-ba.sket at her back. ‘ Fightiu’ again, 

I suppose, eh ? ’ 

‘ No ; I wasn’t fightin’. Himself it wjis gave me 
that. — And I’d like to know,’ facing fiercely round 
on the questioner — ‘ I ’d like to know who had a 
betther right ? ’ 

‘A pretty sort o’ man you, to spake in that 
way ! — Look neighbours, he louhl the wife — 
threateuing-like— that he’d bate her as black as ' 
a mourning-coach if she ’d attimpt to go again 
his oriihers. Him? He daren’t. He hasn’t the 
sperrit of a field-mouse. If she got the stick, as 
sue ought, ’twouhl do her good ; a bom divvle, 
as she always was. Didn’t I her with. my 
own eyes break two eg^s upon his face one time 
they had a differ about somethings? He hate her,^ 
indeed ! ’ , 

A gentleman appears, threading his way through 
the lounging chaffing idlers, and groups of eager 
busy buyers and sellers. He is bound for the 
Spur Courts, and making through P— Lane a 
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^ort'Cnt. C^eneml sttention is fixed on Hhe 
Oonnsellor.* 

*Faix, if you had all the larning that that one 
has under his hatf, you might considhcr yerself a 
wise man.* 

‘I’d sooner have the money he has in his 
purse.* 

* More fool you then ! Sure ’tis with their 
brains the likes o’ them lilU their pockets.’ 

A beggar-woman has espied the poilestrian, and 
straightway fastens on her ])rey. Shuffling along 
to keep up with his hurried footsteps, slie follows 
him pertinaciously the whole length of the street, 
whining forth complaints and supplications in the 
face of repeated refusals. At last his patience i.s 
exhausted. I£e turns angrily on his tormentor : 

‘ You have already got your answer. I never give 
to beggars in the street ! ’ 

‘You don’t sir, don’t ye? give in the sired? 
Och thin’ — changing her tone to one of ironical 
politeness — ‘ sure if I knew where ycr honour 
lives, and if you’ll just tell me your address and 
the number of your house, I ’ll call upon you an’ 
welcome. Faix, I will, with all the pleasure in 
life, call any day you appoint for whatsoever ’twill 
he jplazing to yer worship’s honour to give me.’ 

The cool humour of her sjieech, ignoring the 
gentleman’s angry irritation, and affecting to mis- 
understand his meaning, elicits transports of 
delight from the grinning audience. 

There are some persons to whom queer things 
are often happening. Or is it that having a turn 
for humour, they see it, where others fail to per- 
ceive the ridiculous? G was one of these. 

Arriving in Dublin rather suddenly on one occa- 
sion, he found there was to be a Drawing-room 
at the Castle that night ; and meaning to go, he 
directed his servant to put out his court-dress in 
readiness. Up to the throne-room he was making 
his way through the usual crowded throng and 
the usual baking heat, from numberle.ss lamps and 
numbers of warm fellow -creature.s, when lie w.is 
taken with a violent fit of snee/ing. Among the 
slowly moving multitude, acquaintances and greet- 
ings cropped up. 

‘ G , my dear fellow, I ’in so glad to 

Tsha ! AVheii did Tsha ! tsha ! ’ 

‘ I only arrived Ts^lia ! tslia ! Confound it ! 

Caught cold, I sujipose, and ’ 

‘And have given it to me!’ — with another 
sneeze. 

A lady close by now began sneezing ; and soon 
the infection spread, and there was tsha-tshuing 
all round. Such 8trugglc.s to get at pocke.ts ami 
extract handkerchiefs among the closely packed 
company, ladies encumbered with flieir trains and 
fans and bouquets, not a hand available ; and men 
handicapped with cocked-hats and swords, the 
latter giving civilian wearers, unaccustomed to 
their management, quite enough to do to prevent 
their tripping themselves up, sticking into their 
neighbours’ legs, or getting foul of ladies’ trains. 
It was the drollest scene imaginable, this sneezing 

chorus, and quite unaccountable ; until 0 , on 

his return home, discovered that hi.s housckeeiier — 
who like John Gilpin’s wife was a ‘ careful soul ’— 
•had, when laying aside his court-suit, plentifully 
besprinkled it w'ifeh pdpper, to keep olf moths. A 
good deal of this had remained in the clutli and 
about the creases and pockets even alter bmshing, 
and the heat of the crowded vice-regal rooms had 


brought out its pungency, and set every one within 
reach of it sneezing. 

G belonged to a family whose thorou^ly 

Hibernian love of a joke was irrepressible. One 
of them meeting au old acquaintance ho had not 
seen for many years, found the latter full of 
inquiries. 

‘And how are all your children?’ ho said. 
‘ Tell mo about them,’ 

‘ Children 1 I have nonq.’ 

‘Oh, beg pardon, my poor fellow! I'm so 
sorry ! I ought not to have asked. You had 
such a fine flock ! ’ 

‘ And they ’re that still, folks say. Fine young 
men and women, every one. They grew ni) 
well.’ 

‘ And j'our brother?’ 

‘ My brother ! lie ’s long since gone the way of 
all flesh.’ 

‘ Ah, poor II—— ! the merriest, jolliest, best 
fellow in the world ! Dear, tlear, what a pity ! ’ 

‘ So his baclielor friends all say ; but really I 
don’t think he’s worse olf than any other man 
who 's gone and been and committed matrimony. 
You’ll luid him imioh tlie same .as ever,' 

‘And yoti loo, old fellow% 1 find much the same 
as of old,’ rejoined the amused friend—* always 
fond of your joke ! ’ 

A QIJE.STIDN. 

Mr home is in the Korth ; j)icrriMg and hitter 
The winds that swei]' o'er the cold Norlhern sky. 
From mom till eve 1 heir no hoii''-lmils’ twitiui. 

Only the '•ca-pull's hiu di iliseord.int cry. 

To the hl.-uk rocks ]>alc soa-wcod an* clinging — 
The only floMti ^ lh;il hue can find a root - 
And fo.'iming waves, theii white f-pray wildly Dinting, 
iV.irn trivullcrs here they mnj not stay then foot. 

But in a RoutUern homo inv Love is dwt'Hing ; 

llich Routhorn hlossoms spriuc; hcno'itli her firt ; 
BiiAit hirdi with raili.int wings, her pr.ii.ses tellin 
(lircle and hover umnd her jnescnce sweet. 

Before her lici the sunlit siuiimct ocean, 

Wliosc lilnc waves .icatedy seem to ehh or flow 
The livelong sinnniei diy—whilc viithout inution 
The hlu(‘i sky aliovc ; .iiul winds blow. 

‘Which would he tuiest love ^ Rh.all I, wdio love her 
A.s mini own soul, inv.ide her calm retieal. 

And cry to her hv the blue heaven alxive her : 

‘Be mine, oi I muBl <lie 1 Come with me. Sweet; 

The wind'- Mow hitter, hut they will not liann thee, 
Cl.nped in my arms, and to iny waim heart pretsod ; 
The waves ri.se fiercely, yet they vvill but charm thee. 
For thou wilt view them sheltered on my breast.’ 

Or shall I leave her in her Ronthem dwelling 
Unknowing oi unwitting of my love, 

And master my wdd heart and curb its swelling. 
Whilst she walks sheltered in her orange grove 1 
Would it be loir to boar her from its cover, 

Upon m.v barren rocks to fade and pine ? 

Yes, if she loved me 1 — half but as I love her I 

Aid me, kind Ue.aven ! Say which course shall be 
mine * 
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FICTION IN TWO ASPECTS. 

Foe the eaiiie reasou that cards ai’c tabooed in 
fioine houses, stem disciplinarians iinhesilaliugly 
prohibit all who are under their control from 
reading novels. Nuveds, in their minds, are always 
associated with impure and dangerous literature j 
just as cards are rcgardetl by ]>euple of narrow 
views as mischievous inventions which are certain 
to demoralise those who use them. Even (lold- 
smilh, himself a noveli.st, was prejudiced agaimst 
this cliiss of literature, for he writes thu.s : * Above 
all, never let your son touch a novel or a 
romance. . . . Novels teach the youthful mind to 
sigh aft(‘r beauty and happiness that never existed, 
to despise the little good tha! Fortune h.as mixed 
in our cuj) by expecting more than she ever 
gave.’ i\Iauy have followed CJoldsmith’.s counsel, 
^md in.stead of di.scrimiuating between novels of 
a luialthy moral tone and those of an opposite 
teiiilcucy, have condemned all alike. 

Lot tlie objections be wliat they may, it is 
nevevthe]e.ss ct-rlain that novels of the better 
class have their n.so.s, and can e.verci.se a great 
influence bw good on the minds of tho.se who read 
tlicm ; lienee to condemn them as not oidy use- 
less but demoralising, is just as reasonable as to 
denounce all the theatres in our land as institu- 
tions for depraving the people. One of the first 
traits observable in a child is a love of liearing 
•some story. A fairy talc or any narrative how- 
ever simple, will thoroughly delight the w'oiidering 
and curious minds of children. They like to sit 
and listen to any incidents wliicli the narrator 
may invent or repeat about characters in real life, 
or characters ‘carved out of the carver’s braiu.’ 
This is a childish pleasure ; but it is a pleasure 
which does not cease to please when childhood’s 
days are over. The love of hearing a story 
remains; but with the developed mind comes, 
very naturally, a desire for more elaborate nar- 
ratives, for faithful delineations of character, and 
for the word-pictures with which so many writers 
of fiction charm their readers. 


This natural craving created the novel. The 
varioirs hi.stories of personal adventure, the hio- 
graphie.s of those whose lives had been in any 
j w'ay remarkable, were by no means numerous 
I enough to satisfy the demand for entertaining 
j literature. Hence arose the need for supplying 
: this demand ; .and in doing this there was no 
! difficulty, since the demand could easily be met 
by fiction. 

Human nature presents many curious phe- 
nomena, but none, perhaps, more curious than 
the interest and sj'mpathy which can be felt by 
men and women for the iraaginaiy creations of 
the novelist. Herein lie.s the power of the novel. 
Were it not for tliis interest and sympathy, the j 
novel could have no raison iVCdrc. Thus the novel 
does more than supply a demand ; it draws its 
reader.s away from the consciousness of self, and 
I arouses tliust- feelings of sympathy which always 
have a humanising tendency. A good novel may 
i exercise a beneficial influence, of which the reader 
I is quite unconscious, but which will nevertheless 
bear fruit in its effect upon the character. 

To look upon novels as mere inventions for 
giving idle people and frivolous young men and 
women an occupation, is to take not only a very 
low view, but a very unjust view of their utility. 
This view might be justified if they never rose 
beyond tlio standard aimed at by a certain class 
of French and English novelists ; but writers with 
1 high aims have devoted their intellects to the 
production of novels which cannot fail to raise 
the moral tone of those who read them. An 
eminent Oxford lecturer recommends students 
for holy orders to read good novels as a 
means of enlarging their ideas, and educating 
themselves for the social work of the ministry. 
And quite lately, Cllauou Farrar, in a lecture 
■delivered to the members of the Homiletical 
‘ Society, gave his testimony to the value of 
novels when he said: ‘The occasional reading- 
of a good novel may be th& very fruitful occu- i 
fiation of tlie brief leisure of the clergyman’s 
study ; may enable him far more successfully to 
toi!ch the hearts and consciences of his hearers ; 
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may famish ’ him with new thoughts and topics 
for many fresh and interesting sermons.’ 

Such passages as this must arrest attention, 
and who can tell what after-effect they may have 
on the minds of those whom they have once led 
to reflect? Many a profitable lesson has been 
learned and taken to heart from the pages of a 
novel. Faults have been recognised, and struggled 
against after the perusal of a work of fiction in 
which their pitifulness and the mischief wrought 
by them have been faithfully portrayed. Vicious 
inclinations have received their first check from 
the merciless exposure in some well-told tale, of 
the ghastly travesty upon pleasure and happiness 
that a life of sensual indulgence is. Take for 
instance the character of ‘ Becky Sharpe what a 
warning it must convey to the worldly woman 
who goes through life with no thoughts but 
thoughts of self and self-indulgence ! In the vices, 
the faults, and follies described in these eloquent 
monitors, those who heed them may see their 
own shortcomings. Thus a good novel may be 
of incalculable use in warning its readers against 
sofne of their own failings ; in pointing out 
those failings which no friend perhaps would 
have the courage to speak of, and in leading 
them generally to contemplate the defects in tlieir 
characters. 

But further than this, a good nov-el usually 
contains the delineation of a character worthy of 
imitation. And it very often happens that the 
study of a noble character, even if the character 
be that of a fictitious person, has a lasting influ- 
ence on the mind. Thus a novel may act as 
an exemplar to its readers of the .standard of life 
they ought to aim at. But it would, naturally, 
he impossible to estimate fully the value aud influ- j 
ence of a really good work o!' fiction. A good j 
novel that has made its mark in the literary world, 
xmd which remains popular after the interest in its 
first appearance has abated, is read by thousainls. 
Out of these thousands there must be some who 
are capable of being influenced by it ; and if the 
perusal does influence them for good, it is all tlie | 
better for them aud for society that the hook was | 
written. 

There is another point for consideration. The j 
most inveterate readers cannot always be engrossed ! 
in the study of works which require close atten- ! 
tion. Times will come when the weary reader 
requires a change, and no more healthful change 
could he imagined than that afforded by tlie 
pages of a thoroughly interesting uoveL Hence 
this species of literature has its value as a 
mental anodyne. Aud it has this value not only 
to the brain-workers, but to those whose lives 
are harassed by the dull monotony of daily cares 
and anxieties. It is a great relief to turn away 
from the realities of life, and become absorbed for 
a while in the imaginary cares, sorrows, and joys * 
of the great world of fiction. The tension of the 
mind is relieved, new thoughts are suggested, 
fresh, interests awakened, and the book is duid 


down in a very different frame of mind from 
that in which it was taken up. 

Collectively, novels are mischievous only to 
those who spend all their time in reading nothing 
else. Individually, they are harmful only when 
they have an immoral or irreligious tendency. 
And this leads us to the worse aspect of the 
subject. Unhappily, too many novels written 
now, not only by French but by English novelists, 
are nothing better than the embodiment of gross 
impurity, which makes an Englishman who has 
any feelings of decency blush for his countrymen, 
and especially for certain so-called lady novelists. 
For strange to say, the chief offenders are women f 
They are found ready to write things from which 
even the most unprincipled literary men would 
shrink, resulting in a ‘stream of moral sewage’ 
unhlushingly given to the world. The mischief 
they do is incalculable. Such writers cannot pos- 
sibly write truth. Their notions of life, of society, 
of hunian nature are false and mischievous. Their 
pathos, when they essay pathos, is soulless ; while 
their love-scenes are coarse, and tainted with a 
sensuality which is as repellent as it is uncalled 
for. The sanctity of the holy estate of matri- 
mony is un]>ardonab]y outraged by their writing.s. 
Heaven help the man whose bride has fonned 
her ideas of the duties of a wife and mother from 
the novels of these literary pariahs ! A girl's 
notion of a husband derived from such a source is 
that of an easy-going elderly man who will act the 
))art of chaperon wdien ho i.s %vanted, keep up an 
expi'usive establishment for her, pay her bills, and 
then leave her to flirt with htir chosen companions. 
Or in some cases the ideal imsbaud is re])resented 
as an impossible Adonis, endowed with ev«!ry bodily 
and sensual charm ; while under any circumstance.'^, 
the necessity for marrying for the sake of a grand 
establishment and a perpetual round of hall and 
opera going and other gaieties, is strongly im- 
pressed ui)on the minds of those who only too 
willingly adopt the fahsc and pernicious notions 
thu-s suggested. Some of the unhappy results of 
this polluting and daugerouslj' fascinating litera- 
ture are from time to time made only too patent 
in the columns of our newsj^apers. There can bo 
no doubt in any thinking man’s mind that this 
kiml of fiction is largely instrumental in causing 
many of the miserable scandals which are now of 
such fre<iuent occurrence. Novels of the class 
referred to are read by thousands of readers of 
both sexes ; and as the majority of these reatlera 
are, alas ! the young, with their unformed and 
easily inlluenced clniracters, it is utterly impossible 
that the must mischievous results should not 
ensue. 

As soon as a book is known to be in any way 
improper, there is an unseemly rush to the libraries 
for its possession. The volumes are not allowed 
to rest for a single day on the shelf ; hut as aoofi 
as one reader returns them, some other eager 
applicant carries them off, probably to be pored 
over by all the novel-reading members of a family. 
This IS deplorable. Time that might he spent 
in reading healthy fiction is thus frittered away, 
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and worse than wasted ; for the perusal of this 
vitiated fiction only whets the morbid appetite, 
and gives it r keen relish for every kind of 
depravity. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITR 

CHAPTER XLVJ,— A VISIT OP INSPECTION. 
‘Your accounts, Mr Ashton, are quite correct. 
Nothing could be, ahem ! more accurate. And 
now — if you have the cash ready, we will not 
trouble you much more.' 

The speaker was not Mr Dicker, as may easily 
be conjectured, but Mr Mould, the elder of the 
other two railway Directors who accompanied 
their Deputy Chairman on his visit of inspection. 
Mr Mould was a thick-set, elderly, pompous- 
mannered man, with white whiskers, fishy eyes, 
a bunch of great gold seals, drah gaiters, and. a 
remarkable rcseinblance to the thick, short, little 
fish called a miller’s thumb. His voice was liarsli 
but indistinct, and he lisped slightly. Mr Mould 
w’as not popular. A warm niau on ’Change, he 
was a cold man in private life, but, such as he 
was, he represented among the Directors an 
Opposition party, adverse to Mr Dicker. The 
other Director, whose name was Barlxjr, and wlio 
was a little man, re<l-faceJ, and with stiff gray 
hair that rose, reh(‘lli(jnB to the brush, echoed Mr 
Mould’s .sentiments, and belonged to tlie Opposi- 
tion too. 

Tliero are two parties in every As.sociation or 
Asseinhly, public or ]irivate, as surely a-s night 
follows tiny, ami it was in this Jiailway C'otu- 
pany. Mr Dicker's wealtli and energy made him 
all hut supreme ; hut there were those w'ho 
grudged him the foTtuiu; In- liad amassed ami th(! ! 
power he wiehled, ami these two, Messrs Mould 
and Barber, wer*- of the euviou minority. They 
had listened coldly to their chief’s eulogies of 
Hugh’s courage and coolness at tlui time of tlie 
late accident, which had saved the Company 
thousands of poumbs in the fonn of costs .and 
damages. Tliey Iiad been mute wlien ^Ir Dicker 
spoke of preferineut as a thiiig certain to accrue ■ 
to the Hollow (.)ak stu I ion- master. It is for I 
Managers and Cliainneu to prortiote deserving ! 
subordinates, not for Directors as such. The j 
station had lieen insjiected ; the aceount,s exam- | 
ined ; it only remained to take over the money 
belonging to the Company. 

Hugh went to his house, where the cash-box 
was kept, and returned to the waiting-room, 
where ho had left the Directors, wdlh a white 
scared face and hazard eyes. ‘ Gentlemen,’ lie 
said in a voice th.at he vainly tried t o render firm, 

‘ I have been robbed 1 The Company’s money in 
my i)osses.sion, its the accounts jirove, amounted 
to one hundred and ninety-three pounds fifteen 
shillings. Of this sum, the greater jiart was in 
Bank of England notes, the numbers of which 1 
have'matked on this list, as you will see. The 
money, as I happen to know, was safe yesterday 
at noon. I absented myself for three hours or so, 
from the station, at this our slack time, leaving 
the cash in the cash-box, locked in a locked cup- 
board in my bedroom. I left the house-door 
locked, and found it locked on my return. So 
were the cupboard and the cash-box, when I went 
to seek the money a few minute.9 since. ^But’ — 


and here the young man groaned and turned away 
his face — ‘some thief has carried off every farthing 
there.’ 

The Directors looked at one another blankly. 
Then Mr Dicker rose, and going up to Hugt^ 
clapped him on the shoulder in token of en- 
couragement. ‘This is a bad business,’ be said; 

‘ but do not take it so to heart, my young friend. 
No one imputes, for an instant, blame to you, 
and’— — 

‘Excuse me, Mr Dicker, sir,’ croaked out Mr 
Mould, arching his shaggy eyebrows and shaking 
his fat head : ‘ Mr Barber and I may not be quite 
certain to take so charitable, ahem ! a view of 
what appears to us a very, ahem ! awkward trans- 
action.’ 

‘ Excessively awkward, very ! ’ chimed in red- 
faced Mr Barber. 

‘ Not, of course,’ resumed the senior of the two, 
‘that we would absolutely condemn Mr Ashton 
unheard ’ 

‘ Condemn ! ’ broke in Hugh, flushing crimson, 
and then growing pale again. ‘ Can you pretend 
to believe, gentlemen, that I — I ’ 

He ceased .speaking, and stood with horror in 
his eyes, as if for the first time he fathomed the 
position in which he found himself, and the sus- 
picions under which he lay. 

‘I, for one,’ said Mr Dicker sturdily, ‘believe, 
from the bottom of my he.art, everything that Mr 
Ashton has told us. J would stake ten thousand 
pounds on his truth and honour, and ten thousand 
iit the back of that, Mr Mould! I never saw a 
better lad, nor a braver, ami I am not going to 
desert him at this pinch.’ 

But Mr Mouiil appeared to have reason on lus 
side when he said, gruffly, that Mr Dicker’s parti- 
;ility must nut bliml him to obvious facts. Hugh 
was in a place of trust. He had been appointed, 
it seemed, without producing testimonials or giving 
security. The money in his charge had dis- 
appeared, on the eve of the Directors’ visit, and he 
had nothing to savin explanation of the disappear- 
ance. With all due deference to the Deputy Chair- 
imin, the case had an ugly look. F>y all means let 
it be investigated. So the three Directors went, in 
Hugh’s company, to look at the cupboard, and to 
look at the cash- box whence the moiujy had been 
abstracted. The cash-bf»x still contained some 
])aper.s, vouchers for the sum amassed by Hugh as 
stat ion-master, and Mr Diidcer’s letter. Then Hugh 
was (juestioned as to the reason of his recent 
absence from tbe station. He said, frankly, that 
he had spent some time in Bullbury, where an 
anonvmous letter had invited him— Ibr a purpose 
which he preferred to keep private — to attend. 

‘ But where is this letter ?’ asked Mr Dicker. 

Hugh could only conjecture that it had been 
stolen, together with the Comjjuuy’s c^h, by the 
mysterious thief xvho had prolittal by his absence, 

‘Perhaps, Mr Dicker,’ said ilr Mould, putting his 
thumbs iido the armholes of his waistcoat, and 
looking more uncompromising than ever, ‘ you | 
would like us to put faith in this cock-and-bull j 
story ? ’ * I 

* Tliat ’s just it— cock-and-bull story ! ’ echoed Mr ! 
Barber, rubbing together his bpely little hands^ 

‘I do believe it, kfr Moul^, begging your 
pardon, and in spite of your ill-nature!’ exclaimed 
the Deputy Chairman, taking Hugh’s hand publicly, 
an<f rapping out an oath in conclusion, which we 
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will hope may he pardoned to the capitalist of 
Goildhsdl Chambers, 

But Mr Mould, hacked by his red-faced colleague, 
seemed master of the situation. He liad, he said, 
in justice to the Company, a duty to discharge, 
disagreeable no doubt, but wliich no overbear- 
ing conduct on the part of his official superior 
should deter him from cariying out according to 
his conscience. The station-master at Hollow Oak, ^ 
appointed, Mr Mould must saj', in a loose and 
irregular fashion, to a place of trust, had failed in 
that trust. He had had, by his own admission, 
funds in his charge. What had become of those 
funds? That was the question. The plain duty of 
the Directors was to go before the nearest county 
magistrate— there was Sir Henry Marsden, Chair- 
man of Quarter-sessions, a shareholder of their 
own, whose house, Marsden Hull, w'as near — and 
let justice take its course. 

‘ 1 ’ll pay the money, and be hanged to it ! ’ 
said Mr Dicker angrily. But the other two would 
not hear of this. 

‘ Felonies,’ said the senior dryly, ‘must not be 
compounded, even to save your young friend, ]\Ir 
Dicker.’ 

Hugh had quite broken down. The capital ist’.s 
kindness had unmanned him. But he dashed away 
the hot tears from his proud eyes, and said quietly : 

‘ I am at your service, gentlemen. Lot us go 
before ’ 

At that moment, with rattle and roar, and the 
ear-piercing shriek of the steam-whistle, the day- 
express went thundering past, drowning Hugh’s 
voice ; and, as the iron clangour ceased, a strange 
hubbub and dissonance disturbed the normal still- 
ness of the place, and up the narrow stairs came, 
stumbling in their eagerness, several men. Will 
Farleigh it was who, hushed and panting, rushed 
up the first. Then followed police helmets, bright 
buttons, and blue uniforms. Two policemen led 
or dragged into the room a man iu sailor’s garb, 
with handcuffed wrists and dejected air, like a 
fox that has been trapped. 

‘ Why, Will, lad 1 And Jackson — a prisoner, it 
seems ! ’ cried II ugh, looking to right and left. 

‘Yes, Captain Hugh! we’ve got the villain, 
hard and fast ! Here is the thief that robbed 
you,’ said the bird-hunter eagerly. ‘And here’ — 
as one of the constables produced from liis own 
pockets, and laid on tlie table, two bunches of 
skeleton keys, a chisel, a heap of gold and bank- 
notes, a letter bearing the Bullbury post-mark, and 
a bowie-knife of American make — ‘you may see 
what we found upon him. ’Twas Rose Trawl 
sent me. God granted that she should hear this 
hound, and a worse than he. Captain, one Swart 
or Grewler, the Miller of Pen Mawth, plotting 
your ruin, and how to send you out of your station 
here — those were the scoundrel’s own words — with 
iron bracelets on ; and he had nearly succeeded, 
but that I was on the watch, followed him to 
Bullbury, and got him arrested there.’ 

Even Mr Mould could no longer feel or affect 
incredulity. There were the bank-notes, found 
in Salem Jackson’s pocket, and indorsed by Hugh. 
There was the anonymous letter that had tempted 
Hugh over to Bullbury, and which, as a measure 
of precaution, thp robber had carried off. Every 
proof was chiar, and Mr Dicker was jubilant. 

‘We will go before Sir Henry,’ he said, with 
a look at Mr Mould, ‘ but with a different charge 


to make, and against a different person, gentle- 
men.’ 

But the Bullbury sergeant of police, jealous for 
the honour of his town, intervened. The caption, 
he said, had been made in the borough. Sir 
Henry — at mention of whom he touched his helmet 
—was a county magistrate. Let the borough 
magistrates first decide whether the prisoner was 
to be handed over to the county jurisdiction or 
not. And let the prisoner be safely lodged in 
Bullbury Bridewell. 

Salem Jackson sirnjdified matters by bis be- 
haviour. Like most cowards, in advei'sity he was 
abject. He snivelled out contrite entreaties to be 
forgiven by all, and especially by Hugli, hinted 
darkly at his readiness to denounce the Black 
Miller, and only checked bis garrulous confession 
by frequent pleas to be assured of immunity from 
punishment as, ‘Stiite evidence — Quoen’.s — as I 
believe you cull it in the — in the dear old 
country, gents ! ’ So he was removed to strong 
lodgings at Bullbury ; and Hugh wrung Will 
Farleigh ’s bauds, and asked him a thousand ques- 
tions, and thanked him as his best of frieiids ; 
.and Mr Dicker thanked him too; while even Mr 
Mould excbiimed sliflly : ‘ 1 am obliged to you, 

I Mr — aw, Fairweather— for having prevented me 
I from doing a great injustice. — Eh, Barber, didn’t 
he?’ 

But he said it in a tln'ck, pompous wav, as 
though the fact of uttering those few W(jrds 
implied a receij^t in full to himself and to hi.s 
colleague for all previous severity in judging 
Hugh Ashton. 

Tlieii the two Directors caused tlu;ir .spcjcial 
train to bo ordered up by telegraph from Stod- 
ham, and went off Londouwards, leaving the 
i Deputy Chairman beliind. 

‘I siiall not leave my young friend hero so 
soon, gentlemen b<jth,’ the capitalist Inul said with 
a cool nod. — ‘Good-day, Mr Mould — your servant, 
Mr Barber ! ’ 

Will Farleigh eould not wait. A train, con- 
venient for Ids return to the west, would slart 
from Stedbam at seven o’clock. And lie inu.st go 
to Alfringhain, be said, to tell Miss l\Iaud the 
result of his mission. Mis.s Maud, so the bird- 
hunter declared, had seeiii.ed as sorry for tlie scrape 
Cajitain Hugh was in, as himself or Rose Trawl. 
So Will trudged uji again to Alfringdiani, where 
he found Jli.ss Stanhope on the terrace that com- 
manded a vi(iv\- of the road, eagerly awaiting him. 
And Maud thaiiked Will, and praised him, with 
! thank.s to lieaven’s mercy too, for Hugh’s re.scue 
from the vile .schemes of vile men, and took him 
into the mansion, where Mrs Stanhope saw luro, 
and commended him too, but with a wcll-breil 
I moderation iu her praise. And Will, with a 
grateful letter, hurriedly pcimed, of thanks from 
Maud Stanhope to her best of friends, dear Rose 
Trawl, wa.s sent on in one of Lord Penrith’s 
carriages to Stedbam, iu good time for his train 
to Cornwall. But he did not see the old lord 
himself, then struggling betwixt life and death. 


CHAriER XLVn. — MR DICKER’S DINNER. 

Hugh Ashton left alone with Mr Dicker, after 
the special train had borne off the two other 
railway Directors, gra.sped the capitalist’s hand 
and pressed it warmly. 
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* Heaven rewanl yon, dear sir!’ be said in a 
broken voice. ‘ Tou believed me, when others 
thought me a liar and a thief. I have known no 
such friend as you since my dear father died.’ 

* It is I, tny boy, who have reason to be proud 

of your friendship,’ answered Mr Dicker, coming 
for once fairly off his golden pedestal, and descend- 
ing to the level bf common humanity. ‘ I wish 
I had been your father. A son like you would 
have’ And the rich man sighed as he re- 

membered that there was none to inherit his 
wealth save Miss Dicker — who was a plain little 
persoti, with pinkish eyes, and a resemblance to 
a white rabbit, overloaded with fine clothes and 
fine accoinplishments — and whatsoever scion of 
needy nobility might become that young lady’s 
husband. 

‘Your kindness emboldens me,’ said Hugh, after 
a pause, ‘ to ask a furtlier favour at your hands. 
My story the real history of iny life, I have 
breathed to no one ; ami I had determined, if I 
died before the proofs I seek were found, that the 
secret itself should die with me. But now, I 
begin to mistrust my own Judgment, and should 
be glad of the counsel of so exjrerienced a gentle- 
man, as well as so true a friend’ 

‘As 1 am, eh chimed in the capitalist, patting i 
Hugh gently on the shoulder. ‘And quite riglit ; 
too. It’s getting dark, isn’t it ; and if there ’.s an : 
inn in the neighhourhond where they can give j 
us soirretlritig to eat and a glass of wine, we’ll j 
dine together. By .Jov<r! hut we will. — Oh, the j 
Jh'.villf'. ehl’ And the caftitalist passed his .; 

arnr familiarly through Ilugh’.s. ‘ Then the Ikville , 
Arms .shall havrt tire lionour of providing for a ' 
hungry customer. 'I'his sort of thing makes nio [ 
ravenous. — And you, Mr Edmunds, or whatever ’ 
it is, will please to look to the station ; and you , 
and the others can drink Mr Ashton’s hcaltli, at ' 
]»ropor time and place, with tiiis live poimd note, j 
--■Xow come along, and 1 won’t hear a wonl, mind, j 
till dinner 's on the table ! ’ j 

Tlie JJi.milU' Arms, gaining from the tattle of ■ 
the j.xivLers some inkling of the wealth and com- ' 
mercial staiicling of its unexpeeted customer, \ 
e.xertod itself to content the fastidious ])alute of ; 
a Londoner. Somehow, there was a fish, and a j 
chicken, and a pudding added to the chop and i 
steak which wei-e all Unit the local hiitcher could j 
suiq>ly ; ^\ iiilc the landlord, who had been a i 
.servatit at A.lfringliam once ujton a time, unearthed i 
a bottb of such green-sealed sluuTy as he kept ! 
for rare occasions, as when sumo belated fo.x- } 
hunter slept at Hollow Oak. I 

‘It’s not lialf bad!’ said Mr Dicker critically I 
of the wine ; ‘ but I ’ll give you, one of these days, 
some Amontillado, which couldn't be bought, sir, 
couldn’t 1)0 bought. It was a jrresent when the 
Aranjuez Junction was planned, from the Infante 
— — X\'.vor mind that ! I want to liear your 
storv, my poor boy.’ 

‘In the fir-st place,’ said Hugh, with a forced 
smile, ‘ I have to begin with a sort of confession, 
Mr Dicker. I fly, as we sailors say, fal.se colotir.s 
at the main. My real name is Hugh — but not 
Hugh Ashton.’ 

‘Dear me!’ returned the capitalist, really inte- 
rested. 

‘It is from no mean motive, heaven knows!’ 
went on Hugh, ‘ that I have consented to disguise ! 
my identity, and to bear the humble pamo by j 


which I have for years been known. My poor 
father— who died in helping to save lives in a 
boat-accident in Wales, last summer — was a man 
of rank and family, who lay for weary years under 
a foul and hideous charge— as false as it was 
cruel— that of fratricide — of the murder of Mar , 
maduke Beville — his own brother.’ 

‘ Beville ! your father ! Surely he could not 
have been the Honourable George Beville, second 
son ’ exclaimed the capitalist breathlessly. 

‘ Second son, Mr Dicker,’ said Hugh quietly, ‘ of 
the present Lord Penrith, of Alfringham, close 
to this place. I saw my grandfather, for the first 
time, when the railway accident occurred, the other 
; day. Yes; my name is Hugh Beville — not Ashton 
I — and these papers,’ he added, as he drew frotu an 
inner breast-pocket of the coat he wore a large 
pocket-book of black leather, opened it, and laid 
it on the table before Mr Dicker — ‘these papers 
will prove that my words are true. Here is the 
I marriage certificate of the Hon. George Beville’s 
I marriage to Letitia A.sliton, at the chapel of the 
I English Embassy in Paris. Here is my own 
I certificate of birth and baptism, dated, as you 
I will see, from Sydney, Australia. And here are 
letters ’ 

‘But, my dear young friend!’ said Mr Dicker, 
jumping c.vcitedly to his feet, ‘are you aware of 
two things '/ Fir.st, that you are heir to one of 
tlie oldest title.s, and one of the greatest territorial 
fortunes, as well as the future head of one of 
our most ancient families in England. And, 
.secondly, that yon are the son of my kindest 
friend, of the man who lent me a helping hand i 
at the most critical moment of my fortunes; for, 
witliout the two thmusaiid pounds he lent me — 
and which, in fact, 1 owe .still! — I should never 
have heoii a ])artiier in tlie house of Isaacson, 
.Jellerby, and Dicker, of which I am now sole 
representative ! ’ 

iMr Dickcr’.s excitement seemed contagious. 

‘(.’an it. be possible,’ exclaimed Hugh, springing 
up, ‘ that you have l«.*eii my father’s friend as well 
as mine t And if so, i.s it in your power to assist 
me in the task to which, beside his grave, I 
solemnly devoted myself, that of clearing his dear 
name I'rom the base aspersions of a heartless w'orld ? 
Becuu.se, Mr Dicker, so long its George Beville is 
deeme)l the murderer of his brother, Hugh Beville 
clioo.se.s to remain as he has hitherto done, plain 
Hugh A.shton, and to earn his bread by the labour 
of his own hamks. Ami no temptation of rank or 
fortune would avail to change a resolve delibe- 
rately made, and stcadfa.stly adhered to. Even 
love itself could not do that.’ 

‘You luean,’ inquired the capitalist, who could 
scarcely credit himself with having heard aright, 

‘ that you will JK)t claim your rights as Lord 
Penrith’s heir, unless, he do justice to your father’s 
memory ? ’ 

‘ That was the meaning I intended to convey,’ 
answered the young man. ‘ I'ntil my father’s 
innocence is acknowledged, I, ii^y part, w'ill 
not count kinship with tho.se who drove him out, 
like Cain, into the wihlerness.’ 

Mr Dicker reseated himself, and eyed Hugh , 
very much as ho had eyed him, in Guildhadi 
Chambers, at the time of his rel^isal of the chemie. 

‘ Upon my word,’ said tlie man of money, wonder- 
ingly, ‘ you are a very extraordina^ young man. 
But I like you the better for it. I felt from the 
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ftp* that yoo n^lnM in6 of some one, and now 
I look act you X aee ibe likeness, and yet the ditfer- 
enee. Youpf |>6or father had a thoughtful look 
and a fetiring manner. Well, it so happens that 
I can, in my turn, hold out a helping hand to 
the eon of my former benefactor. Sit down again, 
and fill your glass, and I will tell you how. I 
need not explain how first by accident — a lucky 
aecideint for me— I made acquaintance with Mr 
George Beville. I was then a poor and struggling 
and the money that he lent me — it had been 
part of his mother’s fortune— gave me my first 
decided lift in the world, converting me from a 
clerk into a partner. I prospered so well, that in 
two years or so I should have been able to repay 
the debt, when suddenly came the rumour that 
Lord Penrith’s eldest son had been shot dead, and 
that his brother had fled the country rather than 
stand his trial for the act. I never, for a moment, 
believed your father guilty.’ 

‘You did not!’ rejoined Hugh, with a bright 
gleam of pleasure on his face. 

* No ; because I knew him well, and could con- 
ceive,’ resumed the caj)italist, ‘liow his gentle 
nature would have shrunk, too sensitively perhaps, 
from tlie publicity of a trial in open court, and 
from the suspicious and callous curiosity of a 
crowd intent on being cheaply amused. And the 
circumstantial evidence, they saitl, was strong. 
Innocent men have been condemned ere this. At 
anjnnte, I thought I could undemtand the motives 
that prompted him to keep away, and I tried 
more than once to discover his address and assure 
him of my regard ; but in vain. What 1 never did 
comprehend was the reason of his doubly unfortu- 
nate absence at the very date of the murder.’ 

‘These letters,’ said Hugh, offering them, ‘will 
explain that. They are from my mother, written 
W’hile she was still Miss Ashton, and under a 
secret engagement to marry my father, who dfired 
not, for fear of his father’s prejudices and violence 
of temper, openly mention his attachment to an 
orphan girl without pedigree or fortune. It wa.s 
a stolen match after all. Aly mother was iudiuied 
to go over to Paris under escort of the. old aunt 
with whom she lived, there to be j)rivately manie<l ; 
and my father started to meet her iu France, us 
ill-luck would have it, on the very afternoon t hat 
witnessed his brother’s murder. He wrote to 
inform his father of this; but the old lord was 
angry and unjust, so that he destroyed the letter 
half-read, and answered it with a malediction.' 

Mr Dicker took out his memorandum book and 

! )encilled down a note or two. ‘ My poor friend 
eft England, then, or at anyrate started from 
Alfringham, in the afternoon of the very day of 
the murder. That, in itself, should almost sub- 
stantiate an alibi, coupled with the intention of j 
going abroad, which these letters — yes, yes ; post- 
marks and signatures well preserved, I see — 
establish.’ 

Hugh shook his head. ‘ My father always told 
me,’ he said sadly, * that he could not prove hi.s 
innocence thus. He left his brother Marmaduke 
near the garden gate of the steward’s house, and 
himself went by a footpath across the fields to 
Bromley Common, and so into the Stedham Road. 
At Stedham he procured a carriage and post-horses, 
and thus travelled to Southampton, whence he 

S ireued his journey by railway to London ^nd 
over. But he must still have been walking 


towards St*lhaini when my naok Mamadnke 
was found dead near Lauibert's Stiky close to the 
Bnllbuiy Road. Then, too, the pistol which was 
fouml in the snow, close to the place where the 
murder was done, had been mislaia, or stolen from 
the house, a day or two before ; but unhappily my 
father had not mentioned its loss to any one.’ 

‘ That 's bad ! ’ rejoined the cajntalist * But I 
hope we shall be able to prove that the fatal 
bullet was fired, not, as was assumed, from a pistol 
at all, but from a gvui, and that the pistol was 
i left on the ground for the purpose of directing 
I suspicion to its owner, George Beville. Now 
listen to me ! That poor fellow Purkiss, who 
perished iu the shipwreck, as you remember, had 
8j)ecial instructions from me to make inquiries, 
while in Australia, for George Beville’s place of 
abode. In this he failed ; but, strange to say, a 
man whom he befriended in Queensland, a poor 
wretch who had been waiter in a tavern, and was 
ill aud poor, and whose last hours my clerk’s 
good-nature rendered comfortable, dictated aud 
signed a confession winch Purkiss took down in 
writing, and which was anmiig those valuable 
pai>er8 that were iu the purple bag, and which 
you saved while rendering what assistance was 
possible on the night of the shipwreck. The 
man’s name, as I recollect, was Cooper — it is 
a cotnmon name, I am told, among the gipsies, 
and he was himself of gipsy blood — and lie had 
emigrated, been gold-digger, stockman, and shep- 
herd, by turns, lost his health, and finally did not 
wish to die with the load of an undivulged secret 
on his conscience. Yea ; his name was Cooper, and 
the usual cainping-]>laces of his tribe iu or near 
this part of the Forest. He solemnly affirmed 
George Beville’s absolute innocence of the crime 
imputed to him, declaring that he and a sister of 
his, Anne (»r Nan Cooper — better known as Gi]>sy 

or Ghost Nan Why, you seem to know the 

name ? ' said the capitalist. - 

‘ I know tlie name, and tlie w'onian. But for 
heaven's sake, go on ! ’ answered Hugh. 

‘ Where was 1 V said Mr Dicker. ‘ 0 yes ; that 
he and a .sister of his, bearing that name, were 
actually eye-witnesses of Marmaduke Beville’s 
murder, being at that time eucainned beside a 
hc<lge bordering the field lo which the crime was 
committed, and that tlie deed was done by one 
.lames Grewler, tlie steward of Lord Penrith’s 
estate, and a man iu whont your grandfather 
I reposed unbounded trust ; and that the weapon 
used was a valuable gun, of somewliat remark- 
able construction lor those days, which had been 
a present from Lord Penrith himself.’ 

‘ But why ’ began Hugh, bewiliiered. 

‘Why, you will say,’ went on the capitalist, 

‘ did not the gipsies come forward to denounce the 
criminal, and save the rejmtation of an innocent 
man t But you must remember that these 
wanderers are at war with Society, and that it 
would take a strong motive to induce them to give 
evidence in a court of law, or aid the Justice they 
deem hostile to themselves. Then — if I recollect 
rightly — this Grewler had a hold on them, know- 
ing of some poaching or petty depredations that 
the gang had committed ; wnile, lastly, Cooper 
admitted having received hush-money, though to 
no great amount, from the steward, who afterwards, 
it appeared, absconded with a large sum of money 
belonging to Lord Penrith.’ , 
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'Wliy, tliMEL niftj 1 dear friend, did 
Hii|[& began; bat again the ca|>italiat 
antidj^ted him. 

‘ Why did I not, on receiving these papers from 
Anatralia which your courage preserved, make 
public the gipsy’s statement, and clear your father’s 
name ? I answer — For two reasons. Cooper him- 
self exacted a pledge from my clerk — of which, 
with some outline of the story, poor Purkiss 
informed me by mail — ^that old Lord Penrith 
should not hear the truth unless George Beville, 
or his innocent children, should prove to be alive 
to profit by it. I fancy the gipsy apprehended that 
some legal punishment might befall his sister, 
this Nan, or Nana, as he called her, of whom he 
seemed to stand in superstitious awe. And then, 
what proof had I that George Beville was alive ! 
I knew that advertisements had been inserted, 
years ago, in the colonial newspapers, making 
inquiries about him, hut fruitlessly. I will, how- 
ever, telegraph fortliwith to London to one of my 
people, and have the box that contains the con- 
fession brought to Hollow Oak to-morrow by the 
earliest train. Then we cun go befon; Sir Henry, 
or any other justice of the peace, %vith a story 
worth the telling.’ 

The telegram was duly despatched ; but there 
was still much to say and to arrange, and it was 
late before Hugh and Mr Dicker separated, the 
latter to commit himself to the lavender-scented 
sheets of the best bedroom at the village inn ; the 
former to pass but broken slumbers, as may be 
guessed, while eagerly awaiting the morrow. 

STAINED GLASS. 

Nearly contemporary with the revival of Gothic 
architecture applied both to ecclesiastical and 
secular buildings, the taste for the enrichment of 
such edifices by the introduf'iA/u of coloured and 
painted glass has rev;vod and flourished. The 
secret of communicating to glass the e.xqnisite 
and glowing colours, so richly and harmoniously 
blended in the few uninjured specimens that re- 
mained in the medieval churches of Great Britain, 
if not absolutely lost, was for long buried in 
obscurity. Another most serious impeditnent w.as 
the difficulty of producing a pigment which should 
possess sufficient affinity with the glass to be 
readily incoij»orated with it, and yet be capable of 
reduction to a consistency favourable to its use as 
an ordinary kind of painting material to be laid 
on, and variously treated, according to the artistic 
necessities of the manipulator. But these and 
other minor ohstacles gradually disappeared before 
the searching investigations of enthusiasts in an 
art that had been so long neglected. 

Let us now follow the ' art of glass-staining 
through its chief stages. The design of the 
window being determined upon, and the car- 
toon or full-sized drawing being prepared, a 
kind of skeleton-drawing is made, "^shewing only 
the lines which indicate the shape of each sepa- 
rate piece of glass. It is apparently not gene- 
rally understood that a window is not one 
piece of glass, to which are applied the various 
colours displayed, but a number of smdl pieces, 
which are united by grooved lead, which incloses 
each individual fragment, and that each dif- 
ferent colour we see is the colour of that par- 
ticular piece of glass, the only painting^ material 


emplwed being the dark-browa pigment used 
to denne the more delicate and minute Stalls. 
This skeleton or working drawing then pusses 
to the cutting-room, where sheets of glass of every 
imaginable snade are arranged in racks, each 
beanug a number, by which a particular tint is 
known. The drawing being numbered on each 
separate piece of glass by means of a frame con- 
taining small pieces of every shade, and each 
numbered according to the rack containing the 
glass of that colour, the use of this frame 
renders unnecessary the tedious process of visit- 
ing each rack in search of the particular shade 
required ; the glass is laid bit by bit on the 
drawing, and each piece is then cut to the required 
shape by means of a diamond. 

Alter the glass is cut, it passes to the painter, 
who laying it over the drawing, traces upon it 
with his brush all the details of features, folds 
of drapery, foliage, &c., as designed by the artist. 
But as the action of the weather and the con- 
tinually varying conditions of the atmosphere, 
would speedily remove every vestige of paint 
if left in this state, it i.s necessary to subject the 
painted glass to the action of heat by placing it 
lor several hours in a kiln, under the influence 
of which the paint is fused into absolute affinity 
with the glass, and becomes actually incorporated 
w-ith its substance. After this burning process, it 
only remains for the different pieces to be united 
with the grooved leaden framework which binds 
the whole together. The places where the leads 
join are then carefully soldered together, and 
nothing remains but to thoroughly work over 
the whole surface with a thick kind of cement, 
which fills up any interstices between the glass 
and lead, and renders the whole panel perfectly 
water-tight and weather-proof. 

After having noted the various processes neces- 
sary to the completion of a window, let us pro- 
ceed to the examination and comparison of the 
different styles and peculiarities which characterise 
the originals n})on which most of our modem 
productions are founded. These styles or epochs 
correspond almost identically with those similarly 
adopted to distiiiguivsh the ^ogress of architec- 
ture. The first is the Early English, commencing 
approximately towards the close of the twelfth and 
extending to the end of the thirteenth century. 
The windows of this period are characterised by 
extreme simjdicity and even crudeness of design ; 
but these defects as such, when carried to ex- 
tremes, are counterbalanced by tlte great rich- 
ness of general effect, and an apparently intui- 
i live appreciation of the rules w’hich affect and 
[ govern a pleasing harmony of colour. As the 
architecture of this jieriod in its severe sim- 
plicity had not arrived at the elaboration 
of dividing the windows into separate com- 
partments, or ‘lights’ as they are techuitmlly 
termed, it is obvious that the artist was cither 
restricted to the portrayal of a single figure or 
subject in one window; or was compelled, if 
desirous of introducing inore than one such repre- 
sentation, to reduce the size of each individual 
picture, and by a judicious and ornamental , 
arrangement of geometrically shaped panels, to 
form by the repetition of Jhese an effective 
and pleasing w'hole. This treatment was one 
widely adopted at this time both in England 
and abroad ; and the comparatively few specimens 
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at 3 »om^ and tiK»a aamawitat more munerons on 
tire continenti mie «|G|iS<deitt to shew how effectively 
theeo amngemeate n^re carried oat. A natural 
coaseonenim the thaa architectural ignorance of 
the of mullioned windows, was tlie 

ineream ha auw of the single lights, thus affording 
fta widedr eaope to the artist in arranging his 
gSOOlpft of subjects. They represented for the 
most |jart scenes from the life of Christ, or 
pietorml histories of sainted ami martyred Chris- 
tjane i and evidenced painstaking care on the 
part of the monastic artists who originated and 
executed the designs. 

On comparing the attempts at ornamentation 
of this period in architecture and in illuminated 
manuscript.^, we find the medieval artists follow- 
ing in the same track ; and tlius we find the 
decorating of their windows to take the form 
either of canopies and bases, founded in their 
design on the actual stone models before them 
in their churches, or of foliated scroll-work of 
an extremely conventional and formal character. 
We find as a rule, that the single figures — such as 
figures representing the apotheoses of saints or 
martyrs — stood under the canopies referred to witli 
probably nothing hut a broad strip to support the 
figure ; and in the same manner the architectural 
work of the canopies was designed with the most 
sublime disregard of jierspcctive, and arches (jf the 
flimsiest structure supjtorted a suiierincuinheat 
weight ciilculated to strike a luoderu engineer 
with horror. ] 5 ut sueh ecceutricitie.s as these are 
forgotten when we look ujton the complete work, 
and see how, with all its incongruities of drawing, 
and its frequent dt-fiaucc of the laws of gravity, 
the idea thus crudely conveyed was one of reve- 
rential worship on the ])art of the de-iinu rs. 

On the other hand, the grouped subjects, when 
arranged to contain several scenes, were generally 
separated by flowing scroll-work beating some 
Tescmblance to foliage, hut growing in carefully 
drawn curves, and inteilaciug with a reuiaik.ibly 
hajipy effect of colour lather tliau of truth to 
nature. Htill, the effect as a whole is heautiful ainl 
devotional in the e.\treine ; and it is interesting 
for those who have the opi»oituuity of studying 
the progressive styles t'> note how, a.s dovoutness 
and purity of expression diminishes, there grow.s 
a taste for elaborate and 1 11*^1111101 ornainental 
details, and a more artistic a])titude m the 
drawing of human and other iiguie^;. 

In the gla.ss of this period tlie brush is but 
sparingly used ; the dresses being very simple and 
with lew folds, are little more than the coloured 
glass cut to the shape as nearly as iiossiblc, a 
few strong strokes of the bru.sh indicating the 
leading folds. The figures too are small compared 
with the space at command, and tlie accessories 
of background, trees, buildings, &c. are trcateil 
in the simplest and most jirimitive manner. Jhit 
by slow degrees the style became merged into 
what is known as the Decorated or Second 
Pointed Period. 

This epoch ap^iears in medieval art to be the 
culminating point in arcllitectore, stained gl,is.s, 
and illumination, beyond which the most aspiring 
ambition could not hppe to pass ; and truly it is 
ditlicult to imagine anything more perfect in its 
own sphere than the different hranche.s of art at 
this time. TJie crudene.s 3 anil imperfections of the 
earlier years wei-e now rectified and supplied'; 


while little waa loat of ^original aimj^ieity or feel- 
ing in the aaperior traatmeut of the later it} le. 

In this the Decorated Period we find the 
windows divided bv nmllimifl, and as ^ years 
went on, the mnUioms by iuterlacitig eurvos, 
forming smaller openings m the upper part of 
tlie window, called tracery. The width of the 
several lights by this alteration was naturally con- 
siderably diminished, and encouraged the almost 
universal adoption of tho canopy as an appro- 
priate finish to the work. And m these canopies 
are evinced the most pleasing and varied fimeies, 
being, with certain restrictions, almost reproduc- 
tions of the beautiful stone tabernacle-work still 
to be seen throughout tho cathedral towns of 
England. The crocheted pinnacle, the tracoried 
window', the gurgoyle grotesipiely leering from 
his coign of vantage — all arc to be found de- 
picted in transparent splendour. The painting 
too at this period is found to have progressed; 
the features are more carefully and naturally, 
traced; there is less grotesqueness of pose; the 
drapery hears evidence of ch> 8 er study ; and the 
whole shew’s a decided mlvnnce towards artistic 
success. The glass itself is cut in larger pieceiv 
.os the power of expression by painting incre.'isc.'i, 
and til is of course implies a more sparing use 
of the le.id-grooves, and a corruspoudiug increase 
('f lightness. At this point then, it may he said 
the art has reached its zenith ; and from this jioint 
commences the downw'ard couri*'. It is perhaps 
natural that as the arti.*its towuriLs the clo.se of tho 
fourteenth century hecjime conscious of their 
impiovement in many way.-i, each generation 
.should btrue to outsfri]) the otlier ; and benetici.'il 
a-» such a course, under certain restrict ion-, mu-t 
necesvinly bi*, the unrestrained and iniperlectly 
educated effuils of these rivals, brought about a j 
re-.ult far more disiujlrous than an absolute stand- | 
still. The.^e artists overlooked the fact that, 
fiom the veiy comlitions of its manufacture and 
treatment, staine'l glass must always he to a 
certain extent conventional. This was the iMp 
into which fell the Icadeis of the third jteriod, 
called the I’erpendicular or Third Pointed. In 
their endeavours, honest and liuidalile enough 
no doubt, to out-trip all compitituH, they 
discarded the hrilliaut and gorgi on- colours of 
pievious yeais, and jirebonied little positive 
^ colour, CKcept in tlie backgrmnuls to ligurea 
01 subjects, TJiey substituted ior the niagui- 
I ficent canopies ol tin* Decorated Period, elaho- 
' rate and generally ji.iinfully top-heavy .structure.s, 

I certainly moie tiue in iiinigniffcant details than 
their predece-ssors, hut in disregard of the com- 
monest rules ot perspective. 

We have now arrived at the virtual termina- 
tion of the practice of the art for the time being ; 
for altliough it was carried on for some time 
longer on the continent, it languished slowly hut 
surely, and expired for w'ant of encouragement iu 
the .stagnant tiinea of the Bovcntcenth and eight- 
eenth centuries ; to be revived and to flourish 
again with renewed vigour, and under more 
tavourable circumstances, in the present century. 

Of the adaptability of this beautiful art to the 
internal decoration of both public and private 
buildings, it is not necessary to say much. It 
agreeably completes the general scheme of mural 
decoration, which, would otherwise be wanting in 
unity of design, in consequence of the break iu 



the continuity ol: 4>jnament by the existence of an. 
undeoocated andy ta Immos^ unjusti* 
liaMe . blank space. Thus the attM M etamed 
glam comes to l^e mcue of tlm deoofatbC) miid 
'ftitbont ititerfenj^ nnth tmtsmiaiion of ligbt^ 
renders tbe hitherto unsightly wmdow^ an addi^ 
timial beauty and adornment to the building. 
And the aii; has another great advantage — of 
being capable of use in concealment as well as 
tlisp&y. It frequency happens that from various 
causes the outlook from a window is far from 
agreeable, though the necessity remains for the 
window itself ; and here again stained glass is of 
the greatest service, as it can bo arranged to admit 
light, and at the same time prevent tlie eye from 
resting on an unpleasant prospect without, or the 
curious eyes of prying outsiders from intruding on 
the privacy of those within. 

It will be seen from the foregoing how many 
and urgent are the claims of the art of stained 
glass on the notice of lovers of architectural 
udormnent; and in these days of intellectual 
enlightenment, and artistic as well as scientific 
progress, such claims will not present themselves 
m vain. 


ANECDOTES OF DOCTORS. 

Amonost the most honoured of all the profo.ssions 
is tluit of ]\ledicinc. It is often also a very lucra- 
tive one, especially if a medical man gain.s a name 
ill the hcnii 'uionde, and still hotter, is calle<l upon 
to att(Uid lajyalty. It is said that WiUiain fll. 
during the first eleven yt.'urs of Jus reign paid the 
celebrated Dr Radclillb on an averagi; nut less 
than six hundred guineas ])er annum. 

At a more recent dale, royalty has not shewn 
it.self ungrateful for medical servic(;.s. .Mr Wadd 
state.s in his Mruioraiiilia that the physicians 
who alteinlod O^icen Ciir/iae had each five 
hundred guinea.®, an,' the .surgeons tliree hun- 
dred ; and that Dr Willis was rewarded for Ids 
.successful attendance on Iving (.leorge 111. by 
lifteen lumdivd per annum for twenty years, ami 
si.x hundred and fifty per amium to his son for life. 
Tlie otlier phy.®icians had, liowevcr, only thirty 
guineas each visit to Windsor, and ten guineas 
each visit to Kew. A jihysiciau’s ordinary fee at 
the clo.se of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth ccnturie.s was ten shillings ; but if it 
happt:ne<l that bis patient wore a man of condition, 
the doctor expected gold; and still later, .several 
pieces of that coin from rich patients. A good 
story is told of Sir Richard Jebb, who was once 
paid throe guineas by a nobleman from whom he 
bad a right to expect five. The doctor dropped 
the coins on the carpet, when a servant picked 
them up and restoreil them. But Sir Ricluird, 
instead of walking off, continued his search ou 
the carpet. 

‘ Are all the guineas found ? ’ asked his lordship, 
looking round. 

‘ There must be two still on the floor,’ was Sir 
Richard’s answer, ‘ for I have only throe.’ 

The hint of course was taken, and the right 
sum made up. 

Another physician who had been accustomed to 
receive a three-guinea fee from an old lady-patient, 
received one day only two, and had recourse to 
one part of Sir Richard’s artifice, and assuming 
that the third guinea had been dropped, ihrougli 


: 'OT' 


his oaml^BffiEtees, looked about on the ioor lor xb 
The result, hfrtmveri w*» rather dieappoiBtilfg'. 

^Nay, uay,* aaid the old lady with a smile ; ^ 
iw(® aotifl ‘ I who. dropped it* 

How'miieh delened' is experienced by 

mafly docte^^ of their caremr 

before the goineae bee^e plestiml, is little known 
by the pubUc. It is said thfdi fbe great suigeon 
Sir Astley Cooper, whose iubome eventually varied 
from fifteen to over twenty thousand per annum, 
earned five guineas the firet year, and in his fiftn 
his fees only reached a hundred pounds. Bixt the 
day came when patients waited for hours in his 
anterooms before they could obtain an interview 
with him, and even then perhaps weM compeEed 
to go away without a consultation. And for some 
years one patient alone paid him six hundred 

E ounds annually for professional attendance upon 
ini at his seat near Croydon. 

Though there are numerous instances of large 
sums being received by doctors for successful treat- 
ment of their patient.s, it is rarely that they reap 
substantial benefit beyond their ordinary fees, in 
cases of failure ; instances, however, are known. 

A story is told of a French lady who put herself 
into the hands of a surgeon to be bled ; the 
operator used his lancet so clumsily that instead 
of a vein he cut an a^tcr 3 ^ This mishap eventu- 
ally caused the death of the lady. With a mixture 
of humanity and irouj’, she made a will in which 
she bequeathed a life-annuity of eight hundred 
livrcs to the surgeon on condition ‘that he never; 
again bled anybody as long as he lived.’ 

A I’olish Princess about a hundred years ago, 
wlio lost her life in similar circumstances, had the 
following clause inserted in her will : ‘Convinced 
of the injury that my unfortunate accident will 
iK-casion to the unhappy surgeon wlio is the cause 
of my death, I bequeath to him a life-annuity 
of two hundred ducats, secured by my estate, 
and forgive his mistake from my heart. I wish 
tlii.s may imhunnify him for the discredit which 
mv' sorrowful catastrophe will bring upon him.’ 

Jfleeding ill those daj's, notwithstanding its 
ri.sk.s, seems to have been regarded as almost a 
sovereign remedy for present ills, and an antidote 
against prosi)ective ones. A good story is told 
of Lord Cliestei’lield and a friend of bis, Lord 
Hadiior, who was fond of acting the .surgeon as- 
far as bleeding was concerned. We will give it 
in Mr deallreson’s own words, from wliose inte- 
resting Book about Dociors we have obtained 
a portion of oiir information. ‘ Lord Chester- 
field wanting an additional vote for a coming 
division in the House of Peers, called on Lord 
liadnor, and after a little introductory conversa- 
tion, complained of a distressing Jieaduche.^ 

“ Y ou ought to lose blood then,” said Lord 
Radnor. 

“ Cml ! do vou indeed think so ? Then my dear 
lord, do add to the service of your advice by 
performing the operation ; I know you are a most 
skilful surgeon.” 

‘Delighted at the compliment, Lord Radnor 
in a trice pulled out Iris lancet-case and opened 
a vein in his friend’s arm. 

“ By-the-by,” asked the patient, as his arm was* 
being adroitly bound up, '‘do you go down to 
the ilouse to-day / ” * 

“ 1 had not intended going,” answered the noble 
o|>erator, “not being sufficiently informed on the 
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wMdh It to Jbt dobtted. Bat yon, who 
liave ecmddenid it, which tide will you vote 

OB?” 

‘In reply, Chesterfield unfolded hit view 
of the ease ; and Lord Badnor wat to delighted 
with the maoning of the man who held his 
flUTg^etl powers in such high estimation, that he 
forthwith promised to support the wily Earl’s side 
in the divition. 

“ 1 have shed my Wood for the good of my 
country,” said Lord Chesterfield that evening to 
a party of friends/ 

Amongst the doctors who have lived in this 
century, Abemethy perhaps figures most conspicu- 
ously. Thbiigh many of the stories related of 
his brusque manners and sometimes rude speech 
are said to be false or exaggerated, sufficient are 
authenticated to leave no doubt of his eccentricity. 
He bad, however, under a rough exterior a kind 
heart. He often refused or returned his fees if 
he discovered that his patients were poor. In one 
well-known instance, a widow lady, whose child 
had been under his care, received from hini, 
inclosed in a friendly letter, all the fees he had 
taken from her under the impression that she was 
well able to pay — he had learned that her means 
were straitened — and in addition fifty pounds, 
which he begged her to spend in giving her child 
a daily ride in the fresh air. To the honour of 
the profession be it said that instances of kind 
consideration and true generosity are far from 
rare amongst our medical men. 

It is difficult to imagine how Abemethy could 
act with 80 much kindness and delicacy of feeling 
towards one lady, and yet give such offence to 
another, that she exclaimed: ‘I have heard of 
your rudeness before I came, sir, but I was not 
prepared for such treatment. — What am I to do 
with this ?’ she added : meaning the prescription 
he had given her. 

‘Anything you like,’ the surgeon roughly 
answered ; ‘ put it on the fire, if you please.’ 

He had met his match. The lady took him at 
his word, placed his fee on the table, and his 
prescription on the fire, then with a bow left him. 
Abemethy instantly followed into the hall, apolo- 
gised, and begged her either to take the lee back 
' or allow him to rewrite the prescription ; but all 
to no purpose ; the lady would not yield. 

On another occasion the doctor wa.s forced to 
own that he had the worst of it. The story runs 
thus. He was sent'for one day in great haste by 
an innkeeper, who.se wife had in a quarrel scratched 
his face with her nails to such an extent that the 
poor man was bleeding and much disfigured. 
Abemethy thought this an opportunity not to 
be lost for admonishing the offender, and said : 
‘ Madam, are you not ashamed of yourself to treat 
your husband thus — the husband who is the head 
of all — your head, in fact V 

‘ Well, doctor,’ fiercely returned the virago, ‘ and 
may I not scratch my own head 1 ’ 

A gentleman once asked Abemethy if he 
thought the moderate use of snuff would ‘ injure 
the brain.’ 

‘ No sir,’ was the doctor's prompt reply ; ‘ for 
no man with a single ounce of brains would ever 
think of taking snuff’ 

At the end of last century, and extending far 
into this, there flourished in Lancashire a family 
of the name of Taylor, the male members of 


which for two or three generatione were known as 
‘The Whitworth Dootom.’ Indeed some of their 
descendants may possibly be still in the profe-s- 
sion. Though plain of sp^h and possessing little 
refinement, the Whitworth Doctors were great pro- 
vincial celebrities, especially as surgeons ; bat their 
fame extended far beyond tbeir own region. 
In a number of Taif$ Magaai'Mt published forty 
years ago, William Howitt gave an account of a 
visit he paid to the Whitworth doctor then extant, 
who related to him one or two amusing inci- 
dents connected with his father’s attendance upon 
royalty. He had been called in to prescribe for 
the Princess Elizabeth, a daughter of George III. 
‘The complaint of the Princess was a continued 
pain and stupor in the head. Of course John 
Taylor immediately onlered her to take his snuff. 
This snuff is made of the powdered leaves of the 
Asarabacca, which has the property of purging the 
head, and of which plenty was grown in the garden 
at Whitworth. John hanng given his order and 
delivered the snuff, looked about him, and seeing 
the Princesses all there, he clapped the Queen 
familiarly on the back, and said : “ Well, thou art 
a farreutly woman [good-looking] to be the 
mother of such a set of straight-backed lasses.” 

‘Queen Charlotte took tlie unusual familiarity 
with very good grace, smiling and replying : 
“Yes, Mr Taylor; and I was once as straight- 
backed a lass as any of them.” 

‘ The doctor had not retired from the presence 
of royalty very long, when he was sent for again 
in great haste. 

“ Well, and what is the matter now ? ” avSked he 
on entering. 

“ Oh, the Princess is taken with such a con- 
tinual sneezing that we are quite alarmed,” 

“Is that all?” said John. “ Tl»eu let the girl 
sneeze ; that is the very thing tluit will do her 
good.” 

‘ The doctor is said to have had the honour of 
completely relieving the Princess of her com- 
plaint.’ 

Patients doubtless often amuse by their idio- 
syncrasies the medical men they consult. Accord- 
ing to Dean Ilanisay, Dr Gregory—* of immortal 
Mixture memory — used to tell a story of an old 
Highland chieftain, intended to shew how such 
Celtic potentates were once l.eld to be superior 
I to all the usual considerations which affect orji- 
' naiy mortals. The doctor, after due examination, 
j had in his usual decided and blunt manner pro- 
I nounced the liver of the Highlander to be at 
I fault, and to be the cause of his ill-health. His 
; patient, who could not but consider this ns taking 
a great liberty with a Highland chieftain, roared 
out : “ And what business is it of yours whether 
I have a liver or not 

We are also indebted to the Dean’s lieminin- 
cences for the two following stories. ‘An old Ia<ly 
about seventy years of age sent for her medical 
attendant to consult him about a sore throat, 
which had troubled her for some days. The 
doctor, decked out with the now-prevailing 
fashion, a moustache and flowing beard, was 
ushered into her room. The old lady, after 
exchanging the usual civilities, described her 
complaint to the worthy son of ASsculapiua j 

“ W ell,” said he, “ do you know, Mrs Macfarlane, j 
I used to bo much troubled with the very same 
kind of sore throat ; but ever since I allowed my 
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moustache and heard to groV} 1 hate never heen 
troubled with it 

“Aweel, aweel," said the old lady dryly, “that 
may be the case ; but ye maun prescribe some 
other method for me to get quit o’ the sair throat ; 
for ye ken, doctor, I canna adopt that cure.” 

*A servant of an old maiden lady, a patient 
of Dr Poole, formerly of Edinburgh, was under 
orders to go to the doctor every morning to report 
the state of her health, how she had slept, &c,, 
with strict injunctions always to prefix, “ with her 
compliments. At length one morning the girl 

brought this extraordinary message : “ Miss S ^*8 

compliments, and she died last night at eight 
o’clock!”’ 

Doctors are by no means infallible, and some- 
times make very serious mistakes. In the Booh 
of Blunders there is a curious story told, quoted 
from Cooke’s Seven Narcotics, of a young Spanish 
doctor who went from Madrid to the Philippine 
Islands some years since with the design of 
settling in the colony, and pushing his fortune 
by means of his profession. On the morning after 
he landed, the doctor sallied forth for a walk 
on the paseo. He had not proceeded far w’hen 
his attention was attracted to a young girl, a 
native, who was w’ulking a few paces ahead of 
him. He observed that every now and then 
the girl stooped her head towards the pavement, 
which was straightway spotted with blood. 
Alarmed on the girl’s account, the doctor walked 
rapidly after her, observing that she still con- 
tinueif to expectorate blood at intervals as she 
went. Before he could overtake her, the girl had 
readied her home, a humble cottage in the suburbs, 
into whidi slic entered. The doctor followed close 
upon her heels, and summoning her father and 
mother, directed them to send immediately for the 
priest, as their daughter had not many hours to 
live. The distracted parenti having learned the 

E rofession of their visitor, immediately acceded to 
is i‘i!que.st. The diild was put to bed in extreme 
affright, having been told what was about to befall 
her. The nearest padre was brought, and every- 
thing was arranged to smooth tlie journey of her 
soul through the passes of purgatory. The doctor 
tried Ills skill to the utmost, but in vain. In less 
than twenty-four hours the girl was dead. As up 
to that time the young Indian had always enjoyed 
excellent health, the doctor’s prognostication was 
regarded as an evidence of great and mysterious 
skill. The fame of it soon sprt^ad through Manilla, 
and very soon the newly arrived physician Avas 
beleaguered wdth patients, and in a fair W'ay of 
accumulating a fortune. 

In the midst of all this, somebody one day had 
the curiosity to ask the doctor how he could pos- 
sibly have predicted the death of the girl, seeing 
that she had been in perfect health a few hours 
before. , 

‘ Predict it ! ’ replied the doctor ; ‘ why sir, I 
saw her spit blood enough to have killed ier 
half-a-dozen times.’ 

‘Blood! But how did you know it was 
blood?’ 

‘ How ! What else could it be ? ’ 

‘But every oue spits red in Manilla.’ 

The doctor, who had in the meantime observed 
this fact, and was labouring under some uneasi- 


ness in regard to it, refused to make any further 
confession at the time ; but he had said enough 


to elnoidate the myet^. The thing soon spread 
ti^tongh the dty, and it became clear to evmtr one 
that what the nevr-medico had taken for blood 'mui 
nothing else than the red juice of the hwyo, and 
that the poor girl had died &om the fear of death 
caused by his prediction. 

The doctor’s patients now fled from him as 
speedily as they had congregated j and to avoid 
the ridicule that awaited him, as well as the 
indignation of the friends of the deceased girl, 
the doctor was fain to escape from Manilla, and 
return with all speed to Spam. 

We will bring our gossip to an end with a story 
illustrating the varying degrees of feeling, regu- 
lated by the state of his health, with which a 

f atient may be said to regard his medical adviser, 
t is related of Bouvart, a French physician, 
that one morning as he entered the chamber of a 
certain Marquis whom he had attended through 
a very dangerous illness, he was addressed by 
his noble patient thus : ‘ Good-day to you, Mr 
Bouvart 1 1 feel quite in spirits, and think iny 
fever has left me.’ 

‘I am sure it has,’ replied Bouvart dryly. 
‘ The very first expression you used convinced me 
of it.’ 

‘ Pray explain yourself,’ said the Marquis. ' 
‘Nothing is easier,’ was the doctor’s reply. ‘In 
the first days of your illness, when your life was 
in danger, I was your “ dearest friend ; ” as yon 
began to get better, I was your “good Bouvart ; " 
and now I am “Mr Bouvart.” Depend upon it 
you are quite recovered.’ 


A COURIER’S STORY, 

My name is Carl Johann RoeckeL By birth and 
nationality I am a Swiss, but cosmopolitan in 
every taste and habit. In my early days 1 regu- 
larly followed the profession of a courier, as I do 
now occasionally when any of my old patrons 
or their friends require such services, which is 
rather infrequent, the taste of the travelling public 
having degenerated into hasty journeys by express 
trains, with the consequent loss of all enjoyment 
of the different phases of scenery through which 
the travellers are passing. In the course of my 
many years’ experience, I have been witness to 
many strange occurrences, have assisted in many 
a secret and adventurous undertaking, and have 
been subject to many perils. From among such 
varied experiences I give the lollowi)ig strange 
story, suppressing for obvious reasons the real 
names of those interested. 

Many years ago I was engaged as courier to His 
Excellency the Honourable Frederick Eslington, 
ambassador-extraordinary of His Britaimic Majesty 
King George, on a special secret mission to one of 
the great continental powers. Having finished 
his duties and successfully attained the object of 
his mission, we started^on our homeward journey 
in the summer of 18 A The period was oue to 
be long remembered from the political excitement 
which existed throughout all Europe, almost every 
government having unsheathed the sword. W^e 
had travelled a considerable part of the first stage 
if our return journey, when His Excellency, who 
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WAS feeling the fatigues of the incessant travelling 
in the hea^y rumbling carriage, said he should 
stop at the next town we arrived at, and take rest 
and refreshment; both of which he was much in 
need of, besides having important state documents 
to transcribe. In due course we arrived at the 

small town of S , on the confines of Germany, 

where we put u^). We stayed a day and a half 
there; and I was then instructed to have the 
carriage and horses in readiness to continue our 
jouniey. His Excellency meanwhile had com- 
pleted his writings, to which he had assiduously 
applied himself ; and told me, as it was a fine 
afternoon, he would take a short walk, and on 
his return resume his journey at once ; and I 
must therefore make all necessary preparations. 
He accordingly left the hotel. But he was never 
seen afterwards,* nor was anything known of his 
fate ! 

I waited for upwards of an hour anxiously, and 
then made a close search for him, which I con- 
tinued for several days ; hut not a trace could I 
discover of my master. A villager, however, 
living outside the town brought to me at the 
hotel a pair of overalls, which he stated he had 
found in a neighbouring copse. I recognised the 
garment as belonging to liis Excellency; and at 
once repaired with the villager to the copse, and 
closely examined the spot, but found no trace or 
sign of any struggle. 

Finding it useless to prosecute the .searcli, T at 
once returned to London with Ilis Excellency’s 
travelling gear, which 1 lianded to his family. 
The British goveninicnt at once instituted in- 
quiries, as also did His Excellency’s family, and 
large rewards were ofl'ered by both, and advertise- 
ments widely disseminated for any information 
respecting the missing ambassador; but they failed 
one and all to gain any infonuatiou of or the 
slightest clue to his fate. A certain amount 
of suspicion attached to me, hut it was only 
momentary, and I at once cleared myself of it, 
and assisted the distracted wife aud her missing 
husband’s family as much ns lay in my power. 
Well I remember the agonies of anxiety and 
suspense caused to the ambassador’s wile and 
family by the distressing calamity. Magisterial 
investigation was made, experts were employed, 
aud every endeavour made to penetrate the dark 
veil of mystery surroniiding the event ; hut all 
efforts were unsuccessful. One of Ilis Majesty’s 
ambassadors had completely and mysteriously 
disappeared, without leaving a clue to light up 
the awful obscurity which enveloped the tragic 
occurrence. 

Several years had elapsed since the distressing 
event, and the memory, the painful memory, of 
it . was beginnirtg to fade from my mind, when I 
happened to be in Antwerp on a short tour 
through Belgium with patrons.’ And while list- 
lessly strolling by myself on the rpiay one 
summer’s evening, watching the passengers dis- 
embarking from the newly arrived steamer, I 
was accosted by a mean, haggard-looking, little 
man of b^garly appearance, who spoke to me 
in Flemish. j 

‘Are you not Herr Eoeckel the courier V said ho. | 


‘ Yes,’ replied I. ‘ What do you want with me ? 
Who are you I ’ 

‘ I suppose you have quite forgotten me ? ’ said 
he. 

I stared at him keenly. The man's features 
were somewhat familiar to me, yet I was confused 
in my remembrance of how aud where I had seen 
i him. ‘ 1 do not know you,’ said I. 

‘ Yes ; you do, and very well,’ replied he. ‘ My 
name is Ludwig Kiihl, aiijl I have frequently 
driven you the tirst stage out of Vienna. I did 
so when you were courier to His Excellency the 
Honourable Eslington, in the summer of the year 
18—.’ 

(The courier is remembered even when the 
patron is forgotten, for it is to us that landlords 
aud their servants look for their gratiiities.) 

I stared at him, and then recognised the haggard 
looks. ‘ True,’ said I ; ‘ I reinemher you now 
well. How goes it with you I Whut do you here 
in Antwerp ! The old tnule, eh ? ’ 

‘Ah, no !’ he replied with a deeply drawn sigh. 
‘It’s a long story, aud I can’t tell it to you here 
in all this noise aud hustle. Let us go to a quiet 
caJiaret.’ 

1 agreed ; and in our short walk I revolved in 
my mind all tliose circumstances, so dark and 
impenetrable in their profound mystery, which 
hail happened years before. And I remembered 
how our postillion Ludwig Kiihl had assisted 
I me in the unavailing search for His Excellericv. 
Soon we reached a little cabaret — their name is 
legion iu Antwerp — iu one of the hack streets 


near the Calhetlral ; and with a 
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favourite Booiijekamp in front of him, he seated 
himself, and told me the following st.-quel to tiie 
mysterious di8ap])eurance. 

‘You must remember me, friend,’ he began, 
‘ w'hen I WJis iu a better condition than you now 
see me ;’ and he scanned his w’retchod garments, 
shrugging his shoulders with an inn)atient air. 

1 nodded acquiescence. 

‘ Well, ’ said he, ‘you must also know in your 
long exjierieiice of travel tliat all clas.-es of sncicty 
on the continent, ami particularly in \'i('ijna, have 
their secret club. The postillions had llieirs ; Init 
it w'as subject to the rule of the ('iiicf Secret 
Society. In my youngei days, Iriend, I was 
induced, in an unlucky moim iit, to enroll myself 
as a member, and take this oaths of the Secret 
Society of I’ostillions. Bitterly have 1 rejieiited 
since, for it is to that circumstance I owe my 
present deplorable sUrte of mind and po.sition.’ 

‘But what has that to do with the my.steriou.s 
case of His Excellency ?’ I asked of him somewhat 
impatiently. 

‘Much more than you imagine or can ever 
know, friend,’ re]jlied he, senleutiously wagging 
his head. He paused for a moment. ‘AVell, I 
will tell you,’ continued he, ‘though you must 
not break my story w'ith your inquiring comments. 
Firstly, then, you must know that 1 was on 
the establishment of Herr Spiiltzen, the carriage- 
master and stable-keeper from whom His Excel- 
lency the Honourable Eslington hired his tra- 
velling carriage and horses for his return journey. 
It wa.s known to the Chief Secret Society that 
His Excellency was in possession of important 
papers, and it was also known that he was on 
the point of starting with them for England. 
The Chief Commander had important reasons lor 
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obtaining these papers, or copies of them, and of 
one in particular above all others, by fair means 
or foul ; and what the Chief says is to be done, 
is done invariably it any cost. The Committee 
had balloted for the person who must execute 
their orders, and their choice had fallen on me 
as postillion, and the more likely to effect a suc- 
cessful result, dly virtue of my oath I was bound 
to obey, or I should have suffered a secret death, 
by assassination probably. I need, not tell you 
my instructions ; but a dreadful fate awaited you 
in the event of you or His Excellency ob.strncting 
our wishes. In every town through which we 
passed there were emissaries of the Chief Society 
to assist me, so great is its organisation ; and 
when I received your instructions to pull up at 

the next town, which if you reineinbcr was S , 

I knew tlie wishes of the Chief Commander would 
be effectually carried out. The landlord of the 
hotel you stayed at and the head hostler were 
known to me as members of the Chief Society, 
and there were other residents in the town also 
members whom I did not know. So you see, my 
friend, how His Excellency and you were encom- 
pas.aed in a net from which there w'as no escape 
and he clnickled to himself as he said it. ‘Now 
yon remember how llis Excellency wa.s always 
engaged in writing his deap.atches and <locument.s. 
Well, there w;vs consecinently great difficulty in 
getting a view of the papers without adopting 
foul means, and time was of great importance to 
the (.diief ('ommander.’ 

‘ What !’ 1 exclaimed in great astonishment, my 
hair almost on end with the suddenness of the 
confession -‘what! Do you mean to tcdl me 
(!arl .loluinn Roeckel, that you murdered llis 
Excellency in cold blood I ’ 

‘Not exactly that, friend,’ he rinietly replied. 
‘When llis E.xcellcncy went for that sliort walk, 
the head hostler also went fov a stroll in the same 
direction. A short ;listance from the town the 
ho.stler mot a friend, also a member, and they 
ciuickly hound and gagged His Excellency, and 
carried him to the cellar of the latter’s lionse, 
where they ke]>t him secretly until after the excite- 
ment of the disappearance and search had subsided, 
when he was taken to Vienna in the involuntary I 
clisguise of a dangerous lunatic jieasant, and after- I 
wards’ And lie made a sigiiiffcant sign indica- 

tive of sti angulation. ‘The papers were abstracted ! 
by tlie landlord, and handed to me, and 1 in turn 
delivered them to the Cliief Commander person- 
ally. Nothing was ever said about the missing 
documents, if you recollect, because only one other 
person besides His Excellency ami the Chief Com- 
mander knew of them, and he dared not say what 
they were.’ j 

‘ But how,’ asked T, ‘ was everything kept so 
quietly, as the British government made a great 
stir over the matter, and large rewards were 
offered ? ’ 

‘ Well,’ replied he ; ‘those to whom the matter 
was referred w'cre mostly members of the Chief 
Society, which you must remember, numbered in 
its roll members of all ranks and stations. The 
pair of overalls found in the copse some days 
after the disappearance were purposely placed 
there to lead and encourage the belief that His 
Excellency had been robbed and-then murdered.’ 

‘ But you do not account for your being here in 
Antwerp now,’ said I. | 


‘ Well, friend,’ continued he, and he drew hiih- 
self closer to me and spoke in a very low tone — 
‘ well, the Chief Commander, in consequence of the 
stir made by both the British and our government, 
and fearing disclosure on account of the large 
rewards offered, took effective steps to prevent it 
by ordering the deaths of those concerned in the 
tragedy. The landlord of the hotel, however, 

I suddenly decamped to America— where he will be 
tracked, never fear — after hearing of the deaths of 
the hostler and his friend, who were found stabbed 
in their beds ; and I escaped here, by circuitous 
routes, and I have remained in hiding ever since. 
But I am already known and discovered, and I 
go daily in fear of my life. The sign of the Black 
Dagger here ’ — and he tore open his vest and shirt, 
discio.sing the print of a dagger on his breast — ‘ is 
known to all members of the Secret Society. My 
I death-warrant has long ago been signed, and I am 

I studiously watched, I feel certain. Even now’ 

And be suddenly stopped, casting a cautious glance 
round the room, and pointed to a stranger who was 
silently smoking and drinking, to all appearance 
engrossed in their enjoyment. ‘I must leave you,’ 
he said in n hurried hoarse whisper. ‘ Good-bye, 
friend ; ’ and he crept out of the cabaret quickly. 

The next morning, Ludwig Kiihl’s body was 
found floating in the canal, near its entrance to the 
Scheldt, pierced in the breast by a short dagger, 
with the device in German on its flat black handle, 

‘ We wait.’ 

LEANING AND CROOKED TOWERS AND 
STEEPLES. 

Of these singular objects, whose striking appear- 
ance is due to various causes, we meet with a 
number of instances both in our own country and 
on the continent. Of leaning towers, perhaps 
the most remarkable, certainly the most wideW 
known, is the celebrated orre at Pisa in Italy. It 
is one hundred and eighty-seven feet in height, 
being ascended by three hundred and fifty-five 
steps, and is inclined from the perpendicular 
ratlier more than fourteen feet. Erected about 
1174, this beautiful structure is built of marble 
and granite, having eight stories, each formecl of 
arches supported by column.s, the several 6torie.s 
being divided by ornament^ cornices. Being 
unconnected with the neighbouring buildings, it 
W'as probably intended to be used as a belfry. 
Notwithstanding its inclination and the fact that 
seven hundred years have elapsed since the erec- 
tion of the structure, it has witlistood the ravages 
of time with more than ordinary success, exhibit- 
ing at the present time hardly any perceptible 
sign of decay. It would seem that the tower has 
not always presented the peculiar appearance 
which it has now assumed, for in the Cainpo 
Santa, a neighbouring burial-ground, the cloisters 
of which are ornamented with curious paintings 
on stucco, there exists a representation of the 
tower in an upright position. These paintings 
are supposed to have been executed about J300, 
more than one hundred years after the tower was 
built ; BO that it may be considered pretty certain 
that the inclination was caused by the gradual 
sinking of the earth, as is' the case with those at 
Bologna in the same country.* The taller of these 
.latter, that of Asiuelli, was built in 1109. It is over 
three hundred feet high, and has been stated to 
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indime two feet and a lialf. It may bo ascended 
from the interior, by five hundred steps ; and the 
summit oommanids an extensive view of the 
neighbouring eities of Imola, Ferrara, and Mod^a. 
The lesser tdwer of the two, that of Garisendi or 
Garissnidi, eompared by Dante to the stooping 

g iant Antaeus, is about one hundred and forty feet 
igh, and deviates seven or eight feet from the 
perpendicular. It has been found by experiment 
that most lofty buildings of any antic|uity are 
slightly inclined from an upright position. In 
Italy, 1 resides those already mentioned, numerous 
other instances are to be found. The bell-tower 
of St Mary Zibenica at Venice leans ; also towers 
at Ravenna, and between Ferrara and Venice. 

The most remarkable leaning tower in Great 
Britain is that of Caerphilly Castle, Glamorgan- 
shire. Being but between seventy and eighty feet 
high, it is eleven feet out of the per].iendicular. 
The castle of which the tower forms a part was 
built about 1221, and the canting of the tower is 
said to have been caused by an explosion of hot 
liquid metal used by the occupants of the castle 
to pour on the heads of their enemies, at a siege 
which took place in 1326. There are also leaning 
towers at Bridgenorth Castle in Shropshire and at 
Corfe Castle in Dorsetshire, both caused by the 
use of gunpowder during the Civil War between 
King Charles and his parliament. 

Of churches with crooked spires, the most note- 
worthy is the famous one at Chesterfield, in 
Derbyshire. It leans six feet towards the south, 
and four feet four inches towards the west, and 
its height is two hundred and thirty feet. So 
peculiar is the distorted appearance of this steeple, 
that it is said to appear falling towards the 
^ectator from whatever point he approaches it 
There are several traditions extant respecting 
this singular architectural deformity. One is 
that the builder, a native of Chesterfield, having 
agreed to erect a church, did so, finishing the 
tower without adding a spire. Tlie authorities of 
the town, not being satisfied with the structure, 
appealed to the Attorney-general ; who gave his j 
opinion that the spire was as much a part c»f the | 
church as the tower, and that consequently the \ 
builder must finish his contract by its addition. 
The subject was, however, fully discussed at a 
meeting of the Institute of British Arcliitects in 
January 1865, and it was ascertained that the oak 
planks on which the framework of the spire rests 
are much decayed on one side ; which is sufficient 
to cause the divergence from the perpendicular. 
The timbers also mve the appearance of having 
been used in a green and nuseasoned condition. 
The action of the sun upon the sjare would there- 
fore cause it to become crooked, and this may 
account for the -distortion, without attributing it to 
design. 

There used to bo another example of a crooked 
spire at the church of St Nicholas, Great Yar- 
mouth, which served as a landmark from the 
sea. There is an exceUent view of the town of 
Yannputh, shewing St Nicholas with its crooked 
steeple in Buck’s F6rspeetiv6. Views, voL iil plate 
82 (London, 1774). It, like Chesterfield spire, 
from whatever w&y viewed, appeared awry. It was 
however, taken down and rebuilt perpendicular 
about the commmicement of the present century. 
Salisbury Cathedral spire is said to lean consider- 
ably from £m upright position. There was a* 


* common tradition in Chichester some sixty or 
seventy years ago that the architect ^who built the 
cathedral having <juarrelled with his foreman, the 
latter went to ^Usbuiy and built the spire of the 
cathedral at that place, which he carried up more 
than four hundred feet, in order to outdo the work 
of his former master, which was only three hun- 
dred feet in height. There is however, no truth 
in the tradition, as Chichester Cathedral was com- 
pleted early in the twelfth egntury, and Salisbury 
not until the thirteenth. Lowestoft steeple is 
crooked, which is attributed to the warping of 
the lead-covered timber of which it is constructed. 
In the Lincolnshire fens, Spalding Church spire 
used to lean so much that it was in great danger 
of tumbling down. Four miles from Spalding is 
Surfleet Church, whose steeple, on account of the 
marshy ground on which it is built, inclines in a 
frightiul manner towards the west. So alarming 
is the appearance of this singular building, that 
travellers have frequently dismounted from their 
horses, afraid lest the steeple should fall on them. 
Another example is Weston Church, also in this 
neighbourhood. It too has for many years leaned 
very perceptibly to the west On Sunday evening 
February 8, 1835, Linthwaite Church, near Hud- 
dersfield, was struck by liglitning ; and without 
any of the stones being shattered, the spire was 
bent out of the perpendicular so us to incline 
tow’ards the church. The tower of the Temple 
Church, Bristol, leans nearly four feet from the 
upright, and has by sinking separated from the 
church. Its appearance is unpleas-mt and some- 
what alarming ; but it has been examined from 
time to time to test its security. The steeple of 
Glasgow Cathedral has an inclination towards the 
south-w'est, coiuinencing at, the highest battlement, 
perhaps thirty or forty feet from its top. It was 
struck by lightning in 1756. 

As a last instance, we wdll giA’ft the case of 
Wybunbury Church, Cheshire^ the tower of which 
used to lean about five feet‘towards the north- 
east. The inclination of tliis tower having exhi- 
bited a slight increase from year to year, it was 
resolved in 1834, so dangerous had it then become, 
to take it down and have it rebuilt. Fortunately, 
however, before this w'as cojumcnced, a Mr Trub- 
shaw having made an examination of the building, 
undertook to set it right again without pulling it 
down. By a simple and ingenious process, he 
accomplished bis object ; and the tower was re- 
stored to its perpendicular so safely that not a 
single stone or the fabric was injured ; and it has 
ever since been iierfectly secure and perfectly 
upright. 


CHINESE PROVERBS. 

How or whence a proverb has originated is in 
most cases a matter of doubt. Some few perhaps 
are choice morsels culled from the writings of 
noted authors ; others are adaptations from the 
literature of ancient nations, and notably from 
that of the Hebrews ; but in most cases they can 
be safely included under the heading ‘old sayings.’ 
This is the case with English proverbs ; but it is 
more especially so with the twenty or 'twenty-five 
thousand which form the principal adomhients 
of Chinese conversation. Mr Scarborough has 
devoted considerable time and trouble to making 
a methodical collection of the wise or wdtty say- 
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ings of the Celestials, and has produced a book 
{Omnese Proverbs, Trubner & Co,, London), which 
will repay perusal, firstly, on account of the 
amusement which ^nay be extracted from its 
pages ; and secondly, because it serves to illustrate 
the morals, customs, and habits of those peculiar 
people. 

Chinese provarbs are not without wit, although 
they do not always incline to brevity. In fact 
some of them may^ be fairly entitled ‘short 
moral stories,’ in, which the Chinese excel ; 
although, as the author of the w'ork above 
referred to remarks, their conduct is not by any 
means in accordance with their preaching. Illus- 
trative of their eagerness for obtaining a bargain, 
we quote the following generally accepted maxims : 
‘ Calculate what you can sell before you buy.' 

Who docs not ready money clutch, 

Of business talent has not much — 

a distich worthy of the directors of a co-operative 
store. ‘If you’d not be cheated, ask the price 
at three shops.’ And again : ‘ When one cheats 
up to heaven in the price he asks, you come 
down to earth in the price you ofl'er.’ A slow 
trade is described by the phrase : ‘ To sell a 
couple of cucumbers in three days.’ Whilst the 
good old maxim ; ‘ There is no friendship in busi- 
ness,’ is rendered by the Celestials in somewhat 
uncouth phraseology : ‘ llelations or no relations, 
my turnips are three hundred cash per jdcuU 
The excellent results following from the united 
action of partners in business, arc shewn by the 
couplet — 


the coffin ready, and the man won’t die whilst 
‘ Too many cooks will spoil the broth,’ is rendered 
by the curious expression ; ‘ Seven hands and 
eight feet.’ ‘There is a black sheep in every 
flock,’ becomes : ‘ Crows are black all the world 
over.’ And the oft-quoted saying of ‘ Robbing 
Peter to pay Paul,’ assumes the form : ‘To puU 
down the western wall to repair the eastern.’ 

A great number of proverbs amongst the Chinese 
are noticeable chiefly for their peculiar fonjis of 
expression, or the singularity of the figurative 
language used. To lend to a spendthrift is ; ‘To 
pelt a dog with meat dumplings.’ An impractic- 
able task is described as: ‘K’ua Fu’s race after 
the sun’s shadow ; ’ or in derision of its inutility, 
as : ‘ A blind man going up a mountain to view 
the scenery.’ 

Many allusions are made in Chinese proverbs to 
the decrees of Fate, and the bulk of the wople are 
lirm believers that ‘Nothing follows mans calcula- 
tions, but that his whole life is arranged by Fate.’ 
The opposite belief, however, finds expression in 
the following curious sentence, ■which in sentiment 
is much more healthy : ‘ The more I study, the 
more I miss the mark — what have I to do with 
Fate ? The more I miss the mark,- the more 1 
study — what has Fate to do with me V — a peculiar 
arrangement of an antithetical sentence, and con- 
taining much food for thought. A man without 
the necessary information is ‘A blind man on a 
blind horse coming at midnight to a deep ditch ; ’ 
w'hilst the following is a little gem in the way of 
curious expression. Speaking of the scarcity of 
good men, the Chinese say : ‘There are “two’’ 


When two partners have one mind. 

Clay is int(» gold refined. 

Wliilst very much disposed to sharp practice, 
the Chinaman is fully alive to the fact that if 
be would attain cither eici’ nee or coiu])etence, 
he must work hard. Invitations to perseverance 
and to thoroughness bf purpo.se are frequent. ‘If 
you don’t scale the mountain, you cannot view 
the plain;’ and, ‘You bad better go home and 
make a net than go down the river and wish 
lor the fishes,’ are illustrations of the Chinese 
method of expressing tliis sentiment. 

The caution of the Chinese character is fairly 
represented by: ‘If the wind be strong, yield to 
tlie wind ; if the rain be heavy, get away from 
it and their dislike of procrastination after resolu- 
tion, by the proverb : ‘Wait till the Yellow River 
becomes cb-ac, and bow old will you be'f’ The 
fact being that the Yellow River i.s naturally and 
pi'rmanently ‘ of the muddiest muddy.’ 

Many of the Chinese proverbs have their couu- 
ti rparts in English ; the difl'ercnce of expro-ssion, 
however, being in many cases cbaractciistic. 
’I'lius: ‘Throw a sprat to catch a whale,’ is ren- 
dered : ‘ Throw a brick to allure a gem.’ ‘Not to 
cry stinking fish,’ is rendered in Chinese : ‘ The 
melon-seller declares his melons sweet.’ ‘Take 
care of the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves,’ becomes : ‘ Count cash as though 
they were gold’ — cash being a coin of the 
smallest denomination. Again : ‘A rolling stone 
gathers no moss,’ is translated: ‘The swallow 
plastering its nest is labour lost’ — this being a 
very happy allusion to the migratory habits of 
that bird. ‘ Preparing is preventing,’ an old 
English expression, has its counterpart in; ‘Get 


good men ; one of them is dead, the other tmhorn.* 
A man with an extreme absence of mind is said 
‘ to seek the ass he is riding on ; ’ or still more 
fretpiently, bis bundle, his u’lnbrella, and himself 
are represented as three iudindualities ; and he is 
made to say : ‘ Here ’s my bundle — here ’s my 
umbrella — but where am J?’ Umbrellas, by-the- 
bye, are inn)ortant possessions among the Chinese, 
.and the allusion to the same in the following 
curious ver.se will be readily appreciated ; more- 
over, the moral conveyed is extremely good : 

He board.s to-day ; ho hoards to-morrow ; does 
notbiug else but hoard ; 

At length lie has enough a new umbrella to afford ; 

When all at once he is assailed — a wind arises 
quick. 

And both his Rauds grasp nothing but a new- 
umbrella stick. 

Servants seem almost as much trouble among 
the Celestials as among the English. A very 
independent domestic tells his master bluntly : 
‘There are temples elsewhere than on Mount Ni;’ 
whilst on the other hand the employer gives ve^t 
to his spleen in the following curious, if not 
complimentarv saying : ‘ One man will carry two 
buckets of water lor his own use ; two will carry 
one for their joint use ; but tliree wiU carry none 
for anybody’s use.’ ‘A lean dog shames Ms 
master,' is the reproof offered to a mean employer 
by his servant. 

So far our attention has been given to those 
proverbs whicli illustrate the ordinary manuoHU 
and habits of the great people that inhabit the 
eastern portion of Asia, and that without praisiqg 
or condemning the sentiments expressed. No 
person can, however, fail to appreciate the beauty 
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of many of the moral sayings in use amon^' the 
Chinese, and which they are in the liabit of dis- 
playing in their places of amuseinent upon high- 
days and holidays, after the manner of the con- 
ductors of our Sunday-schools. They illustrate 
forcibly the high tone of morality taught by the 
old philosophers, as well as the insatiable desire 
for learning which exists even to the present day. 
We have not attempted any particular arrangement 
of subject, but conclude with the following : 

*A wise man can fill a thousand moutlis ; a fool 
cannot protect himself. One good word can warm 
three winter months ; one bad one stir uj) auger. 
If you converse by the way, remember there may 
be men in the grass. Let those who M'ould not 
drinh, look at a drunken man. Tlie lion opcm 
]ii.s mouth ; the elephant [the emblem of wisdom] 
shuts his : shut yours. They are only horses and 
cows in clothes who neglect the study of the past 
and present. Every character must he chewed to 
get its juice. Foam on the waves is the fame of 
earth. The bright moon is not round for long: 
the brilliant cloud is easily scattered. The ancients 
saw not the modern moon ; yet the modern moon 
shone on the ancients. The great wall of a myriad 
miles remains ; hut Chin Shih Tluang [its builder] 
is gone. Heaven, earth, and tlie spirits love the 
humble, not the proud ; to the Imuible they give 
,ha]»piness ; to the proud, calamity. !Man cannol 
become perfect in a hundred years ; lie can 
become corrupt in less than a «lay. Men who 
never violate their consciences are not .startled 
by a knock at the door at midnight. Eacli half 
of a riven bamboo smokes. [Tliis is said against 
quarrelling.] Better he upright and want, than 
wicked and have superabundance. To save one 
life is better than to build a seven-storied pagoda.’ 
And lastly : ‘ Do not consider any virtue trivial, 
and so neglect it ; or any vice trivial, and so 
practise it.’ 


MARGINAL CREDITS. 

In the discussions that have lately taken place 
as regards banking, a phrase has sometimes 
been employed about which little or nothing is 
generally known. The phrase is ‘Marginal 
Credits.’ There is no reason why there should 
he any obscurity or mysliiicatiou on the subject. 
The following is the meaning of tlie phrase. 

By Marginal Credits are meant certain opera- 
tions in which bankers lend the credit of their 
names, as it were, to their cu.stomers, and thus 
enable them to carry out important commercial 
transactions which otherwise could not be gone 
into, or only at excessive cost. A merchant in 
this country, for instance, desires to import tea or 
silk, but his name is not so well known on the 
Chinese Exchanges, that hills drawn upon him by 
a merchant in China can he sold there at a reason- 
able rate of exchange. The tea or silk cannot he 
bought without the money being on the spot to 
buy it with, and if he sends out specie for that 
purpose he involves himself in heavy charges for 
freight and insurance, and loses the interest of 
his money while on the voyage. Before it arrives, 
the prices of tea and silk may have been so 
altered in the market that he would not be 
inclined to buy, aad liis money would thus he 
placed where it is not wanted. But while drafts 
by the merchant in China on the merchant in 




this country would not sell, or only at a heavy 
sacrifice, the drafts by the merchant in China on a 
banker in this country will sell at the best price. 
The merchant in this country therefore dei)osits 
with Ills banker, cash or securities equal to the 
amount to which he desires to use the banker's 
xiame, and receives from him Marginal Credits for 
the amount These are bilbfoEms drawn upon 
the banker, but neither dated nor signed, with a 
margin containing au obligation by him to accept 
the bills when presented. The bills are dated, 
drawn, and endorsed by the merchant in Cljina 
before being sold, so that the obligation runs from 
the date on which the money was actually paid, 
and the tea or silk is most likely in the merchants 
warehouse beture the bill is payable. For the 
transaction, the banker charges the merchant a 
commission, to remunerate himself for the risk 
involved. 

Many other transactions between merchants 
abroad and in thi.s country can only be carried 
through by the acceptances of a London banker 
being tendered in payment, but the transactions 
are iiitrinbically the same as when Marginal 
Credits are used. The banker in the country ( 'Ui 
arrange with his customer to obtain the Lon »;n 
bankers credit for liim. Bankers — usually in 

l.omlon — also accept bills to a great ainoiml for 
the exchange operations of foreign barks. A 
banker in, say Canton, buys from his customers 
bills drawn upon merchants in this country for a 
given amount, and sends them to his correspmuh’ut 
in Loudon, who holds them for him and grunts a 
credit in his favour on the security of them. d1»e 
Canton banker operates upon this credit by araw- 
ing upon the London banker, .md sells hi- tirafts 
at the most favourable exchange. With tlni 
money received he purchases other bills, and 
remits them also, to be again drawn agaiml. 
When these operations are made willi caution iuvl 
sound judgineiit, they are beuelicial to all con- 
cerned ; but wlien engaged in without sulheient 
knowledge or recklessly, they involve most dis- I 
astrous cousc(juenceB. I 


ON THE LAWN. 

The heliotropes within the ganicu-h'ithi 
Azure-i; 'inied clusters showeJ ; ciul scarlet blooms 
Of rare geranhuus mingled witt* the hells 
Of white petunias ; calceolarias, 

Their yellow pnrsos fringed with rich maroon, 

Swayed lightly in the breeze ; the perfume sweet 
Of mignouetle, of fragrant cabbago-rosc, 

S]>ice- breathed clove-pinks, and odorous jessamine 
Filled all the August air. 

She comes, she comes ! 

Ambl the green and shining laurel leaves — 

The laurel clump that skirts the licctory lawn — 

1 saw the gleaming of a snowy dress — 

White muslin sprayed with blue. A soft fair face, 

Of wondrous beauty, set in golden Lair, 

Looked out upon me, with a sweet shy blush, 

The wdiilc the teudei*, dewy violet eyes 

To mine were raised, as on the lawn She stepped, 

That white-robed vi.sion, whispering : ‘ I am here ! ’ 
The flowers bloomed fairer, joyoas sang the birds, 

For Love’s sweet glamour gilded everHhing ; 

• ’Twas Eden there, at least to two fond souls, 

And I — unworthy Adam — found my Eve ! A. n. m 
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THE CHILDREN’S TEETH. 

BT A FATITEK OP A FAMIIiY. 

A \'EiiY important snlyoct — so important, that I 
M'ill venture to ask all parents who have growing 
chiidren not to pass hastily by this paper. Few 
pcrs^jns fully realise the value of teeth till these 
ire ii«jurf*d or lost, .la the nature of things it 
vannoi be expected that children should under- 
stand ujie value of their own teeth; and our know- 
ledge, )V nainful experience, ought to be employed 
t'i guard, them from the consequences of their 
r ill lira! ignorance. Tlie Wvtlbbeing of the teeth 
ill ciiildliood concerns all their future life, .Ihid 

some 
Wjv 
want 


good 
and tliii decline 
connected wdth 




inuun bad digestion, and what tk'U means 
ot my reader.s tindersl,.u(i perhaps too well, 
good abilities ii.i.y i'ail in good results for 
ot health and strength ; 

■d' llip.se is at times distinctly 
i in perieet mast i cat i on . 

It must be admitted fit tlie outset that the 
children’s teeth often stand ii very poor chance, or 
to be accuratt*, no cliance at ;ill. 'What things 
they ilo with their teetli ! (’rack nuts, untie 
knots, crun( h luird 8Ugar-i>luin3 almost like stories ; 
ill fact children <io almost anything with tlieir 
teeth, except clean them. Now, if the hair or 
nails are left nncared fox‘, one (juickly hears the 
remark, ‘How Mrs Blank neglects her children ; ’ 
but the poor little month may be a perfect maga- 
zine of future misery, and the neglect pass ({uite 
unnoticed. A man who gives lii.s daughter an 
elegant set of jewels on her coming of age, is 
counted an indulgent father ; but a man wlio lias 
by his care secured for his girl a perfect set of 
teeth, has done a far better thing for her. 

The first mischief I will notice is croivdhuj. 
Very few jaws have room enough for all the thirty- 
two teeth which will in time demand their places. 
Nothing is more common than to find the teeth .so 
crowded that one or more are pushed out of line, 
and project beyond the others, or lean inward.s 
towards the tongue,- instead of standing perfectly 
upright. And even where there is no siK-,h dis- 


placement, there is sometimes an intense pressure ; 
the teeth are jammed against one another with a 
tightness which is almost incredible to those who 
have not given any attention to the subject. 
Sometimes, indeed, a tooth will turn siileways 
under this severe pressure. Now, in such case.? 
it is simply impos-sible that the enamel can be 
jiroiierly deposited. Tliis hard outer surface is 
tlie life of the tootli, and when it is thin and weak, 
that life must be a short one. As soon as the 
enamel is gone, the inner bone quickly decays, 
until in time the nerve is reached, and then comes 
the acute ]>aiu known as ‘toothache.’ What is 
Wiinlcd in most young mouths is the sacrifice of 
one or two of the weakest teeth, in order to give 
tlie others room to get ..11 the enamel the .system 
can .supply, and thus grow strong. Happy the 
growing lad or girl Avhu has between the teeth 
suflicient space to admit a half-worn shilling ! It 
will be his or her own fault if there is not a good 
.set of teelli in that moutli in aftor-yeai’s. Yet I 
have heard an ignorant nur.so express her dislike 
of a girl’s mouth Avhich had in it this promise 
of exemption from cio'ks and dentistry, witli all 
their tortures. But where there is not room 
enough, it must be made, and as that cannot be 
done by stretching the jaw, the only alternative i.s 
to thin out the crowded teeth, or they will in time 
destroy one another. But p.ipa is often so busy, 
and mamma so tender, that the jiaiuful duty is 
put off, perhaps too long. And .sometimes both 
parents are ignorant of the cruelty which they are 
unconsciously inflicting on tlieir youtlilul charge — 
none the less real bec.ausc unintendecl. 1 am not 
a dentist, and do not wish to he suspected of W'rit- 
ing in tlie interests of that profession ; but my 
own experience has made me very inflexible on 
this point, and when my pets’ mouths shew 
symptoms of being crowded, they have an early 
interview with my good friend Mr Forceps?. In 
too many cases, if' tlie irregularity of the teeth is 
not very striking in appearance— that deity of 
feeble and narrow minds— the irregularity is 
suffered to continue, in miserable disregard of the 
fact that the presence of a few superfluous teeth | _ 
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may insure the ruin of the rest, and cause untold line of the teetk Care should be taken not to 
suffering in after-years. Crowding, then, is the place undue pressure on the bottom of the teeth, 
first point for parents to watch against ajnl especially not to apply the angle of the 

Next of course comes want of cleaning. It is bristles to their necks. A <piill toothpick may 
an unsavoury subject, I grant ; but it cannot be be used with advantage before beginning to clean 
passed over if the question is to be fairly dealt the teeth, to remove anything that has lodged 
with. At the bottom of the teeth, toucliing the firmly ; indeed, its frequent use is desirable, 
gums, may constantly be found a rim of some except at the dinner-table. Add medicines are 
pasty substance, white or yellowish in colour. I extremely injurious to the teeth, and should 
of the mouths of children of course ; grown- always be taken through a glass tube or a straw, 
up sensible people know better than to allow any The old muriatic preparations of iron and steel 
such unpleasant accumulation in their, own. Now' have ruined many a set of teeth. Happily, there 
this substance is the deadly enemy of the teeth, are now solutions of iron which are not acid, 
It is often of a very acid nature, and eats awuj' but which had bettor be promptly washed off 
the enamel most certainly, and not very slow!}', the teeth by rinsing, all the same. 

Let this deposit alone, and the teeth are doomed ; To some readers these remarks may he familiar 
for the ‘ neck ’ of a tooth — the point at which it trutlis ; many others will be but too well aware 
touches the gum — is its weakest part. It is there, of their necessity. The results of ignorance and 
above all, that decay is likely to begin ; and it is neglect in this matter are truly calamitous, and 
just at that point that ‘stopping’ is most difti- very extensive, I do not wish to sec a generation 
cult. Moreover, that deposit is promoted by the | rising up around me of young people who delight 
free use of animal food ; small pieces of the fibre | in ‘ shewing tlieir teeth ’ on every occasion ; but I 
and of the fat cUng around the teeth and got j should be glad to save some of the young from the 
between them, keeping the mischief at work. To j inevitable results of carelessness ; and I see — too 
neutralise this, it is well to rinse the mouth with oftmi— young ]>eople for whom, I am sure, there is 
an alkaline wash, not too strong ; ordinary soda- much future trouble in store. Tlie family doctor 
water being excellent for the purpose, Espe- might often render most valuable service to his 
cially shondd tliis be done at night before I youthful jiatienls by taking more notice of their 
retiring to rest, as the acids of the mouth ' teeth. And he should not content himself with a 
gather strength in the night, and if habitually ' nnire hint ; but if he finds the matter neglected, 
allowed to work undisturbed for eight or nine j should explain its im})ortance, and insist that what 
hours, can do considerable harm. Indeed if the is needful be done. I ho)te this is not beneath 
teeth can only be cleaned once in tlie twenty-four ‘ the dignity of the profession. It ought not to l.'e, 
hours, I unhesitatingly give the preference to the ; All the resources of surgical science are employed 
evening. Let the debris of the day’s work be | to I'cmodj' a liarc-lip ; an important and most 
cleared away, and not left to undergo the chemi- j delicate; ojioration is undertaken to curi; a squint, 
cal changes which are certain to ensue if they .an; ; (Apiiearances again !) Why then .sliould a decay- 
left undisturbed for hours, wdth warmth and mois- ■ ing tooth lie left to infect its healthy neiglilKiur ? 
tore to promote decomposition. The bad taste ' Why should superfluous teeth be allowed to injure 
which is ofteu found in a neglected mouth in ! the whoh; sot ? No one knows so well as a 
the morning may prove to its owmer that tliesc ' ihn’.tor w'hat are the cour equenccs of defective 
cautions are warranted by facts. The unpleasant mastication and imperfect assimilation of food, 
odour issuing from a neglected mouth is only too ' Let him picture to himself the c.hild’s future 
convincing to others. The habit of occasionally ^ sufferings from toothache and neuralgia, oft(;n cul- 
rinsing the mouth during the day is, when prac- i minating in dyspepsia .and hypochondria, and ho 
ticable, of great service. Those who cannot allV>i-d i will scarcely hesitate te order the aid of a good 
expensive toilet preparations wall find that a very j dentist while it can be of real service. Of course 
little plain yellow soap — a mere touch on th;; j tlnue are cases of constitutional feebleness in 
brush — is an admirable suljstitute for costly denti- ' which the teeth would probably decay whatever 
friecs and washes. Indeed I doubt if, as has ' w’as done for them ; but there is also, lieyond 
before been indicated in this Journal, yellow' so:i]) ' question, much preventable mischief and needless 
is not in every way the best substance fur 1 suffering. 


cleaning the teetL 


If this paper has tlie result of directing more 


And now a word or two about improper ways • attention on the part of doctors and parents to 
of cleaning the teeth. Thi.s is eminently a matter ! the children’s teeth, it will not have been written 
in which ‘overdoing is undoing.’ A lad is told ] in vain. Nothing which helps to lessen the sum 
of the evils of neglect, and resolve.s to attend j of human suffering is unimportant ; and on tlie 
to his teeth in future. He buys, or has given ; stamina of the rising race depends the well-being 
him, a brush as hard as wire ; and with this— and i of future; generations. 

perhaps a scouring tooth-pow'der--he rnb.s .away 

wth youthful zeal might and main, at his luct yoUNG LORD PENRITH, 

less teeth. It is like the monks finishing wliat 

the Goths began. The movement is nearly all chapter XEVin. kbfore the magistrate. 
horizontal; the angle of. the hard brush pre-sses, ‘Vert well, Mr Linklater,’ said the capitalist to 
on the necks of the teeth ; the water and the tlie confidential clerk, who, coming down by the 
powder help its action, and the youngster might earliest train that started in the gray dawning, 
almost as well file away at the necks of his teeth, alighted at Hollow Oak with the deed-box, 
He can cut them., by the combined action named lacijuered, patent-locked, and with hinges of extra 
above, as certainly, though not so quickly, as by j strength, in his careful custody ; ‘ I am obliged 
filing. The brush should be soft, and the l ubhing by your punctuality. You had better stajr, 
should be , up and down, as well as along the I though., We are going, this gentleman and myself’ 
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—pointing out Hugh — ‘before a magistrate, and 
you might as well be present as an extra 
witness.’ 

Mr linklater, onf' of those tall, gaunt Aber- 
donians whom the (Jity of Granite sends out to 
do hard work and win hard cash by willing 
labour, was at his chiefs disposal, of course. But 
he looked with no trifling perplexity from his 
employer to the young station-master, and back 
again, as if marvelling ^at connection there could 
be between scrip, shares, and discount, which 
formed the current grist to the mill at Guildhall 
Chambers, and country magistrates. Hollow Oak 
Station, and Hugh the master of that station. 

But Mr Linklater, whose previous civic, experi- 
ences had been eminently unroinantic, and who 
knew more of tare and tret, of agios, caravan, 
commission, bulk-breaking, and other miscella- 
neous items of commerce, than he did of the real 
flesh-and-hlood w’orld outside the doors of a 
counting-house, had soon further cause for w’onder. 
For into the station glided, ghost-like, the wasted 
form and u'^eird face of Gipsy Nan, draped, it is 
true, in squalid garments, quite utilike the pictu- 
resque attire of lier kindred in Spain or the East, 
hut wearing them with a savage dignity such as | 
would have beseemed a prophetes.s of some har- 
hiirian race. She walked direct toward.s Hugh 
Ashton. 

‘Follow me,’ said the gip.sy boldly, ‘son of the 
fled Hand, for I am come to wash the stain of 
blood away! 1 saw tlie shot iired. J saw the 
man stagger, and put his hand to his side, and 
turn hi.s face fronting his enemy, ns a wounded 
stag tun IS oil the dog.s, and then fall. He tried to 
fqKiak ; bul the blood ebbed fast, and Ihc life, with 
it, and he <lid not frame a word. But ho is living 
yet wlio fired the gun, Ha! it will be a bravo 
show when they bring James Grewler back, in 
chains, to Alfriiigham — a br;.ier, when he hang.s 
within the jail walls Dorclicster. Now 1 am 
ready, if you will, to go bef ire your jinlge! ’ 

At another time, Mr Dicker would have proved 
no ]>{itiont listener to (dipsy Nan’s tirade. But 
now he welcomed the woman’s wild word.s, as 
lending vain, able confirmation to tlie story which 
ho and Hugh had to tell. The cajiitalist could 
not doubt that in Ghost Nan he saw the surviv- 
ing .si.ster of the gip.sy emigrant who had died in 
Australia, llulf-craml she certainly seemed to be, 
and there were doubts as to how far her testimony 
would be respected at the Central Criminal Court. 
But, if she were not held a credilde witnes.s in the 
prosecution of Marmaduke Beville’.s real murderer, 
at anyrate her evidence was worth having on 
behalf of George, liis dead brother. 

‘Get her into the fly; it is waiting at the Bcville 
Aram by this time,’ whispered tin; capitalist to 
Hugh ; ‘ and hold her there, by force, if necessary, 
till we get to Marsden Hall. What should I liave 
said, a week ago, if I had been told tJiat 1 sliould 
alight at the door of a country gentleman, and one 
of bur shareholders, in company with a half-mad 
gipsy beggar-woman like this ! ’ 

sir Henry Marsden, Chairman, as Mr Mould 
the Director had truly said, of some. Session^, 
Petty or Quarter, within the shire of Dorset, was 
an active magistrate, and perhaps as favourable a 
specimen of Her Majesty’s justices of the peace 
OB it was possible to light upon. It might truly 
be said of hiifi that he was an estatecl gentleman 


and a baronet if you please, but a magistrate 
before all things. His estate bordered on that of 
Lord Penrith, and would have seemed more con- 
siderable had he not had a lord for his immediate 
neighbour. He had been invited to contest the 
county in parliament. But he- thought little of 
the extent of his acres, and less of the chance of 
recording a silent vote at divisions, in comparison 
with his reputation for being able and upnght on 
the Bench. There were barristers now and then 
in the modest court over which he presided who 
were irreverent enough to express the wish that 
all our legal bigwigs had the sense and patience 
of Sir Henry Miarsden. 

It was perhaps lucky that Sir Henry was the 
magistrate referred to. An ordinary sjjuire might 
have been dull and helpless. A clerical justice, 
or some retired admiral pitchforked into the com- 
mission of the peace, would have boggled over 
every detail, liut the baronet gave tlie whole 
case his best and most courteous attention, and 
such questions as he a.sked were thoroughly to the 
purpo.se. By good fortune the clerk to the m^is- 
trates was in the house, having come over to 
Marsden Hall on county business, and Gipsy Nan 
wjis persuaded to make her affidavit with tolerable 
coherence. There could be no reasonable doubt 
that the Nan, Nana, or Anne Cooper mentioned 
in the gipsy emigrant’s death-bed deposition in 
Au.stralia was the same person as the vagrant then 
jiresent. As little doubt could there exist that 
tlie employer of Salem Jackson, in his treacherous 
theft of the Company’s cash-box at Hollow Oak, 
Avas tlie false steward avIio had plundered Lord 
Penrith, and the, real assiissin ’of Marmaduke 
Beville. 

‘ We. will get this sailor-fellow — this Jackson/ 
said Sir Henry confidentially to Mr Dicker, whom 
he well know by reputation, ‘ immediatel}'^ trans- 
ferred from the care of the borough to the county 
police, and 1 will make a point of seeing him 
liefore 1 sleep. From what you tell me, 1 feel 
sure that he will save himself by revealing all he 
knows ; and I feel equally sure* of the identity of 
this Swart the. Miller of Pen MaAvth, in Cornwall, 
with the James Grewler wJm was steward when 
I wa.s a lad at. Alfriiigham, and who made off 
with a great sum of my lord’s money. Yes, yes ; 
there hud been two generations of the Grewlers, 
stewards, hefove him ; and this young Jamc.s Iwl 
been sent to the uuiversitv at Lord Penrith’s 
expense, for he Ava.s a good scholar ; but he came 
away in di.«gracc, and liis lather was glad to get 
him made steward in his stead, hero. The very 
year after the murder, old Thonia.s Grewler died, 
and this precious son of his levanted ivil.h a large 
sum, I thought he was deatl. But T hope to see 
him committed yet for trial at the assizes.’ 

‘Shall we bang him — the Miller, I moan?’ asked 
Mr Dicker in a low tone, of tlie magistrate. 

‘ I ’m very much afraid not,’ answered Sir 
Henrj' with a smile. ‘1 am speaking now, of 
course, as a private person : but in my opinion 
the scoundrel will save (hat ugly neck of his. 
Juries, you see, are s(imfanii!5h. The thing hap- 
pened long ago. This queer woman’— dropxing 
liis voice still lower -‘is not to be relied upon. 
Any clever counsel for the defence could play 
the bear with her evidence, f^e has sworn to 
her brother’s handwriting, and sworn to her own 
deposition j but I doubt whether twelve men in 
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^ box wouH believe ber ia a matter of life and 
death. And she may never appear at the assizes, 
Why she oame now, as a volunteer, it is hard 
to say ; but perhap she scented out, through some 
secret chaimd of information, what was on foot, 
and chose to have a finger in the pie. But it 
the Miller of to-day, and faithless steward of a 
ooarter of a century back, escapes penal servitude 
ioT the rest of his rascally life, call me a lalse 
pwW ! ’ 

Towards Hugh, the magistrate was not only 
courteous but kind, ‘Allow me, Mr Hugh Beviile,’ 
he said, taking his liaud, ‘to be the first of your | 
neighbours to welcome you, and to greet you by 
your own name. There is an old friendship between I 
our families ; and I knew your father, and your 
xmcle too, poor fellow, in my young days.’ 

One duty, which could not well be deputed to 
a more appropriate person. Sir Henry undertook 
to discharge. He offered to go in person to 
Alfringham, without delay, taking with him the 
proofs of Hugh’s descent, and of George Beville’s 
innocence, and there, through Mrs Stanhope’s 
intermediation, to break the news to the old lord. 

‘You should pity him — your grandfather, I 
mean — Mr l^ville,’ said Sir Henry Marsden, as he 
ordered round his carriage, having first, but vainly, 
pressed his hospitality' on tlie unex 2 >ected visitors. 
‘We, who live near, have seen the canker of 
that mistaken belief poison lii.s whole life.’ 

‘ I do pity him,’ answered Hugh, in softened 
tones, ‘ from my very heart.’ 

Then Sir Ilenry, witlt all the papers in his 
possession, drove olf to Alfringham, promising that 
on the morrow warrants should be is-sued, which, 
duly indorsed by the authorities of the county' 
of Cornwall, would authorise the arrest of the 
Black Miller. Nan stalked off', gho.st-Like, towards 
the Forest, disregarding alike Hugh’s thanks and 
Mr Dicker’s offers of money ; and so soon as tlie 
fly from the Bcville Arm had jolted back to 
Hollow Oak, Mr Dicker took a kind farewell 
of Hugh, and went back, by the next up- train, 
to London, accompanied by his clerk. How strange 
it was to Hugh to find himself back at bis little 
station, and to continue to {lerform his duties of 
routine, while his brain was in a whirl of excite- 
ment ; and when ho remembered that into the 
last few hours had been crowded more of stilling 
news than most of us hear in a lifetime. But 
his work, he felt, was not yet done until the 
murderer of his uncle had been dragged into the 
light of day. 

CHAPTER XLIX.— LORD PENRTTH DIE.S. 

Left alone once more at Hollow Oak Station, 
HugVi began almost to doubt whether the events 
of the last two days were not merely tlie idle 
fancies of a dreamer’s brain. So rapidly had 
one surprise succeeded to another, that a sense of 
tmreality attached even to the recent vindication 
of his father’s name. Hugh felt what we all feel 
when some goal to attain to which we have striv'en 
long is reached at last — a startling contrast between 
the marvellous ease with which succes-s is grasjied, 
and the painful efforts and anguish of hope de- 
ferred that preceded the final tnumpli. Not that 
in Hugh’s case the success W'as even yet certain. 
His gmadfatheFs prejudiced resentment against 
the ^ W had cast off might be impregnable to 


! proof or reason, and Sir Henry’s kindly minion 
prove a failure. It would Iw hard if mstice 
should not be rendered at the last to Geoi^ 
Beville’s memojy, by the father whose, good 
opinion he had desired so ardently to regain, 
and if Lord Penrith should choose to go out of 
the world without a gentle thought or fond word 
for the son who had passed his. life in unmerited 
want and disgrace. 

Houra passed, and no tilings came. Hugh went 
about his duties as usual ; but for once he per- 
formed them with a cold mechanical precision, 
as a sleep-walker might have done. The porter-s 
collected in little knots, whispering to one another, 
and throwing sidelong glances at their official 
superior. Rumour is many-tongued, even at such 
places as Hollow Oak, and it was jiartly gues.'^ed, 
and partly known, that a great change was immi- 
nent in Hugh’s fortunes. It was the dejection of 
his attitude and the anxious look wliich he could 
not conceal, tliat peqdexed the men who u'atched 
him, wondering that sudden prosperity sliould 
bring with it so little joj'. It was dusk already, 
and would soon be night, when through the gloom 
of the winter evening fla.shed the bright lamps of 
a carriage. It was an Alfringham carriage, and 
out of it sprang Dr Bland. 

‘ Mr Ashton — Mr Beville rather,’ said the doctor 
eagerly', ‘ I liave come, at Lord Penritli’s urgent 
wish, to ask you, to implore you to come to iiiiii 
at once. I liave a note too — liere it is — from Mrs 
Stanhope, begging you to lo.se no time. DeLiy 
may be (Iftiigcrous. I will not di.sgui.se from you 
that niy noble jiatient i.s sinking fast. He cannot, 
hiimauiy speaking, live tlirougli the night. Ami 
he cannot die in peace — these are his own words — 
till he lia.s been reconciled to fJeorge Beville’.s .son.’ 

‘I will go,’ an.swered Hugh with emotion. 

‘ Ye.sterday, I must have refused. To-day, 1 c.iu 
cross the threshold of my graridfatlier’.s house with 
no feeling of .anger or ol shame.’ 

A minute more, and the carriage had rolled 
swiftly off towards AUnrighaiu, with Hugh and 
: the doctor. ‘ Is recovery or any improvement in 
Ibis condition iinpo.ssible ?’ a.skcd the former, as 
j they sjied oinvaisls. 

! *• ‘ Quite impussihlc,’ answered Dr Bland, more 
I decisivtdy than pliysician.s can ii.siiaily he hrought 
! to speak. ‘ Fur days it has l.een evident that his 
1 lordshiif.s life hung by a thread; and the emotion 
cau-sed by the new.s Sir Henry brought, gently' us 
it wa.s communicated to him by his sister, causcil 
a syncoiie that lasted long, and u'hich I feared 
would be fatal. Ifis niimi is clear now, and lie 
ha.s rallied .somewhat ; but I am convinced that 
it is but the flicker of exjdring vitality. My 
lord holds on to life for but oue object, now.’ 
The remainder of the short drive was passed in 
silence. 

Alfringham at last ! and. the sound of the wished- 
for wheels liad clearly been anxiously aw’aited, so 
promptly were the wide doors flung open, to 
reveal the lighted entrance-hall within. Hugh, 
guided by Dr Bland, entered, still feeling as 
though all around him stretched a dream-world, 
shadowy and unreal. He scarcely saw the marble 
columns, the polished floor, the gleam of statues, 
or the array of liveried servants to left and right, 
bowing their jjotvdered heads in deference to him 
who, in an hour’s time, perhaps, might be the 
lord of Alfringham. 
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AB seemed real enough, however, though the 
reality wae a strange and sad one; when, after 
traversing a portion of the great house, Hugh 
found himself inducted into the stately chamber in 
which the aged master of so much that the world 
covets, of rank, fortune, splendour, and power, had 
laid him down to die. Mrs Stanhope was there, 
and so was MautT, and both greeted Hugh as he 
came in, but silently and, as it were, timidly. All 
appeared to feel the involuntary awe that impresses 
itself on even the most frivolous when Azracl, the 
Angel of Death, spreads his sable wings above the 
house of the living. There was a solemn hush in 
the old lord’s room. Even the feeble ticking of 
the French clock on the massy cliimney-piece, even 
the feebler tinkle of the charred embers as they 
dropped, ruby-red, from the halt-consumed logs 
blazing on the hearth, could be heard with a paiii- 
ful distinctness. Many waxlights were burning, 
and the curtains of the great bed, carved and 
gilded, were drawn back, so that the face of the 
old lord, almost as wliite as w’ero the pillows on 
which it rested, could be plainly seen. 

The first to break the oppressive silence was the 
dying man. 

‘Stand nearer— nearer to mo, yet — Hugh 
Beville ! ’ he saitl, in a thin, weak voice, but with 
an ineflectual attempt to raise himself, ‘ I am 
glad that you have come, boy — come to forgive the 
old man, before ho goes. I — did your — fatlier — 

cruel injustice, and’ Here his voice failed 

him, ami ho lainted ; and they feared that he was 
(load, imd crowded closer to the bed, while Dr 
T>land made baste to apply remedies. Witli some 
dilliculty the (dd lord was enabled to swallow a few 
drops of the cordial that the physician had poured 
out, and as his eyes slowly unclosed themselves 
they lit on Hugh’s face. 

‘ J was not mistaken, then, ; to tlie likcne.ss,’ 
muttered Lord I’enritli feebly. ‘I thought, at the 
station, tluit it was a s[«iiit come to haunt me — tlie 
spirit of my poor wrongtal boy — but 1 k)iow belter 
now. Vou are very like your fatlier, Ilugli. He 
would have forgiven me, 1 know. Can you do it ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, my lord, I can,’ answered llugh, in a 
softened voice, as be knelt down beside the bed, 
and took the wan weak hand of the aged lord in 
his. ‘ But ill truth there is nothing to forgive, 
only a sad mistake, and a sad estrangement, though 
my father never spoke of you to me otherwi.se 
than with adectioii and respect,’ 

‘Boor vjreorge ! poor (leorgc !’ muttered the old 
peer, as he looked long and fixedly, regretfully, as 
it seemed, at Hugh’s handsome sun-bronzed face 
and manly bearing. His conscience, lulled to rest 
through many years by the dogged conviction that 
he was right in his harsh judgment of the despised 
and discarded younger son, was painfully awake ' 
now, and perhaps he saw (leorge Bevillels gentle i 
goodness of character in a clearer light than ever 
be had done before the family tragedy had been 
played out to the bitter end. Tluire was some- 
thing touching in the very earnestness with which 
the noble owner of Alfringham pleaded for pardon 
— for pardon from the grandson who had grown up : 
as a stranger, amidst toil and adventure, in climes i 
far remote. Lord Penrith had so wrapped and j 
draped himself, through a long lifetime, in the i 
mantle of his pride, that to see him cast it from 1 
him at the last might have melted a sterner lieart 
than that of Hugh Beville. , ( 


^Jfy poor banished boy— I wish I could have 
seen him once again, on this side of the grave,’ 
said the old man, after a pause. ‘But you err, 
Hugh, when you say there is nothing to forgive. 
May Heaven do so. I was wrong. 1 was unjust. 
My wrath blinded me. I would listen to no argu- 
ment — no plea. And all the time I was a dupe ! 
The knave who ate mj bread, and rewarded my 
trust by treachery, he it was who spilled the dear 
blood of my muidered Marmaduke. Sir Henry 
Marsden tells me that Grewler is to bo hunted 
down at once.’ 

‘ The man will be made to answer for his 
crimes, no doubt,’ replied Hugh gently. 

‘Do not spare him!’ exclaimed Lord Penrith, 
with a spark of the fierce energy he had shewn 
in his youtli ; but then his restless gaze, as it 
wandered about the room, fell on Maud’s beautiful 
face, and his mood seemed to change. ‘I had 
forgotten,’ he said, almost humbly. — ‘You too, 
Maud, my dear, have something for which to 
blame your old uncle. You will be no heiress, 
now, dear. Alfringham cannot be yours, as I 
intended.’ 

‘ That will not make me unhappy, dear uncle, 
believe me,’ answered Maud, bending over the 
dying man as he lay; ‘I should have prized it 
only as j'our gift’ 

‘ And,’ said Hugh, looking up, as he knelt 
beside the bed, ‘ if my cousin — I may call her so, 
to-daj'^ — will accept my heart and my love, that 
have been hers since first we met beside the Welsh 
lake, and Alfringham along with them, I shall 
be prouder and happier than ever, in my brightest 
day-dreams, I dared to picture myself.’ 

Maud did not speak. All she did was to turn 
her blushing face shyly towards Hugh, and a 
glorious smile broke forth, for one instant, through 
her tears. B’or an instant only, for then she hid 
her face in her hand.s, and wept afresh, while her 
mother, with fund words of endearment, folded 
her in her arms. 

‘You love her, you say? You would marry 
her ?’ asked the old lord eagerly. ‘ Do you know, 
boy, that in taking her as your wife, you we(l 
no heiress, but a girl, well born, but almost penni- 
less ; that not the Penrith coronet only, but 
Alfringham and all its lands, arc your very own; 
and that you will be, as soon as I am dead, undis- 
puted master here I Do you still wish, knowing 
this, to marry niy niece V 

‘1 have only one answer to make,’ said Hugh 
simply ; ‘ 1 love Maud — Miss Stanhope I have 
always loved, but it was from afar off, as a man 
might love a star in the heaven above him.’ And 
then he apjjroached the wecjping girl, and took 
her unresisting liand. ‘Can you care for me, 
dearest,’ he asked of her, ‘ rough and plain of 
speech as I am V 

Then Maud, allowing her hand to rest in 
Hugh's hand, made answer iu her turn falteringly, 
hut distinctly enough for her low accents to reach 
the ear of the dying man : ‘ Yes, my love, my 
love ! I can care for you ; have cared foi you 
from the first, from th6 first !’ And then she 
hid her head, sobbing, on her mother’s shoulder ; 
and Mra Stanhope, weeping .from mingled sym- 
pathy with her daughter and gri^f for her brothers 
los.s, held out her baud to Hugh. 

.^11 had forgotten Dr Bland, who now glided 
quietly up to the bed, and a^inistered to his 
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noMe patient a few more drops of the cordial 
The old lord’s fading strength revived a little as 
he lay helplessly back among his soft pillows. 

‘ That is weR,* murmured Lord Penrith, looking 
alternately at the two fair young faces before him. 
‘You, my grandson, could not have a sweeter, 
truer wife than dear Maud Stanhope, and I have 
lived to learn that my poor George’s son is a 

worthier lord of Aifringham than Never mind 

that. Hugh looks every inch of a Beville. I don’t 
care a straw for the rest. — But, don’t you think, 
Julia’— this wjis addressed to his sister, and the 
speaker’s mind seemed to have wandered away, as 
the minds of the dying often do, far from the 
dread threshold that must so soon be crossed, far 
from the vague terror that guards the frontiers of 
the unseen world, to trivial matters which have to 
do with this one — ‘don’t you think, Julia,’ con- 
tinued the old lord, in his thin reedy voice, ‘ that 
Hugh is the image of old Sir Beville Beville, 
whose picture hangs on the right-hand side of 
the gallery, between Queeu Mary and Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham ? I never thought that 
George looked like that, and yet the two .are 
so much alike. But I am glad the boy came — 
home.’ 

Home ! It was with unaccustomed tears in liis 
eyes, witli an unaccustomed lightening of the 
muscles of his throat, such as grief brings to a 
strong man used to play his part manfully in a 
world of hard knocks and scant favour, that Hugh 
listened to the old lord’s words. There had been 
a pathos in the last sentence which had dropped 
from those dying lips that had rarely spoken but 
to threaten or command, that told how different 
old kiarmaduke, Baron Peiirith, might have been, 
had his surroundings been different, liad his second 
son but possessed,^ with his own gentle purity of 
soul, the steady fearlessness of Hugh’s more .^elf- 
reliant nature. But it was too late for that 
now. 

‘ Kiss me, Julia ! ’ said the old lord feebly ; and 
his weeping sister bent to touch his pallid cheek 
with her lips. ‘ My will provides yet for you, 
my dear,’ he added, trying to pat her cheek, 
with that contemptuous kindness which may 
through life co-exist with a sincere affection ; 

‘ and you ’ll have a better fellow for a son-in-law 
than that coxcomb Lucius. — Where ’s Maud f Let 
her kiss me too! I meant Aifringham to go to 
Maud ; but it ’s all for the best — the best ! Dr 
Bland, I have heen, like some old king, an uncon- 
scionable time in dying, but I must ask you to 
excuse—— And Hugh ? Not gone ! Take me by 
the hand, boy. I feel as if, while I hold to that 
strong hand of yours, 1 hold to life, I wish poor 
George were here 1 ’ 

Jt really did seem as though old Lord Penrith 
did hold on to life through the grasp which his 
feeble fingers kept of Hugh’s strong right hand ; 
and to the last the old lord strained his failing 
eyes to distinguish the bold, handsome features of 
the gallant young man who was to be his heir, and 
whom he acknowledged to be a fitting representa- 
tive of the ancient stock of which he came. Then 
suddenly, Hugh felt the pressure of the weak , 
fingers t^t clung to his, relax. With a smile 
upon his face— happier, it well may he, than he 
had be^ for five-and-twenty weary years — Lord 
Penrith had sunk back, and, without a struggle, 
died. Then Maud and her mother, weeping, were 


led away ; and Hugh too, slowly and sadly 
went, leaving the room to the solemu hush of 
death. 


PICTURES OF RURAL LIFE. 

The business and bustle of modem life, with the 
drain they make on the nervous energy of the 
worker, render an occasional change of scene 
welcome and necessary. Numberless, however, as 
the pursuits of holiday-seekers may be, it is still 
self-evident that but few gather by mountain-side 
or sea-shore the full harvest of enjoyment pro- 
vided in country life to the observant eye and 
cultured mind. 

We have much jdeasure in drawing attention to 
a volume entitled Wild Life in a Soutfwrn County, 
by the author of the Camekeeper at Home (Lon- 
don : Smith, F.Uler, & Co.), descriptive of rural 
life, by one upon whom the mantle of Gilbert 
White of Selborne seems to have fallen. The 
picture.s of rural life which abound in the book 
are drawir with unusual felicity ; the dweller 
in town is transported by its help at once to 
the by-ways of the country ; the habits and 
appearance of every bird in the hedgerows be- 
come familiar to him ; the animal life of the 
forest is passed in review before him ; in short 
the reader may live through the whole cycle 
of country life, so comjdetely has our author 
sketched its leading aspects. In company with 
oUr author we are brought face to face with 
Nature in both her rough and her plea.sant moods, 
in a southern county of England ; and we feel , 
sure that a country- walk with our frieiul would 
do more for our growing appreciation of Nature, 
than month.s of close study. 

Some of the mo.st charming descriptions here 
given, are those (tf bird-life. Reclining with cur 
friend on the downs, with a noble view of hill and , 
plain before u.s, we note fhe rise, the poise, and 
the descent of that sweetest of aerial songsters 
the lark. In early spring, above the green corn, 
love-making is in full progress ; and far as the 
eye can see, the air seems alive with them. 
Around the maiiy-gabi^.d and thatched farm-house 
of Wick (the southern country farm described 
by the author), tribes of birds have loved to con- 
gregate, building in the iiy and in the eaves, 
the .starlings taking up their abodes in the holes 
around the chimney. In the early summer, the 
latter are continually busy feeding their young ; 
perching too, upon an ash about fifty yards from 
the farm, and chattering to one another in the 
most voluble manner possible, and only singing 
when a companion is within sight. 

The chirj) of the sparrow around the farm-yard 
is ceaseless. In the nesting season they are par- 
ticular to secure tlie most fluffy feathers dropped 
by the fowls. Amongst the ripening com they 
will flutter until they grasp m ear with their claws, 
and bending it down, revel in it at their leisure. 
Where the corn has been levelled by rain, they 
will attack it in hundreds at a time. Every 
sprhag the swallows return to the precincts of the 
farm, repairing their old nests, or building new 
ones, flying around and near the horses and cattle 
for the insects found there. In spite of the 
pity and commiseration drawn forth on behalf of 
poor cock-robin throughout so many generations 
of chil^lren, we have our belief confirmed that he 
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is a most pugnacious fellow, never missing an dry sandy bank, crawlini 
opportunity for a etand*up fight, and choosing the weather comes; the female irequently deposits her 
early morn for his battles. When the thrush has eggs in a manure-heap near the farm-yam. When 
made up his mind to attack the ripe gooseberries discovered by the mowers in the neld they are 
in the garden, he works himself up in an in- killed without mercy ; and they will go the length 
direct way towards them ; the blackbird, on the of telling you that if a man sleep in the fields 
contrary, makes a desperate rush forward, and with his mouth open, a snake will sometimes 
retires about twenty or thirty yards with his crawl down his throat! Snakes also get the 
booty. In the morning he may be seen in the credit of breaking and sucking eggs. Our author 
stream taking his ba^ and splashing the water introduces us to all the varieties found in his 
over himself with immense energy. Then ho neighbourhood, and assures us that a forked stick 
retires to a rail, where he prunes his leathers, is best to catch them with, as it pins the head to 
Our author is never tired in listening to the rich the ground without injury. 

iKiuid notes of the blackbird. ‘ There is,’ he Full as is our gossipy companion of lore, ^n- 
reniarks, ‘ no note so sweet and deep and melo- nected with field and stream and copse, he gives 
dious as that of the blackbird to be heard in us much pleasant insight to matters pertaining 
our fields ; it is even richer than tlie uightiu- to indoor fanri and village life in his southern 
gale’s, though not so varied.’ county. Life there, we are told, moves on with 

The nightingale sings bc.st on a fresh spring but little variety from day to day, from year to 
morning, on the upper and clearer branches of j year. Many home industries are nearly extinct in 
the hawthorn. It may be approached until within the village ; still a few old women gather the stray 
a few yards, when the swell of its throat may Hakes of wool after the sheep-washing in the brook, 
be seen as it pours forth a Hood of melody. The caught in a net spread for the purpose, and manu- 
elm is the favourite tree chosen by the rooks facture stout mops, w'hich are readily enough 
for nest-building, and they shew a marvellous ; bought by the farmers’ wives. The wool is worked 
instinct in selecting the proper boughs and in j up by means of the ancient spinning-wheeL From 
placing the twigs. The young birds quickly gain : the willow-trees of the brook, which are cut and 
the use of their wings, and a few days of diHerenco | split into flexible strips, ladies’ work-baskets and 
may ruin the prospects of the rook-shooters. The endless nick-nacks are made. The making of 
young birds are easily distinguished when the | hurdles for stopping gaps in fields, is another 
shooting is in progress ; the old birds meanwhile , industry ; but we are told that the master- 
rising ni the air out of reach. A few leaden I carpenters in the large towns have undersold their 
pellets will pick them off; and he who handles j village competitors. The wheelwright and the 
them is mercifully warned regarding the vermin ^ blacksmith are always busy. Besides the tinker, 
which covers them. As late as July the young • the cobbler has a good time of it too, the rough 
crows— as big ami black as their parents — may be ; damp roads reiiuiring a home-sewed hoot to keep 
seen in the Helds, receiving lessaons from them : the feet dry. Gleaning in the fields in aatumn, 
how and where to feed. Hooks have their spi'ciul ■ though it has declined much, is still practised, 
haunts and feeding-groumls, ind observe certain 1 The cottagers, next to their gardens, love plenty 
rules whi(;h are handed dexn from generation to ; of out-housing, and sheds where they may store 
generation. Thousands of them will act in concert, j wood, lumber, vegetables, &c., a fact which is 
and ns if in obedience to a certain word of coin- j sometimes forgotten when the modern labourer’s 
luand. I cottage is built. 

We feel, in reading the descriptions of rabbits ; The descriptions given by tbe author of the 
at iday near tlie warren ; of fiureting ; how to ; older 8he])herds, remind us of the realism of 
secure a coru-crake in tlie mowing-grass ; the ; 'riionias Hardy in Far from the Madding Crowd. 
description of a spaniel and hedgehog ; of the ] While more observant than the older labourer, the 
snakes in the field, and the water-fnwi by the | shepherd knows every field in the parish, the soil, 
lake, that the w'riter’s sympathy wdth animate : aiul what weather suits it best. His books are the 
and inanimate nature is as close and syin- open lields and the hill-side. His knowledge and 
pathetic as that evinced by ( rilbert White or , fidelity are chiefly put to the test in lambing-time, 
the Baaff Naturalist. The gambeds of the rabbit i The modern greatcoat is now taking the place of 
afford him real pleasure to watch, lie will | the ‘ smock-frock ’ with him ; wdiile the aged men 
tell you, if you wisli to look I’or wild-flowers, .stump along the country road with their great 
that a much better place than the open field is ; umbrella slung over their shoulders with a piece 
the narrow uncultivated strip beside the hedge. . of tar cord, and their staff projecting six or eight 
There in season you may find the white convol- inches above the hand. The Lady-Day fair and 
vulus, the scarlet poppy with the black centre, the Jlichaelmas fair are the standard holidays of 
and the pink pimpernel. the farm maid-servants, affording a capital op^or- 

A walk across the downs, upon a green track tunity for the men and Avomen of the neigh- 
which must have been a military road, carries hourhoocl to exchange the news and see the sights, 
our author, in imagination, to the time when the Previous to Christmas, mumming, the singing of 
fierce Dane carried fire and slaughter inland, or carols, and instrumental music, are often engaged 
to the time when the eagles and chariots of old in and practised. 

Borne passed along it. With a crook to pull Nathaniel Hawthorne would have found him- 
down tne branches gradually without injuring .self at homo in the homestead of Wick Farm, 
them, we go a-nutting, and are told how to enjoy which has been occupied by six or seven genera- * 
the full flavour of the fruit on the spot, 5ur tions of the same family. Memories of past 
friend has something to say about the bees in have accumulated aroiind it ; ^covered with brown 
the garden, the haunts of the butterfly and the thatch it stands hidden and retired amongst tr^ 
wasp, the toad and the fox. The snake hives the , AWth cherry and pear against its wall of subdued 


when brl^t 
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Inick. The soMd fqvoitnre within is stiff and 
angolar with quiet XMwks and corners, and over 
all a suggestion of floweiy peace and silence. The 
oaken cnpboards contain a few pieces of old china. 
The lumber-room contains ancient carved oaken 
bedsteads ; linen presses of black oak with carved 
panels ; a rusty rapier, a flintlock pistol, and a 
yeomanry sabre which was used by the farmer in 
riding forth in the turbulent days. The parlour 
mantel-piece is always decorated with flowers in 
their season — in spring with hough.s of liorse- 
chestnnts, lilac, blue-bells, or wild hyacinths ; in 
summer with nodding grasses, roses, and sweet- 
brier; while in autumn, two rosy apples may be 
seen gracing ;the shelf, and the corners of the 
looking-glass decorated with ripe wheat. In glass 
coses are preserved the various animals which may 
have been shot on the farm — two stuffed king- 
fishers, a polecat, a white blackbird ; over the 
doorway there is a fox’s head, and a badger’s skin 
lies across the back of the arm-chair. The walls 
are adorned with two old hunting pictures, crudely 
and hardly executed. 

The mistress of the house still observes the 
good old habit of baking ; she can make all kinds 
of preserves, besides cowslip, elder-berry, and ginger 
wines. When the anxieties of harvest are over, 
the people of the farm can spare a day or two for 
the occasional picnics which take place while the 
sun is still warm and the sward dry. Although the 
farmer is independent of a landlord, he yet gives, 
by way of compliment, the first of the shooting 
to a neighbouring land-owner, and loses nothing 
by his liberality. From November until the end 
of January the farmer usually carries his double- 
barrelled gun, for a chance shot at gTound-garne 
or wild-fowl. About Christmas-time the tradi- 
tional four-and-twenty blackbirds are shot, aud 
baked in a pie ; an apology for a social gathering, 
with cards and music. Some of the better-class 
farmers who keep hunters, ride constantly to the 
hounds; whilst the local steeple-chase, whither 
flock crowds of labouring people, is the most 
popular gathering of the year. And when the 
auctioneer is called iu, as he is very frequently 
nowadays for the sale of lambs, young short-horns, 
or standing crops, a great dinner is prepared, at 
which sherry takes the place of ale. 

The summer day begins very early at Wick 
Farm-house ; at half-past two iu the morning, the 
swallows begin to twitter faintly below the eaves ; 
by three o’clock the cuckoo is calling from the 
meadows, and the mower is whetting his scythe 
while the day is cool and the dew on tlie grass. 
Between three and four the thrushes have begun to 
sing in the copse at the corner of the field ; shortly 
afterwards may be heard the shoes of the milkers 
clattering in the court-yard ; then their voices may 
be heard crying to the cows in the meadow, ‘ Coom 
up! Ya-hoop!’ as they troop to the milking- 
place. The household breakfasts begin about hall- 
past six ; between eleven and twelve is luncheon- 
time ; and dinner comes on about four o’clock. By 
six o’clock, work is over, the women having been 
allowed to leave the fields half an hour earlier, 
to prepare their husbands’ supper. 

The associations connected with a wagon are 
pleasantly described by our author ; the child 
rides in it, as a treat, to the hayfield with liis 
father; then the lad walks beside the leader, 
visiting the market-town for the first time ; whesi 


manhood arrives he takes command of the wagon ; 
when he is married, it brings home bis own furni- 
ture ; and perhaps his own children in turn ride 
in it. When old and weak-kneed, it carries him 
in pity to the neighbouring town, and eventually 
may carry him to the churchyard on the hiU. 

The book, of which we have given but an 
imperfect sketch, is a most refres)jiiug one to read. 
The author seems to combine the observant eye of 
Frank Bucklaud with the natural raciness of 
Gilbert White. Like his firmer work,’ the Oame- 
keeper at Home, the present one is penned in a 
simple natural way, which carries the reader away 
into rural by-paths never before trodden by him, 

THE DAY YOU’LL DO WITHOUT ME. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— -CHAPTER I. 

The day was full of the sweetness dnd light, 
the glory and warmth, that only summer can shod 
over and extract from the land. Down to the 
left of the verdure-covered old vicarage-house — 
where the chief action of the story 1 am relat- 
ing took place — broad meadow-lands lay bathed 
in a purple haze— purple haze that spoke of 
intense heat in the open, and that mode even the 
self-absorbed young pair under the trees on the 
lawn, grateful for the shelter afforded them. Any 
one who had seen them there would have seen 
the naturalness of such self-absorption, and at tlie 
same time have felt sorry for it. For though the 
dawning liking between them was ‘natural,’ it 
was not fit. The girl was the third daugliter 
of a poor country parson, who eked out a slender 
professional income by taking punils. The boy 
was the highly prized son of a noble house. Aud 
still they were allowed to be together ! 

The young fellow of seventeen, though he had 
not come to his full heritage of manly beauty yet, 
was a very worthy idol, so far as appearam^es 
went, for a young girl to set up and worship. He 
had the slender, clearly defiileu, delicate form and 
features that belong to the handsomest race in the 
world — the English aristocracy. There was a look 
of ‘ breed’ about him that was unmistakable — that 
look that is never seen unless blood and culture 
have aided in producing it. What wonder, then, 
that May Baron contrasted him with the well-to-do 
young farmex's in her father’.s parish ; and having 
done that, erected an altar iu her heart) whereon 
she worshipped Lionel Hastings uncexisingly ! Slio 
was supremely happy this morning, for her mother 
had given her a half-holiday to dispose of as she 
pleased. That excellent mother, on household 
cares intent, quite believed that she would go off 
for a stroll in the woods with some girl-friend, as 
it had been her wont to do from her childhood. 
But Lionel magnificently ordered her to ‘stay and 
read poetry to him under the weeping-willow 
and she wxis only too pleased to obey him. 

The sunbeams fell down like scattered gold 
through the leaves, fell down flickeringljr on the 
two young heads ; the boy’s covered with crisp 
curls of dark-brown ; the girl’s crowned with such 
golden tresses as oxily fall to the lot of one woman 
in a thousand. The masculine head reposed com- 
fertably on the boy’s own folded arms. The 
feminine one was bent down over a volume — a 
collection of miscellaneous poetry — from which she 
was reading lines aud verses at random. 

‘ This is very jolly!’ Lionel said languidly, for 
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the heat was sulwkiing hiio. His only reason 
for speaking at all was that May had kept her 
violet eyes cast down on her book for a long 
time, and he liked to look at them often. 

He had his ‘taste’s desire’ at once. Without 
a moment’s tantalising delay, she lifted her silken 
fringes obediently, and bent her honestly adoring 
gaze upon him, gs she said sympathetically : ‘ Yes ; 
isn’t it 1 No lessons, and such sunshine!’ 

‘And you so jolly pretty!’ he cut in with a 
vast increase of energy. Then he withdrew one 
arm from under his head, and flung it round 
her slender waist ; slender certainly, for though 
May was sixteen, she was symmetrically and 
perfectly formed. ‘ Now, you may go on reading,’ 
the young sultan said, as May acknowledged his 
caress by saying : ‘ Oh, dear Lionel !’ A rosy 
colour flushed the girl’s face. The thought that 
perhaps she ought not to let Lionel Hastings treat 
her as he might his sisters, crossed her mind, and 
clouded her happiness for an instant. Then in 
her purity and innocence, she blamed herself for 
even that thought, condemning it to herself as 
‘dreadful.’ Then in her confusion she began 
reading at random, selecting by chance the very 
poem she ought not to have selected. It was 
an American poem, written by an anonymous 
author, and deserves to be more widely known 
than it is. One verse ran thus : 

You call me true and tender names. 

And gently twine my tresses ; 

And all the while my happy heart 
Keats time to your caresses. 

You love mo in your tender way ! 

1 answer as you let me ; 

But oh ! there comes another dajr — 

The day that you ’ll forget me ! 

Her voice had faltered more than once in the 
reading, and he liad watchei. her confusion, and 
enjoytsl it with half-laughing malice. Boy as he 
was, he knew so vvelV what was in this young girl’s 
heart. He thoroughly understood her sudden 
.shame, and perfectly reali-sed how keenly the 
dread that he might go away and forgot her, cut 
May Baron. j 

‘ Look at me, pet ! ’ he said with sudden 
authority. 

‘1 — I am looking for something else to read,’ 
she stammered. 

‘ Look at me, and confess ! Aren’t y<ni sorry 
you read those lines, because they describe your 
own situation anil feelings to a certain degree 1 ’ 

‘ Lionel, don’t be so rude and cruel.' 

He had taken her chin in his hand, ajul turned ■ 
her face towards him. And she knew that her 
face was telling the truth, that she loved liim 
much 1 ‘ ^ly own pel ! ’ he said, more softly 

and seriously, ‘ I shall never go away and forget 
you — trust me for that..’ Then he reared himself 
up, and kissed the little face that was rich with 
happy blushes now ; and May wa.s well content to 
believe him. ‘ I shall have you painted by Millais,’ 
be said presently, lying back and regarding her 
critically. 

‘ Shall you I ’ She was alight with pleasure at 
the way in which he was assuming the right to 
direct her and manage for her in the future. 

‘ Who is Millais ? Is he any one I ought to know 
about ? ’ 

‘ He ’s one of the greatest painters alive,’ ho said 


with reproving gravity. *I don’t know that I 
shouldn’t put him at the top of the list of English 
painters, if it weren’t for Leighton’s conflicting 
claims. Of course you ought to know about him, 


I on to tell her that Millais had painted hie two 
sisters, both of whom were great beauties and 
celebrated belle.s, and both of whom were married 
to peers of the realm. ‘ They were the youngest 
brides of their respective seasons,’ he added. ‘ Ida 
was only sixteen.’ 

‘ Sixteen 1 my age 1 ’ she exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. 

‘ Yes, by Jove 1 you are sixteen. But my sister 
Ida looked much more of a woman. She had no 
end of offers ; but my mother knew that St John 
would come on at the end of the season, so she 
kept Ida free.’ 

‘ It was lucky your sister Ida didn’t care for any 
of the others,’ she suggested timidly. 

‘ She did though. She was an awful goose about 
a ftdlow called Bartie Friel ; but he hadn’t the 
needful. The best of it is that he’s St John’* 
cousin, and introduced St John to Ida. He thought’ 
— the boy paused, and laughed lightly at the 
absurdity of it — ‘that Ida would mn old St John’s 
liking, and get him to give Bartie something good ; 
but Ida won something more than old St John’s 
Hlcitif / — she won the title and coronet.’ 

‘ And his heart ?’ 

‘His heart! I don’t know about that; he’s 
popularly suppo.sed to have lost his heart thirty 
years ago to my mother.’ 

‘ Then be must be quite old ? ’ May que.stioned 
in angry suriirise. ‘ Tell me, Lionel, is he quite 
old and gray I ’ 

‘ Of course he is. He’s fifty, and Ida’s eighteen.’ 


in angry suriirise. • ieli me, Bioiiel, is lie quite 
old and gray I ’ 

‘ Of course he is. He’s fifty, and Ida’s eighteen.’ 

‘ Poor thing 1 ’ May ejaculated with honest pity. 

‘Very few people speak of Lady St John as 
“poor thing,” I can tell you,’ he said, laughing. 
‘She’s the leader of about the best coterie in 
Loudon.’ 

‘ Poor Mr Friel then,’ she then said softly. 

Tlie boy’s luce clouded. ‘Bartie Friel is’' — — 
lie stopped himself abruptly. 

And she asked with interest : ‘ Is w'hat ? ’ 

‘ Never mind ; I can’t tell you, pet. Something 
you ought not to hear till you ’re a fashionable 
lady,’ he added liall’ snoeringly ; then he ended by 
saying : ‘He’s not half such a good fellow as old 
St Jolm alter all.’ 

They we.re summoued to luncheon soon after 
this ; and May went in dreamily, her head being 
full of faint outlines of the romances in real life of 
which Lionel’s sister Ida was the heroine. 

The dining-room of the picturesque vicarage 
was as dreary an apartment as drab furniture 
and dingy papered walls could make it Nature 
had done a great deal for the room, by throwing 
garlands of blush-roses and French honeysuckle 
across the lattice-windows ; and through these floral 
shades the sunbeams fell in the dancing, graceful 
way in which sunbeams do play through leaves. 
But alas ! all beauty and grace came to an ‘end 
hero. The coarse, cruile, time-worn, children-torn 
furniture could not be beautified e\eu by tha. 
sunbeams. We are so apPto accuse the mistress 
of a house of ‘ want of taste,’ Jf her surroundings 
are ugly and stiff and soiled. But how can a 
\yoman with an empty purse and full hands drape 
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witwioxfB aitistitaUy, tmd j^oli^h up her household 

d s perpetually ! IVjor Mrs Baron most certainly 
. mjt solved tixe difficult problem of how this 
was to be done. She had seen things fade and ; 
grow more aSxd more dilapidated year by year, 
and had made strenuous efforts to repmr them. 
But repairing is not replacing, and things had 
befen meagre even at the beginning ; so now it 
was but a small wonder that an air of dull 
though decent poverty should reign over every- 
thing inside the house. 

It may be asked: ‘But witli daughters who were 
grown up, should the taste of beautifying, or of 
attempting to beautify, have been left to the 
already over- worked mother and manageif 1 ’ The 
answer is simple enougliu The two elder girls were 
wearing their way through the world as gover- 
nesses. And May’s education was incomplete, she 
being only sixteen. Truth to tell, May had never 
troubled her handsome little head about any of 
these shortcomings of her home, before this 
awakening day. But now when she sat down 
to luncheon, something about the arrangement of j 
the table, something about the dinginess of the 
room, struck her as being sordid and utterly | 
inharmonious ; utterly out of keeping with the j 
retinement that surrounded Lionel Hastings like 
an atmosphere. 

Her meditations on tliis subject were put to ! 
flight abruptly. Her father spoke in ugiUted ' 
tones — tones which the poor wife knew so well 
portended fresh anxieties, fresh struggles, fresh 
combats with poverty. ‘Lionel, I have had a 
letter from Lady Hastings this morning ; she 
thinks that the sooner you go to* Oxford tlie 
better,’ Mr Baron’s voice trembled very obvi- 
ously. Lionel’s ‘going to Oxford’ meant the 
direct loss of three hundred a year to the poor i 
over-wrought vicar of Balton. j 

It is needless to recapitulate here all that was • 
thought and felt and said, after the key-note of | 
separation had been struck. In the midst of the j 
boy’s natural delight at the proposed change, there ; 
was a nang of regret at the idea of parting with j 
May. Pleasure and sorrow were delicately biended \ 
in his heart, and they filled the situation with i 
emotional interest. But in May’s heart it was all ' 
pure sorrow, unraixed with any pleasurable sensa- J 
tion at alL He was leaving her, going to Oxford ; 
going to be ‘a man,’ going to ‘begin life;’ and 
in tnese facts he found compensation for leaving 
her. But she only felt that she was losing him ! 
For her, there was no compensation either in the j 
present or the future. Lionel was going away ! 
With the bashfulness of a girl’s fnrt love, she 
never once thought of censuring him ever so 
dightly for not feeling this approaching sejiaration 
painfully, as she felt it. It was natural, she told 
herself, that boys should long for and revel in j 
the commencement of their emancipation from the 1 
trammels of their boyhood. Especially was it j 
natural that Lionel should do so. Light as her ! 
father’s rule over the lad was, still it was rule, 
and Lionel was bom to be ‘ free,’ if ever human 
being was so. Thus she, reasoned and argued 
against her regret at his going, and went on 
regretting it just the same. The positive differ- 
ence which would be' necessitated in the house- 
hold arrangements by the loss of Jthat sum, which 
Lionel represented to her mother, never occurred 
to her. She was too young and loving aiM 


thoughtless to cumber heroelf with domestic cares, 
or take thought for the morrow of domestic life. 

It did not occur to Lionel that he ought to say 
something more definite than he had said to the 
girl, whose whole horizon was darkened by the 
thoughts of his d^rture. He had meant loyally 
and lovingly ; and so, when he kissed W on the 
lips, and put a little gold ring on her finger, he 
thought he had done all that was needful. When 
the time came for him to marry — ^fellows of his 
‘order’ married early — he shodli marry May, of 
course. Meantime it was useless to talk about it. 
And May relied unconsciously upon the fidelity 
he did not plead ; but still (thought far more im- 
patiently about that ‘ meanwhile ’ than he did. 

At last the day came for them to say good-bye, 
and the boy went out into the world ; when a 
thousand fresh interests sprung up like flowers in 
his path, making it beautiful. And May went 
about the old vioarage-house and grounds as of 
old, and found the days very long and event- 
less, now that there was no Lionel to brighten 
them. 

Lady Hastings wrote a courteous letter to Mr 
Baron, thanking him for the care and attention 
he hufl bestowed upon her son. And Lionel him- 
self wrote a nice note to May during his first terra 
— a note which May prized next to her twisted 
gold ring ; though there wfis little in it .save an 
account of his feats on the river, and of the prowess 
of a certain well-pedigreed bull-dog pu{x She 
aiKSwercd it with all the frank confidence of a 
child— ail the hearty, loving sympathy of a 
woman. And then it ended. 

Gradually the old vicarage-house and all the 
occupants (ff it faded from his mind. Life was 
full of bright promise for him, an<l he had no 
time to look back. He finished his college career 
with more than credit. He was a touch more 
than clever, and his impetuosity .stood him in 
stead of perseverance, and carried him web on 
the road he had chosen. By the time lie was 
five-and-twenty he had done such good service to 
government by the subtlety, skill, and energy with 
which ho had carried through a ilelicate negotia- 
tion abroad, that government recognised his claims 
munificently, anil gave l.'im an important .and 
highly .salaried home appointment. In fact Lionel 
Hastings had made his mark, and tlie mothers of 
daughters regarded him kindly. 

The years had flown with him, the eight years 
that had passed since he had said good-bye to 
May Baron, and ])romi.sed never to forget her. 
But they laid not flown with her. 

THE INNS OF COURT. 

The four Inns of Court — that is to say, Lincoln’s 
Inn, the Middle Temple, the Inner Temple, and 
Gray’s Inn — combine to form what is in fact the 
legal university of England— if by the word uni- 
versity we may imply an examining body which 
has framed specific regulations for the admission 
of students, the ‘ keeping of terms,' the conduct of 
examinations, and the granting of degrees. Of the 
history of the Inns it is not our purpose to write ; 
and on that subject indeed, very little could be 
said within the limits of a magazine article ; but 
we may perhaps effect a useful end if we confine 
ourselves to roughly sketching the process by 
which a layman becomes a barrister. 
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Firstly^ then, it haa been decided that evetry 
person^ not otherw’iae disqaalihed, who has |>aBsea 
a public examination at any university within the 
British dominions, is entitled to be admitted as a 
student of any of the four Inns of Court with- 
out passing a preliminary examination ; but no 
attomey-at-law, solicitor, writer to the signet, or 
writer of the Scotch courts, proctor, notary-public, 
clerk in Chancery, and certain other professional 
men, shall be a<^iutted as a student at any Inn of 
Court until such person shall have entirely and 
boM fi<le ceased to act or practise in any of the 
capacities above named or described ; and if on the 
rolls of any court, shall have taken his name off 
the rolls thereoh The Society of Lincoln’s Inn 
also requires that the candidate shall not he a 
person who is in trade ; and a declaration to the 
effect must be' signed before further progress can 
be made. The aspirant then signs and delivers to 
tlie steward or treasurer of the Inn a formal state- 
ment of his wish to be admitted as a student ; 
paying for the form on which he makes sucli state- 
ment the sum of one guinea ; and the declaration 
of fitness must be vouched for by two banisters, 
and approved of by the Treasurer or by two 
Benchers of the Inn. Supposing the candidate 
never to have passed a pulilic examination at any 
British university, he must forthwith present him- 
self before the Board of Examiners appointed by 
the four luus, and demonstrate to their satisfaction, 
botli by writing and vM voce if necessary, that 
he posscsse.s u competent knowledge of the English 
and Latin languages and of English history. 

Having passed hi.s examination, the candidate is 
admitted, and pays five guineas for the right of 
attending during his studentship the lectures of 
four professors appointed by tlie CouiiciL He also 
pays other sums, which vary at each Inn. If he 
bi’come a member of Lincol: s Inn, these include a 
‘due’ of eight pounds e’eveii and sixpence on 
admission, twenty-^lve pounds two and sixpence 
for slaiup.s on admission, and one hundred pounds 
as a tle])usit, to be returned on call to the Bar or 
on leaving the Inn, on payment of all arrears of 
commons, &c. The last payment may be avoided 
l)y the (execution by third parties of a bond for the 
amount ; but as the fees on call come to nearly a.s 
much, there is but little to choose between the two 
methods, for sooner or later, a hundred pounds 
must be paid. These are necessary disbursements ; 
but they do not by any means repre.scnt the total 
expense to which the student renders himself 
liaole ; for, ex(;cpt for the mere grains of legal 
instruction he may obtain at the public lectures 
of the four professors of Jurisprudence, Common 
Law, Equity, and the Law of Ke;il and Personal 
Property, he has not yet contracted for his 
technical education. Still, it should be noted that 
no one need go either to lectures or to chambers 
unless he thinks fit ; and that so long as the 
student is able to pass his examinations previous 
to call, he may obtain his knowledge from what- 
ever source is most convenient to him. He must, 
however, in all cases pay the lecture-fee of five 
guineas. 

So much for the process by which a man may 
educationally qualify himself ior the final examina- 
tion and call to the Bar ! Even more important 
is the process of formal qualification, mio has 
not heard of the ordeal of ‘eating dinners V To 
him who would be a barrister, food for the ' 


body is as nece^ry as food for the mind ; but 
while the Council of Le^ Education cares not 
whence the mental pabulum is derived, it most 
strictly exacts that at least a certain amount of the 
physical dietary must be partaken of within the 
Hall of the Inn to which the student is attached. 
The inexorable regulations prescribe that, with 
insignificant exceptions, ‘ every student shall have 
kept twelve terms before being called to the Bar.* 
The rule might have been made by Epicurus, for 
it means in plain language that no student shall 
be called to the Bar until he has eaten a certain 
number of dinners at his Inn. In the case of 
members of an English, Scotch, or Irish university, 
this necessary number is three per term ; and in 
that of other students, six ; so that the miserable 
man who, not being affiliated to a university, 
would aspire to be a barrister, must first eat no 
fewer than seventy-two dinners, as served for him 
by an unsymjiathetic cook. 

Of these dinners a volume might be written, 
nay, two— one of complaints and one of praises. 
At Lincoln’s Inn, the huge Hall is traversed at 
the north end by a table, at which dine the 
Benchers in august state, separated from the vulgar 
crowd of barristers anti students by an array of 
sideboards. Then, also running from east to west, 
arc two tables dedicated to the apprentieii, or 
barristers aforesaid ; and lastly, running from north 
to south, are several tables for students. Dinner 
is at half-past five on week-days, and at five on 
Sundays ; and about ten minutes before dinner- 
time the Hall begins to fill. As the student or 
barrister enters by the south door, he is received 
in the lobby by a servant, who relieves him of 
his stick and coat, and by another who robes him 
in a gown, the property of the Inn. In the Hall 
he probably finds a friend or two, with whom he 
arranges to ‘make a mess that is to say, to dine, 
or as others phrase it, ‘ to make! a table ; ’ and 
with them he stands talking with his hat on, 
until, as the clock strikes, the head-butler solemnly 
marches to the west end of the long sideboard, 
and by means of three blows of a hammer, exhorts 
to comparative silence. ‘ Making a table ’ consists 
in four men agreeing to dine together and taking 
possession of two places on each side of one 
of the long ‘ boards the four sets of knives and 
forks thus forming a stiuare. At the students’ 
tables, he who sits at the north-west corner is 
captain of the mess, and in him is the right of 
deciding what wine shall be drunk by himself and 
his friends, unless some one chooses to ask for 
port, in which case port must be brought. Other- 
wise, ou ordinary occasions the choice lies between 
two bottles of vin ordinaire — and very ordinaire 
it is — or one bottle of good claret, or one bottle 
of sherry between the four, beer ad libitum being 
forthcoming as well 

Dinner is seldom quite punctual ; but in due 
course the bead-butler goes again to the side- 
board, and with great empressement announces : 
‘Benchers, gentlemeul’ whereupon every one in 
Hall respectfully rises. The dons enter, in Ijidiau 
file unless guests are present, by the north door, 
bowing as they come ; and then all remain stand- 
ing for a minute until the head-butler once more 
raises his voice and cries* ‘Silence, gentlemen, if 
you please.’ This is the signal for the chaplain 
to ask a blessing. Forthwith every knife and fork 
begins operations, unless, of course, there be soui), 
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in which caae the num utting on the left of the 
eaptein of tiite uese helps himself firsts ami then 
passes the ladle to the right. The same plan is 
pursned with fish. But for the captain himself is 
reserved the privilege of first cutting the joint 
which follows, end of then passing it on, always to 
the right A butler has meanwhile placed the 
wine on the table ; and he who sits on the captain’s 
right is the first to taste it, as also he is the first to 
partake of the dish — generally a fruit-tait — which 
sncceeds the joint. 

The method in which the wine should be passed 
is somewhat complex, and there are, we imagine, 
but few students who clearly understand how it 
should be done. One rule, however, it is advis- 
able to remember. As a man hands the decanter 
to his neighbour for the first time, ‘ he begs to be 
allowed the honour of taking wine with him ; ’ 
and the omission of this custom is the infallible 
sign of a freshman. But all the Inns — an<l Lin- 
coln’s Inn especially — are nests of venerable 
customs, the propriety and the antiquity of which 
may not be disputed ; and though fines for non- 
obi^rvance of them are no longer the fashion, 
they still exist, and will doubtless continue to 
flourish. 

One night in each term is called Grand Night ; 
and on that occasion a somewhat better dinner { 
than usual is provided, and guests— usually legal { 
and political celebrities invited irrespective of, 
party — dine with the Benchers, who, if there be I 
any truth in rumour, not only ‘ fare sumptuously I 
every day,’ but absolutely ‘ aldermaiiise ’ on these j 
festivals. For their banquet they pay nothing ; ' 
barristers paying half-a-crown ; and students a i 
guinea for the first six in each term, and two 
shillings per dinner afterwards ; and in all cases I 
w'ine is included. | 

Dinner over, the head-butler again implores 
silence, and the chaplain says grace, releasing the 
students, who immediately depart, but causing 
no emotion in the Benchers and barristers, who ' 
still sit at their leisure. The interval between 
the blessing and the grace is usually an hour ; but 
after the great body of students lias departed, two 
or three usually remain ‘ to be introduced to the 
Bar-table,’ in accordance witli the si»ecial regula- 
tion of the society, which exacts that ‘ no student 
can be called to the Bar who has not been three 
times introduced to the Bar-table after dinner, 
once in each of three different terms ; and one of 
such introductions is to be in the List year before 
his call to the Bar.’ The ordeal is not very 
trying ; for it principally consists in the student 
walking rapidly between the two Bar-tables, 
whereat sit some fifty inattentive or preoccupied 
legal luminaries ; but before undergoing it, he 
has to renew his declaration that he does not 
fill any disqualifying office, and to certify that he 
is not in trade. 

The necessary expenses previous to call aie at 
Lincoln’s Inn something Lko one Imndred and 
fifty pounds. At the other Inns the total i-^, we 
believe, generally less, amounting to about one ' 
hundred and twenty pounds* Further expenditure ' 
on books, &c. may very easily raise the cost of 
■^eing called to the Bar to three hundred i»ounds ; 
a sum exclusive of the* cost of living during the j 
twelve terms whichf have to be kept. Yet the 
Inns axe crowded with students, and never, j 
probably, were so many men called to the Bai i 


in one ;fear m during 187A Xtegal business is 
always increasing, and it is an undoubted fact 
that, as the practice is simplified, so the number 
of cases, both litigious and otherwise, grows 
proportionately greater. We have no longer many 
i of those old family Chancery suits which bled our 
grandfathers to death ; but' by way of compensa- 
tion, we find that nowadays ncjwly every man 
wlio will ‘ have the law ' on his neighbour, has 
dealings with a solicitor, and throuj'h him with a 
barrister. For every one, stwe for iMirristers and 
their providers, the question is so serious a one, 
that our advice to all who are litigiously disposed 
is— think twice before ‘going to law.’ 


INDIAN SNAKE-STORIES. 

I WAS a passenger on board the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer Medina; one among several 
young fellows who had started in various capa- 
cities on our ‘ trial trip ’ to India. NVe had en- 
countered some rather rough weather after quitting 
the Red Sea, but that was all over ; we had had 
favouring gales for several days, and were now 
within twenty-four hours or so of Bombay. Our 
promised land was almost in view ; w<* were full 
of its many and varied attractions ; all the dark 
colours had vanished from our picture, and om' 
imaginations were kindled by the recollection of 
all we had read and hear«l ; and we longed to 
realise for ourselves the new and strange experi- 
ences which we hoped were in store for us. Jndia 
and Indian matters were now the staple topics of 
conversation ; those going out for tin* fiist time 
were eagerly seeking information on many ])omt3 
from the ‘old stagers’ among their lellow-pa«- 
sengers ; and some of these worthies uerc a little 
inclined to inqirove the opportunity, and treat the 
‘griffins’ — as the new-comers are u-,ually called -- 
to not a iew travellers’ tale.s. For my own part, 
I had made several good friends among the old 
Anglo-Indians on board, had learned much Irom 
them of practical importance to myself, and had 
listened to many a cajiitai anecdote on matteis 
relating to social life, and to hnuting and tra- 
velling exj»erieuces. 

It was our last evening but one in the Malina, 
and a group of us were silting on deck after dinner, 
enjoying the pleasant light breeze that was blow- 


ing, chatting over the various incidents of the 
voy.ige, and discussing the probabilities and possi- 
bilities that awaited some among us in our new 
home. Elephant-hunting and tiger-shooting were 
jiassed in review ; and some anecdotes of rather a 
thrilling nature were related. 

‘The big game are getting very much shot 
down,’ remarked an old Judge, wlio had been 
many years out. ‘ Tigers are ipiite 8carc.e now, 
compared with what they used to be. In fact it is 
becoming rather difficult to find them.’ 

‘ All tlie better too,’ replied a fat good-natured 
little man, Dr Beamish. ‘ The existence of tigers 
is only desirable to a parcel of idle sportsmen, 
and it is to be hoped they will gradually bo 
exterminated or nearly so. The rewards offercnl 






% govei'nmoat Kave done much to effect thi« ; 
and I hope the titne is not far off when one iney 
take an evening stroll without the risk of being 
carried off to form the supper of a family of 
hungry cubs/ 

* 1 don’t think tigers are the chief objection to 
an evening stroll,’ said Mr Barry, a civilian of 
some standing In the Bombay Presidency. ‘I 
can’t say I ever encountered one myself, unless 
I went specially to ‘look for it. Except those 
horrid brntos the man-eaters, who stick at nothing, 
a tiger will generally keep out of your way if you 
keep out of his. The snakes arc the real obstacle 
to a comfortable walk. There is something 
peculiarly clis.igreeable in the idea ot kicking 
wbiit looks like a bit of wood out of your way, 
and getting in return a small prick from a cobra, 
which leaves you a dead man an hour or two 
afterwards.’ 

‘Ay, a good deal sooner tlmii that, some- 
times,’ observed Dr Beamish, n^xlding his head. 

* A few years ago our regiment was going from 
one station to another, and oin* morning we were 
marching before daylight, when a native servant, 
wlio was very near me, uttered an ext laination 
of pain, and put his hand down to his foot. J 
asked him what was amiss, uml he replied that , 
a thorn laid gone into his foot, ami was hurting ^ 
him badly, and making him feel sick, lie stag- i 
gereil as he spoke ; and bidding him sit down, I 
1 called lor a light, and bent down to exumme | 
tiic ])]ace, and try to extract the thorn. Not 
many minutes had elapsed, hut the man was 
now very faint and unalile to support himself, 
SI I strongly suspected it was something more 
than he i.incied. A moment’s inspection shewed 
me two tinv ]»uuctures like sting'*; a small livid 
ring wun uhiMcly forming round tlie place, and I 
hoe.ime seriously alarmed ft the poor lollow, for , 
what ho had iiu.igiiicd to b.' the puck of a thorn, j 
was tin- bile of a ct-adly snake. Excision of Uie i 
]> irt, arnl brandy and other restoratives Wi'ro im- 
mediately atluiinisleretl ; but all t > no ]nirpo-c ; 
the jtoor ninn was a corpse in lc«s Hum an hour 
Irom the time he had been bitten.’ 

‘ How humble !’ was the general exclamation. 

‘ It mu.sl be a most deadly poison to act So i 
rajiidly,’ saiil a gentleman who stood near the | 
doctoi. ‘ 11 . 1 * no antidote ever been discovereil i 
to coiintcra* t it /’ j 

‘None that can bo relied on,’ rejilied Dr i 
Beamish. ‘The bite of the eohr.i dr eajiello is I 
certain death to the, unfortunate victim ; and 1 
that within a very short space of time. 1 have | 
known many instances of individuals having been j 
bitten, and heard of many more ; hut I never | 
oucountered a case in which the sufferer recovered 
from the effects of the poison, though I have 
hear<l of such a thing having occurred among 
the natives.’ 

‘You mean by the application of the suake- 
sloncs suggested the Judge. 

‘ Yes ; I have certainly heard of some apparently 
w(*ll-autheuticated cases of cures having been 
effected by them; hut never having witnessed one, 

I cannot say what amount of reliance may bo 
placed on such statements.' 

‘ Snake-stones— what arc they ? Where are they 
found r iiKiuired one or two of the listeners 
around. 

‘ They are manufactured in various pjaces,’ said 


th« doctor; 'and X have eeen them, I 

never happened to see them employed. Tliw 
native name is Pamhoo-kaloo ; ana they are small 
dark substances, very light and porous in texture, 
their power of absorption being very remark- 
able. In calling them stones we merely use the 
customary expression, for they are not really stones, 
hut are in reality small pieces of charred bone.’ 

‘Do the natives carry them about as charms, 
or how do they apply them?’ asked a young 
assistant-surgeon, who had been listening very 
attentively. 

‘ They do not seem to have any power of atfeti- 
iag snake-bites, so are not considers as charms in 
the ordinary sense,’ replied Dr Beamish. ‘ When 
a native has been bitten, and a snake-stone is at 
hand, the limb is bandaged very tightly above 
the place, and the stone is applied to the wound, 
to which it at first adheres closely, and then droris 
off of its own accord. It has then apparently 
drawn out all the poison, and the patient is 
supposed to be cured. This at least is what 
I have beo-u told ; but the efficacy of the so-called 
cure is quite another matter.’ 

‘ It i.s what 1 have often been told too,’ observed 
the J mlge ; ‘ and I remember seeing a man in my 
district who was said to have been bitten by a 
cobra, and had been cured by the application of 
one of these so-called stones. But I am inclined 
to think there is a good deal of chance in the 
matter. Perfect faith in the virtue of the stone 
may go a long way in assisting the cure ; and of 
course we only hear of the successful cases, never 
of the failures.’ 

‘ That is true,’ replied the doctor ; ‘ and there is 
besitles no special ijuality in the ‘ stone ’ itself that 
can be asceitaiued, for they have been frequently 
subjected to veiy careful aualy.sis, aud as I said, 
have turned out to be nothing more mysterious 
tliaii a piece of charred bone, afterwards shaped 
and polished. At lea**! that is all we can tell 
about them; and they certainly hold no place 
among the remedies employed by medical men.’ 

‘ J u lact, doctor, there is” no remedy for the bite 
of u snake so good as keeping out of its way ; pre- 
vention better than cure, eli ?’ remarked a cheery 
old merchant, on his way back to the North-west 
Province.s. 

‘ No doubt of that, Mr Eoberts ; but unluckily 
we can’t always manage to keep out of the way of 
snakes ; 1 only wish we could Whj% 1 could tell 
you a dozen instances of tlieir being found in the 
most unlikely places, and of several most provi- 
d(*utial escapes from being bitten. A brother- 
officer of mine, Avho was witli liis n’gimont on 
the line of march, slept every night on a low 
c/uirpo;/ or camp-bed in a corner of his tent, 
which w.'is curtained round, but ot course rather 
loose in its construction. His servant’s entrance 
one morning disturbed a suake, which rapidly 
slipped from the bed, aud made oft through an 
aperture in the tent. Another _ servaut on the 
outside perceived it, and killed it instantly by a 
blow from a switch which he chanced to have in 
his haml. It jiroved.to bo a cobra, three and a 
half feet long; and niy friend’s thankiulness for 
his escape may be imagined when he discovered" 
on an cxaniiiiatiou of lus bed that the deadly 
reptile had been lying coiled up within a few 
inches of lus head, the round indentation on the 
fiillow being plainly visible ; while he recollected 
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^ Come now. deetovl is 4;bat a fact ? ’ said old Mr 
Eobette, ahaking his bead doubtfully. ‘ They say 
misfortune makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows, but a cobra would stagger most people.’ 

*lt’s w feet all the same,’ rejoined tne doctor, 
oraottlarly. ‘ Bless you ! if that surprises you, I ’ll 
teE you one or two more ; and then I ’ll call on 
the Judge, who I know has owe at least of a nature 
to make your hair curl, for I ’ve heard him tell 
it. Well then, I was assisting once at a hurra- 
Jakarta or big dinner-party, and wo had all been 
extremely vivacious. At last the ladies rose to 
depart ; When just past the mu.sliu skirts of a 
very pretty girl who bad been my right-band 
neighbour, there glided a cobra, which forthwith ! 
made for the open window behind us ; hut w is 
attacked and killed before it could escape. The 
y(mng lady, not nnnaturally, got rather hyste- ; 
rical ; hut she soon came round, and then told 
us what, considering all the circunihtances thero . 
was not the slightest reason to disbelieve, that 
during the progress of the dinner her foot luul on ' 
several different occasions touched a soft object, * 
which once or twice moved slightly, hut which she j 
concluded to be a pet dog belonging to the master 
of the house, which she knew to he perfectly (|uiet ' 
and good-tempered. The dog, however, had nut j 
been in the room at all ; and the object she had ' 
touched had undoubtedly been thecoiled-up snake, i 
whose bite would have been speedily fatal to the | 
poor girl, who little gw'ssed the awful risk ‘■he Iiad ' 
so narrowly escaped.’ 

Various ejaculations followed this anecdote. 
‘Now really, doctor I ’ from Mr Tloherts. 

‘Solemn fact, my dear sir,’ replied Di lioamish. 
‘I saw the thing hapj>en with my own eye^, and j 
by no means omitted to reflect that the young 
lady sat next to me, and the calf of my leg was ' 
not far off, and might have come handy, as an 
Irishman would say. 

‘ Now for one other anecdote, and then perhaps 
the Judge will kindly follow suit. One of our! 
sergeanlb’ wives had a little hoy of about a year 
old. The child was asleep one day in a wicker ' 
cnadle, over which his mother Ind s])road a light 
chintz rpiilt, to protect the infant from the flics. 
She was engaged in some household matters in the 
next room, quite assured of the hoy’s safety, as she 
was close at hand, and could hear his slightest ' 
movement. Some cause or other took her into [ 
the apartment where the child lay ; and glancing 
at the cradle, she beheld a tetrihle sight. The 
infant lay in a deep and tranquil slumber ; but 
at tbe foot of the cradle, coiled up on the quilt, 
was a snake, which the least motion of the child 
might at any moment disturb and irritate, when [ 
the most frightful result would probably follow. I 
Knowing herself to be powerless for good, the poor j 
mother cast an agonised look on her sleeping 
babe, and with trembling limbs slipped from the I 
room and rushed to the place whore she knew she i 
.should find her husbaml In a moment he had 
decided what to do ; and seizing some implement 
with a forked extremity, he followed his wile back 
to the house. Stepping softly up to the cradle, 
with one swift movement he dexterously twitched 
the deadly reptile from the spot where it lay, and 
with a wGU-aimed blow killed it on the ground*" 


where it ML Kotbi&jg; like i^esence of miiMi 
on each occasions ; no time for deliberation with 
cobras. Now I think I hat^e pretty well done my 
share of the talki^, and harrowed your feelings 
up to the proper pitch for the Judge’s story/ 

The worthy Judge thus anpes^d to, cleared 
his throat, and looking round the group, which 
had by this time become considerably larger than 
at first, he observed with a smile : * Upon my 
word, we look for all the world like a mrcle of 
natives listening to one of their story-tellers. I 
don’t know that I feel up to the subject ; the 
doctor has taken me quite at a disadvantage. 
Men with his powers of narration should have 
mercy on their less highly gifted neighbours, I 
am sure you can tell the story far better yourself, 
doctor.’ 

‘Time about is fair-play, Judge,’ replied the 
doctor jocosely. ‘ Yon were an eye-witness ; J was 
not.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said the Judge; ‘I suppose I must 
try. Once u])on » time then— to begin like the oM 
i.iiry tales -I was a smart young fellow, like a 
good many of you here ; and 1 was lucky enough 
to obtain a Civil appointment, which was a verj 
good thing in those day.s, and isn’t a bad thing 
now, let me tell you. My father had an old 
friend, a civilian, who lived in Bombay ; and 
when I landed, I found a very cordial invitation 
awaiting me to go to this gentleman’s house, an<l 
stay as long as ^uited my convenience. A run-' 
worthy, kind, and ho.spitable old gentleman he 
Avas ; nobody could liave bee.n a luon* siiuM’ie 
friend ; he would h.ive gone miles to do any one 
he liked a service. JTe had (vne special t.inlt liow- 
evor, or weakne8.s we may rather call it — he was 
very fond of ]>ractical joking.’ 

‘ A most detestable vice, if you ’ll excuse bad 
language,’ interpolated tlie doctor. 

‘It is indeed,’ resumed the Judge ; ‘and I trud 
none of our young frieinB here will ever be guilty 
of it, for it is neither clever nor gentlemanly. 
My friend Mr Cordon tm<i a gentleman however ; 
blit in those days more latitude in nnuneT.-. was 
2 >erniitted ; such things would not be loleiated 
now. In addition to va'^ious foolish little tricks 
which Mr Gordon was fond of |i’u/iii.' off upon 
his gues^’, especially ujion the “grill-.,” he had 
one favourite joke, which h..d become a constant 
habit with him, so that he raiely enroiiiiteied 
a new-comer without porpetiatiiig it, if the 
opportunity offered. This was to pick up a 
slick, bit ol' m.atting, ox rope, oi anything that 
came bandy, and throw it against the person he 
Avirtlied to startle, at the same time exclaiming : 
“A snake!” Some of them merely smiled and 
took no further notice ; others perhaps started and 
looked uneasy for a moment, and this delighted 
the old gentleman ; while n lew were found who 
W’ere visibly annoyed, and did not see the joke at 
all. It was certainly a very weak one. However, 
lie seemed to find it entertaining, for he constantly 
perpetrated it, till he one day received a lesson, 
Avhich undoubtedly cured him of that trick, and I 
think of a good many others. 

‘He was walking in his compound or garden 
one afternoon with two or three friends. I was 
there too, and with mo was one of the ^ young 
men who had come out at the same time as , 
myself, and who had called that day to see mo, 
and had been hospitably invited to remain to 



He 4ui(l t weee efereloyiiDg ftlwnti Isijr ows 
selves wlien ecmree of otur urelk broooliLt 
tie <i>Ioee to the spot where Hr Gordon and nls 
friends wore chaitting. In a moment the old 
gentleman stooped down to a little tuft of herh^e 
beside him, seized what looked like a small stick 
or hit of branch, and flung it against my friend 
Mr Ashley, saying quickly : “There’s a snake 1” 
I had heard this so often now that 1 did not even 
smile, but just glanoed at Ashley with a look 
meant to say : “Never mind ; it’s only his little 
joke ! ” My eye fell on his bent arm, where the 
object thrown by Mr Gordon had alighted ; it 
had not fallen off, but had remained there. That 
moment it began to move ; and with a sensation 
of horror, which to my dying day I can never 
forget, I saw the reared liea<i and small bright 
eyes of a krait, one of the most poisonous sjiakes 
in India ! Its bite w'us all but certain death, 
and that in u very short time. “Stand .still!” 

I cried in an iigony. “Do not stir, Anhley, 
as yon value your life ! ” One glanee, aial the 
hrave young fcllcAV comprehemlca the situation. 
The STiakv wat' now slowly curling itsidf about his 
.shoulder. If he shuddered, I never saw it ; indeed 
my eyes \ver<> riveted upon the liorrid .qx'ctacle, 
and 1 prayed as I had never done before, that 
this mo^t terribhi late might be averted Irom my 
poor friend. .Just one glance I ventured at Mr ' 
Oordou, who with hi.s Iriends had turneal round j 
on hearing niy exelaiuations, and stood .-ilently 
by, .‘•lill a'' tlie grave, bardly daring to breathe. 
The jiooT (lid gentlojuan was pitt'oii'- to M*e. Jli'. 
l.ice wat- ]t:ile u'' death, his eyes almost starting' 
from lii-i head, great drops ol piTsjjiration stood 
on hi iorehea(i. “Mercy' O God, mercy!” 1 
heard him once faintly nmiimir. j 

‘ You niuri leniember that all this occurred in ' 
lesi than a minute, in lar b time than 1 have ' 
taken to tell it. Ihit what au age it seemed ! 
An<l if it fell sti to me, wbat must it h.ave been 
to the ]Hior f'dlow who know that his only ehame 
va‘ to lemain jieifectly .still ! lie did so. lie 
stood ns if he were made of stone, never moving 
evtui a mu-^cle. The snake cruMlcd round Iik 
neck and shouldei>, re.ired ilselt lor a moment 
agaiiiht hh head, and ag.iiu J saw its horrid 
glitl«*ring eye.s. Once inou; it curled itself round 
his arm, luid then, alter a momeiit’.s pau«e, it 
glided down Ins leg to the ground, and rapidly ' 
ni.iile ofl in the direction of a hedge not fur oti, i 
where wo did not attempt to i>ursue it, being 
only too relieved by its disappearance. “ Thank 
God! you’re safe. Oh, thauk G«mI for it!” said 
Mr Gordon, rushing up to young Ashley, ami | 
seizing him warmly by the hand. “ My dear j 
young felhnv, can you ever forgive me ( for 1 1 
iK'ViT, never c.ni forgive myself ! ( )ne thing, how- j 
ever, T am erred. Never from this day iorw.itd 
shall 1 do such a senseless idiotic thing again- - 
never, never ! ” “ Perhaps it will be as well sir,” 

repliiid Ashley with a faint attempt at a smile ; 
but the next instant he fainted. The strain hu(l 
bec'U tremendous ; and it was a good while Ixdore 
ho came round. He was not ultimately the wome 
for his fright liowev(}r, and the incident proved 
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OToatly to his advantage ; for be found a stauncli 
friend in Mr Gordon, who never forgot the peril 
to which he had ex]»osed the young man, and did 
all in his power to assist him in his proto -non, of 
wliich he afterwards became a very successful and 


w<»Flib7 Ji^ge leaned book in bia deck-du^ 
an expeesion of oonsiderable relief, and wared 
bis band ^ a deprecating manner, in reply to tbe 
tbankerbe received from tiio circle wbo bad bW 
listening to bim. 

< Story-telling is like earing; it only wants a 
beginning,’ observed Dr Beamish cheerfully. ‘I 
knew the Judge would come nobly out of the 
difficulty ; and I see Mr Barry there has an anec- 
dote at the tip of his tongue. Let us have it, my 
dear sir, by all means.’ 

‘ Curiously enough,’ said Mr Bany, * that story 
of the Judge’s reminded me of a case thsi 
happened many years *^0 in my district I did 
not see the occurrence myself ; but a man wbo 
did told me about it, and in fact the thing was 
])erfcctly well known. It took place at a diujaer- 
party or social gathering of some kind. A lady 
sat down to the piano, and had just begun to play, 
when some one chanced to look at the leg of the 
nmsic-.stool on which she was seated, and perceived 
something moving there, A closer inspection 
shewed that the moving object wa.s a snake, one of 
a most venomous siiecies. It Inwl been clo.scly 
coiled round tbe spiral leg of the stool ; and when 
the })oor lady une()n.sciously seated herself in its 
vieinity, it had been disturbed, and immediately 
b('g.iij to move. She was quickly warned of her 
great danger, and urged to sit j)erlectly still, which 
she very heroically did, not stirring iiand or foot, 
or uttering a cry. It must have been a fearfully 
trying ordeal lor the poor thing, a.s there was 
no telling what course of action the snake might 
pumie. Tfowever, in this case it never touched her 
at all ; 1ml aft(U’ curling round and round the 
music-, stool for half a miuule or so, it dropped on 
the floor, and wa« killed before it could effect its 
c‘.scape.’ 

‘How excesrively unpleasant!’ said a young 
fellow ; one ol those, like myself, new to Indian 
life and e.\p(n’ieuce.s. ‘Why, the horrid reptiles 
.*^eem to mcel. you at every turn ! I.s no pl.ace safe 
from them 

‘Ihm’t be alarmed, my dear .sir,’ replied the 
doctor easily; ‘the suake.s are not so frequently 
encountered after all, the poisonous ones at le.asl. 
And though it is uuhaj)pily the case that thousainls 
of ])eople, cliiefly natives, lo.se their ]jve.s by 
snakes, there arc at the same time numbeiJt'ss 
instaiicch in which those who have been bitten by 
the les.s dangevou.s species Imvc rocoviT('d, and in 
fact suffered little or no uneasiness. There are 
plenty of haruilcRs snakes, but yon are not sure 
which are which, for a time. The stories you 
li.ave lieen heining are what wc may call “special 
oa.ses.’” 

Among the group that had formed on the deck 
wa.s au Indian chajuain, wdio had becix listening to 
all that had gone on, but liad not hitherto taken 
any active part in it. 

‘If you will allow me,’ he now observed, ‘I will 
tell you a very (mrious and melancholy incident 
that happened on one* occasion in a church where 
I was conducting the soiwico. Th^e windows and 
doors ■were of course Ml \\;ide open, and through" 
one of those open doors a cobra glided into the 
church. I did not noticxj it myflclf, but several of the 
congregation did, and were not unreasonably much 
Alarmed, The beadle, a native, was fortunately 
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Hie aleH ; OfStd })e ffiMkniiged to prSenre a tulwar, 
'WHi which he cut off the creature's head before it 
had time to do any mischief. Tranquillity was 
xestored, and the service proceeded to its close, 
when many of the congr^ation wcut to look at 
the dead snake as it lay headless on the ground. 
Among them was a man who, in his curiosity to 
examine the reptile, put his foot on the head and 
mlied it towards him ; when ho instantly uttered 
a loud exclamation and drew his foot away. By I 
some means or other, ho li.ad contrived to set in 
action the muscular apparatus attached to the | 
poison-fangs, which had darted violently forward 
and struck him on the foot. All remedies were 
useless : in half an hour the poor fellow was a ! 
corpse ; proving, with a vengeance, the awful viru- 
lence of the j>oison of the cobra da capello ! ’ 

This was our last anecdote. It was getting late, 
darkness was setting in, and it was about the time 
when the Judge, the doctor, and some of the | 
others were in the habit of turning in for a nightly ^ 
rubber of whist. An adjourmuent was made 
therefore by most of the party to the cabin. Dr 
Beamish bringing up the rear with the chaplain, I 

‘Very enrious incident that you have just 
telated, Mr Lane,’ I heard him say, as he de-'Ceiided 
the stairs ; ‘ I must really make a note of it.’ 

'Yes,' calmly ro])Ued the chapkin, ‘but never- 
theless terribly true.’ 

[Our readers will be startled to learn that 
according to a return published in January lh78, 
i}0 fewer than twenty-two thousand human beings 
lost their lives in India during the previous year, 
by snake-bites ! This lament.ible sacrilice of life 
is occasioned not only by the cobra and krait, 
but by other deadly .species, and not.ah]y by a 
snake, barely a foot long, the Dht’i canuafu, 
known also by the name of Kupper or Fooi'a. 

The eft’ects produced by snake-bite vai\ a' cord- 
ing to the specie.s. Thus, the bite of tlic cobra 
produces coma and speedy ih-ath, wbeieas the 
poison of others, such as Russell’s vijier, produces 
excessive pain, convuhsions, and u.%ually ileath. 
The bite of Kchm carinnta causes blood to oore 
from the pores of the victim, who, alter lin'.'enng 
for a week or more, succumbs to the fatal ['oison. 

The number of harmless snakes is enormously in 
excess of the venomous siiocies, else the mortality 
W'ould unquestionably be greater even than it 
is ; and it is to be doidored that more streimoiu 
measures are not taken to eradicate, as lar as 
possible, a tribe of animals so deadly to man. — E d. | 


THE TWO SEXES. 

Thk following pointed observations, whii h ajqiear 
in the American Socialist, may he <|uoted in con- 
firmation of the views we have i<iopouiided in 
the article Fashionable Vagaries, in a recent 
number of the Journal. 

‘ As to the question of the sexes, I think that 
woman’s love, of dress is the stamp of her infe- 
riority. It ends the discussion with me. I can’t 
respect iny sex as I do thft other while we are 
^such creatures of dress. Here a man and his wife 
are projecting a joum^’-. The man is equipped 
in an hour, and Ids attention is free lor the 
higher considerations of the occa.sion ; but the 
woman must have a week for her preparations, 


and starts off fagged out with shopping, and dress- 
making, and packing. Go to WilhelKij’s concert, 
The gentlemen pei^ormers ate not distinguished 
at all by their dress, unless it is by its simplicity. 
Wilhclmj’s black coat is buttoned across his breast 
up to his collar, and his wristbands are quite 
inconspicuous. But the lady singer comes in 
dragging a peacock’s tail unspread, and tattooed 
from head to foot with colours, and frills, and 
embroidery. Wliat is a wedding to a woman ? It 
is a bride’s satins, and luces, and jewels. The 
sentiment of the circumstance is all smothered 
in dress. She can neither feel solemn nor gay— 
she is a spectacle of clothes. You bring me 
Scripture for her relief : “ (!an a maid forget her 
ornament, or a bride her attire I ” I don’t say 
she can any more than a leopard can change his 
spots ; I only say it is something which stamps 
her inferiority. 

‘If yon <[Uote revelation, 1 will quote nature. 
According to nature, man should be apparelled 
in brighter colours and with more faucitul decora- 
tion than woman, and should think more of his 
appearance. See the peacock, and gobbler, and 
rooster, and the male birds generally. The Imn 
cultivate-, a flowing mane, but the lione-s weans 
her hair as meek as a Methodist, The huniau 
female setuns to have lo.st her natural jnestige, 
and is fain to make herself attractive in mere- 
tricious w.iys. 

‘Imagine a man compres.-,ing hi.s lihs with .stays, 
or trammelling his legs with hkiits ; let alone 
swathing them alter the mummy fa-'liion of to- 
day. Imainne him spending an hour every morn- 
ing in fixing las luur lor a day-long loimciit. 
Jle viH have his dress subservient to lie.dlh and 
comfoit, and fieedoin of bi'« .itli and motion, ^’on 
fay he is in bondage to the changes of fashion 
Us much as the vornen .are. Itiit In* contiivis 
to keep the.--e condition-, intact. His new stvhs 
are not allowed to intrench on his comfort and 
healtli, and the higher iiiUuests of lilc. If lie 
changes llie cut ot his i. ar, he .si ill keeps the 
sweetnes-, and nucon.scioiisues-, of short locks ; lie 
does not let them grow iiKonveiiiently long, or 
canker his head with a frowsy chignon, ft he 
changes llie ladiiou ol his coat, it is almost nu- 
noticeablc, .and you maybe sure it is at no sacrifice 
ot ease. Jlis pantaloons may he cut a little more 
bagging or a little more statuesque, but never with 
trails or any impediment to la.s natural gait. His 
hat i alw.iys the same serviceable &un-.shade, tuul 
his t.iji the same jirotcctiou from the weather, no 
in.ittei what the details of style. 

‘Well, you say that the women dress to please 
the men, and if women are foolish, men make 
tliem so. My answer to that is, that men are aa 
loud of ])leasing women as women are of pleasing 
men, aiul more so ; hut they have, wit enougli 
to accomplish their object without the monstrous 
.sacrifices women make. Whether any amount of 
education ami opportunity will give women tliis 
wit, or iliminish the advantage man has gained, 
reiuaiuH to he seen.’ 
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THE FIRST OF SEFTEJIBER. 

BY AN OLD M'OUThM\N, 

Two feasts in the sport ■‘inan’.s year are already 
past. The riclier part of the sportiiiff community 
h.ave had nearly three weeks’ recreation among 
the grouse. Knee-deep in purjdo heather, or sur- 
rounded hy lichen-grown houldei-s and bahhhng 
mountain streams, they have revelled in the i)urc 
ftesh air of hill-side and ])lain. 

After the 12th August, the next led-letter day 
whii h concerns the s])ortsman is the date which 
stands at the head of this paper, on which day, in 
England at all events, jurtridgo-shooting com- 
mences. ‘What about the birds?’ i.s ibe r|ne.s- 
tion lliut lias been anxiously .i-^ked by one sp()rt^- 
man of another all through this I'xceptionally 
wet summer. Tin* ruin we had during the time 
when the all-imiiortaiit operation of h.itehing out 
was taking jdace must have caused considerable 
anxiety to those who rely upon the jilumj) gray 
bird for their season’.s However strong 

and numerous the youngsters may be when 
hatched, continued wet weatlier is sure to be fatal 
to many of them. In a rainy time, insects are 
scarce, and many a weary round does the fond 
bird-inoFier go with lier brood trailing after her, 
gi’adually getting draggled and wet and cold as 
they toil through the drenched corn or over tin* 
sodden soil. One by one they drop behind and 
die ; xvliile the old bird — whose instinct, although 
it supplies her with many a stratagem to draw* off 
an intruder from her as yet helpless progeny, does 
not teach her the art of counting — continues her 
watchful care ovqt the survivors, happily uncou- 
gciotis of any falling otf in the number of her 
broodf Many a promising season is spoiled by the 
rain ; and yet of course show'crs are very neces- 
sary, as without rain the root-crop is a failure ; 
and in many places sportsmen are dependent on 
a good crop of mangold or swedes or turnips 
us covert for the birds when the time for shoot- 
ing them arrives. Some savants say that the rain 
that is necessary to secure a good root-cro}» will 


he pretty sure to jday havoc with the birds. 

I Be thi.s as it may — plenty of birds without plenty 
j oi covert is almost if not quite as bad as the 
other alternative. One way of making a bag when 
'there is no covert is hy ‘driving’ the birds and 
shooting tliem as they pass ; but it is a well- 
knowui fact that driving spoils the future shooting 
on any hut very extensive beats. I have heaixl 
of good hags being made when covert is scarce, by 
! means -of an artificial kite shaped to represent a 
j liawk ; but somehow, I cannot reconcile this with 
j ideas of tiue s])ort. 

I The First of September is the day for English 
' sportsmen ; and what a host of recollections it calls 
I up to the mind of a veteran gunner of some fifty 
I ye.'us’ standing I How phjasant it is to stroll round 
I the fields with such a one on the evening before 
' the First, and bear him sing tue praises of what 
I he is sure to term ‘ the good old times ! ’ How 
enjoyable are his tales anent the shooting capsi- 
bihties of the verit.rble flint-locked ‘Joe Manton,* 

’ that hangs ou the rack in solitary grandeur in the 
' study at home ! How refreshing are his stories 
I relating to a celebrated strain of pointers that 
have been lor generations in the family! How 
I ‘Don’ one day jumping over a stile wiiuled some 
I birds, and hailed as if jtaralysed as he alighted on 
the ground, afraid to move for fear of disturbing 
I them. How ‘ Major ’ the old water-spaniel flushed 
I .a couple of ducks in the beck yonder, w’hich fell 
' to the IM.inlon mentioned above, but w*cro both of 
I tlicm only winged ; .and the old man’s eye lights 
up as he tells how ‘ ilajor,’ who had never been 
' know'll to hurt a bird before, and who never did 
afterwards, when he liad tried in vain to carry 
both at once, came to tlic conclusion that it 
could not bo done. How ‘Major,’ after due 
deliberation, carefully killed om* bird and put it 
dow'n upon the bank, while he swam over the 
beck with the live otfe, nn<l after delivering it 
safe and sounrl to hi.s master, went back, without 
being told, for the other onfc he had left behind. 
And the old mau chuckles wfth delight when he 
adds : ‘ Ah, my boy I you dou’t get dogs like old 
“<Major” nowadays.’ 
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Pointers are almost done away with for partridge- 
slwoting, and retrievers substituted ; these, how- 
ever, have to be led by keepers, to prevent their 
qjoiling sport Indeed, it is quite a ([uestion 
whether shooting as it is often now practised ran he 
called snort The introduction of hreech-loador ' has I 
changed everything. On large manor;^ guns enough 
to fill a field come together ; a line is fotineJ, and 
quick inarch ! is the order of the day. 1 f a bird is 
winged, a retriever is slipped ior a few moments, 
and if he finds it immediately, well and good ; but 
if not, the whole line, with the exception perhaps 
of the man who winged the bird, is impatient to 
be off again : and ‘ Hover,’ as soon as he can be 
caught- which is often a matter t>f time and diffi- 
culty— is taken in hand by his keeper, and the 
bird* is left, badly wounded it may be, to die by 
inches. 

I for one, should like to have a day in the style 
of ‘fifty years ago,’ when two guns— flint locks 
of course — were considered ample ; •with poinler.-. 
which retrieved, and in fact did everything bnt i 
speak, and which, moreover, were broken as well 
as bred by the sportsman himself. A leisuiely 
comfortable walk, with no keeper to bother 3 ou, ' 
but a cheery comiianion of the Izaak "Walton sort, 
who could interweave timely and genial converfi.v 
tion ■w'ith the shooting, and who above all things 
knew when to hold his tongue. How pleasant' 
to be received with a cheer}' welcome by old- , 
fasliioned farmers, their equally old-fa.^hioued ^ 
wives, and their comely, healthy-looking daugli- ' 
ters; to leave them a brace, and to taste their 
.sparkling cider, meeting with nothing but smile.-, 
of welcome and hearty good-wishe.s for your sport 
every wheie ! 

Too often nowadays the farmer-s, if they get .any 
game at all from the TCople •who shoot over their 
land, must be satisfied if an officious keeper— to 
lighten his own load perhap'-, or to get some- | 
thing to drink — suggest.^ that Air So-and-so w'ould 1 
like a hare ; though I am bound to coufesH tlieio 
are many notable excejiUons to this unworthy 
plan. It really does seem Iwrd that a i'iiimer, 011 ' 
wWse corn the biids have fed all their lives, and ' 
who has in a measure iireserved them all tlitou„h I 
the year, .and so in realit}* s-upplied the game — 
it does seem hard, 1 say, that the larnu-r not 
only may not shoot a brace ior hinisell, but too , 
often does not even get any given him by the 
shooter who tramps over his land, scares las stock, 
breaks bis fences, and invariably finds fault at the 
close of tlie day if the bag is not big enough to 
satisfy bis inoKlinato rapacity. Se}it(‘mber i- now 
here. Once again the fiehls will ring again, and 
the woods around will echo and re-echo with shots 
fired in stubble and root, in hedgerow and cbiver. 
The annual slaughter of the genus /M/*(?irwil! h.ave 
tegnn, and the momentous — ^to sportsmen at all 
events— question, ‘How about the birds T will in ' 
many instances have been answered piMcticall}'. 

I w'ould recommend intending shooters in the 
early part of the season not to shirk their work, 
but to look their land very thoroughly. Alore 
bircis are passed over by cutting of! coriu rt', taking 
wifle sweeps, and leaving the stubbles unsearchedj^ 
than many people are aware of. A .unall (piantity 
of ground thoroughly beaten f-ure to afford 
more sport than a ’arg« number of acic-, nierely 
scrambted over— provided of course the birds arc 
there. Many a sportsman leaves off alter a luuj 


da3'’s shooting dissatisfied with himself, his dogs, 
his keepers, Ms sport, and his bag, solely because 
ho imagined that the way to have plenty of sport 
was to walk hastily through ^e best pieces of 
covert, entirely disregarding little bits of rough 
meadows, grass}' banks overgrown with thistles and 
rough herbage ; and above all, the shady comers 
of fields during the heat of the ,day. Straight 
powder, an even temper, jolly companions, and 
a healthy mind in a healthy body, are ail neces- 
sary for thorough and strc'fcessful enjoyment of 
either the best or the worst sport that one’s 
shooting can affonl. 

The evening of the First is by no means the 
least enjoyable p.art of the day. Many a sports- 
man whose eye is getting dim, and M’hose suvery 
locks display traces of Time’s wanton fingers, can 
look back, perhaps, to some September evening 
long, long ago in the dim vista of the past, and 
call to mind the close of a certain never-to-be- 
forgotten (lay’s shooting, when, as he was sannter- 
iiig about tlie l.iwn, watching the full harvest- 
moon ri-io so softly and so gently above the trees 
in all its splendour, he was emboldened by the 
.still loveliness of the evening and the channing 
natural repose* of things around him, to say a lew 
words that rendered him happy for life. 

And now his son, perchance heiug in the same 
fond preilicamcnt, hangs on his fatoer’s lips —to 
use a cla.s8ic<il expression — as the old man relates 
hi.s past Sc‘i)tember memories ; and steals sheepish 
ghmees at a sister’s friend who happens to he 
.st.iying at the ll.ill. And then on the same lawn, 
and ne.ir the identical spot perhaps, 

111 her ear he whisjiers gaily : 

‘ It my heart by signs e.ui tell, 

Maiden, I have watched thee daily, 

And I think thou lov'at me well.’ 

'\\’’hile his fair companion .ilso sore smitten — 

[b*pliert in accents fainter : 

‘ Theio IB iioiio I love like tln-e ! ’ 

Alan is an imitative .animal ; and the advice I 
give to young sportsmen who wish to render 
this September the l'a]>pie.st in their lives, is to 
lollow the example mentioned above. Tennyson 
is a liT t-rate iioet to grow fei'ntiuieiital over, and 
when a.sdbted b\ Nature in tin- shape of a lovely 
.'September evening, he is perlectly iiTesistible. 
K^terto crede. 

yoUNfl LORD PENRITH. 

CUAPTl.R L.— THU MILL OF HEATH. 

Rain, rain, and always rain, ever and always. 
It rained in Cornwall as if it had never rained 
belore, fiercely, incessantly, as if of storm and 
evil weather there should be no end. It is, no 
doubt, quite a mistaken impression on the popular 
mind which attributes eternal rain, as one of. its 
abiding features, to the ancient realm of King 
Alark the Luckless. There are bright sunny days 
011 that rock-cradled promontory, when the coy 
scent of the golden gorse-flower mingles with the 
perfume of the shy myrtle, and when Cornwall 
seems dry enough. But when it rains, the Cornish 
rain is very real, pitiless, and persistent, and so 
it was just then ; while in Dorsetshire and Hamp- 
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«Mre the light hoai ~l.x»st of winter was silvering 
the grass blacks. 

But if the rain* that beat against the window- 
panes of old Captain Job Trawl, sick now, and 
bedridden* in the low-lying outskirts of Treport, 
was heavy and continual, fiercer still was its 
beating upon the slated roof of the Mawth Mill, 
and on the lofty table-land of which the Mawth 
Mill occupied the liighest angle. High above, at 
the head of the glen, loomed aloft, over the ruined 
castle of the Itontmnrts, and over the Mill that 
had boon an engine of their tyranny, the 8ha])e- 
loss ungainly mass of the one mountain in the 
district, grim and gaunt Pen Mawth, where the 
rocks cropped barely out from the thin soil. 

Th(! Mill could work no more. Tlie great 
wheel, with its weighty float-boanls, was chained 
up now, and protected, so far as was possible, 
against the fury of the downward ciuTent, by 
boardings of stout limber hurriedly put up ; while 
every sluice and ilood-gate had been openc'd to 
the iullest pitch, to let the rushing torrent go free 
into the lower stream tint bniwled on towards 
Tregunnow. Thu men in the eiuployno’nt of the* 
Black Miller eanie up still from tlu ir hamlet in 
the dell, tinuMly to take the orders of their brute 
master, as once their forefathers had crept to the 
Korniaii baron’s gate to learn the jileasure of the 
feudal loi'd who had his hinsl horsemen in leash, 
re.'idy to let slip, like bloodhounds, against those 
who angered him. 

Jtalpii Swart, in these latter days, a]*peared 
mor*- .‘•'•ll-willed and more morose than ever he 
had been Itefore. He drank deeply, iu solitude, 
a« it was hi-< nature to drink; and on tlio few 
occasions on whi 'h he a}>peuro<l iu public, his 
dusky face was cmjmipled l>y the ellecls of strong 
lupmr, and liis sjieech thicker than usual, il 
tijually decided and im]>erious. 

‘ IVord and blow, ^lasln .Swart’s worse than 
cudom is!’ said the uiueli-eu<lniiiig iieasaiits 
•who had to deal with the terror ol the country- 
side, and whose habitual turn ol mind was quite 
unlike that oi tlie bidder and blutler population 
of the coast. J.iii Pennant, the ti'.hcniiau, W'ould 
not have cowcreil before even Ualjdi .Swart as lie 
did before his teriilde cieditoi, the Jowder, frail, 
phj-ically, but armed cap-a-pie in the .strong 
arnioiir ol money. 

li'ei-, it 1 ..lied, the rudniig stre.im that hud it.s 
birth on the crest of lieath-clad, slnijudes- Pen 
^Mavvth, and gurgled througli tlio clecqi ravine, 
burst out, brattling over tlie stones iu the rolbng 
upland beyond, and then swirled on past the 
rocky jilatform on which stooil TTeguunow (diurch- 
town. The hm^yirig meadow«, between tb.at ugly 
W'aler-shcd and the coast, had been Bwainped lor 
iveeks past. Boat.s, liad there been any boats, 
would have supplied the best means of conmiuui- 
catioii betwoe.u some of the inland vill.iges. Hattie 
bad been drowned, bridges w.ashed from tiu'ir ])iei’s, 
sheep had perifhed helplessly, and rick.s had been 
floated off, and still the rain fell. It was a wetter 
winter than any Yule-tide of all the years since 
Ralph Swart ha<l been the tenant of the Mawth 
Mill. Little recked the Black Miller of tho rain. 
If he remembered it, it was with anathemas 
against the stoppage of his mill, and tho cost 
which the remirs entailed on him. No reasonable 
precaution did be neglect; but the men who 
worked for him— hired from Tregnnnow and other 


places near — ^plied saw and adze, and hammer and 
spike-nail, and spade and pick, as th^ would 
never have plied them for my lord or Sir J ohn, 
with all the liberal flow of ale from the Hall’s 
buttery-hatch to stimulate their efforts. And they 
would turn to and fro iu their horny palms the 
money Ralph Swart paid them, and breathe on it 
for luck, and feel uncomfortable as they thrust it 
iu their pockets at last. 

What cared the Black Miller for rain or lower- 
ing skies ! The storms that lashed his house, and 
raged about his glen, and stripped the thin coating 
of peat from the slippery stones of the hill above, 
were to him sources of trifling annoyance. What 
ri'ally seemed to preoccupy Ralph Swart was the 
non-arrival of some letter which surely ought to 
have reached him ere this, and in quest of which 
he visited Tregunnow so often and so scowlingly, 
that the timid post-mistress, as she looked up from 
lier sorting, to say, ‘Nothing to-day, Mr Swait*’ 
felt it as a relief when the retiring tramp of heavy 
boots told that the man had withdrawn his big 
presence from the narrow office. He was much 
in Tregunnow, just then, was Ralph Swart, always 
in public-houses, drinking deep, but convivial 
never ; and eitlier a stealthy listener to other 
men’s talk, or eug.rged in the jierusal of tlie beer- 
stained and dog’s-eaivd country newspapers that 
littered the tables of bar and taproom. 

It roared, the stream, as it came doivn, flinging 
lii^h the sudden jets of wdld fountains into the air, 
as the ru^-hing water spouted fortli from among the 
houlder-s that blocked it.s course, climbing farther 
and farther up the rocky gorge, sending Yieap of 
white froth across tho black depths of the mill- 
dam, and eucroadiiiig hourly on croft and pasture, 
as the sea, iu some counties, wins rood.s and acres 
from the land. Higher up than tho mill, far up 
the linnqihacked height of dark and shapeless Ben 
M.awtli, the few hindi who earned their bread by 
t.iiling there whispered one 1 1 another, as they 
trudged hack, from their work, or at tlie doors of 
the red-hrick Shiloh or Ehene/.er that they attended 
for the sake of .slinging sermons, hymu-singing, 
and spiritual excitement, how' very Isid things 
looked. Nathan’s held of oats was a part of the 
sw.uup now, and liad nioveil off, bodily, with tho 
moving peat and lurlnd w'aler. Farmer Bloss had 
lost two -.tacks, sucked down by the quagmire that 
had .swMllowed hall' a score, of strayed shee]> on 
.Mondriy last. There wmh more mud than .Swedish 
turni[)s on Mr Dean’s ten-acre patcli. The black 
t.iru at the toji of tho hill w'as seething as if a 
mighty tire burned below, and the foam and foul 
hubbies overflowed even to the n.iked stones and 
furze iM'youd. 

In the hamlet that sheltered the handful of 
adult labouring men, descendants of those w^hom 
the Moutmorth hod eoinpiered and enslaved so long 
ago, who yet clung to the old placi^, and yet earned 
a frugal livelihoovl from the barren soil, there was 
much doubt as to whether B.dph .Swart the Miller 
‘ought to be told’ of the d.inger he lan iu obsti- 
nately holding on to perluip.s the most exposed 
position for miles around. The women were^for 
leaving the ‘foreignes,’ wdio had been n q^uarter 
of a century resident there, to shift f(/r himselfi 
Ralph Swart’s niauuers w'pre not calculated to * 
endear him to the gentler sex. But the men had 
less easy couscience.s, and after \auch growling over 
the tobacco-pipes, a sort of gruff remonafcraace was 
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made with the Black MilleT on the score of his 
persistent solitary residence in the flooded gleu in 
such weather. 

Halph Swart was not drunk — he was never that 
— ^but inflamed and quarrelsome with driuk when 
the deputation reached him, towards sundown. It 
was long remembered how the Black Miller had 
stood on his door-step with the orange gleam 
of the setting sun falling in unwholesome lustre 
on his swarthy face and harsh lineaments, as he 
railed at the officious cowardice of those who 
came to utter a reluctant word of well-meant 
warning. 

‘Pack of meddlers!’ he had said savagely, 
‘pack of croaking crows I Be off, fools ! and may 
your black tarn smother your own thick skulls 
and lazy bodies — ye whey-faced curs ! Take that 
for your pains, neighbours!’ And with that he 
slammed the door, and drew bolt, and set bar, 
regardless of wailing wind and beating rain, as he 
w'as of the well-intended advice of those who dwelt 
near him. 

That night every inhabitant of Mawth hamlet 
was awakened by a roar and a crash, Jis thougli 
the great sea itself, bursting its barriers, had math; 
its resistless way inland. There was rattling of 
loose rocks, and the crash and fall of masonry, 
and the snapping of tree-trunks too weak to bear 
the pressure laid on them. And amidst the fiendish 
uproar and tumult, amidst shrieking wind and 
lashing rain, and the roar of the triumphant water, 
arose a frightened voice that cried aloud how the 
black tarn on Pen Mawth, swollen long, had burst 
for the second time in eight hundred years, ami 
filled the glen, and how Mill and Miller, and all 
that drew the breath of life witliin that desolate 
ravine, had perished in the darkness, amidst the 
inundation that had swept down, pitile.ss, from the 
mountain-side ! 


CHAPTER LI. — RALPH RWART S HEIRE.SS. 

Day had dawned, and the red streaks in the sky 
had clianged, slowly, into the reluctant ligiit of 
a stormy winter morning, as a party of wayfarens, 
coming up from Tregunnow, appro.ached the ravine 
in which the Mawth Mill was built. Some of 
them wore police helmets and police uniforms, 
others were in the garb of ordinary life. That 
stalwart form in front can belong to no other 
than Hugh — so long called Ashton in these pages 
— while beside him is Mr Dicker, whom even his 
London engagements and world-wide business have, 
not prevented from being present on this occasion ; 
and at the capitalist’s elbow walks a stout- built, 
pleasant-visaged man, the first sight of whose 
well-fed face suggests visions of oil-cake, root- 
crops, and gold medals vigorously competed for 
at the Agricultural Hall- in Islington, but who 
probably knows nothing of beef until it reaclic.s 
the batcher’s shop-front and the kitchen ; being no 
other than Sergeant Brow of the Detectives, a 
ministering sprite from Scotland Yard, whose 
services Mr Dicker has had reason to appreciate 
befoi-e to-day. 

It was windy and gusty yet. The rain that still 
Jfell was but puny rain, like the dropping fire of 
^skirmishers that sometimes succeeds the thunder- 
crash of a general action, and the furious torrent 
that had wrought su£h mischief in the night had 
had time to shrink to more moderate dimensions. 
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But, even at Tregunnow, cellars and basements 
had been filled, and gardens choked with peat 
and mud washed down from the mountain-side ; 
while rumour, which deals ever in the superlative, 
had represented the exposed Mill of Pen Mawth as 
having not one stone left standing upon another. 

‘I fear he has escaped us,’ said Hugh, more in 
sorrow than in anger, as he and hp companions 
passed on, Pitching at intervals a glimpse of the 
turbid flood rushing so hurriedly down in its 
tumultuous passage towards the sea. That one so 
wily and alert as Balph Swart had actually perished 
by drowning had not seemed probable, either 
to the Cornish county police, to the experienced 
detective from London, or to Hugh and his friend 
Mr Dicker. To them, the storm of the previous 
night presented itself rather in the light of an 
untoward accident, likely to have given the alarm 
to the fonnidaVile occupant of the Mill of Death, 
and to have caused him to be elsewhere than at 
home when the domiciliary visit of the police 
should be ]>aid. Warrants, as promised ’ by Sir 
Henry Marsden, had been iluly issued, authorising 
the arrest of James Growler, otherwise Ilalpli 
Swart, and as I'ormally indorsed by justices of 
the peace for the county of Cornwall. And there 
was Sampson ]>row, sergeant in the Detective 
branch of the f’orce, of ivhich Scotland Yard 
forms the headquarters, ready to lend the aid of 
his valuable ailvice, should the local officers be at 
faulL But for all that, there, were few hopOs of 
a successful result. 

‘ I ’m ai'raid you Te right, my lord ! We shall 
find the bird flown,’ said the sergeant, touching 
his hut. 

Presently, turning an angle of the rocky road, 
the party of seekers from Tregunnow bocaino 
aware that they were not the only ones whom 
cui’iosity or interest had caused to be early abroad. 
Numljcrs of the country-people had collected in 
the lower part of the ravine, still encumbered by 
torn-up trees, and bushes upropted, and turf, and 
rocks, rolled down the hill-side by the resistless 
force of the now subsiding torrent. One group 
had g.atliered around the luilf-submerge.d carca.ss 
of a dead horse that lay across a tongue of land 
projecting itself into the stream. The poor brute 
had evidently struggled hard to gain the hank. 

‘ It is the Black Miller’s horse,’ said one of the 
labourers. 

‘ Are you sure of that I ’ asked the Inspector of 
the county police. 

‘ (^uite sure, ma.ster,’ was the answer. ‘ See ! 
there be some of the woodwork of the shed that 
was used for a stable, and there’s the broken 
halter still.’ 

A little farther on, and the Mawth Mill itself 
was in sight. Popular rumour, in reporting its 
destruction, had erred, as usual, on the side of 
exaggeration. There had been much damage done. 
Tlie out-buildings had been washed away. The 
mill-dam had Ijeen demolished. The shattered 
fragments of the great wheel might he seen 
mingled with brushwood and rubbish at the edge 
of the stream. But the strong masonry had stood 
sturdily against the rush of the black flood, and 
the .walls remained unhreached. There was a < 
deep pool of foam-flecked water around the dwell- 
iug-liouse, and it was necessary to wade, before 
the door, still fast closed, could be reached. Near 
the house itself the gazers had gathered thickest, 
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and among them was a spare elderly gentleman 
in clerical attire, who seemed to he giving orders 
to the rest. 

‘ Our vicar, geT)tlemen, from Tregunnow — Mr 
Mulgrave,’ whispered the local Inspector of police ; 
and then he approached the clergyman and said 
something in, a low voice. The vicar started, 
turned round, and courteously faised his hat. 

‘ You are here, gentlemen, .as I understand, on 
business,’ said the clergyman ; ‘ so am I, for mine 
is a large parish, and Mawth Hamlet and Mawth 
Mill are included in it. But I am afraid we shall 
find no one living here. Swart the Miller is either 
absent, or he has perished. We have knocked 
repeatedly, without any answer being returned. 
And I was just telling the men that they had 
better force the door,’ 

‘ We have authority to make an entry in any 
case,’ replied Mr Dicker. ‘ This man Swart is 
chatgcil Avith wilful murder ; and our errand here, 
is to bring him to justice for a crime committed 
five-and-twenty years ago.’ 

There was a stir and a murmur among the 
crowd ; but if there was some excitement, there 
was no astomshment. All seemed prejiared to 
hear the Avorst of the Black Miller that could be 
heard. Meanwhile prejAarations Avei’e being made 
for bursting open the door. A beam had been 
brouglit, and slung as a rude sort of buttcring-ram, 
from the shoulders of several men. Tiio first 
shock aAvukeued tlio sullen echoes of the dark 
uninviting house ; but the door re.sisted. A second 
and more vigorous thrust, and it gaA’e way ; Avliile ; 
forth through the aperture poured a. fresh torrent j 
of turbid water, and it Avas not until some minutes | 
had elapsed tliat the liou.se could he cnlcri.'d. ! 

‘’j'iiere lie he — there he Master .Swart!’ ex- j 
claimed a dozen voices at once. Yes ; he. Avas j 
there, the man they .sought, the secret assassin ; 
AA'lio had cheated jii.stic.e .so long. Ho lay there, ’ 
fully dressed, his dead face upturned, his right | 
arm and liand extended, as if in the attempt to 
undo the fastenings of the door, and escape, sur- 
prised as he had been by the flood of angry AA’ater 
that had broken in at the back of the lioirse, and 
AA'liich had tilled the, lower rooms almost to the 
beams of tlie. ceiling. Tliere he lay, grim and 
threatening of aspect to the last, not unpunisheil, 
thougli no clerk of a.ssizc Avas to record, for Doom, 
the sentence pronounced on James (IreAvIer. And 
Hugh looked tloAvn on his bitter enemy, itnseea 
before, Avith a sort of aAve, as men do Avhen earthly 
revenge is batlled by the interposition of a liiglier 
poAver than theirs. 

‘Vengeance is the Lord’s !’ .said the clergyman, 
breaking tbe silence that ensued. 

Up-stairs were found ample proofs of Swart’s 
or OrcAvler's guilt, proofs sufficient, had they been 
produced in court, to have given his neck over 
to the hangman, even without the additional evi- 
dence at the command of the Crown. There 
were letters proA'iug the motive which had led 
to the commission of the murder so long ago. 
Marmaduke Beville had detected, or fancied he 
had, detected, something Avrong in the stcAvard’s 
accounts, and, without mentioning to his father 
the suspicions he had formed as to Growler’s dis- 
honesty, had repeatedly threatened the dishonest 
steward with dismissal and disgrace. 

‘Threatened men live long,’ was Grewler’s • 
cynical comment, in the form of a marginal note 


on Marmaduke Beville’s letter. To murder the 
eldest son of his deceived employer, and artfully 
to throw the blame of the murder on the second, 
had been James Grewler’s counterplot To this 
end he had purloined the pistol ; while the gun, 
a present from Lord Penrith, with which the de«i 
was done, was found in the murderer’s bedroom 
at the Mill. 

A careful search, in executing which there was 
no lack of volunteers, led to the discovery, in a 
secret cupboard, of an iron safe containing a great 
SAxm of money in notes and gold, in silver, and 
even in copper coin. The Black Miller’s hoard 
amounted to almost fourteen thousand pounds ; the 
larger portion of Avhich no doubt consisted of the 
I'unils embezzled Avhile Grewler was steward at 
Ali'ringliam, and to Avhicb, as Mr Dicker whispered, 
Hugh had a legal claim. 

‘ I shall make no claim,’ answered Hugh. 

At that moment there rose up from below a 
babble and outcry of shrill female voices, as, in 
the midst of a knot of gesticulating women, there 
drew near tlie hou.se the thin and bending form 
I of .1 young girl, travel-stained, AA’cary, and haggard, 

I yet decently attired, and with a modest, shrinking 
air, Avliich matched well with the sickly aspect 
of the pinched face and wistful eyes. 

‘ It ’s herself, it ’s poor Jane Swart — the Miller’s 
daughter — her he drove aAvay, the Lord forgive 
him ! come hack noAV', on such a day as this !' 
cried the excited women. 

Ye.s; it was Jane Sw.art, the young daughter 
Avhom, live years ago, the Black Miller in his 
drunken I'nry had driven out into the world, 
bidding her starve or steal, for he Avould bear with 
her Avhim])ering voice and Avhey-faced looks no 
more. The poor thing had earned Avhat Avas called 
her living — dying by inches w'ould have been a 
truer term — by plying her needle sixteen hours a 
day for bare bread and decent lodging beneath 
the roof of a seamstre.ss at Falmouth, who found 
it all too liardto niaintain herself and her children 
to he oA'er-teuder Avith the young women Avhn 
Avorked under her order.s. And noAV that con- 
sumption had set its seal on her, and that her 
Avenry eye.s could see the thread no more, she had 
]>erforce Avandored back, saying, simply : ‘ Let my 
father kill me if he Avill — as I have seen him kill 
many a dumb thing — but he is my father, and I 
have noAvliere else to go.’ 

All piticil her. Most of those who saw her 
remembered her. The vicar told her to bo of good 
cheer. Her father Ava.s dead, it was true, but she 
Avas among friends, and would be poor no longer. 
He Avould himself proviile her Avith a comfortable 
lodging among kind people at Tregunnow. A few 
formalities complied with, and she Avould be rich. 
She was heiress to fourteen thousand pounds. 

‘I shall not live long etmugh to enjoy them,’ 
.said the girl, with a wan smile, and her hacking 
cough and lustreless eye told that she had spoken 
truly. The evil that the Black Millet had done 
lived after him. 

0 

CHAPTEE THE LAST.—yOUNO LOED PENRITH. . 

• 

With all the state and Splendour and ceremony 
that became his rank, the aged Lord Penrith was 
borne to the tomb. And then indeed AUringbam 
knew a neAV master. Hugh offered his house, for 
a Avhile, to Mrs Stanhope, who Avas reluctant to 
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qitit fcer liome of uoanj years’ date; but Maud 
^^nerailed, and she and bier mother went to reside, 
dttidJiv OBiough, in. the Isle of Wight, until the day 
ahbula come when Maud — Maud Stanhope no 
mor^ should recross the threshold of Alfringham 
as the beloved bride of its young lord. The 
dajr came, six months later ; but the wedding, 
which tooK place in the little church of Alfringham 
.village, was not a very gay or sumptuous one, on 
account of respect due to tho old giundsire, whose 
word, but a little while before, had been law at 
Alfringham and for many a mile around. 

The first and only visit which young Lord and 
Lady Penrith— -Hugh and JMaud — paid after their 
return to England from the bridal tour that 
custom renders necessary, was to Llosthuel Court. 
And while guests of the hospitable Dowager, it 
scarcely needs to be said how the Lord and Lady 
of Alfringham went to visit Rose — Rose Trawl no 
more— -but Will Farleigh’s happy, pretty wife ; for 
this young couple had been wedded, by particular 
desire, on the same day os that which witnessed 
the rmion of Hugh and Maud Stanhope. Rose 
and her brisk young husband had not, thanks to 
Hugh’s i^atitude for kind services so opportunely 
rendered, to plunge into matrimony witlr no surer 
loospects than those which were based on the 
uncertain gains of a hird-hunter. An income, 
handsome in the eyes of the two young people, 
had been secm'ed to them from their wedding-day; 
hut it was not until the green leaves of another 
autumn had turned to r(^ and brown, that old 
Captain Job Trawl died, and that Maud’s husband, 
at Maud’s wish, willingly placed Will Farleigh in 
a snug farm, within a mile or two of Alfringham, 
and pecsutuled the Cornish couple to transfer their 
household deities to Dorsetshire, where they have j 
thriven. Nezer, the dwarf, with some regrets, was 
induced to expatriate himself also from the sight 
and smell of the sea ; and Neptune’s honest bark 
is yet heard on the farm, where Rose Farleigh’s 
children tell their tiny playfellows from the Hall 
what good service the brave dog did, at ‘my lord’s’ 
side, in a Cornish shipwreck years agone. 

Mr Dicker always remained Hugh’s truest and 
most valued friend, and in the maelstrom of his 
ever increasing business, finds time annually to 
pass some happy days at Alfringham. The money 
which be owed to Hugh's dead father has been 
expended, at Lord Penrith’s wish, in establishing 
frerii lifeboats at Treport and St Mary’s Bay. 
Another benefaction, of a less useful character, it 
may be, shortly after the catastrophe of the Mawth 
Mill, accrued to the poor' of that poverty stricken 
part of Cornwall in which Pen Mawth stands. 
Poor consumptive Jane Swart — whose name should 
have Grewler — sleeps at her mother’s side 

beneath a headstone in Treguunow churchyard; 
and by her lost will and testament she left her 
fourteen thousand pounds, the hoard of the Black 
Miller her father, to found certain almshouses for 
the benefit of the needy in Tregunnow and the 
parts adjacent Ralph Swart’s name and age, with 
a Scripture verse beneath, m£^y be seen on a plain 
flat fl^tone hard by the resting-places of his wife 
and daughter. It was not a case for eulogistic 
epitaph ; nor has the dismal Mill Pen Mawth 
ever sgsin been undef; repair. 

Mrs Stanhope^ who inherited money under her 
brother’s will, lives with Lady Larpent at Llos-r 
ib-ttel Court, aud her 'presence is a solace to the | 


Dowager, who is neither so hale nor so cheerful as 
she used to be. Her two younger boys— -Ed^, 
who is called Sir Edgar, aud on whom the 
baronetcy has presumably devolved, and Willie — 
are good, bright boys enou^, dutuul and affec- 
tionate ; but they are much away, one with his 
regiment, and the other at the university ; and 
L^y Larpent has never quite recovered the shock 
caused by the mysterious disappearance of Sir 
Lucius, her eldest son. Money was spent, and 
exertions made, we may he sure, to larace out the 
missing ne’er-do-well; but iu vain. The people 
at the inn where the horse and dogcart from 
Llosthuel had been left knew nothing, save that 
the gentleman who so left them had started by 
the train ; hut it so chanced that no one in 
Treguunow or Maw'th had seen Sir Lncius on 
the fatal day of his visit to the Black Miller, and 
that his bones may lie undisturbed at the bottom 
of the abandoned mine until the J udgment-day. 

One or two of the minor characters in this 
history have yet to be accounted for. Ghost Nan, 
the gipsy, yet walks the world, and it is not prob- 
able tnat she should have wholly reUnquisheu her 
favourite camping-grouud-s in the vicinity of Uie 
New Forest; but from the day when she. was 
prompted to make depositions before a magistrate 
of the hated Busne, the old spirit of lawlessness 
seems to have been revived iu her wild nature ; 
and Hugh, though he occasionally heard of her, 
w'as never again able to have sight of, or speech 
with, the half-crazed wanderer. Salem Jackson, 
who in consideration of his readiness to tinn 
Queen’s evidence, was let olf with more lenity 
than he deserved, recrossed the Atlantic, mid was 
last heard of a« a boarder, with a twenty years’ 
sentence to endure, in the Tombs, New York, 
whence, if what we hear of the severities of 
American prison discipline be true, he runs little 
chance of emerging to prey upon the honest 
portion of the community. 

And Hugh ? and Maud ? Loving and beloved, 
they may, from the setting in of that new-born 
period of well-deserved prosperity which succeeded 
to Hugh Ashton’s early struggles, be compared to 
those happy nations of whom no story can be 
told. Brighter days, indeed, than tho.se of a 
stormy youth spent in adventurous exile, or in 

£ overly at home, have dawned upon Young 
lord PenritL 

lEl!: EXD. 

ODD PEOPLE 

‘Whateveb you do, my dear, don’t be odd!’ 
Such was the advice of a very wise old lady-friend, 
whose kindly face made glad many of my childish 
years. At the time I speak of — namely when the 
above advice was given — I had no very clear idea 
in my own mind what the word ‘ odd ’ signified. 
As years passed over my head, however, I dis- 
covered that this small, short, |pd easily spelt 
word meant ‘ particular, strange, ^ut of the way ; ’ 
and so I dreaded above aR things to be thought 
‘odd.’ The idea of becoming so, weighed inces- 
santly on my mind, and often made me very 
unhappy. If in early youth a bright idea struck 
me and I clothed it in words, some of my com- 
panions, totwhom Hie same idea had hot presented 
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its^f would exdaim; "Wbat an odd girl I* and 
this was quite enough to shut mj mouth, and 
il^lunge me in dismay for some time. 

It may be said that eveiy individual, unless 
unusually commonplace, is in some points con- 
sidered ‘odd' or ‘ queer’ by his fellows. We have 
all hobbies, which make us, in the eyes of others, 
singular enough, now and then. But the jjeople I 
am going to treat of were regularly oddities^ and 
had not one, but numy peculiarities. Two old 
Scottish maiden ladies stand forth prominently in 
my memory as decidedly the greatest human curi- 
osities that could possibly be met with. Their 
names I shall give as Miss Kitty and Miss 
Wilhemina. They lived in a small cottage in 
one of the many small towns on the Firth of 
Forth. Miss Kitty was the elder. At no period 
of . her life could, she have possessed beauty, | 
and certainly a more funny little woman never 
existed. Dressed in a gown whose tightness was 
in those days something to wonder at, her fat 
little body resembled notriing so much as a thick 
and well-filled bolster. Her features were plain ' 
even to ugliness. A large wart adorned the side 
of her immense nose ; and a white cap of some 
substantial fabric, w'ith a very high crown, covered 
her head, on which the hair grew luxuriantly, 
though in colour it was pure white. Strange to 
say, however, this uncouth little woman' had a 
certain fascination of manner which made most 
iHionle like her, and children were always devotedly 
loud of her. She had a pair of merry black eyes, 
which twinkled with fun when she Bpok(! ; and her 
anecdotes were many concerning the days of her 
youth, when her father, ‘ a gallant soldier, served 
King George.’ A sw'ord belonging to her deceased 
parent hung in the little hall of tlie cottage, and 
this she used often to takr' douTi and flourish as 
valiantly as her podgy arris would allow, exclaiming 
in a martial tone : ‘ Ali, iny dear, if only we had 
a French invasion, I would prove myself a true 
soldier’s daughter.’ 

Notwithstanding this exhibition of militarj’- 
ardour, Miss Kitty was firmly possessed with the 
idea that in her own person she carried every 
disease incidental to humanity ; therefore, those 
who knew her well were not at all surprised to see 
her frequently', while talking, leap from her seat 
with great agility, place her hand with fantastic 
manner and gesture upon her chest, and declare in 
path''tic tones: ‘It’s that right lung, my love — 
quite gone, you know ! ’ Or, if sitting quietly at 
work, she would spring up excitedly, pace the small 
sitting-room, and with a sort of whine declare that 
‘she knew her heart was becoming gradually 
ossified.' In talking of her possible decease, she 
informed her friends that she had made arrange- 
ments with her lawyer as to the disposal of her 
body— or shell, as she called it. The moment 
she died, her remains were to be handed over to 
the Faculty for sdentifio purposes, and thereafter, 
with no attendant ceremony, thrown over the pier 
of Leith! The advantages of this step, as she 
triumphantly pointed out to Miss Wilhemina, were 
twofold— firstly, no burial expenses would be 
incurred; secondly, the medical gentlemen of 
Edinburgh would be materially benefited. 

Miss Wilhemina was a much less prononede 
character than her sister, but was luso most 
whimsical and curious after a fashion of her own. 
She had, poor lady, once on a,- time l^eua engaged j 


to a gay young soliKer, who was doubtiew attittcted 
her , golden curls and blue eyea. 'Hie mar- 
riage-day was fixed, the troumau prepared : and 
all womd have gone on well doubtless, had the 
bridegroom only f^peared. But as he chose to 
be a hundred miles away on the day appointed 
for the marriag^ the guests had to be dispersed, 
the dresses ‘ laid in lavender,' and poor Miss 
Wilhemina borne away fainting on tbe sympathis- 
ing bosoms of her bridesmaids. After a long 
period of brain-fever and sickness, the poor 
creature rose once more, a very shadow of her 
former pretty self. The golden curls had been 
shorn, the blue eyes were dim with illness tod 
weeping. And in short, as Miss Kitty said: 

‘ Poor Mina 's a mere remnant !’ She never quite 
recovered the sad blow — a blow more to her 
vanity than her affections, for she had no great 
depth of nature; and her heart, such as it was, 
had been more set upon her lover’s ^y umform 
than on any supposed good qualities in him. 
When, after a month or two, Miss Mina read in 
a paper the marriage of her ‘soldier lad,' she 
abandoned herself to fits of angry crying, varied 
now and then with sullen fits of silence, which 
Miss Kitty endured with exemplary patience. The 
troumau was still kept in a certain chest of 
drawers, which were solemnly opened twice a 
year, and the garments taken forth, aired, and 
refolded, with many a bitter sob from the hapless 
lady. 

Miss Kitty died first. She had a certain melan- 
choly satisfaction in the assurance that her com- 
plaints, varied and curious, had now reached a 
climax, and during her somewhat protracted illness 
vehemently combated poor Miss Mina’s entreaties 
that she would see a clergyman, loudly protesting 
to the last that ‘no one should pray over her* 
and with almost her last breath murmuring happy 
prophecies concerning the substantial good to tie 
derived from a minute study of her highly diseased 
‘ shell.' Poor Miss Mina was perfectly inconsol- 
able, but of course buried her sister, minus the 
jio.st-mortem, and respectably, in the little country 
churchyard belonging to their birthplace. After 
Miss l^itty’s death, Miss Mina was invited to a 
friend’s house. Her spirits, at all times variable, 
were somewhat calmer than formerly ; perhaps the 
real grief she felt for her sister’s death had cleared 
away the remnants of her long-nursed and senti- 
mental sorrow. One evening, however, she rushed 
from the room M'here her host and hostess were 
seated, and not appearing for some hour^ they 
went to look for her. She was found in her 
bctiroom, weeping bitterly. When asked what 
was the matter, she said : ‘Oh, I did feel hurt at 

Mr M ’s conduct ; but there has never been a 

real true gentleman since George IV. di^!’ Upon 
investigation, it was found that her kind-heart^ 
host had inadvertently ‘ turned his back ’ on Miffl 
Mina, and so had most unintentionally offended 
her. Not long after this, Miss Mina was found 
dead in her bed; and the little cottage became 
inhabited by strangers, neither of the .ladies 
having had any relation. 

A friend of ours was notorious for much oddity 
of manner ; and this proceeded, we discovm^d, 
from absence of mind. He was intelligent, refined „ 
in appearance, and not of the xraages of 

society. Yet great were his blunders both at 
home and abroad, simply because his thoughts 
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teemed always distant from the scene immediately 
muxounding him. Servants called him ‘the odd 

K tlemon ; ’ and ladies used to titter as they saw 
i enter a drawing*room with his hat nrmly 
planted on his head. When any one pointed out 
this absurdity to him, he would look like a i>crson 
newly roused from sleep, and would make a 


hundred apolomes. He was a great smoker, and ■ 
once or twice lighted his jdpe with bank-notes. 
He frequently forgot to go to bed, and us(hI to be 
found by his old servant and housekeeper sitting 
his parlour, with his arm-chair drawn close to 
tlie grate, in which the fire had gone out hours 
before. He hated children, dogs, and flowers ; but 
shewed great benevolence to almost every other 

} )crfion, animal, or thing. He was passionately 
bnd of leeks cooked in every possible way, and 
his garden was filled with these vegetables in all 
stages of growth. 

A genUemau in a good position had an e.vlra- 
ordinary fancy for cats. He had no loss than si.vty ; 
these he kept in a large room which he hud built 
for them. He wouhl not admit any cat into 
this institution unless it was young, handsome, and 
full-grown ; and as a result, some really fine speci- 
mens were to be seen in this feline chamber. It 1 
was a sight to see all the varieties at feeding-time 
— such a mewing, snarling, and purring went on, ' 
and such a (luantity of food di.sappeared. After ' 
the gentleman’s death, the poor cats were dLs- | 
wrsed here and there, and the ‘iustilutinu ’ fairly i 
broken up. Some went wandering hopelessly ' 
about the outside of their old home, mewing in a! 
broken-hearted way ; a lot ran oil iut(» the neigh- 1 
bouriug woods, and became fierce as tigers ; while : 
some of the very handsomest were carried o(f l<y ‘ 
friends of the deceased. It may be menlioiu-d 
that though the aforesaid geiitlfinau loved cats, he ' 
could not endure either cliiblreu or dogs ; but in | 
other re&iiects he was much like other inortaL. ' 
A lady in a respectable jmsition would insist 
upon always wearing stockings of ilifferent coluuis 
on each leg, and gloves which were not neighbours 
on her hands. She boasted that she bad ne.ver 
in her life worn a pair of stockings or glovi's, and 
when asked why she did tliLs, she gave tor answer 
that it made her uncomfortable to do otherwise. 
She rejoiced in a curious assortment of ojiposite 
colours in her dres.s, and didighted esjiecially in a 
certain meen bonnet with blue and yellow flowers 
in it. Her chameter was as odd as her tastes ; 
she conceived bitter and unreasonable aversion,-, to 
certain people, and disliked flowers, which sin* 
disposed of under the general name of ‘rub- 
bish.’ 

A lady’s-maid who had been many years in 
high families, made a jmint of never laying asitle 
as useless any gown, piece of ribbon or lace, or 
any other ai’ticle of dress which might fall into 
her possession. Her hoards of old things wt re 
wonderful ; many pieces of raiment grew uiouldy 
with keeping, and her rejiositories after her death 
were a sight to behold. Bundles of every hue, 
pattern, and size, filled her drawers to bursfing ; 
ribbons, discoloured and dirty;, scraps of print in 
endless variety, and in short every sort of ima- 
t^ahle article, collected during her thirty year-.’ 
service, filled one room almost to overflowing. The 
dates of the various , fashions might have b(-eu 
known by the patterns^ of the pieces of brocadi*, 
chilli/, and other fahricit whicri lay around iu 


wildest confusion. The em&arras dn rieketm was m 
great, that after keeping out a few better things, 
the rest were committed to the flames^ a huge 
bonfire being the result. 

THE DAY YOU'LL DO WITHOUT ME. 

IN TWO CHArXEES. — CHAPTER IT. 

The first three years that passed after their part- 
ing had gone by peacefully enough, though they 
wore burdened by dullness and poverty. Still 
they were spent in her old home, among her loved 
own. But the last five had seen her knocked 
about from one family of strangers to another ; 
now as companion, now as governess ; for her father 
and mother Aveie dead, and all May inherited 
from them was a patient brave heart. There had 
been no lack of lovers during these long years — 
lovers who were ready not only to woo, but to 
‘marry and a’,’ if she couhl only have awakened 
from that early dream, and left off wearing that 
little twisted gold ring. But she could not bring 
herself to do either. She clung as tenaciously to* 
her old memories os she did to that frail little 
pledge of the alfection Lionel Ila.stings had for- 
gotten. So she i»referrcd working her way on 
wearily enough, to forfeiting her claims to cherish 
hope and her ring. 

‘ She was far too beautiful t<» be a governess,' all 
the men said ; for time had matured and cnnclied 
the beauty that had been very blight and bewitch- 
ing at si.xtceu. Poor May ! She longed some- 
times to shew Jjionel the beauty that other.-, juized 
hO highly. Surely if he could .see her, he would 
reniemher Balton and their old ‘young love !’ 

II('r present oecupaliou w.i.s a congenial one to 
her in many wuy.s. She was acting as secreLuy 
ami aiuaiinensis to a huly, w1k» iiisi ,ted ou heiii-g 
‘ literary,’ and who, luckily for M 113', was really 
load oi’ reading goo<l work.s. This huly^ was 
f.ulfieiently liright ami i lever to he ahh; to collect 
about her a brighter and cleverer circle ; and the 
ability to do thi.s j>r()ve.s no iuc(»nhideruhle talent. 
It was while mingling with this circle that May 
heanl the name of her old love ag,.iu for the iir.st 
time for eight years?. 

‘ Lionel will he here iu an Insiir, my dear ilrs 
daspard,’ l\lay lieard one evi-uing, and looking 
round, she saw a .stalely niutroii with Lionel 
Ila.stings’.s eye.s. ‘Jli.s mother!’ .she tliought with 
a thrill, a-* .she oln-yed an irre.sistible impulse, and 
got h(;r&eli' nearer to Lady Hastings, longing to 
speak to her, to touch her, to do her some service 
however siiglit, for love of the nnforgottten Lionel ! 
Suddenly the fact that he would he before her iu 
an hour j ecurred to lier ; and the thought of how 
he would look, and feel, and act, upset her self- 
poase-ssion, and made her falter iu the advances 
she had been about to make to Lady Hastings. 
But that lady being very keen about beauty, hud 
already marked her, 

‘ Who is the girl with the crown of gold ? ’ she 
a-sbed of the hostess ; and Mrs Gaspard, who w.ts 
proud of her well-.selected library and handsome 
companion, answered : ‘ My secretary. Miss Baron. 
Quite a jewel. I wouldn’t have her in tlie house 
lor the world, if 1 iiad a ^on.’ 

> Lady Hastings laughed easily. ’* Those fear.s are 
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ciuite out of (late ; men are so much wiser than 
they were. What does she do ? * 

‘ Everything.’ 

‘ And how does she do it i ’ 

‘ Magnificently. I hope no one will discover her 
value and rob me of her. She saves me all trouble, 
and sings like a prima donna, for thirty pounds a 
year.’ • 

‘ Pray, make her sing presently,’ Lady Hastings 
said. And at the same moment Liolicl entered 
the room. , 

May felt as if the words ‘ Lionel, don’t you 
know me ? ’ must be painted on her lace, as after 
speaking to Mrs Oaspurd and Ins mother, he turned, 
and carelessly scanned the form and features of 
the girl who wore Ins twisted gold ring upon her 
linger. 

‘ A golden beauty ! ’ was his thought as he let 
his gaze travel away from her. ‘ Never seen her 
before ; quite now, evidently.’ 

It was a relief to her tliat at this moment Mrs 
(laspard came to her ami issued her polite com- 
mand in the words : ‘My dear, will you .sing 1’ 

The acute agony she experienced at hii nou- 
recoguitiou could not liav'o been borne in silence. 
•She must cither have cried out or laughed. 
Heaven help the women who laugh in their 
anguish ; they sutler more than tho.se who weep. 
•She must do something, slie felt, and so it would 
be as well to sing ; and a'» .-he got herself to tlie 
pi.uio and took otf her gloves, she stole another 
gl.ince at liini, and he was looking at her admir- 
ingly. His lijis had lelt a kiss on hers uliich had 
never been htushed off. And he had forgolleu 
her! Oh, the paiii and .'haiue of it! She plunged 
into ‘•omelliing, and sang if well, though eveiy 
fitiie tremliled. When she li.id linished it, he vv.is 
.st.uiiimg hy her le.idv to otler her a com]>]imeut. 
Again siie tunad her great i !• ading violet eves 
upon liim ; but he <tid not Know her. The little 
Jiiig .sliuue m the lamplight, lor M.iy nevir killed 
it hy wealing another. Doiihtle's he admiied her 
iinger.s, hut he never noticed the iiiig. 

He spoke to her of her uia.-ti i-, of tho-e who 
had li.iined her voiie, (li-cussing them aud it 
intelligently. Her voice ‘ leiuiiuled him of a 
<{neen of .song whom lie lia<l heard in Vienna,’ lie 
aid ; and he added tli.it he never forgot a voice, 
'■Would .she sing again/ He would like to re- 
member hers.’ 

How <l''ar lie was to her in spite of all liis cruel 
unconsciousue.'S ! How de-peralely dear! How 
she hated La<ly Ilasting.s at that moment, lor 
coming up to hiiii, and putting her hand on hi.s 
arm, and telling him that she must ‘ take liim 
away!’ How she envied the mother! How she 
loved the eon ! 

‘ 1 am to hear one more song, aud then I am at 
your service. — Vou will sing again, will you not 1 ’ 
lie .said ; and Lady Hastings hacked his request by 
saving: ‘It is leally asking too much of you": 
but do.’- 

She could not resist the iiiipulsc. Before her — 
though she strove to be blind to it — rose tho scene 
and the actors in it — the day that was full of all 
summer glory, sweetness, warmth, aud light — the 
velvet lawn aud vvi'eping-willovv and ro.se-covei'od 
vicarage', and the splendid boy-hero, to whom a 
lovely shy little girl wa.s reading poetry. She 
could not resist the impulse. Come what wouUL 
he should be reminded of that scene too. Ami 




BO when her pearly notes in all their purity smote 
his ear, they fell on the words : 

‘ You love me in your tender way I 

I answer as you let me ; 

But oh ! there come-s another day — 

Tho day that you ’ll forget me ! 


And after one eager gasping glance, he ex- 
claimed : ‘ Why, it ’s May — May Baron ! ’ an<l her 
song came to an end. 

It would be pleasant to have to record that as 
she was revealed to him, his love for her returned 
without delay. But mine is a true tale, aud there- 
fore 1 cannot wrest facts to my own pleasure in 
any such way. As he recognised her, he admired 
her immen.sely, and reuienibered that even in her 
girlhood she had not been gawky after the manner 
of otlii-r girls. But he entirely forgot that he had 
ever loved her, or ev'cr acted in such a way lus to 
te<ich lier to love him. There was not the slightest 
approacli to lliat high misdemeanour in fashion- 
able life — a scene. His self-possession was so easy, 
w) perfect, that May at once recovered her own. 
True she ceased sUigiiig the instant he exclaimed : 
‘Why, it’s May — May Baron!’ But oven his 
mother could find no fault with the slow sweet 
smile and gentle inclination of the head with 
which the beautiful and clever cuiuimnion greeted 
her fathei’s former pupil. 

‘ Let me introduce you to my mother,’ he said 
at once ; aud May found herself made known to 
his mother, who couipliinented her ‘on the pos- 
^es^ion of a cliarming v'oicc,’ 

He did not notice the ring. As soon as she 
recognised that lie was absolutely without any 
recollection of vihat she h.id .suppohctl them to 
be to one another, May took eare that he Hionld 
not .-ee it. She .slipped on her glove, and when 
that vv.is done she l»'lt safer. But she need have 
had no feai. He had forgotten the ci)isodo of the 
ring as utterly us he luul f<»rgotten the words he 
hail spoken when she read the poem under the 


glance, 


lay Baron ! ’ an<l her 


she had 


order to 
that he 
1 . It was 


father, and May 
avoid breaking 
was dead. He 
<piite a treat to 


willow-tree — the same poem she had .sung this 
night. 

i’resently ho a.sked after her father, and May 
had to ice herself in order to avoid breaking 
down as she loplied that he was dead. He 
udinired her very much. It was ipiite a treat to 
meet with that genuine radiantly gold hair, in 
conjunction 'W'ltli such iutensely violet eyes. She 
was altogether ‘good form’ too, aud he l.i/ily 
wondered if .she were mairied. She Iiad not cor- 
rected liim when he had introduced Jier to hw 
mother a8‘Mi.ss B.iron;’ but that might be due 
solely to the fact of her having lived long enough 
to have discovered that it is not ivortli while to 
correct any one for anything. 

She w'as dressed well too. Lionel likeil women 
who W'ere well dressed. Ho recalled a vision of 
her in the old days climbing up a tree to got 
ajiples lor him, in a torn dress aud a ragged 
garden-hat. 

‘ Are you living in town ! ’ he asked. 

‘ I am living here w'ith Mrs Gaspard, and 1 
must go aud attend to# some of my duties,’ she 
said, rising aud smiling at liim as composedly as 
if her heart had not been nigh unto breaking with 
revived liope and bittyr disappointment. She had 
pictured meeting liim a thousand wrays, but not 
one of the pictures had been like this ! 

He turned t.) liis mother as May crossed the 
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AMUSEMENTS OF THE LEARNED. 


‘They say yoa are going to marry a man of 
whom you know ho began eoMy. And 

hw face and heie^ grew like atone. ‘ Tell me, is 


She made no answer ; and he thought : *She is 
resenting my interference ; die has forgotten how 
fond I was of her^bmi I was a boy, and she looks 
upon this as mere imp«ptinence/ 

Nerving himself by all he knew about Bartie 
Friel and all he thou^t about JJavtie Friel, he 
resolved : * He shall never have her ! The splen- 
did creature! She'deserves a better fate than to 
be a worn-out rone’s wife ; ’ and he spoke, warming 
with his words : ‘ You ’re astonished at my pre- 
sumption in interfering ; I feel sure of that. But 
May, I can’t forget the old days when we were 
ohildrcn together. Can you ? ’ 

She bent her head down lower, and he could 
not see her eyes ; but he went on : ‘Yon have 
forgotten probably, Ma5% and why should you have 
remembered indeed ? But I will remind you, and 
then you will understand that it is more than 
mere friendly interest that prompts me to inter- 
fere.’ Memory jogged him at this moment, and 
he went on glibly : ‘You may have forgotten how 

1 loved you, darling ’ 

‘ Have not you been the one to forget ? ’ 

‘On my faith, «o/ Not now, when I sec yon 
again,’ be protested ardently; and then, as he 
clasped her in his arms, she shewed him the ring 
and the letter, and sang him a verse from the song 
that liad wakened his memories : 

I do not foar the darkest way, 

With those dear arms about me ; 

But oh ! I dread another day — 

The day you ’ll do without me f 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE LEARNED. 

That learned folks as well as others indulge in 
amusements of an eccentric nature, may be gleaned 
from the following examples, culled at random. 

Cardinal Riclielieu we are told, spent his 
horn' of relaxation in leaping over tlie furniture, 
and on one occasion he was discovered jumping 
with his servant, to try which could reach the 
high side of a wall. De Gramraont knowing 
the Cardinal to be jealous of his powers, offered 
to jump him for a wager — a proposal which 
shews the courage, as much as Uie event shewed 
the diplot.iacy, of the courtier. The offer w'as 
accepted ; but De Grammont took care that his 
lea|>s should never quite reach those of His 
Eminence; and thus he lost a few louis, but 
gained speedy and high promotion, by the favour 
of his triumphant and gratified opponent 
Dr Johnson’s play-hour was employed in taking 
a walk down Fleet Street ; but then that w^k 
was so cunningly saddled with self-imposed con- 
ditions, that it became a feat os difficult as it 
was amusing. The first condition was, that 
«very post should be touched os it was passed ; 
and 80 resolutely did the Doctor observe this 
rale, that if he liappened to pass one without 
giving it the magic touch, he would return 
the moment he became aware of his neglect, and 
gravely wrform the mystic ceremony. Another 
rule neidly complied with by the great lexico- 


geometrical pr<^[res(»ion, for even that most micro- 
scopic of observers, Boswell, does not record a 
single failaieu But the tom de foroe of this extra- 
ordinary promenade was reserved for its conclu- 
don ; for the Doctor cm reaching his house made it 
compulsory upon himself to cross the threshold 
with one particular foot In order to do this 
gracefully, it was necessary to commence a series 
of measured steps at a certain distance fi‘om the 
imaginary hurdle. It is apparent that some very 
nice calculations were necefffiaiy^ so as to perfonu 
this feat, and we are not surprised to be told by 
Boswell that the good Doctor occasionally failed, 
and — as he would on no consideration enter with 
the wrong foot — turned back again for a new 
start Which foot — whether the right or left — 
the Doctor required to enter by, we shall never 
know, since Boswell himself confesses that he does 
not recollect » 

These tricks of Dr Johnson are considered 
inexplicable by all who have observed them or 
commented upon them ; but it seems not at all 
unreasonable to ascribe tbem to that desire of 
amusement which made Richelieu jump over his 
furniture, and which vre have ample proof burned 
as strongly within the Doctor as it did within 
his young friends Beanclerk and Laugton — those 
‘ dogs' with whom the learned man went to have a 
‘frisk’ at three o’clock in the moniing. So that 
while the lexicographer conld not, on account of 
physicfd disahilitie.s, engage in the sport of leaping 
over chairs, we are not in the least surprised that 
such a wise and frolicsome man should invent a 
game which combined the physical exercise of 
base-ball and the mental labour of chess, and 
having invented it should regularly practise it. 

A very different man was SheUey, who derived 
great amusement from sailiug paper-boats upon 
the Serpentine and the lakes in Hyde Park. Long 
practice had made the poet an adept in the con- 
struction of these toys ; and when they braved 
tlie winds and waves, Shelley would run round 
with eager delight to the opposite shore, and 
receive into harbour his brave little craft. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau’s was a nature in many 
respects resembling that of Shelley, and he had 
the same love^ of simple and natural amusements. 
Jean Jacques,* when he was in the country, would 
carry huge stones — as big as he could carry — up 
to some high cliff, and there he would dispose 
them in a pile. Then laying himself securely 
upon the cliff, he cautiously advanced his face 
till he could see clearly the foaming waters 
below ; and one after the other the stcnies were 
hurled over the declivity by the philosopher, 
who watched with delight the heavy mass as it 
rolled and bounded before it reached the bottom. 
The poet Cowper’s amusement was a thoroughly 

E ractical one, and is thus humorously relerred to 
y him in a letter to his friend ITmvin : ‘ Amico 
mio, be pleased to buy me a glazier’s diamond 
pencil. I have glazed the two frames designed to 
receive my pine plants. But I cannot mend the 
kitchen windows till by the help of that imple> 
meat I can reduce the ^glass to its woper dimen- 
sions. If I were a plumber, I should be a ccon- 
plete glazier ; and possibly the happy time may 


rigidly complied with by the great lexico- come when I shall be seen truing away to the 


grapber was, to step always exactly in the centre of 
the ffagstones as he ‘ rolled grandly along ; ’ atid a 
great adept he must have become in this «tyle of 


neighbouring towns with a shdf of glass hanging 
at »y back. If government ^ould impose another 
tax upon that commodity, I hardly ^ow a busi- 
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ness in which a^ixtletnau tcight more successfully 
employ himselL A Chinese of ten times my 
fortune would avail himself of such an oppor- 
tunity without scruple ; and why should not I, 
who want money as much as any mandarin in 
China?’ 

While the cloud which had long obscured his 
faculties was slowly rising from the poet’s mind, it 
will be remembered how he dreaded human inter- 
course, but delighted in the company of his two 
tame hares. When at length, one of the hares be- 
caitie sick, Cov'per nursed it with the greatest care, 
and the animal upon its recovery thanked its pro- 
tector in a most unmistakable and singular manner. 
‘No creature,’ says the poet, ‘could be more grateful 
than my patient, a sentiment which he most signi- 
ficantly expressed by licking my hand ; first the 
back of it, then the palm, then every finger sepa- i 
rately, then between all the fingers, as if anxious 
to leave no part unsaluted.’ What is remarkable 
in this episode is the fact, that never before nor 
after did the creature behave in a similar fashion 
except once, when it was attacked a second time 
with sickness. The gentle poet nursed it as on 
the first occasion ; and upon recovery the second 
time the identical ceremony of thanks was | 
repeated by the grateful animal. 

Having touched upon the attachment between 
Cowper and his hares, we may best conclude these 
remarks by a reference to Dante and bis cat. This 
creature was not only a solace to the jjoet during 
his hours of relaxation, but was a humble servant 
to him w'hile he was dining or reading ; for having 
been taught to sit with a lighted caudle between 
its paws, puss acted as a faithful torch-bearer on 
these occasions. 

And yet, the following anecdote shews that the 
Ciit remained wonderfully cat-like still. Danlc 
maintiiiued, in an argument with Ceccio, that 
art was more potent than nature, and referred 
to the ability of liis cat as a demonstratit)U of 
the correctness of his views. An appointment 
was made in order that Ceccio might see for 
himself the conduct of grimalkin, and the dis- 
putant came, W'ell prepared, however, with a 
test which should try the thoroughness of the 
change in the feline nature. Tor while the cat was 
sitting with the candle between its’ ])aws, Ceccio 
emptied the contents of a bag which be bad filled 
with mice, upon the lloor. Is it necessary to add 
that the candle w^as at once dropped, and that 
puss flew after her natural prey 1 

THE SURGEON AND THE MOGUL’S 
J DAUGHTER. 

It was the summer of the year 1651. Shah Jelian, 
grandson of the mighty Akbar, had been for four- 
and'twenty years on the throne of the Great 
Mogul. He was the most magnificent aiul luxu- 
rious of all the Moguls. Before the radi.iiit and 
amazing splendours of his court all the poiu)) and 
glory of the greatest monarchs of the West paled 
■into insignificance. He ht^d been known to spend 
a million and a half sterling upon a birthday 
festival. His royal progresses through his domi- 
nions surpassed in grandeur and sumptuous dis-. 
play all that even the oriental imagination had 
conceived. Travellers told with awe of tlie acres 
[ of land covered with carpets of silk and gold^ of 
: the stately pavilions glittering with diamoud.s and 


pearls ; of the gorgeous tents of crimson velvet 
embroidered with gold, supported by massive 
poles forty feet high, and stretching over long 
miles of level country ; of the seven resplendent 
thrones studded with diamonds, rubies, eirieralds, 
pearls ; of the world-renowned Peacock Throne, 
Shah Jehan’s own fanciful invention, so called from 
a peacock with its tail spread, the natural col- 
ours faithfully represented in sapphires, emeralds, 
rubies, and pearls, which formed the chief orna- 
ment and design of a moss of diamonds and other 
precious stones valued at 8ix\nillions and a half 
sterling. 

They told, too, of the elephants that looked 
like shining mountains of jewellery — elephants 
trained to kneel before the throne and do 
reverence to the Great Mogul with their trunks 
— whose keep cost five hundred rupees apiece per 
month ; of the magnificent horses on whose 
bridles and sadilles the gems stoo<l thick as dew- 
drops on a lawn at sunrise ; and of a thousand 
other lustrous and dazzling marvels, the mere 
mention of which made men stand agape with 
wonder and astonishment. Not Solomon in all 
his glory could compare in lavish splendour with 
Shall Jehan the Great Mogul. 

And now, after nearly ten years of incessant 
war, there was peace in the Mogul Empire, and 
the Emjteror had come to enjoy liis well-earned 
repose, and revel in the luxury which he loved 
at his capital Dcllii — that Delhi which he had 
restored to more than its ancient glory, whose 
marble halls and spacious courts and goMeu 
domes and stately inos(pKiS he could proudly 
boast were unefiualled anywhere for grace and 
beauty and sublimity. For Shah Jehan had a 
jKission for noble and beautiful buildings-- the 
mausoleum which ho eiecbid to his wife at Agi.i, 
known as the Taj Mahal, stamiing to this day as 
one of the noblest monuments in the world. 

But passionately as Shah Jehau loved luxniy 
and maguilicence, gorgeous pageants, and splcuuid 
buildings, there was something he loved hhu'o 
]) assionately still, and that was his eldest daughter. 
In all his vast empire there was no lovelier, inoie 
charming, or more accomplished lady than the 
i’adshah Begum. Shah .fehau idolisetl^- this his 
favourite child. She. was his consUuit'companion. 
She enjoyed his (ajufidence to uu extent which men 
very rarely allow to women in the' East. Her 
lively conversation, her skill in the use of musical 
instruments, her gift of melodious song, conhl 
always charm him into amiability. She was the 
light of his life, the only being that, since the 
death of his queen, lie really loved. His sons he 
distrusted and suspected, and not without reason, 
for filial ulfectiou was a virtue which had always 
been conspicuous by its absence among the sons of 
the Moguls, and he was himself destined to die a 
prisoner in the hands of his own sou Auningze.be, 
who deposed him. It was on his daughter, there- 
fore, that he lavished all the tenderness that was 
in his heart. The Padshah Begum was now in her 
twenty-second year, and in the full flower of her 
beauty and womanhood, AVho could have dreamed 
that so fair a lily could he blighted in a single 
night ? 

It was an evening in July; Shah Jehan lay- 
dozing under the gentle fanning of the punkah, 
when he was roused by a piercing shriek, followed 
in quick succession by a series of shrieks, each 
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more heart-rending and blood-cmdling than the 
last. He raised himself to listen. It was appa* 
rently from the women’s apartments that these 
apj)alling cries proceeded. Whilst be listened, the 
shrieks grew fainter and fainter, and were suc- 
ceeded by a wafli’.ig sound, as of many voices 
moaning. Suddenly the curtains were pushed 
aside, and a servajit pale, trembling, and breath- 
less, entered and prostrated himself before the 
Emperor. He was impatiently asked what his 
tidings were. Groaning and beating his breast 
with his hands, he stammered out his news — 
news that made Shah Jehan leap to his feet — 
while his swarthy cheek grew livid with pallor, 
and he stood rooted to the ground with horror 
and amazement. For the news was that the 
Padshiih Begum had been burned to death ! It 
was but for a moment that .Shah Jehan stood 
there petrified and horror-stricken. In another 
instant he had darted off in the direction of the 
Princess’s apartments to learn for himself whether 
the dreadful tidings were trne or not. He was like 
a maniac as he burst into the chamber where his 
daughter lay upon a couch, surrounded by her 
women wailing and wringing their bauds. Already 
two of the court physicians were there, and were 
stripping tlie charred remn.ants of her ro]>e8 from 
the scorched and blistered limbs. She was not 
indeed actually dead, as the messenger had re- 
ported, but she Iiad fainted from the terrible 
agony of her wounds, and lay there quite uncon- 
scious. The ghastly sight almost deprived the 
Great Mogul of his senses; distracted and over- 
•whelmed with grief, he filing himself beside his 
beloved daughter, and passionately called upon 
her to speak to him. Then he turned to the 
physicians and implored them to restore his 
daughter to life, promising them the most extra- 
vagant rewards if they succeeded. But the phy- 
•sicians, however skilled they may have been at 
curing internal diseases, were ninglers at healing 
wounds. 'I’hey shook their heads gravely, and 
seemed^to think the case hojieless. 

It was then that the Grand Vizier, Assud Khaji, 
bethought him of the English traders at "Surat. He 
),t;membered that tlie surgeons who came over in the 
East-Indiamen had wrought some wonderful cures, 
and had acquired a high reputation for surgical 
skill. He therefore suggested to hi.s master that 
an Express should be sent immediately to Surat, 
with orders to travel day and night, and bring 
back with the utmost speed an English surgeon. 
It was a ‘ far cr y ’ from Dellii to Surat; but the 
Express ha5~ extraordinary powers to take what 
horses or supplies he needed from whomsoever 
he pleased on his journey; and by dint of tra- 
velling day and night as fast as horses could 
carry him, it was just possible that the English 
surgeon might he brouglit to Delhi before it was 
too late. 

The Hopew ell East-Indiaman had just arrived 
at Surat TrouTEliigland, when the imperial Express 
dashed into the settlement. The ship’s chief sur- 
geon, Gabriel Bou ghton, had gone ashore, and was 
> at th^resid^iife oTTbe Company’s factor when 
the Mogul’s messenger was announced. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, Boughton ofl’ered to return 
at once with the Express. The factor privately 
warned him that should his skill fail, things might 
^ made very unpleasant for him at the Mogul’s 
court. But the young surgeon had plenty of 


pluck and self-reliance ; and besides, the thought 
of having such a patient as the favourite daughter 
of the Glreat Mogul excited his professional 
ambition. It would be sheer madness to throw 
away such a splendid chance of winning wealth 
and distinction simply because there was some 
risk attaching to it. And so, without further 
pa r| ft Y - Gabriel Boughton prepared to start for 


In less than two hours from the arrival of the 
messenger, the English surgeon was riding at head- 
long speed on the mission w'hich was to make or 
mar his fortunes. Weary, anxious, and almost 
exhausted, Gabriel Boughton reached the Mogul’s 
palace, and was rejoiced to learn that he was not 
too late. He was led at once to the apartments 
of the Padshah Begum, and there he found Shah 
Jehan, who liad never left his daughter’s side. 
Haggard and worn and wan from constant watch- 
ing, sleepless anxiety, and poignant grief, the 
Great Mogul looked almost as tit a subject for 
the doctor’s skill as his unhappy daughter. The 
moment he saw the face of the English surgeon, 
he rushed to him, clutched him by the arm, and 
in imploring accents besought him to cure his 
daughter, declaring on his sacred oath that what- 
ever reward the surgeon might ask should be 
granted him, were he but successful To have 
the richest and most magnificent monarch in the 
world thus a suppliant almost at his feet, might 
well have shaken the strongest nerves. But 
Gabriel Boughton was calm and collected, and 
set about the delicate and critical task before 
him in that cool business-like manner which was 
even then a marked characteristic of English 
surgeons, and which served more than anything 
else to inspire the natives of India with confi- 
dence in their skill. 

By his unwearying attention, his patient care, 
and skilful treatment, Gabriel Boughton succeeded 
in .cfl'ecting a complete cure. Not only was 
the Padshah Begum restored to health, but her 
beauty was •little ii‘ at all impaired by the 
terrible injuries she had suflered. The grati- 
tude and joy of Shah Jehan knew no bounds. 
The Grand Vizier, Assud Khan, to whom Gabriel 
Boughton owed his introduction to the imperial 
court, was commissioned to inform the fortunate 
surgeon that on a certain day the Great Mogul 
woulil grant him a special audience in state, that 
he might then claim his reward, and that what- 
ever he might demand the Emperor pledged him- 
self to grant. The Grand Vizier was obsequious 
iu his manner, knowing how politic it was Tb 
secure the good graces of a rising favourite, and 
even ventured to hint at a future so brilliant and j 
dazzling, that Gabriel’s brain went dizzy at the 
prospect. Left to his own meditations, the surgeon 
pondered deeply over his position. He was young, 
he was good-looking, he was ambitious. Here was 
a father whose heart was full of the most extrpa- 
gant and reverential thankfulness towards him ; 
here was a daughter equally grateful, and even 
more favourably disposed towards him than her 
father. What was to prevent him from asking 
her hand, and becomin^f the most powerful and 
influential personage at the court of the Great 
Mogul ? To Western ideas,’ such an aspiration 
migkt seem too audacious am^ romantic to be 
entertained for a moment ; but in the East there 
weie plenty of precedents for such a reward, 
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granted for eervioee of great value — why should 
he not make thifi bcdd Md for position and 
foirtune ? 

The day appointed for the state-audience with 
the Great Me^ol arrived Seated on his splentUd 
throne, the heron plumes, clasped with diar 
monds, adding majesty to his face, his dress one 
Waze of briuiants, by his side, unveiled, the 
beautiful Padshilh Begum, around him his magni- 
ficent retinue of nobles, scarcely less gorgeously 
than himself, Shah Jehan prepared to receive 
the lunn who had done him a service which, as 
he gazed lovingly at the sweet face beside him, 
it seemed that the whole of his imperial treasury 
was hai-dly rich enough to repay. The English- 
man -bowed low as he came into the presence 
of the Emperor. Then Shah Jehan beckoned him 
to come nearer, took him bylibe hand, and look- 
ing significantly at the Padshah Begum, bade him 
name his reward. There was breathless silence 
as the yonng Englishman opened his lips. And 
krhat was the price he claimed for his services? 
fee asked for no private emolument; he sought 
j|io selfish advancement ; he simply solicited that 
fftis countrymen, the traders of the East India 
{Eompany, might have liberty to trade free of 
|mll duties in Bengal, and establish factories in that 
fprovince ! What the Padshah Begum thought of 
this unromnntic request, or whether she had ever 
dreamed of any such romantic termination to the 
, episode, as the Grand Vizier hail vaguely hinted 
at, history does not say. But Shah Jehan him- 
self was ‘profoundly impressed with the magna- 
nimity and unselfishness of the English suigeon, 
and gave his solemn word that the most ample 
privileges and opportunities for trading should j 
be granted to the English merchants. 

lioughton had thought the matter out patiently I 
and carefully, and had decided that the position of j 
favourite and son-in-law of the Great Mogul, though i 
dazzling, was precarious ; that he should simply J 
surround himself with unscrupulous enemies, vvho 
would sooner or later effect his murder or his i 
disgrace ; and that even those who were his frieud.s ■ 
at first w'ouhl come to regard him as an upstart j 
and an alien, usurjiing the riches and the power 
that should belong to one of themselves. It would 
be wiser to use his great influence over the Mogul 
to promote the interests of the Corajiany, whose 
servant he was, and look to the Company for a 
reward, which though less splendid and romantic, 
would bo safer and more enduring. So he dis- 
missed the fanciful dreams which, for a moment 
}jad filled his brain, and chose the humbler and 
more prudent course. 

But Shah Jehan would not hear of Gabriel 
Bougliton’s going empty-handed away. He invited j 
him to take up his abode at the palace as chief ! 
court physician ; and this invitation Gal>riel thought 
it advisable to accept, because his presence at the 
imperial court would give him excellent oj»por- 
tunitiea, for pushing the interests of the Clompany, 
besides enabling him to lay the founilalion of 
a private fortune. Several other successful cures 
fallowing close upon that of the Paiishah Begum 
^ established Gabnel Bon^iton’s reputation, and 
' spread his fame far and wide. His popularity 
was extraordinary, mainly periiapa, because, as 
he never meddled^ with poliracal mattera, foreign 
or domestic, no one was jealous of him. How 
long he remained at tihe court of Shah Jehan 


is uncertain ; but he at anyrate did not leave until 
he had seen the Mogul’s promises most amply 
fulfilled, and the Company reaping the fruits of 
these liberal concessions. The richest province 
el India was thrown open t6TEelB^^ffi“ffffdw8. 
frw" 6f AB duHes and TOyments'^^ 
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from the granting of that extraordinary privilege 
the East India Company dated its first great stride 
towards the wealth and power which eventually 
made it the arbiter of the destinies of India. 
Historians are often apt 'co overlook the small 
I causes from which great events spring. And most i 
of the historians of India have wholly ignored the ' 
claim of Gabriel Boughtou to be considered one 
of the true founders of the British Empire in 
India. A less public-spirited or I'ar-sighted man 
would have used his immense influence over Bhah 
Jehan for his own selfish aggrandisement. It is 
to the undying honour of Gabriel Boughton that 
he did otherwise,, and thereby raised the East 
India Company from a struggling body of coast- 
traders into the richest corporation of merchants 
in the world. It is this fact, we feel, that renders 
worthy of more detailed narrative than we have 
ever yet seen allotted to it in any single history, 
the romantic episode of the Surgeon and the 
Mogul's Daughter. 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AIITS. 

Tub present year has been so e.xceptional in 
re.spect of weather that it will be interesting to 
place a few fact.s on record. The usual average 
of rainfall, as reckoned by meteorologists for the 
first six months of the year, is nearly twelve 
inches: this year the fall from January to Jane 
was eighteen and a half inches ! The prodigious- 
ness of the excess m.ny be judged of by comituring 
it with the years 1858, 18C4, and 1874, in each of 
which the total rainfall was less thfin iiiueteen 
inches. The snperabunuance of water during tlje 
])re8ent year may be regarded as calamitous. The 
effect is aggravated by deficiency of sun.slune. 
Observations made at the lloyal Observatory, 
Greenwich, shew that in the finst six mouths of 
1878 there were six hundred and furtv-three hours 
of sunshine ; this year there were lour hundred 
and seventy-one hours only. June 1878 wa.s 
spoken of as a gloomy inoiith ; but it had one 
hundred and eighty-onc hours of sunshine, whereas 
June 1879 had not «iuite one himdred and nine- 
teen hours. So wet a June indeed as the last 
has not occurred for twenty-seven years, with the 
exception of June 1860, when the rainfall was 
more than seven inches ; and it is clear that a 
long spell of dry weather will be reiiuired to 
lestore the balance. 

July wiis expected to make amends for the pre- 
vious deficiency ; but that usually sultry month 
proved less propitious than June. The land- 
scapes were green everywhere ; but luxuriant leal- 
age and rank grass are not equivalent to sun- 
shine, and the' weather-prophets who predicted 
an intensely hot dry summer, found themselves at 
fault in the presence of persistent rain. The cold 
for the seven months prior to July was greater 
than it has been for one hundred and sixteen 
years. Readers who desire to understand the 
common-sense of the question of the weather 
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should read Modern Meteorology , a little book cures an increase of food for the animals. On the 

g ublished nnder the auspices of the Meteorological other hand, the industrial product that we export 
ociety. * is alcohol, and this exportation will not in any 

Messrs Lawes and Gilbert, the well-known way lessen the fertility of the soil. Kain-water 
agriculturists, have c ommunicated to the Eoyal and the carbonic acid contained in the air cover 
Society an account of their experiments with all the cost, and provide all the raw material ; for 
different manures on the same land during a alcohol contains nothing but carbon, hydrogen, and 
number of years. , They mention that so great oxygen. Practical fanning confirms the fact that 
liave been the dimculties encountered, that after distilleries contribute to tlie ameliorotiou of the 
their years of labour and examination of the sul)- soil, and science explains why.’ 
ject, as well from th 6 chemical as from the Professor Ville ^ is of opinion that English 
botanical point of view, Messrs Lawes and Gilbert farmers should manufacture chemical manures for 
say that they can ‘hardly claim, to have yet themselves, instead of paying unreasonably high 
done much more than reach the threshold of prices, as at present. He gives an example : a 
a very comprehensive inquiry.’ The exi>eri- certain manure, largely used, is sold at twelve 
ments were made on seven acres in the park ! shillings the hundredweight. It contains phoa- 
at Rothamstead, near St Albans. Of the plots j plioric acid soluble and insoluble, and nitrogen 
into which the land was divided, two were left j in the form of ammonic sulphate, the cost of 
without manure from the commencement ; two | winch amounts to six shillings and fourpence-half- 
we-re treated with ordinary farm-yard manure, I penny. And besides the saving in expense, there 
and the others with different kinds of artificial i is the assurance that the article is genuine. ‘Calcic 
manure, applied for the most ])art year after year ; superphosphate,’ says Professor Ville, ‘ is rather 
on the same spot. On the uumanured plot the j more difficult to manufacture, on account of the 
3'early average crop of hay has been about twenty- necessity of procuring the sulphuric acid. But 
three Imndredweights per acre ; but on the most when a co-o])erative association has secured the 
heavily artificially manured plot about sixtj'-four j services of a practical chemist, this difficulty 
lmn<lredweights. With these gieat differences in j vanishes, and the result is well worth the trouble, 
the amounts of produce, iis the experimenters ' The farmer will for twopence three-farthings per 
remark, the botanicfd character of the herbage has ■ pound obtain a soluble phosphoric acid, for which 
varied most strikingly. Whatever jjromotes growtli I manufacturers have been charging him about six- 
ocaisioHs a struggle ; and while some plants are ' pence.’ ' 

j]icreHS<Kl, others are diininishetl, until on some ! The Agricultural Show at Kilburn was so 
plots, and in some sea-sons, less than twenty : nnforttmate in weather that niauy articles of per- 
species an* discoverable. ‘ Even in the first years j manent interest were hut little noticed amid the 
of the e.>;])orinients, it was noticed that those i <lamp disajipointment. Among them was a corn 
manures wliich are the most effective with wheat, i screen or separator, exhibited by a Frenchman, 
barley, or oats, grown on aralrle land — that is, which effects its object by means of & series of cells, 
■witli gramiiu‘.ou.s specie.s grown separately — were instead of passing the different kinds of grain or 
also tile most effective in bringing fonvanl the i seeds between wires or through perforations. The 
grasses proper in the mixed herbage ; ajid again, j action is de.scribed as rather slow; but the machine 
those manures which were If most beneficial to > perfectly separates long from round corn ; wheat 
beans or clover, most deveioju'd the leguminous ; from barley or oats, from peas, vetches, and smut, 
species of the inixeil lierbage, and vkr. vers't’ | and divides wheat into two qualities. 

By means of chemical te.sts, tlie amount of j Another French invention is an ingenious agri- 
constituents developed in the .‘<everal jilants was cultural wheelbarrow, which opens in front, and 
asta rtairied ; the dry matter, the nitrogen, the • di.schargea the load over the w'heeh Another i.s 
])i)ta.s.s, and the jihosphoric acid ; and at the same . Mr Noel’s pump-valve, described as ‘ simplest of 
time the soil of every plot, at different depths, ; the simple, being just an india-rubber hall resting 
was chemically examined. Important variation.s j ujion a seat, and confined in a cage fixed over 
were cli.scovored, according to the nature of the j it.’ 


manure which had been employed. 

Professor ( J. Ville of Paris has published a book 
on Artificial Manures and their application to agri- 
culture, which has been translated into English 
by Mr Crookes, F,Ii.S. (Ivongman & Co.) It 
i.s a readable volume, clear and lively in style, 
discusses theory and practice, the composition, 
growth, nutrition, and cultivation of planfe, the 
assimilation of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, the function of mineral matter iu plant 
jiroduction, tho comimrative cost of farm-yard and 
chemical manure, the importance of the waste 
parts of crops as fertilisers, and other topics, 
which include tables for calculating the exhaustion 
of the soil and regulating the feeding of live-stock. 
In the chapter headed ‘ Agiicultunil Industry,’ 
I’rofessor VrUo points out the way to cultivate 
beet-root and cany on a distillery at a profit. 
‘To consume beet-root,’ ho says, ‘to export alcohol, 
and to provide pulp for live-stock, a di^lery is 
equal to an increase of meadow-land, since it pro- 


liu.ston and Company exhibited a .steam -eitgiue 
with patent fire-box, in which the smoke and gases 
pa.ss downward between the bars, instead of flying 
off by the usual upward draught; by which all the 
smoke and much of the giises are consumed, with 
considerable development of heat and .living of 
fuel. Tiie fire-bars are tubes filled with water, and 
thus are prevented from burning away. 

Want of coal and wood as fuel has Jiindere<l the 
introduction of steam-machinery for agricultural 
purposes into some parts of the south of Europe 
I where, on the broad plains, wheat is grown abuu- 
j dantly. Messrs Ilansomes and Company have over- 
i come the hindrance by a steaui-engiue which 
will burn straw, reeds, cotton-stalks, cane-wastejn 
and such-like product3,/?reatly to the satisfaction 
of the foreign farmers.— Fowler and Company 
exhibited a portable railway of twenty inches 
I gauge, of which a milf can bo taken up and relaid 
in A different place in one houl*. It is available 
fb% hcase-power or steam-power. — ^And a aelf-actiag 
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park gate that' opens and shuts on the pMsing of a 
vehicle, being operated by two alternating water- 
vessels in an undei^rOhnd tank, exemplified the 
ingenuity of Mr Walton. 

The use of wire-ropes for traction in ploughing 
by steam is open to the objection that there is 
much friction, and that the power is applied at 
a distance. Mr Darby, of Chelmsford, exhibited 
« Pedestrian Broadside Dij«?er, w’hich applies its 
power directly on the spot where it is wanted. It 
w a steam-machine of ten horse-power, with wheels 
on one side, and legs and digging-forks on the 
other. According to the description : ‘ The forks 
and legs work in pairs, digging the ground, 
and at the same time slowly propelling the 
machine broadside on, in any direction, as may 
bo required. The width of work taken at once is 
nineteen feet and a half, and the pace is variable, 
acconling to the depth and coarseness or fineness 
of the tillage. When at the rate of half a mile an 
hour, the dif^ing amounts to about ten acres a day, 
with the assistance of one man and a boy, in addi- 
tion to the supply of coal and water.’ This seems 
to he the cheapest means of tillage yet invented. 

The offer of a prize for a railway van which 
would keep fresh meat or poultry in good condi- 
tion during a long journey, brought forward two 
competitors, who were subjected to a severe trial. 
Meat, poultry, and rabbits were placed in the two 
vans on June 19, and sent to Holyhead and back, 
and ■ kept undisturbed till the iJ8th, when on 
examination the contents, with some exceptions, 
were found in good condition. The prize was 
eonsequently awarded to the Swansea Wagon 
■Comjjany of Glamorgan, the makers of the success- 
ful Vim, which, in addition to other merits, main- 
tained an interior temperature of thirty-nine j 
degrees whether in motion or at rest. The import- j 
atice of this achievement will he apparent to all i 
who know how essential it is that meat should be 
brought to market in a perfectly wdiolosome con- 
dition. It supplements satisfactorily the successful 
trans})ort of meat thousands of miles across the sea 
which has been sonie time in practice. 

It would be a triumph of optics and chemistry 
if photographs could be made to represent the 
(natural colours of objects. Attempts towards this 
(result have hitherto ended for the most part in 
‘disappointment. But Captain Abney in a .short 
; paper ‘On the Production of Coloured Spectra 
' by Light,’ read before the Royal Society, makes 
known that he has succeeded in producing approxi- 
mately in the natural colours, pictures of the solar 
spectrum on silver plates, and also, but less bril- 
•Tiant, on compounds of silver held in jdace by 
IcoUodion.' ‘I reserve for the present,’ he UTites, 
i * the exact details of the jn’oduction of these 
pictures, but may say that they are produced by 
! oxidation of silver compounds when placed in the 
' spectrum ; an exposure of two minutes being 
j ifimply sufficient with a wide slit to impress the 
: holours. The colouring-matter seems to he due 
, p a mixture of two diflerent sizes of molecules 
i bf the same chemical composition, one of which 
j j^bisorhs at the IJue end, and the other at the red 
Ctend pf the spectrum, and tllje sizes of these niole- 
, are unalterable while -exposed to the same 

|Wirire-lengths as those by which they were pro- 
i duced.’ And he is of opini^in ‘that the colours 
’ may he preserved ‘ unchanged when exposed to 
■ordinary daylight.’ From this it will he und^- 


stood that Captain Abney has mode a step in 
advance, of high importance. 

In connection with this we mention improve- 
ments in colour-printing, by which Herr Albert, 
court-photographer at Munich, produces chromo- 
photographs of surprising excellence. The process 
commences by the taking of three photographs, 
each being exposed to the action of different and 
definite portions of the spectrum. This is effect^ 
by causing the light, before it reaches the sensi- 
tised plate, to pass through coloured glasses, or 
suitable coloured liquids, and moreover, by em- 
ploying in each case special solutions for the 
development of each negative. A positive printing- 
plate (a glass plate gelatinised) is then produced 
lor each negative ; and if the absorbing media and 
the developing preparations have been correctly 
chosen, it is only necessary to colour one of these 
plates with red, another with yellow, and the third 
with blue, in order, by successive printings, to 
obtain a picture which e.xhil)its more or less resem- 
blance to the original. Success appears to depend 
on the skill and nicety with which the absorbing 
materials are employed, for mixtures of colours 
and of colouring jnaterials are quite different 
things ; and, to quote the technical description, 
‘for the negative belonging to the bine plate wo 
must employ such absorbing media and prepara- 
tions as Avill prevent green from producing any 
influence on it, and at the same time will render 
blue and violet quite inactive, inasmuch as these 
tints must appoar only on tlie po.sitive plate.’ 

Specimens of landscapes and of decorative 
panels printed by Herr Albeit’s process, were 
exhibited at .scientific reccqitions in London during 
the past session, and were deservedly admired. 
The details were shewn : a jdain yellow picture ; 
then on the yellow a blue, and on the blue a red ; 
and with these three the eflect of a well-finished 
water-colour drawing was produced. 

IINE8 ON THE DEATH OF OOTlIAllI) 

A t’AVOUItITK ST EKIlXAnn 1>00. 

A CALM majestic dog, and fitly named, 
fuipo.sing, stately, us Ike mountain fumed, 

\Tas (iotliard. One of juiro 8t Jlcrnard race. 

A world of wisdom in his tlouiglitful face. 

Oriivo consideration ! lia<l liis f.iowei's licen tried 
On .Alpine lieiglits (Lis work to liitn denied 
In English home), how he could liest cxix-nd 
nis strength, in skill and gentleness, to lend 
Assistance to those dying in the .snow. 

Unseen by man in frozen depths below, 

But known hy canine instinct to be there, 

And saved from death by canine strength and care. 
His strength was all unused in English home ; 

No snow, nor ice, no inonntaiu heights to roam ; 

No crash of avalanche to wake his oar ; 

No practised eager watch for travellers near. 

It seemed a waste of power — Sagacity 

Had little scope, but yet Fidelity 

Had room, and strong, deep love and jealous caro 

Of home, and her ho owned as mistress there. 

He had no higher work to do ; but well 
He filled his place. Ah me ! ’tis sad to tell 
How soon that work was done, how keen the smart 
His death, unlooked for, caused to one true Jieart, 
Which found him, though a dog, companion, friend, 
And misses sore the charm his life did lend. 

SENOA. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1879. 


LAND TRANSFERS. 

It is now about two years since the Dirasdale 
frauds, which consisted in the manufacture of false 
titles to property and similar documents. It was 
a system of swindling on a comprehensive scale, 
arising out of the loose slip-slop legal procedure 
of England as regards the purchase and transfer 
of real estate. Being detected, tried, and con- 
victed, Dimsdale is now suffering the penalty 
due to the enormity of his crimes. Till this 
day, however, the law which permitted tricks of 
this kind remains unchanged ; for even when 
shewn they are wrong, the English are from 
various causes difficult to move. At length, the 
subject of land transfers has been under the con- 
sideration of a Parliamcntarv f Committee, and may 
be legislated upon. Meanwhile, we should like, 
fojr general information, lo run over the arrange- 
ments prevalent in Scotland. 

According to the Scotch sy.stcm, there is no 
huddling up of land rights. All transactions are 
above-board, and open to general observation — not 
that unconcerned per.sona give themselves any 
trouble about the rights of this or that one, but 
the law offers facilities, il‘ people, by paying a 
small fee, like to inquire. Practically, none but ' 
a jiarty interested ever institutes any inquiry. This | 
publicity,-, to call it so, is secured by means of 
registers, dating from an early period. At one 
time, registration was optional ; but that, as has 
been exemplified in England, was found to be 
illusory. The true date of the present system of 
registration uras 1599, when, by the introduction of 
district registers, every species of conveyance of 
lands had to bo recorded, under pain of nullity. 
The system was put on an improved and jier- 
manent footing in 1017, when a statute was passed 
which has since remained the leading one on the 
subject. It is thus observable the Scottish law of 
land rights is nearly three hundred years old. 

The estimation in which Scotch lawyers held 
the system, as then established, may be judged of 
by the strain in which Sir George Mackenzie, the 
Lord Advocate of his day, refers to it after it had 
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been in operation more than sixty years. ‘Some 
invention-s,’ he writes, ‘flourish more in one country 
than another, nature allowing no universal excel- 
lency, and God designing to gratify every country 
he hath created ; so Scotland hath, above all others, 
by a serious and long experience obviated all fraud 
by their public registers.’ From 1617 till 1868, 
when all the di.strict registers were directed to be 
kept at Edinburgh, one for each county, improve- 
ments have been made from time to time ; so that 
if the eulogium just quoted was at all meritetl two 
centuries ago, we may assume that perfection has 
now been nearly attained. We need not enter 
into details of the several changes. It will be 
sufficient to indicate shortly the way in which the 
system now operates. 

The principle of the system is that priority of 
registration secure.? priority of right. Thus, if two 
parlies hold conveyances to the same property, 
the one whose conveyance is first recorded, though 
granted .subsequent to the other, has a preferable 
title. The same result follows in mortgages or 
bonds over property — the lender whose bond is 
first recorded having a security preferable to all 
others, purchasers or lenders, whose deeds may be 
recorded subsequently', and this irrespective alto- 
gether of the dates they bear. It will thus be 
seen that conveyances of property, or bonds over 
it, do not act as completed transfers or securities 
till recorded, and may be rendered altogether 
nugatory by a deed being put upon the record 
before them. Unrecorded deeds are binding on. 
the granters personally, but do not affect third, 
parties ignorant of their contents. 

The centre of the Scottish registration system, 
is the General Register House, Edinburgh, a 
spacions modem building, carefully arranged for 
its assigned purpose, and forming the receptacle 
of numerous state papers and records of mttc^ 
public value. The cl/ef officer of the establish-v 


public value. The 
ment is the Lord 
having a Depute, 
officials, noted for I 
the public service. 


yFlerk- Register, who, besides 
fre-sides' over a large staff of 
lieir assiduity in carrying oa 
In the department connected 


Tn^th the transfer of land rights, where there is 
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iMnuUy » pmeare of Irasioee^ clerks are ready 
to receive any deed affecting heritable property, 
li^en lodged, the first step is to enter in a| 
register known as the Presentment Book such 
particulars as are necessary to identify it ; and the 
order in which the several deeds appear in this 
register determines the priority of the rights of 
the parUes in whose favour they are granted. 
Suppose a mortgage to have been lodged and 
ehteWl in the Resentment Book at seven 
minutes past twelve o’clock noon, a second mort- 
gage on the same property lodged and entered 
one minute later, would be postponed to the 
former, though it may have been granted pre- 
viously. 

This rigorous accuracy has given so much 
public confidence, that the impugning of laud 
titles is scarcely known in Scotland. Deeds sent 
by post to the registrars are iu like manner 
entered in the order in which they are received. 
Tlie deed is afterwards engrossed verbatim in the 
S^ine Eegistcr ; and before being returned to 
the person by whom it was lodged, has a doquet 
indorsed upon it stating the date of presentation, 
and the volume in which it is engrossed. A short 
abstract of the deed is also prepared find inserted 
in a Minute Book, so as to supersede the necessity | 
for referring to the book in which it is written at , 
length, and so to facilitate subsequent searches 
for encumbrances affecting the property. The 
charge for recording is made on a graduated scale 
according to the value of the property. A deed j 
conveying property worth five lamdred pounds, 
or a mortgage for that amount, costs two shillings 
per two hundred words. The maximum rate is 
charged when the value exceeds five thuus.and 
pounds, the charge then being three shillings per 
two hundred words, with seven and sixpence 
additional per deed. An ordinary conveyance 
often contains about eight hundred w’-ords, and 
the expense of recording such a deed would 
accordingly range from eight shillings to nineteen 
shillings and sixpence, as the value might be less 
or greater. 

All the records are accessible to the public ; 
but to wade through the piles of volumes which 
would require to be searched with regard to any 
one property situated, for example, iu the county 
of Edbiburgh, would be a hoi)elos.s task. To 
assist the piMifi .so far in making searches, 
printed abridgments anti -indexes are now trans- 
mitted to the sheriff-clerk? of the respective 
counties ; but as it is not fStacticable to keep 
these up to the current date of'^^ecording, they 
cannot be trusted to as affording coniplofo informa- 
tion. The practice therefore is to effploy a pro- 
fessional searcher, who possesses a thorijngh famili- 
arity with the registers, and by the aid of indexes, 
might on an hour or two’s notice give par- 
ticulars as to the state of the title and burdens. 
In practice, however, searchers are seld<^ called 
i^n to supply the information with this urgency. 
Iffle usual way in which a transaction is settled, 
jwhen the igents for the parties possess th® confi- 
^dence of each other, is fier the sellerif* agent 
to give an obligation* to produce a ‘clear search’ 
— that is, to produce a searmer’s certthcate that 
there are no burUens existing ove»'. prop- 
erty — within a month or so. Thp ®f. t§c 
purchaser is put on the record in "tke meantime ; 


and the search which is thereupon procured should 
shew that there are no bonds over the prepay 
remaining undischarged, that the chain of titles 
by which the seller came to possess the property 
has no missing link, and will close by shewing 
that the purchaser has now an absolute right to 
the property by the recording of his conveyance. 

Burdens not appearing in the fecords for forty 
years, and not kept up by regular pa;j^mcnt of 
interest or otherwise, are hc4d to be extinguished 
by prescription, so that a search is rarely made 
for a longer period; and as a search is usually 
made on each change of ownership, or when a loan 
is effected, it is comparatively seldom that a search 
for the full period of forty years is necessary. A 
search made at one time serves on any subse- 
quent occasion, merely requiring to be continued 
from the period it left off. 

The expense of making a search varies in the 
different counties, as the number of deeds recorded 
are less or more. Thus the charge for a search 
over property in the county of Edinburgh is 
three shillings per annum ; while in the county of 
Cromarty one shilling per annum only is chaiged ; 
there being also in every case a fee payable for 
the use of books, varying from hvo shillings to 
! ten shillings according to tlie length of the period 
over which the search extends. For properties 
under the value of five hundred pounds, only 
hulf-feos are charged. 

Separate registers exist for deeds relating to 
lands within the ancient boundaries of royal 
burghs. These are kept by the respective town- 
clerks, who, except in the larger burghs, usually 
make such searches as are necessary. 

Besides the property registers for counties and 
burghs, there is also kept at Edinburgh tlie liegister 
of Inhibitions and Adjudications, a search iu wliich 
discloses any bankruptcy and certain legal dili- 
gence atl'ectuig the property' or the right of the 
owner to convey it. The cljarge for a search in 
this register is threepence per animra and upwards, 
accoi’ding to the number oi names searched against, 
besides a small fee for the use of books. 

Of course, the processes of registration just 
described can be satisfactorily carried out only 
where a reasonable degree of confidence is reposed 
iu the integrity of the dilfereat pnrt’es concerned. 
Where tliere arc solicitors of tb ' Dimsdale type, 
disposed to be fraudulent, an 1 where due care 
is not exercis(*d by registrars, it might be difficult 
to establish an unchalIengC!iblo system of public 
registration of land rights, AVe have seen it stated 
in letters in the Lomton prints that compulsory 
registration wouhl only increase the number of 
ilecepUuns, and consequently lower the value of 
titles to property. We put no faith in such 
apprehensions, llidiculously loose dealings in 
title-deeds have encouraged frauds which would 
Iirobably di.sappear under peremptory regulations, 
along with a stem code of punishment. 

In consequence of the universality of registra- 
tion in Scotland, it is not necessary to write deeds 
in a costly and cumbrous manner upon vellum. 
Their durability being of little consequence, they 
are written plainly on paper, foolscap size, easily 
folded up in a bundle. In that condition they 
are os a matter of convenience ready for consul- 
tation. Should any of them be lost by fire 
or otherwise, the loss can at all times be made 
good by ^he proper registrar. In point of fact, a 
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man no more tMnke of dragging hia title-deeds 
a^nt with him than he does of a certificate 
of his birth or marriage. Here, there will be 
observed to be a material difference between 
the usages of England and Scotland. Title-deeds 
in England are written in a formal and expen- 
sive style on sheep-skins, and are intolerably 
cumbersome, llieir preservation is a matter of 
great importance, for they may be used as a 
ready and convenient •pawn. Taken to a banker, 
they are accepted as a security for borrowed 
money. In this manner they may be employed 
on all occasions of emergency to raise a sum 
requisite to tide over a temporary depression of 
funds. Though in some respects convenient, this 
practice of handing about title-deeds as securities 
must be somewhat hazardous^ and does not com- 
mend itself to ordinary business notions. Yet, 
if the practice be as common as it is alleged to 
be, we can imagine how much it stands in the 
way of any thorough introduction of the Scottish 
system of registration into England. 

The cost of land conveyance in England has 
long been matter of complaint ; and no doubt the 
! process might be simplified and cheapened. Even 
in Scotland, there is room for some improvement. 
Any general reform on the subject involves a 
Te\asion in the ‘land laws,’ not to be lightly 
entered upon. One thing is properly to be borne 
in mind. The co.st of land conveyance is pro- 
digiously augmented by stamp duties, for the sake 
of revenue. A case in point has just come within 
our e.xpcrienco in Scotland, Tlie cost of convey- 
ing a ]iroperty valued at nine thousand four hun- 
dred pounds, and where searches were dispensed 
with, amounted to one hundred pounds eight 
shillings and cightpence, in which was included 
the sum of forty-seven pounds and twojience 
for a stamp, or nearly a half of the whole. 
Tliose who agitate for a icatiou of the land 
laws would need to I’ogin with the .stamp duties, 
though inv’olving the trouble of considering how 
the public service is to be carried oii without an 
equivalent tax being spread over the general 
community. 

The Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons ajipointed to consider the reforms that 
miglit be made as to land transfers in England, 
lias lately issued its Rejiort. Various measures 
are siiggested. But W'e feel assured that partial 
motlificatious will prove unavailing, and only 
lead to fresh vexations. As the Committee seem 
to have been conscious of the superiority of 
the Scottish system, we are surprised that they 
did ,not recommend its adoption as a whole. 
There it was ready to be copied in its entirety, 
Avitb the advantage of establishing a uniformity 
of usage over Great Britain, This, however, is 
the era of small measures and bit-by-bit legisla- 
tion. A century may elapse before the English 
are prepared to embrace the usages which have 
flourished with general approbation for the last 
three hundred years in Scotland. We have alluded 
to the circumstance of title-deeds in England being 
deemed valuable as a pawn for borrowed money. 
There are other serious obstructions to compulsory 
registration. The nobility and landed gentry are 
understood to have an extreme reluctance to 
give the public an opportunity of knowing their 
financial encumbrances. The solicitors are said 
to bo equally unwilling to shew deeds iji which | 


flawi xbay be detected. If such be the ease, the 
dilficuiri«9 in the way of introducing rite Scotch 
system of registration into England must be neariy 
insaperable. w. c. 


THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 

VROM THB ORRRCAR. 

CHAPTBE I.— THB SWISS PEASANT AND HIS BON. 

The first beams of the morning sun were tipping 
with fire the jagged and icy peaks of the Wellhom 
and Matterhorn, those gigantic monarchs of the 
Bernese Oberland, when a slender youth came out 
to the door of a small herdsman’s cottage near 
Meyringen, and looked up at the' sky to note 
the weather. 

‘We shall have a splendid day, father,’ said 
after glancing all round for a few minutes. ‘There 
isn’t a cloud to be seen, and the fir-trees sparkle 
like silver in the morning air.’ 

‘lam glad to hear it, Walter,’ replied a power- 
ful voice from inside the cottage, ‘for I must 
cross the hill to Qrindelwald to-day to see my 
cousin. It is a long journey, and much pleasanter 
in fine weather than in rain and fog. You can 
go and let out the goats, and look after the cow, 
for we must milk them before I go,’ 

‘Oh, Liesli is not far off,’ was the rejoinder; ‘I 
see her coming along ; she is passing Frieshardt’s 
house now. She is a good cow, and always knows 
when it ’a milking-time. — But what is that ? ’ he 
exclaimed after a short pause. ‘Frieshardt is 
driving her into his yard ! — Hi, neighbour ! wbat 
are you doing ? Don’t you know whom that cow 
belongs to ? ’ 

‘Yes; of course I do,’ replied the farmer 
roughl}'. ‘But I’ve taken a fancy to the cow, 
and mean to keep her. You can tell your father 
that, if you like, and say that if he wants her he 
can come and fetch her.’ 

‘ Father, father ! ’ cried tlie boy, turning round, 
‘neighboTir Frieshardt has taken our cow away. 
Come and get her back,’ 

Obeying his son’s call, Toni Hirzol hastened out 
of the cottage just in time to see his neighbour 
locking the byre upon Liesli, the only cow he 
possessed. ‘Oho, my friend!’ he exclaimed, ‘what 
is the meaning of this i ’ 

‘Don’t you understand, Hirzel?’ replied his 
neighbour in a mocking and sarcastic tone. 

‘ Eecollect what you promised me the other day. 
You have been owing me forty francs since last 
winter, and said you would pay me yesterday. 
But as you have forgotten it, 1 have taken your 
cow, and mean to keep her till I get the money 
back.’ 

Toni Hirzel frowned and bit his lips. ‘You 
know very well,’ said he, ‘ that I have not been 
able to pay my smjill debt. My poor wife’s illness 
and funeral cost me a great deal of money ; but 
you know quite well that I am an honest man, 
mid that there is no need for you to behave in 
such an unkind and unfriendly way towards llicv^ 
It is not neighbourly, Frieshardt.’ . 

‘ Neighbourly noii||Fnse ! ’ replied the farmer. ' 
‘The cow belongs to me* until you pay the 
money.’ I 

With these words’ he turuea on hia heel and 
w®nt into his hoxxaeJ the size and general appear- 
ance of which bespoke the comfort, if not the 
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luxury of its owner. With a sad and anxious 
expression, Toni Hirzel followed him with his 
eye. 

‘But father,’ said the youth in surprise and 
anger, ‘ do you mean (juietly to put up with 
that 1 I wouldn’t suffer it, if I were you.’ 

‘ Hush, hush, my boy ! ’ replied his father quietly, 
‘It is certainly not very kind of Frieshardt to 
treat a poor neighbour in such a harsh way ; 
hut he has the law on his side, for I can’t 
deny that I owe him the money. I should have 

E aid him long ago if it had been possible, 
ut your poor mother’s illness and death pre- 
vented me. We must have patience. I daresay 
my cousin will lend me the forty francs if 1 ask 
him, and then we shall get our cow back again. 
Don’t be afraid, Watty. You shall see Licsli 
feeding in the meadow again to-morrow.’ 

‘ Yes, that she shall, father,’ said the boy in a 
decided tone. ‘ She shall be brought back wliether 
you get the money or not Frieshardt shall give 
her up to-day, and be thoroughly ashamed into 
the bargain for his hard-heartedness! He has 
got forty cows on the hills, and yet robs a poor 
neighbour of the only one he has got. What 
harm have w’e done him, that he should treat us 
in such a w'ay ? ’ 

‘ I w'ill tell you, Watty, for you are now growing 
tall and sensible, so tWt one can talk to you,’ 
replied his father. ‘ He has envied me the pos- 
session of Liesli for a long time, for she is the 
best cow in the whole neigliV)Ourhood ; and he 
offered me two hundred francs for her last autumn. 
As I wouldn’t sell her, he has seized her now, 
thinking that 1 can’t pay him the money he has 
lent me. If I were to go to law with him, the 
cow would be valued, and he would only ])ay me 
what she is worth over and above the debt. That 
is his calculation. But I hope he will soon find 
that he has made a great mistake.’ 

‘ Yes ; I hope he will, father,’ said the boy. ‘ Go 
over to Grindelwald quietly ; but don’t be annoyed 
if you can’t borrow the money. I tell you tliat I 
will get the cow back this very day ; and you 
know, father, that when I say so I mean it.’ 

‘I hope you haven’t got any foolish plans in 
your head, Watty,’ said liis father. ‘It is of no 
use trying force against our neighbour, for he is 
to a certain extent in the right.’ 

‘ I am not thinking of using force,’ said the boy. 
‘ Leave the matter to me, and go quietly on your 
journey. I know perfectly well what I am going 
to do, and you may be certain that it is nothing 
wrong.’ 

The tall and ruddy youth looked at his father 
with such a steady and open expression, that all 
his fears were silenced. ‘ Well, you are no longer 
a child, Walter,’ said he. ‘You were sixteen last 
May, and ought to have come to years of discre- 
tion. But I should very much like to know what 
plan you have got in your head. Won’t you tell 
me, boy?’ 

‘You shall hear to-nigbt, after you come back, 
l^her,’ replied Walter, smiling. ‘But I assure you 
.^again that there is nothing ^rong or wicked in it, 
.' and give you my hand uponmt I ' 

, ‘ Well then, do whatever wu have a mind to,’ 

said his father. ‘ I must notilose any more time, 
or it will be too lath before I 'get back. Farewell, 
my boy, and see that you dov't play any roguish 
tricks ! ’ 

- • . ' ' 


With these words the peasant took his alpen- 
stock, as the long iron-pointed stick is named 
which is used for crossing the ice-fields, and set 
forth. 

‘ Good-bye, my dear father,’ said the boy, gazing 
after him until a turn in the road hid him from 
view. ‘ It is better that you should go away quietly 
and without anxiety. If I had told you what 1 
am going to do, you would have been vexed and 
nervous, and have tried to t«rn me from it. But 
now 1 shall have nothing to hinder me, and I can 
set to work in earnest. I will milk the goats first 
though, that the poor animals may not suffer till 
I get back.’ 

Obedient to his loud call the goats came frisking 
along; and after having relieved them of their 
milk, Walter drank some, ate a little black bread 
to it, and then put the rest of the milk in a fiat 
pan, which ho set carefully in the cool cellar. 
When the goats had returned to the hills and were 
clambering from crag to crag in search of grass 
and herbage, Walter slung a light hunting-bag 
across his shoulder, stuck a small axe with a short 
handle into his belt, and a knife into his pocket ; 
filled a bottle with goat's milk, and then cut off 
a large hunch of bread and placed it with the 
bottle in his bag. He then selected a stout alpen- 
stock and tried it carefully, to see if the iron point 
were sharp and strong. When those preparations 
were made, he looked for a piece of thin strong 
cord, such as the chamois-hunteis take with them 
on their dangerous Alpine journcy.«, put it inti) 
his hag beside the bread and milk, and quitted 
the cottage, the door of which he bolted on the 
outside. 

The cottage was about half-an-hour’s walk from 
the inn on the road from Meyringen to Grindel- 
wald, and thither the stout-hearted youth turned 
his steps. The sun was still low in tlie ea.st when 
he arrived, for it was early in the inorning ; but a 
liumber of horses and mules stood at the door of 
the inn waiting for their riders. Seveial guide.s 
were loitering al>out, ready to conduct travellers 
either to the steep heights lying above the village, 
down to the beautiful waterfalls of the Reicheu- 
bach, or to the village Meyringen. 

‘ Well, AVatty Hirzel,' said one of the guides in 
answer to the boy’s salute, ‘ I suppose you want 
to earn a couple of francs to-day, as you have 
come armed with alpenstock and game-bag ? You 
couldn’t have ('.ho.seu a better day ! Every room 
in the inn is full, and you will easily get somebody 
to take to the glaciers or anywhere else.’ 

‘No, no, Mohrle,’ replied the boy ; ‘I haven’t 
come to take your trade away from you ; I only 
want to speak to Mr Seymour, the gentleman from 
Scotland who has been staying here for about 
a month. He liasn’t left yet, I hope ? ’ 

‘No ; there he is at the window,’ said the guide. 

‘ But you won’t be able to earn anything from him ; 
for he knows all the roads of the Oberland as well 
a.s any of us. What do you wont to speak to him 
about '! ’ 

‘ You will find that out in the evening perhaps, 
when you come back,’ replied Walter. ‘It is a 
secret at present.’ 

. ‘Aha, 1 understand! You have discovered the 
track of a chamois, and are going to take the 
gentleman to see if he can get a shot at it. He 
seems quite mad upon hunting, and I daresay you 
w'iU get ^ five-franc piece if you help him.* 
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' Very likely, Molirle,’ replied the youth, with a 
laugh ; and then bowed to the gentleman, who 
stood at a window of the inn . surveying the 
lively scene below. Opening the window, he 
beckoned to the bty, who bowed again, and went 
into the house. 

‘ He is a sharp boy,* said the guide to one of his 
companions. ‘iThere are not many lads in the 
Oberland who are as bold and active in climbing 
as he is. And no on^ can beat him for deer-stalk- 
ing. But it’s no wonder, for Toni Hirzel, his 
father, is the best chamois-hunter in this part of 
the country.’ 

‘ Yes ; be is a brave fellow,’ was the rei>ly. ‘ I 
know his father well. There isn’t a cleverer 
sportsman in the mountains ; but it ’s a dangerous 
life, and I shouldn’t like to change jilaces with 
him. It is much more comfortable to shew 
strangers the sights ; there is less peril and a great 
deal more profit in it.’ 

‘ And yet I would wager anything that Toni 
wouldn’t (diange places with ns,’ replied the first 
8{ieaker. ‘He told me only a week ago that it was 
impossible to give up the hunting life. “My father 
.and grandfather both lost their lives by it,” said 
he ; “ and I know I shan’t fare any better ; but 
whenever I see the track of a chamois, I must be 
off after it.” That is the way with all your 
cluunois-lmnters.’ 

‘ Well, may God long preserve him from such an 
awful death,’ said the other. ‘But tliere comes 
our party. Look after your horse, Mohrle ! ’ 

'rtie cDUVcrsatiou was thus abruptly cut short. 
The ladies and gontleineu mounted the animals 
tliafc were waiting for them, and in a few minutes 
the sjvvce in front of the inn was cleared of the 
busy throng. 

‘ Now then,’ said the young Scotchman, whose 
atti'Utioii liad be(ui oecuj)i<‘d witli the company 
whicli bad just loft , and who now turned to Walter. 1 
‘ lias your father di.^covercd some new tracks, and 
sent you to tell me . ’ 

‘ No sir. I have come to ask you if you were in 
earnest llie other day, and if you really wish to 
have a vulture’s brood ( ’ 

A vulture’s brood, boy?’ inquired the Scotch- 
man witli eager and sparkling eyes. ‘ Have you 
discovered one ! ’ 

‘ Yes sir,’ replied the youth. ‘I have clambered 
up among the wild ravines of the Engelliorn for 
.several day.s, and yesterday I descried a spot where 
I am pretty certain there is an eyrie. If so, the 
young birds must bo well fledged already ; so it 
won’t do to lose much time in getting them.’ 

‘ Well go and fetch them then !’ exclaimed the 
gentleman ha.stily. ‘ I have set my mind upon 
having a couple of young vultures.’ 

‘ And you shall have the.m, if Heaven preserve,? 
my feet from slipping and iny hand from trcml^ 
ling,’ said the boy. ‘But I must fir.st know what 
you are willing to give me for the birds,’ 

‘ I have already told you that you shall have 
thirty francs if you bring them here alive.’ 

AV alter shook his head. ‘That is not enough, 
sir,’ he replied. ‘I ain’t do it for that, I must 
have forty francs.’ 

A smile almost of contempt passed over the lips 
of Mr Seymour. ‘ So young, and already so 
greedy ! ’ said he. ‘ Begone ! I hate avarice, and 
will rather lose the birds than be cheated in 
such a way ! ’ 


Walter blushed deeply. His feelings were so 
wounded by these words that his heart swelled as 
if it would burst, and his eyes filled with tearet 
But with a vigorous effort he controlled himself 
and gave a quiet answer. ‘It is not greed or 
avarice that makes me ask for more money. You 
condemn me unjustly sir.’ 

‘ What else then, can it be 1 ’ inquired Mr 
Seymour angrily. 

In a few simple words Walter described the 
harsh conduct of the neighbour who had taken 
away his father’s cow for a debt of forty francs, 
and said that he had hoped the stranger would 
readily give the trifling sum of ten francs more if 
he only knew how dangerous it was to attempt 
the vulture’s eyrie. While he spoke, the angry 
look gradually disappeared from the traveller’s 
face, and he smiled with friendliness and good- 
will upon the boy. 

‘ And you will expo.se yourself to this danger 
to serve your father r he inquired. 

‘ Yes, sir ; I hav6 made up my mind to do 


‘ But is it so very dangerous to get at the 
nest?’ 

‘So dangerous, that I couldn’t make up my 
mind to it yesterday,’ replied Walter, ‘ It is 
built on one of the steepest crags of the Engel- 
horn, and can only be reached by a very narrow 
ridge of rock with dreadful precipices on both 
sides,’ 

‘And you are going to risk your life to help 
your father to pay the money he owes ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; and I am not afraid, if I can only he sure 
of the reward.’ 

‘ Well then, that alters my opinion. Bring me 
j the young vultures, and the forty francs are 
yours.’ 

W alter warmly thanked the liberal stranger for 
his generosity, and was about to leave the room; 
but surprised at the boy’s courage, and perhaps 
alarmed at the idea of exposing him to such fright- 
ful peril, Mr Seymour called him back. 

‘ I have changed my mind,’ said he ; ‘ I really 
have no use for the birds, at least not at present ; 
and I daresay you will be able to discover another 
nest that can be got at without so much danger ; 
and to tell you the truth, I don’t care about 
having such young ones. Go quietly home, my 
boy !— But why do you look so sorrowful and 
alarmed ? Oh, I see ;'yon are afraid of losing the 
money ! No, no ; I didn’t mean that. Take 
these two gold coins — they are a present from 
me— that will just make up the sum that your 
father wants.’ 

Walter stood as if thunder-.struck, unable to 
understand such generosity, and thought the 
stranger was joking with him in giving such a 
large sum for nothing. 

‘ Take it, my boy— take it,’ said Mr Seymour, 
smiling. ‘ Your iatlier must and shall be assisted 
in his difficulty, for he must be a good man to 
have such a brave and affectionate son. But the 
life of a human being can’t be risked for the ^e 
of a couple of stupid birds.’ * • 

In surprise and Jbonfusion, Walter^ took th^ 
money, expresssed ^lis thankfulness in a few ^ 
mumbled wonls a»d shuffled out of the room. 
When he reached Jthe open air, he recovered his 
self-possession to lome exteht ; and holding the 
^old coins fa.st in/onc hand, threw his cap up in 
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the air with the other, uttered a loud shout of j 
joy, and bounded homewards again at the top of 
his speed. Having reached the cottage, he ^ut 
the money in a comer of the cupboard in which 
his father kept his small stock of cash, locked the 
door, and put the key in a place of safety, and 
then left the cottage again. 

‘ Now everything is in first-rate order,’ said he 
to himself. ‘Father will be sure to find the 
money when he comes back, and I shall have 
plenty of time to see how the vulture’s nest is to 
TO got at. Mr Seymour shall have the birds, no 
matter what trouble and danger it may cost me. 
He shall soon see that I am neither selfish nor 
unthankful to him for his generosity.’ 

GLIMPSES OF LONDON. 

‘ He who is tired of London is tired of existence,’ 
said Dr Johnson ; and Charles Lamb, as ardent a 
lover of the town, declared to Wordsworth, in a 
letter written in 1801, that ‘ London itself, a pan- 
tomime and a masquerade,’ fed him without the 
power of satiating him. ‘The wonder of these 
sights impels me into night-walks about her 
crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the 
motley Strand, from fullness of joy at so much 
life.’ 

We have before us a work in two volumes, by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, entitled Walks in London 
(Daldy, Isbister, tSt Co.), giving yet another proof 
of tlie inexhaustible interest of the subject of 
the great metropolis, and how it teems wdth 
memories of great names and great historic deeds. 
While perusing these volumes we can foUow our 
garrulous guide in his excursions ; viewing the 
objects of interest and wandering through all the 
more interesting streets, listening to his anecdotes, 
and the literary and historical associations which 
they call up. In the first volume we are guided 
through the bustle of the City; in the second, 
we visit the West End and Westminster. 

The very fogs of Loudon, according to Mr 
Hare, when they are not too thick, may be of 
service to the artist. Loudon, he affirms, is one 
of the most picturesque capitals in Europe ; no 
town is better supplied with greenery ; the 
parks are full of beauty. I’he best of the country- 
produce flows into town, the result being that 
the Cockney has the advantage over the country- 
man in being able to indulge in better straw- 
berries, cherries, and vegetables, than may be 
had elsewhere. The population of London alone 
is greater than that of the whole of Denmark 
or Switzerland, and nearly as great as that of 
the w'hole of Scotland. The town has been 
traA'elling westward since the titne of the Planta- 
genets ; always moving into the countiy, and 
never halting there. To see London properly, 
Mre are told that w'e must see the excited crowds 
'at the Stock Exchange, theVanks, and the Guild- 
hall ; the Post-office„ with Vts intricate arrange- 
ments, and the crowds which stream along 
Cheapside, CornhiU, and Grjat Tow'er Street on 
a week-day. Or we must (ftiscend the Thames 
from VauxhaU Bridge, and ^in an idea of the 


river-traffic; and ascend the Monument Those 
w'ho find the parks monotonous, our author 
suggests, might refresh both mind and body by 
mornings spent amongst the tombs at Westminster, 
in visiting the famous picture-galleriesi, or in 
treading, as he has done, some of the ancient 
City by-ways. 

Beginning with Charing Cross — a place of 
great attraction to all visitors — it is curious to 
remark that the finest s^tue in London, that 
of Cliarles I., the work of Hubert le Sueur, was 
sold by parliament to a brazier, with orders that 
it should be broken up. Instead of doing so, 
the ingenious tradesman hid the statue, and made 
a large sum of money by selling brass handles 
for knives ostensibly made from it. At the Resto- 
ration it was mounted on its present pedestal 
Harry Vane the Younger lived at Charing 
Cross ; Isajic Barrow died over a saddler’s shop 
here in 1677 ; and in a lane close by lived the 
mother of Ben Jonson. John Evelyn lived several 
years in Villiers Street, by the side of Charing 
Cross Station. The Strand — so called because of 
its following the strand, the shore of the Thames 
— was at one time popular with the aristocracy 
on account of its being the highway from the 
royal palace at Westminster to the royal palace 
on the Fleet. Beyond the gardens of York House, 
on the same side of the river, once ranged the 
houses of the great nobles. In Adelphi Terrace 
died Garrick the actor, and the witty Topham 
Beauclerk. 

In Exeter House near the Strand, lived and died 
Lord Burleigh. Elizabeth visiting him in a head- 
dress so high that she could hot enter the door, 
was asked by the Beiwant to stoop. ‘ I will stoop 
for your master,’ was the reply, ‘ but not for tbc 
king of Spain.’ Lord Burleigh apologising for his 
inability to stand up, owdng to an iniinnity of bis 
legs, she replied : ‘ My lord, we do not make use of 
you for the badness of your legs, but for tlio 
goodness of your head.’ While the Savoy Palace, 
in the neighbourhood of the Strand, was the resi- 
dence of John of Gaunt, the poet Chaucer was 
married there to Philippa de lluet, a lady in the 
household of the Duchess of Lancaster. In the 
church of St Clement Danes sat Dr Johnson, when 
‘repeating the responses in the Litany with tremu- 
lous energy;’ and there also in his seventy-filth 
year he returned public thanks for recovery from 
illness. In Norfolk Street lodged Peter the Great, 
when in England ; also William Penn, who had a 
peeping-hole in order to survey all who entered. 

William Congreve the dramatist lived and died 
in Surrey Street. In Essex Street, Prince Charles 
Edward lived for five days in September 1750, at 
tlie house of Lady Primrose. Here also Flora 
Macdonald found an asylum after her release by 
the government. Temple Bar, so recently re- 
moved, was built in 1670, Christopher Wren being 
the architect. It was customary in those days 
to exhibit the heads of political offenders 
after their execution, the last exposed being 
those of certain noblemen and others who wore 
concerned in the rebellion of 1745, The spikes 
supporting the heads were only removed within 
the century. Li front of the bar, Titus Oates, 
’standing in the pillory, was pelted with dead cats 
and rotten eggs ; while Daniel Defoe, placed in 
the same position for a libel on the government, 
received an ovation from the people ; his health 
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was drunk, and the pillory was hung with flowers. 
Close to the bustle of Fleet Street, yet removed 
from it, stand the Inns of Court. Thither the 
Knights Templars removed in 1184, and many 
of the peculiar terms used by them have descended 
to these times. Chaucer was one of the students 
of the Middle Temple in the time of Edward 
III, The Teqiple Church is the only original 
relic of the residence of the Knights Templars. 
A white marble monument exists in the interior 
of the church to Jdhn Sclden, styled by Milton 
the chief of learned men reputed in this land.’ 
By the side of a paved walk leading along the 
north side of the church there is a simple monu- 
ment to the author of the Vicar of IVaJcrficld, 
bearing this plain inscription : ‘ Hero lies Oliver 
Goldsmith.’ 

Crown Office Row, in the vicinity of the Temple, 
was the birthplace of Charle.s Lamb. In prospect 
of taking lodgings in King’s Bench l\alk, he 
wrote : ‘1 shall be airy, up four pair of steps, as 
in the country ; and in a garden, in the midst 
of enchanting, more than hlahometan paradise, 
Loudon, whose dirtiest, drab-frcquonted alley, and 
her ]owe.st bowing tradesman, I would not ex- 
change for Skiddaw, Helvellyn, James, Walter, 
and the parson into the bargain.’ The learned 
Bluckstone, whilst writing the fourth volume of 
his Comraentaries on the first floor of No. 2 Brick 
Court, was much disturbed by the roaring comic 
songs, games, and supper-parties indulged in by 
Oliver Goldsmith, who occui>ied the rooms above 
him. And here Goldsmith, dreadfully in debt, 
die<l on .‘\pril 9, 1774. 

Gray’s ]nu — which derives its name from the : 
family of Gray de Wilton — is the fourth Ian of 
(!ourt of importance ; there Lord Bacon wrote his 
Kornrih Oninnum. Of the trees originally planted I 
by liurd Bacon in the gardens, none is remaining, j 
Thither came I’ejws when ^he place was a fashion- 1 
able promenade; ‘Winn church was done, my’ 
wife and I. walked to Grave’s Inn, to observe the ; 
fashi(His of tlie ladies, because of my wife’s making ; 
soiuf! dotlies.’ The four Inns of Court have thus 
been charai-terised : i 

(Jray’s Inn for walks, Linooln’.s tun for wall, I 

Tiie Inut^r Temple for a ganleu, and the Middle \ 
for a hall. | 

Child’s Bank in Fleet Street dates from the ' 
time of Charles I., and is one of the oldest banking ' 
houses in England. Charles II., Nell Gw 3 'nne, 
Prij ce Rupert, Bepys, Dryden, and others dealt i 
with this bank. Next door to the bank once j 

stood the Devil's Tavern, which vviis patronised by '' 

Ben Junson, and in turn by Swift, Addison, ami 
Dr Jcjhnson. It is said that .Tack Sheppard found 
the Jiilde Tavern in Shire Lane very convenient 
for his orgies, as it possessed a trap-door by which 
he could escape when disturbed. The Cock Tavern, 
No. 201 Fleet Street — the meeting-place of the 
most celebrated wits and scholars of the bust 
two centuries — remains internally unaltered since 
the time of James I. Dryden and Otway lived i 
opposite each other in Fetter Lane, and used to 1 
quarrel in verse. On the left of this Lane stands ! 
tme new Record Office ; one of the great<!st of | 
the many valuable documents it contains being | 
the Domesday Book, in two volumes in vellum, i 
written in the time of William the Conqueror. I 
Fleet Street has many associations with Dr Johu-J 


son ; Boswell met him frequently in the Mitre 
Tavern; his wife died in Gough Square, where 
the greater part of his Dictionary was written, 
and where the Bcmhler and the Idler were begun ; 
and in No. 8 Bolt Court died the lexico^apher, 
surrounded by many pensioners on his boun^. 
One of the many generous acts of Johnson’s life 
Was his visit to Goldsmith when the latter resided 
in Wine Office Court. Finding the author pressed 
for money, Johnson disposed of the manuscript of 
a novel his needy friend had written, to Newberry 
for sixty pounds. The manuscript lay neglected 
for two years, when it was given to the world 
as the Vicar of TV akefield. In Gunpowder Alley, 
an ollshoot of Shoe Lane, Richard Lovelaw the 
Cavalier poet died from starvation. In Salisbury 
Court, Samuel Richardson wrote and printed his 
Pamela ; and ;there also Goldsmith acted as his 
press corrector. John Milton wrote his treatises 
Of Ilfiformation, Of Practical Episcopa<^, and others 
in the house of one Russell, a tailor in St Bride’s 
Churchyard, where he lodged in 1643. Here he 
whipped and instructed his sister’s two boys, and 
thither he brought his royalist wife, Mrs Mary 
Powell, who found life here so quiet and ‘so 
irksome to her, that she went away to her parents 
at Forest Hill,’ from which, however, she after- 
wai’ds returned. 

The Old cathedral of St Paul’s was five times 
burnt— thrice by lightning. The new building, 
begun under Christopher Wren in 1675, cost, we 
are exactly informed, seven hundred and forty- 
seven thousand nine hundred and fifty-four pounds 
two shillings and ninepence. The money was raised 
by a tax on every chaldron of coals brought into 
the port of London, and this fact alone, it has 
been said, gives it a right to its smoke-blackened 
appearance. Relics of three different ages were 
found when its foundations were laid— Saxon 
coffins and tombs, British graves, and all the 
evidences of the existence of a Roman cemetery. 
Great hi.storic tombs and monuments, including 
those of Lord Nelson and the Duke of Wellington, 
are amongst its chief objects of interest, St Paul’s 
School was founded in 1514 by Dean Colet; there 
Milton was educated from his eleventh to his 
sixteenth year. In the Heralds’ College, near 
St Paul’s Glmrchyard, were depo.sited the sword, 
dagger, and tunjuoise ring of James IV. of Scot- 
land, who was slain at Flodden. Before the (freat 
Fire of Loudon, St Paul’s Churchyard was the 
great headquarters of the booksellers. Now Pater- 
noster Row is sacred to the profession. 

Christ’s Hospital (the Blue-coat School), founded 
by Edward VI. on the site of the monastery of Gray 
Friars, for destitute and fatherless children, has 
been the aliTia mater of many eminent men, notably 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb in recent times. The 
library was founded by the celebrated Sir Richard 
Whittington. The new meat-market at Smith- 
field, in' Mr Hare’s words, ‘is a perfect forest of 
slaughtered calve.s, pigs, and sheep, hanging from 
cast-iron balustrades — actually seventy-five acres 
of meat.’ Cheapside is celebrated in history as 
having been the scene of many a conflict between 
the City ’prentices. Between Bread Street dnd 
Friday Street stoo/ the Mermaid Tavern, founded 
by Ben Jonson to 1603, and wdiich numbered^ 
Shakspeare, Beaufnont, Fletcher, Donne, Selden, ' 
&c. amongst its numbers. • 

Little Britain, jAldersgate— so called because of 


s nJlnr 
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the mansion of John, Bake of Bretagne and Earl 
(rf Richmond — was a great bookselling centre in 
the time of the Stuarts. Wandering amongst the 
bookstalls there, the Earl of Dorset is sdd to 
have discovered, a copy of Paradise Lost, which he 
purchased. The bookseller asked him to reconi- 
mend it if he appifoved of it, as he had other copies 
on hand which seemed unsaleable; Shewing it to 
Dryden. the poet remarked : ‘ This man cuts us all 
out, and the ancients too.’ After his removal from 
St Bride’s Churchyard, Milton lived in a ‘ petty 

f arden-house ’ in AJdersgate Street, removing to 
ewin Street in 1661, where he married his third 
wife. Here he gave lessons to Ellwood the Quaker, 
in the foreign pronunciation of Latin. In St 
Giles Church, Cripplegate, Milton was buried in 
1074. His bones were exhumed in 1790, his teeth 
extracted, and carried off by the churchwardens ; 
and for many years the mutilated skeleton was 
exhibited to the public at twopence and threepence 
a head ! Fox the martyrologist is buried here. 
In the parish register is recorded the marriage of 
Oliver Cromwell and Elizabeth Bowchier, August 
20, 1620. In Bishopsgate Street is Crosby Hall, 
built by Sir John Crosby, alderman of the City of 
London in 1461. Mr llare considers this place, 
even with its late lath-and-plaster front to the 
street, as one of the most beautiful specimens of 
domestic architecture left in Loudon, and one of 
the best examples of fifteenth-century work in 
England. 

The royal palace of Whitehall attained its 
greatest measure of splendour under Charles I. 
Court pleasures were organised regardless of 
expense ; poetry, painting, music, and architecture 
were all liberally patronised. In the Banqueting 
House the hospitalities were on the most gigantic 
scale. The king’s household consumed yearly, 
amongst other meats, fifteen hundred oxen, seven 
thousand sheep, twelve hundred calves, three hun- 
dred porkers, six thousand eight hundred lambs, 
three hundred flitches of bacon, and twenty-six 
boars. The list is so alarming that we give only 
these further items of consumption : one hundred 
and forty dozen of geese, fourteen hundred and 
seventy dozen of chickens ; in the shape of bread, 
three hundred and sixty-four thousand bushels of 
wheat were used ; in drink — six hundred tuns 
of wine, and seventeen hundred tuns of beer. On 
the morning of the execution of Charles I., the 
30th January 1649, the king was in the Cabinet 
Chamber overlooking the Privy Garden, waiting 
until the scaffold was ready. Here he prayed and 
conversed with Bishop Juxon, and ate some bread 
and drank some claret ; and while doing so, 
Cromwell, in a distant small room, was signing 
the warrant for his execution. Cromwell when 
installed Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, 
took up rooms in Whitehall, and employed Milton 
to act as his private secretary. Here too, Crom- 
well died while a great storm was raging in the 
Park, on September 3, 1658, Charles II, revived 
the reign of pleasure at Whitehall, and died there 
on february 6, 1685. But with the flight of 
J^es II. and the entrance of the Dutch troops 
into London, the glory of the place passed away. 

, Regarding the Tower, WesAninster, Whitehall, 
^Holland House, and all th^ well-known and 
less-known nooks a^id by-wajra of London, the 
reader will find in Mr Hare’s volumes a mine of 
1 interesting information. Whera possible, he has* 


quoted lately the opinions of men of eminence, 
historic^ biographical, and topographical, and 
has enriched his volumes by woodcut engravings 
of the more picturesque localities. 


THE MYSTERY OF SASASSA YALLEY. 

A SOUTH AFRICAN STOET. 

Do I know why Tom Donahue is called ‘ Lucky 
Tom V Yes ; I do ; and that is more than one in 
ten of those who call him so can say. I have 
knocked about a deal in my time, and seen sonre 
strange sights, but none stranger than the way in 
which Tom gained that sobriquet and his for- 
tune with it. For I was with him at the time. — 
Tell it ? Oh, certainly ; but it is a longish story 
and a very strange one ; .so fill up your glass 
again, and light another cigar while I try to reel 
it off. Yes ; a very strange one; beats some fairy 
stories I have heard ; but it ’s true sir, every woid 
of it. There are men alive at Cape Colony noAv 
who’ll remember it and confirm what I say. 
Many a time has the tale been told round 
the fire in Boers’ cabins from Orange State to 
Griqualand ; yes, and out in the Bush and at the 
Diamond Fields too. 

1 ’m roughisli now sir ; but I was entered at the 
Middle Temple once, and studied for the Bar. 
Tom — worse luck ! — was one of my fellow’-students ; 
and: a wildish time we had of it, until at last our 
finances ran short, and we were compelled to give 
up our so-called studies, and look about for some 
part of the world where two young fellows with 
strong arms and sound con.stitutions might make 
their mark. In those days the tide of emigration 
had scarcely begun to set in towards Africa, and 
so we thought our best chance would be down at 
Cape Colony. Well — to make a long story short 
— we set sail, and were deposited in Cape Town 
with less than five pounds in' our pockets ; and 
there we parted. We each tried our hands at 
many things, and had ups and downs ; but when, 
at the end of three years, chance led each of us 
up-country and we met again, we were, I regret 
to say, in almost as bad a plight as when we 
started. 

Well, this was not much of a commencement ; 
and very disheartened we were, so disheartened 
that Tom spoke of going back to England and 
getting a clerkship. For you see w^ didn’t know 
that we had played out all our small cards, and 
that the trump.s were going to turn up. No ; we 
thought our ‘ Lauds ’ w’ere bad all through. It was 
a very lonely part of the country that we were 
in, inhabited by a few scattered farmers, whose 
houses were stockaded and fenced in to defend 
them against the Kaffirs. Toni Donahue and I 
had a little hut right out in the Bu.sh ; but we 
were known to possess nothing, and to be handy 
with our revolvers, so we had little to fear. There 
we waited, doing odd job.s, and hoping that some- 
thing would turn up. Well, after we had been 
there about a month something did turn up upon 
JO, certain night, something which was the making 
of both of us ; and it ’a about that night sir, that 
1 ’in going to tell you. I remember it well. The 
wind was howling past our cabin, and the rain 
threatened to burst in our rude window. We had 
a great wood-fire crackling and sputtering on the 
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hearth, by which I was sitting mending a whip, 
while Tom was lying in his bnnk groaning dis- 
consolately at the chance which had led him to 
such a place. 

‘Cheer np, Tom— cheer np,’ said I. ‘No man 
ever know.s what n.ay be awaiting him,’ 

‘Ill-luck, ill-luck, Jack,' he answered. *I 
always was an iwilucky dog. Here have I been 
three years in this abominable country ; and I see 
lads fresh from Eiiglimd jingling the money in 
their pockets, while I am as poor as when I 
landed. Ah, Jack, if you want to keep your head 
above water, old friend, you must try your for- 
tune away from me.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Tom ; you ’re down in your luck 
to-night. But hark! Here’s some one coming 
outside. Dick Wharton, by the tread ; he ’ll rouse 
yon, if any man can.’ 

Even as I spoke the door was flung open, and 
honest Dick AVliartnn, with the water pouring from 
him, stepped in, his hearty red face looming 
through the haze like a harvest-nmon. He slioolc 
himself, and after greeting us sat down by the tire 
to warm himself. 

‘Whereaway, Dick, on such a night as this?’ 
said I. ‘You’ll find the rheumiitism a worse foe 
than the Kaffirs, unless you keep more regular ! 
hours.’ 

Dick was looking unusually serious, almost 
frightened, one would say, if one did not know the 
man. ‘ Had lo go,’ he rejilicd — ‘ had to go. One 
of >railison’s cattle was seen straying down Sasassa 
Valley, and of course none of our blacks would go 
down that Valley at night ; and if we had waited 
till morning, the brute would have been in Kaffir- 
land.’ 

‘ Why w'ouldn’t they go down Sasassa Valley at 
night ?’ asked Tom. 

‘ Kaffirs, 1 suppose,’ said f. 

' Chosts,’ said Dick. 

We both laughcil. 

‘ I suppose they didn’t give such a matter-of- 
fact fellow .as you a sight of their charms ? ’ said 
Tom from the bunk. 

‘Yes,’ said Dick seriously — ‘}’es; T saw what the 
niggers talk about ; and I promise you, lads, I don’t 
want ever lo see it again.’ 

Tom sat up in his bed. ‘ Nonsense, Dick ; 
you ’re joking, man ! Come, tell us all about it 
The legend first, and your own experience after- 
war<ls.— Pass him over the bottle, Jack.’ 

‘ Well, as to the legend,’ began Dick ’ — it seems 
that the niggers have had it handed down to them 
that that Sasassa Valley is haunted by a frightful 
fiend. Hunters and wanderers passing down the 
defile have seen its glowing eyes under the 
shadows of the cliff ; and the story goes that who- 
ever has chanced to encounter that baleful glare, 
lias had his after-life blighted by the malignant 
power of this creature. Whether that be true or 
not,* continued Dick ruefully, ‘ I may have an 
opportunity of judging for myself.’ 

‘ Go on, Dick — go on,’ cried Tom. ‘ Let ’s hear 
about what you saw.’ 

* Well, I was groping down the Valley, looking 
for that cow of Madison’s, and I had, I suppose, 
got half-way down, whore a black craggy cliff juts 
into the ravine on the right, when I halted to 
have a pull at my flask. I had my eye fi.xed at 
the time upon the projecting cliff I have men- 
tioned, and noticed nothing unusual about it. I 


then put up my flask and took a step or two 
forward, when in a moment there burst apparently 
from the base of the rock, about eight feet from 
the ground and a hundred yards from me, a strange 
lurid glare, flickering and oscillating, graflualTy 
dying away and then reappearing again. — No, no ; 
I ’vo seen many a glow-worm and firefly— nothing 
of that sort. There it was burning away, and I 
suppose I gazed at it, trembling in every limb, for 
fully ten minutes. 'Then I took a step forwards, 
when instantly it vanished, vanished like a candle 
blown out. I stepped back again ; but it was 
some time before I could find the exact spot and 
position from which it was visible. At last, there 
it was, the weird reddish light, flickering away as 


before. 


screwed 


my courage, 


made for tbe rock ; but the ground was so uneven 
that it was impossible to steer straight ; and 
though I walked along the whole base of the cliff, 
I could see nothing. Then I made tracks for 
home ; and I can tell you, boys, that until you 
remarked it, 1 never knew it was raining, tbe 
whole way along. — But hollo! what’s the matter 
with Tom ?* 

What indeed ? Tom was now sitting with liis 
legs over the side of the bunk, and his whole face 
betraying excitement so intense as to be almost 
painful. ‘ The fiend would have two eyes. How 
many lights did you see, Dick ? Speak out !’ 

‘ Only one.’ 

‘ Hurrah !’ cried Tom — ‘that ’s better !’ Where- 
upon he kicked the blankets into the middle of 
the room, and began pacing up and down with 
long ti^verish strides. Suddenly he stopped oppo- 
site Dick, and laid his hand upon his shoulder: 

‘ I say, Dick, could we get to Sasassa Valley before 
.sunrise ? ’ 

‘ Scarcely,’ said Dick. 

‘Well, look here; we are old friends, Dick 
Wharton, you and I. Now, don’t you tell any 
other man what you have told us, for a week. 
You ’ll promi.se that ; won’t you ? ’ 

I could see by the look on Dick’s face as he 
acqnie.sced that he considered poor Tom to bo 
mad ; and indeed I was myself completely mysti- 
fied by his conduct. I had, however, seen so many 
proofs of my friend’s good sense and quickness of 
apprehension, that I thought it quite possible that 
Wharton’s story had had a meaning in his eyes 
wliich I was too obtuse to take in. 

All night Tom Donahue was greatly excited, and 
when Wharton left he begged him to remember his 
promise, and also elicited from him a description 
of the exact spot at which he had seen the appa- 
rition, as well as the hour at which it appeared. 
After his departure, which must have been about 
four in the morning, I turned into my bunk and 
watched Tom sitting by the lire splicing two 
sticks together, until I fell asleep. I suppose I 
must have slept about two hours ; but udien I 
awoke, Tom was still sitting working away in 
almost the same position. He had fixed the one 
stick across the top of the other so as to form a 
rough T» and was now busy in fitting a smaller 
stick into the angle l>etween them, by manipulat-^ 
ing which, the cross ano could bo either cocked 
up or depressed to/ any extent. He had cut 
notches too in the fcerpendicular stick, so that 
by the aid of the s^ll prop, cross one could 
be kept in any positipn for an indefmite time. 

•* Look here, Jac™ ’ he cried, whenever he saw 
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that 1 was awake. ^Come, and give me your 
opinion. SuppoM I put this cross-stick pointing 
straight at a thin^ and arranged this small one 
BO as to keep it so, and left it, I could find that 
thing again xf I wanted it— don’t you think I 
could, .^u^k — don’t you think so ? ’ he continued 
nervously, clutching me by the arm. 

‘ Well,’ I answered, ‘ it would depend on how 
far off the thing was, and how accurately it was 
pointed. If it were any distance, I ’d cut sights 
on your cross-stick ; then a string tied to the end 
of it, and held in a. plumb-line forwards, would 
lead you pretty near what you wanted. But 
surely, Toni, you don’t intend to localise the ghost 
in that way ?’ 

‘You’ll see to-night, old friend — you’ll see to- 
night. I ’ll carry this to the Sasassa Valley. You 
get the loan of Madison’s crowbar, and come with 
me ; but mind you tell no man where you are 
going, or what you want it for.’ 

All day Tom was walking up and down the 
room, or working hard at the apparatus. His eyes 
were glistening, his cheek hectic, and he had all 
the symptoms of high fever. ‘ Heaven grant tliat 
Dick’s diagnosis be not correct ! ’ 1 thought, as I 
returned with the crowbar ; and yet, as evening 
drew near, I found myself imperceptibly sharing 
the excitement 

About six o’clock Tom sprang to his feet and 


seized his sticks. 


stand 


no lon<;er. 


Jack,’ he cried ; ‘ up with your crowbar, and hey 
for Sasassa Valley ! To-night’s work, my lad, 
will either make us or mar us ! Take your six- 
shooter, in case wo meet the Kaffirs. I daren’t 
take mine, Jack,’ he continued, putting his hands 
upon my shoulders — ‘ I daren’t take mine ; for if 
my ill-luck sticks to me to-night, I don’t know 
what I might not do with it’ 

Well, having filled our pockets with provisions, 
we set out, and as we took our wearisome way 
towards the Sasassa Valley, I frequently attempted 
to elicit from my companion some clue &s to his 
intentions. But his only answer was : ‘ Let us 
hurry on, Jack. Who knows how many have 
heard cf Wharton’s adventure by this time ! Let 
us hurry on, or we may not be first in the field ! ’ i 

Well sir, we struggled on through the hills 
for a matter of ten miles ; till at last, after descend- 
ing a crag, we saw opening out in front of us 
a ravine so sombre and dark that it might have 
been the gate of Hades itself; cliffs many hun- 
dred feet high shut in on every side the gloomy 
boulder-studded passage which led through the 
haunted defile into Kaffirland. The moon rising 
above the ers^s, threw into strong relief the rough 
irregular pinnacles of rock by w'liich they were 
topped, while all below was dark as Erebus. 

‘The Sasassa Valley ? ’ said L 

‘Yes,’ said Tom. 

I looked at him. He was calm now ; the flush 
and feverishness had passed away ; his actions 
were deliberate and slow. Yet there was a certain 
rigidity in his face and glitter in his eye which 
shewed that a crisis had come. 

' We entered the pass, stumbling along amid 
the great boulders. Suddenly 1 heard a short 
quick exclamation from Tom. ‘ That 'a the crag ! \ 
be cried, pointing to a mass looming before* 
us in the darkness. ‘Howti Jack, for any favour 
use your eyes! We’re abVut a hundred yards 
from that clifl^ I take it; Vo you move slowly 


towards one side, and I’ll do the same towards 
the other. When you see anything, stop, and 
call out. Don’t take more than twelve indies in 
a step, and keep your eye fixed on the cliff about 
eight feet from the ground. Are you ready V 

‘ Yes.’ I was even more excited than Tom 
by this time. What his intention or object was, 
I could not conjecture, beyond that he wanted 
to examine by daylight the part of the cliff 
from which the light capae. Yet the influence 
of the romantic situation and of my companion’s 
suppressed excitement was so great, that I could 
fed the blood coursing through my veins and 
count the pulses throbbing at my temples. 

‘ Start ! ’ cried Tom ; and we moved off, he to 
the right, I to the left, each with our eyes fixed 
intently on the base of the crag. I had moved 
perhaps twenty feet, when in a moment it burst 
upon me. Through the growing darkness there 
shone a small rud<ly glowing point, the light from 
which waned and increiiseu, flickered and oscil- 
lated, eacli change producing a more weiid effect 
than the last. The old Kaffir superstition came 
into my mind, and I felt a cold shudder pass over 
me. In my excitement, I stepped a pace back- 
wanls, when instantly the light went out, leaving 
utter darkness in its place ; but when I advanced 
again, there was the ruddy glare glowing from 
the base of the cliff ‘ Tom, Tom ! ' 1' cried. 

‘Ay, ay!’ I heard him exclaim, as he hurried 
over towards me. 

‘ There it is — there, up against the cliff !’ 

Tom was at my elbow. ‘I sec nothing,’ said 
he. 

‘ Why, there, there, man, in front of you ! ’ 
I stepped to the right as I siioko, when tlie light 
instantly vanished from my eyes. 

But from Tom’s ejaculations of delight it was 
clear that from iny former position it was visible 
to him also. ‘Jack,’ he cried, as he turned and 
wTUiig my hand — ‘Jack, you and I can never 
com])lain of our luck jigaSu. Now heap uji a 
few stones where wo are standing. — That ’s right. 
Now we must fix my sign-post firmly in at t!ie 
top. There ! It would take a strong wind to 
blow that down ; and we only need it lo hold out 
till morning. 0 Jack, my boy, to think that only 
yesterday we were talking of becoming clerks, 
and you saying that no n’.nn knew what was 
awaiting him too ! By Jove, Jack, it would make 
a good story ! ' 


By this time we had firmly fixed the perpendi- 
cular stick in between two large stones ; and Tom 
bent down and peered along the horizontal one. 
For fully a quarter of an hour he w'as alternately 
raising and depressing it, until at last, with a sign 
of satisfaction, he fixed the prop into the angle, 
and stood up. ‘Look along. Jack,’ he said. ‘You 
have as straight an eye to take a sight as any 
man I know of.’ 

I looked along. There, beyond the further 
sight was the ruddy scintillating speck, apparently 
at the end of the stick itself, so accurately had it 
been adjusted. 

‘ And now, my boy,’ said Tom, ‘let’s have some 
sapper, and a sleep. There ’a nothing more to be 
done to-night ; but we’ll need all our wits and 
strength to-morrow. Get some sticks, and kindle 
a fire here, and then we ’ll be able to keep an eye 
on our signal-post, and see that nothing happens 
to it during the night.’ 
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Well sir, we kindled a fire, and had sapper with 
the Sasassa denionV e;^e rolling and glowing in 
front of as the whole night through. Not always 
in the same place though ; for after supper, when 
1 glanced along the signts to have another look at 
it, it was no^^eic to be seen. The information 
did not, however, seem to disturb Tom in any 
way. He merely remarked : ‘ It ’s the moon, not 
the thing, that lias shifted and coiling himself 
up, went to sleep. , 

By early dawn we were both up, and gazing 
along onr pointer at the cliff ; but we could make 
out nothing save the one dead monotonous slaty 
surface, rougher perhaps at the part we were 
examining than elsewhere, but otherwise present- 
ing nothing remarkable. 

‘ Now for your idea, Jack ! ’ said Tom Donahue, 
unwinding a long thin cord from round his waist 
^You fasten it, and guide me while I take the 
other end.’ So saying he walked off to the base of 
the cliff, holding one end of the cord, while I drew 
the other taut, and wound it roimd the middle of 
the horizontal stick, passing it through the sight at 
the end. By this means I could direct Tom to 
the right or left, until we had our string stretching 
from the point of attachment, through the sight, 
and on to the rock, which it struck about 
eight feet from the ground. Tom drew a chalk 
circle of about three feet diameter round the spot, 
and tlien called to me to come and join him. 

‘ We 've managed this business together, Jack,’ he 
said, ‘and we ’ll find what we are to find, together.’ 
The cinile he had drawn embraced a jiart of the 
rock smoother than the rest, save that about the 
centre there were a few rough protuberances or 
knobs. (.)ne of these Tom pointed to with a cry of 
delight. It was a roughish brownish mass about 
the size of a inun’s closetl fist, and looking like a 
bit of dirty glass let into the wall of the cliff. 

‘ That 's it ! ’ he cried — ‘ th d s it ! ’ 

‘That’s what?’ 

‘ ^Vhy, man, a diamond, and such a one as there 
isn’t a monarch in Europe but would envy Tom 
Donaliuf! the possession of. Up with your crow- 
bar, and we '11 soon exorcise the demon of Sasassa 
Valley ! ’ 

I was so .astounded that for a moment I stood 
speechless with surprise, gazing at the treasure 
which had so unexpectedly fallen into our hand.s. 

‘Here, band me the crt)wbar,’ said Torn. ‘Now, 
by using this little round knob which projects 
from the cliff here, as a fulcrum, we may be able 
to lever it off. — Yes ; there it goes. I never 
thought it could Lave come so easily. Now, Jack, 
the sooner we get back to oui‘ but and then down 
to Cape Town, the better.’ 

We wrapped up our treasure, and made our way 
across the hills, towards home. On the way, Tom 
told me how, wliile a law-student in the Middle 
Temple, he had come upon a dusty pamphlet in 
the library, by one Jans van Hounyra, which told 
of an experience very similar to ours, which had 
befallen that worthy Dutchman in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, and which resulted 
in the discovery of a luminous diamond. This 
tale it was which had come into Tom’s head as 
he listened to honest Dick Wharton’s ghost-story ; 
while the means which he had adopted to 
verify his supposition sprang from Ids own fertile 
Irish brain. 

‘We ’ll take it down to Cape Town,’ continued 



Tom, ‘and if we can’t dispose of it with advan- 
tage there, it will be worth our while to ship for 
London with it. Let us go along to Madison’s 
first, though ; he knows something of these things, 
and can perhaps give us some idea of what we may 
consider a fair price for our treasure.’ 

We turned off from the track accordingly, before 
reaching our hut, and kept along the narrow path 
leading to Madison’s farm. He ivas at lunch when 
we entered ; and in a minute we were seated at 
each side of him, enjoying South African hospi- 
tality. 

‘Well,’ he said, after the servants were gone, 

‘ wliat ’s in the wind now ? I see you have some- 
thing to say to me. What is it ? ’ 

Tom produced his packet, and solemnly untied 
the handkerchiefs which enveloped it ‘ There ! ’ 
he said, putting his crystal on the table ; * what 
would you say was a fair price for that ? ’ 

Madison took it up and examined it critically. 

‘ Well,’ he said, laying it down again, * in its crude 
state about twelve shillings per ton.’ 

‘ Twelve shillings ! ’ cried Tom, starting to his 
feet ‘ Don’t you see what it is ? ’ 

‘ Rock-salt 1 ’ 

‘ Rock fiddle ; a diamond.* 

‘ Taste it ! ’ said Madison. 

Tom put it to his lips, dashed it down with a 
dreadful exclamation, and rushed out of the 
room. 

1 felt sad and disappointed enough mj’-seLf ; but 
presently remembering what Tom had said about 
the pistol, I, too, left the house, and made for 
the hut, leaving Madison open-mouthed with 
astonishment Wken I got in, I found Tom 
lying in his bunk with his face to the wall, too 
dispirited apparently to answer my consolations. 
Anathematising Dick and Madison, the Sasassa 
demon, and everything else, I strolled out of the 
hut, and refreshed myself with a pipe after our 
wearisome adventure. I was about fifty yards 
away from the hut, when I heard issuing from it 
the sound which of all others I least exi)ected to 
hear. Had it been a groan or an oath, 1 should 
have taken it as a matter of coarse; but the 
sound which caused me to stop and take the pipe 
out of my mouth was a hearty roar of laughter! 
Next moment, Tom himself emeiged from the 
door, his whole face radiant with delight. ‘ (lame 
for another ten-mile walk, old fellow ? ’ 

‘ What ! for another lump of rock-salt, at twelve 
shillings a ton ? ’ 

‘ “ No more of that, Hal, an you love me,” ’ grinned | 
Tom. ‘Now look here. Jack. What blessed fools I 
we are to be so floored by a trifle ! Just sit on. 
this stump for five minutes, and I ’ll make it as 
clear as daylight. You’ve seen many a lump of 
rock-salt stuck in a crag, and so have I, though 
we did make such a mull of this one. Now, Jack, 
did any of the pieces you have ever seen shine 
in the darkness brighter than any fire-fly ?’ 

‘ Well, I can’t say they ever did.’ 

‘I’d venture to prophesy that if we waited 
until night, which we won^t do, we would see 
that light still glimmering among the rocks., 
Therefore, Jack, when we took away this worth- 
less salt, we took the wxo,ng crystal It is no 
very strange thing iri these hills that a piece of 
rock-salt should be dying within a foot of a dia- 
mond. It caught (hx eyes, and we were excited, 
aftd so we made foq^ of ourselves, and left tli>e reed j 
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atontt behind. Depend upon it, Jack, the Sasossa 
gem is lying within that m^ic circle of chalk 
upon the &ce of yonder cliff. Come, old fellow, 
light your pipe and stow your revolver, and we ’ll 
be off before that fellow Madison has time to put 
two and two together.’ 

I don’t hnow that I was very sanguine this 
time. I had begun in fact to look upon the 
diamond as a most unmitigated nvrisance. How- 
ever, rather than tlirow a damper on Tom’s 
expectations, I announced myself eager to start, 
Wnat a walk it vras ! Tom was always a good 
mountaineer, but his excitement seemed to lend 
him wings that day, while I scrambled along 
after him as best I could. When we got within 
half a mile he broke into the ‘ double,’ and never 
pulled up until he reached the round white circle 
upon, the cliff. Poor old Tom ! when I came up, 
ms mood had changed, and he was standing with 
his hands in his pockets, gazing vacantly before 
him with a rueful countenance, 

‘ Look !’ he said — ‘ look ! ’ and he pointed at the 
cliff. Not a sign of anything in the least resem- 
bling a diamond there. The circle included 
nothing but flat slate-coloured stone, with one 
large liole, where we had extracted the rock- 
salt, and one or two smaller depressions. No 
sign of the gem. 

‘I’ve been over every inch of it,’ said poor 
Tom. ‘ It ’s not there. Some one has been here 
and noticed the chalk, and taken it. Come home. 
Jack ; I feel sick and tired. Oh ! had any man 
ever luck like mine ! ’ 

I turned to go, but took one last look at the 
cliff first. Tom was already ten paces off. 

‘Hollo !’ I cried, ‘don’t you see any change in 
that circle since yesterday ? ’ 

‘ What d’ ye mean V said Tom. 

‘Don’t you miss a thing that was there before V 

‘ The rock-salt ? ’ said Tom. 

* No ; but the little round knob that we used 
for a fulcrum. I suppose w’e must have wrenched 
it off in using the lever. Let ’s have a look at 
what it ’s made of.’ 

Accordingly, at the foot of the cliff we searched 
abont among the loose stones. 

‘Here you are, Jack ! We ’ve done it at last ! 
We ’re made men ! ’ 

I turned round, and there was Tom radiant 
with delight, and with a little corner of black 
rock in his hand. At first sight it seemed to be 
merely a chip from the cliff ; but near the base 
there was projecting from it an object which Tom 
was now exuitingly pointing out. It looked at 
first something like a glass eye ; bnt there was a 
depth and brilliancy about it such as glass never 
exhibited. There was no mistake this time ; we 
had certainly got possession of a jewel of great 
value ; and with light hearts we turned from the 
valley, bearing away with us the ‘fiend’ which 
had so long reigned there. 

There sir ; I spun my story out too long, and 
tired you perhaps. You see when I get talking of 
those rough old days, I kind of see the little 
cabin again, and the brook beside it, and the bush 
around, and seem to hear Tom’s lionest voice 
once more. There’s little for me to say now. 
We prospered on the gem. Tom Donahue, as you 
know, has set up here, and jje well known about 
town. I have done well, nrniing and ostrich- 
raising in Africa. We set ol^ Dies Wharton tip 


in business, and he is one of our nearest neigh- 
bours. If you should ever be coming up our 
way sir, you ’ll not forget to ask for Jack Turn- 
bull — Jack Turnbull of Sasassa Farm. 

FLIRTS AND FLIRTATION. 

BY A LADY. 

Flirtation, strictly defined, is the effort to attract 
particular attention from the opposite sex by any 
means, lawful or unlawful ; by flatteries, either 
subtle or gross — according to the tact or tasto 
of the artist — by dress, attitudes, and airs. This, 
and seeking the society of men, on the part of 
girls, and adopting a completely different manner 
towards the two sexes. Accepting this, then, as 
i the true definition of the term, we must be under- 
stood, throughout the following remarks, to speak 
only of what is unmitigatedly evil in the practice. 
What often passes under the name of /wimlcA? 
flirtation with those who use it, is not flirting at 
all, but is merely the pleasant, free, frank inter- 
course between young men and women with 
unoccupied hearts, w’ithout which society could 
not get on, as long as the sexes do not live 
apart in priories or convents. This wo would bo 
very far indeed from condemning. In true flirta- 
tion there is always the element of co([uetry, 
which entirely separates it from any other kind of 
intercourse between the sexes. 

Flirtation may be called a game between two 
people, canied on, as the Germans say, ‘ unter vier 
Augeu ’ (under four eifcs). 

In some cases, but not often, the game deve- 
lops affection on both sides, or only on one; and 
when the latter, it must very quickly come to an 
end, after perhaps much suft'ering, especially if 
the attachment be on the woman’s side. Flirting 
j seems to be indulged in by most young people ns 
their way of life, sometimes for the mere pleasure 
of it, or for the gratification of vanity and lo^'e of 
conquest, but more often wifli the ulterior dcsi'gu 
on the part of women of securing a luisliand. 
Men as a rule are not so given to aimless flivtu- 
tions as women. They are either passably indif- 
ferent to most of the girls they meet, or else fall 
violently in love with one or another, from time 
to time, so that they have at least the merit of 
being, or believing themselves to bo sincere, while 
the fancy lasts. WitJi men, moreover, flirtation 
lacks the obnoxious element of indelicacy, which 
is usually inseparable from the same practice in 
a woman. She should always be .the wooecl, 
never the wooer. If a pleasurable, flirting is 
also an exhausting excitement, and requires great 
pains on a w'oman’s part, unless she be what is 
termed a finished coquette, an adept in the art, 
who exercises it from mere love of power ; though 
she may not have the smallest special regard for 
the individual man at the time being, and would 
perhaps repulse any serious demonstration ou his 
part. 

This kind of flirting is not very often met with in 
real life. It seems chiefly confined to the heroines 
of sensational novels and verse. The more com- 
monplace style is that of the girl who flirts merely 
because it seems ‘the thing’ to do, or because 
others do it, or that she may be admired, or have a 
beau, or get settled in life. How much of really 
enjoyable intercourse with men do girls deprive 
themselves of^ by this almost invariable intro- 
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daction of flirting into all society-talk. There 
are some men — and they are the best sort — who 
do not care for ceaseless flirting or ‘ chaffing ; ’ and 
there are many otlsirs who are afraid, in these 
days of practical y(>ung ladies, of being entrapped 
into a marriage or a ‘breach of promise case,' 
if they seem to like the society of any specially 
attractive girl, flrhom they may fancy to talk 
to, but towards whom they have no serious 
intentions. Such men would sometimes feel it 
a relief to meet a girl with whom they might 
feel safe, at least from matrimonial designs. 

It would be well perhaps to say what flirting 
is not, lest we should be thought to advocate 
prudery. No intercourse between the sexes should 
be clas-sed as flirting, after the element of real 
love has entered into it. ‘All is fair in love’ — 
certainly in mutual and declared love, or even 
undeclared, when a woman is sure of her stand- 
ing in the man’s estimation. There is nothing 
more hateful and unwomanly than ultra-prudery. 
The cold, proper ‘ Lady Byron ’ type of woman 
has, one might almost venture to -say, destroyed 
the happiness of as many men as the coquette. If 
a girl were to bestow as many of her little gracious 
smiles on her acknowledged lover, and to take as 
much pains to retain his admiration as to gain 
that of the indifferent, and if young wives did the 
same, even calling in the aid of such small attrac- 
tions as dress, there would bt; a good many happier 
jveople in the world, both men and women. No 
one can live contentedly writhout appreciation 
and speci.'il attentions from those they love ; .-md 
men arc known to he even fonder of such little 
att(tntions than >vomen. 

Having now guarded against the accusation of 
intolerance, we may be permitted to say a few 
vrords I’egarding flirtation, pure and simple, as 
a practice, especially in the female sex. It is 
unworthy in its aims, always unsatisiying, and 
rd’tcn disastrous in its results. It has degraded 
women in the eyes of all W’orthy men, making 
tliem regard almost all girls from the age of 
sixteen as men-seekers or husband-hunters, or 
at host as vain, frivolous, and empty-headed. 
Such women — as George Eliot makes one of her 
c'haracters say — ‘ hinder men’s lives from having 
any nobleness in them.’ Can we think of Beatrice, 
]>aura, Heloise, any of the women of fable or 
history, who have inspired the grandest passions 
in the breasts of the noblest men — as flirts ? Or 
even the types of womanly excellence held up to 
our admiration in the pages of the host novels — 
llomola, Dinah, Dorothea, Emma, Fanny Price, 
Charles Kingsley’s Grace, and various others 
whose names xvill occur to all fiction-readers. 
Dare any author — even a third-rate sensation 
novelist — submit to our approbation ns an ideal 
heroine, or even as an imperfexjt though worthy 
female character — a flirt 1 Yet such has come to 
be almost regarded as the normal type of young 
women in real life, all of wdiose errors are to be 
condoned, or at least palliated, as natural and 
excusable. If such women were merely to con- 
sider the matter of policy, they would acknow- 
ledge that the indiscriminate flirt enjoys but little 
of the real pride of conquest, as it is called ; 
she never gains the deference, the almost worship 
awarde<i by men to the higher type of woman. 
The flirt often fails in her efforts ; and where she 
succeeds, it has been after the expense of such 


infinite pains that she can merely feel that she 
has got what has cost her desperate means to 
secure. 

The flirt is known by unmistakable signs, to 
any one of the smallest perception. All are 
familiar with the numerous varieties of the species. 
We need only mention a few; and very few 
words will suffice to indicate the peculiarities of 
each. There is the noisy, boisterous ‘fast girl,’ 
whose flirting is but one of her characteristics, 
along with her extravagant dress, slang speeches, 
and general unconventionality of demeanour and 
disregard of appearances. There is the common 
vulgar flirt, who has neither intellect nor education 
sufficient to qualify her even for the exercise of the 
very low art which she professes. This slyle we 
are chiefly familiar with in the person of the 
maid-of-all-work iu her intercourse with the milk- 
man or the policeman. But girls of a better class 
often remind us of her, their flirting merely con- 
sisting of pert saucy speeches and tosses of the 
head. Then there is the sly quiet flirt, less objec- 
tionable to society in general, though perhaps 
more dangerous and designing than the open 
hoyden. Among this class may be found the 
‘ Becky Sharpes ’ and ‘ Blanche Araories ’ who, 
since the advent of Thackeray’s novels, have 
come to be regarded as the types of artful woman- 
kind. These are fond of nooks and comers; 
their batteries are little soft flattering speeches, 
demure glances, and an affectation of infantine 
simplicity and innocence ; and their victims are 
generally young unwary lads or easily gulled old 
gentlemen. There is the practical designing flirt, 
who sets herself deliberately and of malice pre- 
pen.se to entrap a husband, or at least an admirer, 
with the variety — chiefly found, happily, in sensa- 
tion novels — of the girl who has an additional zest 
lent to her game if she can interfere with the 
claims of other women— either wives or sweet- 
hearts. Some would perhaps include the uncon- 
scious flirt, if such a thing can be ; that is, the girl 
who is naturally gay, and has little winning coax- 
ing ways, which if aided by a pretty jierson, make 
her specially attractive, if not dangerous. 

Having saiil so much regarding the coquette, 
it would be unfair to conclude without passing 
condemnation upon the male flirt or ‘coquet’ 
A most objectionable being ; but one, to do 
men justice, seldom met with, at least in its 
worst form — that is, the lady-killer. We do not 
at all mean the ‘ladies' man.’ There are very 
few girls, even of the sedate type, who do not 
like a man who tries to make himself agreeable 
to ladies, even to the extent of soft sjieeclics and 
harmless gallantries. Indeed a man who is not 
fond of ladies’ society is generally fond of much 
worse things. And that wdiich would be flirting 
in a woman, is not flirting in a man, or even 
meant for it ; for some license must be allowed to 
the sex wdiich ought to take the ‘ initiative.’ But 
there is a degraded type of man who goes much 
further, and often has the breaking ot hearts to 
atone for ; one who does so with his eyes open, 
and knowing well the consequences of his pro- 
cedure. There are men who set themselves to' 
the' task of winning hearts for the pleasure of the 
game, and who will go to great pains and artifices 
to do so. They generally ej^ercise their art on 
young unsophisticated girls — where they can find 
shch — as more fres>i and interesting, and easier to 
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deoeive than thoea who ok m fait in the ptactices 
of coqoetiy themselTea. These are the ‘handsome 
men/ who, hr means of a flattering tongue wn 
eamly, in a few pcdnted speeches— just keeping 
dear of an aetaal declaration— make a simple girl 
think herself the chosen and beloved one. If he 
mean nothing serions, what can be more unmanly, 
more nncenerons, than such a coarse of conduct 
on a mans part ? The male jUt can be called to 
account for his actions ; but the mere flirt, the 
‘lady-killer/ plays his heartless game in secret, 
quite unsuspected — if he be very artful and wary 
—even by the girl’s family ; his delinquencies 
may be known only to the sufierer herself, who, 
of course, cannot ‘make her moan/ even if she 
would do so, as he has given her no hold over 
him. He has had his little amusement, and when 
he tires, he leaves his victim to seek another. 

It may be said ‘a woman should not give her 
heart tiU very sure of what she is getting in 
exchange ; ’ but women cannot always Ije on their 
guard if a man seems ve^ devoted. The practised 
male flirt is perilously like the real lover, even to 
the more wary of the opposite sex ; and the heart is 
sometimes gone irretrievably before the deceived 
girl knows that she has given everything and got 
nothing. Happily, the men we nave portrayed 
are rare, and as they often come across girls who 
can hold their own, or perhaps turn tlie tables 
on them, they are not able to do so much mis- 
chief as they might otherwise do. Flirts of 
both sexes have much to answer for. Perhaps 
they too may have their own troubles, in dis- 
appointed hopes and frustrated endeavours. They 
may sometimes, perhaps, feel the sting of remorse 
after an especially had case, in which a lifelong 
sorrow to another has been the consequence of 
what was to them merely the pastime of a few 
weeks or months. 


STORY OF A PET MONKEY. 

A BEMARKABLB instance of intelligence and attach- 
ment in a pet monkey, may interest lovers of ‘ our 
poor relations’ and of animals in general. My 
hero, a very large and extremely powerful speci- 
men of his class, belonged to a late officer in 
the British army ; and he, having been a member 
of my own immediate family, the veracity of the 
following anecdote can he vouched for. Peter 
was a universal favourite with — one individual 
only excepted— all the inmates and frequenters of 
the barracks, where his unusual sagacity and many 
varied accomplishments were a source of endless 
amusement ; although it must he confessed that 
some of his tricks had a rather mischievous 
tendency. His gentleness of disposition and 
genuine love of fun, nevertheless, procured ready 
forgiveness. 

Peter unfortunately possessed an enemy in the 
person of a diminutive and generally unpopular 
subaltern, to whom he appears in some mys- 
terifms way to have rendered himself particularly 
obnoxious. Or perhaps this regrettable state of 
Afiairs may have arisen from one of those curious 
cases of instinctive and mutual aversion at first- 
sight which, like other and more agreeable im- 
pressions of a totally opposite .character, are difli- 
calt to account for, In man as well as in the lower 
animals. « 


Baring a temporary absence of his master on 
leave, Peter was intrusted to the care pf a bcotheiw 
officer and most intimate friend, who, on under- 
taking the resDonsihility, conscientiously kept him 
chained to a cnest of drawers in his own barrack- 
room, being anxious that no harm should happen 
to the monkey while under his charge. This 
kindly and well-meant arrangement did not, how- 
ever, at all coincide with Peter's elastic views on 
the subject The loss of general society, and 
hitherto undisturbed liberty of action, the un- 
wonted confinement and restriction, appear to have 
greatly depressed him. Thus left in a great mea- 
sure to his own narrow resources, the interesting 
captive still rose equal to the occasion, though 
his field of action was certainly limited. To 
while the tedious hours away, upon a certain 
day during which he was left alone longer than 
risnol — there being an inspection by the general 
commanding the district — he seems, in des|)air, to 
have hit upon the following occupation. Having, 
with an amount of patience and perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, forced oi>eii the locks 
of all the drawers — a feat requiring a very con- 
siderable degree of strength — he strewed the 
miscellaneous contents uptm the floor, and seated 
himself in the centre, monarch of all he surveyed ; 
and doubtless contemplated with tranquil satis- 
faction the chaos ho had produced. Having 
presumably tired of this, comparatively speaking, 
harmless recreation, ho had eviilently begun 
to look about for further relaxation of mind, 
combined with healthful exercise of body. Un- 
fortunately, he soon espied a very large inkstand, 
placed, it must be allowed in extenuation, within 
easy reach. Immediately availing himxidf of the 
contents, and as a little pleasing variety of excite- 
ment, he deliberately and with an unsjiaring hand 
bedaubed every article of his hospit.dile enter- 
tainer’s property witli ink. Tlio fahhou vtranf on 
the entrance of the unsuspecting ho-t may he 
possibly better imagined thafi described. Either 
Peter was a most consummate actor, nr else he 
really honestly considered the effect of his stnking 
performance to be highly artistic and ornamental ; 
for he appearcil to b*‘ totally uuconscioii ^ that ho 
had been guilty of the slightest wrung-iioing in 
this somewhat sensational scene. Hen as merci- 
fully spared from punishment, hut summarily 
dismissed from his comfortabie ijuarlcrs, and left 
to wander about the barracks * in monkey im dita- 
tion, fancy free.’ 

Delighted to regain hi.<j liberty on any terms, 
all for a time went well. During his rambles, 
like Richard III. encountering Richmond on 
Bosworth I'ield, Peter unluckily met, not the 
object of his affections, but of his intense dis- 
like ; and springing on to the shoulders of the 
irate and alarmed subaltern, in the presence of a 
large number of officers and men — whose sym- 
pathies were of course all with Peter — he very 
nearly succeeded, to the great amusement of the 
audience, in drawing the sword of his enraged 
victim, who, if report did not cruelly belie him, 
was not at all likely to draw it readily himself 1 
The ludicrous position in which the latter was 
thus placed, and the loud laughter of those 
aiaembled, of course vastly increased the sub- 
altern’s former hatred of the popular and now 
victorious monkey. They parted with ominous 
signs, at anyrate on one ride, of anticipated 
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revenge, to be eaxrieil out sooner or later to the 
bitter end. 

Shortly after this assault-at-arms, poor Peter 
was found in a wofnl condition ; it being dis- 
covered, amidst general indignation, that he had 
been fired at, and seriously injured by gun-shot 
wounds. Notwithstanding the impossibility of 
proving who was guilty of this unmanly and 
cowardly action, it was openly attributed to the 
only person who was ^pable of committing it — 
the now most cordially detested subaltern, who 
had, it was well known, never forgiven the indig- 
nity publicly inflicted on him ; tlie annoyance of 
which was immensely aggravated by the story 
having become the standing joke of the entire 
garrison. Peter’s numerous synjpathising friends 
did their utmost to save his life, which was in 
imminent danger. He had the best medical 
advice ; the slugs were all extracted ; and with 
surgical skill and allectionate care, he was happily 
soon restored to health. His master returned at 
the time of Peter’s convalescence, and the ru])tur- 
ous joy of the poor monkey at seeing him once 
more will never be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed it. Ho clung to him, and fondly embraced 
him over and over again ; repeatedly kissing, or 
rather licking his face and hands, with every 
possible demonstration of the most devoted attach- 
ment. 

When the first paroxysm of didight had sul>- 
sided, Peter, sitting on the table, the better to 
gaxc u]ion liis newly recovered friend and able 
cliampion, looked earnestly at him, and clasping 
his tuiii, to bespeak special attention, pointed 
with his own forefinger to each of the wounds 
whence the slugs had been taken ; trying at the 
same time, in the nearest approach to speech 
that he could accomplish, to tell the piteous story 
of his narrow' escape from a violent death, at the 
hanils of his ruthless assailan' who never, by the 
wa\', bad tbo courage to further molest the subject 
of tin's brief memoir. It is questionable if the ; 
most intellectual of human beings, not gifted 
witli the power of siteecli, could have acted jnore 
pathetically, or indicated more vividly what had 
occurred to them during the absence of their 
natural protector and dearest friend. 

FRAUDULENT HAWKERS. 

One day, in January last, a decently dressed 
person visited my house and in<juired for me 
by name ; afterwards introducing himself as the 
agent of a firm who were commissioned to sell 
at a tremendous sacrifice a vast quantity of 
unclaimed luggage which had been left at the 
depots of the various railway Companies. Having 
heretofore always been under the impression that 
such luggage W'as dispo,sed of by the Comjianies 
themselves at public auction, I was curious to 
know something of the firm which had engaged 
in the speculation of buying up these goods ; but 
the agent shirked my questions, and produced 
samples of calicoes, flannels, muslins, and other 
draperies, which he offered to sell to me at prices 
so ridiculously low, that I was induced to give 
him a rather large order. Promising that the 
goods should be delivered in the coarse of a week 
or so, he booked the order, being very exact about 


the name and address ; and then begged leave to 
call np his asdstant with some mmples of wonder- 
fully cheap cloth which they had to dispose of. 

Leave l^ng readily granted, he called up his 
assistant, who appeared bearing a very weighty 
bundle, which on being open^, turned out, not 
to contain samples but pieces of cloth, each of 
sufficient size to make a suit of clothes. These he 
began to exhibit and praise after the manner of 
people who have goods to sell, assuring me that 
they were all of the very best quality and make, 
and not to be purchased in any shop in the 
kingdom for double the price he was willing to 
take — namely thirty shillings the piece — choose 
where 1 would. The goods were dressed and faced 
to appear like sound woollen cloths and tweeds, 
being sufficiently well got up to deceive most 
ordinary .people, especially as each piece was 
printed with the words ‘ Royal Patent ’ in 
letters at one end ; and the ‘agent’ did not scruple 
to guarantee them as ‘ all wool.’ As it happened, 
however, I knew sullicient about woollen manu- 
factures to enable me to detect that the goods 
were neither ‘ all wool ’ nor yet cloth properly so 
called, but unmistakable shoddy, and shoddy of 
a very inferior quality to hoot ; so declined taking 
advantage of the ‘ bargain ’ he offered me. Find- 
ing that I was j^roof against both cajolery and 
flattery, he bundled up his coloured goods, leaving 
out one piece which I had chanced to examine 
somewhat narrowly, flinging it over the back of 
a chair with apparent carelessness, but really in 
a manner which exhibited it at its best, and pro- 
ceeded to open a smaller parcel from which he 
took a piece of glossy black material, with the 
remark: ‘There sir! there’s an article I’ll defy 
you to match in all England, either at the price 
I ’m going to ask you, or at any other ! The fact 
is sir, we have such a demand for this very article, 
that wo have orders not to sell more than one 
piece to any person ; otherwise clergymen and 
other [)rofe.s.sional men would soon clear out all 
our stock and leave none for general customers.’ 

Shoddy again, artfully got up to imitate West 
of England broadcloth, but still shoddy. 

‘ Now sir,’ he continued, ‘ when I tell you that 
five-and- thirty shillings is all we ask for a piece 
of cloth like that, you have too much discernment 
to let such an opportunity of making a bargain 
slip. You’ll never have such another chance, aa 
our firm has but very little of it left.’ 

I, however, obstinately declined to avail myself 
of the great opportunity which was never to 
occur again ; and my would-be benefactor slowly 
gathered his goods together, trying me once more, 
however, with the piece of stuff he had thrown 
over the chair, offering it, as a iMt resource, at 
what he termed the giving-away price of five-aud- 
twenty shillings. 

After what had transpired, I very much doubted 
whether my order for draperies would ever be 
complied with. So it turned out I have not\ 
since then seen or heard ^ything about either ' 
the man or his goods, nor* have I been able to 
discover a firm in Liverpool ^ bearing the name 
under which he travelled. Therefore I have 
ceme to the conclusion that the cheap draperies 
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]}*& ao «xistenee in fact, bat were only aasumed 
4^ introduc^^ i^Uy wortbless cloth. 

%at the cloth WM ^^rthless, a friend of mine 
dbcovered to his chagrin ; for having been per- 
suaded to purchase a piece of the so-called tweed, 
he had it naade up; but it so rapidly became 
* baggy* at the knees and elbows, as to be (juite 
unserviceable. 

On another occasion I was interviewed by^ a 
person who had some pictures to dispose of. bt ot 
being inclined to purchase, I at first refused to 
inspect the man’s goods ; but he pleaded so per- 
sistently to be permitted to exhibit them, that 
eventually I allowed him to do so— first warning 
him that I should not purchase any. They proved 
to be rather indififerent oleographs, mounted in 
showy German frames, but got up to imitate oil- 
paintings, being furnished with canvas backs, and 
naving a name printed or painted in one comer. 
Though in speaking of them the man ••did not 
actually state that they wer» oil-paintings, lie 
spoke of them in such ambiguous terras, that 
inexperienced persons would have inferred that 
they were. He was not so reticent about the 
frames. Those he declared were double-gilt, and 
of the very best quality and make, being well 
worth the money which he demanded for pic- 
ture and frame together — namely five-and-twenty 
shillings each, payalile either in one sum, or by 
weekly instalments of not less than half-a-crowu j 
for each picture. The offer was tempting enough 
doubtless ; but I could not appreciate the advan- 
tage of paying twenty-five shillings, by instalments 
even, for an article udiich any respectable piicture- 
dealer would gladly supply me with for half a 
guinea cash ; and positively declined his offer. 

Finding that 1 was firm in my refusal, he 
packed up his pictures as if to leave me, and had 
got to the door, when he turned round and begged 
as a favour, he being a stranger in the town, tliat 
I would permit him to leave his pictures tintil 
the morning. This favour 1 readily granted, on 
the verbal understanding that 1 would not be 
responsible for any damage done to them whilst 
in ray care. 

Neither the next day nor for several days did 
any one call for the pictures, which had mean- 
while been relegated to the attic. About a fort- 
night afterwards however, an individual came 
and presented me with a lithographed form, by 
which it appeared that I had become the purchaser 
of four pictures, value five pounds, payable by 
weekly instalments of ten shillings. This first 
instalment he politely requested me to pay, and 
was apparently much astonished when I declined, 
and denied any intention of even contemplating 
the purcliase of the said pictures. At first he 
refused to receive back the pictures, arguing that I 
had had them in my possession more than a fort- 
night, and that therefore I was hound to keep 
them. It was not until I had the pictures placed 
outside the door, and had ordered him to follow 
them, that I could get rid of him ; but eventually 
he left me, threatening me with an action in the 
^ounty court ; which, however, be never entered. 

Of course the whole affair was a scheme to force 
the pictures upon in§ whether I would or not. 
1 afterwards discovered that several persons in 
the neighbourhood ^had been victimised by these 
gentry ; having been trapped into signing an agree- 
ment and paying an instalment, they found thtt 


they had no remedy but to pay the lali amqant: 
demanded. 

Although there are donbtlees many honest 
travelling agents, for ray part, after the aoove two 
experiences, I have determined in futare to have 
no dealings whatever with predatory merchants of 
nnv sort, unless I know that they are really the 


any sort, unless I know tt 
agents of respectable firms. 


‘GOD KNOWS.’ 

[Some years ago a child’s body was found on the South 
Coast, having been thrown there by the waves. The 
parish clerk on being asked what should be put on its 
grave, answered in perplexity : ‘ God knows.’ This 
proved a fitting epitaph.] 

Wliere the toar-fed violet blooms ; 

Where the sliatie the sunbeam chases ; 

Where in moasy marble tombs 
Sleep the dead beneath the daisies ; 

Where the mourner slowly wanders 
When the bird hath sought its nest, 

And amid the gloaming fwnders 
Over those who trau<iuil rest ; 


Clouds across the crlm.9oncd sky, 
Homeward gaily were careering ; 

Hut in that lone churchyard, I 
Heeded not that night W'as nearing. 
Discords in rny bosom swelling, 
Broke the music of life’s song, 
For my soul was weary dwelling 
‘Mid the ever-curthly throng. 


Far within the .stilly shade 
Of a quiet st^queslered ei)rncr, 

Where the wilil-llowers bloom and fade, 
Gently nurtured by no mourner. 

Was a grave, an infant’s only. 

No one knew tbe name she bore. 

Ask the waves which, <lark and lonely, 
Cast her lifel',“ss on the shore ! 


O'er thi.s grave a hu’iildc .stone 
Deared it.s liirhened head so lowly, 

Like a sentinel alone, 

Watching ’mid tiie .silence holy. 

Hither came the croaking raven ; 

From thi.s stone its weird notes rose ; 
On it.s surface rudely graven 

Were tlie simple words, ‘ God knows.’ 


As a moonbeam on the sea 
Charms the sad winds’ shriek to sipglng, 

So those tender words to me 
Tuned my song, sweet solace bringing. 

'Though my thorn-strewn way was dreary, 
Though my feet found no repose, 

Yet my soul, life-worn and weaiy, 

Kested in the thought, ‘ God knows.* 

W. F. B. I. 
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A TOUR IN MO ROC 00. 

The foreign policy of EiigLaiul is alvvay.? in 
extremes. .Sometime.^ the j-age is all fjr acciui.si- 
tion of new countries ; soinetiuies for giving up 
distant jiosacssions in a gust of generosity. A few 
years ago, (.orfu was made a ]>rc.sent of to Greece, 
after co.sting a good deal of money and being in 
%’arious ways rectified. Tins was not the first 
time that a poase-ssion in the Mediterranean was 
gifted away on no rational grounds. Tlie Portu- 
guese ceded Tangier to tlie English, and after 
being kept for a length of time, it was given up 
to the Moons. The result, of course, was that it 
lapsed into harh.ari.sni, and became a head-centre 
of jiiracy ami .slavery. Situated on the coast 
of the Mediterranean op]'0 ■ Gihralfar, Tangier 

might at this day have hjen a valuable foj-eign 
])Osse.s&inn ; while iu occupation by the lliitish 
vould undoubtedly have bm-n beneficial to the 
wretchedly misgoverned inhahitanls. 

The Moons while in Spain were far advanced in 
civilisation. In many things they were certainly 
in advance of the Spaniards. It is therefore piti- 
able to know that in their own region, Morocco, 
they have returned to a state of barbaric stagna- 
tion, As not much i.s known regarding the 
interior of the country, the appearance, though 
delayeu, of a Jonrnal of a Tour in Morocco and 
ihe Great Atlas, by Sir J. IJ, Hooker and Ids com- 
panion Mr John Hall (Jjondon : Macmillan and 
Go., 1879), is as acceptable as the Journal itself 
is interesting. 

These gentlemen travelled in Morocco in 1871, 
their special object being to visit the Great Atlas, 
a mountain range of which little is known. 
Obliged to wait some few days at Tangier for the 
autograph letter from the Sultan, without which 
it would have been dangerous as well as impolitic 
to attempt to travel beyond the limits assigned 
to consular protection, the travellers spent the 
time not unprofitably in obtaining from Sir John 
Drummond Hay that information about the 
country which from his long residence he is so 
well qualified to give, and in making bot.inising 


excursions to (Jape Spartel, Tetuan, Beni Hosmar, 
and Ceuta; and on the 20tli of April, having ob- 
tained the important document, were able to take 
their departure by French steamer for Mogador, 
touching at one or two small ports on their tvay 
thither. 

Altliough there i.s much to interest the reader in 
Mr Ball’s jueliminary page.s, we need not linger 
over them, since the real excitement of the journey 
may be .^aid to commence from the moment w'hen 
El Iladj Ilumara, the governor of klogador, reve- 
rently apjjlies to his foiehoad and then breaks the 
seal of his master’s letter, and learns that he is to 
forward the English hakim and his companions to 
tlie care of ‘ the slave ’ El Graoui, to whom orders 
Imve bei'ii sent as to what he is to do ; and pro- 
ceeds to c-arry out these very curtly conveyed 
instructions, which, however were still further 
enforced by the arrival of a courier from the 
Sultan’s eldest son, the viceroy of the southern 
provinces, with orders to take every care for the 
s.dcty ami comfort of the travellers during their 
journey to the capital. It may be as well to 
mention tliat ‘the slave’ El Graoui was no less 
a jierson than the governor of that portion of the 
Great Atlas subject to the Sultan’s authority ; a 
stout man of completely black complexion, whose 
broad countenance gave the impression of con- 
siderable energy, with au habitual expression of 
good-humoured ferocity— a jicrsou upon whose 
a.s.sistauce must depend entirely the failure or 
success of the expedition. By cleverly taking 
advantage of the rivalry which subdsted between 
him anil the governor of Morocco, Sir J. D. 
Hooker effectually managed to secure his friendly 
intervention so long as it was needed ; and he 
•’’ives us many amusing instances of the form in 
which oificial protection disjilays itself in this 
country. For instance, a representation having 
been made by Mr Carstensen, the British vice>-v 
consul at Mogador, to the effect that horses and ‘ 
mules for riding, together with numerous baggie ' 
animals, would be required, an order had gone 
forth a week before the arrival of the party that 
n» honses or mules should be sold or hired until 

■ 
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s«(^ a« were needed had been selected ; and a 
oamflaini jhaving been made that some brass- 
wo]jc <ndemd from a e^rtnin skilful crafts bad 
not h»m exacnted within the time specified, the 
artisan pu at once thrown into prison, and a 
soldier plaeed otct him to see that he did no 
other work than that promised to the English 
strangers. 

Wherever the travellers turned, not only were 
houses placed at their disposition, but a consider- 
able Tfiona or food-offering was literally laid at 
their feet at each resting-place. This mma indeed 
must have been, owing to the shameful rapacity 
of the native escort, a terrible burdeu upon the 
people, especially the poor mountaineers, consist- 
ing as it did of large numbers of sheep and fowls, 
with bread, tea, loaves of sugar, French candles, 
eggs, butter, honey, com for the horses and mules, 
and dishes of barley- porridge and hef loumu. 
But the order having gone forth from the Sultan 
that the travellers were to be put to no expense 
whatever, they were powerless to prevent the 
exaction, and could only recognise the justice of the 
request that they should not make a long stay in 
the higher valleys, where the population was iittt 
rich enough to be able to support them for any | 
length of time, although the reputation ol llookei ' 
as a distinguished and succc-.sful liuLnu caused 
him to be everywhere icceivcd with favoiu, and 
followed by crowds of sulleriiig people. 

A curious difiiculty presented it-,ell at the outstl , { 
namely how to assign for the exj)edition an eihjeit 
which should be in any way intelligible to the 
Moorish mind. ‘"VVe were well aware,’ says Mi I 
Ball, ‘ that anything so simple as the stakiueut ' 
that the object was to giatily our curiosity as t<> 
the vegetation of the (jrieat Atlas, would at oini { 
he set aside as a false putext, intended to <ovci 
some sinister design. That one man should In I 
cra/.y enough to make a long journey toi siu h i 
a purpose might have been tbougbt within tin 
range of possibility; Imt to &up])ose that tbroi 
should all at oiu e 1 k‘ smitti n with bucli a toi in 
of insanity, was plainly too ridiculous. 'J’o ciide i- 
vour to explain that Hooker, as Hiiector ut a 
great national establishment, sucli as Kew (l.u- 
dens, should he anxious to enrnh it by llu* 
introduction of new, raie, oi um-IuI pbinls, xvas 
not likely to be more successlul ho they Jiil 
upon the idea of skiting that the Sultana of 
England had wondcilul gardi ns, in winch win 
plants from all countries ol the xxorld cxceiiting 
the Great Atlas, and that she had .sent liookei 
and his assistants to collect and send liome what 
ever they could find thc*re. But this suggi'stiou j 
W’as entirely objected to on the gionnd that a 
powerful sovereign mirst not occupy her-clf with 
anything so frivolous as a gaiden ; hci thonglits | 
must he with her government and with her fki t-. 
and armies I 

It was, however, conceded that the .acquisition 
of medical plants might be a went by object ol 
desire ; anti Hooker having accoidingly staled 
that hid mission had especial reference to these, 
the received version of the allair came to be 
that the Sultana of England had heard that 
there was somewhere ui Morocco a plant that 
would make her live for ever, and had sent her 


own ha^m to find it for her ; eo (hat when the 
botanists were observed to undergo rather hard 
I labour, the commeutaxy idways was : ‘Tin* Sultana 
of England is a severe woman, and she has 
threatened to give them stick (bastinado) if they 
do not find the herb she wants.’ 

After much consideration as to the direction 
their iouruoy was to take, which, owing to the 
difiiculty of obtaining reliable information about 
the country, was by no means an eat^ matter 
to decide, it was resolved to push forward into the 
interior, and try to reach the head of the valley 
of the Tessont—tho main western branch of the 
Onm-er-bia — lying probably about one hundred 
and twenty miles due east of the town of Morocco, 
as by this means it was thought that the easiest 
approach to the higher portion of the Great Atla-s 
would most probably bo found. Accordingly, 
having obtained from El Graoui letters to all the 
KaiiK of the valleys extending from Tassereraout to 
the borders of Haha, as well os to the governor of 
Dcnif net, and taking with them three small teats, 
a tousidei.ihle amount of biiggage, and several 
atleudanth, beside.s an escort of uiric pxivates and 
two uthcers, the party— -now forming a proce'ssion 
ol thiity seven men and tluity-three horses and 
mules— slowly deliled thiough the filthy lanes 
ol 31orocco, and left the city by the south-east 
gate, on what must liavo indeed been an expedi- j 
tioii of must exceptional and quite ab^oibing j 
iiihie^L j 

Looking at Mr Ball’s new map of Kontbern 
!M('iocco— upon which, by the way, it is a pity that 
till* traxellei-.’ lunte is not indiuited witli'moie 
di-tiiicliK ss — w’o see a giaiid cliaui of mouutaius, 

1 iMiig it !■< said to a mean height of tweh e tbou- 
hind two luinilrod feet loi a di'-lanee ol eialilv 
mill', thus snipassing anj other ol cijuai length 
m Eurojie oi iii the countries boideriii'g on the j 
Mccliteriauean. Gt this chain the liavelleis In ,t j 
ginned llie '-uimmt iidcrc — muili to the cii*.guit ol 
tin n guide"', who (lid all tin y could (u hiinn i them 
liom iiukmg the ascent — in the midst ol a snow- 
"tiiiin ol ''lull Mcjlente that it xva. alnio'it iiiijiu - 
faible to laci it, and wcie ol couise un ible on tint 
occa'ion to do •m>t]nng but nhiui .i (jun Ivlv’ .i', 
po'^'iblu to a le-ji in* lenient legioii. llu* aj)pe,u- 
aiiC( of the j’.irtv xvas, huxs the water, most 
Hiiigul.ir ; bu(s ol a livi I purplt* wire inclose I by 
nui'ic^ ol ban thickly in tti d x\ith lee ; and the 
Inaid'^, fiovceii in the diudioii of tin win I, pio- 
jeeteef on one side, giving a stiangely didoitccl 
oxiuci'ion to each counten.ince. 

On .uiothci ocea'>ion, when tlu*y ascended the 
Djebcl Tezili monntain, they were fortunate in 
a cloinlle'*', sky, and the white mantle of anow 
li.xd al'O almost entiiely disappeared. This time 
tin V were able to study the grand panorama, and 
to t iko caieiul note of eveiy object preseiitod 
to their view. Looking tow’aids the Houth, at a 
clist.niee of fitly oi sixty miles rose the range ot the 
Anti-Atlas, shewing a wavy outline with rounded 
summits, the highest portion being a few degrees 
west of south ; and between these and the Bummit 
where they were, lay the Valley of Sous, ri'pre- 
seiitcd as ‘ the proper home of everything stiange 
and marvellous in the empire a region, however, 
which religious iinaticism now guards with espe- 
ci.il iiguur. In the sixteenth century, Tamdant, its 
capital, was a large and flourishing city, resorted to 
by English and French merchants ; while in the 
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present day the Engliblt traveller Mr Iordan, 
who has SQCceade^ in leadiing it, was only eared 
from dmth by being immediatSy sent away by the 
goremofr, and ordered to pnt ae wide a space as 
possible without loss Of time between himself end 
the fanatical city. 

To return to the summit of Bjebel Tezah. Look- 
ing to the east-north-east and east-south-east, mas- 
sive buttresses stretch away from the main chain of 
the Atlas, some probaJ)ly surpassing the height of 
thirteen thousand feet above the sea-level ; while 
more to the north was beheld a remarkable isolated 
mass, forming a bold promontory. On a platform 
of level ground a few feet below the summit were 
about a dozen rude stone buildings, probably 
intended as shelter for herdsmen who in summer 
drive their flocks to this lofty region. On some of 
the lower parts of the mountain, trees of the 
belloot oak (Qiiercm ballota of Desfontaines), of 
great age, and having thick trunks, are still to be 
found, the remains probably of forests which once 
clothed its flanks. 

The impressions which the travellers derived 
of the outer region of the Great Atlas were very 
agreeable. They found the country populous 
and fertile ; and though but little space existed 
for tillage, olives, walnuts, and the Indian fig 
grow luxuriantly, and afford a considerable amount 
of sustenance; while the destructive practice of 
setting fire to the brushwood in order to obtain 
scanty pasturage for sheep and gnats, is the 
only cause w'hioh prevents the northern slopes 
from being clothed with valuable timber. TJic 
CaUitris, which under the name of citru3-woo<l 
obtaine<l such an e.Ktravagarit price in the days of 
imperial Home, might easily become a source of 
wealth, for the beauty of the wood ^vould sectiro a ! 
ready market, were the trees, of which small speci- 
mens are abundant, allowed to attain a sufiit ient 
size. At present, the only . made of them is 
the production of gun -saniiarac, a small qiiantity 
of which is e-xported to Europe. 'J’he Juuipcnis 
Phnyiiiaa appears to possess some medicinal qua- 
lity, since a kind of tar is made from it, which is 
found to heal the sores of men and animals. All 
attempts to discover the Morocco gum-ammoniac 
plant proved to be fruitless. The Moors called it 
Kileh, and stated that it is to be fouml at some 
distance north of Morocco city. I'ho gum-arabic 
plant grows principally about Denicnet, and is 
said to be the Aik Tlafi, the Jicacin g^nnmifcrti of 
Wildenow ; but unfortunately at the time of the 
expedition neither the flower nor fruit of it was 
procurable. 

Undoubtedly, the most remarkable vegetable 
production of Morocco is that sing\ilar tree 
Argnnia sidermjlon or Argan, first introduced 
to us by Leo Africanus, and which is so much 
valued on account of its oil, as well as for its fine- 
grained ' timber of singular hardness ; while the 
husks of the fruit provide such excellent food for 
camels, goats, sheep, and cows, that the country- 
man going into the woods to collect Argan nuts 
invariably takes his herd with him, that they may 
feed upon it while he is separating the nuts from 
their green envelope. To extract the oil, the sliell 
is first broken and the nut afterwards roasted like 
coffee, ground in a hand-mill, and kneaded with 
a small quantity of hot water. The Argan tree, 
which in growth has a resemblance to the olive, 
is confined to a very circumscribed area of 


Moroeea It pmaents at timea a moat enrioos 
8»peara3ace,_a9 ^goats are 00 fond of 
l^at they trill clitnb in search of them ,|iiyiK||iiitt to 
Its topm^ b^wnebea. And Mr Btdl gives, lut .a 
sketch of one or imo ymerable specimens, loaded 
with soansortal qttadrnpeds, who seem to be 
enioyinsT themselves to thew hearts’ content. 


In his chapter on the resonrees of the empire, 
the writer says that it is difficnlt on this subject 
to say too much. With an almost unequalled 
climate there is scarcely any one of the produc- 
tions of the warmer temperate and subtropical 
zones that may not here be obtained. Already 
the country supplies large quantities of olive-oil, 
dates, oranges, and almonds, with a little cotton ; 
and the esparto grass now so largely consumed by 
paper-makers is exported from the province of 
Haha. The supply of cotton of course might be 
largely increased ; and there seems to be no reason 
why coffee, tea, sugar, indigo, and other valuable 
exotic produce should not be raised, if the deficient 
rainfall were supplemented by increased irrigation. 
There is, however, one difliculty less easy to 
surmount — namely the frequent inroads of the 
destroying locust, against which, up to the present 
time, no effectual means of defence has been dis- 
covered. 

Necessarily in many respects superficial, from 
the very limited time the exploration lasted, 
the work yet throws considerable light on the 
condition of the country, shewing not merely its 
niisgovernmcnt, hut the absolute stagnation ot 
everytliing, even where, as in many cases, actual 
deterioration is not self-evident; and one cannot 
help agreeing with ]\Ir Ball wlien ho says that 
with an effete race, corrupteil by luxury, who 
have lost the spirit, hut preserved many of the 
traditions of a decayed civilisation, no improve- 
ment can be expected ; and that the best chance 
for Morocco would be that it should pass under 
the control of a civilised state, strong (mough to 
overcome sjieedily the inevitable resistance of the 
Moorish ruling clas.s, anil advanced enough to 
consult the welfare of the people it undertakes to 
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CHArTER II,— A TERIIiOL'S Ar)VE^’TUEE. 

It was still early in the day when Walter left the 
cottage a second time. His heart, was cheerful, and 
his movements light and rapid. Instead, however, 
of taking the road leading to tlio inn, he struck 
off In a s^igzag path through the valley towards 
the Engelhorn, whoso jagged and lof ty peaks rose 
far up into the blue sky. After a short time 
he reached the large and si^lendiJ glacier that 
lies between the Engelhorn and Wellhom, cast 
a hasty glance at the beautiful masses of ice 
burnished to prismatic brilliancy by the morning 
sun, and then turned to the. left towards a st^ep 
and narrow path leading to the summit. As 
the road grew more difficult at every step, bis 
progress became much slower, and he purposely 
reserved his strength, knowifig well that it would 
be severely taxed before he gained the object of 
his journey. After a toilsome* ascent of half an 
hour he reached the lofty crag called by the moun- 
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talneers the Warder of the glacier, and sat down 
to recover his breath. 

It was very necessary for him to take a little 
rest ; for the way he had come, althougli long atul 
tiring, was as child’s-play compared with the 
difficulties he had yet to overcome. He had to 
climb the steep and dizzy heights that towered 
above his head ; and instead of M'alking along a 
narrow footpath, ho would have to clamber over 
rocks and loose stones, to i)ass close to the most 
dreadful precipices, and across foaming mountain- 
streams, till he reached the height at which the 
refreshing green disappeared, with nothing visible 
but huge masses of brown and gray rock ; 
where no other sight met the eye but that of 
mountain tops covered with perpetual snow and 
ice — a world dead and deserted, w’hore the 
familiar voices of nature were almost unknown ; 
where no bird carolled its love-song from the 
waving branch ; where no sound was to be beard 
save the muttered thumier of the avalanche, the 
roaring of the cataracts which jtoured forth from 
the melting glaciers and made courses for them- 
selves through heaps of rough stones ; and now 
and again the harsh and discordant scream of a 
solitary vulture that with outspread wings circled 
slowly aloft, piercing into the valleys with its 
keen eye in search of prey. Into these wild 
and lonely regions Walter had to climb in order 
to reach the lofty crag whereon the vulture— the 
far-famed Lamniergeier of the Alps — had reared 
her eyrie. 

But these difficulties had little terror for the 
cool-headed and brave-hearted mountain youth, 
who had from his earliest days been accustomed 
to roam on dizzy heights where the slightest 
false step would have been destruction. He was 
determined to finish what he bad begun ; ami 
gratitude to the noble and generous stranger lent 
new courage to his soul, and strength and endur- 
ance to his frame. 

After a short rest he jumped up again, and 
renewed the toilsome ascent, following slowly but 
steadily the dangeroiis track that led to the 
summit of the mountain. His feet often slipj^ed on 
the bare and polished rock ; sometimes he slid ten 
or twenty paces backwards over loose pebbles, and 
anon sank knee-deep in the snow which here and 
there filled the hollows ; but nothing daunted 
him or caused him to waver fi'om his purpose. 
At last he reached a broad sheet of ice with 
innumerable crevices and chasms, on the further 
side of which a narrow ridge like the edge of a 
knife stretched above a wild and lonely valley, 
the base of which yawned two or three thousand 
feet below. At the extreme end of this ridge the 
nest he was in search of was built on a small point 
of rock, the sides of which descended precipitously 
into the depths below. 

With his eye fixed on the distant crag, Walter 
commenced the passage of the ice-field. The 
utmost caution being necessary at every step, 
he felt carefully witli his long staff to ascertain 
whether the snow that covered the icy mass 
was fit to bear his weight, or only formed a 
treacherous bridge ‘over the numerous ravines' 
which yawned beneath. Betiding his way round 
the lai^e chasms, he leaped easily over the 
smaller ones with the aid of liis staff; and ai'ter 


avoiding all the more dangerous spots, ho suc- 
ceeded, by caution and presence of mind, in 
safely reaching the further side of the glacier, 
where the last but most perilous part of his journey 
was to begin. 

As he stood there leaning on his alpenstock, out 
of breath with tlie exertion he had mulergone, 
and surveyed the fearful path which scarcely any 
hninaii foot had ever dared to tread ; as he cast a 
glance at the dizzy precipices which yawned on 
each side of the ridge, winch was itself in many 
places scarcely a foot in breadth ; as ho considered 
the inevitjible destruction that would follow a 
single false step, he began to feel his courage 
fail, and lost for a moment the confidence and 
contempt of danger which had filled his soul an 
hour or two before, and sustained him during his 
perilous journey. ‘ Wiiat if I should never return, 
nor see my father again ? ’ said he to himself, as 
he drew back from the road which seemed to 
threaten him u'itli destruction. ‘Is it not too 
great a risk to run ? ’ 

But these fears only lasted a few moments. He 
called to mind the generosity of the stranger, and 
pictured to himself the delight wdth wliich he 
would receive him if he returned laden with such 
valuable booty ; and his determination W'as renewed 
on the spot. 

‘I sliould be ashamed ever to look him in the 
face again,’ said he to liimself; ‘and what would 
father say if he were to see that I was afraid of 
climbing a few rocks ? No, no ! I must and will 
have the birds ; so here goes ! ’ 

Ijaying his alpenstock on the ground, he look off 
the tiiick jacket and heavy shoes wliit'h wouM but 
binder his jirogrcss, and with only his shirt and 
trousers on, an axe in his bolt, and the game-bag 
liiing over his shoulder, he started forwards with 
all his former courage and energy, to complete 
the dangerous undertaking. 

His progress was not difficult at first. Tlie 
ridge along wliich he had to. go was broad enough 
to begin with, although very rough and wild here 
and there. But after he had gone a little way, it 
got so narrow that he found it difficult to secure 
a foothold. At this point the ridge became so 
attenuated that the youth saw at t he first glance 
that it was impossilile to proceed in an upright 
jiositioii ; he therefore crejit along on all-fours, or 
sat astride the ridge and urged himself on with his 
hands and feet. 

Tims, witli extreme difficulty he pursued his 
perilous way towards the end of the ridge on 
whicli he knew the eyrie was built. But presently 
he saw the nest and could hear the j'oung birds 
piping, which gave him new strength and determi- 
nation. At this juncture a loud scream overhead 
caused him to look up, and he was alarmed to see 
the female vulture wheeling round the nest with 
a young goat in her talons. With this new danger 
raenaciug him, the young cragsman lay flat down 
on the rock, and remained motionless, while he 
offered up an earnest prayer to heaven that the 
bird might not discover him. He knew the peril 
which threatened him, for he had often heard of 
the fury with which the vulture attacks any one 
who attempts to rob its nest. He had heard of 
many cragsmen wdio bad lost their lives in that 
way, and his own position was by no means the 
I most favourable to defend himself against attack. 
His short and earnest prayer was not iu vain. 
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The young birds screeched louder and louder as 
they saw the prey iu their mother’s talons ; and 
after the vulture hatl further tempted their appe- 
tite by one or twt; more majestic sweeps, she 
dropped the dainty morsel into the nest, where it 
was at once seized. After assisting her young 
ones to make a good beginning of their meal, 
the mother bird unfolded her powerful wings, 
and glided into the valley beneath with the 
speed of an arrow. * 

‘ Heaven be thanked, I am saved ! ’ murmured 
Walter as he tos<} from his uncomfortable position 
and wiped the perspiration from his forehead. ‘1 
must lose no time now, or perhaps one or both the 
old birds may return.’ 

lie pressed on with redoubled energy till an 
event occurred, unimportant in itself, but which 
caused him some uneasiness, and reminded him of 
the need of caution. The rock in ])lace.s was fragile 
and split up by the weather, and with a slight 
toucli of his foot he loosened an immense fragment 
of stone, which went rolling down the side of the 
mountain till it reached a projecting ledge hun- 
dreds of feet below. A jtangbf ierror shot through 
the hoy’s heart, and his face blanched, as he 
watched the stone thundering over the obstacles 
in its way until it disappeared in a cloud of dust. 
It seemed as if the whole mountain trembled 
beneat h him ; a mist bleared hi.s eyes ; and as 
the blood rushed to his head, a deadly giddines.s 
threatened to overpower him. He, felt an impulse 
to throw himself over, wliicli lie could scarcely 
re-sist ; and it was only by fulling on his face and 
shutting his tyes, that he. recovered his presence 
of miml. After Urns lying for several minutes 
with beating lieart and quaking limbs, until by 
degrees he iieeamo more at ease, he ventured to 
look aroiiud him once more, and li.xed his eyes 
on the nest, vvliieh was now o’dy about fifty paces 
farther on. 

After waiting a fi w minutes longer, to be sure 
that liis courage had returned, he made a fresh 
start, determining not to allow anything to alarm 
him again •, and soon reached the end of the ridge, 
and viewed the nest with the young vultures before 
him. lint here still another ditlicult.y ]>reseuted 
itself. The rock, which up to tliis jioinL had been 
quite level, rose at the extreme end about eight 
feet above the ridge, and formed a .sort of project- 
ing platform, which the juireiit liirds, with their 
wonderful sagacity, had deemed the most suitable 
spot 0:1 which to take uji tlieir abode. As he 
measured the height with hi.s eye, Walter began 
to i'ear that after all ho would be obliged to return 
W’ithout accomplishing his object, for the rock was 
so smooth as scarcely to alford the least hold to 
either his hands or feet. Fortunately, however, 
he recollected his little axe, which might do him 
good service if the stone, as he hoped, jiroved 
soft. Raising himself cautiously, he drew the axe 
from his belt, and wliile supporting himself 
with the lel't hand, dealt the rock several vigorous 
blows with the right, and to his great delight suc- 
ceeded in making notches, by which, if he only 
went carefully to work, he could accomplish his 
object. 

With renewed courage he clambered the 
almost perpendicular rock, and his curly hair and 
sun-burnt face soon appeared above the edge of 
the nest. The next moment he leaned over, 
seized the young birds in spite of their angry 


cries, transferred them one after the other to his 
bag, and throwing it across his shoulder began 
to return on the dangerous road by which he had 
come. In common, however, with the experience 
of all who have ascended precipitous heights, he 
soon found that going down was much more 
difficult than had been the coming up ; but ignor- 
ing the fact that he had beneath him a precipice 
two thousand feet deep, he devoted all his atten- 
tion to the work immediately before him, and 
carefully descended the rocky wall step by step, 
till he reached the level ridge once more. He 
then turneil slowly round, slung his bag in front 
of him, and leaning back against the wall, sur- 
veyed the giddy road which he must traverse to 
reach the glacier and the steep declivities of the 
Engelhorn, and thereafter his native valley. 

it was a difficult and dangerous road ; but the 
young mountaineer’s heart was now full of joy and 
conlidence, for he had surmounted the greatest 
difficulty, and the prize of his bold and daring 
venture was iu his possession. He uttered an 
exclamation of triumph ; then, thanking God 
for the help he had received, he implored the 
Divine protection on his homeward journey. The 
.shai'p ridge made it necessary for him, as before, 
to w'ork his way forward astride on the rock for 
some time; but he soon got within sight of a part 
where it would be possible to go on his hands and 
knees, and was just about to exchange his strid- 
ling position for the more comfortable one of 
crawling, when the constant shrieking of the 
young vultures in his bag xvas answered by a 
piercing cry from above, followed the next moment 
by the loud rushing of powerful wings close to 
his ear. The boy uttered au exclamation of horror, 
and clung with all his might to the rock to 
prevent himself from falling. 

In an instant he perceived the fearful danger 
that threatened him. One, or perhaps both the 
old birds had been attracted by tbe cries of the 
young ones, and were about to avenge themselves 
on tire robber of their nest. Walter guessed 
that a hard light would probably take place, 
and his first impulse was to throw the bag with 
the young birds into the valley beneath, and then 
try to niak<3 his escape as well as he might. 
But he soon found that thi.s plan was more readily 
formed than it could be executed ; for before ho 
could make a single movement, he felt the blast of 
the w’ingsjnst above his hea<l, while the screaming 
of the enraged bird so confused his senses, that 
he had great difficulty to avoid being hurled from 
his narrow resting-place into the ravine below. 
This sudden danger, although it alarmed him for 
the moment, awoke the next moment the courage 
and determination of the brave-hearted boy. _ It 
was a case of life or death, and it was vain to think 
of retiring from the contest. So, snatching his 
axe from his belt, he aimed a powerful blow at 
the old vulture as she swept down upon him for 
the third time. He succeeiled beyond his expecta- 
tion, for the blow, made aliuost at random, struck 
the wing of the bird, which, after vainlv attein^t- 
ing to continue the struggle, fell helplessly into \ . 

the abyss, , ' 

Relieved of his antagonist:, Walter felt com- 
pletely exhausted, and was obliged to lie' down 
at full length for several minutes until he regained 
Ilia breath and self-possession. He then made the 
b8st of his way along till ho reached the steep 
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xoad leading to the glacier, and. had got about 
half-way down, when just in the most dangerous 
part, he heard the ominous scream again, and saw 
with a shrinking horror that the male vulture, 
attracted, like its mate, by the continued cries of 
the young birds, had discovered him. In a fury 
of rage the angry bird darted downwards, and 
sweemng past wilh outstretched talons, tried to 
hurl him headlong from the crag. 

In this dreadful crisis, Walter pressed as hard 
as he could agcdust tlic rocky crag, having but 
one hand at liberty to defend liiniself t^aiust the 
furious attack of the bird. It Avas quite impos- 
sible for him to get at his axe ; and the force with 
which he was menaced, caused him nearly to let 
go his hold. He tried to seize the vulture’s throat 
and strangle it ; but the bird was too active, 
and made all such attempts perfectly useless. He 
could scarcely hope to continue such a dangerous 
struggle much longer. He was becoming faint 
from toTTor, and his left hand was fast growing 
benumbed with grasping the rock. He had almost 
resigned himself to his fate, and expected the next 
moment to be dashed to pieces on the field of ice 
beneath. Suddenly, however, he recollected his 
pocket-knife, and a ncAv ray of hope daAvned. 
Giving up the attempt to clutch at the furious 
bird, he drew tlie knife out of his pocket, and 
opened it with his teeth, and aiming two or three 
blows at the creature’s breast, he found at last that 
he had been successful in reaching some mortal 
part. The fluttering of the wings ceased, and the 
dying bird stained the virgin snow with its blood 
on the ice-field below. Walter w’as saved — there 
was no other enemy now to fear — his life Avas 
no longer in danger ; but liis energies were taxed 
to the utmost, and it vi'as well for him that the 
terrible contest had lasted no longer. 

Pale, trembling in every limb, and spattered 
Avith the vulture’s blood as well as that Avhicb 
trickled from the many Avounds he had received, 
the valiant young cragsman sank helplessly to j 
the ground, where he lay for some minutes, 
stunned Avitli the terrible exertion he had gone 
through. At length, however, he so far recovered 
himself as to be able to continue his fatiguing and 
dangerous journey, and soon succeeded in reach- 
ing the spot Avliere he had left his jacket, shoe.s, 
and alpenstock. Having gained a place of safety, 
he poured forth his thanks to God for delivering 
him from .such great danger, and began to hiud 
up his wounds, Avhich fur the first time were 
now paining hiin. When this Avas accoinjdished 
in a rough and ready sort of Avay, he had a 

E eep at the trophies in his hag, who.se capture 
ad been attended with such ad\’^cnturous danger ; ; 
and with the aid of his alpenstock succeeded in 
getting the dead body of the old , bird, Avhich lie ! 
found had been struck right to the heart. But 
his knife he could not recover, so concluded 
that he must have dropped it after the deadly 
encounter. j 

^^That doesn’t matter much,’ said he to himself, j 
as he looked at the size of the bird. ‘ It is a [ 
; good exchange ; and if I give the stranger the j 
old bird Avith the young ones, I daresay he j 
will give me another knife. What a splendid [ 
creature! Fully four feet long, and tlie Avings 
at least three yards' acro.ss. Hpw father will open 
his eyes when he sees the dead Lammergeier-^ 
and the Scotch gentleman too ! ’ 


Tying the legs of the bird together witik cord 
which M had fortuuatelv brought, he slung it 
across his shoulder, to buauoe the weight of the 
bag ; and then started on his journey across the 
glacier, the foot of which he soon reached, and 
was then within hailing distance of the hotel 
where the stranger was residing. 

It was a good thing that he had not been kept 
longer away, for the sun aa'os beginning to set by the 
time ho reached the valley, and only the highest 
peaks AV’ere lit up by ‘its departing glory. Tired 
and hungry, Walter was thankful to find himself 
once more” at the door of the inn, where there 
was the same crovrd of travellers, guides, horses 
and mules he had seen in the morning. His 
appearance had attracted general attention as ho 
descended the last hill leading to the hotel. 

‘ Why, I declare it ’s Watty Hirzel I ’ exclaimed 
one of the guides, ‘ He was here this morning, and 
1 declare he ’s got a young eagle hanging across 
his shoulder.’ 

‘Say an old vulture, Mohrle, and you’ll be 
nearer the mark,’ replied the lad in a cheerful tone 
and Avith sparkling eyes ; for he felt so proud of 
the triumph he had achieved, that all fatigue 
seemed to be forgotten. ‘ An old vulture, Mohrle, 
and a splendid fellow into the bargain! I’ve got 
the young ones in my bag here.’ 

‘ You ’re a pretty fellow ! ’ said another guide, 
with a sneer. ‘ 1 sujmose you mean to tell us that 
you’ve killed the old bird and carried off the 
young ones 1 ’ 

‘Yes ; that is just what I mean to tell you,’ 
replied the boy, smiling, and paying no attention 
to the .sneer of the other. ‘ I ’ve done it all alone. 

I took the young.sters out of the ue.st, and had 
a regular fight with the old ones afterwards. I 
brought one of them home ; but the other you Avill 
find somewhere in tlie Urbacht Valley, if you like 
to go and look for it.’ 

‘ I think the lad speaks the. truth,’ said Mohrle, 
gazing at Walter AvilU astonishment and resjtect. 
— ‘ Y(ju ’\'e had a long journey, my boy, and you ’re 
covered Avith blood. Did the old vulture hurt 
you V 

‘ Yes ; the brute stuck his claws into me, and if 
I liadu’t hail a sliaT’p knife in my pocket, it would ' 
have been all oA'cr Avitli me. But let me through, 
for I want to take the young birds up-stairs to 
a gentleman here.’ 

Mobile and the other guides Avho had surrounded 
the courageous hoy would gladly have detained 
him longer to hear all the particulars of his daring 
adveutuie ; but he pressed through the crowd, 
promising to tell them all about it afterwards, 
and made liis Avay up to the room occupied by 
Mr .Seymour, Avlio received him with as much 
astonishment as the guides had done. 

‘ There .sir,’ exclaimed Walter, as he took the 
young vultures out of his bag and laid them on 
the floor — ‘there are the bird.s you wanted; and 
here is one of the old ones AAdiich I brought with 
me from the Engolhom. But you must let them 
have something to eat — the live ones, I mean ; for 
they’ve hud nothing for nearly a whole day, and 
are squealing for hunger.’ 

Mr Seymour stood for a moment speechless. 
He was filled with delight at the sight of the 
young birds he had so long wished for, but was at 
the same time dumfounded at the courage and 
honour ojf the young mountaineer. 
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*ls it possible V li6 exclaimed at last 'Have 
you really ventured to risk your life, although. I 
told you that I didn’t want the birds ? ' 

‘ Well sir, I know you said so ; but I saw by 
your face that you would like to have them all the 
same ; and so, as you had been so kind to me, 
I didn’t mind rijinning a little risk to please you, 
although it was hard work. So there they are ; 
but you mustn’t forget to feed them, or they will 
be starved to death before the morning.’ 

* Oh, ■we will take good care that they don’t die 
of hunger,’ replied Mr Seymour, ringing the bell. 
'I think, as you take such a warm interest in the 
welfare of the birds, you must feel rather hungry 
yourself. So sit down and have something to eat, 
and then you can tell me all about your adven- 
ture.’ 

When the waiter came, some raw meat was 
ordered for the fledglings — which were presently 
safely housed in the stable-yard — and a good 
dinner for Walter, who, aided by Mr Seymour’s 
encouraging remarks, did justice to a meal the like 
of which he had never before seen— a finale which 
was to him by far the most agreeable part of his 
day’s work. Then the lad commenced, in simple 
language, to describe all tliat he had gone through, 
which, while it pleased his host thoroughly, cau.sed 
him to feel still, greater surprise and admiration 
at his young friend’s unaflected bravery and pres- 
ence of mind. 

‘ You have performed a brave and daring action,’ 
said he, when Walter had finished his story. ‘I 
should call it a rash and fool-hardy adventure, had 
you not been actuated by a noble motive in carry- 
ing it out. A feeling of gratitude inspired you, I 


and therefore God was with you, and jueserved 
you. But tell me, boy, how is it that you had 
courage and resolution enough to expose yourself 
to such a frightful risk ? ’ 

‘Well sir, 1 can’t say,’ 'cplicd Walter thought- 
fully. ‘ All I know i.s tliat I was determined to do 
it, and that is enough to helj) one over a great 
many hard tiling.-*. At the very last, when 1 was 
attacked by the second vulture, and might have been 
easily thrown down the rocks, tlie thought came 
into my mind that you must and ought to have 
the birds ; and then 1 recollected the knife, in my 
pocket, which settled the business. Yes; that was 
it sir. You had been so geuerous to me, that 1 
made up my mind to fight it out ; and there’s the 
end of it. I couldn’t think of being ungrateful 
after so much kindnes.s.’ 

‘Well, my lad, you have proved most clearly 
that you have a thankful heart and a cool uiill 
determined head,’ said Mr Seymour, not without 
emotion. ‘ Maintain these charactcristic.s, and use 
them always for good and noble purposes, and 1 
am sure you will find the end of every adventure 
as satisfactory as this has been to-day." 1 owe you 
a new knife and a suit of clothes ; for the old 
vulture that has used you so badly was not in 
our bargain this niorning. But we will talk 
about that another time. You had better go home 
now ; for I think your father will begin to feel 
anxious about you, as it is getting late. 1 will 
come and see you in the morning.’ 

Walter left the room iix great glee. He stopped 
a few minutes in the court-yard to tell the impa- 
tient guides what he had gone through, and then 
hurried home as fast as he could, where he found 
his father waiting for him with some iippatience. 


' Everything is settled, father!’ he ereljiima d, as 
he clasped him round the neck. ^;We snail 
get our oow back again now ; for got the 
money, and neighbour Frieshardt ca^^ jkeep her 
any longer. I ’ve brought it with me ^m the 
Engelhom ! ’ 

The peasant could scarce believe the hurried 
words of the excited boy, and was afraid his head 
was turned, until Walter opened the little cup- 
board where he had put the money, and laid the 
two bright gold pieces on the table. There was 
no longer any room for doubt j and the poor man’s 
eyes sparkled with delight as he looked at the 
sum which was just sufficient to pay his debt 
and rescue tho cow from the hands of his neigh- 
bour. ‘ Bvit how did you come by all this money, 
Watty?’ he inquired. ‘I hope you have got it 
fairly and honestly ?’ 

‘ Yes ; quite honestly, father,’ replied the boy 
with an open and exultant smile. 

‘ Well, tell me But no ; I must go and get 

Liesli out of prison without a moment’s delay. 
Come along with me to neighbour Frieshardt’s. 
Watty.’ 

Away went tho happy pair to the neighbour- 
ing farm-house ; and although Frieshardt looked 
sullen and displeased when Toni Hirzel laid the 
gold pieces on the table, it was no use for him 
to offer any resistance ; so lie went rather sulkily 
to the cow-house, and let out tlie captive animal, 
which was followed home by the peasant and his 
proud son, and got a capital supper in her old 
quarters. When this important business was 
accomplished, Walter repaired with his father to 
the little cottage again, and for the third and last 
time that day related all the adventures he had 
gone through. 

‘ Thanks be to God that He has watched over 
you, and brought you safely home again ! ’ ex- 
claimed the father, who had listened with a beat- 
ing heart to his son’s story. *■ It is a great blessing 
that we have got the money, for my cousin couldn’t 
lend me any. But now "promise me faithfully, 
youngster, that you will never go on such a 
dangerous errand again without speaking to me 
iibout it. It is a perfect miracle that you have 
come hack alive! We have good reason to be 
thankful as long as wo live, that you didn’t 
inis.s your footing or get killed by that savage 
vulture. But what I wonder most at is that 
you could muster up the pluck for such a risky 
business.’ 

‘ IVoll, father, I did it for you, and so that we 
could get poor Liesli back again,’ replied the boy. 

‘ We could never have got on without the cow ; 
and as the Scotch gentleman had been so kind 
to me, I made up my mind to get the young 
birds for him, and thouglit nothing about the 
danger.’ 

‘ 1 am very glad you have been so successful,’ 
said his father ; ‘ but never forget that your success 
is owing altogether to God’s help, and don’t forget 
to thank Him with all your heart for His v atc^ul 
care.’ 

‘ I ’ll be sure not to forget that, father,’ was the 
boy’s reply. ‘ I know that the greatest courage is 
of no use without God’s blessing ; and I prayed fwr 
help before I set out, and several times a&er- 
wards.’ • 

, ‘That was right, Watty. Never fomet God, 
and Ho wiU always be with you, ana protect 
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you all your life long. And now, good-night, 
dear boy.’ 

‘ Good-night, father,* replied Walter heartily ; 
and both retired to their humble beds, and 
were soon wrapped in deep and healthful 
slumber. 


A CORNISH CAIRN. 

In various parts of Great Britain, but more espe- 
cially in the south-western counties of England, 
are scattered certain mounds of varying size, 
which, to many will seem to be natural emi- 
nences. On investigation, however, these are found 
to be what are teruied sepulchral moumls, or iu 
other words, the burying-places of human beings 
who died ages ago. Up to comparatively recent 
times, little was known respecting these mounds 
or barrows, which, with superstitious veneration, 
were allowed to remain untouched by the spade 
or plough. Modern science, however, combined 
perhaps with a certain curiosity, has set people to 
w'ork to ascertain the contents of these curious 
structures, resulting in ‘finds,’ which from their 
nature, are looked upon with the greatest interest 
both by antiquaries and the general public. 

The articles found iu these sepulchral mounds 
are for the most part stone coffins, or cist.s as they 
are termed, inside which are freciuently deposited 
earthenware urns, containing the burned ashes 
of the dead. Beside tliese remnants of mortality 
are sometimes scattered beads, axe-heads (celts), 
bronze implements, and articles for adorning the 
person, collections of which are to be found in 
our museums. The opening of a barrow, it will 
thus be gathered, is looked upon by those more 
immediately interested as an operation not only 
curious iu itself, but likely to be followed by 
the discovery of articles of pre- historic value. 
With this introduction we xvill proceed to say 
a few words concerning the opening of what 
our contributor terms a Cornish ('aim. 

The pre-historic folks who built the recently 
opened cairn on Bollowall Cliff, St .7 ust in Pen- 
with, certainly had an eye to a grand prospect, 
for it would be hard to find a grander along the 
whole Cornish coast. Cape Cornwall and Cairn 
Gluze (the gray rock) to right and left ; and south- 
ward, cape after cape, and then the long sweep of 
Whitsand Bay, flunked by Pen-inaen-dhu (black 
stone head), beyond which projects the Land's 
End. 

The cairn of which we speak is seventy feet 
across the outer, and more than thirty across the 
inner diameter. It must have resembled two huge 
domed or ‘beehive’ huts, one imside the other; 
both the outer and inner walls presenting a well- 
finished regular facing, and the space between the 
two being filled in with earth and rough surface 
stones. It was the abundance of these surface 
stones, so unlike the angular debris of mine-work- 
ings, which led an experienced miner to suspect 
ther^ was something worth exploring in this heap, 
whidh struck him as distinct from the mine- 
rubbish with which the greater part of the cliff is 
'covered. Fortunately, a namesake and descendant 
of the famous Cornish antiquary Dr Borlase looks 
on all local archaeological work as his by inherit- 
ance. He has had the barrow carefully and 
thoroughly opened ; and moreover, has taken care 
that portions of the inner and outer walls, amf 


two at least of the cists, shall be preserved in the 
state in which they were found. 

When this interesting barrow or cairn was 
opened, the inner space was found to contain 
several cists, in all of which were urns, or frag- 
ments of urns, of very rude badly baked pottery. 
These were full of ashes and bits of charred wood. 
Not a trace of metal was found, dor in fact any- 
thing except a few round stones, one large stone 
bead, and seven very curiouscglass beads. Besides 
the cists, there was a central burning-place covered 
with a layer of ashe.s. The space between the 
inner and outer walls contained a number of cists 
with urns just like tho.se found in the inner ring. 
The place was apparently used for the successive 
interments of a tribe — possibly that tribe whose 
pah or forlificil village was the neighbouring 
clitf-castle of Kenidzack. The entrance to the 
central burning-place may have been kept open 
till the whole available space wius filled svith cists ; 
it was then, we may suppose, walled up, and the 
outer wall gradually raised as the inter-space also 
got filled with cists. 

Despite the poverty of the ‘ finds,’ the barrow is, 
from its size and mode of constraction, one of the 
nio.st remarkable ever opened in West Cornwall. 
The face of the outer and inner walla strongly 
resembles the very peculiar work seen in the 
fogo.s or underground chambers, of which there 
are several in the neighbourhood ; in both, the. 
corners arc roumled off, and the dome-shape pre- 
served iu precisely the same manner. Its age is 
of course uncertain, for no one knows how late 
archaic customs may have lingered on in this 
corner of the land. Bronze was very rare in 
We.st ('Jornwall in the days when men burned 
their dead and placed the urns in cists covered 
with huge barrows or cairns. Moreover, Canon 
(rreenwell, in his interesting book on British 
Barrows, shews it to have been as rare among 
the early divellers on the Yorkshire wolds. Only 
here and there in England is much metallic wealth 
found iu primeval buryiug-jilaces. 

It does not, however, need the excitement of 
ricli ‘finds’ to interest most people in opening 
a barrow. Every chip of flint, every rolled 
pebble, sets workers and onlookers on the ((iti 
vivo. Every half-inch of charcoal seems to tell 
its share of the stoiy. And when, after heaps 
of rubble have been thrown out, a small flat 
stone is laid bare, and then another joining it, 
the two forming the broken capstone of a stone 
coffin, the excitement is intense. The handling 
of an nrigluzeil half-baked urn is a delicate opera- 
tion, for it sometimes happens that when it is all 
but disengaged from the earth around, the frail 
vessel falls to pieces at a touch. One very large 
urn now in the Penzance Museum, was success- 
fully put together after being shattered into small 
bits, because its discoverer, fearing a catastroi>he, 
chalked zigzag mai'ks all over its surface before 
he allowed the workmen to lift it up ; the marks 
served as guides to liimself and his wife iu the 
work — a labour of love, but a great labour never- 
theless — of piecing it together again. 

The glass beads of course have given rise to 
much discussion. Everybody iu West Cornwall 
believes in the close alliance which in former 
times existed between the Cornishmen and the 
Pbccnicians. The latest historian of Penzance 
tells us that their sailors used to wear ‘ the 
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flowing garments of the East’ You encounter 
the Phcenicians while sharing Cornish hospitality ; 
praise the Devonshire cream, and you will at 
once be Stopped by the gentle but firm asser- 
tion that it is noi. Devonshire, but Phoenician. 
And though sceptics may sneer, tho West Corn- 
ishman will still believe in his Phoenicians. 
Be that as it indy, the intelligent tourist will do 
well not to leave the neighbourhood without 
seeing Bollowall barrow. 

[Since this was written, the excavation has been 
completed. Many more cists have been found, 
containing more than a hundredweight of broken 
pottery. A gallery, roofed with huge slabs, has 
been opened on the south side of the outer circle. 
Such a gallery exists at the Burgh of jEngus at 
Newtown on the Boyne. Under the centre space 
described above, has been found a grave, dug in 
tho rock, containing much black unctuous earth 
and charred wood. To the sober archmologist the 
barrow is far more interesting than it was some 
mouths ago ; but alas, the gla.S3 beads on being 
tested proved to bo of highly glazed clay, to the 
confusion of the Phmnician theory ! The way in 
which the work has been done is most creditable. 
Too often such remains are recklessly destroyed 
— rifled of their contents, and then levelled or 
carelessly covered in. We have known several 
instances of so-called giants’ graves broken up for 
farm-buildings ! It is fortunate that Bollowall 
cairn lias been rescued by the same hand which 
hiis jvist lately restored the St Just flari-au-ijimrc, 
amphitheatre for miracle-plays, about which we 
may perhai)s by-uud-)jy say a few words.] 
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I.N FOUR CHARTERS. — CHATTER I. 

The scene is a prettily furnisued sitting-room in 
Bloomsbury Sijuaie, L uulou, and the time nine a.m. 
on a bright sjtring niorniag. Two young people — 
husband and wife evidently — are seated at break- 
fast; but the meal is so far a<lvanced that they have 
both turned to their new.spa})ers, or rather to the 
one paper, ndiich they have divided between them. 
She, strange to .say, is imiuer.sed in the City article 
of the Moriiiuij CUppcv. He is fuming to himself 
over a critiijue on the new comedy produced last 
night at the \'’ariety Theatre. She is a handsome 
blonde of two-arul-twonty. Ho is a tall, thin, rather 
melancholy looking young man, who has just seen 
hi.s foiir-aiid-twentieth birthday. 

‘Veronicas down again one-eighth!’ mutters 
Mrs Rivers. ‘ They have been sinking every day 
for the last fortniglit. They used to he a favourite 
stock with papa. I lioijc he has not dipped deep 
in them of late,’ 

‘ And they dignify this rubbish with the name 
of criticism ! ’ cries Gerald in disgust, as he flings 
away his paper and turns to his cold coffee. ‘ A 
more unfair and one-sided attack w'as never 
penned. But if Baheombe were to write like an 
angel, the Clipper would stab him all the same ; 
and if he were to write as badly as— as I do, the 
PJiaros would he sure to treacle him ; so that one 
always knows w^hat to expect.’ 

Presently the postman's knock was heard, and a 
minute later a slatternly luaid-of-all-work brought 
up a letter for Mrs Rivers and a sealed packet for 
Gerald. 


‘ A letter from papa ! I should know his queer 
cramped hand anywhere,’ cried Alice. ‘Good 
news or bad, eh, Gerald ? ’ 

‘ My story hack from the Piccadilly ! ’ groaned 
poor Gerald, with a visible lengthening of his 
already long face. ‘ Was ever such luck as mine ? 

I shall begin to think soon that I am only fit to 
break stones by the roadside.’ 

But his wife did not hear him. She was lost in 
her letter. Her face paled a little as she read, and 
presently the tears sprang to her eyes. ‘ J ust like 
papa 1 ’ she cried, ‘ I might have known what his 
answer would he. I felt sure at the time that my 
letters would be of no avail, but I could uot rest 
till I had written. Even though he refuse to see 
me himself, he might at least let Carry and Grace 
see me once now and then ! ’ She got up suddenly, 
and pushing the letter across the table to her 
husband, she hurried out through the folding- 
doors that opened into the bedroom. Gerald Rivers 
took up his wife’s letter and read as under ; 

Mt dear Alice — I found your two letters 
awaiting me on my return from Mentone. As 
they both refer to the same subject, one answer 
will do for the two. In both of them you ask me 
{implore is the word used by you) to forgive you. 
To this I reply tliat I have nothing to forgive. 
You are of age, con.ser|uently you are the mistress 
of your own actions, and I have no control over 
you in any way. But when you ask me to see 
you, or, if I will not do that, to allow you to visit 
your sisters, j'ou put the case on an altogether 
different footing. To both your requests my 
answer is an emphatic No. In the most important 
step of your life you have chosen to act in direct 
opposition to tny freipicntly expres-sed wishes, and 
as a matter of course you must put up with the 
consequences of your folly. One of those con- 
sequences is the severance of all ties that Ixmud 
you to me iis a cherished member of my family. 
You discardeil your famil}'’ of your own free-will, 
and your family now discard you. Such being 
the slate of affairs between us, I need hardly tell 
you that any letters you may send in time to come 
(exciipt in a case of urgent illness, and accom- 
panied by a medical certificate to that effect) will 
remain uuaiiswered.^Your father, 

Eziward Cuewdsox. 

P.S. — Since writing the above, a fresh thought 
has struck mo. You know that it was my inten- 
tion to liave given you six thousand pounds as a 
wedding portion had you married in accordance 
with my wishes. Now, I promise you that I will 
overlook tho past, and give you tho six thousand 
pounds into tlie bargain, on tlie day that you or , 
your husband can come forward and produce 
another six thousand to put to it. 'Phat chance, I 
give you, A bargain ’s a bargain. E. C. 

‘ The old boy might as well ask me to jump 
over the moon as to find six thousand pounds, or 
six thousand pence cither,’ said Gerald with a sigh 
<18 he laid the letter on the table. ‘ Alice alvvays 
said that he w-as full of eccentric whims hnd 
notions, and this proposition of his proves that 
she was right.’ i 

Presently Mrs Rivers canje back into the room, , 
and placiug her hands on her husband’s shoulders, 
stooped over and kissed him. , She had been cry- 
ing, and her eyes were still red ; but there was a 
stnile on her lips. ‘Just like papa, dear,’ she 
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; sflid. *So inflexible, bo self-willed. Nothing can 
move him whmi once he has made up his mind.' 

‘There is one consolation,’ said Gerald. ‘We 
are no worse off than we were before.’ 

‘Not a bit.’ 

‘You Bee what you ;havo brought yourself to 
through marrying a pauper.’ 

‘ Through marrying the dearest and best fellow 
in the world ! ’ This with another kiss. 

* Our future can hardly be said to be couleut de 
rose* 

‘ Suppose we form ourselves into a committee of 
ways and means ? ’ 

‘ Agreed. — I vote that you take the chair.* So 
Alice went and sat down in the big easy-chair 
opposite her husband. 

‘ Three mouths ago to-day we were married,’ said 
Alice. ‘ On that day our joint capital consisted 
of three hundred pounds. Yesterday I looked at 
our bank-book and found that we had just one 
hundred and ninety-nine pounds six and sixpence 
standing to our credit.’ 

‘So that we have spent a hundred pounds in 
thirteen wedss ? ’ 

‘Precisely so. But you must remember that 
out of that hundred pounds were paid the expenses 
of our wedding trip.^ 

‘ If we go on living 'at the same rate for six 
months longer, we shall be bankrupt.’ 

‘ Something not far from it.’ 

‘Then the sooner I look out for a situation of 
some kind, the better for both of us.’ 

‘ But long before the six months are at an end, 
your novel may be brought out, or your comedy 
accepted, or’ 

‘ My’ dear Alice,’ interrupted Gerald, ‘ where is 
the use of our deceiving ourselves any longer? 
Three months ago we became man and vrife. You 
brought as your dowry three hundred pounds in 
hard cash — the little fortune left you by your 

grandmother. I brought What ? A bundle 

of wretched manuscripts, that were tit only for the 
butterman.’ 

‘ O Gerald, don’t say that ! ’ 

‘ A bundle of wretched manuscripts,’ reiterated 
Gerald bitterly, ‘ comprising, among other useless 
matter, a novel and a comedy.^ 1 was going to do 
grand things : to set up in life as a man of letters ; 
to make a name for my.sclf ; to earn an easy and 
lucrative living with my pen. Icarus has come 
down with a crash. No publisher will offer mi; a 
penny for my novel ; no manager will read a line 
of my comedy. I have the consolation of knowing 
that I have mistaken my vocation ; tbal I am not 
nearly such a clever fellow as in my folly I fancied 
myself to be ; and that I have been living all this 
time on my wife’s money, for lack of any of my 
own.’ 

‘0 Gerald!’ 

‘ In three months I have earned twelve guineas 
— ^twelve niiserable guineas. During the next 
three months I may earn as much more, or per- 
haps nothing at all’ 

‘You must not lose heart in this way, dear. 
What are three months ? A very little time 
* indeed. Reinemher how Jcwie Eyre was hawked 
about from one publisher to another before any 
one could he found to accept it.’ 

Gerald shook his. head. ‘My dear Alice, your 
husband is not a man of genius, and no one knows 
j that better than yourself. I made the mistakd, 
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common enough, I daresay, among young men who 
have an itch for scribbling, of believing that the 
world would appraise my literary wares at the 
same value that I set on them myself. Three 
months in London, three months among publishers 
and managers, bave sufficed to undeceive me once 
and for ever. The lesson has been a sharp one ; 
hut I hope I am man enough to own that I think 
it has done me good.’ 

‘ How bitterly you speak^ dear ! What can I 
say to comfort you V 

Gerald rose from his chair and crossing to where 
his wife was seated, he took her hand and pressed 
it to his lips. ‘ You are my comfort now and ever,’ 
he said. Then, with his shoulders resting against 
the chimney-piece, he went back to what he had 
been talking about ‘ Another fact my lesson ha.s 
taught me,’ he said, ‘ and that is, that there is no 
present prospect — and whether there is one in the 
future seems highly problematical — of my being 
able to keep you and myself, by the proceeds of 
my pen, in anything more than the most abject 
pauperism. Such being the state of aflairs, you 
cannot fail to agree with me as to the absolute 
necessity that exists for my at once setting about 
some other mode of earning a living. The only 
question is : What is that mode to be ? In other 
words, w'hat am 1 fit for ? ’ 

‘ What are you fit for, indeed ! Why, anything 
and everything. AVith your abilities’ 

‘ My abilities, forsooth ! AVhere are they ? In 
what do they consist? AVould the exercise of 
them in any direction bring me in a hundred a 
year ? Beally, Mr Chairman, really you are most 
unpractical this morning, and wanting in your 
usual sagacity.’ 

‘You don’t know what you can do till you try, 
dear. Your abilities have never been properly put 
to the test.’ 

‘There’s the mischief of it. If my uncle, 
insteaii of bringing me up to a life of idleness, 
and luring me on with the hope of one day being 
his heir, had insisted on my being taught some 
decent trade or profession, I should not be in 
the predicament in which I find myself now. 
Seriously, cara miii, what am I fit for ? I know 
nothing ; have been taught nothing ; and have no 
special aptitude — unless it be for a little foolish 
scribbling — by means of whicli, as already proved, 
I might perhaps earn enough to lind you in. gloves 
and myself in cigars. But where is the bread-and- 
cheese to come from ? ’ 

‘AVe have several month.s before us yet, dear, 
during which we can look out and consider what 
it will Ite best for us to do.’ 

‘And in the meantime your money — yours, 
Alice — which ought to have been put away un- 
touched, is melting day by day. And there’s a 
sting in knowing that.' 

‘You foolish Gerald! As if both my money 
and I were not your own to do as you like 
with ! — How would it be if w'e went into less 
exi^cnsive lodgings ? These rooms are very dear.’ 

‘ AVhat are these rooms in comparison w'ith the 
home you gave up for my sake ? ' Me put bis 
anna suddenly round his wife’s neck and kissed 
her. ‘Something must be done and at once; but 
what that something must be, I know no more 
than the man in the moon. You with your clear 
head must try to think for me. I will leave you 
now. I am going to the Museum to get up my 
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references for an article I iixtend writing for 
Mayfair.* 

Left alone, Mrs Rivera had another little cry 
all to herself. Then she bathed her face, and 
after that she took up her father’s letter and 
read it through slowly and carefully. ‘Six thou- 
sand pounds ! ’ she murmured to herself. ‘ If I 
could but take him that, he would forgive me, 
and put another six thousand to it. How he must 
have laughed to himself as he wrote those words, 
knowing how utterly unlikely it was that such a 
miracle should ever happen ! ’ 

Ordinarily one of the most active of young 
housewives — if a lady who merely occupies fur- 
nished apartments can be called a housewife — 
Mrs Rivers, this morning, never stirred out of her 
easy-chair till Gerald came home to luncheon. 
She put away her father’s letter as her husband 
opened the door. ‘Gerald, dear, do you know 
anything about the electric telegraph?’ was her 
first question. 

‘Theoretically I know something of it from 
books ; practically, 1 know nothing.’ 

‘ Then you could not send a message by it, say 
from one station to another ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not ; not if my life depended on it.’ 

‘ But you could learn ? ’ 

‘ I suppose so, should the necessity for my doing 
so ever arise.’ 

‘ I wish you would learn.’ 

‘ With ah my heart, if you particularly wish me 
to do so. Though I certainly fail to see in what 
way such knowledge could ever be of use to 
me.’ 

‘ It may be of use to you — of very great use ; 
and I want you to begin to take lessons to- 
morrow. I see from the newspapers that there 
are one or two i)]ucc3 where telegraphy is taught 
as a regular branch of knowl ige, so that it need 
not take yon long to learn.’ 

‘ Good. But may ,l ask ’ 

‘Nothing at present. Like a good little boy, 
you mu.st shut your eyes and open your mouth, 
and see what your wifie will give you.’ 

One afternoon, some two mouths later, Gerald 
Rivers put into the hands of his wife a certificate 
of }>roficiency from the school of telegrapliy, at 
which he had been taking lessons for several 
weeks past. Alice’s eyes sjiarkled as she read it. 

‘ To-morrow morning, dear,’ she said, ‘ I shall go 
and see my god-fatber, Sir Charles Stopford.’ 

CHAPTER II, 

‘ Why now ! What, what 1 Just say that over 
again, will you ? ’ 

Tlie speaker was Sir Charles Stopford, and the 
person spoken to was his god-daughter, Mrs Rivers. 
Sir Charles was a City magnate who had been 
knighted during his mayoralty some years pre- 
viously. He had been very fond of Alice, in 
a god-fatherly sort of way, and had been greatly 
shocked by the news of her mesalliance. Tliis 
was the first time they had met since that deplor- 
able event. 

‘Just say that over again, will you?’ repeated 
Sir Charles. 

‘You are chairman of the Easterham Junction 
Railway, and in that capacity you can doubtless 
do what vou like on the line.’ 


• ‘<3uite a mistake, my dear— -quite a mistake. 
There are three or four members of the Board — 
I won’t mention names— who are no better than 
stupid asses.’ 

‘ But the favour I want you to do for me is a 
very trifling one, and such as there can be no 
difficulty about. It is simply to ask of you that 
my husband may be appointed station-master at 
Leaswood Station.’ 

‘What, whatl Station-master at Leaswood— 
your husband ? Why now, that's the station for 
Brookfield, your father’s place.’ 

‘Precisely so. That is the very reason — its 
proximity to Brookfield — why I want you to give 
my husband the appointment.’ 

‘ Ay, ay ! I see now ; I see. Letters having 
proved of no avail, you think that if you and 
your husband are down at Leaswood, you will 
have an opportunity of waylaying papa as he 
steps out of the train, and of going down on your 
knees and begging his forgiveness there and then. 
A pretty picture, and one that I should like to 
see !’ 

‘ How absurdly you talk, god-papa ! I shall 
not appear in the matter at all. Everybody 
knows me at Leaswood, and that would never 
do. The last thing in the world that I should 
want papa to know would be that Gerald was 
station-master there.’ 

‘ But the name, ma petite, the name. Why now, 
your father would be sure to suspect something 
from that’ j 

‘ Gerald has three names. His full name is 
Gerald Hunstone Rivers. Ho would go down to 
Leaswood simply as Mr Hunstone.’ 

‘ There ’s a scheming little brain for you ! I 
always said it was a pity you were not born a 
boy; so bright and sharp and all that. You’re 
planning something now — a surprise or something. 
Well, well. — Mr llunstone, eh ? But there are 
I other difficulties in the w'ay ol which I have not 
yet spoken.’ 

j ‘ What difficulties, god-papa ? ’ 

‘ Why, in the first place, the man whom we 
have now got at Leaswood is a very good fellow, 
and we are quite satisfied with him ; and under 
such circumstances we don’t care to remove a 
man.’ 

‘ Promote him. Give him more money, and 
send him elsewhere.’ 

‘Well now. That’s your idea. Not so bad. 
No, no ! But even granting that we found or 
made a vacancy for your husband, he knows 
nothing of railway-AVork, and we dare not appoint 
a man who is ignorant of his duties, to the im- 
portant post of station-master. In case of an 
accident, how could we justify ounselves ? ’ 

‘ My husband has an excellent knowledge of 
telegraphy, so that one great <litliculty is at once 
obviated. And as for the mechanical routine of 
rail way- work, why not put him for a month 
under the tuition of the man who is at present at 
Leaswood ; and if at the end of that time, Gerald 
hasn’t acquired a competent knowledge of *Jiis 
duties. I’ll never call him husband of minei 
again.’ 

‘Why now. Listen to. her. Just like her , 
father. No difficulties allowed to stand in. her 
way. But really now, I dqn’t know what to 
say.’ 

•‘There's no occasion, god-papa, for you to say 
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another word. I look ttpon the matter as finally 
settled. I shall bring Gerald to see you to-morrow 
morning, and you will send him down to get 
initiated into his new duties as soon as possible.’ 
She went over and kissed him, and then sat down 
on his knee, as she had done many a time when 
a girl. 

‘’Pon my word, there’s no putting you oil,’ he 
said. ‘ But what a sad ibolisli tiling that marriage 
of yours was, I was never more astouadod in luy 
life than when I heard of it.’ 

! ‘Asad foolish thing was it, god-papa?’ asked 
j Alice quietly. ‘That depends altogether on the 
point of view from which you look at it. To me, 
now, it seemed the wisest and most sensible thing 
that I could do : to marry the one person in the 
world whom I felt I could love, and who, I was 
convinced, loved me in return. How much more 
sad and foolish it would have been had 1 not 
made sure of my happiness when it lay there 
ready to my hand ! ’ 

* Ah, well, well. You view everything through 
Love’s tose^^oioured spectacles. But it’s a colour 
thi^ sotm fadeB>-won’t stand the wear and tear of 
evwyday life.--So papa won’t forgive you, eh ? I 
cannot wonder at it.’ 

*He will forgive me when I go to him ndth six 
thousand pounds in one hand, and my husband 
in the other.’ 

‘So, so. He’s fixed his price, has he? .Tust 
like him. But there ’s not much chance of your j 
husband saving six thousand pounds while he’s j 
station-master at Leaswood, eh, now V j 

‘ Ho ; I suppose not,’ said Alice as she rose to i 
go, ‘But I don’t forget a certain favourite pro- j 
verb of yours : “ There are more ways of killing a , 
dog than hanging him.” And I don’t despair.’ 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 
DOCTOR. 

Do not fear, kind reader, that I am about ^ to 
inflict upon you any ‘ interesting cases ’ with tlleir 
symptoms and treatment, or any dry or technical 
details, such as find their proper place in the 
British Medical Journal and kindred publicationa 
No indeed. 1 mean to keep as clear as I can of 
strictly professional matters. My purpo.se is merely 
to mention some of the ditficuities which a doctor 
is likely to meet with — at least in my ])art of the 
world — and for which his college training and j 
practice in the hospitals hardly prei)are ^ him ; | 
difficulties arising from the habits and prejudices j 
of the persons he has to deal with, and the nature [ 
of which will, I believe, be made sufficiently clear 
by the few illustrations I shall give. 

I am the dispensary doctor of Kilmany, a 
place in one of the northern counties of Ireland, i 
The district under my charge is a rather extensive 
one, mountainous, and with a large number of 
poor persons in it. To these it is ray duty, on 
receiving the proper ticket, to give the necessary 
advice and medicines ; and it is of my difficultie.s 
amohgst them principally that I intend to speak. 
There are two kinds of tickets or ‘ lines ’ issued ! 
by members of the dispensary committee — the j 
‘black line’ and the ‘.red line,’ The black line 
entith.'S the patient presenting it at the proper 
time at the dispensary, to have his case considered 
and the proper medicine supplied to him. The 
red line requires the doctor to attend at the 


patient’s home. Now the first thing is nf course 
to find out what is the matter with tho applicant 
for medical aid. Take the case of a black line. 
If the patient attends in person, as he ou\'ht, well 
then, there is a chance— not by any means a 
certainty — of finding this out. But suppose a 
messenger is sent with the line, then j ui have 
to trust to description, and now difficultu ■ begin. 
‘What is the matter?’ you ask. Well, supiiose the 
answer is; ‘It’s a water-brash, doctor,’ or ‘ It’s the 
hives,’ then you have something to go on, always 
supposing that you can trust your informal; t. But 
the case is not so clear when you arc told that 
it is a ‘wind-brash’ or the black hives ; and the 
matter becomes more obscure if possible, when 
in the latter case it is added that they have ‘struck 
in about the heart,’ a moat dangerous symptom 
as it is thought ; or it may be ‘ a narvous wind ’ 
the patient complains of, the worst ‘nanmus winds ’ 
being those which ‘ work about the head.’ 

Tliere is no medical work in existence treating 
of these disea.ses. But now, suppose you are so 
fortunate as to know, for example, what black 
hives are, and that vo« are able to accept the 
statement that they have struck in about the 
heart, even still the course is not clear. You have 
to deal with some very vague notions of anatomy. 
If it is a leg or an ann, a foot or a finger that 
is mentioned, you can trust so far, but not much 
further. Take that word ‘ heart,’ for example. I 
remember Paddy Doyle telling mo one rnoniing — 
IVldy was a handy fellow u’ho used to do odd 
jolw for mo about t he house and garden — that liis 
father had bought a calf in Ballyhoo Fair, but 
that he feared if would do little gocxl with him, 
as it had got straws, ho thought, in its heart. 

‘Straws in its heart!’ I exclaimed. ‘What 
nonsense ! How could straws get there ? And it 
they did, the calf would not live five minutes.’ 

‘O yes,’ he replied ; ‘plenty of them has straws 
in the" heart ; but it’s rare that they do any goo<l.’ 

I wa.s not going to argue such a matter with 
Paddy, and said no more. But two days after 
he informed me that the calf had died, and that 
on cutting it open they had found, as they sus- 
pected, straws in its herrt; adding that ‘it’s ill 
I done to buy a calf you arc not acepiaint with, for 
1 it’s few knows what’s in the inside of a strange 
! haste.’ After a few ([uestions, 1 found that it was 
! the stomach Paddy meant, and that the word 
j ‘ lieart’ was used in a gen(;ral kind of way for the 
I inside, the centre — as we speak of the heart of a 
j tree. 

But supjiose it is a red line, or that the patient 
himself has brought the black one, your difficulties 
though lessened have not disappeared. 

‘What is wrong with you?’ I asked of Jack 
Scririgeour, to whose house I had gone to see 
him. 

‘ Are.n’t you the doctor V he replied in a surly 
tone. 

‘ Yes ; of course I am,’ I answ-ered. 

‘ Well, of course I won’t tell you,’ he rejoined ; 

‘ that ’s just what I sent for you "to tell me,’ . 

A case such as this, where the patient refuses to 
give you any information, is, I confess, a rare one. 
Generally the sufferer is communicative enough, 
the difficulty being to make out the meaning of 
the strange expressions and illustrations used. 
Sometimes one meets with sjuite ‘a wealth of 
de.scription.’ 


vSOMP>EXPERIENCKS OF AN IRISH DOCTOR 


‘What’s the matter with you, Mrs M'Crcalf’ 
I asked a wiry :'iid active old wmaan whom I 


was visiting 


‘Augh! Is it vital ’s the matter with me, doctor 
dear, that I ’m to tell you i A dale easier I ’d find 
it to tell you wha; ’s not the matter with me — I ’m 
just all wrong thfgither.’ 

‘Well, hut is^iliere a pain anywhere? Come, 
tell me how you ieel,’ 1 said. 

• Is it how do I feel, doctor ? ’ she answered. ‘ I 
can hardly spako to tell you ; hut I just feel a- 
rugging ah’ a-tug .d»g> an’ a-witheriug an’ a-squeez- 
iiiy', ah’ a-roastiiig an' a-swampiug, an’ gif 1 were 
a-carding.’ 

I am happy t(-> say that Mrs M‘Croa recovered 
from a sickness of which these were the alarming 
symptoms. 

But now suppose you have discovered exactly 
what it is that is wrong with your patient, that 
you have prescribed the proper remedies, that you 
have given your instmetious clearly, and have 
taken care to see that they were understood. 
Your •course is clear now, you think. No mistake 
could be greater. I do not speak of the ordinary 
errors, neglect or carelessness, which hinder the 
means used from taking proper effect But there 
are disturbing elements, whi<‘h probably you have 
omitted altogether from your calculations. You 
iiavc given such and such medicines. Well, how i 
do you know who will take those medicines, or 
whether any one will? Shortly rJ' c coming to 
Kilinany, my eyes were rather !.> tied on this 
suhject It was the day for attem ig at the dia- 
))cnsary, I had for some hours ■ en giving out 
the proper medicines to those pr< nt. The hour 
for closing had come, and 1 1 loft the nlace, 
and was walking through the ^ . aige towards my 
house. Suddenly a hctivy s iowcr came on. I 
had no niuhrclla, and l urnod for shelter into an 
archway, at the liirlln i cud of which there was 
a chest, on which 1 seated inysidf. I Inid not been 
a ctJiiple of minntes there when two of my jtatients, 
who had just come from the dispensary, entered 
the areliway for the stone purpose. As the end 
where I sat was dark, they did not see ino, and 
turning their hack.s towards me, they began to 
talk. 

‘Well, Jinny, what do you think of the new 
doctor ?’ 

‘Sorra a much I think of him at all, Peggy! 
lie would not stand to hear the half of my 
complaint, and he gave me the wrong medicine 
entirely. What was it he gave you, Peggy ? ’ 

‘It’s a bottle. Jinny. I’m to take it three 
limes a day, he says. There it is ; and it ’a a 
poor kind of snicll it has about it. 1 tould him 
it was pills 1 wanted, and that bottles never done 
me any good ! ’ 

‘Well, it’s pills he’s give me,’ said the other, 
‘ and 1 can’t take them at all. But I can take a 
bottle rightly. I’m thinking we’ll swop. Fien a 
bit wiser the doctor’ll be;’ and they e.xcbangcd 
their medicine then and there. The shower was 
over ; Peggy and Jinny were leaving the archway 
without having discovered me, the former saying 
as she went out : ‘I suppose 1 'd best take the pills 
three times a day, the way the bottle was to be 
took.’ They were rather startled by hearing me 
remark that it would be as well to follow the 
doctor’s advice on the point. 

Adm inis tering'' the "Wrong medicine is of course 


a more dangerous proceeding than merely failing 
to administer the right one ; though this is bad 
enough, and very trying to the temper of any 
doctor who is anxious about and interested in 
his cases. I may mention an instance of this 
which occurred also shortly after I came to Kil- 
many. Old Mulloy, whose house was about four 
miles distant from the village, held a small farm, 
valuable enough, however, to raise him above the 
class of persons entitled to receive medical aid 
gratuitously. One of his daughters— Marianne, a 
girl of about eighteen or twenty years of age— was 
seriously ill I had prescribed for her, and I 
called a few days after to see how she was getting 
on. As I entered the house I saw several members 
of the family sitting round the fire in the kitchen. 
They looked up, but did not move from their 
seats, or shew any of that politeness which one 
meets with usually even in the houses of the 
poorest. 1 thought their conduct strange; how- 
ever I inquired how the girl was. No answer. 
So I asked again : ‘ How ’s Marianne to-day ?’ 

‘ Umph !’ said the father in a gruff voice without 
looking up. ‘Not much better.’ 

* What ! ’ I said ; ‘is there no improvement ? ’ 

* ^rra a bit ! ’ was the reply in the same sulky 
tone. 

‘How’s that?’ I asked. ‘Did she take the 
medicine ? ’ 

Again no answer. I repeated the question. 

‘Troth and she did not, doctor,’ the father 
replied with emphasis. 

‘ And why was that ?’ I inquired. 

Then Mulloy rose up, and with an expression of 
indignation on his facd he said: ‘Biddy, fetch 
out that cat.' 

Biddy did as she was told— at least she opened 
the door of a cupboard that was in the wall, and 
there bounced out of it something like a half- 
roasted hare ; an animal without a bit of fur on its 
body, and of a dull patchy slate-colour. As it fled 
with something between a yell and a mew across 
the floor and out of the house, old Mulloy pointed 
sternly towards it and said : ‘ No ! by the blessing 
of Providence we tried your powders upon the cat, 
or that ’s the way our ilarianne would have been 
this day, if she had taken what you sent her !’ 

Sometimes the error is in tlie opposite direction. 
If the medicine is approved of, it will often be 
given to any other member of the lauiily who 
happens to be unwell ; such trifling considerationa 
as age, sex, or even the nature of the sickness 
bciu'’ set aside. I remember the case of an old 
woman who was suflering from a chronic affection 
of the throat. I had given her a large bottle lull 
of, fortunately, a very innocent jjrcparation, a tes^ 
spoonful of which was to be taken when the cough 
was troublesome. There was enough of the medi- 
cine in the bottle to have lasted lor a montli. 1 
was therefore somewhat astonishe<l whe^ two days 
after, her daughter appoai'cd at the dispen^ry, 
and setting down the empty bottle, lequestod that 

it might bo refilled. . j i ♦ t 

‘It has not begun to operate yet, doctor, she 
observed ■ ‘ which mother thinks is strange, for she 
has give it every fair play ; she has took it morn- 
ing, noon, and night since you sent it. Sorm a. 
bite she ates but she drinks the mixture with it. 
She supped it with her broghen and took it in 

her tay ! ’ r i. 

, This is an instance of a practice common enough 
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of wing the medieiae received, in a way never the clergyman was unwell, she wrote to him as 
intended by the doctor. I shall give another follows; 

example of a somewhat different kind. « Reverend Snt— Being informed that you are 

One monung I remarked that them wm an j liberty of writing, lest it should 1^ 

unusually larae number of persons in the waiting- j^g gu^gcnber fears a case of fever, in the hopes 

room of the dispensam many of them hue bloom- experience of a typhus-fever patient niay 

mg g^rls, who looked as unlike persons requiring acceptable In the year 1865, Ann Smart suf- 

^ • oy T 11 r +1,^ fered under typhus fever for eight weeks ; the 

What do you want, Maggie .1 asked of t e j^^^dy raged unabated; patient hot as fire within, 

presented herself. extremities cold as ice ; Ilr M in constant 

Mother sent me, she saul, dropping a cour .esy, attendance ; took none of his medicine, but paid 

•‘for a coup c of doses of oil ; and she handed me ^ stood by ; 

a small bottle, y'bich I tilled. likew'ise a bowl of butter- milk qualified wdth two 

.‘A partsofwater. Alternate spoou/uls supported the 
little oil, doctor It you p la^o Well castor-oil is ^ TreatmeU was sue 

be used as an article of diet. So I filled each of 'J ’ 7 ^“ ^ i ? ’ 

tbe bottles with the oil, wondering much what sort ‘Y f, may be spared to lulhl the 

of epidemic this was that seemed to have at once f the prayer oi sub- 

attacked so many families. Next Sunday, on 

coming into the village church the mystery was In w'hat tendency of our nature this distrust of 
solved. There was an unmistakable odour in the what is professional has its origin, I shall not 
air, and the unusually sleek hair of many of the inquire. Evidence of such a feeling is common 
boys and girls bore witness to the use the oil had enough, at least among a large class of iiersous in 
been put to. The next dispensary day there was ICilmany dispensary district. 

^uite a crowd in the waiting-room, evidently want- I give another instance. A patient of mine — 
ing oil. I was prepared for this, and announced poor old Tom Jackson — was ill of dropsy, Ilis 
that no persons should I’eceive castor-oi] who did | friends did not think well of my method of rleal- 
not require it for their own use, and that as this ing with the case. In a neighbouring town there 
was a medicine for internal and not external use, | was one Peter Plain, who kept a small simp, in 
the applicant must mvallow it in mu presence, which tea, tobacco, some drugs, paints, garden- , 
One lialf of my visitors left the waiting-room that seeds, and rat-})oison were sold. Dr Plain ho 
day without coming into the dispensary to see me ; was called, though he had no claim to such a 
and as they passed the window, I could perceive designation except what was derived from selling 
that in spite of their disappointment they enjoyed quack medicines and rat-poison. To this person 
the joke. poor Jackson’.s friends went and exi>lained the 

Tliere is one idea that any physiedan taking syniptoms of the disease, the worst being, as tliey 
charge of the dispensary district of Kilniany said, want of sleep. To remedy this, ‘ br ’ Plain 
would do well to get rid of — I mean the notion gave them a box of opium }>ills, a number of 
that he will be thought to understand his own which they administered on returning home. In 
business better than his unprofessional neigh- the middle of tlio night I was called nji to see 
bonrs. (^Miite the contrary. The doctors bidtles Jackson, who they told me was dying. T per- 
will probably be submitted to the clergyman for ceived at- once that the man had been poisoned, 
approval, the parson’s doctrines inileed being in and on asking what he had taken, the remaining 
return laid before tbe doctor to decide wbether i pills were shewn to me. i did all I could to 


they arc orthodox, if he will take upon himself 
such an office. But questions both of divinity and 
medical science will have eventually' to be decided 
by old Mrs Featherstone, ‘ I would like to bear 
what Mrs Featherstone has to say on that point,’ 
is the remark when the Sunday sermon is thought 
to have contained any dubious statement of doc- 
trine. ‘Doctors is well enough, Mrs Walker,’ I 
happened to hear a woman remark to her neigh- 
bour, who was coming to the disponsai-y for the 
medicine her hnsband required — ‘ doctors is well 
enough when there ’s nothing sarious ; but I wad 
recommend you when he’s that bad, to do nothing 
till Mrs Featherstone has seen him.’ On anotlier 
occasion to the question : ‘ Has the doctor seen 
poor Biddy?’ the answer was: ‘Troth no, then; 
nor he won’t My daughter ’s too delicate for 
the doctor.’ 

The following letter, addressed to the clergy- 
marf of the pa'rish by a patient of mine, whose 
drong constitution had brought her safely through 
•an attack of typhus fever, will shew that this 
feeling of distrust is net confined always to the 
poorest class. Mrs Smart was well-to-do in the 


8 -ave his life ; gettiug rid of as nuu'li as jiossible 
of the poison by means of a stomach -]mmp ; hut 
the patient had been in a v'^ry weak .'md prostrate 
condition, and ho never rallied. Tliere was an 
inquest, the coroner’s jury bung e.nmposed of 
small farmers in the neighbourhood, wlio liap- 
peiied to hold some ratlier curious religious 
opinions. In the verdict they agreed upon, it 
was stated that no blame attached to Dr Plain, 

but that I, Dr M , was guilty of m.'inslaughtcr, 

j for using a horrible engine nowhere sauctioued in 
j Scripture ! 

j I have mentioned the ‘rod lino.’ Most of my 
j professional brethren in thi.s country, however 
I little given to speaking on other subjects, could, 

I I fancy, be eloq uent on this ; for the ' red line 
interrupts all a doctoFs plans and occupations ; it 
is sure to come uj»on him at the most unexpected 
times and in the most annoying manner. The 
dispensary doctor lives with the red line like 
the sword of Damocles ever hanging over him, 
with this dill'ercuce, that while the sword did not 
come down, the red line is perpetually doing so. 
You come in late in the evening, wearied with 


world, possessing and managing successfully one your day’s wmrk, and hungry, ¥”011 have been 
of the largest farms in the district. Hearing that looking forward to a comfortable dinner, the arm- 
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chair hy the fire, and a pleasant book ; but instead 
there is a red line upon the hidl^table ; or you 
have gone to bed and have fallen into your first 
sound sleep, when a thundering knock comes to 
the door, and before you are well awake you 
understand that the red line has arrived. Of 
course these red lines are necessary, but some- 
times they come under circumstances that would 
try the best regulated temper. I remember one 
dreary winter’s evening reaching home tired and 
wet ; it had been a bleak cold day, with showers 
of hail and rain mixed, and a cutting northerly 
wind. On coming into the hall, I saw the inevi- 
table red line, with ‘ Urgent ’ written on it. The 
place I was summoned to was five or six miles 
otf, and the road to it bad and hilly. There was, 
however, nothing for it but for mau and horse, 
tired as they were, to start at once. It was quite 
dark when I reached the house, a wretched hovel 
with but two rooms. I had had to leave my car 
some distance off and make my way to it ou foot. 
The father and mother aud some grown-up 
children were sitting round the fire as I entered. 

‘ How ’s Molly ? ’ I asked at once, for I was in a 
hurry to get home again. 

‘ Augh ! doctor tlear, is that you ? ’ they said 
‘ But you Ve got the sore night to come out ; you’ll j 
be starved wid the cowld,’ 

‘ Well, but how ’s Molly ? ’ I asked again. ‘ I ’d 
like to sec lior at once.’ 

‘Augh ! is it Molly I Troth, she’s bad enough, 
ami glad slie ’ll bo to see you, doctor. But take a 
sate at tin* lire, an’ just warm yoursol,’ said the 
nujtlier, offering mu the solitary chair the house 
possessed. 

‘ O no ; thank j^ou ; I can’t wait. 1 w’ill just 
see what ails Molly,’ I rejjlied, going towards the 
door of the laalroom.! 

‘Oil, she’s not there, doctor,’ they said ; ‘you’ll 
S(m; lou' after a bit,’ 

‘ Wliero in the world i.s she?’ I exclaimed. 
‘She ’s not uut .such a night as this ?’ 

‘ Troth tlien, she just is, doctor,’ wa.s the rejily. 
‘Sure, we never thought you VI come out this 
evening. But slie’ll be back in half an hour; she 
just went U}) a while ago to the luountaiu for a 
back-load of turf.’ 

Some weeks J tliink elap.sed before this affair 
began to apjioar to me in a comical light. 

Tliesc few anecdotes, as they are strictly true, 
may serve, so far a.s they go, as indications of 
characters .and mental peculiarities not nufre- 
quently t.) be met with amongst dispensary patients 
in the north of Ireland. When 1 came to lake 
charge of the Kihnany district, my predecessor 
was still in the place. I remember tlie evening 
before he left we walked up to the little cliurcli 
upon the hill, from which there was a good view 
of the country round. ‘There have been many 
changes here,’ be remarked, ‘since first I knew 


the iray aueceaeM practice which I have illus- 
trated rather than described, may excuse the 
dispensary deotor &om at least a portion of the 
blame. 


the place. And it’s not so very long ago either, the well-known sign and symbol of the sacred 
Would you believe it now'!’ he asked. ‘There dragon. To the left is a column of Chinese writ- 


was hardly a grave in tliat churchyard w'heu I 
came here, and see how full it is now ! ’ 

‘ True for you, doctor,’ tire sexton, who was 
standing near, remarked ; ‘ and you attended 
a’lnost every one of them ! You have not been idle 
since you came to us, doctor, that ’a certain ! ’ 
There wtis a twinkle in the old sexton’s eye as he 
spoke, and though ho kept quite grave, we both 
htughed heartily. But perhaps the dil&calties in 


MAGIO MIRRORS. 

Amono the most curious examples of ancient 
Chinese metal-work must be reckoned ‘magic 
mirrors,’ whose mysterious properties have puzzled 
even the learned and scientific for ages past. Both 
the Chinese and Japanese have long been famous 
for their mirrors, some specimens of which are to 
be seen in the Museum of the School of Mines in 
Jermyn Street, London ; but it is only a small 
percentage which possess, as the catalogue informs 
us, ‘the very remarkable property of reflecting 
from their polished surface the figure which is 
wrought upon Oui backJ 

Whether Chinese or Japanese, and whether 
indued with this magic power or not, the bronze 
mirror is usually circular in sbai)e, and from three 
to twelve inches in diameter, the face being highly 
polished; while the back is ornamented with 
various designs, embossed, inlaid, or engraved in 
tlie metal. So far there is nothing remarkable 
j about it ; and tliough very light and convenient 
for use at the toilet-table, it would not attract 
much attention ; but if the mirror be a ‘ magic ’ 
one, and held in the sunlight, with ils face 
towards a white wall or screen, it will reflect 
the vaiious designs graven on the back, which will 
ai)pear either as shadows upon a light ground or 
as lights upon a dark ground, altliough no 
scrutiny of the polished surface, however close, 
will enable one to detect the smallest trace of 
them there. The effect is extremely startling 
even to an educated person, and it is hardly 
wondcri'ul that the uneducated should he disposed 
to regard it as decidedly ‘ uncanny.’ One of the 
few magic mirrors now in Eurooe belongs to Herr 
Seulher, and is tlius described by the Qerinan 
writer Herr Carus Sterne. 

‘The mirror is of yellowish bronze, the face 
slightly convex, and covered with a thin coating 
of silvery-looking metal, which is very highly 
l)olished, and reflects with the utmost distinctness 
every object presented to it. The handle, also of 
metal, is covered with bamboo; and the whole 
thing is so extremely light aud comfortable to use, 
that as a hand-glass it is simply perfection. The 
back of the mirror is covered with design^f the 
usual description in low relief on a roughiy^anu- 
lated ground, which consist of a figure in tlie shape 
of a tiger, of the famous Chinese dragon Lung, 
resting beneath the shade of a brier in full 
blossom, uith a few bamboo-canes growing new. 
Above the head of the tiger are engraved certain 
characters, which stand out in much bolder relief 
than any other part of the design, and constitute 
the wcll-kuown sign and symbol of the sacred 
dragon. To the left is a column of Chinese writ- 
ing, probably a charm or the expression of some 
good wish; for a bronze mij-ror is a very usual 
present, aud is supposed to insure health, beailty, 
and happiness to the recipient. One belonging to? 
^ron La Grange, and described by M. Stani^ua 
Julien, bore the words c/mu, long life, and /ou, 
happiness.’ 

Herr Senther’s mirror, when held in the sun- 
shine as we liave described, reflects from its 
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and the rest of the 
gjwt dialfaicitness j the figures, which 
It must we engraved on the hach, 

n|)^ringf w a shaded background, 

Ibe C&ineiiie these toys ThSou-Kouang-Kten, 
*mirroin widdh let the light through;’ and as 
which exhibit this phenomenon 
in oe^fe^dil are worth from ten to twenty per 


has proved a series nf exj^erimeptSi t oo long to 
detail here, that the reflections are cansed bjr 
certain impercep^ilfle ineqiUalitieB in the cumture 
of Ihe polished surface. No thick mator reflects 
the design on the badfe; hot one of the man;^ beau^ ; 
tifnl minrors exhibited at the National Exhibition 


cent inbre than the others, the workmen are not 
at ail anxious to enlighten either foreigners or 
even their own countrymen as to the way in 
which it is produced. Accordingly, there is little 
trustworthy information to be obtained from 
Chinese writers on the subject, thougU variop 
theories have from time to time been advanced in 
explanation. 

It is only quite recently that the mystery 
respecting them has been solved, and this perhaps 
because people have experimented upon the 
various ways in which the mirrors might he 
manufactured. It has been found that there are 
several methods by which it is possible to cause 
differences in the reflection from a metal surface, 
which shall he visible only in the reflection 
and not as directly detected by the eye. It is 
found that designs etched, engraved, or stamped 
on a plate of metal, and then rubbed down and 
polished till they have entirely disappeared from 
sight, will still come out in the reflection ; and a j 
similar result has been obtained by tracing a j 
design with transparent varnish on the back of a I 
plate of glass. Old coins c.xhibit analogous appear- 
ances ; and most collectors know tliat old worn 
specimens, if placed on a metal plate in the dark, 
and brought to a red-heat, will exhibit the 
design and inscription which had jtreviously 
become obliterated. A brass-worker who had 
heard Professor Pepper lecture on this subject at 
the Polytechnic, brought him some, time after- 
wards an imitation of a magic mirror made by 
himself. He had taken a plate of common brass, 
and stamped it with an engraved die three times, 
in exactly the same spot, polishing it down again i 
•each time ; and after the thir<i operation, the | 
design, though not to be detected by any method 
of direct examination, yet came out plainly in 
the reflection. Both Sir David Brew'ster and Sir 
Charles Wheatstone were of opinion that the 
phenomenon of the magic mirror w'as produced 
in some such W'ay as this, and that the figures on 
the back were merely used for the purpose of 
making the observer deceive himself, and had 
absolutely no connection with the reflection. This 
theory, however, is now upset by the discovery 
of a remarkable fact first observed by Professor 
Atkinson of Japan — namely, that a mark made 
with a blunt nail on the back of one of llicse 
mirrors, though producing no visible effect upon 
the polished face, was yet reflected as a bright line 
on the screen, when the mirror was held up in 
the sunshine ! 

Japan is, even more than China, the land of 
mirrors ; and as mirror-worship forms part of the 
popular religion, and plays so important a part in 
thh national life, it might be thought there would 
‘be little difficulty in investigating their ‘magic’ 
properties. But this is not the case ; for the 
Japanese seem to know less about magic mirrors 
tlian any one else, and are apparently ignorant as 
to hew the effect is produced. Professor Ayrton 
has, however, successtuily solved the mystery, and 


of Japan in 1877 did so in the slightest de^ee ; 
yet the patterns were not less vfell executed than 
on inferior specimens ; hut the mirrors were far 
thicker, and their surfaces much less convex. On 
further investigation he fbund that in order to 
give the desired amount of convexity to their 
mirrors, the Japanese place them on a hoard, face 
uppermost, and indent the surface with a blunt 
iron called a ‘distorting rod.’ Several series of 
scratches are made in different directions, the 
mirror being during the operation visibly concave, 
though eventually becoming convex. The metal 
receives w'hat is technically called a ‘hackle,’ and 
springs hack again so as to become convex directly 
the pressure of the rod is removed. Naturally, the 
thicker parts of the metal would ho less impres- 
sionable than the thinner, and might even not 
spring hack at all, hut remain concave. After 
being polished w'ith whetstones and charcoal, to 
remove all trace of the scratches, the face is finally 
rubbed over with a mercury amalgam. 

We mu.st confess that, even with the proof 
before us, it does seem marvellous that inequalities 
so small that the eye entirely fails to detect them, 
should be able to cast upon the screen such sharp 
and clear reflections as are witne.ssed in a good 
specimen of the magic mirror; but so it un- 
doubtedly is ; and the phenomenon receives 
further confirmation from Professor Ayrton, who 
thus concludes his lecture : ‘ It appears then, 
contrary to what i.s corauvonly believed, that the 
magic of the Eastern mirror results from no subtle 
trick on the ])art of llm maker, from no inlaying 
of other metals or hardening of portions by stump- 
ing, but merely arises from the natural property 
possessed by certain thin bronze of buckling under 
a bending kress, so as to remain strained in the 
opi>OvSite directions after the stre.ss is removed. 
And this stress is applied partly by the distortiiig 
I rod, and partly by tlie subsequent polishing, which 
in an exactly similar way tends to make the 
thinner parts more convex than the thicker.’ .So 
them, as often as not, the ‘magic’ properties 
which have caused so much perplexity may be, at 
least in Japan, ^the result of pure uucouscious 
accident. 


LOVE’S CALL. 

Sht lender stars sedate and sweet 
Kound wofiry Earth’s pale pillow press ; 

Eight cloaks her at tlie golden feet, 

And they are shod with silentness. 

Tranced in a weird coloasal dream, 

The mountains shadowy arms outfling ; 
Around, the silent forests gleam. 

And every leaf is li.stening. 

What distant call ? What sudden-stirred 
Echoing thrill from breast to brow 
Was it the nightingale I heard ? 

Or was it, best beloved, thou ? 

EuAmrxi^ DxrTScn. 
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TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS. 

There are two proverbs which seem to be a 
distinct contradiction of each other — ‘ Delays are 
dangerous,’ 'Tliere’s luck in leisure.’ Both pro- 
verbs, however, are true, according to the circum- 
stances in which they may respectively be applied. 
Sometimes, and more particularly when a sudden 
and unpleasant emergency arises, it may be safe 
and desirable to act with promptitude, or at all 
events not to procrastinate. On the other hand, 
tluire are occasions •when people should take 
matters leisurely, and avoid plunging into a 
course of conduct that only by some rare chance 
will prove successful. It is ’ ot easy to offer any 
advice on the subject. Tin- exercise of a sound 
judgment in relation to ordinary experiences will 
determine whether it is best to delay or to act 
on the spur of the luoment. 

Personally, we have always had an objection to 
put off time in following what appeared to be the 
line of duty, and on the Avhole feel that in the 
Jiggrogato more mischief is done by taking things 
lei.surely than by promptitude of action. Obvi- 
ously, procrastination is something more than 
the proverbial ‘ thief of time.’ 'Wa.sted energies, 
neglected opportunities, mental idleness, and gene- 
ral disorder of affairs, -resulting in a drojiping 
behind in the race of life, constantly rise up 
in accusation of the evil habit of putting off 
till to-morrow what could he and should be 
done to-day. Every one has duties to fulfil, and 
the most fortunate of mortals has need of sus- 
tained energies ; but energies are frittered away 
by small frequently occurring emergencies far 
more than by employing them vigorously in some 
really important matter. Figuratively speaking, 
when a wise man has a trouble which can be 
removed by promptitude, he loses no time in 
* taking the bull by the horns.’ 

How often do people drift into a sea of troubles 
just because clear decision and vigorous action 
have not been forthcoming at some critical mo- 
ment ! Even the typical wise man makes mistakes 


sometimes, and has brought the figurative ‘enraged 
bull ’ down upon himself ; only he, instead of 
crouching before it or attempting to fly, turns and 
‘takes it by the horns.’ He is not ashamed of 
owning his error. If he finds himself deceived in 
the purport of an engagement into which he has 
been entrapped — he it the hiring of a house, the 
partnership of a business, or any of the multitudi- 
nous arrangements which complicate modem life 
— if he finds he has entered on a disastrous course 
which admits of no remedy while it is pursired, he 
will at tlie sacrifice of anything except honour, 
extricate himself from it ■without delay. *1116 
unhealthy house, the inconvenient house, or the 
house too large and expensive will always prove 
a depressing influence, and will have to be given 
up sooner or later. If there are smoky chimneys 
and damp rooms, remedy them if you can ; if you 
cannot, don’t drift into a condition of chronic 
I discomfort for ■want of prompt action and tem- 
I porary sacrifice. To know when to make a sacri- 
I lice, and to he prompt in acting upon that kuow- 
j ledge, is a great secret of success in life. 

And now we ■would say a word on a very impor- 
tant theme. Young people often rush into matri- 
monial engagements with far too little understand- 
ing of each other’s disposition and tastes. If 
i longer acquaintance and more intimate knowledge, 

I instead of cementing the tie of affection, opens the 
eyes of cither of the pair to the incompatibility of 
tiieir characters, surely it is the trae.st honour to 
speak the frank word before the irrevocable voavs 
are taken. Though it is the duty of married 
people to bear and forbear, there are limits to 
human endurance which cannot bo passed without 
serious injury of many sorts ; and where incom- 
patibility is detected before marriage, there a 
great chance of its developing, not decreaaing 
afterwards. To break a matrimonial engagement, 
is a terrible evil to encounter i, but still it is better 
to make the eflbrt, than wifh eyes open to incur 
lifelong misery. 

We remember long years ago reading a quaint 
rhvmo, which we have never met with since. We 
tliink it ran thus ; 
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For every evil under the Bun 

There is a remedy, or there is none ; 

If there is one, try and find it ; 

If there isn’t — never mind it. 

Though, to indulge in vain regrets for the inevi- 
table may be weak, and even sinful, it may on 
the other hand be a proof of moral strength, and 
the very exercise demanded of us — to resist evil 
by the means within our reach. It is true that 
Bodal life in the present day is exceedingly com- 
plicated, so that it is perhaps more difficult to get 
out of a wrong groove than it was a generation 
back ; but that is no reason why the attempt should 
not be made. Letting things ‘drift’ — a favourite 
axiom with many people — often leads to the 
wreck of fortune. Of course there are times when 
the most energetic must exercise patience, and wait 
for the turn of that ‘tide’ which they wish to 
‘take at the flood.’ But the really energetic are 
vigilant even when inactive, and generally speak- 
ing, they do not have to wait very long for their 
rtnnities. 

e heard a story lately which interested us 
greatly, as a striking instance of ‘ taking the bull 
hy the horns,’ As the consequence of an unfortu- 
nate speculation, a family was suddenly reduced 
from affluence to penury. The blow was a terrible 
one, and for a brief period the whole family 
seemed paralysed ; but it W'as the noble-hearted 
wife who first roused lierself, and bravely pre- 
pared to act with decision. The only pittance 
which remained was less than a hundred a year, 
and this for people who had been accustomed 
to horses and carriages, and to fare sumptu- 
ously every day, and with seven children to feed 
and to clothe ! Of course the father looked out 
for employment which should in some measure 
re-establish his position ; but fortunes are not 
re-made in a day or a year ; and bis wife, deli- 
cately reared and accustomed to a large establish- 
ment, resolved as a first step to discharge every j 
one of their servants. ‘We have health and we j 
have hands,’ she said ; or at anyrate used words | 
to that effect in speaking to her children! * We 
must work ; and what we do not know how to do, 
we must learn.’ 

Of course the first thing was to remove to a 
small house, one only just roomy enough to con- 
tain its several inmates. But not even a ‘ general 
servant’ accompanied them. A frugal system of 
diet was adopted, in which we believe oatmeal 
played a considerable part, and every purchase 
was made in the cheapest market, I’his rare 
lady had a horror of debt and a horror of 
pauperism, though she had not the ungrateful 
ride which would have made her decline all 
elp offered to her children. They were helped 
to help themselves in more ways than oue ; and 
when the darkest days were over, and the ‘silver 
lining ’ of the cloud began to shew, there is good 
reason to believe that she felt more of the good 
that had been hidden in the trouble. After all, 
the time was not so sad as it seemed. We 
nsay be pretty sure that it sifted friends in a 
wonderful manner, and that it was found that the 
true and the loyal were to be met with in all 
classes. Some acqnairitances of course dropped off ; 
but it is doubtful if adversity tests friendship more 
than does prosperity. The rich and happy are 
much envied, and 'sometimes slandered; but the 
best feelings of the best people are generally 


I drawn forth towards those in trouble. We fancy 
too that the brave lad^ of whom we are writing 
did not allow herself to be ashamed of her 
poverty. If people whom she had visited in 
other ^ays on equal terms, drove up to her door, 
we imagine she received them in her little parlour 
without any lachrymose manner ; though perhaps, 
if very busy starching or ironing, she kept them 
waiting a few minutes, making due and truthful 
apology for doing so. Under such circumstances, 
it is very likely that her hand, though rough and 
hard from hoiusehold work, was pressed with more 
than usual warmth by delicately gloved fingers. 

Now, if that wife had been content to sit 
bemoaning her helplessness and misfortune, while 
appealing right and left for aid, what an inferior 
position would she now be in ! not only in 
reference to worldly affairs, but in regard to the 
estimation of her character. Besides, eneiw is 
very contagious, and hers must not only have 
cheered her husband in his trouble, but must have 
been communicated to her children. The constant 
occupation too was the very best thing for them 
all ; it left no time for mere fretting ; and probably 
natural fatigue from physical exertion prevented 
.anxious tljoughts from keeping them awake at 
night. No doubt our heroine wjis very glad when 
brighter days dawned again, and she could return 
to more congenial occupations than sweeping rooms 
and lighting fires ; but we believe 'she would do 
just tlie same as before, should the same terrible 
occasion recur. 

Perhaps it is only when we are somewhat 
advanced in life that we see with any clearness 
of mental vision the ‘ uses of adversity.’ It is 
when we can look back on the sundry beginnings 
and endings of things — on the compieteii careers 
of the successful — and on the ultimate triumph of 
good over evil in the multitude of cases within 
our knowledge, that we begin to perceive how 
necessary trials to be encountered and difiiculties 
to be overcome are to the strengthening of 
character and the development of the human 
being. 


THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 

CHAI’XKR III. — THE CHAMOt.S-HUNTEKS. 

Early the next morning ihc door of the little 
mountain cottage grated on its hinges, and Mr 
Seymour entered the small apartment, eagerly 
welcomed by Walter, who ran forward to meet 
him. 

‘ What ! you are up already, my boy, and as 
fresh and lively os if nothing had happened ! ’ 
said he, ‘ I fully expected to find you knocked 
up and ill after all the exertion and fatigue of 
yesterday; but I am glad to see that you are 
so much stronger than I gave you credit for. 
How is your back though, Walter? Don’t the 
wounds made by the vulture’s claws pain you 
very much ? ’ 

‘ They were very sore last nig^t sir,’ replied the 
boy ; ‘ but father bound them up nicely for me, 
and says they will be quite better in a week.’ 

‘Delighted to hear it. But where is your 
father ? I don’t see him.’ 

‘ He is outside sir, with Liesli the cow, that we 
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recovered through your kindness,’ replied Walter 
with a grateful look. , * She is the best cow in the 
valley.’ 

‘Ah, hero eomei- your father,’ said Mr Seymour 
with a smile, stej'ping forward to gnisp the hand 
which Toni Hirzel held out towards him, while 
thanking him in hearty but simple words for the 
kindness he had shewn to his boy. 

‘ Don’t mention it, my friend. What I gave to 
the boy was given *very willingly ; and he has 
richly earned not only that but a few francs more, 
which I am still owing him. But we will square 
accounts now. — Here Walter; there is forty francs 
for the old vulture which you captured so bravely ; 
and here is another sixty francs for the torn 
trou.ser.s and the knife you lost.’ 

With these words Mr Seymour counted out five 
briglit gold pieces on the table, to the wonderment 
of Toni Hirzel and his sou, neither of whom could 
utter a word. 

‘But sir,’ exclaimed Walter, finding his voice at 
last, ‘the vulture, the trousers, and the knife all 
put together are not worth twenty francs ! ’ 

‘They are worth more to me,’ replied the gentle- 
man; ‘and you must allow me to pay for them 
according to my opinion of their value. So make 
no more words about it, my boy, but put the 
money in your pocket. I hope it may prove 
useful to you.’ 

Tears started into Walter’s eyes. ‘O father.'’ 
ho e.xclaimed, ‘only look at all this money ! We 
shall be able to buy another cow and make twice 
as much cheese as we do now. We shan’t have to 
borrow anything from neighbour Friesluardt any 
more, and if everything goes on well, we shall sooii 
be able to build a house as good as his. It will 
be a blessing for you to have a comfortable home 
in your <dd age.’ 

But Toni Hirzel shook b'a head. ‘Don’t talk 
so fast, Ttiy boy,’ said he quietly. ‘That is a 
great deal more nutney than we. can think of 
taking. — Pray, take it back, Mr Seymour. Watty 
is quite right. Twenty francs will amply sullice; 
especially when you were so liberal towards liim 
yesterday.* 

‘ Very well, friend, so be it,' was the reply. ‘If 
you avon’t let me pay you tiie money as a debt, I 
hope you will allow me to give it to Walter as a 
present. I ’m sure you won’t object to that. He 
can save it till he’s a few years older, if he doesn’t 
require to spend it now ; so let the matter drop, 
unless you really wi.sh to annoy me.’ 

Seeing that Mr Seymour was in earnest, Toni 
Hirzel made no further objections, and lifted the 
money from the table. 

‘Well then, Walter, I will take care of this 
handsome gift for you until you are old enough 
to make a good use of it,* said his father, as he 
placed the money in a leather pocket-book, which 
he deposited in a secret drawer of the cupboard. 

* Rest there quietly,’ said he in a wliisper ; ‘ when 
I am dead and gone, it will be a nest-egg for 
Watty to fall back upon.’ 

Mr Seymour then rose to take his departure ; 
and before saying farewell, Walter asked and 
obtained leave to visit the friendly traveller soon ; 
but when he went to llosenlanibad three or four 
days afterwards, he found that Mr Seymour had 
received a letter from home, which had compelled 
him to take his immediate departure. 


The summer passed away ; autumn came, and 
stripped the leaves from the trees ; the first flakes 
of snow fluttered in the air ; the days were growing 
shorter, and the quiet and solitary valley took its 
turn in the changes of fortune which so frequently 
occur in the outer world. Although Toni Hirz^ 
was sober and industrious, he could not escape 
the common lot of humanity. He sustained a 
heavy loss at the beginning of winter in the 
death of his favourite cow. Soon afterwards, the 
severity of the weather drove from the raountams 
the wolves, which broke into the stable during 
the night and killed two of his five goats. 

These losses were serious to the poor man. The 
only property he possessed in addition to his cot- 
tage consisted of the cow and the goats, which 
supidied him with the barest necessaries of life ; 
and now he wa.s deprived of them almost at one 
stroke. It was hard to bear ; but by-and-by the 
recollection of the money which Mr Seymour had 
given him came as a ray of sunshine to Walter, 
wlio begged his father to take it and buy another 
cow. 

‘ No, Walter,’ was his reply. ‘ The money is 
yours. Mr Seymour made you a present of it, 
and it shall remain untouched until you are old 
enough to spend it for some good purpose. You 
arc too young and inexperienced yet ; so don’t say 
any more about it. Now that we have lost Liesu 
and the goats, we must bestir ourselves to do 
something else for a living, until the spring, when 
we may perhaps be fortunate with the chamois. 
There are plenty of chamois on the hills, and my 
gun on the wall there has brought down many 
a fine buck ! When spring comes, we ’ll go out 
together, and you will see that your father has 
still a firm hand and a sure foot.^ 

Tlie winter wore away by degrees. The warm 
south wind crept slowly through the valleys, 
'melting the snow from the mountain-sides, and 
calling into life hundreds of sparkling streams. 
Waterfalls foamed and thundered ; enormous 
masses of snow came crashing down from the 
mountain peaks ; while amid the noise and 
thunder of avalanches, the sun exercised its silent 
hut mighty influence, renewing the mountain 
greenery, converting the barren ground into a 
venlaiit carpet. The birds returned from their 
winter home, and again hurst into joyoius song ; 
and again the budding trees proclaimed that 
winter was over and gone. 

During the dreary winter-time the simple wants 
of the two mountaineers had been supplied by 
much toil and much privation, so that tlie return 
of the venial season was hailed with joyful 
acclamation. 

‘ It is time for us to he off now,’ said the hunter 
one morning to his boy ; and day after day, when- 
ever the weather was favourable, they might 
have been seen climbing the lofty mountain rang^ 
in search of game, sometimes not retmiiing to their 
little cottage for several days. At other times, 
however, after unspeakable trouble and danp^, 
they would return home in great glee, the father- 
bearing a large chamois slung across his shoulders, 
to be sold for a good ]»rice to the landlord of the inn, 

Toni was looked upon hy'all the country round 
as the best hunter in the district, and he was 
determined to maintain his t^putation. By the 
eqd of August, when the summer was approaching 
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iti «id, he had shot thirty chamois, and the best 
Of the season was still before him. 

‘Now Wattyv’ said he, *we most look out for the 
winter. , Wo Mve famously through the 

Ana made a little money ,* but 

thanks not onottgh yet for what we require, and 
w« nanstWodc away for some time still, before we 
get an xonch as will replenish our empty byre.’ 

* I will do all I can to help you, father,’ replied 
the hoy. ‘ I saw a track on the Wellborn yesterday 
that promises a finer buck than we have taken 
yet,’ 

‘On the Wellborn ! On which side ? ’ 

‘ On the glacier side, father. It is not so very 
difficult to get up there ; but I noticed that when- 
ever he was disturbed, the chamois went across the 
glacier towards the Engelhorn, and I ’m afraid it 
would be rather dangerous to follow him. There 
are cracks in the ice hundreds of feet deep, and 
how well we know that whoever falls into one of 
them would never see the light of day again !’ 

‘ That is very true,’ said his father thoughtfully, 
‘But we must have the buck at any risk. Do 
you know the spot on the glacier where he makes 
for the Engelhorn ? ’ 

‘Yes; it is quite at the top, where the ice is 
spread out like a sea.’ 

‘Well then,’ said the experienced mountaineer, 

‘ we must try and avoid following the chamois over 
the ice, and rather wait for him on the Engelhorn, 
and 'get a shot at him as he passes. You must go 
to the W^ellhorn, my boy, and drive him towards 
me.’ 

‘ Yes ; that will be the best, father,’ replied 
Walter. ‘ 1 thought of that myself.’ 

‘ Well then, let it be so. We must be off before 
daybreak to-morrow morning.’ 

Toni made the nece.ssary preparations the same 
evening; and long before the first beams of Sol 
were visible on the following morning, he left the 
cottage with his son. After a toilsome ascent of 
half an hour, they separated. The father turned to 
the left towards the steep and craggy Engelhorn, 
after he had described the exact ijoiiit towards 
which Walter was to drive the animal ; while the 
boy scrambled up the dangerous ridges of tlie 
Wellborn, to find the chamois, and drive it to the 
place where his father vras to lie in wait. 

‘Be very careful, Watty,’ said his father to him 
ere they parted ; ‘ don’t be reckless or fool-hardy.’ 

The boy promised to be watchful, and they 
separated, each to his own share of the toilsome 
and perilous undertaking. Taking advantage of 
the rocks and stones which marked the path of a 
former glacier, Walter reached the summit of the 
Wellborn without much difficulty, after an hour 
and a halfs climb. Taking u small telescopi; from 
his pocket, be peered anxiously across the field of 
ice which separated him from the Engelhorn, and 
descried his father working his way cautiously 
along the edge of the glacier till he gained a part 
of the rocks that seemed to afford a possibility of 
climbing. He then had the satisfaction of seeing 
l^m sit down to rest. 

‘He has got just to the right spot,’ said he to 
himself. ‘ He must have seen the track. It is Just 
fifty feet from there that the chamois springs 
across a crack in th*e ice to get to the pasture 
higher up ; and when he once gets sight of him, 
father won’t let Mm escape. But first and fore- 
fnost, I must find the game, and start it across.’*, 


No sooner said than done. Clambe ring from 
rock to rock, id ways observant and wai 'dual, the 
resolute youth pursued his wa}’. Suddealy, how- 
ever, he stood stiU, and threw himsoll flat on the 
ground. 

‘ I thought 80— -there he is 1 * said he to himself. 
‘ I must work my way careif ally round to the right, 
and then Mghten him off with a tfhout’ 

Taking stealthy advantage of every rock that 
could screen him from observation, Walter raised 
his head now and then to make sure that the 
chamois had not taken fright and moved from 
the spot. When he had thus reached the right 
osition, he started to his feet and uttered a loud 
ulloo ! 

The animal was only about two hundred paces 
distant It heard the shout, and saw the figure of 
the boy suddenly appear, and with a bound sprang 
down to the field of ice, which it crossed W'ith light 
and rapid strides. 

‘ Tiie game is ours ! ’ exclaimed Walter with 
delight. But his joy was premature. Whether 
the chamois scented the danger that lay in wait 
for it on the further side, or whether the creature 
saw that there wtis nothing to fear I'rom a boy who 
was without a gun, it suddenly 8to])ped, turned 
round and stamped impatiently two or three times 
on the ice, gazing at Walter the while. Descend- 
ing the rocks carefully, Walter crossed the ice, and 
was allowed by the animal to approach within a 
hundred steps, when with a short shrill whistle it 
turned round, sprang two or three hundred yards 
farther on, and stood still as before, and ag.aiu 
gazed back at its jmrsuer. 

The courageous boy did not stop in his j)iu'suit. 
‘1 shall go on as far as it will be safe,' thought he, 

‘ and at the worst 1 can easily turn back.’ 

The pursuit was accordingly renewed, and lasted 
in this way nearly an hour. If the lad couM 
only keep the animal from turning off to the 
right or left, it would he sure to come at last 
within gunshot of his futlier. , 

. The c-hamois, followed by its pursuer, was 
approaching nearer and nearer the small j>atch of 
grass which it was accu.stumcd to visit, ami was 
already within fifty yards of it, when the animal 
.suddenly .stopped, gate a tremonduus sj>ring to 
the. right, fled across the glaciei with the speed of 
an arrow, and was out of sight in an instant. 

‘ He must have seen iatlier, or else scented 
him,’ said Waller to himself. ‘Our trouble is all 
in vain for to-day, so I must go acquaint father 
with the result.’ 

A few niinule.s brought tlic lad to where hi.s 
father was awaiting tlie appearance of the buck ; 
hut Walter saw at once that the older sportHumri 
was aware of wliat hatl happened. His father 
beckoned to him to be silent, and pointed to a 
small green sf)ot above the steep sides of the 
Engelhorn. Turning his eyes in that direction, 
Walter recognised the chamois standing on the 
scrap of meadow. 

‘ Now we ’ve got him,’ whispered his father. ‘ I 
saw you driving him along this way, and started 
him up there on purpose. I have watched the 
.spot carefully, and as the buck has been in the 
habit of feeding there, I felt sure he would make 
for it as soon as he saw me. But we’ve got 
him now. He can’t take the steep sides of the 
mounlaiu, and we ’ve cut off his retreat ; so come 
along, my boy, as fast as you can.’ 
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Following his father hurriedly over the ice, they 
soon reiiched a i>olnt from which they could get a 
good view of the chamois. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a large chasm iu the ice lay right befom 
them, and stopped their progress, The chainois 
had cleared it ; hut it tms quite beyond human 
strength and agility. 

* We can’t get across here, father,’ said Walter in 
a whisper ; ‘let us try and find some other way.’ 

‘,We can’t find a better spot than this,’ replied 
his father, examining his gun. 

‘ But what ’s the use of shooting him 1 What ’s 
the good of a dead chamois if we can’t get 
him 1 ' 

‘ When he ’s once dead, boy, we ’ll soon find 
some means of getting at him,’ was the answer. 

‘ A board laid over the crevasse will be an easy 
way of recovering the venison.’ 

‘But we haven’t got a board, father.’ 

‘That we ’ll see about. Just stand on one side, 
Watty ! ’ 

The hunter cocked his gun, took aim for a 
moment, and was going to fire, when he turned 
suddenly pale and dropped his arm. 

‘ What’s the matter, tatlior I Uo you feel ill ? ’ 
inquired Walter witli anxiety. 

‘No,’ replied the huntsman; ‘but it seemed 
as il the ice was giving way just as I was going to 
fire. But it can’t be,’ he continued, stamping his 
foot ; ‘ the ice is solid and firm enough.’ 

* Let us go Ikuiio, fatlier,’ implored Walter, ‘ I 
feel a presentiment that something will happen. 
Come home now, and we can try for the buck 
to-morrow.’ 

But the old mountaineer had in the meantime 
become self-possessed again, and again raised his 
gun to fire. Just as lie pulled the trigger, how- 
ever, his foot slipped; and with an exclamation 
of horror, U'alter saw him car'-ied rapidly towards 
the rift in llie ice ami suddeaiy disappear. With 
the recoil of the g n the hunter hud lost liis 
balance on the slippery ice, and at the same 
moment that his shot struck the chamois, he was 
hurled into the ‘ rift.’ 

‘Father! father! father!’ screamed Walter, 
throwing himself on the ice, horror-stricken, 
and peering wihlly down the crevasse. ‘ Father, 

RIlOAlf ! ’ ! 


All was silent. Only a slight trickling, as if 
from sonic subterranenn stream, reached his ear. 

]'’or aev(*rul minutes the youth lay at the edge 
of the chasm paralysed with terror. AVhen lie 
recovered his consciousness, a feeling of alarm and 
di.stress overwhelmed him. He wept and wrung 
his hamls bitterly. 

‘Father!’ he cried again into the abyss that 
yawned beneath him — * Father, sjieak to me, for 
God’s sake 1 ’ 

A sudden thrill passed through his frame as a 
low murmur came up from the icy grave. He 
strained his ears to listen to the broken words. 
‘ I am alive, Watty,’ was the reply of the un- 
fortunate man ; ‘ but my ankle is out of joint, and 
one of my arms broken. I shall never see the 
light of day again.’ 

A cry of mingled Joy and agony hurst from 
"Walter’s lips. 

‘Don’t be afraid, father,’ he exclaimed. ‘You 
shall be rescued, with God’s help! Have you 
got your bag witli you V 

‘ "x es ; but my bottle is broken,’ 


‘Weill then, take mine. I’ll lower it down, 
with a cord,— -Have you got it ? ’ 

‘Yes* was leehly answered. ‘I can ItoM oat 
now for a ahl<w the cold strike me.* 
‘Oonri^ I ran down to the ylUsask . 


and gat tiie neighhottti: and shepherds to ooc^ 
with rbpM arid pol^ Tiy to nold out for a 
coa^e of lioar% and with , we help of God, you 
shall be saved.’ 

‘Ay, ay, dear hey,’ was the faint reply; ‘I 
will try to be patient till you come back: ; ’ and 
with a Qod-speed, Walter hurried off to rouse the 
neighbours to the rescue. 

It was a dangerous Journey that the brave 
boy undertook for his father’s rescue ; hut 
courage, and the agility wliich is acquired by 
those who are accustomed to the mountains from 
childhood, enabled him to reach the valley in 
a wonderfully short time. Pale as death, with 
hands bleeding, and clothes torn to shreds, he 
rushed to the inn, which was the nearest spot 
where help could be found. His appearance 
naturally created consternation ; and in answer 
to the numerous questions addressed to him, he 
related in a few oreathless words the dreadful 
accident which had befallen liis father. A score 
of stalwart hands were instantly ready to rescue 
the unfortunate man from his dreadful position ; 
the landlord of the inn ordered ropes, poles, and 
Ladders to be got in readiue.ss, and meanwhile 
pressed refreshment on the well-nigh exhausted 
youth. Moments were precious ; but ere long the 
party reached the scene of the disaster, when 
Walter, leaning over the edge of the cleft, cried 
to his father, and was answered. 

‘ Yes, I 'm still alive ! ’ replied the mountaineer, 
in weakly tone,s ; ‘ but I am almost frozen to death, 
and in dreadful pain. IMake haste and help me, 
if you can, for I ’m losing my senses.’ 

‘ Do vn with the rope !’ shouted the landlord, who 
had himself come with the party. — ‘ Look out, 
Hirzel ! Place the loop over your shoulders and 
undt'f 3 ’our arms, and try to draw it tight. There 
are j»lenty of strong anus here that will soon get 
you up.’ 

The rope having been made fast to an iron 
stanchion driven into the ice, the looped eml was 
lowered away into the chasm ; but no sign was 
mjwle by Hirzel that he had obeyed the directions, 
and fastened it round his body. 

‘ Father, why don’t you make haste i ’ e.xclaimed 
Walter in agony. 

But there was no answer. 

‘He must have fainted at the last moment,’ 
said the landlord ; ‘ and if so, then maj’^ God have 
mercy upon him, for not a living creatine could 
venture such a depth ! ’ 

‘J will venture it!’ exclaimed Walter, seizing 
the rope. But twenty hands held him back. 

‘ Let me go ! ’ he cried. ‘ I must save my father ! ’ 
and breaking loose with a .sudden effort from the 
men who surrounded him, the courageous youth 
seized the rope and di.sappeared in sight of hia 

horror-stricken compaiiiou.s. 

A few terrible moments passed, when a shout, 
from below wa-s suddenly heard, and the cry ‘AH 
right, i>ull an-ay, friends ! sent a thrill of joy 
through every lieart, 

‘Pull steallily, my men,’ cried the good land- 
lord ; ‘ but pull as if your own Kvea depended on it. 
—I can see them now ! ’ exclaimed he, gazing 
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1i» ^Jomy *Miml t^ms to hsro 

judt As I but Watty baa fattened 

rope roM>4 bim fecnrely. Pull away j th^ 
will be ot the top in a few seconds I * 

Enooura^ bv saecese, the men redoubled their 
efforts, and bad soon the satisfaction of lauding 
father and sou safely on the ice. 

A rough kind of stretcher having been hastily 
made of poles and ropes, the wounded hunter was 
ltdd upon it and carried home ; and as there was no 
lack of stout hearts and sure feet, the journey 
was accomplished without accident. Alter setting 
bis broken limbs and binding up his woun^, 
the doctor, who had been speedily called in, 
expressed the hope that Ilirzel’s life would be 
saved, but he doubted very much if he would 
ever be able to climb the mountains for chamois 
again. Walter was thankful to find that his 
father’s life was in no danger ; and had himself so 
far recovered his equanimity as to be able to 
relate how he had rescued him from his icy grave, 
and how he found that the rope, instead of 
having reached the wounded man, had actually 
rested on a ledge ten feet above the place where 
he lay. Walter, who lelt devoutly thankful that 
his efforts had been so successful, \\ as overwhelmed 
with praises for his heroism. 

Nor was the chamois forgotten. The generous 
landlord had it brought down to the inn from the 
spot where it had fallen, and sent an ample equi- 


valent to Hirzel’s cottage. 


E U B B I S H. 

Most of the substance we cidl the rubbish of our 
houses finds its way sooner or later into the 
dust-bin, and thence into the dustman’s cart, 
which conveys it to the dust-contractoi's yard ; 
and there we are for the most part contented to 
lose sight of it. It is worthless to us, and we are 
thankful to be rid of it, and think no more of 
it. But no sooner does it reach its destination 
in the yard, than our rubbish becomes a valuable 
commodity. The largest cinders are bought by 
laundresses and braziers, the smaller by brick- 
makers. The broken crockery is matched and 
mended by the poor women who sort the heaps, 
that which is quite past repair being sold with the 
oyster-shells to make roads ; and the very cats are 
skinned, before their dead bodies are sent away 
with other animal and vegetable refuse to be 
used as manure for fertilising our fields. Nothing 
is useless or worthless in tlie contractor’s eyes ; 
for rubbish, like dirt, is simply ‘matter out of 
place.’ 

The term is an entirely correlative one ; what 
is rubbish to one parson under certain circum- 
stances, being under altered conditions extremely 
valuable to another. Gold itself is rubbish in 
the eyes of a man who is starving on a desert 
islqpd ; and the pearls which adorn a royal 
diadem and have made the fortune of the lucky 
finder, were probably felt to be worse than useless 
by the ])oor oyster, tormented by the presence of 
some particle of matter which he felt to be 
decidedly ‘ out of jikce’ within his sheU. Many 
a cook no doubt had washed the little fresh-watw 


bleak, a fish about four istchM long;, and hod 
thoughtlessly poured away the water afier the 
operation, before it occurred to the Ereudi bead* 
maker that the lustrous silvery sediment de- 
posited at the bottom of the vessel might be 
turned to account in the manufacture of artificial 
pearls, or pearl-boads. • 

It is indeed strange to consider how many of 
our most highly prixed adornments and our most 
useful and important manufactures are derived 
from our own and Nature’s refuse. The jet 
which brings in some twenty thousand pounds 
a year to the town of Whitby alone, is merely 
a compact, highly lustrous, and deep black variety 
of lignite, a species of coal less ancient in origin 
than that of the Carboniferous era which we 
usually burn. And coal itself, as we know, is 
merely the refuse of ancient forests and jungles, 
l)oat-mosse« and cypre.-sS swamps, uhich has been 
mineralised in the course of ages and stored for 
our use in the bowels of the earth. Amber too, 
which is also used for ornaments, especially in the 
East, i.-. but the fossil gum or resin of the P mites 
surcinifer, large forests of which seem to have 
existed iu the north-east jwrtion of %vhat is now 
the bed of the Baltic. To the pine-tree this gum 
was certainly nothing but refuse, a something to 
be got rid of; but Nature, wlio rejects niithing 
however vile and contemptible, received it into 
her lumbei-rooni, her universal 8toreh<iuse, and 
after keeping it jiatieutly much more than the 
traditional seveu years, sends it out again, trans- 
formed .uul yet the same, to adorn the Eistern 
beauty, and to give enqdoyment to many a skil- 
ful pair oi hands. Bogwood, which like jet, is 
U8<‘d for biucelets, brooche.s, &a is merely oak 
or other Laid wood which has lain for years in 
peat-bogs or marshes, and has ac(juired its dark 
eolouTiiig trom the action of oxidised metal upon 
the taumu it contained. 

Turning, however, from N.iture’8 processes to 
those of man, we find that he is doing his best, 
however clumsily, to follow the thrifty example 
she sets him. For many and many a year no 
doubt the pine-tree shed its pomleii, iieeille-Iike 
leaves lu the Silesian forest-, and there they woio 
left to decay and turn into mould at tlieir leisure, 
until 1\I. P.aimeMitz st<irte<l a manufactory for 
converting them into forest-wool, which, besides 
being ellicacious in cases of ihonmatisin when 
applied in its woolly state, can also be curled, 
felted, or woven. Mixed with cotton, it has even 
been used fur blankets and w’earing appareL The 
ethereal oil evolved during the preparation of the 
w’ool i.s a useful medical agent, besides being 
bciviceable as lamp-oil and also as a solvent of 
cuoutclumc ; and even the refuse left when the 
leaves hu\ e yielded up their oil and wood, is not 
looketl upon as rubbish, but is compressed into 
blocks and used for firewood ; while the resinous 
niattcr it contains produces gas enough for the 
illumination of the factory. 

Tiuly, as one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, so one man’s rubbish is another man’s 
tieasure. ’l\’^hile the Russians export or simply 
waste all thrdr bones, other more thrifty people 
boil them, to extract their grease and gelatine ; 
convert them into charcoal, to be used in refining 




m 


^ass th«m on to taimer, to 1w maidi 
inw iaiife-haadles and a tlkoaaaiid atiior ooofal 
attides; or giiad them up to oti^ly phosphate 
lime for the furmef s crops. The commonest 
and roughest kinds of old glass are now bought 
up by a certain manufacturer, who melts them 
up, colours the liquid by a secret process of his 
own invention, to any tint he desires, and finally 
ours it out to cool in fiat cakes. These are 
token by the hammer into fragments of various 
size and shape, which are used to produce most 
effective decorations, such as might be introduced 
\vith advantage in many a now plain nnattractive- 
looking building. The cost of this variety of 
mosaic is less than that of any other, aud no 
doubt it will be extensively used as it becomes 
better known. 

Even such insignificant things as cobwebs are 
turned to account, not merely for healing cut 
fingers — Bottom’s sole idea as to their use — but for 
supplying the astronomer with cross-lines for his 
telescopes. Spiders’ threads have even been woven, 
though one cannot imagine where or how, except 
in fairyland, by fairy fingers, aud for fairy 
garments ; and among the curiosities whicli tra- 
vellers bring home from the Tyrol are pictures 
painted upon cobwebs, the drawing of which is 
perfectly clear* and distinct, with the apitler’s handi- 
work at the same time plainly apparent. High 
prices are charged for these strange works of art, 
and no wonder, for the cobweb paper — which 
resembles a fUiIfy semi-transparent gauze— looks 
as if it must be extremely unpleasant to draw 
U])on ; anil no doubt the eccentric artist fails many 
times before he succeeds in jiroducing a saleable 
article. But we may descend even lower than 
cobwebs in the scale of refuse', and still find that 
we have not reached the dead-level at which 
things become utterly worthless aud good for 
nothing. Nay, much that .-i sweetest and asso- 
ciated in our minds with ]u,\'ury and refinement, 
may now be produ cd from that which is in itselt 
most repulsive. For, while artificial vanilla can 
be made fiom the sap of the pine-tree, essence 
of almonds from benzine, and the del u ale per- 
fumes of woodruff and melilot from coal-tar, other 
scents as fragrant can be obtained from the uu- 
! savoury refuse of the stable. 

Perhaps there is nothing more iuterestiiig and 
instructivi , as shewing how the meaning of the 
word ‘rubbish’ varies, than the history of gas- 
making. To begin with: the coal wliicli yields 
most gas is what is termed ‘ cannel ’ coal, and 
is now worth from twenty-five to thirty shillings 
a ton or more ; %vherea8 fifty years ago, lielore the i 
introduction of gas, it was 'looked upon as almost 
worthless. In distilling coal for gas, a liquor 
is produced which for a long time was so great 
an inconvenience to the gas companies that they 
actually paid for permission to drain it into 
the common sewers, as the simplest way of get- 
ting rid of it. This gas-liquor contains"^ salts of 
aramonii^ together with naphtha and tar; and 
the tar is now made by repeated distillation to 
yield pitch, benzole, creosote, carbolic acid, the 
aubstauee known as paraffine, and aniline. It 
aeems strange now that these valuable products 
should ever have been thrown away as useli'sa ; 
still stranger is it to learn that we derive from 
one of these waste substances the whole series of 
beautiful colours called aniline dyes. Napliihaliuc 


I is ttuQliliuat te^tuojr by a mtrd 

tioa of, which u said that the |%htr^vinf 
ptcoperties of gas ram he enhanced foutMdL at a 
very trifling cost But the uses to whicn Ihe 
wfwte liquor of the gas-works may be put are not 
yet exhausted ; for not only is it turned to account 
itself, but combined with the slaty shales found 
among the coal, which were also at one time a 
source of perpetual annoyance, it yields alum — 
used in the manufacture of pa^r and preparation 
of leather ; copperas or green vitriol (sulphate of 
iron), used in dyeing, tanning, and the manufac- 
ture of ink and Prussian blue; and sulphurio 
acid. 

Rags are now recognised as such a valuable 
commodity that in some countries their export is 
forbidden by government; nevertheless, from one 
source or another the paper-makers of England 
alone import annually some eighteen or twenty 
thousand tons of linen and cotton rags, and collect 
large quantities at home. These rags are of very 
varying degrees of cleanliness, as may be imagined ; 
some of the English ones require no bleaching at 
all, while those of Italy bear away the jialm for 
dirt. Old sails are made into the paper used for 
bank-notes, so it is said, and old ropes reappear os 
brown paper ; but many other things besides ftax, 
hemp, and cotton are now used in the manufac- 
ture, and paper is made and remade over and over 
again. Not a scrap of paper need be wasted, for 
there are plenty ol persona ready to buy it ; aud if 
not good enough for remanufacture as paper, it can 
always be converted into papier-m^he, no matter 
what its colour or quabty. Cuttings of paper 
severed by bookbinders, pasteboard-makers, enve- 
lope-cutters, pocket- book-makers, and paper-hangers 
are readily bought up ; and so too are tons-weight 
of old ledgers and account-books by the papier- 
iihlclie manufacturer, together with old letters and 
any other paper-rubbish, giving a pledge that 
all shall be promptly consigned to destruction 
in his large vat ; and out of this heterogeneous 
assemblage he produces a substance so hard aud 
firm and durable that it has been suggested as 
suitable for making soldiers’ huts aud even ships. 
It is already put to u variety of uses, and is 
employed for ceiling ornaments, cornices, frames, 
mill-board, bulk-heads, cabiii-parlitioiis, piano- 
cases, chairs, tables, &c. One complete suite of 
]iapier-m3.che furniture inlaid with motber-of-pearl 
was made a few years ago for the Oueen ol Spain. 
Woollen rags are always saleable lor the jnirpose 
of being ground to powder, coloured, and used for 
flock-papers aud artificial flowers ; wJiile they may 
be re-manufactured, no matter how old tliey may 
be, and with a certain admixture of new wool, 
converti'd into a coarse kind of cloth largely 
exported to South Ame-rica 

We might go on in this way almost ad infinitum, 
shewing how one waste substance alter another 
has been taken up aud made into an impoilaiit 
factor in the social economy ; but enough has been 
said to prove that it is not so easy as it might 
seem at first sight to say with any certainty .what 
is rubbiali. Of this we may he sure— -the vfeqr 
men grow and the more they learn of Nature’s 
secrets, the le'is they will thi-ow away as useless. •, 
After all, Nature is the* great alchemist ; and - 
though necessity is sharpening our wits and mak- 
ing us very Jever at turning to account many a 
thing which our forefathers contentedly threw 








li eOO CHAMBEES’S JOUEKAL. ]| 

^ i #w»y, etill our b«Bt AflSnts look damsy by the 
i miie of honi, uud our niwA^^yords aud lumber-rooms 
; ><!» iHit xevuMvUi ulilidy receptacles compared 

the poet was in languiahing circumitances. In 
Ooto^r 1813, the oc^ynght of Oowpet’s poems 
^ was put up for sale among the London hooksellen 
in thirty-two shares. Twenty of the diaros were 
sold at two hundred mtd twedve poneds each. 
The work^ consis^g of two oistavo volttmes, was 
satisfactorily proved at the sale to net eight hun- 
dred and thirty-|oar pounds per sunam. It had 
only two years of copyright; yet this same copy- 
rignt produced the sum of six thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-four pounds.’ 

Coleridge, among his many speculations, started 
a periodical in prose and verse entitled The. 
TFatchtm% with the motto, ‘ That all might know 
the truth, and that the truth might make us free.’ 

He watched in vain ! Coleridge’s incurable want 
of order and punctuality, and bis philosophical 
theories, tired out and disgusted his readers, and 
the work was discontinued after the ninth number. 

Of the unsaleable nature of this publication, ho 
relates an amusing illustration. Happening one 
morning to rise at an earlier hour than usual, ho 
observed his servant-girl putting an extravagant 
quantity of paper into the grate in order to light 
the fire, and he mildly checked her tor her waste- 
fulness. ‘ La ! sir,’ replied Xauny, ‘ why, it ’s only 

IF ntrhmcH !’ 

‘ Stummering,’ says Coleridge, ‘is sometimes the 
cause of a pun. Some one was mentioning in 
Lamb’s preseuee the cold-lmartedncss of the Duke 
of Cumlierlaiid in restraining the Duchess from 
rushing up to the embniee of he,r son, whom she 
had not seen for a considerable tune, and insisting 
on her receiving him instate. “ Ilow honibly 
cold it was,” said the narrator. “ Ves,” sai<l Lamb, 
in his stuttering way ; “ but you know ho is the 
Duke of Cn-cum-ber-laiid.”’ 

Cottle in his Life of Coleridge relates the follow- 
ing amusing incident : ‘ 1 led the horse to the 
stable, when a fresh perplexity arose. 1 removed 
the harness without dillieulty ; but after many 
strenuous tdforts, I could not Remove the collar. 

Ill liespair 1 called for assistanci', when aid soon 
dri'W near. Mr Wordsworth brought his inge- 
nuity into exercise ; Imt after several unsuccesitul 
attempts, he relimpi.shed the achievement as a 
thing altogether impracticable. Mr Coleridge 
now tried his hand, but shewed no more groom- 
ing skill than his predecessors ; fur after twisting 
the poor horse’s neck almost to str.uigulation, and 
the groat danger of his eyes, he, gave up the task, 

1 pronouncing that the horde’s head must have 
grown (gout or dropsy 1) since the collar was put 
on ; for, he said, “ it was a downright impossi- 
bility for such a huge os frontis to pass through so 
narrow a collar.” Just at this instant a servant- 
girl came near, and understanding the cause of 
our con.steruation : “ La ! master,” said she, “ you 
don’t go aliout the work in the right way ; yoa 
should do like this when turning the collar com- 
jjlefely upside down, she slipped it off in a mo- 
ment, to our great humiliation and wonderment, 
each satisfied afresh that there were heights of 
knowledge in the W'orld to which we had not 
yet attained.’ 

We are told of Fielding’s Tom Jones, that 
when the work was completed, the author ‘ being 
at the time hard pressed for money, took it 
to a second-rate publisher, with the view of 
selling it for what it would fetch at the moment. 

He left it with the bookseller, and called upon 

■ , 1 ri 1 

' A5ir)fedl>'OfSS OF AUTHORS. 

1 TBROff i« dump an additional interest attaching 
to a Ibook when we know something of its author 
0® of the circumstances under which it was 
written. The knondedge that Milton was blind 
when he conceived the splendid imagery of JPara- 
dite Lost, adds one more wonder to that marvel- 
lous pro<luction ; and have we not from childhood 
pictured to ourselves John Banyan in his wisou- 
cell writing about the ‘Slough of Despond’ and 
the ‘ Shining Ones ’ in the Pilgrim’s Progress ? A 
number of incidents connected with the writing 
of weU-knoam books, and other facts and amusing 
stories aWt authors, have been brought together 
by the same pen which wrote Anecdotes of Artists. 
A few of these we append. 

Those who have laughed over the exploits of 
John Gilpin — and who has not? — will read with 

' interest tne following account of its origin. ‘It 
happened one afternoon, in those years when 
Cowper’s accomplished friend Lady Austen made 
a part of his little evening circle, that she observed 
him sinking into increased dejection. It was her 
custom on these occasions to try all the, resources 
of her sprightly powers for his immediate relief. 
She told him the story of John Gilpin — which 
had been treasured in her memory from her child- 
hood — to dissipate the gloom of the passing hour. 
Its effect on the fancy of Cowper had the air 
of enchantment. He informed her the next morn- 
ing that ebullitions of laughter, brought on by 
his recollection of her story, had kept limi waking 
during the greatest part of the night, and that he 
had turned it into a ballad,’ To Lady Austen’s 
suggestion also we are indebted for Cowpet’s poem 
of The rasfc. 

‘Johnson, the publisher in St Paul’s Glmreb- 
yard, obtained the copyright of Cowper s poems— 
which proved a great source of iiroftt to him --in 
the following manner. One evening a relation 
of Cowper’s called upon Johnson with a portion 
of the manuscript poems, which lie offered for 
publication, provided Johnson would publish them 
at his own risk, and allow the author to have 
a few copies to give to his friends. Johnson read 
the poems, approved of them, and accordingly pub- 
lished them. Soon after they had appeareil, there 
was scarcely a reviewer who did not load them 
with the most scurrilous abuse, and condemn 
them to the butter-shops ; and the public taste i 
being thus foolishly misled, the.se charming effu- 
sions stood in the comer of the publisher’s shop 
for a long time as an unsaleable pile. At length 
Cowper’s relation called upon Johnson with another 
bundle of the poet’s manuscript, which was offered 
and accepted upon the same terms as before. In 
this fresh collection was the poem of The Task. 
Not alarmed at the fate of the former publication, 
but^thoroughly assured of the great merit of the 
poems, they were published. The tone of the 

, reviewera became changed, and Cowper was hailed 

‘ as the first poet of the 'age. The success of this 
second publication set the first in motion. Johnson 
soon reaped the fruits of his undaunted judgnieut, 
and Cowper’s poems enriched the publisher when, 

Co 
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kiln next day for lus dec^on. The publislier Joimsoa} ^mMeni, Idlm^ and IwM dohnaoni 
heaitated, and requested another day for consider* Can you picture to youmelres the {lalfdMioa of 
ation : and at pactlna, Fieldioff ouered huu the oar hearts a« we m^oached his mansnMi I The 


tnamUKsnpt for twen^-five ponnda On his waj 
hotoe, Fielding neat Thomson the poet, whom he 
told of the negotiation for the sale of the mann* 


e going to ^ press, the Tom to the SeMkt, 
his old friena i^iohatdson. Mrs Williams, the 


whoM lie li(3 beijueathed a haudsoiue legacy j ‘ The fi’iend of the Prince of Orange rose, and 
to I'ach of Fielding’s soil'!.’ i roared hack to the Jacobite ; “ And I sir, spit 

There are some uniusing stories told of tlie two ] upon your James II. !” 

icridans, father and son. Sheridan— jirohahly ) ‘Jerrold, who had been listening to the uproar in 


Sheridans, father and son. Sheridan— jirohahly j ‘JerrolU, who had been listening to tbe uproar in 
with a view to improving the iinamial coiiditioii . silence, hereupou rang the bell, aud sliouted: 
of the family - was vei; (leiiroiis that his son Tom “ Waiter, spittoons ior two !” 
shoulil marry a ymmg l.idy of large fortune; but 1 ‘At an evening parly, Jerrold was looking at the 
lie knew that a M i*s (,'allaiuler had already won ! (lancers, when seeing a very tall gentleman waltz- 
his heart. The father expatiating on the lolly of j ing with a remarkably short lady, he said to a 
his son, at length broke out; ‘Tom, if you i friend near ; “Humph! there’s the mile dancing 
marry (.’aroline Callander, I’ll cut you olf with j with tlie milestone ! ” 


a shilling 1 ’ 


‘ Jerri>Id and some friends were dining once at a 


Tom looking malioiously at his father, said : tavern, and had a private room ; but alter dinner, 


‘ Then sir, you must borrow it 1 ’ 


the landlord, on the plea that the house was partly 


In a large party one evening, the conversation ' under repair, requested permission that a stranger 
turned u]>on young men’s uliowances at college, might take a chop in the apartment at a separate 
Tom dej lored tho ill-judging parsimony of many table. The company gave the required permission ; 


parents in that respect. 


and the stranger, a man of commonplace aspect. 


‘ I am sure Tom,’ said his father, ‘ you have no w'as brought in, ate his chop in .silence, and then 
reason to complain; 1 always allowed you eight fell asleep, snoring so loudly and discordantly that 
hundred pounds a year.’ the conversation could wdlh dilliciiity he carried 

‘ Yes, father, I confess you allowed it ; but then, on. A gentleman of the party made a noise ; and 


it was never paid I 


the stranger, starting out of his nap, called out to 


Hannah More and her sister visited Jjondon in Jerrold ; “I know you, Mr Jerrold - 1 know you ; 
1773 or 1774, and were the guests of (larrick. but you shall not make a butt of me I ” 

They were received with favour by Johnson, “'Then don’t bring your hog’s head in here,” was- 
Reynolds, and Burke. Hannah More’s sister has the instant answer ol the wit.’ 
thus described their lirst interview with Johnson : The following is a story of Sir Walter Scott’s : 

*We have paid another visit to Miss Reynolds; ‘The chemical phikwophers Ur Black and. Dr 
she had sent to engage Dr Percy — Percy's Col- Hutton were j*articular Iriends, though thei'e vfcas. 
lection, now you know him — (luite a sprightly something extiemely opposite in their external 
modern, instead of a rusty antique, as I expected, appearance and manner. Dr Black spoke with 
He was no sooner gone, than the most amiable the English pronunciation, ’and with punctilious 
and obliging of women, Miss Reynolds, ordered accuracy of expression. The geologist Dr Hutton 
the coainx to take us to Dr Johnson’s very was the very reverse of this ; his conversation 
own house. Yes, Abyssinian Johnson ! Dictionary was conducted in broad phrases, expressed with a 


morning. Fielding hastened to his appointment told the Doctor of all our rapturous exclamations 
with as much apprehension, lest the bookseller on the road. _He shook hw scientific head at 
should keep to his bargain, as he had felt the day Hannah, and said she was "a silly thing." When 
before lest he should altogether decline it. To our visit was ended, he colled for bis hat, as it 
the author’s great joy, the ignorant trafficker in rained, to attend us down a very long entry to 
literature declined, and returned the manuscript our coach ; and not Rasselas could have acquitted 
to Fielding. He next set off with a light heart himself more en cavalier.' 

to his friend Thomson ; and the novelist and the ‘ Dr Johnson’s wigs were in general very diabby, 

f >oet then went to Andrew Millar, tho gri’at pul> and their fore-parts were burned away by the near 
isher of the day. Millar, as was his practice with approach to the candle which his short-sighted- 
works of light reading, handed the roanuscrijU to ness rendered necessary in reading. At Streatham, 
his wife, who having road it, advised him by no Mr Thrale’s butler always had a wig ready ; and 
means to let it slip through his lingers. Millar as Johnson passed from the drawing-room, when 
now invited tho two friends to meet him at a dinner was announced, the servant would remove 
coffee-house in the Strand, where, alter dinner, the ordinary wig, and replace it with the newer 
tlie bookseller, with great caution, offered Fiidd- one ; and thio ludicrous ceremony was performed 
ing two hundred pounds for the mamiseriiit. The every day.’ 

novelist was amaml at the largeness of the offer. Everybody h.as heard of the ready wit of Douglas 
“Then, iny good sir,” said he, recovering liiinscdf Jerrold : the following arc a few specimens. ‘At 
from this uuexpecteil stroke of good fortune, “give [ a club of which Jerrold was a member, a fierce 
me your hand— the book is yours. — And waiter,” ] Jacobite, and a friend as fierce of the Orange 
continued he, “ bring a couple of bottles of your ' cause, were arguing noisily, and disturbing less 
best port.” Before Millar died, he had clearwl ' excitable conversationalists. At length the Jacobite, 
eighteen thousand pounds liy Tom Jones, out of a brawny Scot, brought his fist down heavily upon 
wdiich lie generously made Fielding various pre- the table, and roared at his adversary ; “I tell you 
sents, to the amount of two thousand pounds ; and j what it is sir — I spit upon your King William ! ” 
when he <lie<l, he beiiueathed a handsome legacy ‘ The fx’iend of the Prince of Orange rose, and 
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BtroJttg Scotch accent, which often heightened the 
humour of what he said. It chanced that the 
two doctors had held some discourse together 
upon the folly of abstaining from feeding on the 
testaceous creatures of the land, while those of the 
sea were considered as delicacies. Wherefore not 
eat snails ? They are known to be nutritious and 
wholesome, and even sanative in some cases. ^ The 
epicures of old praised them among the richest 
delicacies, and the Italians still esteem them. In 
short it was determined that a gastronomic experi- 
ment should be made at the expense of the snails. 
The snails were procured, fattened for a time, and 
then stewed for the benefit of the two philosophers 
only, who had either invited no guests to their 
banquet, or found none who relished in prospect 
the piice de rSmtatice, A huge dish of snails 
was placed before them. Philosophers are but men 
after all ; and the stomachs of both doctors began 
to revolt against the experiment. Nevertheless, 
though they looked with disgust on the snails, 
they retained their awe of each other, so that 
each conceiving the sensations of internal revolt 
peculiar to himself, began, with infinite exertion, 
to swallow in very small quantities the mess 
which he internally loathed. Dr Black at length 
shewed the white-feather, but in a very delicate 
manner, as if to sound the opinion of his mess- 
mata “ Doctor,” he said in his precise and quiet 
manner — “ doctor, do you not think that they taste 
a little — a very little green ?” “ Green ! ” vocife- 
rated Dr Hutton with a prefix we prefer to omit. 
“ Green indeed ! Tak* them awa, tak’ them awa ! ” 
And starting up from the table, the doctor gave 
full vent to his feelings of abhorrence. So ended 
all hopes of introducing snails into the modem 
, cuisine, and thus was shewn the fact that philo- 
|ieophy can no more cure nausea than honour can 
II set a broken limb.’ 

The following characteristic story of two * in- 
tellectual gladiators’ is related in A New Spirit 
of the Age : ‘ Leigh Hunt and Carlyle were once 
present amongst a small party of equally well- 
known men. It chanced that the conversation 
rested with these two, both first-rate talkers, and 
the others sat well pleased to listen. Leigh Hunt 
bad said something about the Islands of the Blest, 
or El Dorado, or the Millennium, and was flowing 
on in his bright and hopeful way, when Carlyle 
dropped some heavy tree-trunk across Hunt’s 
pleasant stream, and banked it up with philo- 
sophical doubts and objections at every interval 
of the speaker’s joyous progress. But the irre- 
pressible Hunt never ceased his overflowing anti- 
cipations, nor the saturnine Carlyle hi.s infinite 
demurs to those finite flourishings. The listeners 
laughed and applauded by turns, and pitted them 
against each other, as the philosopher of Hope- 
fulness and of the Unhopeful. The contest con- 
tinued with all that ready wit, that mixture of 
pleasantry and profundity, that extensive know- 
ledge of books and character, with their ready 
application in argument or illustration, and that 
perfect ease and good-nature which distinguish 
ea<!h of these men. The opponents were so well 
matched that it was quite dear the contest would 
never come to an end by victo^ on either side. 
But the night was far advanced, and the party 
broke up. They all sallied forth ; and leaving the 
close room, the candles, and the arguments beliind 
them, suddenly found themselves in presence qf 


a most brilliant starlight night. They all looked 
up. “ Now,” thought Hunt, “ Carlyle is done for ; 
he can have no answer to that — There!” he 
shouted. “ Look up there ! Look at that glorious 
harmony, which sings with infinite voices an 
eternal song of hope in the soul of man.” 

‘Carlyle looked up. The whole party remained 
silent, to hear what ne would say... They hegan to 
think he was silenced at last — lie was but mortal. 
But out of that silence came a few low-toned 
words in a broad Scotch accent And who on 
earth could have anticipated what the voice said ? 
“ Eh ! it ’s a sad sight” 

‘Hunt sat down on a door-step. They all laughed, 
then looked very thoughtful, then laughed again. 
Finally they hade each other “ good -night” 
betook themselves homeward with slow and serious 
pace. There might be some reason for sadness 
too. That brilliant firmament probably — we would 
rather say possibly — contained infinite worlds, 
each full of struggling and suffei’ing beings — of 
beings who had to die — for life in the stars may 
imply that those bright worlds may also be full 
of graves; all that life, like ours — our philoso- 
phers appear to have ignored Revelation in these 
thoughts — knowing not whence it came nor 
whither it goeth, and the brilliant universe in its 
great movement having perhaps no more certain 
knowledge of itself nor of its ultimate destituition 
than hath one of the suffering specks that com- 
pose this small spot we inherit.’ 

We must confess to a preference for Leigh 
Hunt’s spirit ; and with a few words of his on 
‘ Literary Localities,’ we conclude. He pleasantly 
says : ‘1 can no more pass through Westminster 
without thinking of Milton ; or the Borough with- 
out thinking of (chancer and Shakspeare ; or Gray’s 
Inn without calling Bacon to mind ; or Blooms- 
bury Square without Steele and Akenside, than 
I can prefer brick and mortar to wit and poetr)', or 
not see a beauty upon it beyond architecture, in the 
splendour of the recollection. . I once had duties 
to perform which kept me out late at night, and 
severely taxed my health and sjdrits. My jiath 
lay through a neighbourhood iu which ijryden 
had lived ; and though nothing could be more 
commonplaces, and I used to be tired to the lieart 
and soul of me, I never hesitated to go a little out 
of the way, purely that i might pass through 
Gerard Street, and so give myself the shadow of 
a pleasant thought.’ 

HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. 

CHAPTER in. 

Within little more than a month after his wife’s 
interview with Sir Charles Stopford, Gerald 
Rivers was duly instidled as station-master at 
Leaswood. Alice arrived a couple of days later 
by the evening train, bringing with her as general 
servant a girl of eighteen, whom she had hired iu 
London, and who knew nothing w-hatever of the 
antecedents either of her or her husband. In days 
gone by, Alice had been well known by sight at 
Leaswood Station, and to nearly every person in 
the neighbourhood for miles around, so that she 
was obliged to be very careful now in order to 
avoid recognition. When she went out in tho 
daytime, which was not very often, she wore a 
veil so thick that even her own sisters would 
have passed her unknowing who was behind it ; 
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wMle on those occasions when she took an 
after-dusk ramble with her husband, a veil of 
a thinner texture effectually shielded her from 
observation. 

Gerald had been, about a fortnight at his new 
duties when Mr Crewdson, his wife’s father, one 
day alighted from the train. He was a stout 
white-haired gentleman, who claimed the help of 
a thick cane when he walked, and whom his last 
attack of gout had left slightly lame. By the 
porters at the station,* the flymen and others, he 
was known as ‘Old Pepper-corn’ or ‘Old Fire- 
away.’ Some of the heat of his temper would 
seem to have imparted itself to his complexion, 
which was not unlike a boiled lobster in tint. 

‘ So you are the new station-master, eh ? ’ he 
said, with a sort of disdainful grunt, as he sur- 
veyed Gerald from head to foot 

‘ I am that person, at your service sir,’ 

‘ Humph ! I was quite satisfied with the man 
who was here before, and it was a tom-fool’s trick 
to send him away. I don’t suppose I shall be half 
as w’ell satisfied with you.’ 

‘ You have not given me a trial yet sir.’ 

‘Oh, we shall .soon put you to the proof. I 
hope you are a good hand at telegraphing.’ 

‘ Had I not been so, I should hardly have been 
here.’ 

‘ lliat ’s no answer. But let me tell you, young 
man, that your time here will be a very short one 
unless you attend properly to my telegrams.’ 

‘ 1 shall give them every attention.’ 

‘You had better do .so. Some of them are in 
cipluir, and with those you cannot be too par- 
ticular. An error of even a single letter might 
be of serious consequence to me. At whatever 
hour a message for me may arrive, you will lose 
no time in sending it up to my house by sj)ecial 
messenger. If yon attend to me properly, there 
will be a turkey for you at t^hristiuas ; but if you 
don’t, why then, the sooner you look out for 
another job the betu^r.’ 

‘It’s only papa’s grumpy way,’ said Alice to 
Gerald, when told of the interview. ‘He’s very 
obstinate, and will have his own way; but at heart 
he’s as good as gold, as you will one day discover 
for yourself.’ 

Next morning Alice went up to London by the 
early train, and drove at once to Sir Charles 
Stopford’s. It was just eleven o’clock, and he 
was still lounging over his breakfast. He wel- 
come<l bis god-<laughter warmly, and ordered up 
some fre.sh chocolate. 

‘ God-pa,’ said Alice at last, when she had told 
him all the news, ‘ is your broker — your man who 
buys and sells for you in the City — the same man 
that is employed by papa ?’ 

‘ No. r>ouclier is my man. Your father’s 
man is Siuimonds — a fellow that I don’t like at all.’ 

‘Then perhaps you won’t mind giving me a 
note to your Mr Boucher ? ’ 

‘ Why now ! A note indeed ! What kind of a 
note ? ’ 

‘ A simple note of introduction, stating that the 
bearer is Mr Crewdson’s daughter, and that any 
commission I may ask him to do for me must 
have the same attention as if it were for yourseli’ 

Sir Charles gave a long low whistle. ‘ Why now, 
you don’t mean to say that you are going to 
speculate ou the Stock Exchange 1 ’ 

‘ Why should I not do a little in that line as 


well as you or p^a?’ asked Alice with a smile. 
* When I used to act as papa’s secretary, I learned 
to take quite an interest in the difl’erent Hndi^ 
of stocks and in the rise and fall of the money 
market.’ 

‘ Ay, ay; that’s all very well. But that’s very 
diflerent from buying and selling on your own 
account You would be sure to bum your fingers 
before very long.’ 

‘ I should hardly do that, I think, god-papa. In 
any case, I have not much to lose, so shall not 
venture into very deep water.’ 

‘ Why now, it ’s just the sort of thing one might 
expect from your father’s daughter. My friend 
Crewdson made every penny of his fortune on 
the Stock Exchange, and I suppose there ’a a sort 
of mania in it that runs in the family. But if 
you could only have the benefit of your lather’s 
advice, now ? ’ 

‘ That is quite out of the question. Had it not 
been so, there would have been no occasion for 
my errand here this morning.’ 

‘ Quite true, my pretty logician. Then I sup- 
pose 1 must give you what you ask for.’ 

‘ Of course you must. The idea of your refusing 
your god-daughter such a tiitte ! ’ 

When Alice had got what she wanted from Sir 
Charles, she drove at once to Plummer’s Court, 
Cornhill. She was fortunate enough to find Mr 
Boucher in his office. When he bad read the 
note, he said : ‘ I need hardly tell you. Miss 
Crewdson, that my best services will always be at 
your disposal. I have had many transactions with 
your father at one time or another.’ 

‘I am married,’ said Alice, ‘and my name is 
Mrs Gerald. Any communications I may have to 
make to you will reach you in the form of tele- 
grams from Leasvvood station ; but whenever a 
telegram from me reaches, you, it must be acted 
upon with the utmost promptitude ; not an hour 
must be thrown away.’ 

‘ I will give special instructions that any message 
from you shall be brought to me, wherever 1 may 
be, immediately on its arrival, and you may depend 
upon its having my most prompt attention.’ 

Day passed after day till several weeks had come 
and gone, during which time a considerable num- j 
her of telegraitis reached Leaswood Station for Mr 
Crewdson, each one of which was shewn to Alice 
by her husband before being sent on by a special 
messenger to Brookfield. More than one of these 
telegrams was in cipher, but that fact did not 
seem to cause Mrs Rivers much difficulty. Before 
lier marriage and during her father’s fiequent 
attacks of gout, she had often acted as his secretary, 
and the keys to the two different kinds of crypto- 
gram made use of by certain of his telegraphic 
correspondents were thoroughly understood by her. 

At length one day there came a message 
addressed to her father, which, when translated by 
Alice, caused her cheeks to flame and her eyes to 
light up with sudden fire, and set her whole frame 
aglow with intense excitement. Qer^d, who had 
been out to attend to one of his trains while his 
wife interpreted the message, looked and wendeepd 
but said nothing, waiting quietly for the explana- 
tion which he knew a few minutes must bring. 
The message was beaded : ‘From Edgar Crewdson, 
New York, to Edward B. Crewdson, Brookfield, 
near Leaswood Station, Midlandshire, England.’ 

had been sent by submarine cable to London 
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in the first instimce, and thence forward to 
Iieaswood. ‘It is from my uncle Edgar in 
America,’ smd Alice; a fact w'hich Gerald had 

g uessed already. Then she rose suddenly from 
er seat and flung her arms round her husband’s 
neck and burst into tears. ‘At last, my love, at 
last ! ’ she murmured. ‘ Surely the sunshine is 
coming at last.’ 

‘May I read it?’ asked Gerald. The answer, 
with her head still on his shoulder, was a pressure 
of her arras ; so Gerald took up the paper, on which 
his wife’s writing was still wet, and read os follows : 
‘Buy up all the Beep Lins you can lay hands on. 
Struck oil once more. This may be relied on. 
Private information. Wall Street in the dark yet’ 
Gerald was puzzled, and his face betrayed it 
‘You darling old ignoramus!’ said his wife 
between laughing and crying. 

‘ I confess that I can make neither head nor tail 
of it,’ he said. 

‘ And yet it is very, very simple.’ 

‘To clever little wives like you perhaps, but 
not to stupid husbands like me. Pray, what may 
be the meaning of Deep Lips ? ’ 

‘ Deep Lips is the name of a silver mine in 
Colorado, the shares in which can be bought or 
sold on the London Stock E.’cchange like any other 
scrip. These shares have been quoted at a very 
low figure for the last two years, as it was believed 
that the mine was all but worked out. The plirase 
“Struck oil once more” can have but one meaning : 
that the miners have unexpectedly come across a 
fresh lode or vein of silver — doubtless a very rich 
one, judging from my uncle’s emphatic retjuest to 
papa to buy up all the shares he can lay hands on. 
The words “Wall Street in the dark j'ef’mean 
that the news embodied in the telegram is not yet 
known to the buyers and sellers in New York. 
The moment it is known to them, a score telegrams 
will flash across the Atlantic to the same purport 
as this one. In a case like tliis an hour will 
often make all the difference in the world ; and if 
we are only fortunate enough to be first in the 

field, why then, I think But never mind Just 

now what I think. Every moment is precious, 
and I must telegraph Boucher “ slick away.” ’ 
Seizing pen, ink, and paper, Alice (hished off the 
following message ; ‘ From Mrs Gerald, Leaswood, 
to Mr Boucher, No. 11 Plummers Court, Cornhill, 
Buy up in my name all the Deep Lip stock now in 
the market. Not a moment must he lost. 1 will 
be with you at ten to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Not another word till you have despatched my 
message,’ said Alice as she gave the paper into 
her husband’s hands. Like the sensible man he 
was, Gerald simply nodded and left the room. 
Five minutes later he was back again. 

‘Sent it ?’ asked Alice anxiously. 

‘Every word. And now perliaps, you will 
explain still further ? ’ 

‘ Willingly,’ 

‘ But first I had better send the message to your 
father at Brookfield.' 

AKce looked at her watch, ‘It is now one- 
thhrty,’ she said. ‘ It will take the man an hour to 
get to Brookfield, and another hour to return, by 
which time it will be three-thirty. Allowing 
another half-hour for ‘a telegram from papa to 
reach Mr Simmonds his broker, that will bring the { 
time to four o’clock-«>-too late in the day for busi- ' 
ness on the Stock Exchange. Yes, you may sen^ j 


the message ; Boucher will have had a fair start 
If he does his duty, there will not be a Deep Lip 
share to be had for love or money by to-morrow 
morning.' 

‘Which means,’ said Gerald, ‘that you are 
taking advantage of your knowledge of the infor- 
mation conveyed in your uncle's telegram, to fore- 
stall your father’s action in the matter, and make 
the information worthless so far as he is concerned.’ 

‘ That is precisely what I am doing,’ said Alico 
with emphasis. ‘ 1 was not my father’s secretary 
for 80 long a time without learning something. 
He has refused to forgive me or to condone my 
marriage unless I can go to him with six thousand 

E ounds. He does not ask me whether I am 

appy. He has no curiosity as to the kind of man 
I have made my husband. He simply says ; 
“ Bring me six thousand pounds, and all shall be 
forgiven.” To meet his mercenary views, 1 must 
become mercenary myself. All is fair in love, 
war, and on the Stock Exchange, The moment 
the information conveyed in this message reaches 
my father, he will take advantage of it by tele- 
graphing to his broker to buy up every Deep Lip 
share in the market. 1 happen to see the message 
first, and I take the first advantage of it ; that is 
all.’ 

‘ I am afraid that you are making me a con- 
federate in a very nefarious scheme,' sahl tieraki, 
looking as if he hardly knew whether to laugh or 
be serious, 

‘In this case the end must justify the means. 
It is just the sort of ruse that papa himself would 
deligbt in — ^,jji8t the sort of advantage that he 
would be the first to take.’ 

‘Then you are buying for wliat is called a 
“ rise ? ” ’ said Gerald. 

‘ Precisely so. If the information conveyed by 
my uncle’s telegram be correct — and he is loo old 
a soldier in the field of 8]>ei'.nlation not to know 
what he is about — tlieii will Decjp Lips go u]>, u)>, 
up, as soon as tlic intelligence becomes generally 
known, and your wife will have made a very 
lucky hit. Of course my object will be to s(;il 
out and realise as soon as tbe shares have reached 
what, iu Boucher’s opinion, seems something like 
their maximum value,’ 

‘ But suppose the information conveyed in your 
uncle’s telegram prove to be incorrect, ainl the 
shares don’t go up at all — what ilieu ? ’ 

‘Why, even m that case, tiny cannot sink 
much lower than they are at present, and as a 
consequence, my loss will be proportionately trifling. 
But 1 won’t even think that loss is possible.’ 

‘Can it be possible that it is my wife who is 
doing all this ?’ 

‘Your wife? \Yliy not, dear? The whole 
affair is as simjde as A B C.’ 

‘ But to think of your originating such a 
scheme 1’ 

‘Now you know the reason why I interceded 
with Sir Charles to have you appointed as station- 
master at Leaswood,’ 

‘ Then the scheme that you arc carrying out to- 
day has been hatching in your brain from first ? ’ 

‘ Certainly. It came to me like a flash of 
inspiration on the very day that we received 
papa’s letter.’ 

‘ You are a strange girl, and I sometimes think 
that it will take me my lifetime to read you 
thoroughly.’ 
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Then Gerald left the room, taking the telegram 
with him, which he sent off at once by one of his 
porters to Brookfield. After the departure of the 
next train he came in ;or an early cup of tea. 

‘With regard to iliis telegram,’ said Gerald as 
he sat down at table, ‘it is written in a cipher 
different from any that I have seen before : it is 
notl)ing but a mass of figures,’ 

‘The cipher is a private one, agreed upon 
Between my father and my uncle, and used by 
them alone. It is of jf kind that defies the scrutiny 
of an outsider, and yet can be read by a child who 
possesses the key. The key to this kind of crypto- 
gram is a book — a book previously agreed upon 
by the parties communicating with each other. 
The booK agreed upon in this case, as 1 happen 
to know through having been papa’s secretary, is 
a certain edition of Walker’s Dictionary, of which 
I took care to provide myself with a copy before 
coming to Leaswood. Wlien once the book is 
known, the rest is as simple as may be. liCt us 
take the firet sentence of the telegram, for instance, 
which, when interpreted, runs as follows: “Buy 
up all the Deep Lips you can lay hands on.” As 
' originally telegraphed "it ran thus : “ Seven ought 
dot eleven stroke five nine nine dot one three 
stroke one seven dot two seven ” — and so on, which 
when imt down in actual figures w'ould look thus : 
70.11 I 599 . 1:5 I 17.27 I 552.7 | 140.14 | &c. I now 
take my dictionary, and turning to page seventy, 
count till 1 come to the eleventh word from the 
to]i, which I tind to be the word Jliiy. Tlion turn- 
ing to page five liundred and ninety-nine, 1 count 
down to the tliirteenth W'ord from the top, and 
find it to be the word up. Proceeding by tlie 
same method, I work gradually through the tele- 
gram, with what re.sult you know. Of course 
everything depended on my knowledge ol tlie 
book useil lietweeii my fatlier lul uncle. Had I 
not known that, the telegram uould have remained 
a dead-letter to me for ever.’ 

ClIArTER IV. 

At five minutes past ten next morning, Mrs 
< Jerald, as slie called licrself, walked into tlie 
ollice of Mr Boucher. ‘ Did you receive my tele- 
gram yesterday afternoon ? ’ were her first au.xious 
■words. 

‘ i did, and acted on it immediately.’ Tlien as 
he handed her a chair : ‘ 1 hope j'ou will pardon 
me for 1 iiuarking that your choice of an invest- 
ment is hardly one that would recommend itself 
to my experience.’ 

‘ 1 suppose not,’ said Alice quietly. ‘ But I had 
my reasons.’ 

'‘ Oh, of course,’ rejoined Boucher. ‘ Yoiir father 
is known as one of our boldest and most success- 
ful speculators ; and yon, ns Ids daughter, would 
hardly be likely to make any very serious mi.stake. 
But still ’ 

‘ But still had you been going to lay out money 
of vour own, you -would not have done as I have 
done.’ k 

* Cerwinly not, unless I had more spare cajiilal 
than I knew w-hat to do with ; and hardly then.’ 

‘ There 's one comfort — they cannot sink much 
lower than they are now.’ 

‘ But you, I presume, are buying for a rise ? ’ 

‘ Precisely so.’ 

A significant shrug was the broker’s only reply. 


* To what extent have you bought for me ? ' 

Boucher named the figure — a large one. 

‘ I should not have thought there was so much 
in the market.’ 

‘ People look on them as a bad lot, and are only 
too glad to find a customer.’ 

‘So much the better for those who have the 
courage to buy,’ said Alice as she rose to go. ‘1 
will call in again between three and four. Mean- 
while, if there are any more to be had, buy 
them.’ 

At three forty-five Mrs Rivera was again at Mr 
Boucher’s office. 

‘ A feAv more were offered to-day and I bought 
them,’ -were the broker’s first words. ‘Singular 
to say, Simmonds, your father’s broker, has been 
inquiring after Deep Lips all day. Hearing 
that I had bought heavily yesterday, he sent on 
one of his people to know wdiether I had any to 
dispose of, even going to the extent of offering 
three and an eighth more than this morning’s 
quotation ; but in the absence of any instructions 
from you, I declined all overtures.' 

‘ You did quite right, Mr Boucher. Don’t part 
with a single share till yon have my instructions 
to do 80 . Meanwhile, as it is nearly mid-day 
before the newspapers reach us dowm at Leaswood, 
1 shall be glad if you will telegraph the closing 
price to me each afternoon.’ 

‘ Sharp girl that, very — regular chip of the old 
block,’ was Boucher’s comment to himself as be 
run through the telegraphic news in next morning’s 
Times, wdiere the following paragraph at once 
caught his attention : ‘ Reliable advices from San 
Francisco state that the Deep Lip Silver Mining 
Company have just struck a vein of unusmU. 
thickness. Shares going up rapidly.’ 

A few days later, as Gerald was seated behind 
the open pigeon-hole of his little office waiting to 
book any passengers who might be going by the 
next train, his attention was attracted by the 
loud tones of two people in the waiting-room 
outside. 

‘ I tell you, Stopford, I was never more annoyed 
in my life,’ said one, and Gerald knew at once who 
was the speaker. ‘My brother, who, as he thought, 
had got the information before it was known to 
any one else in New York, was actually at the 
trouble to send me a message by cable telling me 
to buy uj> all the Deep Lips I could lay hands on. 
Of course, 1 acted on the message without an hour’s 
unnecessary delay ; but, W'ould you believe it, 
when Simmonds went on ’Change next morning 
there was not a single Deep Lip to be bad ! Some 
vagabond had been there before me and had 
bought up every mother’s sou ol ’em, and now 
they ’re going up like wild-lire. Thousands out of 
my pocket. Never was so sold in my life before. 

‘Why now, Crewdsou, that only goes to prove 
that there are other speculators in the urorld as 
clever as you.’ 

‘ They were bought through Boucher too. But 
he ’s as close as wax. No getting a word out of 
liira. Some confounded Yank’s at the bottom of 
it all, never fear.’ , , 

Mr Crewdson had stated no more than the 
truth when he said that the Deep Lip shrires were 
going up like wild-fire. Alice had a telegram from 
Mr Boucher every afternoon. It was an anxious 
time for her. For three w'eelfs the shares went up 
day by day. At the end of tliat time they re- 
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mained staJiionary for two days. The following 
Booniing they dropped one-eighth. Alice at once 


took alarm, and teleCTaphed Boucher to sell eveiy- 
thing. Three -days later a post-letter reached her. 
‘Read the news, dear, and resign your railway 
sitiiation at once,’ she said to her husband as she 
handed him the letter. 

‘ SevMi thousand five hundred and fifty pounds ! ’ 
read Gerald in amazement. 

‘ Yes ; and all out of one lucky speculation in 
Deep Lip shares. Now, I am ready to go to 
papa.’ ' 

And to her father she went ; but not till after 
Gerald had sought and found relief from his duties 
at Leas wood. Mr Orewdson made Old FurnivaVs 
Hotel his home when in London, and there it was 
that Alice sought and found him. As fortune 
would have it, Sir Charles Stopford happened to 
be lunching with his friend that morning. Mrs 
Rivers hardly gave the waiter time to announce 
her before she followed him into the room. Mr 
Crewdson started up from his chair. 

* Why — Alice ! You here ! Why have you 
come 1 What is the meaning of this intrusion 1 ’ 
But before he could say another word his daughter’s 
arms were round his neck, and her warm kisses 
J were being rained over his face. ‘ Did I not 
forbid you ? ’ he said. ‘Did I not say that I would 
not see you ? ’ 

‘ You did, papa ; and very hard I thought it of 
you. You did forbid me to come near you unless 
I could fulfil the one condition named in your 
letter.’ 

‘ Condition, indeed ! I remember nothing about 
any condition. What on earth do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Did you not say in the only letter you have 
written me since my marriage that on the day I 
could bring you six thousand pounds — being an 
equivalent to the dowry you at one time intended 
to give me — you would forgive and forget every- 
thing, and take your little Alice back again to 
your heart ? Surely, surely you cannot have 
forgotten ! ’ 

‘ And did I really say all that ? ’ 

‘ Certainly you did. I have your letter in my 
pocket. You shall read your own words if you 
like.’ 

‘ No need, girl — ^no need. My memory is 
treacherous at times ; but I 've not tmite forgotten 
tliat letter. So you’ve come to tell me that my 
condition was too hard a one, that you arid your 
poverty-stricken husband ’ 

‘ One moment, papa. I come to tell you that 
your condition is fulfilled — is more than fulfilled. 
Here is my bank-book. Look inside it, and there 
you will find standing in the name of Gerald 
Rivers — ^my husband’s name — a deposit of seven 
thonsand five hundred pounds.’ 

‘ Why now, really this is most extraordinary I ’ 
exclaimed Sir Charles. 

Mr Crewdson said nothing ; hut his hands 
trembled so much as he to6k the bank-book that 
he could hardly hold it. He turned redder than 
ever,, and then be cleared his voice loudly and 
put on his most portentous frown. Then he 
opened the book and looked vacantly at the 
writing for a moment or two, and then with a 
mattered exclamation he shut the book and threw 
it across the table to Sir Charles. ‘ Those hank 
fellows write such a Aullainous scrawl that there’s 
no making head or tail of their pot-hooks,’ he said. 


I ‘Here it is, sure enough,’ said Sir Charles, 
peering at the figures through his double eye- 
glasses. ‘ An amount of seven thousand five 
hundred pounds deposited three days ago in 
the Westminster Bank to the credit of Gerald 
Rivera’ 

But Alice was on her father’s knee by this 
time, and had her arms round his neck, and was 
kissing him with tears in her eyes and a smile 
on her lipa 

‘You’ll have to give wajy, old friend, there’s 
not a doubt of it,’ continued Sir Charles, ‘ if you 
made such a promise as my god-daughter says you 
made,’ 

‘ You were not only to forgive me, papa, but 
you were to give me another six thousand pounds 
to put to my husband’s.’ 

‘ But— but — I don’t understand,’ stammered Mr 
Crewdson. ‘I thought you had married a man 
who was not worth a penny ?’ 

‘ My husband on our wedding-day was worth 
just twenty pounds in hard cash.’ 

‘ ’flien tnis is a legacy, I suppose ?’ 

‘No; not a legacy. We have been taking a 
leaf out of your book, papa, and speculating on 
’Change.’ 

‘ Speculating 1 And is this the result ? 

‘ That is the" result.’ 

‘ Her father’s daughter ; I always said she was,’ 
soliloquised Sir Charles. ‘ What a pity she wasn’t 
born a boy 1 ’ 

‘ Then you must have been dencedly lucky — far 
more lucky than I ’ve been for a very long time. 
May I ask the name of the particular stock which 
you favoured with your confidence 1 ’ 

‘ Gerald and I made all our money by specu- 
lating in Deep Lip mining shares.’ 

Mr Crewdson sat aghast, and well he might. 

‘Where is this husband of yours?’ he gasped 
out at length. 

‘ Gerahl is waiting outside.’ 

‘ Bring him in, and let us have a look at him.’ 

But it was not till more than a year afterwards, 
when Gerald had grown to be like a son of his 
own to the old man, that Alice tohl her f’atlier by 
what means she had become possessed of tlie 
information which enabled her to achieve such a 
happy res\ilt by her bold speculation in Deep Lip 
shares. It is needless to add that she was for- 
given. 


ODD ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Announcrments, either in the newspapers or 
posted up for the perusal of all comers, are some- 
times so droll that we have selected one or two 
for the amusement of our readers. 

Mr Caudal of Kansas, who thought it necessary 
to advertise that he had brought his wooing to a 
successful issue, issued the following notice : ‘Prom 
tliis time forth, hereafter and for ever, until Miss 
Anue Gould beccjmes a widow, all young men are 
requested to withdraw their particular attentions.’ 
In less happy plight was the ousted lover who 
thus addressed his supplanter in the columns 
of, the General Advertiser: ‘Whereas, on Sunday 
April 12th 1750, there was seen in Cheapside, 
between the hours of four and five in the after- 
noon, a young gentleman, dressed in a light- 
coloured coat, with a blue waistcoat trimmed with 
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silver lace, along with a young lady in mourning, 
going towards St Martin’s, near Aldersgate. This 
IS therefore to acquaint the said gentleman (as a 
friend) to be as eiqpedi.ions as possible in the aifair, 
lest otherwise he shculd unhappily meet with the 
same disappointment at last, by another stepping 
in, in the meantime ; as a young gentleman has 
been lately served by the aforesaid young lady, 
who, after a courtship of these four months last 
past, and that with her approbation, and in the 
most public manner {>ossible, and with the utmost 
honour as could possibly become a gentleman. 
Take this sir, as a friendly hint.’ 

Another victim of feminine fickleness, disinclined 
to accept his dismissal, lately issued the following 
‘Card’ in the Humboldt Times: ‘Warning to hum 
it me concenit — Missis Christine IU).ssow, wido of 
Gotfried Eossow desisad, had prommisset me to go 
in the bounds of mattrimony with me. From 
anknowing grounds now she decline to fulfill her 
prommisses. In regard to that I heard from good 
autorita that zum underhaudet game bin plait 
behint my bac, from zum auprinciple fellos, 
kuoingly, given my prommisset bride boggy rides 
and pronienadings ; probably der is were the 
rabbit lais in the pepper. Bout to there beuneiit I 
publicly notefy them herewith, keep hands of, or 
l)ro.s.secution in law'oftlo way will follow. I iiitende 
to let them not impose and tramp on me. — 
Fkeukuick IIkelku.’ 

The jilted one might have couched his defiant 
complaint in better English, still he attains 
greater intelligibility than tlie coiicoctor of a 
notice once, if not now, to be seen at a Welsh 
railway sUition ; ‘List of Booking. You passen- 
gois must careful. For have their level money 
for tickets, and to a]»ply at once for asking tickets 
when will booking wnudow o]»eu ; no tickets to 
have after departure of the train.’ Somebody 
blundered too, when the S iudi-ea.stern Jlailway 
carriages w'ere jOaca Jed : ‘Compartments are 
reserved for passengers wishing to smoke, and tliey 
are labelled to that eifect an intimation as ambi- 
guous us the We.steru blacksmith’s; ‘No bosses 
shodded Sundays except Sickness and Death;’ anil 
a.s likely to be wrongly interpreted as the warning : 
‘Young ladies slioulil set good examjiles, for young 
men wdll follow them,’ which some one chalked on 
the wall of a Young Ladies’ School, for the edifica- 
tion of the lair students. 

It would never do to take some things as read. 
A religious journal announcing a forthcoming 
fancy-fair, told its readers: ‘The annual sale of 
the ladies of the society will take place on Thurs- 
day next’ A Boston cafe-keeper, after calling 
attention to his choice wines, cigars, and oysters, 
adds: ‘Families and parties supplied either on 
shell, per gallon, or cooked to order ; ’ and a shoe- 
maker advertises his readiness to furnish bt)y8 
and girls at all prices, and boasts that bis babies’ 
department pleases everybody, oflering ‘ the 
greatest choice in the world.’ Such an announce- 
ment might be taken literally, if it met one’s 
eyes in New Y'ork, where ‘Babies or children 
exchanged’ challenges the attention in a shop- 
window, and is only one of many strange notifica- 
tions. 

To be Jack of all trades rather than master of 
one is now a common aim, so we ai^e not at all as- 
tonished at the versatile Anna Aguker annuuucing 
that she ‘attends as sick-nurse, watches dead 


bodies, repairs straw chairs, applies leeches, and 
makes pastries, desserts, and delicacies.’ Equally 
anxious to turn a penny in one way or another is 
the denizen of a London back-street, whose modest 
card runs : * Goods removed, messages taken, 
carpets beaten, and poetry composed on any sub- 
ject.’ But this inglorious Milton mu.st yield the 
palm to Bumess and Son, on whose signboard, put 
up some sixty years ago, was to be read : ‘ Black- 
smith’s and WbeFB work done here, horse-shoeing 
and shaving, locks mended and hare-curled, bleed- 
ing, teeth-drawing, and all other farriery work ; 
all sorts of spirates licker akording to the late 
comerce treaty. Tak notis ; my wife keeps skool 
and lerns folks as yu shall ; teches reading and 
riling, and all other langurtches, and has assistants 
if required, to teach horritory, sowing, the mathe- 
matics, and all other fashionable diversions.’ 

The orthographical originality displayed by 
Buruess and ^n would have delighted Artemus 
Ward. Says that pleasant writer somewhere ; 
‘Sweetness is tiresome, variety is pleasing. I 
have a correspondent whose letters are a refresh- 
ment to me ; there is such a breezy unfettered 
originality about his orthography. He always 
spells cow with a large K. Now that is just as 
ood as to spell it with a small one. It is better, 
t gives the imagination a broader field, wider 
scope. It suggests to the mind a grand, impres- 
sive, new kind of cow.’ Obadiah Rogers thought 
a little h answered the purpose equally well, giving 
all whom it might concern due ‘ nottis’ that 
‘ know kow is alloued in these medders, euy men 
or women letten there kows run the rode wot gits 
inter my medders ai'oreaaid, shall have bis tail cut 
oif by me.’ As unconventional a speller as Oba- 
diah or the showman’s friend was the Missourian 
who wrote on his fence : ‘ Ce hear ! Eye don’t 
want ennybodi that has bosses which has the 
eppulutick influenze or any utber name to cum 
thru this gait. Kep shi ! ’—a warning probably 
as effective as the more verbose notice a sports- 
man came across in Indiana, which ran thus : 

‘ Notis, to men who cum on my plais with guns, 
hurraying voices and braying dogs, asbooting 
and aicilling my gaim. I will no longer stand it, 
for I have only' three coveys of quales and not to 
exceed ten squerrels on my plais which I want for 
Uiyself, and to those men who bring there dogs 
and hurraying voices here akilling ray birds will 
be fined according as law for I want all the wood- 
peckers as they are by nature a ravishing animal 
for worms and such-like, and iny jay-birds hurt no 
won, and if let alone will help me muchly in the 
spring to keep away grewb worms and the like. I 
want all my woodchucks for my eteing as 1 never 
disturb them, keeping them to get fat, when they 
air worth to me as mutch as my cliickens air. I 
say this to inform sum fools from Logansport who 
seem to like to kill my woodchucks and says for 
the fun I mean business as shure as I now sine 
my name.’ This worthy would have done better 
to have imitated the brevity of the game-preserver 
up North, who said his say in four words.: ‘No 
Giinen Aloud Here !’ ,, , 

Far more satisfactory to contemplate must have 
been the board of the Arkansas ferryman, with its 
hospitable intimation: ‘Ef ennybody cums hear, 
arter Ucker, or to git across the river, they can jes 
blow this hear horn, and ef Jl don’t cum when my 
^tsy up at the hous hears the horn blown, she’ll 
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cum down and sell them the licker or set them 
across the river when i’m away from hoam. — John 
Wilson. N.B. — Them that can’t red will have to 
go to the Hons arter Betsy, taint but half a mile 
there.* 


ITEMS OP AMERICAN FARMING. 
On the present exciting subject of American 
farming, there occur the following items in the 
letter of a correspondent of Tlie Times : 

‘ Farming on a scale unparalleled except in Cali- 
fornia is prosecuted iu the Red River V alley. This 
dates from the year 1875, when several capitalists 
bought vast tracts of land there. Mr B. P. 
Cheney of Boston, and Mr Oliver Dalryinple of 
St Paul, purchased five thousand acres, of which 
three thousand five hundred will be under cultiva- 
tion this spring. Last year they harvested forty- 
two thousand bushels of wheat, six thousand of 
oats, and three thousand of barley. The machinery 
on this farm consists of forty ploughs, sixteen 
seeders, forty harrows, sixteen harvesters, three 
steam thrashing-machines, and three portable 
steam-engines. As many as a hundred men are 
employed at the busiest season. Mr Cass has a 
farm of six thousand acres. Nearly the whole 
will be sown with wheat this year. Large though 
these farms are, yet they seem small in comparison 
with that belonging to Mr William Dalryinple ; it 
covers thirty square miles. The quantity sown 
with wheat last year was twenty thousand nine 
hundred acres ; the yield was two hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels. Seventy-five reaping and 
binding machines were used to harvest the crop, 
the work being done at the rate of one thousand 


land continues as plentiful and easily acquired in 
the United States as it was during the Middle 
Ages, when the existing large estates were Wmed 
in Europe, the citizens of that country will dis- 
regard gloomy forebodings and will continue to 
lavish their admiration upon a successful capitalist 
like Mr Dalrymple. His farm is a common topic 
of glorification among the citiaens of the new 
North-west, and of admiring envy among the 
dwellers in less fertile parts of the laud.’ 

In reporting the extent of cereal crops in 
America, it is not usually considered that the 
enormous production is due to the virgin fertility 
of the soil, which must in time be exhausted, and 
require the recruitment of manures. In a few 
years, the land must either he supplemented by 
restoratives, or go out of cultivation. The day of 
agricultural dilficulty is coming in the New World, 
as it long since ceune in the Old. 


SUMMER ON THE WANE. 

Brief grow the waning days ; the poplars shed 
Their serried showers of crimson o’er the path. 
And gathering swallows, on the river-brink. 

Twit llieir departing notes. The dusky bats 
Begin to congregate beneath the eaves, 

Breaming of winter-sleep ; the lazy pike 
Bask on the river-surface, revelling 
In the last warmth of Summer. 

On the elms. 

The speckled starlings gathering, loud bold 
A noisy council ; and tho blue-barred jays, 
White-bauded magpies, and spruce jackdaws join 
To swell the clamorous clionis. 


acres a day. This farm is managed on the plan of 
a factory. It is divided into sections of two 
thousand acres, over each of which an overseer is 
placed ; he carries out the orders of Mr Dal- 
rymple just as a brigadier-general carries out 
the orders of the coramander-in-chief of an 
army. Comfortable dwellings are provided for 
the overseers, while there is a boarding-house 
for the accommodation of the farm-labourers. 
Each sectiou has its granary, stables, machine- 
shop, and engine-house. Indeed, the vast estate 
is really divided into a number of separate farms, 
each being complete in itself, and all being 
subject to a common head. Four hundred and 
fifty labourers and upwards of three hundred 
horses and mules are employed on this farm ; 
three book-keepers are required to register the 
accounts, and two cashiers to receive and disburse 
the money. Indeed, the whole arrangements are 
designed to assimilate the production of grain to 
the operations of a manufactory. The idyllic side 
of farming has no place here. The fanner is a 
capitalist^ and the farm-labourer is called a 
band ” and treated as one. Advocates of spade- 
hpsbandry will see nothing to admire in this 
wholesale method of cultivating the soil, and tliey 
will maintain that if this system should grow iu 
favour, the day must Arrive when, in the United 
Slates as in certain European countries, there will 
be a permanent and, rigid separation between the 
tillers of the soil and its owners. However, while 


On the bank. 

The warm South bank — jmrple sjUiiie forth the bells 
Of Autumn violets, last liiigorors. 

When gone, the flowers of Summer ! So, oft shines 
A virtuous life, unrecognised, unknown. 

By a censorious world ! 

Close in, tiie daj’s, 

■\Vith gray, yet golden twilight ; Winter comes, 
Comes on apace, and Ins white-shrouding snows 
Again shall shortly veil the slumbering Earth ! 


The Conductors of Chambeus’s JounNAT. beg to direct 
tlie attention of Contkibutous to the following notice ; 
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OUR OCEAN MAIL-STEAMERS. 

It would be difficult to name any grander product 
of modern invention than tbe magnificent ocean 
mail-steamers which convey our letters from Eng- 
Luid to — almost literally — the uttermost parts of 
the earth. The excellence of the materials used ; 
the perfection of the workmanship ; the amount 
of space obtained in proportion to the weight ; 
the economy of fuel in raising steam rapidly ; 
the labour-saving appliances in every part of the 
majestic floating fabric ; the use of telegraphy and 
telephony in the instantaneous conveyance of 
messages and instructions from one compartment 
to another ; the almost unerring punctuality in 
departure and arrival ; and the luxurious accom- 
modation for passengers - all , .nnbiue to make an 
ocean mail-steamer a ‘thing of beauty’ if not a 
■* joy for ever.’ ' 

The point which we take up on the present 
occasion is, not the excellence of the arrangements 
made by the several Companies, but the manner 
in which the publitf benefit by healthy competi- 
tion. In proportion as the mail-steamers carry 
more passengers and more freight, the smaller is 
the sum paid by the Postmaster-general for the 
conveyance of the British mails from Great Britain 
to various quartera of the globe. 

Let us glance at tbe North American mails, 
from England to Canada and the United States. 
Canard, as most of our readers know, has been 
tlie most famous name in connection M’ith this 
route. Mr — afterwards Sir Samuel — Cunard joined 
in partnership with Me-ssrs Burns and M'lver, built 
splendid ocean-going steamers, and organised a 
system 80 admirable as to satisfy alike the 
postal authorities, the travelling public, and tbe 
shippers of merchandise. For many years the 
Canard Company stood alone; but the irrepres- 
sible energy of Liverpool men has in later times 
studded the Atlantic with numerous fleets of mag- 
nificent mail-steamers. By degrees the Postmaster- 
general recognised the expediency of admitting 
these other Companies, or some of them, to share 
with Messrs Cunard the transatlantic mail-service ; 


the' result of which has been a lowering of the 
cost for conveying letters across the Atlantic. 

Two systems have been acted upon : (1) a fixed 
subsidy for carrying all the mails ^at may he 
presented on certain days ; and (Xi ocean 
freight according to the weight of each mail. 
From 1868 to 1876 inclusive, Messrs Canard 
performed their share of the work for seventy 
thousand a year; Messrs Inman took a smaller 
portion for thirty-five thousand pounds a year ; 
while the North German Lloyd were paid by 
weight. At first the ocean postage paid by govern- 
ment to the Companies was one shilling per ounce 
for letters, threepence per pound for newspapers, 
and livepeuce per pound for book-packets. In 
1870 a sudden fall from one shilling to threepence 
per ounce took place for letters — ^unquestionably 
I a great advantage to tbe public on both sides of 
the Atlantic. At length, in 1877, new contracts 
were entered into, which admitted no fewer than 
six Companies to participate in the work — namely 
the Cunard, the Inman, the Anchor, the Guion, 
the White Star, and the North German Lloyd. 
Fixed subsidies were abandoned : all the Com- 
panies being paid according to the weight of 
mails they carry— so much per pound for letters, 
newspapers, and book-packets respectively. The 
postal authorities — and therefore the public— are 
gaining largely by this change, the aggregate pay- 
ment to the Companies being very much smaller 
than at any former period. But tbe truth is, that 
the passenger traffic plus the merchandise freight 
by these fine steamers is so immeuse — allowance 
made for stagnant trade in dull seasons — that the 
Companies can afford to regard the mails as only a 
small item in their yearly business. An incessant 
stream of these noble steamers issues from Liver- 
pool. Glasgow has a share, and so has Southamp- 
ton ; but Liverpool rules the trade. Glance at t^e 
shipping announcements, and we shall see that 
nearly every day in the week witnesses the 
departure of a mail-steamer, marvellous for the 
accuracy with which it times its voyage. 

Let us next direct similat attention to the 
West India mail system, by far the most compli- 
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ittM trhitili I*<tttaw^er<gea6i:al lias to manage, 
lUtt Wait likdiA ialimda axe so numerous and 
mi vMek tSltiit the mail-steamers can 

. ivilth di|lQa% hn ttudie to accommodate all of 
them. W(MI Id^y j^id, no Oompny would 
H ud ia i alii work; and so large u the fleet 
neoessKOy, dhal onty one Company— -the Royal 
Hail dt^-packet Cfompany— ventures to take the 
contour Competition has in various ways, how- ^ 
ever, compelled or induced the Company to accept 
ft much lower subsidy than in former times. A 
contract was in force from 1874 to 1878, whereby 
the Company performed the work for a subsidy 
of eighty-four thousand seven hundred and flity 
pounds per annum. When that contract was 
about to expire, the Postmaster-general invited 
tenders for a new one; but, from the causes 
alreMy indicated, the old Company retained its 
place. The service will be conducted for a term 
I of years under the new contract^ which is just 
coming into operation. 

If the reader will spread out a map of the West 
Indies before him, he will see how remarkable 
is the network which brings them all into one 
postal system. In the first place, a steamer of 
magnificent dimensions and power starts from 
Southampton on the 2d of every month, calls at 
St Thomas, Port-aurPrince, and Jamaica, and ends 
its voyage at Colon, the Atlantic terminus of the 
Isthmus of Panama Railway. The distance, about 
five thousand five hundred miles, is traversed in 
twenty-one days. In the second place, other and 
smaller packets distribute to the various islands the 
mails brought across the Atlantic by the grand 
ocean steamer; but of this presently. On the 17th 
of every month another fine steamer leaves South- 
ampton for Barbadoes, St Thomas, Jacmel, Jamaica, 
and Colon, five thousand three hundred and tifly 
miles, performed in about twenty days. The 
smaller mail-packets have their appointed work to 
do, strictly intercolonial. Once a month, the mails 
received at St Thomas from England arc sorted, 
and — according to their destinations — are at once 
forwarded by subsidiary i)acketB to St Kitt’s, 
Antigua, Guadaloi^e, Dominica, Martinique, St 
Lucia, Barbadoes, St Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad, 
and Demerara — all of them islands except the last. 
The same subsidiary steamer, after a short stay at 
Demerara, retraces its path, taking in and ])utting 
I out mails at all the several islands. This run, from 
St Thomas back to St Thomas, is about two 
thousand two hundred miles, and occupies thirteen 
daya Another route, performed by another sub- 
simaiy steamer, in on intermediate part of the 
month, brings in Tobago as a link in the chain, 
and helps to maintaui mail communication between j 
every island and every other island, as well as 
between the whole of them and the mother- 
country. There are as many as nine of these 
curious voyages always ^ing on at once, involving 
the use of a large number of steamers. Some of 
the ports of Central America are also accommo- 
dated ; once a month a subsidiary packet runs from 
Coldp. to Carthagena and SavaniHa ; and another 
Lbm Colon to Port Limon and Grey Town. 

The steamers that make the voyage to and from 
England are of fine dimensions, nearly three thou- 
sand tons register, and^ with steam-power adequate 
to a speed of nearly twelve miles an hour. The 
Company oomplain"that the subsidy is too small 
for me services rendered ; but the dull state 


trade in the West Indies by lesseniim passenger 
and merchandise traffic, is the chief evu dray have 
to contend against. 

We turn our gkurae onm again in n aew dime- 
tion, to a r^on the interestang of aU in cmi- 
nection with ocaan maU-staaiBing. If the traira- 
atlantio service excels all otbera in the vast number 
of letters, newsjrapen, and book-packets conveyed; 
if the West India service takes the lead in com- 
plexity of voyages— the Peninsular and Oriental 
service unquestionably eclijpses them both in ite 
history, the great length d the voyages, and the 
largeness of tne subsidy. 

The eneigetic Lieutenant Waghom was the first 
to give this system a start In the old days a 
four months’ voyage round the Cape of Good Mope 
to Calcutta was a thing of coarse. A new route to 
the East by way of the Euphrates took hold of the 
sympathies of many Anglo-Indians, and has been 
frequently advocated, but has been dropped after 
each spurt of advocacy. While this idea was being 
mooted, Lieutenant Waghorn throw himself heart 
and soul into a scheme for a Red Sea route 
to the East. By wonderful perseverance he suc- 
ceeded in shewing the practicability of his scheme, 
and in enlisting the sanction of the home autho- 
rities and of the East India Company in its favour. 
In 1838, the Anglo-Indian mails began to be con- 
veyed by this route. There was at the time an 
ocean mail conducted by the Peninsular Company 
as far ua Lisbon and Gibraltar ; an extension of 
voyage right through the Mediterranean W’as orga- 
nised, as a link in Waghorn’s cliain ; and then 
the Company took the name of the I’eninsular and 
Oriental, familiarly shortened to P. and 0, After- 
wards, mail-steatncrs were put on from Suez to 
Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Singa- 
pore, China, and Australia, completing a magni- 
ficent ]» 08 tal service from England to all parts of 
the East. No Suez Canal being in existence in 
those days, the mails were of necessity conveyed 
by land transport throngli Egypt from Alexandria 
to Suez ; and this gave the name of tlie Overland 
Route to the whole system. 

Many contracts, each for a term of years, have 
been entered into between the Postmastcp-genoral 
and the I’euinsular and Orieiftal Company. One 
that woo in force for a few years previously to 
1874 provided — as before — for laud transport 
through Egypt. The mails were landed from 
the Mediterranean steamers at Alexandria, carried 
from that port to Suez by rail, and placed on 
board other steameis which went by way of the 
Red Sea to India, China, and Australia. When 
this contract expired in 1874, the Company 
proposed to avail themselves of the Suez Canal, 
abandoning the overland route. The Postmaster- 
general assented to this ; and a new contract 
was entered into, to remain in force until 1880. 
I'lie subsidy has always been a laige one, heavier 
than any other connected vrith our ocean mails ; 
it was four hundred and fifty thousand pounds a 
year, and is now four hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds. Only the heavy mails at cheap rates 
of postage are tlius conveyed through the Suez 
Canal ; the express mails at higher postage con- 
tinue to make use of the railway through Egypt. 

The mail service performed by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company is certainly a splendid one. 
Once a week a fine ocean mail-steamer leaves 
Southampton, coasts down the Atlantic to Gibraltar, 
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tcsmxm nearly like Kribie of fito M»&e^ 
mneaiii paesea Ikiroi^ Biiee ilaiu^ imd l^eiOee 
^^xotigli tlie Bed to Aden. Once » inreeik^ lot 
lite fflcpresB or li|gii; a ^Bomer et^ 

fin»a Bcxiidisi^ in #0 0 otit&>e 8 iBfc of IMy, makes 
a mpid nm to AlexaadxiBL wd then tiansfem Bs 
moils to the S^iyptian laiiway, to be again em- 
}»rked on stetmen at Saez. This route *vid 
Bnndisi/ is found to be the most expeditions one 
yet edited of conrpying titie mails mm England 
to the East ; there is a continnons railway 'train ran 
at express speed through Prance and Italy, from 
Calais — the Mont Cenis tunnel — ^to Brindisi ; 
the speed of the Biindisi-Alexandria steamers is 
very nigh ; and the railway transit through Egypt 
occupies a mnoh smaller number of hours than 
the voyage through the Suez Canal. Of course 
the pubhc pay higher for this great celerity, in 
postage, passenger fares, and merchandise freight ; 
but there is the Southampton and Mediterranean 
service for the great bulk of the work to be 
done. 

The nmils leaving in this twofold way being 
conv^ed’ from England to Suez, the Peninsular 
and Oriental have organised a grand system for 
distributing them throughout the East. Once a 
week a mail-steamer starts from Suez for Aden 
and Bombay. Once a fortnight another steamer 
starts from Suez for Aden, Ceylon, Madras, and 
Calcutta. Once a fortnight a third steamer, start- 
ing from Ceylon, conveys the mails which have 
been sent out to China and Japan. A new con- 
tract, some particulars of which will be found at 
the end of this article, will come into force in 
February 1880. 

So thoroughly reliable are the fine steamers 
engaged in this service, that the Peninsular and 
Oriental undertake to be punctual even to a single 
hour in a long voyage. Brindisi to Bombay three 
hundred and sixty-eight Ujurs, including seven- 
teen hours of lar'l transit through Egypt ; the 
return route thre: hundred and seventy- five hours 
at most seasons of the year, but four hundred and 
twenty-three hours during the south-west mon- 
soon. Brindisi toShanghae in China nine hundred 
and forty-seven hqurs during the north-east mon- 
soon, and eight hundred and seventy-five during 
the remainder of the year, including the time occu- 
pied by the railway run througn Egypt. The 
return voyage, owing to adverse winds and cur- 
rents, is more prolonged than the outward ; from 
Sharghae to Brindisi occupvinsr one thousand 


occupying 


thousand 


and six hours during the south-west monsoon, and 
nine hundred and ten at other seasons. It is 
little less than marvellous that the Company will 
not only undertake this rigorous punctuality, but 
will consent to be fined for any delay. 

From a parliamentary paper issued during the 
past session, we learn that on Ist June 1878, there 
was signed at Paris an International Convention, 
under which the postal business of the world is 
now regulated. Tne rules laid down in this Con- 
vention came into operation in April of the present 
year, so that the public has had a few months’ 
experience of those changes which the delegates 
eftected. Practically, the outcome of the delibera- 
tions may be held to be the establishment of ocean 
postage on a footing which comes near to ‘ ocean 
pennv postage.’ At the meeting at Berne in 1874, 
at wnich the ‘ General Postal union ’ was estab- 
lished, the cormtries represented were, with the 


UxtoptibU: of tbe United States ^ind '' 

Egypt, exclusively European. At fte P&tiiii meetim 
M78, ko^ wider titae,that 

was adopted ; and its 

lip uwcBuo sudk u naiiio will be admitted wi^ It 
is lAowu bPliiiei the whole of the Etorapeaxi 
etotoi^ ‘toe Cb&vOutioU e^uhrueed dele^tes from the 
Argentine Bepoldie, British India, Caiu^ 
Mfwoo, Persia, Japan, and the eastern and western 
colonies of Britain. Franoe, Spain, and Holland. 
Indeed the Australiatt and South African colonies 
of Great Britain alone were wanting to make the 
union co-extensive with the civilised world. An 
announcement, however, has been made toat 
Victoria and her partner colonies South Australia 
and Tasmania, have signed a contract with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, to be in force 
from 1880 to 1888, for a fortnightly mail from the 
mother country to the above-named colonies. The 
mails will be carried by the same ocean steamers 
as those which accommodate India and China- 
transhipment taking place at Ceylon. If this work 
be well done, Australia will have more complete 
mail service than at any former period. 

Under the Convention, post-cards between the 
various countries of the Postal Union are to be 
charged ten centimes (one penny), and we have 
thus actually an ‘ ocean penny postage’ with the 
United States and Canada, though, owing to 
certain stipulations in the treaty regarding afiow- 
ances for sea or territorial transit, the cost of a 

E ost-card to British India, for example, is three- 
alfpence or twopence, by Southampton and 
Brindisi. 
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CHAPTER IV. — WALTER HAS A NEW ADVENTURE. 

Toni Hirzel recovered but slowly from the 
injuries he had suffered, and the entire winter 
passed away before he found himself able to make 
use of his limbs again. But the doctor’s fears 
that he would never be able to resume the life of a 
mountaineer, were unfortunately confirmed. He 
never properly recovered the use of his foot ; and 
Toni often cast a sorrowful glance at the gun, now 
hanging uselessly on the wall. To this cause of 
regret there was added anxiety for the future. 
The chase, which had hitherto so materially 
assisted in supplying his wants, could no longer be 
followed ; and altliough Walter had grown ttdl and 
I strong, he was not experienced enough to take 
his father’s place. In addition to this, Hirzel 
had expressly forbidden his boy to have any- 
thing more to do with hunting, which sooner 
or later would be sure to lead to a violent Md 
dreadful death ; and in order to remove temptation 
as much as possible from him, he sold his gun to 
one of his neighbours. 

‘Now, Watty,’ said he, putting the eighty francs 
which he had received into a drawer, ‘we have 
got nearly money enough for another cow; and 
we must see if we can’t raise the remainder, that 
we may have at least milk and butter.’ 

‘ We have got plenty of money, father,’ repHed 
Watty. ‘There is the hundred franca that Mr 
Seymour gave mo lying uselessly in the desk, and 
I insist upon your taking the half of it at least, 
to replenish the byre. But,’ added he with a 
sigh, ‘without chamois-hunting I do not see how 
umatters are to go with us. Do you know, father, 
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I have been thinking that I might do something 
tn earn my living.’ 

* In what way, Watty 1* 

‘Well, I might go down to the inn every day, 
and offer my services to the visitors ns a guide. 

I know all the roads, and can shew the people 
the way to the Blue Orotto, or conduct them to 
the peaks of the Wellhom and Eiigelhorn; and 
as the landlord is always so friendly, I 'm sure he 
would recommend me.’ 

*Not a bad idea,’ replied Hirzel. ‘To be sure, 
it is only for the summer; but as there are always 
a good many travellers, you might be able to save 
enough to carry you through the winter. Turn 
guide, then, Watty,’ he added, after a little more 
consideration ; ‘ and I will stay at home and attend 
to the house and the cow. Let us be thankful I ’m 
strong enough for that at anyrate.* 

The plan of operations which was thus arranged 
was not, however, destined to be carried into 
operation, for the next day Frieshardt came to pay 
a visit to the cottage with a proposal of quite a 
different kind. He had shewn himself very atten- 
tive and neighbourly since Ilirzel’s accident, 
and had given nim proofs of kindly feeling during 
the peri^ of his convalescence. The old friend- 
ship had therefore been fully restored, and the 
affair of the cow and the borrowed money had 
been long since forgotten. Hirzel rose as Fries- 
hardt entered, and gave him a hearty welcome, in 
which he was cordially joined by Walter. 

‘ I have got a suggestion to make to you, neigh- 
bour,’ said the w'eU-to-do farmer, seating himself 
near the fire. 

‘ To me ! * exclaimed Hirzel. ‘ What can a poor 
man like me do to scn'e you ? ’ 

‘ I don’t mean you so much as Watty,’ con- 
tinued Frieshardt. ‘ He has grown a tall sensible 
fellow now, and I know he is honest, every inch 
of him.’ 

‘ Ah ! you are right there, neighbour, although 
I say it to his face,’ replied Hirzel.—* Vou don’t 
need to blush, boy. It is nothing more tlian your 
duty to behave honestly. — ^But what can ^S’atty do 
for you 1 ’ 

‘’Well, the long and the short of the matter is 
this,’ said the farmer. ‘ I ’ve got sixty head of 
cattle down in Meyriiigen, which I am going to 
send to France to sell. A drover has been recom- 
mended to me who understands tlie business ; but 
I should like to send sotuc reliable person with 
him to look after the money, and sec tljat every- 
thing is properly attended to. I think Walter 
would be the man for me, if he will agree to it. 
He shall have good wages, and everything done 
to make him comfortable.’ 

Father and son exchanged lookft, and each saw 
in the countenance of the other that the proposal 
was a good one. ‘If roy father is satisfied,^ said 
the youth, ‘ I shall he delighted to fjo.’ 

‘ Well said,’ replied Frieshardt, evidently pleased. 
‘Now let’s hear what you want for the journey.’ 

‘ I would rather you would say what you will 
give,’ answered Walter. ‘I don’t understand such 
tbipgs very well.' 

‘Well then, I’ll pay all your expenses there 
and back, and give you a hundred francs into the 
''bargain. Are you satisfied with that ? ’ 

‘ y es ; more than satisfied,’ replied the boy. 
‘But 1 should like better if you would give 
fcther a cow now, instead of giving mo Ihej 


money afterwards. I should be glad indeed, if 
he could got one before I go away.’ 

‘But what would you want for yourself when 
you came ' hack r 

‘Nothing, neighbour. If you will only grant 
my request 1 shall he quite contented and thank- 
ful.’ 

‘Well,’ said Frieshardt, ‘you are. a dutiful and 
kind-hearted son, and I’m sure you will be a 
faithful servant. You shall have my cow. Black 
Elsy, and your father can fetth her whenever he 
chooses. Meanwhile, you must be ready to go to 
Meyringen to-morrow morning,’ continued Fries- 
hardt ‘ I will go with you, and give you all 
the instructions you will require. It won't be a 
difficult affair, and I ’m sure you will manage it 
easily. Adieu, till morning ! ’ 

With these cheering woi’ds the farmer left 
AValtcr and lus father to talk over the unexpected 
change in their fortunes. 

‘Father!’ exclaimed the delighted youth, ‘your 
wish is fulfilled sooner than you expected, and 
you will now be able to get more goats. And 
who knows what good fortune may attend me iu 
France I It will be a grand journey for me ! ’ 

‘ You will have my blessing with you, Watty ; 
and I hope you will always have the fear of Crod 
before your eyes, and His love in your heart. 
Trust iu the Loivl, and ever act honestly by your 
fellow-creatures, and you need never fear.’ 

Shortly afterwards, Walter repaired to Files- 
hardt’s larin, and came hack leading BLick Elsy 
in triumph ; and after taking farewell of his latlier, 
returned to P’ries.liardt’s house on the firllowing 
morning. The route wliich Walter’s employer 
chose led them past the splendid water falls ot the 
lleichcnbaeh to the charming village of Meyiiu- 
gen, where the cattle were collected. Wh(‘n they 
reached the vrllage, they found a drover of the 
name of Seppi waiting for them ; and to the latter 
as well Its to Waller the farmer gave the rreces-.ary 
instructions regarding the treatment of the herd 
during the ensuing journey. He enjoined tliem 
to be sparing willi their ex})enscs on the road, 
aud to keep tlie interest of their employer always 
before their minds. Then, aft(*r handing to Waller 
a list of the animals, with the ’prices lor whit h Ihey 
were to he sold, I’rieshardt retii’-ned home, taking 
with him Walter’s last gieetings to his lather. 
And with this larewell message, the young man 
temporarily banished the thought of home from 
his mind, and devoted himself energetically to the 
discharge of his new duties. 

Our young heio entered upon the journey 
actuated liy tlie best of motives, the duty of 
looking after the cattle absoihing so much of his 
attention that he had very little opportunity for 
increasing his acquaintance w’ith his travelling 
companion. I’he fact was, however, that he did 
not led himself much drawn towards Seppi, from 
whom he had received anything but a very 
friendly welcome wlicn they first met; the drover 
liad, moreover, a rough and uncultivated manner, 
which was somewhat repulsive. His treatment of 
the auiiuttls was unduly harsh when any of them 
became restive and obstinate, aud he seemed 
angry when Walter checked his cruel behaviour, 
and pointed out to him that the dumb animals 
intrusted to his care should be treated with 
kiudness and patience. But by degrees the 
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young men became more reconciled to each ‘ I hope you are only joking,’ said Walter with 
other ; and as Walter accustomed himself to the a serious look. ‘Do you think I anl going to 
ungainly appearance of his companion, he came to swindle my master, because he has put so much 
the generous conclusion that Seppi had an honest confidence in me ? You can’t surely m in earnest, 
and well-meaning heart in spite of his rough and Seppi. You only want to test my honesty.’ 
unpolished ways. ‘ Bother your honesty ,’ returned Seppi. ‘ Sharp- 

They soon reached the French frontier, and ness is better than honesty, now-a-days. You’ve 
after a long ‘iourney, found themselves in the got more than thirty thousand francs in that belt 
outskirts of Paris. Walter had arranged the round your waist; we've only got to divide it 
stages so well that j;he animals were in admirable between ns, and then we could lead a glorious life 
condition, and warranted the expectation of a in Paris. No one could ever find us out, for the 
good and prompt sale. Seppi was of the same city is so large that Frieshardt might search for 
opinion, and said he thought they would sell weeks before getting on our track. Look at that, 
for even more than the price Frieshardt ha<i Walter! You’ll perhaps never have such a 
named. splendid chance again as long as you live. What 

‘I think they will,’ assented Walter cheerfully, have you to lose at home? Nothing! You’ll 
‘The cattle are in splendid order; and we’ll see only be a poor half-starved fellow if you go back, 
if we can’t astonish Mr Frieshardt when we get Now ’s your time ! Seize the opportunity at once, 
home.* like a man ! ’ 

‘Ay, ay; we shall see,’ echoed Seppi with a Walter listened to the wicked proposition of his 
peculiar expression of voice. companion with indignation, which he made no 

The intelligence of the arrival of a drove of fine attempt to conceal. ‘What!’ he exclaimed in a 
cattle from Switzerland was quickly spread, and burst of anger, ‘ would you have me sell my home 

when Seppi and Walter appeared in the market and my good conscience for the sake of a little 

there was no lack of buyers. The youth attended money ? Shall I disgrace myself for ever, and 
to the selling, in accordance W'ith bis employer's break my father’s heart ? Shall I break the 
wish, and although he asked higher prices than laws of God and man ? No ; not for all the 

those which had been fixed, he had got rid (»f gold in the universe ! I would rather beg my 

half the number at the end of the first day. The bread from door to door than commit such a sin. 
remainder were also satisfactorily dia[>ose<l of, on 0 Seppi, what a heart you must have to be able 
the two following days ; and having changed the even to think of such a thing ! ’ 
drafts he had received into gold and notes, in Walter’s earnest wonls were followed by a loud 
which .Se]>])i’s experience was of great use to him, burst of laughter from his coinpauion. ‘Don’t fly 
he prepared to return home. into a rage, comrade, and excite yourself that way,’ 

‘But why need we be in such a hurry?’ said Seppi. ‘You don’t seem to know what a joke 
inquired Seppi. is. Just jis if we could pocket all that money 

‘ I’ecanse we’v'e nothing more to stay for, and without the police being at our heels directly! 
the longer we stay here the more expense we | Why, we should get at least ten years’ imprison- 
sliall cause to Mr Frieslisr ’t, and that would be j ment without any matter of doubt. No, no; I 
very wrong.’ ; merely wanted to see whether you were really as 

‘But you are sorely md going back witlnuit ; honest and straightforward as Frieshardt made you 
seeing something of Paris 1 ’ continued the other. I out to be, and I see he didn’t praise you more 
‘ You must go and see all the splendid buildings ; | than you deserve. Give me your hand, old fellow, 
besides, we’ve no need to say that we sold all the ; and believe me when 1 tell you that you shall 
cattle in three days.’ | never be tried this way again. If you like, I will 

‘That 1 should think still worse,’ was the simjde j leave Paris with you this very night, to prove to 
answer. ‘ 1 have promisetl to serve Frieshardt ■ you that I was only making fun,’ 
faithfully, and I mean to keep my word.’ | Walter drew a long breath. ‘ Thank God that 

‘ Well, you can tell him that you stopped here it was only a joke!’ said he, returning the friendly 
a couple of days to see the town,’ continued the i grasp of iSeppi, of whose thorough sincerity he 
tempter, ‘As we have got such a cajutal price ; seemed to entertain no longer any doubt. ‘I am 
fortl.e cattle, he won’t find any fault with us for I quite agreeable to start to-night, for so much 
that.’ i money makes me feel anxious, and I shan’t be 

‘ 1 don’t care,’ persistcal IValter. ‘ I ’ve no ; comfortable till it is in the hands of our master.’ _ 
right to stay, and 1 mean to start to-morrow 1 ‘W^ ell, we can get off at once,’ assented Seppi, 

morning.’ | ‘ and then we shall get to Boissy before nightfall. 

The drover said iio more, but merely' shrugged i I know a cheap and comfortable inn there; so 
his shouldens. Alter a long interval he recotn- j the sooner we ’re off the better.' 
menced his attack. ‘You must be v’ery soft. Much pleased that his companion should agree 
Walter,’ said he. ‘If you were only n little more j so readily to leave Paris, W'alter felt sorry that 
wide-awake, w'e uiight inake a good thing for our- i he had entertained any doubts of his character, 
selves out of this affair, and no one be any the ' even for a moment, 'I'heir simple preparations 
wiser.’ were speedily made, and half an hour afterwards 

‘ In what way ? ’ they set out upon their return, and took the road 

‘ Don’t you see what I mean ?’ continued Seppi to Boissy. ^ 

with a cunning smile. ‘You’ve got about one- It was dark by the time they reached their 
third more cash than Frieshardt expects. What , destination ; but as Seppi* knew the village well, 
is there to hinder us from dividing it between he had no difficulty in finding the inn, which was 
us ? It would be a good thing for us, and nobody about ten minutes’ walk froin the high-road. The 
could ever find it out, because we should both bouse was old and uncomfortable in its appear- 
keep it dark.’ %nce, and produced a very unfavooxable impres- 
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don Walter ; l)ut tlie welcome they received 
from the landlord Was so cordial, that the impres- 
don was at once removed. An old married couple 
and a young and powerfully built fellow seemed 


and Walter being somewhat fatigued with the 
ioumey, was easily persuaded to take more than 
nis usual allowance. Overpowered with drowsi- 
ness, his head sunk down upon the table, and in 
a few seconds the unsuspecting youth was in a 
profound slumber. 

‘There’s a snorer for you!* said Seppi to the 
man who had waited upon them. ‘Lend me a 
hand to get him to bed, Andrti.' 

Whereupon they carried him up-stairs and along 
a passage to a small room at the farther end, and 
laid him on a bed just as he was. Having struck 
a light, Andr4 was about to leave the room, when 
he was detained by the other. 

‘liook here,’ said Seppi, taking some money 
from his pocket *I am going away again to- 
morrow morning before daybreak, and may not 
be back until the day after. Here is payment 
for our supper and night’s lodging. My friend 
will stay here, and you must not on any account 
allow him to go away till I come back. Give him 
anything he asks for; hut keep an eye on him, 
for he is not right in his head, and must either 
have some one always ivith him, or be locked 
in his room. 1 can’t take him with me in the 
morning, and so I have brought him here, where 
1 know he will be in good hands. You will 
promise to attend to what 1 have told you, 
Andr^?’ 

* Your instructions shall be attended to,’ replied 
the .other, slipping the gold coin w'hich Seppi 
tendered him into his pocket. ‘You shall have 
no reason to complain.’ 

‘That’s well. When I come back, you shall 
have another gold piece if I find everything right. 
And look here ; ouly bolt the outer door to-night 
instead of locking it ; or else leave the key iu the 
ioi^ so that I can get away in the morning 
without waking anybody.’ 

The man promised to attend to that also, and 
quitted the apartment. When he was gone, Seppi 
bolted the room door, and gazed at his uncon- 
scious companion with a malicious scowl 

‘ Fool !’ said he ; ‘I made you a fair offer when 
I proposed to go halves with the money ; but as 
you were idiot enough to decline, so much the 
better for me. When you wake in the morning 
you’U be sorry you let the chance slip.’ 

Thus muttering to himself, he unbuckled the 
money-belt that was round the waist of the sleep- 
ing man, and fastened it securely round his own. 
He then abstracted Walter’s passport and the other 
papers that were in his pockets without arousing 


‘ He lies there like a dead dog,’ thought the j 
drover ; ‘ and with the dose I gave him, is not j 
likely- to trouble any one till morning.’ I 

)Faiting impatiently for more than an hour j 
until every one was in bed and the house silent, i 
Seppi quitted the room on tiptoe, locked the door 
on the outside, and crept noiselessly along tlic 
passii^e and down the stairs. Andre had not 
forgotten to leave tl^ outer door unlocked, and 
puiming back the bolt with the greatest caution, 
the rufW slipped out, and as soon as he had got 


clear of the village, hurried away at &e top of 
his speed. 

The Swiss drover had shewn great cunning in 
his scheme to get possession of the money from 
Walter, and he carried it out with equal boldness. 
He had often helped to drive cattle to Paris 
before, and knew the roads well , He had fre- 
quently been at the inn at Bois^, and its dis- 
tance from Paris and the character of the man 
who attended to the business (recommended it as 
well suited to his purpose. Andr4, like many 
others of his kind, was weedy of money, and the 
golden bribe quieted all his doubts as to the truth 
of the stoiy about his companion. Seppi on his 
side knowing that the sleeping powder which he 
had secretly mixed with Walter’s wine was suffi- 
cient to prevent him waking for nearly a whole 
day, gave himself no further trouble as to what 
might happen in the way of pursuit It was 
enough for him that his stratagem had been suc- 
cessful, and he hastened along the well-known 
by-paths until he had left Boiasy far behind. 

(To be concluded next morUL) 


FROGS AND TOADS IN STONE. 

‘ At the works of Messrs Burton, brick and tile 
inanulacturers, Ironbridge, Salop,’ we were some 
time ago informed, ‘some workmen were employed 
in sinking a well ; when, on reaching a depth of 
twenty-two feet from the surface, they found a 
toad firmly imbedded in the solid clay. The 
reptile, which was a large one, appeared, when 
extricated from its living tomb, to oe in quite a 
lively condition, and stretched itself out in the 
sun. It is alive, and preserved as a curiosity.’ 

This strange story is corroborated by many 
others of analogous character. Frogs and toads 
are really endowed with a power of bearing priva- 
tion quite beyond that of most other animals with 
which we are acquainted. They have so little 
need of air for breathing, and so great an endow- 
ment of the power of dispensing wdth food for a 
lengthened period, that, as ascertained by actual 
experiment, they can survive for months or even 
years in closed cavities where the maintenance 
of vitality would seem well nigh incredible. In 
blocks of st(me, in the solid trunks of treesj incased 
iu a wall of cement or plaster allowed to solidify 
around them— -in all these mysterious recesses it is 
said that they have been found alive. Blocks of 
solid stone have been quarried revealing living 
toads and frogs in the interior ; and other blocks 
containing cavities apparently moulded around 
such animals— the denizens having somehow or 
other disappeared. If the rings in the trunk of a 
tree are a token and measure of its age, then a 
toad has occasionally been found imbedded in 
the layers which were formed generations ago, let 
it have got there how it may. 

In order to place ourselves in some degree on 
a level with the subject, we will glance rapidly at 
some of the many accounts given of toads and frogs 
found in trees, stiff clay, coal, and stone. 

A large toad was found a few years ago in an 
old apple-tree at Wonham Manor; it came to 
light when the tree was blown down. The 
Mdmoires of the French Academie des Sciences 
contain a description of a living toad found in the 
heart of an old elm-tree. Near Nantes, when, an 
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old oak was cleft 0 |>(?n, a toad was found in tke 
vary heart-wood, although no crevice or other 
channel of entrance could be detected ; there were 
about ninety rings in the trunk of this oak, 
leading to the inference (according to one theory) 
that the animal must have been in his prison- 
house ninety years. Mr Jesse, in reference to a 
frog found in the trunk of a mulberry-tree, ex- 
pressed a belief that the annual rings had been 
gradually but surely inclosing the reptile. 

Toads in clay haVe been more freqiiently met 
with than in trees ; sometimes a whole family 
have been thus ferreted out at once. In 1856 a 
toad was found at a considerable depth at Benthall, 
near Brosely, Shropshire. Mr Bathurst, earthen- 
ware manufacturer at Benthall, ascertained that 
the creature was met with about six feet beneath 
the surface, in a layer of tough clay customarily 
used for making coarse brown ware. Above this 
layer, in successive strata, were ferruginous coal 
■of poor quality, clay, a loam of clay and gravel, 
and meadow-turf at the top. The toad was found 
filling a cavity as wax does a seal. A minute 
examination of the superincumbent strata failed 
to detect any fissure through which the animal 
could have entered. The light of day seemed at 
first to distress it, but this it soon became accus- 
tomed to ; the eyes were brilliant, the skin moist, 
the mouth quite closed. 

Shale and coal arc included among the abodes 
of these carious batrachians. At the International 
Exhibition of 1862, at South Kensington, a toad 
was exhibited in a bottle ; and a block of coal with 
& cavity in its midst. The toad was said to have 
been taken from the cavity, and it may have 
been so ; but there was a want of correspondence 
between the matrix and the seal, the convexity 
■of the animal inclosed and the concavity of the 


residence of Chatsworth, udth an imprees of a 
toad, denoting that the animal must have been 


eubstance inclosina 


In 1874 a miner in South 


Wale!!i, while digging an v-nderground passage, 
struck into a layer ^f shale at a depth of forty or 
fifty feet below t'.e surface ; a large frog leaped 
out, with its mouth closed, its eyes apparently 
sightless, its muscular power greatly weakened, 
and its breathing effected through the skin. How 
long the animal lived after restoration to the 
light of day, we are not told ; but the miner, 
catching eagerly at some speculative remarks made 
by his semi-scientific neighbours, announced that 
he had <ll8eovered a frog which hud lived five 
thousand years without food ! Many pence were 
earned by exhibiting it as a wonder. 

Brick walls, too, are sometimes the prison- 
houses of toads and frogs. At Eatiugton Park, 
in Warwickshire, some repairs were being effected 
a few jrears ago, when a toad was found in a small 
cavity in a brick wdL As the wall was known 
to have been built in 1740, and as the disooveiy 
was made in 1860, had the creature been thus 
bricked up for a hundred and twenty years ? It 
survived about six weeks after extrication. 

Most of the narratives mention solid stone as 
the substance in which the incarcerated animals 
have been discovered. At Fountains Abbey in 
Yorkshire, the attendant who shews the wonders 
to visitors draws attention to a stone coffin, 
which, on being opened some years ago, was found 
to contain a living toad, supposed to have 
inhabited that gloomy residence for centuries. 
There is said to have been at one time a marble 
mantel-piece at the Duke of Devonshire’s princely 


there when tne marble was in a soft or plastie 
state. The workmen employed in breaking the 
nodules of ironstone which occur so abundantly 
in the iron-smelting districts and in many coal- 
mines, have more than once discovered tcMuls 
alive within the nodules, and continuing to live 
for a short time afterwards. Stranm, if tme, 
seeing that these nodules are exceedingly hard. 
At the quarries of Combe Down in Somerset, 
when the men are excavating and dressing free- 
stone and sawing some of the blocks, tbe 3 r occa- 
sionally bisect a toad and the cavity in which he 
is inclosed, without (as they say) being able to 
detect any fissnre or opening through which the 
animal can have entered. 

Many years ago, in working a slate-quarry neu* 
Barnaid Castle, a toad of large size was discovered 
in a solid block — solid except the cavity occupied 
by the animal ; the exhumed inmate died imme- 
diately on being exposed to the air. In Mackenzie 
and Ross’s Durham^ in which this incident is 
recorded, we are also told that, at Framwell Gate 
Bridge, Durham, when the old battlements were 
removed, a large living toad was descried in the 
middle of the wall, where it must (apparently) 
have been immured for ages, the bridge having 
been built as far back as the year 1120. At the 
Great Exhibition in 1851, two halves of a block 
of stone were shewn in which a living toad had 
been found ; the creature died some time during 
the Exhibition. In the same year a toad was dis- 
covered alive within a msiss of calcareous stone. 
It was sent to the Acaddmie Fran 9 ai 8 e, by whom 
a Committee was appointed to examine into the 
phenomenon. 

That mischievous fraud, or a tendency to make 
money ont of other iieople’s credulity, comes into 
play in some of the toad-in-a*hole stories, is likely 
enough. In a case which occurred in 1865, some 
members of the Manchester Geological Society 
instituted an examination of a piece of coal in 
which a live toad was said to have been found. 
They agreed that the cavity had been made arti- 
ficially, and a toad put into it The collier who 
exhibited the raree-show manifested much unwill- 
ingness to answer the close questions put to him — 
a pretty strong evidence that all was not fair and 
truthful. ‘ Flint Jacks ' have doubtless their ana- 
logues in ‘ Toad Jacks.’ 

A better feeling than absolute incredulity is one 
that prompts men to search for a rational explana- 
tion of unexpected marvels ; and such search has 
not been neglected in regard to our present su^ 
ject. M. Dumdril, the member of the Ai^emie 
Fran^aise above adverted to, after examining a 
large number of recorded instances, came to the 
conclusion that the animal, when young and very 
small, creeps (or it may be falls) into a stone 
through a crevice or fissure too small to attract 
general notice ; he feeds upon insects which 
he may have taken in with him, or dragged 
in from time to time ; he grows rapidly, and 
becomes too bulky to emeige from the dpor 
by which he entered, and has to undergo 
involuntary imprisonment Then comes into 
operation his remarkable ’power of living almost i 
without food or air. When tha stone is broken, 
as in a quarry, the cleava^ is likely to follow 
the line of the fissure, and lays bore the 
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inoarceratod l»ateackiaa-<-ftB naturalists call this 
of reptiles, Toads, it is pretty well known, 
sleep all the winter, yumhled np together in a 
iheap in 'any suitable cavity. The life of a toad 
in a stone may be merely a prolongation of his 
winter’s nap. So profoundly does the animal 
sleep, that he may be, and has been, artificially 
&ozen till quite hard and brittle, and yet vitality 
reasserts itself after slow thawing ; this was proved 
by the distinguished French zoologist, Isidore 
Geoffroy Saiut-llilaire. Geologists now believe 
that millions of years must have passed since the 
first solidification of many kinds of hard stone 
in which frogs and toads have been found ; the 
stone certainly did not harden around the in- 
truiiers, and they must therefore have got into it 
somehow from without, in comparatively recent 
times. 

, One who had never seen such an animal in a stone 
or the trunk of a tree, and who disbelieved all the 
stories in that direction, sought for an explanation 
in the following curious fashion ; ‘ The hollow of 
a horse’s foot is called the /ro(f ; and the hollow or 
sinking on the face of a brick is in some parts of 
England also called a frog. When a hollow is 
found in a stone, might not the country work- 
man have said : “ There ’s a frog in the stone ! ” ’ 
Ingenious, but a failure, seeing that the creatures 
have unquestionably been found in stone, let their 
mode of admission have been what it may. 

Some naturalists believe that the skin of a 
frog has the property of acting upon the atmo- 
sphere in snen a way as to imitate in degree the 
action of the lungs, thus supplying the prisoner 
with a little air in a manner not available to less 
gifted animals. 

There is something well worthy of notice in 
the following suggestion, put forward by a Scotch 
naturalist a few years ago. Chinks, crevices, holes, 
vacuities of various kinds are naturally formed in 
many stony strata and in many trunks of trees. 
The eggs of toads may accidentally be conveyed 
by water into these small openings ; and after 
they are hatched, the animals may receive mois- 
ture and small portions of air from without. 

Direct experiments have not been wholly want- 
ing in connection with this subject The Zoological 
Journal gives a detailed account of a series of 
experiments made about half a century ago by Dr 
Buckland, the eminent geologist Obtaining a 
lai^e block of oolitic limestone from a quarry near 
Oxford, he caused twelve circular cells or cavities 
to be made in it, each five inches in diameter by 
twelve inches deep, W’ith a groove at the top to 
receive a plate-glass cover, and a slate to protect 
the glasa A block was also obtained of siliceous 
sandstone, and twelve cells scooped in it, equal in 
diameter to the others, but not so deep. Twenty- 
four toads of various ages and sizes were put into 
the cells, one in each ; the cells were closely sealed 

m and the blocks buried deep in the ground. 

en opened a year afterwarts, it was found that 
nearly half the toads were still alive ; inclosed lor 
another twelve months, these survivors also died. 
Aljput the same time Dr Buckland buried four 
toads deeply in cavities cut in the trunk of an 
apple-tree, and carefully closed the cavities with 
bungs of wood. In about a year’s time, it was 
found that the reptiles were dead. M. Seguin, 
about 1850, placed .several toads in an equal 
number of vessels^ and inclosed them with plaster 


of Paris. After an ipterval 4>f several years, the 
vessels were opened, and one of the imprisoned 
toads was found still living, although the ex- 
tremely hard cement had become exactly moulded 
on the animal, leaving no vacant space between 
them. On liberation, the creature crept out into 
the light of day. 

Taking everything into consideration, our con- 
clusion is that no animal can live without air 
and food beyond a comparatively short period. 
Gifted as are the batrachia Vith peculiar powers 
in this respect, toads and frogs may, and undoubt- 
edly have been known to survive an incarceration 
of a few years. But here the matter^ ends. Dr 
Buckland’s experiments' must be considered con- 
clusive that a year or two of solitary confinement 
deprives the toad even of its tenacious life. M. 
Dum^ril’s arguments above cited, also dispose of 
the theories that would credit the poor creature 
with longer powers of endurance. 

THE ROYAL ZULU. 

A TAIiB FOUNDED ON PACT. 

Beneath the shade of a grove of palms, a Zulu 
maiden knelt in prayer on the morning of the 
fatal 22d of January 1879. Her face was pretty 
beyond most of her countrywomen ; and her small 
hands and feet, her distinguishing ornaments and 
graceful form, bespoke her the daughter of some 
powerful chief. But strange, considering her 
nationality, were the words of supplication which 
flowed from her lips, as she raised her clasped 
hands to heaven. Not from witchcraft or enchant- 
ment, or from the equally powerless deities of her 
nation did she seek lor lielp ; but from Him only, 
the one true God, Jeliovali, 

‘ Father ! ’ she cried, ‘ to whom all the ends of 
the earth look for help in trouble ; hear me for 
the sake of Jesus. The evil 8j)irit of war and 
persecution has come down, and entered my 
lather’s kraal ; and Cetewayo has folded his hands 
and bowed his ear to listen. He has sworn to 
drink the blood of the white men, and eat up all 
the Christian Zulus of his nation. 0 Great 
Father! in this hour of trial, keep Cassatonga 
and me faithful to Thyself ! ' 

Tlie morning breezes rustled through the leaves, 
and the deep-fringed palms moved tlieif stately 
boughs, as if in response to the prayer, while the 
sparkling brook which flowed hard by seemed to 
i murmur a low ‘ Amen ! ’ 

At this moment, a movement beside her caused 
the worshipper to turn round ; and she beheld a 
stately warrior standing near her, leaning on his 
black shield. His eyes were fixed with unspeakable 
love on the youthful form before him. ‘ Luolo,’ ho 
said, ‘ your prayer for me is answered ; I can fight 
no more for Cetewayo. Last night, the murder, 
indescribable in cruelty, of Sirayo’s wives for 
their adherence to the Christian faith, proves 
what little mercy the king would shew towards 
any one, even yourself, were you to oppose his 
will ; and though it is our duty to bear persecu- 
tion when it comes, it is no doubt equally mad- 
ness to provoke it. Here we can no longer stay 
without declaring our faith, and therefore we 
must fiy with all haste to Helpmakaar. You 
know the good missionary there, the same who 
taught us the will of the Great Master, and beneath 
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hiB cate you will be safe from your father’s from hi# position, he found the trembling liuola 
wrath. This alternative is the only one left to terrihed at his lone absence. He described the 
U8, and I feel it is the right one. Will you awful sceiie he had just witnessed, and told W 
come now, Luola ? My horse stands ready in the of the immediate necessity for endeavouring to 
thicket.’ cross the river. 

‘I will.’ And though the hand extended to The blood of the liondike founder of her 
him trembled, the voice was steady that decided dynasty flowed in Luola’s veins, and though con» 
their fate. • vmced of imminent danger, she was not wanting 

‘ By Rorke’s Drift is our shortest road,’ he said, in coun^je. ‘ Let us go,’ she said j ‘ God will help 
as they reached the tree where his horse was us, and be our shield.’ 

fastened ; and placing the princess on its back, Remounting, they rode on till they came to the 
he mounted benind her, and turned his steed in edge of the wood, when a new danger menaced 
the direction of the Buffalo. They travelled for them, which tested to the utmost the fleetness of 
some hours with extreme caution, skirting every their steed. Barely out of range of rifle-shot, some 
kraal and open ground, till at length they arrived scattered parties of Zulus were coming towards 
at a large thickly planted wood, in which they them. Cassatonga knew well he could give no 
hoped to find an hour’s repose. But they had reason for not being with his troops, and the 
scarcely dismounted ere the roar of artillery and daughter of their king was not unknown. Were 
the cracking of rifles, mingled with wild yells, she seized and conducted back to her father, be 
were heard in the distance ; and Cassatonga has- dared not think of her fate. Urging his horse to 
tened to conceal his royal charge before endea- a gallop, he cleared the wood, and by carefully 
vouring to discover the cause. Hiding Luola and placing every hill and clump of bushes between 
his horse in the densest part of the grove around him and the savages, he succeeded in maMng 
him, he selected a lofty tree, whose thick branches several miles undiscovered. 

would be a shield in themselves. Climbing with But just as he and Luola were beginning to 
the agility of his nation to the topmost boughs, hope they might escape unnoticed, a yell iu the 
he beheld the fatal field of Isandula spread out distance told that they were seen. Now w’as the 
before him. Amazement at the unexpected sight hour of trial for horse and riders. The noble 
and deep admiring pity flashed iu his eyes as animal seemed hardly to touch the ground as he 
he looked on the tiny baud of white men who flew along the plain, the wild yells of the Zulus 
shoulder to shoulder received unflinchingly the ringing behind. At length the banks of the 
masses of his countrymen, as like their own luouu- Buffalo rose high before them, and Cassatonga 
tain torrents, they swept down upon them. realised with horror that be had not time to 

The first emotion of his heart was to fly to look for the ford, and must only trust his nearly 
the aid of the devoted column ; but the thought e.vhausted companion and breathless Itorse to the 
of his bride restrained him, and he sank back perils of a plunge from those lofty banks. But it 
among the sheltering leaves. Straining his sight was their last hope of safety ; they must do it or 
over tlie awful plain, he could distinguish his own die. At length they reached the bank, which rose 
fierce regiment, although foremost in the work full six feet above the stream. Cassatonga held 
of death, yet not so preoc'Ui,/ied therewith as to the princess tightly in his arms, and the horse’s 
be unconscious of tl'>j plunder which lay around, nostrils dilated and his eyes shot fire as he gazed 
pausing even iu their butchery to collect cattle, on the torrent beneath. But not a second did the 
stores, and wagons to be driven to their distant noble animal waver ; obedient to his master’s hand 
knuils. Horror and disgust filled his now enlight- he bounded from the bank, and in another minute 
ened soul. ‘ Why do those English soldiers staml tossed his noble head above the wave as he bravely 
there,’ he asked himself, as the breath came breasted the stream. In a few moments, however, 
quickly through his labouring chest, ‘ on that \ his feet touched the bottom ; the ford was found, 
plain of Africa, far away from their island homes, j and the worst of the terrible strain was over. At 
to be shot down, steady iu their matchless ranks, j length they gained the opposite bank, up which 
by their swarthy foes '( ' His own heart gave him j the" weary horse toiled slowly ; and soon, to ins 
the reply : ‘ To save helidess women from the rider’s great astonishment, the small English camp 
savage butcher}' he beheld last night ; to guard lay before them. 

the gray hairs of old age from going down to a The pair now paused to consult about tlieir next 
terrible grave beneath the real or feigned imputa- move. The Zulus, they justly con jectured, would 
tions of witchcraft and divination ; and above make no delay in crossing the river, and their 
all, to teach the pure faith of the Gospel where poor horse was far too exhausted to carry them 
reigned the degrading demonology of his native that night to Helpmakaiir ; therefore they unhesi- 
land.’ His dark eyes blazed^ and his pulses tatingly felt their wisest course would be to place 
throbbed as these thoughts surged through his themselves under the protection of the English 
mind ; and he pressed liis hands over his aching commander. Tying a white handkerchief to the 
eyeballs as he Dowed himself to the service of end of his spear, Cassatonga approached the camp ; 
that flag which shelters Freedom and Truth and when within earSlio^ he called out in a loud 
beneath its folds. voice to the sentries, informing them that they 

But meanwhile the work of death went on. were Christian Zulus flying for safety. They'were 
Those who were sent for help to Rorke’s Drift immediately seized, and brought before the officer 
were, alas ! shot or assegaied ; few, hmo few, in charge, who received them with much suspicion, 
reached the river, and Cassatonga beheld with as he had only just heard of the disaster at 
dismay that the Zulus were scattering towards Isandula, and was' iu no mood to harbour Zulus 
the Drift. Could he skirt the wood and reach of any kind. Their tale was soon told. Bot 
the ford before them with his precious charge? though the officer suppressed his pity for the 
was now his anxious thought. Descending quickly ^uflerings of the royal maid, he gave ordSrs to 
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have them staietl^ watched, at the same time com- 
manding that ^wur wants should be supplieA 

It is needless to give a description of the night 
that followed. • All the world knows how throuf^ 
the darkness the tide of battle surged u^ wave 
after wave, agaiust the weak barriers of the little 
fort, and was again and again repulsed. All the 
world has rung with the names oi Bromhead and 
Ohaid, and all the other heroes who with strong 
hands and stronger hearts held the fort that night 
But among them all who fought beneath the red- 
cross flag there was no stronger arm, no braver 
heart than his, the young Zulu chief, who had 
renounced Mends, fortune, country, to enlist 
beneath the banner of a higher Cross, and strive 
henceforth for a more enduring victoiy. As the 
morning broke upon the scene, and disclosed the 
dusky foe, disheartened and defeated, vanishing 
like dark clouds behind the distant hills, the 
gallant oflScer, begrimed with powder, seized the 
now scarcely darker hand of toe noble Zulu, and 
'tanked him als a British soldier for his timely 
aid. Luola felt in that moment she was rewarded 
for all the terrors of the night. 

After some hoars’ needful rest at the fort, the 
young teavellers prepared to resume their journey. 
They were followed by the benedictions of alL 
Luola had been untiring iu her assistance to the 
wounded ; and the dying were cheered by her 
words of comfort. Thus amidst many good wishes, 
they bade farewell to their new Menas, and accom- 
panied by the officers bearing despatches, they set 
out for Helpmakaar. The evening shadows were 
lengthening as they entered and rode through the 
streets of that town ; and soon they were received 
with warm welcomes beneath the roof of the good 
mismonaiy. 

Not long afterwards, before these officers re- 
turned to their posts, they were called upon to 
witness the union of their Zulu comrade with his 
royal bride. The ceremony was performed by 
their Mend, Mr B , in the words of the beau- 

tiful service of the English Church. And here 
let us leave them. They have set themselves reso- 
lutely to the task of preparing for that labour of 
love which they feel certain God will in llis own 
good time o^n up for them — a wide field of mis- 
sionary wo^ in their dear native land. Be it 
ours to pray for the success of all such noble 
hearts ; and for the time when the swords of all 
the world shall be beaten into pruning-hooks, 
and the nations study war no more ! 




IDLE LETTER-WRITING. 

Obviopsly, from the penny post and other causes, 
letter-writing has become a prevalent amusement, 
particularly among ladies with a disposition to 
communicate family gossip. It is no exaggeration 
to say that many young persons consume as much 
time in mere tittle-tattle letter-writing as, say in 
the course of a year, might enable them to acquire 
a fair knowledge of some modem language, or 
familiarity with many standard works in their 
own. And here it may be said parenthetically 
that the young of the present day are often, with- 
out any - precise fault of their own, lamentably 
ignorant of many of Ihe great master-pieces in 
English literature— -those works that as long as 
our language lasts, eannot fail to enrich the minds 
that feed upon lAem. New subjects, however, aij3 


always arising, and new books are always appear- 
ing to draw attention M>m the old ones. 

But the limitation of more |>rofitable employ- 
ment which what may be called idle letter-writing 
occasions, is not the only evil which results from 
it One silly frivolous letter is likely to engender 
another in return ; and when mere gossip and 
tittle-tattle flow from the pen, 4;hey are apt to 
become more mischievous even than when spoken. 
Many pemle ore exceedingly careless in respect to 
letters. The rule ought td be — unless there is 
some special reason to the contrary — to destroy 
private confidential letters as soon as their contents 
are mastered. All sorts of accidents happen from 
their preservation. We heard only the other day 
of a bundle of letters being discovered which ought 
to have been consigned to the flames forty years 
ago. Very likely some of them wiU get into ‘ the 
autograph market,’ for many were from distin- 
guished men. Put together, they revealed a sad 
history, the publication of which could only rive 
pain to friends and relatives of the brave soldier 
whom they concerned. They wore found in a 
valise left behind him in lodgings he had occupied, 
the rent of which he could not pay. Years passed 
before the landlady opened the little receptacle. 
Not till she had completely failed to trace her 
lodger, and till she believed him dead, did she 
force the lock. 

Accidents of this sort happen more frequently 
than is supposed, and they ought to put both 
letter writers and receivers on their guairi. Also 
young people should bear in mind that their 
opinions of people and things may very likely 
change as they advance in life, and that except 
in cases of clear right and wrong, it might be 
wise to abstain from unkind remarks and strong 
censure in their correspondence. A poet says, ‘ A 
deed can never die,’ and written w'ords have some- 
times a disastrous vitality. 

Most persons w'ho have a considerable corre- 
spondence must, w'e think, hare felt that among 
their friends and acquaintances there are two 
special sorts of letter-writers — those whose letters 
give pleasure, and those whose pages rarely fail 
to have some phrase or some omission which gives 
pain. With the first class the mere sight of the 
handwriting is a gratification ; we know that it 
will never sting. Even if there bo bad news to 
tell, it will be softened by sympathy ; and if the 
tidings be joyful, the joy will seem doubled by 
participation. With the other class the case is 
precisely opposite. A piece of good news is told 
in a dry don’t-care maimer, or a painful subject 
is discussed as from some vantage-ground of 
implied superiority. If the letter be on more 
level topics, then there are probably sarcastic 
remarks in opposition to the receiver’s known 
opinions. We are inclined to think that the 
secret of writing pleasant letters is to think more 
of the receiver than ourselves when in the act of 
writing — to put ourselves if possible on the plane 
of his or her feelings. 

Certainly the three persons whom the writer 
has in mind as having had the trick of writing 
(disagreeable letters were all great egotists, largely 
endowed with what phrenologists consider the 
organ of self-esteem. They were not unaffec- 
tionate ; but they seemed slow to understand 
emotions they had not personally experienced, 
and ' shafts ’ of the pen * at random sent ’ often 
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wonnded bitterly. Suck letter-writerg would do 
well to remember one fad, and that ie^ that we 
never know under wh{it circumstances a letter 
may be received. A hard, unkind, or unsatis- 
factory letter may Cause but a passing regret if 
the recipient be well and happy ; but the case is 
far different if it arrives in the season of sickness 
or sorrow. Whema cup is brimming, another drop 
will make it overflow ; and when the heart is filled 
with an^ish, there is subtle cruelty in adding to 
its burd^ The pen (an lacerate as well as the 
sword, and its wotmds are often the more incur- 
able of the two. 

Then again few of us are so good and wise as 
never to have written an angry letter, despatching 
it in haste, instead of waiting for bitter feelings 
to cool, and a few hours afterwards mournfully 
regretting some too harsh expression. No doubt 
writing the letter was an immense relief — perhaps 
even it was an outlet by which our wrath could 
evaporate ; only it would have been better if it 
had been thrown into the fire instead of the letter- 
box. If it be well, as the ancient philosopher 
said, to count a hundred before speaking the 
an^y word, it is well to count a thousand before 
writing it. 

It is, as we have previously hinted in this 
Journal, perhaps one of the moat useful of modern 
accomplishments to be able to write a really good 
letter, one that, however short, is clear and 
explicit, and to the point of whatever may be 
under discussion. With some persons, the habit 
is acquired early and easily; with others it requires 
much practice and painstaking before it is in any 
degree established. It is well, we think, for young 
people hardly yet out of childhood to be indulged 
in undictated, unrestrained letter-scribbling, if 
they have any taste that way. They will gain 
early a certain experience of what it is wise and 
what unwise to do w'ith regaru to letter-writing, 
without paying very dearly for it. The experi- 
ence bought at fiftani costs so much less than it 
<loes at five-and-twenty ! 


CURIOUS CASES OF SOMNAMBULISM. 
That persons w'alk in their sleej) and are uncon- 
scious of ordinary impressions, but yet retain 
sensations, there i.s, w'c all admit, no doubt. One 
curious instance occurred in a school-girl who was 
observed to rise every night about midnight and 
walk ab(/Ut her bedroom and the lobby outside 
her sleeping apartment. After some time, on 
returning to her bed she was in the habit of exam- 
ining it and all about it, and finally selecting for 
some hours’ rest a clothes-basket which the house- 
maid kept on the flat roof of the cradle-bed in 
which she lay. After carefully examining the 
clothes-basket, she climbed up on the head of the 
cradle-bed, and circling her body as a cat would 
above the clothes in the basket, she composed 
herself to sleep, in which she remained for 
an hour or more, then rose, and returned to 
her bed. In the morning she awoke at her usual 
time, having no consciousness of what had occurred 
during the night. Her sister watched her pro- 
ceedings, but never interrupted or awakened 
her, and after some time the nocturnal climbings 
ceased. 

The second case that came under my observa- 


tion was more varied and more embarrassing. A 
young lady at school became a somnambulist She 
rose from bed and walked in her sleep. The 
ladies who conducted the school became alarmed, 
partly on the girl’s accotmyand partly for the 
character of the school, as it might injure their 
establishment were it known that the young ladies 
practised the habit of walking about the mwn in 
their night-dresses, in the moonlight Th^y had 
an impression that if the girl were suddenly awak- 
ened, death or immediate deprivation of sense 
might be the result ; and this Im to the attendance 
of two maid-servante, who were strictly enjoined to 
follow the footsteps of the somnambulist, to watch 
that no mishap should occur to her, and to have 
all doors opened, and the way kept clear for the 
return of the slewing pedestrian. This continued 
for some time. But at length the somnambulist’s 
fancy took a more adventurous turn. Slaters had 
come to work on the roof of the house, and the 
sleeping peripatetic evinced a desire to star-gaze. 
Accordingly, on the next night she turned to the 
slaters’ ladder, and to the horror of her attend- 
ants, ascended it, mounted to the roof, and walked 
along the gutter, with a sloping roof on one side 
and a low parapet wall on the other. The attend- 
ants now became almost frightened out of their 
wits, and knew not what to do or think. They 
feared to call out ; for return to consciousness in 
such a place would almost inevitably lead to her 
stumbling on the roof or falling over the parapet. 
Their terror was, however, not yet at its height 
The somnambulist came to a slight obstruction in 
the gutter ; she paused for a moment, and then, 
without hesitation, stepped upon the parapet, and 
continued her walk on the narrow stone coping. 
A single slip, a false step, would have precipitated 
her from a height of thirty or forty feet ; yet to 
awaken her would almost certainly have led to 
the same catastrophe. The sleeping girl con- 
tinued her walk to the end of the coping, and 
then turning romid, resumed her walk to the 
dormer window, descended the ladder, reached 
her bedroom in safety, and lay down in her bed ; 
awaking in the morning quite unconscious of her 
midniglit danger and of her narrow escape. 

I was then a very young practitioner in medicine, 
and was, up to this period, although the medical 
attendant of the establishment for oi'dinary cases 
of illness, not consulted on this perplexing case, 
as it was naturally desired to keep it concealed ; 
but after the stroll on the parapet wall, and the 
terror created by it, it was tnought that, with the 
object of preventing a recurrence of a night- walk 
that might end in some terrible accident, the 
young lady should be consigned to temporary 
residence in a private asylum, where there would 
be always both a night and a day watch. I was 
taken into consultation next morning, and ear- 
nestly discussed the gravity of taking such a step. 
It would be impossible to keep it secret, and even 
were it possible, in her waking hours she would 
look with horror on the coming night, when she 
should be sent to bed in a strait- waistcoat. ' In 
^ter-years too, when perhaps she might have a 
young family around her, the thought might arise 
that she had once been an inmate of such an 
institution; and the reminiscence would make 
her miserable. I duly considered all this, and sug- 
gested various expedients, 8uch*aa sedatives, sleep- 
ing-draughts. and network to be put round the 
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bed at night; All, however, had been tried in 
this instance, and all in vain. 

I then thought for a little, and hit npon the 
following plan. I directed her night-dress to be 
sewed up at the foot, so that it formed a large 
bag, and then I had the sleeves lengthened so 
much that each sleeve, after going round the 
body, reached the front, where it met the other 
sleeve, and was securely fastened to it. The 
whole dress was loose ; but the long sleeves 
prevented the hands from being used to get rid 
of the dress ; while, from the end being sewed up, 
the feet could not be used in progression. At 
the same time the dress freely permitted the 
sleeper to roll about from side to side in her 
slumber; and thus it differed from the hideous 
strait-waistcoat then in vogue. Night came, and 
our chaise retired to bed in her new-fangled night- 
dress, with which she was amused. The usual 
hour for the night-walk came. Her attendants 
were strictly enjoined not to stir. She raised her- 
self as usual in the sitting posture, then stood 
upright, and commenced to walk. The second 
step was a trip, for the foot behind held the 
bottom of the bag in which she stood. She 
stumbled, fell forward, and awoke, and was put 
back into bed, where she soon fell asleep. Next 
morning there were no bad consequences except 
that her face was slightly bruised by the fall. I 
recommended a continuance of the sleeping- 
chemise for a short time, as a cautionary measure. 
And now came a curious change in the phases of 
the affliction. She would still rise from bed each 
night, but made no further attempt to walk as 
before. She would stand erect, and keeping the 
knees perfectly rigid, spring straight upward from 
the door, and thus dance about the room in what 
was years afterwards known as a popular music- 
hall dance under the name of the ‘ Perfect Cure.’ 
This she would continue until thoroughly fatigued, 
and then retire quietly to bed and to sleep. I am 
glad to add the case did end truly in a perfect 
cure without the intervention of strait-waistcoat or 
private asylum. 

This strange state is generally called somnam- 
bulism. It is really alternating identity, in which 
the ordinary state of mind is suspended, and 
another identity — I do not know what else to call 
it — takes possession of the individual, and like 
warp and weft, alternates without mixing, the 
warp presenting continuity at one time, and the 
weft the same at another. One of these alterna- 
tions occurs most often in sleep, when the ordinary 
mental power is no longer governing, and hence 
the attack is called somnambulism. The som- 
nambulist will weave the somnambulism of one 
night with that of the preceding into a continuous 
warp or weft, and so with the ordinary mental 
power ; and thus the two identities alternate, but 
do not mix. This alternating identity will, how- 
ever, occasionally force itself into the waking 
hours, and thus the two identities divide the 
unhappy being between them. 

A young lady under my observation exhibited an 
instance of this. For some time a somnambulist, 
the alternating identity at length became strong 
enough to intrude upon her waking hours. Her 
ordinary perceptive and voluntary powers would 
be suddenly arrested during the day, and whether 
at music or work— «o matter how employed — the 
interruption was sadden and instantaneous. If ^t 


the piano or harp, voluntary movement cfeased at 
the moment ; if walking across the floor, she 
remained in the position in which she was when 
it occurred, and remained thus for a longer or 
shorter time. She would sit at dinner apparently 
as cheerful and as collected as any one at the 
table. At the time of which I speak it was cus- 
tomary for guests to take wine “with one another. 
A gentleman would ask her to take wine. She 
bowed her head a.s was usual ; and in raising the 
glass to her mouth, there suddenly passed over 
her face and figure a slight but indescribable 
shudder. She immediately lost all knowledge 
of those about her, and would address tliera with 
names quite foreign to them. This state would 
continue for two days, until at dinner on the 
third day she would turn to her relative and 
say in her natural tone : ‘ Did you not ask me to 
take wine V Her natural state then returned ; 
but those alternations became more frequent and 
more painful, until at length the unfortunate girl 
was deprived of the society of all but her nearest 
relatives. 

[Cases of sleep-walking are liy no means un- 
frequent, and the habit sometimes runs in fami- 
lies. In a family with which we are connected, 
the children, while young, were all more or less 
addicted to sleep-walking. One of the younger 
branches, a girl of fifteen, on one occasion ro-oe 
from her bed, and walking down-stairs, entered 
the drawing-room, where were assembled a few 
guests. Fortunately the girl’s habit was known 
to most of the company, who, instead of evincing 
a horror of the unwonted visitor, treated the 
matter in a philosophic spirit, and even main- 
tained their usual conversation, as the girl’s father 
took her hand and led her quietly up-stairs to 
bed. Had the somnambulist been rudely awakened, 
the consequences might liave been serious ; and 
the calm demeanour of the spectators and judi- 
cious management of the girl’s parent on the 
occasion we have related, may perhaps act as a 
hint to others who may be similarly situated. 
Never awake a sleep-walker if it can possibly bo 
avoided. — Ed.] 

ECCENTRIC INVITATIONS. 

A FAMOUS philosopher •was wont, if w'e remem- 
ber aright, to so couch his invitations that 
those who came to his perfect little dinners were 
aware befondiand what would be set on the table 
for their delectation, and at what hour they were 
expected to take their departure. It was the 
custom of Marshal Vaillant when Minister of 
War, to ask the officer on guard for the day 
to take dinner with him ; not by word of mouth 
or by a polite note, but by a notice in his 
own handwriting posted up in the guard-room, 
and invariably running thus : ‘ Ark 1. The officer 
on guard is invited to dine at the table of the War 
Minister. Ark 2. The officer on guard is received 
by the War Minister, who after shaking hands 
with him, presents him to the Marshal and the 
guests. Ark 3. The Marshal always offers his 
arm to the officer on guard to conduct him to the 
dining-room. No matter what guests may be 
resent, his place on the left of the Marshal is 
epk Ark 4, Avoid offering wine to the Marshal, 
who only drinks water. Art. 5. On leaving table 
and going into the smoking-room, accept the cigar 
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which the Marshal always offers. Art. 6. At the 
end of half an hour, th« Marshal always asks the 
officer on guard to plav a game of whist, which he 
should refuse, saying that it is his duty to return 
to his post. He ought therefore to salute the 
Marshal, and then retire.’ Given his choice in 
the matter, probably the guest would rather have 
dined with his brether-oflBcers than with the mar- 
tinet minister. 

A host of another sort was George Colman. 
When the Drury Lane •manager sent him a play 
for revision, he wrote : * Dear Bonn — Pray dine 
with me to-day at half-past five, but come at 
four ; we shall then have time to cut the play 
before we cut the mutton.’ It was no unusual 
thing with him to put his invitations in rhyme, 
on one occasion parodying Macheath thus neatly : 

‘ The dinner ’s prepared, the party is met, 

The dishes all ranged, not one is for show. 

Then come undismayed, your visit ’s a debt — 

A debt on demand — we won’t take a “ No.” 

You’ll fare well, good sir, you can’t fear a dew, 

Contented you ’ll sleep, ’twill be better for you ; 

And sleeping you know is the rest of our lives,. 

And this way we ’ll try to please both our wives. 

Come to Richmond to-morrow to dinner, or you 
have lost your Kew for jdcasing everybody. — i 
G. C.’ 

When Charles Mathews was playing at Bristol, 
the Duke of Be'aufort invited him to pay a visit 
to Bad minster, stating, by way of extra induce- 
ment, that two billiard-loving judges were among 
his guests. Unable to take advantage of the 
tempting offer, the witty actor replied ; ‘ 1 regret 
extremely that my engagements prevent my accept- 
ing your Grace’s kind invitation, for nothing would 
have given me greater pleasure than to have taken 
the lives of two judges at pool.’ With much more 
alacrity did a certain man of Icuers, travelling in 
the United States, respond to a literary lady’s 
invit'dion ‘to meet., iome minds at tea’ at her 
house, by expressing his sorrow at being prevented 
from doing so through having already promised 
to meet some stomachs at dinner. Whether his 
excuse shocked American modesty, we do not 
know' ; he would have been set down as a very 
rude man by the English farmer’s daughter wdio, 
in acknow'ledging a feminine friend’s invitation to 
go with her to the races, wrote on behalf of her- 
self and sister : ‘ The ciK!rg.y of the races prompts 
jne to assure you that my request is forbidtien, the 
idea of which I had awkwardly nourished, not- 
withstanding my propensity to reserve. Mr T. 
will be there. Let me with confidence assure you 
that him and brothers will be very happy to meet 
you and brothers. AVe girls cannot go for reasons. 
The attention of the cows claims our assistance in 
the evening.’ 

One reason sufficed to account for Lord Fife’s 
non-appearance at a dinner-party at Lady Cork’s, 
to which that lively old lady had asked him, in 
order that he might meet a newly married dame 
of whom he had once been an ardent admirer. 
Instead of receiving the im|«cuuiou8 nobleman, the 
hostess received a note, which soon went the round 
of the company. It ran as follows ; ‘ Mv dear 
Lady Cork— -I cannot express my regret that it is 
quite out of my power to dine with you. And 
ou will pity me when you hear that I am in 
ed. A rascally creditor has had everything I 



possess taken from me. 1 must remain in bed 
till lainyer comes, as I have not a coat to put 
on. This is the reason, dear Lady Cork, I cannot 
dine with you.* 

Before accepting an invitation, it is as well to be 
sure it is given in good faith.^ After an afternoon 
service held many years ago in a certain village in 
Scotland, the preacher, a stranger, who had offi- 
ciated, accompanied one of the elders of the con- 
gregation home, and was introduced to his wife. 
The good-man having asked the clergymm to stay 
to dinner, the latter after a little pressing, con- 
sented. The good-lady hurried off to prepare for 
the unexpected guest, and seeing, as she thought, 
her husband washing, as was the custom in th^e 
da}'s, at the kitchen sink, she seized the family 
Bible, and approaching stealthily from behin(L 
brought down the ponderous tome upon his bala 
pate, exclaiming : ‘ Tak ye that for bringing 
hungry preachers here to denner every time they 
come to the parish ! ’ As soon as the assaulted 
one could get the suds out of his eyes, he looked 
about him, and after thinking the matter out, 
concluded that the old lady had made a slight 
mistake. She too came to the same conclusion 
when, upon returning to the parlour, she beheld 
her husband patiently waiting for his reverend 
friend I 
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It is a familiar fact that oxide of iron and 
sulphide of iron, or iron pyrites, are among the 
most plentiful of minerals ; the element iron 
having been in the one case mineralised by 
oxygen, in the other by sulphur. It is known 
also that the sulphides are combustible ; and 
taking advantage of this characteristic, Mr Hollway 
has devised a method of utilising sulphides as 
sources of heat in metallurgical operations. It 
seems impossible that a metal should smelt itself ; 
but Mr Holhvay’s paper, read last session at the 
Society of Arts, clearly proves that this is what 
he proposes. He has shewn by experiments in a 
Bessemer converter that his theory is sound ; but 
for complete success in practice, a special kind of 
furnace and smelting-works will be necessary. A 
furnace tliat can be heated without coal will be a 
surprising spectacle, and may be always at work, 
so abundant are the supplies of the peculiar fuel. 
‘The largest deposits of coal,’ says Sir Hollway, 

‘ existing in various parts of the w'orld are, per- 
haps, more than rivalled as sources of latent heat 
by the natural sulphides, abundant in every 
country, occurring in almost every vein, consti- 
tuting in fact a material portion of the earth’s 
crust.’ At the Rio Tinto mines in Spain, from 
one and a half to two million tons of pyrites are 
dug out every year. In the slow roasting, lasting 
some months, to which it is afterwards subject, 
great part of the sulphur and metals which if 
contains is wasted. Mr Hull way’s process, on the 
other hand, by driving a stream of air (oxygen) 
through the mass effects the separation in a few 
minutes. He starts his furnace .with ignited coke, 
fe^s in the material to be smelted, turns on the 
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I%«fii»ut6e WQStld he ao oonstracted ae to airest 
the sc^Mtsaces that in ordinary eircam> 

etanoee % off as vapour. Theee aubatances include 
aasenions anlphide, lead eolphide, oxide oi zi^ 
and sulidiide of thaUium. And here we are in- 
formed thftt * three hundred thousand tons of 
I^'tes would produce seventy-two thousand tons 
of crude sulphur, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand tons of sulphurous acid ;* and these are 
products which can always be sold at a profit 
Another advantage of Mr Hallway’s process is 
that it is not noxious, as the process is at the 
copper-works near Swansea and at the Kio Tinto 
works, where the vegetation of the neighbourhood 
is poisoned and destroyed by the deadly fumes. 

The chemist of the Geological Survey of Penn- 
sylvania, after an examination of the coals of that 
State, reports that some of them contain large 
q^oontities of phosphorus, which accounts for the 
failure of attempts to convert pig-iron into steel, j 
Pure fuel, he remarks, ‘ is as much a necessity as : 
pure ores, though hitherto iron-men have paid 
comparatively little attention to this point* 

At a meeting of the Manchester Geological 
Society, Mr W. K Garforth gave an account of a 
method of blasting coal in mines by means of com- 
pressed air, whereby the risk attending the use of 
gunpowder is obviated. With a portable machine | 
of simple construction, which can be worked by 
two men, he gets a pressure of more than fourteen 
thousand pounds to the square inch. The car- 
tridge, an iron tube, is drilled into the coal ; the 
pipe from the compressor is connected, the air is 
forced in, and, in the experiments hitherto made, 
the cartridge bursts, and the coal falls before a 
pressure of ten thousand pounds to the inch is 
reached. When coal is brought down by firing a 
charge of gunpowder, half an hour or more is 
wasted while the smoke drifts away from the 
working, before the miners can resume their 
labour ; whereas the sudden expansion of the com- 
pressed air may be regarded as beneficial. To 
obviate the objection that the labour of working 
the compressor in the heated air of a mine would 
be exhausting, Mr Garforth proposes to fill re- 
ceivers with compressed air above ground, or at 
the foot of the shaft, then transport them to the 
several workings, and there burst the cartridges 
by liberating the imprisoned air. It is said that 
this method is more expensive than blasting by 
gunpowder ; but there is much in its favour ; 
and considering the appalling loss of life of late 
years in coal-mines, the government Commission 
appointed last session to inquire into the subject 
will in all probability recommend that the use of 
gimpowder should be forbidden. 

*The Showspeed,’ an instrument invented by 
Mr J. M. Napier of Lambeth, offers an advantage 
to all employers o7 machinery in motion. A 


cket^ar cup is mmuited qa a epbsdie ao oon- 
stmeled tibal; It su^ kxi IHat into etteneotioii vdth 
a madiiae, an angi^ oar a moving body <ff any 
kind. A glam taboj after the manner of a baro- 
metar tnb^ risea finm the enp ; a given quantity 
of mercury is poorad in; and when the cup rotatw, 
the meroary rises in the tube, and by means of a 
float indicates tire speed of the machine, the oar- 
rh^, or the locomotive to which the Showspeed 
is for the time attached. The float rises and falls 
with every variation. Similarly the rate of motion 
of a current^ a river, or of a waterfall may be 
rrreasnied, and read off at a glance, if the scale 
be suitably inscribed. 

Bockets of different kinds to be used as signals 
have been tried at Woolwich with satisfactory 
results. The distress signal is fired from a socket 
fixed to the deck or bulwarks of a ship ; it rises 
to a height of six hundred feet, then bursts with 
a bright light, which can be seen at seven miles’ 
distance, and a report loud enough to be heard 
at thirteen miles. The advantage of this rocket 
over the usual signal of distress — firing a gun, is 
obvious ; and further, it can be fired by means 
of a lanyard and friction tube, no light or match 
being necessary. Of another kind is the sound 
signal intended as a warning to ships whore there 
is risk of collision ; and another is a sound signal 
for use on shore in darkness or in foggy weather. 
Now that such efficient signals are jirovided, let 
us hope that vigilance and readiness on the part 
of those for whom they are designed will not he 
lacking. 

Ballooning will henceforth form a part of the 
art of war, for, by order of the War Office, a 
balloon equipment has been placed in the Iloyul 
Arsenal, Woolwich. Two balloons tor experi- 
mental purposes, and a portalile furnace for the 
manufacture of hydrogen gas, are in commission ; 
and a party of men and officers of the Royal 
Engineers have been uistructed in .aero-itatics, and 
in the preparation of network an 1 other appliances 
required in actual service. Among these is a kind 
of rope not more than hall an inch thick, hut 
of such strength that it will bear a strain of three 
tons, which may be expected to do good work 
with the grappling-irons. The balloons and all 
the appurtenances have been made within the 
Arsenal, so that ample supplies can be produced 
as required in working out the important aero- 
nautical question. That balloons may be employed 
with great advantage in war, has already been 
demonstrated. To look down into an enemy’s 
camp, or to spy out his movements behind a ndgo 
or in the rear of a wood, may tend to the defeat 
of his plans and the shortening of a campaign ; 
and this may be done by means of a captive 
balloon. But very much more might be done 
.if a free balloon could be made to soil in any 
direction ; and this is the problem which the 
Boyal Engineers and the Aeronautical Society 
have now to work out. 

The B^jistrar-general in taking leave of office 
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4lTe fud BQg^tiTe {uipet ijead before the Iiisti- 
|»te of British Atehiteets by Mr Colling, who 
endeavottis therein to lay down true principles 
of decoration. Too often foliage and flow'ere ore 
aimply stack npon a building without any regard 
to fitness, and consequently to the detriment of 
architecture. ‘In all early forms of art,’ ho re- 
marks, ‘we find plain surfaces invariably used 
for the development of painting or 8culi>ture. In 
the Egyptian and Assyrian, walls were made 
eloquent by Jueroglyphics and sculpture embrac- 
ing animal and vegetable forms. In the Indian, 
Persian, Moresque, and the Arabian, we observe 
that the same principle was adopted, and that 
the buildings and other works ot those nations 
wore literally covered with elegant combinations 
of foliated form, and plain moulded work is 
scarcely to be found. Yet all these elaborate 
enrichments were not added to or upon the works, 
but were taken out of them, and therefore did 
not destroy their breadth or character.’ Those 
four words ‘taken out of them,’ deserve especial 
consideration ; they embody the art and mystery 
of architectural decoration. Ornament when not 
spontaneous is a disfigurement. If architet ts will 
bear this fact in mind, and avoid copying nature 
in a purposeless way, but by patient study and 
observation arrive at a knowledge of ‘ her variety 
of form, of her regularity and irregularity, and of 
her geometrical uniionnity,' they will iliscover 
‘certain art-principles on which she works, and 
which alone are of any w'orth to the true artist,’ 

In another paper Mr I’Anson gives an account 
of the recent excavations in the Forum at Rome, 
by which remarkable discoveries of ancient struc- 
tures have be'&n made in that renowned precinct. 
Descriptions of the vaiious relics are given, and 
their situation can be identified by a lithfigrajihed 
plan. ‘On the north-eastern side of the Via Sacra,’ 
we are told, ‘ fonuerly stood the TabermT or shops 
of the Foi-um, originally founded by King Tar- 

J iuinius Priscus ; they were naturally then required 
or the trailes generally carried on in a market- 
place ; hence the butchers’ stalls, from one of 
which Virginias took the kmfe to stab his 
daughter. The schools lor childreu were also 
among the shops in the Forum, and it is said to 
be there that Appius Claudius first saw Virginia 
reading.' 

To readers who have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate lai^eness of space with greatness ol jiower, 
Mr I’Anson's concluding remarks will be a sur- 
prise. ‘Notliing,’ he says, ‘is, I tliiiik, more 
striking, considenng how large a portion Roman 
history fills in the history ol the civilised world, 
than the small area within which the scenes of 
this history were enacted. The Forum ol Rome 
was the focus of all, and the Forum of Rome is 
not actually larger than Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The Via ^cra through which we are told the 
Emiicrors passed— -followed by captive potentates 
— with the trophies of victory, and long trains of 
armed warriors and slaves ; where, on their way 
to the Capitol, the victorious Emperors proceeded 
to.solemnise their triumphs with religious iites — 
and the captive kings were led to their jirisons ; 
where the great annual religious processions of 
the people, carrying their images and their gods, 
passed on their w'ay to the Palatine Hill : this 
great thoroughfare of imperial Rome Avas only 
twelve feet wide.’ 
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The landrail or ‘corn-crake* usually frequents 
and makes its nest amongst the long meadow- 
grass, generally depositing from four to six or 
seven eggs, and sometimes os many as nine or 
ten. The broods are often too young to escape 
before the cutting begins, and the machine makes 
sad havoc among them ; the bewildering, sharp 
* clack-clack ’ of the machinery seems to stupefy 
both mother and young ones, so that the poor 
things are often maimed or killed. lu August 
last, while cutting down a field of grass, a corn- 
crake was obsenu'd to rise close in front of the 
machine and to flutter back and forward, crying 
pitifully ; but as it was impossible to stop before 
the scythe had passed over the spoL it was con- 
cluded the little creatures had been killed ; but on 
looking round at the spot soon after, the mother 
was noticed wheic the nest had been, and presently 
she came out to the ojien field carnfiiuj in Jier 
beak a small dark object, which on following her, 
was found to be a young crake, evidently not 
more than an hour or two out of the shell, and 
too young to walk or run, but happily uninjured 
by tbe maebinerj'. The old bird now laid down 
her helpless young one, and returned, apparently 
to look for the rest of the brood. The workman, 
however, having meimtime found another, laid it 
beside the first, which doubtless the mother 
removed to a safe place, as on looking for them 
soon afterwards, all of them hud di.sappeared. 


AUTUMN, 

The rich autumnal shadows fall ; 

The first hrown leaf wheels slowly down ; 

And all aion^ the orchard wall 
The mosses gather deeper brown. 

Through all the rounded golden hours 
No sound f-teals in fjoni village sUeot ; 

Alone the ehimes from distant toweis 
Float hourly llirough my still retreat. 

Across the vale, tlu rugaod hills 

Are starting from their Humn er ghiom. 

And buisting heather plowv ami lilh 

Their skyward curves ’ ith purple bloom. 

Ag.iin with Autumu comes the time 
When jou and I would cross the vale, 

And itach the mountain foot, and climb 
Till stars renewed the evening tale. 

I wander still where Nature haunts 
Her secret places seldom sought ; 

But even Nature something wants — 

A subtle something, deeply wrought. 

And here alone I sit, and now 

Thy voice is hushed ; but those dear eyes 

That flashed beneath thy brave boy-brow 
Are haunting me as daylight dies. 

The sun slopes slowly to his rest, 

This soft Heptember afternoon. 

Till all the colour leaves the west, 

And steeps the world in twilight gloom. 
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SOCIAL CONTRASTS. 

No one who was present in Westminster Ahbey 
when, on Sunday Gth July, Dean Stanley preached 
n sennon on Lord Lawrence, whose remains had 
been interred in the nave of that hallowed fane the 
lircvious day, can forget the truthful and itn])res- 
sive words uttered on the oc'casion. The subject 
was of that kind which a jircarhcr of good under- 
standing and high-toned sentiment seizes hold of 
for a jwactical purpose. In his whole life, Lord 
Lawrence had exemplified the finer qualities of 
the English character. Unselfish, and grudging no 
trouble in the line of duty, his resolute vigour had 
hugely contributed to save India when that great 
empire was in jeopardy. The indomitable energy 
and jiersevering industry ci hi.s Lordship, his 
lionehty and thorou, uuess in all he undertook, 
were lovingly refer ed to by the preacher. 

Lord Laurence, said Dean Stanley in hia thrill- 
ing peroration, ‘ was a fine oxamjile of the value 
of India as a school of training lor the breeding 
of u lace of civil and military administrators in 
u hoiu it is ingrained, not as a theory but a.s a 
duty, to study those complex forms of human 
character, so unlike our own, and yet so deejily 
instructive for us to contemplate, even ivitliout 
regard .o the usefulness of such a study for their 
eflcctive governance. It w’as this wide-seeing cir- 
cumspection which made every word of reluike 
from him, to Englishmen or native.s, come with 
double force. A story of him was worth recording 
as ail instance of his lofty dealing and good iufiu- 
ence upon inferior minds. During the conduct of 
some important cause for a young Indian Rajah, 
the Prince endeavoured to place in his hands, 
under the table, a bag of rupees, lie answered 
at once: “Young man, you have offered to an 
Englishman the greatest insult which lig could 
possibly receive. This time, in consideration of 
your youth, I excuse it Let me warn you by 
this exiierience never again to commit so gross 
an offence against an English gentleman.” Many 
of them would never forget the moral effect upon 
themselves of his indefatigable, untiring industry. 


so long as health and eyesight were left to him — 
his profound contempt for the idle, lounging, 
loitering habits in which so much of human 
existence is expended and destroyed. Any one 
who saw him felt at once that his presence had 
a certain majestic dignity and assured repose, 
which made us feel confident that in his presence, 
and in whatever emergency, we were perfectly safe, 
lie was not only a leader of men, but a leader 
on whom men could rely without the apprehen- 
sion of those sudden weaknesses and betrayals, 
by which some of the most gifted of the human 
race have diffused around them a sense not of 
security, but of mistrust. We were reminded 
when wc saw him of that passage in Isaiah which 
says, “Who among us shall dwell with the devour- 
ing fire ?” That is to say, who shall endure the 
scorching flame of teu)ptati.>n, danger, pain ? 
How shall we gain that supernatural strength ? 
And the answer of the prophet is the only true 
one : “ lie that walketh righteously.” But if we 
ask further why and how is this, the i)rophet’3 
following words give a reply : “ His place of 
defence shall be on the strong rocks, bread shall 
be given him, bis water shall be sure." That is 
to say, he shall be like a man in an impregnable 
fortress. Though the earth be wrapped in a circle 
of flames, be will look down on the raging sea of 
fire without fear. There is a well of water within 
the citadel 'which will not fail. The upright 
Christian n)an, whether martyr or missionary, 
statesman or soldier, looks down on weakness, 
pain, and obloquy as contemi)tiblc. He has the 
bread and water whicli shordd not fail, an unde- 
filed conscience wliich gives him invincible courage. 
Such was the inner character which formed the 
spiritual basis of that mountain of moral strength. 

In his early days his friends called him “Jron 
John.” As time rolled on his character came to 
rely more and more on religious influences, his 
gentler nature became developed, he submitted to 
failing powers and failing ‘eyesight, and became ' 
each year more prepared for the great change which 
at last suddenly overtook hkn. Farewell,’ the 
E^an exclaimed, ‘ great Pro-consul of our English 
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C&dfttilua Empire! Where shall we look in the 
itimes that are co^oaing foac that dinntexeeted love, 
tint ahmmdiltg of India like hb 7 

Where elpR Uto tiui resolution, mind, and 
eonsiiteiiMa^ eeemed to cry to us, 

‘ Ihis rock shall fly 
JVom its fim base as soon as 1 1’ 

ha these glowing sentiments we have a kind of 
word- paintin g 'of the present social condition of 
En glan d. In numerous quarters are demonstrated 
an earnestness of purpose which bears up against 
the untoward circumstances which happen to 
present themselves in the ordinary battle of life ; 
while alongside of this meritorious resolution are 
in too many cases provokingly seen those ‘idle, 
lonnging, loitering habits in which so much of 
human existence is expended and destroyed.’ We 
know how people are apt to depreciate the present 
in comparison with a bygone generation; but 
with every allowance on this score, it is clear to 
us that vast numbers of young persons act as if 
idleness, amusement, and paltry indulgences were 
the chief concern in life. Labour, by which the 
world has been advanced in all useful learning 
and fine arts, is scorned as degrading and 
tmworthy. Itecreatioii carried to an unwar- 
rantable extent is almost the sole object of con- 
sideration. 

We are privileged to live amidst marvels of 
science and art. The cdectric light, steamers that 
resemble floating palaces— some of them floating I 
farm-yards, railway trains that will transport you 1 
pleasantly at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
telegrams encompassing the eaith with the velo- 
city of Ariel ! XJniortunately, science and art have 
outran the capacity to make a good use of them. 
Among vast masses, the gifts of Providence are 
habitually and grossly abused. Everything satis- 
factorily improves but man. It would seem as 
if by no contrivance can society avoid being 
encumbered with swarms of people whom nothing | 
can teach or admonish, and wdio, notwithstanding j 
the prizes oflered by industrial piirBiuts, ever kecx) j 
themselves in the depths of wretchedness by their 
degrading excesses. We all know what efl'orts 
are made to stem the downhill current, and with 
what sadly disappointing results. In every towui 
— the wealthier and more populous, the w'orse — 
there is apparently a mass of unimprovable human 
beings who i)rove a constant torment Strange { 
outcome of our boasted civilisation ! This so- , 
called civilisation is only like a gentle shower on ' 
the green-sward. It does no more than fre^ihen ' 
the surface. Means to make it reach the roots of 
the social fabric remain to be invented. 

The consequences are flimiliar to newspaper 
readers. Street disturbances, bad language heard , 
in public thoroxigbfares, brutal assaults, homi- 
cides, A murder per^ diem now forms part of 
the ordinary intelligence. For the most part the 
murders take place in the idiotcy of drunken- 
iiesa ; pokers, hammers, knives, hob-nailed b(X)ts, or 


revolvers being usually the engines of den ruction. 
It is hard to say, but ijt mast be said, that weak* 
minded philanthropists who set themselves to 
uphold the ‘gospel of idleness,’ are less or more 
accountable for these disorders. UnawMe of the 
ignorant and inflammable matmdals they work 
upon, they have encooTE^ed hf precept and statute 
the looseuiug of the obligations of thriit and pro- 
fessional diligence. Holidays and ludf-holi^ys 
are piled up with reckless indifference. The 
old days of religious observance, which were 
usually regarded with decency, have been 
swamped, blended in a catalogue of holidays 
which are a signal for the most odious revelries. 
There is a visible growth of this disordorlinm 
and waste of means year after year. It is still on 
the increase, along with an increase in thriftless- 
ness and demoralisation. Tho old accepted theory 
that ‘the hand of the diligent maketh rich,’ is con- 
temptuously repudiated. The doctrine is gravely 
put forward, that the true method for raising 
wages is to curtail production, to work as little as 
possible. One could laugh at this newfangled 
nonsense, were it not too grim a joke to make fun 
of the princii»les which regulate individual and 
national subsistence. 

The idle, lounging, loitering, useless existence 
pointed to by l)eun Stanley as a contrast to tliat 
of the late Lord Lawrence, is largely exemjAilied 
in the lives of young men, who at one time would, 
through pcivoniil favour, have found a lodgment 
in the civil or military service of the ciown. 
The modern practice of com])etitivt* examination, 
whatever bo its merits or demerits, has at loiwt 
been the means of largtdy recruiting tho runk“ 
of genteel ne’er-do-weels. With vast continents still 
lying almost in u state of nature, and olleiing a 
Bidcudid held for the settlement of the young and 
u'^piring, it is pitiable to observe how few of this 
class possess tho tact and euterjirise to eriibiaoo 
the opportunity olJered, Tampered by paients, or 
lelyiug on some small p.itrimojiy, and jieihaps wntli 
a silly pride of birth, Ihei ]-iefer a lile of mere 
pleasure and amusement to one ol lione-t industiy, 
and con-ititnte, the loafers who h.ing about tho 
clubs and bars of restaurants. You know them at 
once. Their cut-away tweed jacket, their mous- 
tache, their constitution w'eakened by dcjiravity, 
and their boisterous laughing and talking, point 
them out as beings who never earned a shilling, 
and never will. Their chosen r61e is parasitically 
to dejieud on any one who will keep them without 
regard to the future, to eschew honest labour, 
])lay at cards and billiards, frequent horse-races, 
iuxd daw'dlo away existence in a manner alike 
frivolous and mischievous. As tortnratioas, some 
of them possibly have been sent to push their 
way in the colonies or South America ; but 
with their idle and extravagant habits, success 
is out of the ([uestiou. If they do not sink into 
a premature grave, back they come, to weary 
every one out with their luckless inaptitude and 
perversity. In comparison with such pretentious 
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yet utterly v eless beings, hour immeasurably 
more to be rc} pected are the humblest toilers by 
the wayside sfriTing to ^rn a bite and sup ior 
duly subsistence ! 

Wever before were there such strenuous and 
cosily efforts made to extend the Mesangs of edu- 
cation, but practical advancement sufieus a constant 
obstruction in “the tendency to' treat personal 
responsibilities with indifference. A learned pro- 
fessor, Dr Grainger Stewart, in lately addressing a 
body of newly anpoiifted medical graduates in the 
University of Iftlinburgli, cautioned his young 
friends against professional indifference and super- 
ficiality. He entreated them to * be honest, to be 
thorough.’ Here he hit on a prevalent deliciency 
—a want of earnestness and thoroughness in the 
performance of professional and social duties. Of 
course, it is only the thoroughly earnest, patient, 
and self-sacrificing who ultimately succeed, and 
after a brilliant career, reap rewards like those 
which fell to the lot of Lord Lawrence — or let us 
instance Sir Rowland Hill, the succe'-sful projector 
of the penny post, who has Just sunk to his re'it 
after a long and useful career, followed hy the 
blessings of mankind. The thing to lx* lamented 
is, that so comparatively few will put themselves 
to the trouble to secure any rewards whatever, 
including tlio greatest of all rewards, a sense of 
having done their duty, and the a]t])ioval of their 
own cf)nscieuce. 

’While men like Dean Stanley and Dr Grainger 
Slcwait aie jxiintnig to those, correct iirincijdes of 
moral dbei [dine which are the glory of a people, 
thcK* are hundreds who are doing their utmost 
to ])r(unote idlejiess and seii'-uality. There goes 
on a f-oit of war of good and evil. For cxanijde, 
is not the whole modern s^stein of horse-raciug 
and hotting a disgrace to tin* country / In itselt 
it is enough to counteract th best aimerl beneticial 
iiiflu'-nces. So, if not d’cckcd in time, is the 
spread of clnt»-ii()U i,s. We say nothing against 
llie older and mot staid inslituiioiis ot this kimi, 
but refer particulaily to the clubs eomposecl 
chiefly of young men, whose object seems t(» be 
the killing of time and sfpianderiiig the means 
that happen to be at their disposal. When Ihiough 
laxity m balloting or other cause i, clubs subside 
into this category, the more eldeily members are 
apt to withdraw ; the reading-rooms are meagrely 
frequenUd, and the crowding is towards the re-tau- 
raut W'hen drink is olitanied, or to tin* a[)artments 
ppecia’ly devoted to the playing of cards and 
billiards. According to all ai counts, the favourite 
rccriations aro games with canls so extiemely 
hazardous as to liring sAvift iniu on the iue,\pe. 
rienced youths Avho engage in the ]day, 'W'^c ' 
see hy a London noAvspaper that the gambling | 
club-honses in the nielroiiolis .are rapidly on the i 
increase. 

Whether from this cause or otherwise, thought- 
ful jiersons ate beginning to entertain serious 
doubts as to the propriety of allow'ing club-houses ' 
to remain on their present footing. '’J'hough nomi- j 
nally of a jirivate character, they arc j'racticnllj' ' 
unlicensed public-houses, and offer coiivcnieilt 1 
opportunities for wasteful indulgence when tlu* 
different classes of licensed estahlishmeuta are 
shut. Nor by any ordinary arrangement can this 
be prevented. As private institutions, they are 
as much beyond the scrutiny of inagistiates and 
police as private dwellings. Looking to tl e abuses 


that have latterly erept in, it would not excite sur- 
prise were the whole of the club-houses subjected 
to the laws and retitactions which remote pt^Ue 
hotels md taverns. It must, we think, shor% 
oometothk MeanwhiH siiQpl^r refer to 
as being amo;^ the a^cies which enoonrage 
idleness and misexpendituifa. ^ w. a ' 
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THE BEATS SWISS BOT. 

A tale foe the YOORO (COKttRUEE). 
j CHAPTER V.— Ojr THE TEACH. 

The night passed slowly away. Just as Sdl was 
pouring his earliest morning rays into the little 
room where Walter had lain unconsciously for so 
many hours, the sleeper awoke, rubbed Ms eyes, 
and called aloud for his companion ; hut to Ms 
surprise, received no answer. He was astonished 
to find that ho had gone to bed without taking 
off his clothes, but suspected nothing until he 
saw that Seppi was not in the room, and at the 
same moment missed the belt from his waist 
and the papers Ironi his pockets. "When the 
whole extent of the calamity flashed ujion him, 
he felt comidetely overwhelmed. A cold per- 
spiration started to his face ; he trembled in 
every limb ; and but for the support of the bed, 
would have fallen on the floor. ‘ Merciful powers !' 
lie exclaimed, when he recovered his speech, * can 
it he iiossiblo that Sexipi has robbed mo and 
gone i ’ 

lie rushed to the door, which he found was 
bx'ked. After kicking at it Avith great violence 
for some lime, he aroused the attention of Andre, 
who came up and, after opening the door, 
demanded the reason of such beliaviour. 

‘Where is Se]>pi?’ exclaimed Walter, paying 
no heed to his inquiiies. ‘Tell me instantly 
AA’hat has become of bim ! ’ 

‘Hoav should 1 kiioAv?’ was the rough reply. 

‘ He l('lt the inn b('forc daybreak.’ 

Wallet’s leans were lully confirmed. He sank 
into a chair, and gave AAay to an outburst of 
indignation. 

‘ Don’t trouble yourself about being left alone,’ 
said Andre ; ‘your friend told me last night that 
he would be sure to rctiini to-morrow, and lias 
fU’en mo orders to let you have everything you 
ask for.' 

‘ You ’vo seen the last of him,’ returned the 
youth. ‘ He has robbed me, and has got safe 
away by this lime. But I Avon’t rest till I have 
huiilt'il him duAMi ; and wtx* to him then!’ 

He rushed to Ihe iloor to carry out his purpose ; 
but Andre slopped bim, ‘(>ho, my fine felloAV, 
that’s wdiat you’i'e up to,’ said he. *I see now 
that your fnend was right wlien he told me 
that you were not (luite right in the upper story. 
You AA’ill please stay quietly here till to-morrow 
morning, and tlien a on can make it oil right with 
liim yoursell. Yoii shan’t stir out of this room 
till he comes back, so make up your mind for 
it.’ • ' 

With these Avnrd 3 the fellow quietly turned on 
his heel and left the room, and having locked the 
door, Avent duAA’^i-.stairs again without paying fur- 
ther regal d to VV'altej’s indignant remonstrances. 

There being no possibility* of escape by the 
dsior, Walter ran to the window, and looking out^ 
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saw that the 'idndow-sill was scarcely twenty feet 
from the ground, aiid that no one was visible out- 
side. His plans were quickly formed. Tying 
the sheets together, he fastened one end to the 
window-frame,’ and lowered himself to the ground. 
But a new difficulty presented itself. Which 
direction should he take ? White he thus stood 
for an instant in doubt, he heard a shout from the 
window overhead, and looking up, beheld Andre, 
who hy this time had brought his breakfast. 

* Wnat game is this you’re U 2 > to?’ exclaimed 
the unwelcome custodian. ^ Stir a loot from there 
till I come, or it will be the worse for you.’ 

Paying no heed to this threat, W'alter ran at 
the top of his speed towards the main road, and 
wonld perhaps have made good his escape, had 
not a broad ditch barred his wa^, which he was 
in the act of crossing when he slipped, and was 
overtaken by Andr^ who, after a etru^le, managed 
to secure his charge. 

* I ’ve got you r^ain, my boy ! ’ said his captor 
triumphantly. ‘You might as well have paid 
attention to what I told you, for now you must 
march back i^in, and take up your quarters in 
the cellar, instead of having a comfortable room. 
I’ll vrarrant you’ll not get away again in a 
hurry.’ 

The unfortunate youth, half-stunned with the 
events of the morning, and considerably bruised 
with the fall, was overpowered by the superior 
strength of his pursuer, and had to resign himself 
quietly to his fate. They liad just got back to 
the inn, and were in the act of entering, when 
the sound of wheels was heard ; and on looking 
hack, a post-chaise wdth four horses was seen 
rapidly approaching the inn. 

The carriage was open, and two young men 
reclined upon the soft cushions, while a handsome 
dog lay upon the front seat, and looked up 
with an intelligent glance at one of the gentle- 
men who seemed to be its master. 

‘ Let us have some refreshment,’ said the gentle- 
man to Andre, who was fiomewhat taken aback 
by the unexpected arrival of travellers at that 
early hour. ‘ Look sharp, my man ! We must be 
in Paris in an hour, and have no time to lose.’ 

Forgetting his prisoner, Andre hurried in to 
make the necessary preparations; wliile Walter, 
pale and breathless, leaned against the side of 
the door. 

* Mr Seymour ! ’ he suddenly exclaimed, on 
beholding one of the travellers. ‘ Mr Seymour ! 
Pray, assist me,’ 

The stranger leaped from the carriage and 
hastened towards the unhappy youth. 

‘ Can I believe my eyes ?— Watty ! ’ he exclaimed, 
‘Watty, from the Bernese Oberland ! — Look here, 
Lafond ; this is the boy that got me tlie young 
vultures from the Engelhorn, the narrative of 
whose course you admired so much. — But what 
are you doing here, my boy ? And what is the 
meaning of all this distress ? ’ 

‘I have been robbed of a large pin of money 
here, and the thief has escaped with it. 1 was 
going in pursuit of him ’ 

‘Don’t believe a word of what he says sir,’,, 
interrupted Andre, W'ho at that moment issued 
from the inn. * The poor fellow is not right in his 
mind. His companion told me so, and I am going 
to take care of him till he comes back. He ’ll he 
here to-morrow.’ 


i ‘Fool!’ exclaimed Mr Seymour angrily'-, ‘this 
j young inau i« an old acquaintance of mine. Don’t 
{ you dure to lay bands on him, or you shall sulfer 
I’or it ! — And now Walter, tell me the whole story 
as quickly as you can.' 

The young man related all that had lurppened 
since his arrival in Paris. 

‘It’s a bad ofiair, my good fellow,’ said Mr 
Seymour, shaking his head and shrugj^ing his 
shoulders thoughtfully. ‘Your companiou has 
most likely travelled all niglrt, and it will be hard 
work to hnd out which way he has gone. But 
never mind j we must try w'hat can be done. 
Come with us to Paris, and I will get the police to 
make instant search for the thief, — But in the 
first place,’ he continued, turning to Andri'*, who 
looked on in sullen astonishment, 'let us have 
something to eat ; and then we ’ll be off to Palis, 
where the scoundrel is most likely hiding him- 
self.’ 

Mr Seymour’s companion, a pale and delicate- 
looking man, had listened in silence to all that 
had passed ; but while they were partaking of the 
refreshment that had been hastily prepared, he 
joined in the conversation. 

‘My dear Seymour,’ said he, ‘I think I know a 
better plan to get on the track of this swindler 
than if w'e had the help of all the policemen of 
Paris.’ 

* Name it,’ retunied his friend. 

‘ Well, you linow the St Bernard dogs are the 
best in tlie world for following up a scent ; and ns 
Hector is a capital specimen of the breed, I think 
we cannot do better than set him on the track.' 

‘But the dog doesn’t know him, so how can 
he trace him?’ 

‘The fellow lias pcrhap.s left something behind 
him in his hurry ; if so, then l(;t Hector get his 
nose to it, and 1 'll wager anything that he ’ll 
follow him uj) even if he is lifty miles off.’ 

‘ That ’s a capital idea,’ assented Mr Seymour, 
delighted at the jirospect of swerving his young 
friend. ‘Hector knows tliat we’re speaking 
about him. See how knowing he looks ! — Bun 
Walter, and see if your precious companion has 
left anything behind hnin 

Accompanied by Andre, who began to perceive 
that Sepjd bad cheated him, Walter sped u{)-stairs 
to the room in which he had slept, and soon 
returned in triumph. 

‘He has left some of his clothes,’ exclaimed 
the now excited youth. ‘They are worthless 
things ; and certainly no loss to him, after 
getting possession of all that money.’ 

‘Not so wortliless after all,’ signified Mr Sey- 
mour. ‘ Who knows but we may find this bundle 
worth fifty tliousand francs to you, Walter, or 
ratlier to Mr Frieshardt ? Lay it down here. — 
Now then, Hector, take a good sniff 1 ’ 

Tlie liound jumped from the carriage, smelt the 
bundle all round, then looked up at his master 
in an intelligent way and gave a short deep 
bark. 

‘ Hector will be on tbe track imraediatelv,’ was 
the a^urance given by Mr Lafond. — ‘Find — ^lost 
— find, my tine fellow ! ’ he exclaimed. 

The animal thoroughly understood its master’s 
wish, and ran round the inn with its nose close 
to the ground. Suddenly it came to a stand, looked 
back, and gave another short bark, as if to say 
‘ Here 1 ’ 
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‘ Bravo, Hector ! ’ exclaimed both the gentlemen 
in delight, ‘ Come and smell again. Good dog ! ’ 

The dog sniffed the bundle once more, and 
after making another detour of the inn, stood still 
at the old spot. 

‘He has got the scent now, without a doubt,’ 
said the stran^'er. — ‘ Keep up your heart, young 
man, and W('*'ll get the money out of tliis 
scoundrel’s clutches just as certainly as you got 
the birds from the Engelhorn for ray friend. 
Jump into the carrfage. — Follow the dog, postil- 
lion. Off with you ! ’ 

This order set both the horses and the dog 
in motion. Hector kept his nose near the ground, 
and went pn very fast, not, however, in the direc- 
tion of Paris, but rather more to the south, along 
the left bank of the Seine. 

‘Aha! the fellow has been cleverer than we 
supposed,’ said Mr Lafond. ‘ Instead of going to 
Pans, where he would have had the police on 
his track, ho has most likely taken the road to 
Havre, and intends crossing to England or America 
with the first ship. He might easily have escaped 
if we had not had the dog with us.’ 

‘ We haven’t caught him yet,’ said Mr Seymour; 
‘but I feel sure that Hector knows what he’s 
about, and we shall most likely overtake the 
fellow before night comes on.* 

The pursuit continued rapidly. The sharp- 
scented hound never shewed the least doubt or 
wandering. On a few occasions it turned off into 
by-paths to the right or left, but always returned 
in a few seconds to the main road that led to 
Havre. 

The horses were changed two or three times, 
but tlie dog seemed os fresh as when the pursuit 
commenced. It was growing late in the after- 
noon ; but altliongli Jlector cuntinued to bold on 
as before, Mr Latoiul sliu /. his head, and began 
to doubt whether they \,ere on the right track 
after all. 

‘I hope our g aide isn’t misleading us,’ said he. 


‘ Supposing the fellow lelt Boissy about eleven 
last night, and went on in this direction without 
stopping to rest himself, he couldn’t have got any 
larllier than here. We have come so last that wc 
ought to have overtaken him by this time.’ 

1110 two friends made a careful calculation of 
the time and distance, and Mr Seymour also began 
to feel rather anxious. He stopped the carriage, 
called the dog l)ac.k, and made him smell Seppi’s 
hnm'.le again, wliieh they liad taken care to bring 
with them. Tlie dog gave the same short sharp 
hark as before, then turned round again, and con- 
tinued the journey in the old direction. 

‘ I haven’t the least doubt now,’ said Mr Seymonr 

clicerfully. ‘ We must be on the right track. Go 

on, postillion ! ’ 

On they went, the wheels rattling over the 
uneven road, the horses trotting merrily, and the 
faithful hound running on in advance, and shewing 
scarcely any signs of fatigue. ® 

After the lapse of half an hour, the dog stopped 
suddenly, threw its head up in the air, and sniffed 
all around in evident confusion ; then after making 
a slight detour with anxious speed, leaped acrofw 
the ditch by the road-side. With a loud bark 
that seemed to express satisfaction, the intelligent 
creature made for a small clump of bushes at a 
little distance from the road, into which it dis- 
appeared. In the course of a minute or two the 


le.: 


barking was renewed ; 
ening tone. 

‘We’ve got him!’ 
‘There's no doubt the 


but this tloiB iff 



exclaimed Mr Seymour, 
fellow found he could get 
no farther, and has taken up his quarters in the 
cover yonder, to make up for the sleep he lost last 
night.* 

‘ Let ns go over there, then/ said his companion, 
leaping from the carriage and across the ditch. 
‘Hector is calling us, and is sure to he right.’ 

Mr Seymour leaped the ditch, followed by 
Walter and one of the two postillions. Guided by 
the barking of the dog, tbej soon reached the 
thicket, and there found the man they were in 
quest of pinned to the earth by the eagaeioae 
animal. 

‘0 Seppi, Seppi!’ exclaimed Walter in astpnieh- 
ment and sorrow, ‘how could you be goilty qf 
such an act as this ! * 

The conscience-stricken man paled helont Hie 
indignant youth. 

‘Yon robbed me, and thought that yon eoold 
get away without being found out ; but yon have 
over-reached yourself this time, and must suffer 
the consequences. Hand back the money you ’ve 
taken, and suffer the disgrace of being regarded as 
a common thief.’ 

‘ I will give you back everything, and beg your 
pardon for all I’ve done,’ whined the wretched 
drover, ‘if yon will only release me from this 
savage brute, that has nearly been the death of 
me.’ 

At the call of his master, the dog quitted hia 
hold reluctantly, but seemed ready at the least 
sign to seize his prisoner again. As the terrified 
thief, however, made no attempt to escape, and 
commenced to unbuckle the money belt, the dog 
was secured. 

‘ Open the belt, and see if the money is all 
right,’ said the drt)ver in a cringing tone. 

AV alter counted the notes and gold, and was 
glad to find the contents untouched. Seppi rose 
to bis feet meanwhile, but stood looking to the 
ground in shame and fear. 

‘ What shall we do with him ? ’ asked Mr 
Lafond, pointing to the trembling scoundrel. 

‘The best thing w'ould be to tie his hands 
behind liis back and hand him over to the nearest 
police station,’ was the reply. 

‘ Have mercy upon me ! ’ howled the drover, 
throwing himself on the ground and clasping the 
knees of his captors. ‘I)o have pity on me, 
gentlemen ! — Don’t be liartl-hearted, AVatty ! It ’a 
f he first time I ever dul such a thing in my life. 
The devil tempted me when I saw such a large 
sum of money. — Forgive me this time, gentle- 
men, and I will never again be guilty of steal- 

“S'.’ . . 

‘ Do you know nothing else against him ? ’ 
inquired Mr Seymour. 

‘ No ; nothing, sir,’ replied the generous-hearted 
youth. ‘ I believe he was always looked upon in 
Meyringen as an honest fellow, and I think he 
is telling the truth. Pardon him this time, and 
I hope this will be a lesson 


let him go his ways, 
to him.’ 

‘Be off with you 
‘Although you have 


then!’ said Mr Seymour.^ 
behaved so shamefully to- * 
wards your 'companion, he begs that yon may be 
forgiven.’ _ 

, Seppi was overjoyed at being let off so easily. 
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He had not dared to expect that Walter would 
have taken his part, and felt really thankful that 
his first great crime had not met with a severe and 
terrible t punishment. With earnestness in his 
tone, he thanked his former companion, and with 
unaffected emotion, assured him solemnly that he 
would never again stretch out his hand to that 
which did not belong to him. 

‘I foi^ive you Avith all injr heart,’ said Walter; 
‘and as God has so ordered it that you couldn’t 
carry your wicked design iuto execution, I will 
say nothing about it to Frieshardt when I get 
home again. Good-bye, Soppi, and take care 
that you don’t allow yonrself to bo tempted this 
way again.* 

The drover renewed his. protestations, and 
assumd Walter that he should never forget his 
kindness. ‘ You shall never,’ quoth he, * have 
reason to he sorry that you have spared me this 
time.’ 

He kissed Walter’s hand and moistened it with 
his tears, and was gone. 

‘ The unhappy miserable felloAv ! ’ said Mr 
Lafond. ‘Upon my word, I really believe his 
repentance is sincere. If he takes this affair as 
a warning, I shall not he sorry that we have let 
him off so easily.’ 

‘ I hope he may turn out an honest character,’ 
rejoined Mr Seymour. ‘ I expect to go back to the 
Bernese Oberland next summer, and I shall look 
after him then. It will be a bad thing for him if 
I find he has gone astray again.’ 

‘ I don’t think there is any fear of that sir,’ 
said Walter. ‘Mr Frieshardt told me that ho Avas 
looked upon as a respectable youtig man, and I 
think this is the first time he has fallen iuto 
crime.’ 

‘ Then so much the better for bini,’ replied Mr 
Seymour. ‘We shall find that out some other 
time. But now I think Ave mu.st set off towards 
Paris, if we are to get there to-night,’ 

After a long journey, the travellers reached the 
French metropolis ; and W alter repaired Avith Mr 
Seymour to one of the best hotels, AA'here in a 
soft and luxurious bed, he soon forgot the toil and 
anxiety of the day, and slept sounder than he 
had ever done in his life. 


SALMON FOR THE MILLION. 

TnAt the salmon is a prolific fish has long been 
popularly known. A female salmon yield.s as a 
rule about a thousand eggs for every iiound she 
weighs ; but while that fact may he held as being 
established, it is a fact equally Avell known that 
out of twenty thousand ova which may he deposited 
by a particular fish, only a very small number 
reach the market in the shape of adult .salmon. 
Of the countless thousands of eggs Avhich are 
annually deposited in the spawning-heds, pro- 
bably not one half yield fish ; because in the first 
instance, a vast number of the ova escape fertilisa- 
tion from the milt of the male salmon ; and in the 
second xdace, large quantities are devoured hy hosts 
of enemies during ther spawning season, or are 
carried from their places of deposit (redds) and 
destroyed by floods. 

Of those fish which‘'in course of time are hatched. 


many thousands, unable to seek their food, die of 
starvation, while other thousands fall a prey to 
animals of various kinds which instinctively seek 
their destruction. In consequence of these draw- 
backs the salmon is, comparatively speaking, a 
scarce and costly fish. A fish of twenty-five or 
thirty pounds-weight is, in the early part of the 
season, of more value than a South Down sheep 
of three times the Aveight. It is not unusual for 
a cut of salmon to ho sold at the West End 
of London during the months of February and 
March at the rate of about seven shillings and 
sixpence per ponnd-Aveight. At the season indi- 
cated, the salmon is emphatically ‘ the* rich man’s 
fish.’ Enthusiasts in fishery economy tell the 
public that a day will come when it will be 
possible to purchase salmon at about fourpence 
per pound-Aveigbt ; but all such statements must 
we fear he taken Avith more tlian the proverbial 
grain of salt. At the present time the dainty is 
dearer than ever, and notwithstanding that arti- 
ficial spaAvuing and protected breeding have been 
largely resorted to during the last quarter of a 
century, the fish does not increase in the ratio of the 
increasing demand for it. It is to the high price 
demanded for fresh salmon that the public are 
doubtless indebted for the importation of those 
vast supplies of ‘tinned’ fish which are now 
imported to this country from America. 

On the Columbia River, a surprising trade 
in this commodity has been dt!veloi)cd during the 
la.st ten years ; and if the public is obtaining 
what may, in a comparative sense, be called* cheap 
salmon,’ it adds greatly to the wonder which 
attends the fact that it i.s brought from the dis- 
tant shores of Oregon. Scotland for quantity and 
quality of fish is a salmon country par excellence, 
a remark Avhich applies in a lesser degree to 
Ireland ; hut the fish of these countries can seldom 
be obtained under eighteenpence per pound ; 
whilst in the remote towns of tl»e United King- 
dom the canned fish of the M'Loud or Columbia 
River can be purch.ased, can and all, containing 
a pound-weight of salmon cooked and ready 
for eating, for less than half the sum named. 
How is that accomplished ? Avill he asked. How 
comes it that a pound of salmon nicely cooked and 
packed up in a neat tin case, can be prepared and 
brought to us from such a distance as has been 
indicated, to be sold at eightpence or ninepence, 
Avhilst fish caught at our own doors cost double the 
money ? We are quite able to explain the reason. 
The salmon in this country is a jAroprietary fish. 
On the river Tay for instance, wliich yields the 
finest quality of salmon now brought to market, 
those who capture the fish have to pay a rental of 
over twenty thousand pounds per annum whether 
they capture any fish or not. But no rent is 
exacted on the rivers of Oregon; the fish of the 
Columbia River are free to all, although the 
plentifulness of those salmon will ultimately prove 
in all probability the cause of their e.x.termiuation. 
With no rent to pay and every man fishing for his 
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own hand, the exhaustion of the largest river is 
but a work of time. 

As many as twelve million pounds-weight of 
salmon have bfcn taken from the Columbia 
River in the couise of a season ; that weight of 
fish, estimating each to have weighed twenty-two 
pounds, represents a capture of say five hundred 
and forty-five thousand four hundred and fifty 
salmon. The fish now taken from the Columbia 
River are nearly all ‘ canned and as has been 
indicated, a large proportion of the salmon so 
prepared is exported to Europe. The w’ork of 
canning salmon, however, is not confined to the 
Columbia River; there are flourishing canneries 
on the Umpagna, Fraser, Roque, and other w'aters. 
To start a cannery, notwithstanding that the fish 
cost nothing beyond the wages and allowances 
paid to the men who capture them, requires a ‘ bit 
of money.’ In some of the American canneries 
the capital required has been as much as ten 
thousand pounds, and some newly projected 
establishments will involve double that amount 
For the greater convenience of receiving the raw 
material and shipping the manufactured article, 
the canneries of the Columl)ia abut on the river, 
a portion indeed of the building being erected 
over the water. At (me ejid of the erection 
the newly captured fish are taken in, and after 
being made to traverse a semicircle of work- 
shops, ill which they are manijuilated, the boxes 
containing the filleil cans are shijtped for San 
Francisco, or I’ortland at the other end, both 
ends being quite accessible to the boats or steam- 
vessels engaged in the trade. The extent of the ; 
salmon-canning on the C'-lumhia River will be 
more obvious when we mention that as many as 
three humlred thousand cases have been made up 
in one si^ason, each case containing forty-eight 
cans of one pound each ; which indicates a total 
of hetwi^eu fourteem and lifteen million iiounds. 
These (ignres are iiuoted^from official records of the 
trade. In another year as many as four hundred 
and fifty thousand cases ivere filled and despatched 
to Liverpool and elsewhere ; that quantity repire- 
senting the capture of six hundred and aixty-onc 
thousand salmon, weighing twenty-two pounds 
eacl . 

The economy of a cannery is simple enough, 
and may be briefly described. But first of all 
it is necessary to say a few words about the 
fish, and the river whence they are taken. The 
Columbia is of vast extent, and its volume of 
water enormous, occupying an area which would 
embrace with great ease all the salmon and other 
streams of the United Kingdom. Salmon run up 
the Columbia to a distance of four hundred miles 
from the sea, so that they obtain ample living and 
spawning rooiri in shallow places of the xuain 
etream, as well us in its numerous tributaries, 
which, if joined together, would extend over two 
thousand miles in length. Various fishes of the 
salmon kind inhabit the Columbia River and its 
affluents ; but the fish wdiicli is selected for the 
canneries is locally known as the ‘ Chinook sal- 
mon,’ and differs in no appreciable way from the 
aalinon of the Tay or the Tweed. Curiously 


enough, considering the expanse of water, the 
plentifulness of its food, and the room for growth, 
the size of tlje Columbia salmon is not gre^r 
than those of our own rivers — ^the average being 
only twenty-two pounds ; out of a capture of one 
hundred thousand recently taken, only one weighed 
as much as sixty-five pounds. 

The Chinook salmon is a migratory fish, as- 
cending. and descending the river at its appointed 
seasons. There are, it is said, twelve distinct 
varieties of anadromous or migratory salmon 
native to the Columbia and its tributaries. The 
fish are captured in a variety of ways. Before the 
days of canning, when Columbia salmon were 
killed only for local consumption, clubs and spears 
were in universal use ; ana in places where the 
water was shallow and the fish numerous, they 
were easily taken by means of large books attached 
to long and slender poles. They were also caught 
by book and line, the bait being one forbidden to 
us — salmon roe. In order to supply the now 
enormously enhanced demand, drift-net fishing is 
resorted to, as also seining. The nets in use 
are of vast size, and of a mesh sufficient to allow 
the hea<l of the fish to enter as far as the gills. 
As a rule, a Columbia River drift-net is about 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and twenty 
feet in depth. Such nets have a grand power 
of capture ; so also have the seine-nets, as many 
as two hundred fish having been taken by the 
latter at one draught. 

During the fishing season, which lasts from 
April to July, the round of work at the canneries 
is prosecutetl with great eagerness, and an all- 
]>ervading anxiety to push ahead so long as the 
fish are ‘ running.’ The canning works of to-day 
are an improvement on those which originally set 
the trade in motion ; they are complete and self- 
contained, everything required in the business 
being manufactured on the premises ; the tins 
in which the salmon are sold, as weU as the 
wooden cases in which they are forwarded to 
market. Foreigners are largely employed in the 
enterprise. Italians capture the fish, and China- 
men prepare them for consumption by the public. 
Without the aid of the cheap labour symlxiliaed 
in the employment of John Chinaman, the canning 
interest would never have attained its present 
dimensions. From the moment the salmon are 
placed in the receiving-rack of the cannery tiU 
they are ready for shipment, it may be safely 
said that none but Chinese bauds touch them. 

Hundreds of fish as they are brought by 
the fishermen are accumulated on racks at the 
entrance of the cannery, so as to be accessible to 
those who reijuire to handle them. A flexible water- 
jiipe w'ith a strong and searching flow of water is 
used for cleansing the salmon, which so soon as 
they undergo that process, are marshalled accord- 
ing to size within reach of the first operator. 
This person seizes a fish by the gills, lays it ont 
on a table, and ivith great dexterity, by means of 
a sharp knife deprives it ot those portions not 
required for filling the can, namely the head, fiwa 
tail, &c. ; an incision is made in the back, and 
the intestinal matter (juickly removed, after wHiiffl 
process the carcass is thrown into a large tub half- 
tilled wdth w'ater. The decapitating and evisoerat-. 
ing process it may be mentioned reduces the 
wmglit from an average of twenty-two pounds 
to mi average of seventedn pounds. The duty 
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of the aeoond <^nd;or ie to wash, scrape, and 
otherwise ^cleanse the so far prepared fish; 
having done so, it ia passed on for inspection 
to man aumW three, who at once remedies 
any defect in the cleansing, and sees generally 
that the ]^Tiou8 operations have been thorough. 
The fourw person ranges the fish in the cutting- 
trongh, where, by means of a series of blades 
driven by a powerful crank, they are divided into j 
portions ; wnich in turn are operated upon with 
great rapidity by another Chinainanj who cuts 
them into longitudinal sections. Carried away in 
baskets, the pieces are neatly and quickly filled 
into the cans in which they are to be presented for 

Nothing but constant practice could have 
perfected this part of the work. It is a treat to 
see how neatly the men, in the most impartial 
way, fill the box with an alternate thick and thin 
layer of the fish. A little spoonful of salt being 
placed in each can, as rapidly os each is filled, 
tlie lid or top is soldered down, after which they 
are ready for the cooking-house. In that place 
the filled cans are treated in quite a wholesale 
fashion ; arranged on frames, they are run to the 
cooking-house in quantities containing ten dozen ; 
and as many as three frames at a time are im- 
mersed in a huge steamer constructed for the 
purpose, the period allowed for the cooking of a 
can being exactly one hour. Removed from their 
hath of steam, the cans have each a small hole or 
breathing-place bored in them, so as to admit of 
their cooling as speedily as possible and of the air 
with which they are filled blowing off. The tins 
are next placed, for a period of two hours, in a 
gigantic boiler full of boiling salt water ; after 
which they are individually examined, to see that 
the ends have assumed a concave shape. Such tins 
as have not taken this shape are condemned, whilst 
the others are passed rapidly forward to be var- 
nished and labelled. All the processes are puslmd 
forward with great celerity ; and as the men 
enga"ed’in the work are paid by result there is a 
sufficient guarantee against idleness. Before being 
placed in the cases in which they are forwarded 
to market, they arc again subjected to a close 
scrutiny, and tapped with a hammer to see that 
they have the proper ring and that there is no 
flaw of any kind; and it is a proof of the care and 
dexterity of those employed that but lew of the 
cons are rejected. 

By means of the division of labour above indi- 
cated, immense numbers of fish are caught and 
cooked in the United States, in the course of the 
few months during which the season lasts. Last 
year over a million and a quarter of salmon were 
captured and canned, the largest number brought 
to the canneries in one day being twelve thousand, 
one of which was a patriarch of ihe weight of sixty 
pounds! In some of the larger establishments, 
as many as three thousand salmon can be mani- 
pulated in the course of a day ; these are received 
lu the morning, and in the course of twelve hours, 
thanks to the unceasing industry of the Chinese 
labourers, they are cut up, canned, cooked, and 
ready for market. 

Avoiding matters that are too technical, we 
have now gone over the whole range of business 
connected with salmon-canning. Counted by 
single tins, the profits of a cannery would appear 
infinitesimal; it ia thb enormous quantities which 


are prepared that yield the return necessa^ for 
the amount of capital invested, and the intelligence 
and enterprise which have created this trade of 
purveying salmon for the million. 


THE COOL ENGLISHMAN. 

CHAPTER I. „ 

Many years ago— so long ago, in fact, that most 
of our readers were at the time we speak of either 
in their infancy or not yet come into existence — a 
douce, middle-aged gentleman, whom we shall call 
by the name of Simon Lee, was travelling in the 
east of Ireland. The greater part of his journey, as 
it has no connection with the incidents W'hich we 
are about to present to the reader, may he passed 
over in silence. We confine ourselves to the 
narration of the adventures which he encountered 
at the close of his tour. 

At the time of which we speak, railway travel- 
ling was yet unknown, and stage-coaches, though 
drawing tjear to the termination of their existence, 
were still the ordinaiy means of locomotion. Mr 
Biinon Lee was therefore forced to accomplish his 
jouraey in the lumbering old vehicles which then 
existed, occasionally making use of a small car or 
chaise when his destination happened to be inac- 
cessible by coach. It was on one such occasion 
that the adventure occurred to him which it is 
the purpose of this paper to narrate. 

Early one morning Simon set forth in a car 
from Dublin, where he had been staying, with 

the intention of reaching the town of VV ere 

the night set in. It wius one of the last days in 
the month of August, when the warm cliarms 
of summer are lading into and blending with 
the rich ripeness of the yellow autumn. Onr 
traveller’s way lay among sunny meadows and 
green fields, intersected by silvery streams, shady 
lanes, and vast expanses of waving corn, which 
were crowned in the distance by woody hills. 
The blue sky was unflecked by the smallest 
cloud ; the air was deliciously soil and warm ; and 
the birds sang merrily and sweetly, as though they 
entered into the spirit of the season. No wonder 
therefore that it rejoiced our traveller’s heart. 
No wonder that olteu and often, when eenue 
flowery nook or bosky dell came to view, or when 
some more tlian ordinarily ricli expanse of country 
was presented to his gaze, he hade the driver of 
the car rein in his horse, in order that he might 
gaze on the newly discovered beauty to his heart’s 
content. This ia certainly the way to enjoy a 
drive, but is by no means favourable to rapid 
progress; and it was therefore not surprising 
that, when evening set in, and the suu sank in 
splendour behind the western hills, our traveller 
found himself but little more than half-way upou 
his roa<l. He therefoi’c enjoined the driver of the 
car to push on rather more rapidly, and to make 
no further stoppages on the way. This being 
done, tliey in due course arrived, at the little 

village of A , which is about five or six milea 

from W . By this time, however, the late- 

ness of tlie hour, the fast-gathering gloom and 
wild-looking clouds, wliich had for some time 
been assembling on the face of the sky, all 
combined to disincline the traveller to continue 
his journey. Huge drops of rain fell with a 
heavy thud on the road, or on the garments and 
faces of the two occupants of the chaise ; and 
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this circtunstance, together with low mutterings with a tendeaeyto baldness, small greenish 
of distant thunder, rendered the prospect of any a high forehead, and a somewhat re<eding cnin. 
farther drive somewhat disagreeable. He had occasionally, when excited or alarmed, a 

Before we proceed with our story, let us say quick and nervous manner, which by ill-natured 
a few words on the appearance and position of people was considered as a token of his possess- 
the village at which our hero had arrived. ing what is commonly called * a bee in his 

A — — is, or was at the time we speak of, a bonnet.’ Thi^ however, was a libel, for no one 
beautiful and •romantic little spot. It nestles could be further removed from madness than 
cosily among the mountains, in a deep ravine or Simon Lee. Not even a ‘fine frenzy’ of poetry 
valley, which on either side is lined with grasssy could be adduced as a token of eccentricity. He 
hills of considerable* height. These hills stretch was careful, sensible, and practical ; and if he had 
up for some distance along the valley, and then anything in his character which might detract 
unite in one common range. Down their sides from his other merits, it was his extreme nervous- 
gurgle various streamlets, which continue to give ness and timidity. He was one of the most 
forth the sweetest and clearest music, till blending nervous and timid men who ever did^ or ever 
with a large and stony brook which intersects the could have existed ; and indeed in this respect 
middle of the valley. On one side of this brook, he rather resembled a woman, and a very timid 
somewhat detached from the rest of the village, woman, than a man. He was always on the look- 
which is more elevated in position, and lies perched out for danger and misfortune, always seeking to 
on one of the hill-sides, stands a small but solidly avert it, and withal seemed to have a peculiar 
built inn, which with its white-washed walls, instinct for it. He resembled, if we may employ 
quaint porch, and dark -green mantle of ivy, such a simile, the hunted deer, whom the faintest 
presents an exceedingly romantic and picturesque indic.utiou of the approach of the hunter.s who seek 
appearance. . to destroy him, the slightest rustle made by their 

Before this inn it was that Mr Simon Lee advancing footsteps, even the displacement of a 
directed the driver of his chaise to pull up, twig or a leaf, will arouse from his woody covert, 
though yet uncertain whether to remain there for and cause to bound away to find safety from the 
the night, or to carry out his original intention pursuers. Simon was like a hunted animal The 

of proceeding on to W . There he stayed irre- fear of danger perpetually haunted him. As a 

Boluti'ly for several minutes ; while his attendant, necessary sequence he was always endeavouring, 
probably not relishing the prospect of a long cold by all possible means, to avoid it. But like most 
drive in the dark, earnestly entreated him to take timid people, lie was often unnecessarily cautious, 
tlie former course of proceJure, adducing in favour which not unfrequently brought down upon his 
of it the insecurity of the roads iu consequence head the very mislbrtime from which he made such 
of the late heavy floods. This settled the matter, strenuous exertions to escape. 

Uur hero consented to stay. But what great events Now, the chief objects of Simon’s fear and aver- 
both in the life of individuals and of nations siou were robbers. For a score of years it is said 
depend on apparently unimportant and insignifi- he slept with a pair of loaded pistols beneath his 
amt circumstances! It Sin on had not decided pillow ; and during that period his midnight slum- 
to remain at the inn, the adventure which we are bers were entirely undisturbed by any nocturnal 
about to relate would never Lave occurred to visitors. One night, however, lie actually did hear 
him, j a noise at liis window, as of some one endeavouring 

At this juncture, it happened that the landlord i to obtain entrance unlawfully. He raised himself 
of the establishment, iu order to welcome the j up in bed, and with a tremulous hand fired off one 
guest, advanced to the door ; and as he threw it j of the deadly weapons in the direction whence the 
open, such an agreeable, odour of various savoury i noise proceeded. 

coujpminds in the kitchen of the little house of | lie then awaited the result with his head 
entertaiiiraeiit, was walled to the nasal organs of j smotliered up in the bed-clothes (a position which 
Mr Simon Lee, that flesh and blood could hold ] timid people seem to think is the one most likely 
out no longer. On tlie one hand was a good j to protect them from danger). After the explo- 
supper and a comfortable bcil in jirospect, for j siou of the pistol tliere came a sound of shattered 
as Sin on thought to himself, the two go to- j glass, which fell with a crash on the ground 
gether; on the other hand was a cold journey in i beneath, and, as afterwards transpired, upon the 
u dark night, with the probabilit}' of being ! head of an unfortunate foot-passenger, who hap- 
dronched by the impending storm. With these pened to be standing under the window, and who 
considerations laid bare before him, no living : brought an action for damages. And though 
mortal would have hesitated as to which cour.se to ; Simon remained in the uncomfortable posture 
take. Simon decided as other men would have j described, not daring to stir till the morning 
decided, had they been in his jilace. He there- ! dawned, it never transpired that any burglar 
fore, having descended from the car, suffered j had been endeavouring to obtain ingress to the 
himself to be conducted into the inn by the 1 chamber. This little circumstance, combined with 
obsequious landlord, while the driver of the car i the fact that upon a subsequent occasion one of 
retired to the stables. | the pistols went off of its own accord in the 

As the reader will naturally be desirous to be middle of the night, thereby startling the neigli- 
in some measure acquainted with the personal hours very considerably, and Simon himself mo^ 
appearance and character of our hero, we pro- of all— since the explosion took jdace immediately 
ceed to furnish him with the required iufor- beneath his head — induced our hero to abandon 
mation. Simon Lee or, as be was familiarly these somewhat dubious Instruments of aelf-pre- 
called, Simon, in outward deportment and ex- servation. 

terior somewhat resembled the redoubtalde Don Thus the reader will see that the prevail- 
Quixote. Ho was of respectable middle height, ing features in Mr Simon Lee’s character were 
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wii tixeemv^ cautiouendsd, 
Ig&e kmi^M m Immi^ zetMtifkedi, olten inrolviog 
kim ia m vety from wldcli be desired to 

Bqt the object of tlus 8tor7 is not, as the 
reader prtgr imagbe, to give some further instances 
of these peculiarilaes in Simon’s moral organis^ 
tion, btit rather to shew how, by a very simple 
and natmal mistake, a man ma;;r appear to act 
with great courage and coolness in a moment of 
extreme danger, though he be not in general 
either courageous or cool ; that is to say, by being 
ignorant of the nature or imminence of the danger, 
he may seem to act very coolly and indifferently 
•with regard to it. This, as the reader will per- 
ceive, if he will kindly continue the perusal of our 
story, -n-as the case of Mr Simon Lee. 

We now proceed to take up the thread of the 
narrative where we relinquished it 

Mr Simon Lee’s entry into the inn set, as we 
have iniplied, the seal upon a momentous epoch 
in his existence. Of this, however, hehimseli was 
of course unconscious. He walked into the neatly j 
sanded parlour, "(vhere a brightly blazing fire j 
leaped up and dickered on the hearth, and cast a I 
xuady light on the walls, latticed windows, and 
old-fashioned chairs which stood around. We 
■will pass over our traveller’s hearty supper, and 
the cautious and qiialihed eulogium vouchsated 
to the landlord and landlady, upon the arrange- 
ments of their inn ; vouchnofed, partly, we believe, 
in order to put them in good-humour, and partly 
to impress them with a due f«ense of his own 
dignity and importance ; for qualified praise, we 
may here remark, goes to shew that the laudator, 
while condescending to take matters as he finds 
them, is nevertheless hard to please and has been 
accustomed to much better things. 

After conversing a •wdiile wdth his host and 
hostess, Simon felt a sensation of exhaustion creep- 
ing over him, -which was probably engendered by 
his long day of travelling in the ojien air. He 
accordingly expressed a wish to he shewn to his 
sleeping-apartment, and the hope that it was clean, 
and the sheets of the bed well ‘ aired.’ The land- 
lord on this broke out into such an extravagant 
eulogy on a certain bedroom and its appurte- 
nances, wdth which he could furnish the tra- 
veller, that Simon was fain to withdraw to that 
luxurious apartment, lie retired accordingly, and 
accompanied by the landlord, ascended a creaky 
staircase, and entered a bedroom on the first floor, 
•which appeared neat and comfortable enough. At 
this juncture, Simon suddenly recollected that 
he had foigotten to put Ids usual question, 
■which he invariably made to the host or land- 
lord of any inn or hotel at which he had not 
stayed before, as to whether there was a fire-engine 
in the place which could be made use of in case 
of emergency. He accordingly put the momentous 
qriestion with much solemnity. The host rcidied 
in the affinnative. 

‘ Then, my good man,’ quoth Simon with still 
greater solemnity, ‘one thing more, and I shall sink 
to sleep with a mind at rest. Is there enough 
imfer in the place to supply the fire-engine?’ 
For Simon had known some cases in which, 
though there was a fire-engine, there had been no 
water, so that houses* had been burnt to the 
ground for want of that important ^emeut. 
Again tin* htjst answered in the affirmative, and 
by way oi a practical rejoinder, threw open the 


Utfde latticed window bdion^g to tW apartment. 
A sound became immedbiely audible as of a 
rushing stream cotundeniUy ewollen, emitting a 
hoarse and not unpleasing murmur. Simon was 
completely satisfied. He hastened to betake him- 
self to rest ; and while he dismissed the landlord 
with a benevolent ‘good-night,’ thought with a 
smile of self-complacency of his own sagacity 
and foresight in choosing to remain at the inn, 
instead of pursuing his journey in a cold and 
rainy night. He then sank into a delightfully 
profound slumber — the not unusual concomi- 
tant of a day spent in the open air — with an 
expression on his countenance of calm and placid 
self-content 

But alas ! this well-earned slumber was doomed 
to meet with a speedy wakening. A -wise Latin 
poet observes in one of bis satires that no man 
can be for ever on the watch for danger, and 
is therefore often unable to confront it when it 
arrives. The truth of tins aphorism he evinces 
by various a])posite and highly poetical examples. 
But had he, with that powerful mental eye ascribed 
to the poet, been able to behoM Mr Simon Lee ns 
he lay slumbering in the inn, he would have 
found in him as convincing, though we confess less 

f oetical, a proof of the veracity of his assertion. 

'or a danger was impending which Simon in 
his wildest dreams could never have anticipated, 
and which, had his mind been able to fore- 
shadow it, would have filled him with unspeak- 
able dismay. 

In the dead of night, when Mr Simon Lee’s 
slumbers were of the deepest, tliere occurred a 
ciicumstance which, to Simon at least, was, or 
would have been at any other time, of a most 
ominous and startling nature. The door of tlie 
room in which he slept was suddenly assailed by 
a tremenilous storm of blows ami knocks. The 
jierson who ■w.is the occae.iou of lliese violent rnaiii- 
lestations of physical energy, finding that tliey did 
not succeed in arousing the sleeping guest, endea- 
voured to open th<' iloor ■which intervened between 
him and the slumberer. In this too his eflorts 
were balked, for tlio prudent .Simon had, accord- 
ing to his wont, locke 1 the door and piled up a 
barricade of chairs and other furoitiire against iL 
But the knocker recoiniuen'''^d bis former e.\er- 
tions still more vigorously, a'-coinpanying them at 
the same time with several kicks, wliicli spoke at 
least ab well for the muscular power of his Ic'gs 
and the si/e and heaviness of his boots, as his 
former efforts had siiokeii ior his arms and fists. 
As these sounds grew louder, Simon gradually 
grew conscious that an unusual proceeciing vraa 
taking place, and sleepily raising his head, inquired 
hu'.kily who the individual was who had thus 
aroused him, and what might be his intent by so 
doing. To this interrogation the knocker replied 
concisely and with a strong Irish brogue, in the 
following short but significant words ; ‘ The floode 
be coomin’ ! ’ 

Now, the fact was that, in the upper part of the 
valley, a mass of water had been slowly but surely 
collecting for many weeks, augmented by every 
sho'a'er that fell, and reinforced by every rivulet 
that played down the mountain’s side. Owing to 
an alluvial olcstruction, tliis body of water had not 
been carried oH, mid thus hod swelled to tlie size 
of a small lake, and on the ]>articular night when 
Simon was sleeping at the inn, was just succeed- 
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ing k htcket^ ito. the wltl^ 

ol^traeted ite |iift% :ii^- tbOttt !feo preeipfitsto 
ext^rmoos balk <»i vEl«ge/ 

w ‘ve have said, stood aomewbat elevated from 
the centre of the valley/ end waa thna in great 
measure preserved from the approaching devasta* 
tion. But the inn, from its exposed position in 
^e very middie of the path which the flood 
would take, had, to all appearance, but little 
chance of escaping from the ruin and destruction 
which was about to cAsue. 

The reader will thus be able to appreciate the 
nature and extent of Mr Simon Lee's peril. 

The landlord and his family having become 
aware of the impending calamity, had hastily 
aroused themselves from their beds, and were pro- 
ceeding to cumber themselves with such articles 
as could be carried with them in their flight. 
Their second tlmuglit was for the weal of their 
English guest Mr Simon Lee. The waiter or 
attendant, who was the son of the landlord, 
and wliose name was Daniel, was accordingly 
despatched to the chamber of the unconscious 
Simon, in order to arouse him from his slumbers, j 
By what success his endeavours were attended, the 
reader shall see. 

We left Simon Lee when he had just become 
aware of the fact that somebody had been knocking 
in a rather unusually vigorous manner at his door, 
and ill reply to his question as to the name and 
purpose of the knocker, had received the startling 
announcement of the approach of the flood Now, 
whether Simon’s senses and intcdlectual powers 
Were somewhat dazed by the torpor which, os we 
have said, was produced by his long drive the day 
before, or wdiether the waiter Daniel spoke in a 
more than usually strong Irish brogue — pronounc- 
ing as he did the word ‘ floo<l ’ much in the same 
way as ‘food’ or ‘mood’ — ‘ is certain that Mr 
.Siniuu Lee conipleti^ly mistook his meaning, and 
after a moment’s reflection, came to the conclu.sum 
that ‘ the fioode’ up-ist be the name of a stcu^e-coacfi, 
which, as he knew, having lieeu told so by the 
landlord, stopped .at the inn on its way to 

W at about tlie hour at which he had been 

awakened. 

‘ Stiqiid people !’ Ihouglit Simon ; ‘as if I w'ant 
to get up in the middle of the night to go by a 
stage-coael) ! ’ So the rudely awakened one raised 
liimself slightly from his pillow, and in a sharp 
decided tone replied : ‘ 1 ’m not going by it ! ’ 

Simple words, yet they ajipotu’ed to startle the 
knocker very considerably. If any person pos- 
sessed of the desirable gift of seeing on both sides 
of a door, could have put that faculty into exercise 
at the spot at which the scene we have described 
took place, the sight wliich would have been pre- 
sented to his gaze might have somewhat amused 
him. On the one side of the door was Simon 
Lee, just settling himself in bed preparatory to 
sinking into a second sleep, with a complacent 
smile at having so quickly discovered the 
knocker’s meaning, and at having so decisively 
replied to his noisy summons ; his cotton night- 
cap, which had during his slumbers become dis- 
arranged, and was now perched waggishly over 
his left eye, making the picture complete. 
While on the other side of the door was a figure 
equally calculated to provoke the spectator’s mirth. 
A huge uncouth counliymau standing before the 
entrance to the apartment, and whose face, diuily 
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featovee growing more and mere !#> 
plexedy with iutod aplifted, as though nnoeiv 
tain whether to recominence his former Wteryof 
the door-pane^ or to t^e himself off altogether. 
Bat after rematoup^ in this grotei^ae attitude tor 
a minate or bo, he ^ided upon saving the drowsy 
one a laet chance. 

Once more he brought down his huge fist on 
the quivering wood, and once more the unhappy 
Simon was awakened by the sound of the tre- 
mendous blow, and heard, the repetition of the 
former alarm : ‘Oil oi ! Get oop, yer honour ! 
The floode be coomin’ 1 ’ 

I Simon sprang up with an exclamation of anger. 

I ‘Stupid ass!’ he muttered; ‘didn’t he hear me 
tolling him I wasn’t going by the coach ? “Floode” 
indeed ! What an idiotic name for a coach. — Go 
away, fellow ! ’ he added, raising his voice. ‘ I tell 
you once more I don’t want to be disturbed in 
this violent manner. As I’ve said before, I’m 
not going by it ! ’ Nothing was heard after this 
except a rapid scuffle of retreating footsteps, and 
then a tremendous clatter of huge boots on the 
stairs, which seemed to betoken the final disap- 
pearance of the obnoxious Ilibeimiau. 

PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT RUINS 
AND MONUMENTS. 

IircEEASiNa interest is felt — not only by archaeolo- 
gists and historical students, but by the educated 
portion of the public generally— in the old struc- 
tures and earthworks which are found in nearly 
every county in the British Islands. It is now 
admitted, with more and more emphasis every 
year, that such memorials of the distant past 
serve some of the purposes of authentic docu- 
ments, in the absence of w'ritten and inscribed 
records. They throw light on the races, creeds, 
art, industry, and mental culture of ages long 
gone by. The peculiarity in the present condition • 
of these old works and constructions is, that most 
of them are at the mercy of persons who care 
nothing about them. The railway engineer, the 
drainer of large estates, the constructor of roads 
and the builder of houses and streets, have made 
havoc with the old ruins in many instances, 
and seem well disposed to repeat the process — 
turning into ready-money a kind of property that 
scarcely seems to belong to any one. 

There are amongst us some men commanding 
our respect by their poetical and contemplative 
temperaments, who regret the invasion of beauti- 
ful secluded spots by railway holiday people and 
tourist-ticket holders. Tii,ey want the lovely lakes 
and lochs, the majestic mountains, the stern glens 
and ravines, to be left for the quiet enjoyment of 
the poet and the painter. But is there not a little , 
selfishness in this i The beautiful world is made i 
for others besides poets and painters. The hard- 
worked. professional luau, the manufacturer and 
the shopkeeper, the steady artisan, all can Teel 
somewhat, at anyrate, of the pure pleasure asso- 
ciated with scenes of natural beauty; and it Bo 
happens tliat many of the ancient monuments and 
ruins which form our present^ subject are situated 
i^i the very localities which improved means of 
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communication are placing within reach of the 
public. What is everybody’s business, liowever, 
IS nobody’s business 5 the public would like to see 
the old memorials preserved ; but the public are 
a somewhat disorganised body, and cannot act 
effectually without a leader or leaders. Antiipia- 
rian and archroological societies have very properly 
taken up the matter ; but as it is found that not 
mucli of a protective character can be insured 
without the aid of the legislature, members of 
parliament are endeavouring to render assistance. 

At the time we are now writing, an Act of 
Parliament for the purpose has been framed, 
though it has not yet passed through all its 
sta^ ; but it may be well to give a sketch of the 
last five years* proceedings. 

In 1874 a Bill for the preservation of our 
ancient monuments was brought into the House 
of Commons by Sir John Lubbock, Mr Beresford 
Hope, Mr Bussell Gurney, and Mr Osborne 
Mor^, gentlemen well entitled to speak in its 
favour. On the motion for the second reading, 
Sir John Lubbock drew attention to the fact that 
‘ our ancient national monuments are rapidly dis- 
appearing, generally for very trifling reasons : not 
because they interfered with any important im- 
provements or great engineering works. One not- 
able reason is the following. The tumuli or 
funereal moundf, though each usually the burial- 
place of one chief, contained not only his remains 
but those also of the animals sacrificed in his 
honour, and sometimes those of his wives and 
slaves. Tht earth of the tumuli thus became gene- 
rally richer than the average, and is often carted 
away to be used as manure !’ Sir John proceeded 
to say that ‘the great stone monuments are too 
fre»juttntly broken up to serve as gate-posts, or to 
mend the roads. Three dolmens (a dolmen is 
nearly the same as a cromlech, consisting of one 
large unhewn stone laid horizontally on the tops 
of two others placed vertically] near MarlVjorough 
were standing a few years ago ; in 1872 one was 
left; one had been recently removed b}' a fanner 
because it interfered with his ploughing; and the 
third was being broken np to mend the roads. 
The Irish remains known as Con O’Neill s Castle, 
Castlereagh, were ordered by their proprietor to be 
inclosed within a wall built around the ruins.’ If 
ever there was a real Hibernian bull, the agent 
of the estate perpetrated one on this occasion ; for 
he actually pulled down the ruins themselves, to 
obtain stone for a wall to inclose them ! 

Abmy or Avebury, renowned for the so-called 
Druidical remains that once belonged to it, has 
been sadl;| 5 ' shorn of them in recent times. Tlie 
old monoliths have in many instances been pulled 
down and sold merely for the few shillings they 
would bring. In 1872 the remains had a narrow 
escape. A Building Society purchased or leased 
much of the site, parcelled it out for cottages, and 
sold many small plots to members of the Society, 
By the exertions of three gentlemen residents, 
however, the allottees consented to exchange for 
other localities in an adjoining field, equally good 
for their purpose. 

In Dorsetshire a stone circle at East LulworWi 
has entirely disappeased ; os have four dolmens 
and two Itoman Camps in other parts of the 
county. 

It has been suggested by some of the Irish 
membf.rs of parliament that a protective shield,, if 


thrown around pre-Christian antiquities, should 
apply also to those of Christian origin. Unfortu- 
nately, Ireland is afflicted with this evil— that 
many of the ancient monuments in thiifc country 
belong to absentee proprietors who live i n England 
or Scotland, and who care very little whnl becontes 
of the old ruins. 

An inquiry concerning CiBsar’rfCamp, Wimble- 
don, curiously illustrates the ditficulty dealing 
with these matters. The otvncr of the land has 
memorialised the Parliamentary Co»)iniittee in 
reference to his interest in the site. The ( Jamp is, 
roughly speaking, a circular area of about nine 
acres. One half has been recently let on a build- 
ing lease. The lessee is checked in his intended 
building operations through the want of a road to 
bring his materials ; and he coolly asks permis- 
sion to do this over the remaining half of the site. 
As to the Camp itself, it had originally an embank- 
ment and ditch around it ; but tlie earth of the 
one has now pretty nearly filled up the other, 
and the whole area is nearly a dead level. Indeed 
many persons fail to see any indications whatever 
of an ancient camp. 

Many influential members of parliament, al- 
though well disposed towards the preservation o^f 
these and similar ancient monuments, nevertheless 
object to the expenditure of public money for the 
purpose ; they would rather see the work accom- 
plished by means of private subscriptions. To 
this Sir John Lubbock replies that many valuable 
old monumental fragments are so prized by their 
present owners that tln^y are sure to be preserved ; 
that others could certainly be obtained by private 
subscriptions ; but that the state might reasonably 
and judiciously aid in acquiring the remainder — 
with due precautions against inordinate prices. 
Let us bear in mind that countries much 
poorer than England manage to do this. Denmark 
htis made arrangements for maintaining a large 
number of the old Scandinavian remains with 
which that country .abounds, especially megalithic 
monuments. Holland has done the like, in regard 
to the relies of the low-tlerman section of the 
Teutonic race. The late Emperor Napoleon HI. 
directed nuu-h of his attention to the old Eraukisb, 
Gaulish, and Homan remains oi Eraiice, 

We have not deemed it ncv’tssary to dwell on 
the clauses of the Lills wiuch have in past years 
been brought into parliament on this subject ; hut 
it may be opportune to glance at those in the 
Bill of 187.9. 

After declaring that ‘it is expedient to make 
provision for the preseivation of certain ancient 
national monuments,’ the Bill provides for the 
appointment of a Board of Comrni.'isioners, to 
(oinprise the Iriclosure Commissioners and the 
Trustees of the British Museum. This * National 
Momunents Commission’ i.s empow'ered to apply 
the Act to all the monuments named in a 
schedule annexed thereto ; and also to any other 
which, in their opinion, is of Bufiicient national 
imporhince to be worthy of preservation, and 
which is not situate in any park, garden, or 
pleasure-ground. Previous notice in a prescribed 
form, is to be given to owners, occupiers, clerks of 
the yteace, &c. that the Commissioners intend to 
take the charge of this or that ancient monument. 
Ample time is to be allowed between the issue 
and the fulfilment of the notice for the considera- 
tion of the subject by the parties interested. 
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Owners are carelally shielded from injustice in 
re;,'ard to any ancient monument which is en- 
tangled in the network of fee-simple, heirs of 
entail, lile-iuterests, &c. The Commissioners may 
at any time acquire by agreement a freehold or 
other right in any ancient monument ; and such 
rights of way as may be necessary for obtaining 
access for the pu*dic to such monument. 

Next for the money question. No one can pos- 
sibly say what is the intrinsic value of an old 
tumulus, cromlech, dt round tower ; and as it 
would never do to permit the owner to put a 
fancy price upon it, some other mode of estimate 
must be adopted. It is arranged, therefore, that 
the provisions of the Defence Act of 1860 shall 
apply, mutatis imtandia, throughout the Umlted 
Kingdom, withi certain modificationa. Upon pay- 
ment by the Commissioners of the purchase-money 
or compensation in regard to any ancient monu- 
ment, such monument shall vest in them abso- 
lutely, as trustees for the nation. All the money 
is to be supplied by the Treasury, out of such 
grants as parliament may make for the purpose. 
The Commissioners are to send in a report of 
their proceedings every year to parliament. 

Scotchmen and Irishjiien of the humble class, to 
their credit be it said, are more alive to the ancient 
monuments of their nativ'e laud than the analogous 
class in England. The driver of a Scotch four- 
horse coach, in the season when South Britons find 
their way to the north, has usually something to 
say, not only about the natural beauties of brae, 
ben, carse, glen, strath, and loch, but also about 
tlie old ruined or semi-ruined structures, and the 
stirring hi-storioal incidents with which they are 
associated. The driver cd' an Irish jaunting-car 
has in like manner his bit of aniiuat(;(i talk about 
‘oul<l Ireland,’ and if he is a little prejudiced at 
times, we can well afford ( forgive him. The 
English Jehu, on tlio otlicr liaud, usually neither 
knows nor cares aught concerning the ancient 
remains that arc to be encountered in bis daily 
journey. Be this as it may, w'e should like to 
see a general concurrence in j)reserving the ancient 
historical ruins which are found in nearly all parts 
of the British Islands. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

‘ CLUnXOSE.’ 

It was in a hospital at the East End of London 
that I first made the acquaintance of ‘ Clubuose.’ 
An old college friend of mine, wdio was one of the 
resident surgeons, w’as shewing me over the wards, 
and there passed us two or three times a hospital 
nurse, whose remarkable appearance arrested my 
attention. She had, I think, the most hideous and j 
repulsive face I ever saw on man or woman. It 
was not that the features were naturally ngly, 
for it was simply impossible to tell in what | 
semblance Nature had originally moulded them ; I 
but they had been so completely battered out of 
shape, that one would have fancied she must 
have been subjected to much the same treatment 
as the figure-head on which Daniel Quilp used to 
vent his impotent fury. The hero of a score of 
unsuccessful prize-fights could not have shewn 
worse facial disfigurement than this tidily dressed, 
cleanly looking woman. 


When we had finished our tour of the wards, I 
tumetl to my friend, and pointing to the receding 
figure of the nurse, who had just passed us again, I 
said : ‘ What a dreadfully ill-looking nurse you 
have there ! Why, it must be enough to send a 
patient into fits to have that face bending over 
him.’ 

‘Oh!’ said he, laughing, ‘that’s “Clubnose.”’ 
Then lowering his voice, he added ; ‘ She ’s not a 
nurse really — she ’s a detective.* 

‘ A detective 1 ’ I exclaimed, ‘ Why, you don’t 
mean to say that the police do||.the Btejws of a poor 
wretch even in the hospital V 

* No,’ he replied ; ‘ I don’t think she has hw eye 
upon any of the patients— it is tlm frfcattdSyW 
come to visit the patients that she watchi^; Ithhl 
her way of doing business. Whenever there h<iB , 
been a crime committed in a neighbourhood, aht 
goes out as a nurse to the hospital of the distriot. 

I don’t exactly know what her modtu operandi is. 
She has a proper certificate as a nurse, aud performs 
her duties like any of the rest; hut it is understood 
that every facility for getting the inforraatiou she 
requires is to be put in her way, without of course 
exciting suspicion. How she picks up her infor- 
mation I don’t know, but I suspect it is by 
listening to the talk of the patients and their 
friends, on visiting-days. At anyrate, I believe 
she has obtained clues under this disguise when 
others have failed her ; aud if the game wasn’t 
worth the candle, I don’t suppose she ’d try it.’ 

‘ Do the other nurses know her real char- 
acter V 

‘ No. They may have their suspicions; but it is 
kept a secret from all but the authorities.’ 

‘ Is “ Clubnose ” your nickname for her, or is 
she generally known by that sobriquet ? ’ I asked. 

‘ No ; I did not christen her so ; it is the name 
she is known by in the force. Her real name is 
Margaret Saunders. She has a very queer history, 

I believe ; but she is exceedingly reserved, and I 
have never had a chance of drawing her out.’ 

And this was aU I learnt about ‘ Clubnose ’ on 
that occasion. 

Three or four years later, two ladies with whom 
I was intimately connected were robbed of a con- 
siderable quantity of valuable jewellery, and I was 
intrusted with the investigation of the case. I 
had paid numberless visits to Scotland Yanl, and 
had had no end of interviews with detectives, but 
still there was no satisfactory clue to the identity 
of the thieves. One evening 1 Wius sitting alone 
after dinner, when the servant entered aud said 
that ‘ a person ’ wished to see me. ' 

‘ Man or woman 1 ’ I asked. 

‘ A wotuan sir — says she wishes to see you par- 
tickler sir.’ 

‘ Well, shew her in,’ I said, inwardly wondering 
who the strange female might he who wanted to 
see me at so unseasonable an hour. The door 
opened, and a respectable-looking woman wearing a 
thick veil was shewn in. I requested her to take 
a seat. She did so; and as soon as the servant liad 
retired aud the door was closed, she threw back 
her veil and revealed the distorted features of 
‘ Clubnose.’ 

I remembered her in an instant ; indeed who 
that had once seen that face could ever forget 
iti 
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‘You have come from Scotland Yard?’ I said 
inteTrogatively. 

‘Yes sir,’ she anewered quietly. ‘I am Mar- 
garet Saunders from the Detective Department.’ 

Her voice was harsh and unpleasant ; but there 
was a firmness and decision about her manner, and 
a look of intelligence and resolution in her keen 
gray eyes, which at once inspired confidence. The 
Donnet she wore concealed to a certain extent the 
terrible disfigurement of her face; but even then the 
most reckless flatterer dared not have called her 
physiognomy prepossessing. It was not a bad face; 
but one could not look at it without a shudder, 
BO frightfully was it mutilated. The nose in par- 
ticular I noticed had been knocked into a gro- 
tesquely fantiistic shape, thereby giving rise to 
the snhriqMt by which she was familiarly known. 
She had come to inform me of a very important 
piece of evidence which she had discovered, and 
which, I may say at once, led ultimately to the 
identification and conviction of the thieves. Into 
the details of the case I need not enter; it was only 
remarkable because it introduced me personally 
to ‘Clubnose,’ and enabled me eventually to 
leam from her own lips the story of her life, 
which I purpose here briefly setting down. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago, a crime was 
perpetrated in London which was marked by such 
exceptional features of atrocity as to send a thrill 
of horror through the whole community. A 
middle-aged gentleman of eccentric habits was 
attacked in his own house, and not only beaten 
and left for dead, but mutilated in a peculiarly 
shocking maimer. The miscreants also carried olf 
a considerable quantity of valuable property. The 
victim of this atrocious crime, strange to say, in 
spite of the horrible injuries he had sustained, was 
not killed outright, and though for weeks his life 
was despaired of, he eventually recovered, only, 
however, to be for the remainder of his days a 
helpless cripple. For some time the police could 
find no clue to the perpetrator of this barbarous 
outrage ; but at last suspicion was attracted to a 
woman who was known to have been occasionally 
employed about the house to do odd jobs of 
cleaning, A pereon answering to her description, it 
was discovered, had been seen leaving the house in 
company w'ith a man on the day on which the 
crime was committed. Some minor circumstances 
tended to confiim the suspicion that this woman 
was implicated in the affair, and she v-as accord- 
ingly arrested and charged before a magistrate. 
After one or two remands, for the purpose of 
obtaining further proof, the niiigistrate decided 
that there was not sufficient evidence to justify 
him in sending the case for trial, and the accused 
woman was dischargeth That woman was Margaret 
Saunders. She had all along empliatically protested 
her innocence ; and after her discharge, she vowed 
that she would never rest until she had proved it 
by bringing the real offenders to justice. The 
police, baffled by the failure of their charge against 
herself, were compelled to confess themselves com- 
pletely at fault; from them, therefore, Margaret 
Saunders could expect no assistance. Alone and 
unaided, she set to work upon her self-imposed 
task. At the very ou^et, wnen it seemed to. her 
that every moment was of value, she had the mis- 
fortune to fall down a flight of steps and break her 
leg. This necewitate^ her removal to the hospital, 
and it was as she lay there chafing at the enforee«| 


delay and inaction, that there came to her the first 
ray of light to guide her on her search. In the 
next bed to her there was a woman who was also 
suffering from a severe accident. One visiting-day 
she heard this woman say in a low, anxious voice ; 
‘ Is Robert safe i ’ 

‘ Yes ’ was the reply, also in a woman’s voice. 
‘He’s in Glasgow, ready to bolt if* necessary ; but 
there’ll be no need for that — the bobbies have 
chucked np the game, as they mostly do when 
they ’ve failed to fix a charge upon the first person 
they spot — unless there’s an extra big reward 
oflered, which there ain’t in this case.’ 

How it was suddenly borne home to her that 
this ‘ Robext’ was the man she wanted, ‘Clubnose’ 
told me she never could quite make out. It flashed 
upon her all of a minute, she said ; and she never 
had a doubt of the correctness of the instinct that 
prompted her to the conviction. She lay and 
listened, but could catch nothing more. She got 
a good look, however, at the woman who was a 
visitor, and felt certain she should know her again 
anywhere. Before leaving the hosjiital, Margaret 
Saunders had scraped up a speaking actjuainUiuce 
with the patient who was so anxious about 
‘Robert,’ and learnt enough to find out in what 
part of London she must look for information 
about the character !uid antecedents of the said 
‘ Robert.’ It was this incident, by the way, that 
suggested to her afterwards the value of assuming 
the disgui.se of a hospital nurse. 

The ingenuity with wdiiob she ferreted out the 
facts which eventually determined her to track 
‘ Robert’ to Glasgow, was wonderful. And not less 
wonderful was her dogged patience. Even when 
she had run her quarry to earth and was convinced 
in her own mind that she had her hands upon the 
real criminal, she hail to wait until she could piece 
the bits of evidence together, and above all until 
the victim of the outrage, whose brain had been 
seriously afl'ected by the injuries he had received, 
had sufficiently recovered his mind and memory to 
give some intelligible account of the attack upon 
liim. Even when lie could do so, he professed him- 
self exceedingly doubtful of being able to recognise 
or identify his assailants ; he knew, however, that 
: there w'ere two of them, a man and ivoman. It 
I was nearly eighteen months alter the ])erpetration 
of the crime before the patience and perseverance 
of Margaret Saunders were rc-warde<l with sufficient 
success to justify her in communicating with the 
police. The Scotland Y’’ard officials were at first 
hardly inclined to credit her ; but her earnestness 
convinced them at last that there was ‘ something 
in it’ Perhaps they were lielped a little towards 
that conviction by the fact that she soletimly swore 
that she would never finger a penny of the reward. 

* She had hunted this man down to clear her own 
character and set herself right with the world,’ she 
said, ‘ and not a farthing of the reward would she 
touch.’ It is unnecessary to dwell upon the sequel. 
Suffice it to say that * Robert ’ was arrested, that his 
accomplice, who was the niece of the victim's house- 
keeper, was subsequently taken also ; that the pair 
were tried, convicted, and sentenced, the woman 
to ten years, the man to |)enal servitude for life. 
Margaret Saunders was highly complimented by 
the Judge upon the sagacity and acuteness she had 
displayed, his lordship observing that she was ‘ a 
born detective.’ The press too vras loud in her 
praises ; and a subscription was set on foefl; aa an 
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expression o! the piP lie admiration for the indom- 
itable courage, resoJ ition, and patience, and the 
extraordinary astut jiiess which had enabled her to 
bring two great crii iinals to justice. 

The journal which had suggested and started the 
subscription deputed a member of its staff well 
known as a master of the ‘ picturesque ’ style, to 
interview Margaret Saunders and write up a 
sensational article upon her. He applied to the 
police for her address ; and an inspector from 
Scotland Yard volunfeered to go with him — Sir 
Richard Mayne, the then Chief Commissioner of 
police, having expressed a desire that something 
should be done lor Margaret Saunders, to shew 
the official appreciation of her conduct. The 
journalist and the inspector accordingly proceeded 
together on their visit to the heroine. They found 
Margaret Sjiunders among very unsavoury society 
— ^in one of the lowest of the filthy dens that 
swarm about the London Docks. Not a very 
inviting subject for interviewing, and but a sorry 
heroine for a sensational article. However, they 
i did interview her ; and she soon, in language more 
vigorous than polite, gave them her mind upon 
the proposed recognition of her services. She 
wouldn’t have anything to do with any subscrip- 
tion or reward — wouldn’t touch a farthing. 

‘ Look ’ere,’ she said doggedly ; ‘ what I done 
I done for my own sake, and nobody elsc’s. I 
meant rightin’ of myself, and I have righted myself, 
Tliat’s my busine-ss, not yours. I don’t •want 
nobody’s money nor praise. Let ’em keep that 
to themselves. — But I ’J1 tell ye what,’ she added, 
turning shurjily to the inspector ; ‘ if ye mean true 
by all them line compliineiits ’ 

‘Most certainly we do,’ interposed the in- 
s]:»e<!tor. 

‘ "Well then, 1 ’ll tell vc wliat ye can do to shew 
it.’ ^ _ 

‘ What is that 1 ’ asked the inspector, 

‘ Why, make me one o’ yourselves. If I ’m 
as good us you say, 1 might be worth something 
in your line. Make me one o’ yourselves — a 
detective. That ’s all I ask ; and if you won’t do 
that, I don’t want to have nothing more to say 
to ye.’ 

It pwas a novel and startling proposition, and 
the inspector W’as somewhat taken aback by it ; 
however, he faithfully promised to lay the matter 
before the authorities at Scotland Yard, and let 
her know the result ; with that, he and his 
compaijiion left her. The end of it was that her 
wish was granted. Margaret Saunders was duly 
enrolled as a female detective, and a most active 
and intelligent officer she proved herself to be. 

Tliat is in substance the strange history of 
‘Clubnose’s’ connection with the police, as she 
herself told it to me. I questioned her also upon 
her professional career; but here she was more 
reticent ; still, I gathered that it had been marked 
by many exciting adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes from death, I learned, for example, that 
she owed the horrible disfigurement of her face 
to the polite attentions of two water-side ruffians 
whose lady-companions she had been instrumental 
in consigning to the tender care of the jailer of 
Pentonville. ‘ They took it out o’ me werry hot,’ 
she said in her rough but undemonstrative manner. 

‘ I reckon they thought they had done for me ; but 
bless ye, I 'm tough, and they got their seven years 
apiece for me— though mind ye, the Scotland 


Yard folks would never let on as I was One o’ 
them. They was tried and convicted for assaultin’ 
of me as a ordinary person. The lawyers tried to 
make out as I W'as a police spy; but they couldn’t 
prove it. But I had to keep clear o’ that Strict 
for a long while arterwards.’ 

I was curious to know how* with such a remark- 
able physiognomy she was not recognised in a 
moment wherever she went, and I put the question 
to her as delicately as I could. 1 at once found 
that I had touched her hobby. If there was one 
thing that she prided herself upon more than 
another it was her power of disguising herself; 
and indeed I afterwards learned from one of the 
inspectors that she had good reason for being 
proud of this accomplishment, for there was no 
one in the force who could compete with her in 
the cleverness and variety of her disguises. Twice, 
however, she admitted that her disguise had been 
penetrated, and on each occasion she nearly paid 
the penalty with her life. On the first occasion, 
she was pitched out of the window, and had her 
leg broken. On the second — which happened not 
more than a year before my first introduction to 
her in her professional capacity — she had what she 
herself called ‘ a precious narrow shave o’ bein’ 
sent to kingdom-come outright.’ She had been 
for weeks on the trail of a very clever gang of 
thieves, and had actually been admitted a member 
of the fraternity and wormed herself into their 
secrets, so perfect and artistic was her disguise. 
On a certain evening it was agreed that the police 
were to swoop down upon the gang, acting on 
‘information received ’ from ‘Cluhnose.’ On this 
evening it unfortunately happened that there 
was present for the first time an old member of 
the gang who had just got his ticket-of-leave. 
Whether ‘Cluhnose,’ through over-confidence in 
the perfection of her disgui.se, committed some 
indiscretion or not, she could not tell ; but at any- 
rate in some way the suspicions of the returned 
convict were roused. He communicated them 
privately to some of his ‘pals’ — a rush was 
made at ‘ Cluhnose ; ’ she was over^wered, 
stripped of her disguise, and then ‘welted,’ to 
use her own expression, about the head and body 
with pokers, bars, legs of chairs, and any other 
available weapon, until she was left ‘a mass o’ 
jelly.’ She contrived, however, before they 
knocked her senseless, to break the window and 
sound the •whistle she carried. The police hurst 
in, too late to save her from the vengeance of the 
thieves, but in time to make an important capture. 
They found ‘ Cluhnose ’ with her skull fractured, 
and with hardly a -whole bone in her skin. The 
injuries to her skull •were so se'vere as to 
necessitate the operation of trepanning, which 
was successfully performed ; but, she said, she had 
never been herself since, and was constantly 
troubled with terrible pains in the head. 

‘ Ay,’ she added with the rude kind of philo- 
sophy which was a curious trait in her character, 

‘ that was a gallus bad job, that was. They nigh 
done for (me ; but it might ha’ been worse. Sup- 
posin’ now they’d ha’ smashed me up afore I 
spotted their little game, eh 1 27iat would ha’ 
been somethin’ to grumble at’ 

It was a worse ‘job’ for poor ‘Clubnose’ than 
she imagined. Within six months after my last 
interview with her, she was, dead ; the cause of 
d^th being an abscess in the brain, produced by 
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tlie frightful injuries to her head on the occasion 
when ‘ they nigh done * for her. She must have 
been missed in the force ; for she was— as the 
judge described her at the trial wliich first 
brought her remarkable qualities into prominence 
— ‘ a born detective ; ’ and it will be long belore 
the police of this or any other country obtain 
the 8er\'ice8 of a woman possessed ot the nerve, 
the astuteness, and the dogged resolution ot 
* Clubnose.’ 


SILVER IN SCOTLAND. 

The story of the ‘ Golden Age ’ in Scotland, some 
of the scanty particulars of which we gave in a 
former number of this Journal, may be supple- 
mented by a few facts with reference to the less 
precious metal, silver. Mr Cochrane-Patrick, from 
whose work on the Early Records of Mining in 
Scotland we previously quoted, has only a brief 
paragraph of the earlier history of silver in that 
country. It is even considered likely that lead 
was wrought in Scotland in the days of Homan 
rule. From the thirteenth century downwards, 
the story of lead-mining appears to be continuous ; 
and it is not improbable that the extraction of the 
silver almost invariably found with the lead ores, 
has been practised from even an earlier date. The 
recognition of the silver used in Scotland as native 
may be illustrated by the fact that James IV,, when 
at the church of St Ninian at Whithorn, offered a 
relic made of the king’s own silver. In the Lord 
Treasurer’s accounts of the same period, recently 

{ (ublished, there is evidence of the possession of 
arge quantities of vessels and ornaments in silver ; 
and in one entry we read of broken silver vessels 
to the weight of over fifty pounds troy being sent 
to be coined. In 1562, the ‘ maister cunyeor,’ or 
Master of the Mint, John Acheson, and an Edin- 
burgh burgess named Aslowan, obtained power 
from the Privy Council to work and export to 
Flanders or other parts beyond sea, twenty 
thousand stone-weight of lead ; and they were 
bound, in return for the privilege, to send into 
the mint forty-five ounces of ‘utcr fyne silvir’ 
for every thousand stone-weight of lead exported. 
This obligation, as the licence goes on to shew, 
meant the payment of nine hundred ounces of 

J ure silver ; and this was to be delivered between 
anuary and August of that year. Three years 
later, Mr Stewart of Tarlair and his son got power 
to labour aU and sundry mines of every kind of 
metal between the water of Tay and the sheriffdom 
of Orkney. This grant is of interest, because it 
mentions the price paid for silver brouglit to the 
mint three centuries ago — namely twenty-three 
shillings the ounce. In the same year, Acheson 
and Aslowan satisfied the Lord Treasurer for the 
nine hundred dunces of silver by paying L.1176, 
9s. lOd. This is above tw'enty-six shillings the 
ounce, and indicates a tolerably heavy seignorage, 
if the difference in price may be so nndferstcod. 
Grants similar to those given to Acheson and 
Aslowan followed, the Earl of Athole obtaining 
one in which the lordship for the export of lead 
is given at fifty ounces of silver to the thousand 
sione-weiglit of lead. 

A very curious story, from Atkinson’s Discover ie 
and Hisioru) of the Chide Mynes of Scotland, relates 

■i. 



how silver was accidentally discovered in Linlith- 
gowshire by Sandy Maund, a Scotch collier. This 
was on the property of Sir Thomas Hamilton of 
Binnie, who got a charter under the Great Seal in 
1607, to W'ork all the mines and minerals on his 
property. Eat the silver mine was shortly after- 
wards mken possession of in name of the king ; and 
the public accounts connected with the working 
of the silver remain to this day in the General 
Register House at Edinburgh, in the shape of 
three large folio volumes, extending from May 
1608 to December 1610. Sir Bevis Bulmer, 
governor of the work, received eight pounds Scots 
a day as ‘wages’ (equivalent to ISs. 4d. sterling); 
and the accounts are perhaps more interesting 
as giving evidence of the rate of pay drawn by 
various kinds of workmen, than from the fact of 
silver being wrought in the district. Pickmen, 
working in day and night shifts, received various 
rates, from thirteen shillings and fourpence to 
six shillings and eightpence Scots, a day ; the 
former rate being paid to one man, presumably a 
foreman, as none oi the others received more than 
ten shillings a day. The whole cost of the mine 
fot a year is shewn to have been L. 20,848, 8s. 9d. 
These mines did not fulfil tlie great exjtectations 
formed of tliem ; and in 1613, Foullis the Edin- 
burgh goldsmith and two partners — one of them a 
Portuguese — got a grant of the right of mining, on 
condition of paying the tenth part of the result to 
the crown, but with the reservation of the right to 
buy back the mines on payment of one hundred 
thousand pounds Scots. 

For nearly a century the story of silver-mining 
in Scotland remains a blank ; but about Gueeu 
Anne’s time a great discovery of silver was made 
in the Ochil Hills, on the property of Sir John 
Erskine of Alva. The ore was so rich at first, 
that fourteen ounces of ore produced twelve 
ounces of silver, and for a time the mines yielded 
a profit of four thousand pounds a week. This 
was, however, too good to last long. In Sir John 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, it is 
nairated that Sir John Erskine, w'alking over his 
estate with a friend, said : ‘ Out of that hole I took 
filty thousand pounds;’ and presently coming to 
another excavation, he added : ‘ But I put it all 
into that hole.' Two corau'union cups, presented 
to the parish church of Alva by Lord Alva in 
1767, are inscribed as made, ex argento indigena 
(from native silver) ; and although silver is still 
found to a small extent in the working of lead, this 
is the last important record of the working of silver 
in Scotland, At the atmual show of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society held at Perth in 
J uly of this year, a notable ‘ exhibit ’ by a firm 
of Edinburgh silversmiths was a plateau and 
vase made from silver obtained from the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s mines at Wanlockhead, On the 
plateau were chased scenes from Marmion and 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, while the vase bore 
representations of the Battle of Bannockburn and 
the Coronation of Robert Bruce. Thus, not to 
speak of the massive silver chains, &o. of un- 
doubted Scottish origin and of unknown age, in 
the Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, we have 
a record of silver in Scotland more or less com- 
plete for a period of about seven centuries. 
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RAILWAY PILFERINGS. 

In a previous article (‘ Railway Claimants *) we 
drew attention to one heavy item of ex'j)en8o in 
the half-yearly balance-sheets of all large railway 
Companies — to that, namely, which is incurred for 
the settlement of merchandise claims ; and endeav- 
oured to shew liow liable tlie Companies were to be 
imposed upon by such claims being in many cases 
grossly exaggerated and little better than bare- 
faced attempts at swindling. We now propose to 
deal with the same item of expense from another 
point of view, and shew that a liberal percentage 
of the amount so paid may be set doivn as a con- 
sequence of the numerous losses and pilferages of 
goods by the railway Compa; es’ own servants. 

It may bo taken as granted, wc think, that 
nearly one-half of the employes of a railway 
Company are move or less directly engaged in 
the handling of goo(l.s-tratlic, either in the loading 
or unloading of it, in its collection and delivery 
at the different depots, or with the charge of it 
while in transit from one point of the line to 
another. For their own sakes and for the protec- 
tion of thoir customers’ property w'hile in their 
custody, the Companies are naturally anxious that 
the meu whom they engage to fill such subordinate 
positions as porters, carmen, and shunters should 
be jwssessed of autecedents that will bear the 
brunt of careful investigation. Yet notwithstand- 
ing every precaution, black-sheep will occasionally 
creep into the fold ; while others originally honest 
and reputable, but weak-minded, are led astray in 
time by drink or evil companionship, till they end 
by becoming the tools or accomplices of rogues 
less scrupulous than themselves. 

It may surprise an outsider to be told that a 
number of private constables and detectives are 
constantly employed by railway Compsmies to 
look after their property and that of their custo- 
mers ; yet despite all this care and vigilance, the 
amount paid for claims by the Companies in the 
course of a year, arising from pilferages or care- 
lessness on the part of their own servants, is some- 
thing more surprising still. 


Owing to an unexpected flush of traffic, a Com- 
pany will sometimes be called upon to engage a 
considerable number of extra hands without having 
previously had time to inquire into their char- 
acters and antecedents. This being well known 
to the gangs of loafers who infest all large centres 
of industry, and who when not temporarily 
employed at one terminus are on the look-out for 
a job at another, it can hardly be wondered at 
that the number of pilferages increases in some- 
I thing like a corresponding ratio. In many cases 
; the thieves are never discovered, and many are 
the ingenious ruses made use of by them to 
escape detection ; while equally clever are some 
of the modes adopted to bring the culprits within 
the grasp of the law. 

Among the minor class of pilferages, one of the 
most frequent and most annoying is the robbery 
of cheese. After every fair, the produce of the 
different dairies — ranging say from fifty to five 
hundred cheeses — is distributed by rail to various 
parts of the country ; hut on reaching their 
destination it is frequently found that two or three 
j of the cheeses have mysteriously disappeared in 
[ transit ; and very rarely is any clue found which 
leads t<) the discovery of the thieves. So numerous 
some few years ago had the cheese robberies 
become on a certain line, that the expedient was at 
length adopted of sending a constable in one of the 
trucks, who lying there hidden, might naturally 
hope to catch the culprits in the act of purloining. 
The man slipped in under the sheet of the 
w.agon at the last moment, taking with him his 
truncheon, a dark-lantern, and a pair of handcuffs, 
and was well provisioned for his long and uncom- 
fortable journey. Three times a week for some 
two or three months was Mr Constable jolted 
about in his dark hiding-place from one part 
of the line to another without a single capture 
rewarding his labours. 

The following instance of.what might almost ho 
termed retributive justice liappened some years 
ago near one of the largest railway depdts in the 
heart of England. One or anether of the wagons 
travelling by a certain night-train had several 
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times teen broken into and robbed of its mis- 
cellaueous contents. The train was a through 
one, running between London and several large 
towns in the north of England j but the exi- 
gencies of the traffic necessitated its being shunted 
on to the sidings for an hour or more at two 
dr three different parts of the line ; and though 
it was nearly certain that the robberies took 
place at one or anotlier of these compulsory 
stopping-places en route, it was not easy to discover 
the precise spot. A watch was set, but to no pur- 
pose. The modus operomdi of the thief was to cut 
a slit in one of the sheets, large enough for a mau 
to creep through- Once inside, the contents of the 
truck were ransacked, and such articles selected 
as were likely to be of some value and yet not 
too bulky to be carried away. The articles were 
then pitched out, and the man followed, after 
readjusting the sheet as far as he was able. The 
presumption was that the stolen property was then 
rolled down the embankment and hidden away in 
some dry ditch or hedge-bottom till it cmild be 
safely ‘lifted.’ It has been found from experi- 
ence that a large proportion of railway robberies, 
despite the watchfulness of guard and driver, are 
committed at lonely sidings during the long dark 
nights of winter, and so no doubt it was in the 
present case ; the difficulty being to find out when 
and where ; but it was a difficulty that solved itself 
in a very curious way. One morning at daybreak 
the dead body of a man, with his chest crushed 
in, was picked up on one of the sidings; near him 
were strewn some half-dozen packages or parcels 
of goods addressed to different consignees. There 
could be no doubt that he was the thief. It was 
supposed that after throwing the goods out of the 
truck he had been about to follow them, vdien the 
engine giving a snddon jerk at the train, caused 
him to overbalance himself, and that in falling he 
was caught between the buffers and crushed to 
death on the spot. He proved to be a workman 
employed at one of the Company’s ‘shops,’ and 
had been noted as a quiet, steady-going man, who 
never seemed to have much to say to his neigh- 
bours. When his house came to be searched, 
stolen property of the value of more than a 
hundred pounds was found secreted in it. 

A short time ago, a series of robberies took 
place from certain trains travelling between two 
particular points. The chief of the railway police, 
who had the case in hand, after much quiet inves- 
tigation, made up his mind that the pilferages 
occurred at a certain junction where the trains 
left one Company’s line and passed on to that of 
another. At this point the trains were generally 
delayed an hour or two for ftliunting and other 
purposes. Within a mile of the junction was a 
small roadside station which employed some half- 
dozen hands in all, and not far from the station j 
was a public-house. ‘ Feeling pretty sure that 
neither guards nor drivers were implicated in the 
matter, the superintendent of police called one of 
Ms trusty men to hia side. * Wheeler/ he said, ‘ I 


understand that now and then you are addicted 
to taking a drop too much ?’ 

Wheeler coloured up, coughed behind his hand, 
and then said in a hesitating sort of way: ‘Well, 
sir, I don’t mean to deny that once or twice 
I’ 

‘That will do, Wheeler. It is quite evident 
that now and then you are troubled with a dry- 
ness of the throat. You will take the six o’clock 

train and go down to the station at B Junction. 

At the station you will let it be known that to- 
night you intend to be on the look-out for the 
thieves who have robbed the down-train so fre- 
quently of late. After a little chat, you will go 
across tlie way to the Stanhope Arms, and if you 
take with you any of the men who are not too busy 
to be spared, so much the better. You will stay at 
the Stanhope Arm; and when the station shuts np 
for the night, which it does as soon as the ten 
o’clock train has passed, the rest of the men will 
no doubt follow you there, especially if you let 
them see that you are one of the right sort, and 
not above treating them to a pint or two. Don’t 
give the men too much to drink, but drink as 
much as you like yourself — ^in fact I want you to 
get 08 tipsy as you possibly can.’ 

‘Do you mean me really to get tipsy, sir?’ 
asked Wheeler in bewilderment, 

‘ Of course I do. As tipsy as ever you were in 
your life.’ 

‘But if I do that, how can I look after the 
thieves ?’ 

‘ Do as I tell you and ask no qtiestions. You 
will become intoxicated, slay at the Stanhope Arms 
all night, return to yonr duty as soon as you are 
sufficiently recovered to do so, and give me a bill 
for your expenses.’ ^ 

Wheeler scratched bis head for a momeut, and 
then went without a word. It was his <luty to 
obey instructions ; and he did oT>ey them. He took 
the train as far as B Junction, and on alight- 

ing told the station-master, in the hearing of one or 
two of the porters, that he had been sent down to 
see wdietber he couldn’t lay hands on those plaguy 
thieves who had robbed the down-train so often of 
late. Meanwhile, as nothing could be done till 
after midnight, he wouhl go to the Stanhope Arms 
and have a pint and a quiet pipe. 

In the little har-parlour where he sat in the 
chimney corner, Wheeler was by-and-by joined 
by the foreman porter. Later on, tliree more of 
the station hands came straggling in. Wheeler 
treated them to drink, but partook of three 
times as much as any of them. As long as his 
articulation was tolerably clear, he kept his audi- 
ence amused by recounting one yarn after another ; 
but after a time neither he nor they knew quite 
wxll wliat he was talking about 

Still bearing in mind his chiefs instructions, he 
struggled manfully with the task before him ; but 
at length his pipe dropped from his lingers, his 
head fell forward on to the table ; and it was quite 
evident to all there that Mr Wheels® was help- 
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lessly iutoxi mted The mhn sniggered among 
themselves. ‘ A nice sort o’ chap is to come 
thief-catching ! ’ suid one. 

* He 's safe for the night anyhow,’ said another. 

‘He’ll not trouble anybody before daylight.’ 

‘ You’d better help me to lay him on the settle, 
lads,’ said the ^ndlord. ‘With a pillow and a 
blanket he ’ll take no harm till morning.’ 

Soon after daybreak, Wheeler’s slumbers were 
disturbed by a violent shaking. Opening his eyes, 
he saw his chief standing before him. ‘ Get up ; 
you ’re wanted,’ said the latter. 

Yawning and rubbing his eyes, he stumbled out 
into the passage; but what he saw there made him 
rub them still harder. Before him stood three 
men handcuffed, two of whom he recognised as 
having been among his boon-companions of the 
previous night 

The superintendent’s ruse had succeeded. Rightly 
calculating that the thieves — if the men he sus- 
pected were really the thieves— would take advan- 
tage of Wheeler’s drunkenness, feeling themselves 
perfectly safe for once, and would make a foray 
that very night, he had followed his subordinate 
by the next train with two more men, and leaving 

the line at a station short of B , had driven the 

remaining distance in a hired trap, sp that no one 

at B had the slightest suspicion of his presence brown paper 

in the neighbourhood. Planting himself and his just light enough from the lamps on the opposite 


on his hands and knees — fortunately he was only 
a little .man— and taking the lantern with him. 

I Presently, he emerged, his face one broad grin of 
satisfaction. * We shall cop ’em after all, Jack,’ he 
said to his man as he replaced the planking and 
walked away. 

Late the same nighty attended by bis trusty 
subordinate, but without the knowledge of even 
the watchman on duty, the superintendent went 
back to the cavity imder the stage and crept into 
it again. His man then replaced the picking 
and left him. Hour after hour passed, wd the 
superintendent became horribly tired of his posi- 
tion. The space was so cozened that he could not 
even sit up. He was compelled to lie extended at 
full length, and could only vary his potion by 
turning from his left side on to Ms right But 
between three and four o’clock, when the first 
sounds of the coming day’s work were begimaing 
to be heard, and the lamps on the up-side were 
being lighted, his patience was rewarded. That 
part of the shed where he was hiding was still in 
semi-darkness when he heard the sounds of foot- 
steps coming nearer and nearer. * My heart never 
beat before as it did at that moment,’ said the 
superintendent afterwards, when recounting the 
adventure. ‘ The footsteps stopped opposite my 
hiding-place. There was a moment’s pause, and 
then the loose boanls were pushed aside, and a 
hand bolding a parcel tied up with string and 
brown paper was thrust into the hole. There was 


men in throe likely positions shortly before mid- 
night, he had there awaited the course of events ; 
with what result we have seen, 

A few mouths later, the same superintendent 
effected atiOlLer rather clever capture of a railway 


At a certain large 


goods-terminus 


mysterious disappearance of ' ne or more packages 
had for some time been a matter of almost daily 
occurrence. The losi articles were chiefly medium- 
sked parcels, often samples of silk or velvet goods, 
and not too bulky for one man to carry off without 
difficulty. The goods in all cases hail been 
received at the terminus, checked from the truck 
on to the stage, and there left for a few hours, 
while waiting to be loaded up and delivered to the 
consignees. WJieu the time came for the delivery 
of the parcels, they could not be found ; nor for 


side for me to see what I was about. I had 
previously got my handcuffs out, and had fastened 
one ring of them round one of the iron supports 
of the platform. The moment the fellow thrust 
his hand into the hole, I knocked the parcel out 
of his fingers, grasped him firmly by the wrist, 
gave him a sudden jerk forward, and before he 
could say Jack Robinson, the other ring of the 
handcuffs was slipjied on to him, and there he 
was in as nice a little trap as ever I saw.’ He 
proved to be a man who came on duty early to 
assist in loading up the fish and other market 
goods. He bad generally taken the parcels while 
the watchman was absent for a few minutes to 
open the offices, bidiug them for a time under a 
heap of empty boxes, till au opportunity offered 
itself for removing them to the hole under the 


a time was there any clue to the thief or thieves, stage. In tlie hole more than a dozen parcels 
and Mr Superintendent was much exercised in his were found. The contents of others he had either 
mind t’lcreby. The day and night watchmen were jmwned or sold. 

changed, fresh men being put in their jilaces, but The next case was one of an entirely different 
still the pilferages went on with uudiminisbed kind, and the parties implicated in it were never 
vigour. Lxtra ivatcliraen were placed in biding discovered. At a certain north-country terminus 
behind largo piles of goods conveniently left for 1 there was delivered one evening a hale of valuable 
the purpose ; but all without effect. While walk- cloth addressed and consigned (say) to Mr Smith 

ing about the goods-sbed one day, intent upon of A . It was checked from the van on to the 

some other business, the superintendent noticed platform, and there left to be loaded up an hour or 
that in a certain place some of the planking which i two later on. By-and-by, when the truck for B— 
faced the space between the ground and the came to be loadeil up, a bale of cloth was found 
floor of the platform, a height of about three addressed to a Mr Jones of that town, which bale 
feet, looked loose, and as if it bad been recently was accordingly put into the wagon and sent oft 
disturbed. On trying the planks, he found ' When tire invoices for A came to be made 


that he could move them aside without much 
difficulty, and that then a dark cavity between 
the ground and the floor of the platform was 
exposed to view. Sending one of his men for a 
dark-lantern, and taking care that his actions were 
not observed, the superintendent proceeded to 
make an exploration of the cavity, crawling into it 


out, the bale of cloth for Mr Smith was entered on 
one of them, on the supposition that it had been 
duly forwarded, although ip reality such was not 
the case. . . . 

About half-past nine next morning, a smsH 

S -cart containing two men^ drove up to B— 
on. One of the men tdighted, and asked 
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whether a hale of dloth addressed to Mr Jones 
had come to hand. The reply was that they 
certainly had received such a bale, but without 
any entry for it on their im'oices. The reply of 
the man was that he, as being Mr Jones the con- 
signee, was quite prepared to pay the carriage if 
they would only weigh the bale and charge it out 
at the proper rate. This being feasible enough, 
Mr Jones’s request was at once complied with. 
The hale was w’eighed, a bill made out, and the 
charges duly paid. Then the bale was hoisted 
into the pony-cart ; Mr Jones signed his name in 
the Company’s books as having received it, and 
the two men drove off with their booty. 

When A telegraphed for the missing hale, 

and the facts came to be ascertained, there was a 
considerable rumpus among the officials at the 
sending station. The case was evidently one of 
ingenious collusion. It did not matter so greatly 
who the sham Mr Jones might be. The question 
was, which of the Company’s men at the sending 
station had removed the original address of the 
bale and substituted a false one in its place ? As 
it happened, a few weeks previously the Company 
had engaged a number of now hands, whose testi- 
monials and antecedents they had not yet had 
time to investigate. About a week later two or 
three of these strange hands failed to turn up to 
their work ; and all further investigations by the 
railway officials failing to bring the culprit to light, 
the loss had to be settled by the payment of some- 
thing like sixty pounds. 

The following story, which is of quite recent 
date, we extract from The Railway Shed and 
Official Gazette, an excellent little paper published 
once a month, and brimful of information on 
matters of interest to the railway service gener- 
ally. In the case here given, it would appear that 
the thieves were totally ixnconuected with any of 
the officials of the Company. 

* A novel illustration of the ingenuity of thieves 
has just been afforded by an incident reported 
from the continent. For some time past a North- 
German railway Company had been suffering from 
the repeated loss of goods which were sent by 
luggage-train, and which, notwithstanding all 
researches and precautions, continued to disappear 
in a very mysterious manner. The secret which 
the inquiries set on foot had failed to discover was 
at length revealed by a rather amusing accident. 
A long box, on one side of which were words 
equivalent to “ This side up,” had, in disregard of 
this caution, been set up on end in the goods-shed. 
Some time afterwards the employes were not a 
little startled to hear a voice apparently proceed- 
ing from the box in question, begging the hearers 
to let the speaker out. On opening the lid the 
railway officials were surprised and amused to find 
a man inside standing on his head. In the 
explanation which followed, the fellow wanted to 
account for his appearance under such unusual 
circumstances as due to the result of a wager ; but 
he was given into custody, and it was soon found 
that the thieves had adopted this method of 
conveying themselves on to the railway premises, 
and that during the absence of the employees they 
had let themselves outj, of the box, which they at 
once filled with any articles they could lay their 
hands on, refastened the lid, and then decamped, 
leaving the box to be sent forward to its destina- 
tion in accordance with the address upon it. But , 


for the unfortunate inabilit]^ of poor human nature 
to endure an inverted position for an indefinite 

E eriod, the ingenious authors of the scheme might 
ave flourished a long time without detection.' 

THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 

A TALE FOR THE YOUKG (CONWHUBd). 

CHAPTER VI.— A GLIMPSE OF PARISIAN LIFE. 

The bright rays of the morning sun filled the 
room when Walter awoke from his long and 
refreshing sleep, to gaze in astonishment at the 
rich and beautiful furniture that adorned the 
apartment Silk curtains, mirrors that reached to 
the ceiling, beautiful carpets, attractive pictures in 
gilt frames — all was new and dazzling to the unso- 
phisticated mountain youth. He was still gazing 
in wonder at all these glories, when Mr Seymour, 
who had slept in the next room, suddenly opened 
the door. 

‘ Jump up, Walter,’ said he. ‘Breakfast is ready, 
and my friend wants to speak to you; so be as 
quick as you can.’ 

‘I shall be ready in a few minutes sir,’ he 
replied, as springing out of bed, be xvashed and 
dressed himself, and respectfully greeted the two 
gentlemen, who sat enjoying their coffee in an 
adjoining room. 

At Mr Seymour’s invitation, Walter helped him- 
self to breakfast ; and wdien he had finished his 
meal, looked up inquiringly at the stranger. 

‘Well then, Walter,’ said he in a kindly tone, 

‘ tell me in the first place what you intend to do, 
now that you have got j'our money back V 

‘Oh, that is very easily answered sir,’ replied 
Walter. ‘ I shall buckle the belt round my waist 
again, and return home to-day.’ 

‘I thought that was your intention, Watty,’ said 
Mr Seymour ; ‘ but it would be much safer and 
far easier to send the money through the post. 
You will then have no further risk of being robbed, 
and Mr Friesbardt will be sure to get it in a day 

or two. As regards youx'self’ 

Mr Seymoxir hesitated ; aou bis friend took xxp 
the coni'ersation. ‘Yes, Walter— you must stay 
here for the present,’ said he, ‘ and not dretim of 
leaving me — at least for a long time.’ 

"Walter was taken aback. What could the 
stranger mean ? "tillable to comprehend the motive 
of such a remark, he looked in confusion first at 
one, then at the other, and was greeted only with 
a hearty laugh. 

‘ I am very much obliged to you for suggesting 
how I should send the money home,’ said tlie lad ; 

‘ and it was certainly very strange that Mr Fries- 
hardt did not think of that, for it would have 
saved all this trouble with SeppL But what sir 
am I to do here ? What is there to prevent my 
returning home V 

‘ A proposal that my friend Mr Lafond has to 
make to you,’ replied Mr Seymour. ‘My friend 
is in want of an active and trustworthy servant, 
and thinks that you would suit him well. I think 
you should take the situation, Walter, for you 
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vill be looked upon rather as a confidential attend- 
ant than as a serve. it ; and you will be well paid 
into the bargain. In a few years you will have 
earned money enough to provide comfortably for 
your father in his old age.’ 

The last words decided Walter. If he could 
only relieve hlf father’s declining years from care 
and anxiety, he was content to give up his home 
for a time, and therefore agreed to accept the 
propOB^. The contract was soon arranged, and 
Walter entered upon his new duties the same day. 
He wrote a long letter to his father, explaining the 
reason of his remaining in Paris, and comforting 
him with the assurance that when he returned 
home he would bring plenty of money with him. 
By the same post ho sent a bank-draft to Fanner 
Friesliardt equivalent to the value of the cattle- 
money ; and a few days after removed into 
Mr Lafond’s splendidly furnished mansion. Mr 
Seymour did not accompany his friend, having to 
leave Paris to continue his travels. 

‘Keep up your heart, my good fellow,’ said 
he, shaking hands with his honest young friend. 

‘ We shall see each other again next year, I hope ; 
and I also trust that you will have a good account 
to give me of your new home.’ Witli these words 
Mr Seymour sprang into his travelling-carriage; 
the postillion cracked his whip, and tears sprang 
to Walter’s eyes as the sound of the wheels died 
away in the distance. 

Thus Walter, who had suddenly risen from the 
position of a poor drover to that of the principal 
servant and favourite of a rich young Parisian, 
found no reason to regret the change that he had 
made, Mr Lafond treated him in the kindest 
and most friendly way, so that lie soon became 
thoroughly attached to inn.. But in the course 
of a few weeks he observed certain traits in the 
character of his new employer that occasioned 
him both sorrow and anxiety, and almost made 
him regret that he hud not returned to his quiet 
but innocent lionie. Although a kind-hearted 
man, Mr Lafond was weak-minded and change- 
able ; and like many other wealthy young men 
without any occupation, he was addicted to plea- 
sure and dissipation, and spent whole nights at 
the gaming-table, to the rum of both his health 
and morals. As he >vas of a delicate constitution, 
these excesses soon produced a very marked effect 
upon him, and did much to shatter his health. 
Had AValter been an indifferent or ordinary 
servant, the ruinous dissipation in which his 
master indulged would have given him little 
concern ; but as he was sincerely attached to him, 
he could not avoid expostulating sometimes upon 
the reckless course of life which he led. 

Early one morning Mr Lafond came home after 
a night of gambling, looking paler and more ex- 
hausted than usual. Walter, who had been sitting 
up for him, was terribly alarmed at the appearance 
which he presented. *0 iny dear sir,' said he 
with a deep sigh, as he gave him his hand out of 
the carriage, ‘ how grieved I am for you ! ’ 

Mr Lafond stared at Walter with his glassy 
eyes, and tried to speak, but could only utter a 
few disconnected words that were quite incompre- 
hensible. Besides this, he was so unsteady on his 
feet, that he was obliged to lean on Walter, to 
prevent himself from falling. The faithful servant 


was terribly shocked to find his mastOT so intoxi- 
cated as to be almost deprived of his senses, and 
lost no time in getting him to his room, that hia 
distressing and disgraceful condition might not 
become known to the rest of the household. After 
undressing him, which cost a great deal of trouble, 
Walter got his master to bed, and then sat dowa 
and became lost in thought 

It was not until late in the day that Mr Lafond 
woke from his troubled sleep, and was surprised 
to find Walter sitting by his bedside. ‘ Poor 
fellow!’ he said in a good-natured tone, ‘I’m 
afraid I kept you waiting long for me last night. 
You are a faithful servant, and shall have your 
wages raised immediately.’ 

‘ I am very much obliged to you sir,’ said he ; 

‘ but I cannot take more of your money. I have 
only waited here to request my discharge from 
your service.’ 

Mr Lafond stared at the young man with sur- 
prise. ‘ What !’ he exclaimed, ‘you want to leave 
me 1 What has put that in your head ? Has any 
one here done anything to make you uncom- 
fortable ? ’ 

‘ No sir, no one,’ was the quiet but firm reply. 
‘I have met with nothing but kindness since I 
have been in your house, and yon have been more 
than generous to me ; but I can’t bear to stw 
here and see you digging your own grave. It 
breaks my heart sir ; and I would rather wander 
barefoot back to my own mountains than witness 
it longer.’ 

‘ Why, Walter, I’m afraid you’re turning crazy,’ 
exclaimed his master angrily. ‘Don’t let me 
hear any more of this nonsense ! What can it 
matter to you whether I die soon or not? At 
anyrate you must stay with me, and give up such 
foolish notions.’ 

Walter shook his head. ‘No, sir; I must 
go,’ he replied. ‘ I can be of no use here. It 
makes me quite miserable to see how you waste 
your money in the gaming-houses, and ruin your 
health by over-indulgence in wine. If my caring 
for you were not sincere, it would be a matter of 
no consequence to me whether j'ou went to destruc- 
tion or not ; but ’ — he added, while tears started to 
his eyes — ‘ I trust sir, you will pardon me for 
saying that I cannot look on carelessly while you 
are ruining yourself ; and so I hope you will let 
me go.’ 

The reckless gamester was quite moved at the 
devotion and faithfulness of his servant. Spring- 
ing from bed, be wrapped himself in his dressing- 
gown, and walked hastily to and fro in the apart- 
ment for a few minutes in silence. At last ha 
paused before Walter and grasped his hand. 

‘ You are a straightforward, warm-hearted fellow,* 
he exclaimed. ‘ But the more I am convinced of 
that, the less disposed am I to part with you. 
Will you not stay with me I ’ 

‘No, my good master; I cannot,’ answered 
Walter firmly. 

‘Not even if I promise to turn over a new leaf, 
and neither to drink nor gamble any more froin 
this day ? ’ 

Walter was in a measure reassured by these 
words, and his eyes were 1ft up with a new hope. 
‘Ah ! if you really M'ill do that, sir !’ ho exclaimed, 

* That alters everything ; and I shall be as over- 
joyed to stay with you as i should have been 
sorry to leave you.’ 
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‘Then, that is settied,’ said his master in a 
serious tone. * I am obliged to you for speaking 
so faithfuUy to me, I know that I have b^n 
living in a foolish way; but I will be different 
for the future. That you may rely upon.’_ 

■ Waltei^s joy was so great at hearing this unex- 

e scted resolution that he nearly burst into tears. 

nhappily, however, he was soon to experience 
the disappointment of all his hows. 

For a fortnight Mr Lafond kept his promise 
faithfully ; but at the end of that time he again 
yielded to the old temptation, and after a night 
of revelry, retiuned home in broad daylight in 
a state of complete helplessness. The servant 
renewed his entreaties and warnings ; reminded 
his ma.ster that the physician had declared that 
his existence depended on his leading a sober life ; 
and obtained from him a renewal of the broken 
promise. But alas ! it proved as vain as before. 
In a few days all his hopes were again crushed, 
and his prayers and entreaties were only answered 
by his master with a shrug of the shoulders. 

‘You know nothing about it, Walter,’ said he. 
‘The temptation is so strong, that one can’t be 
always resisting it’ 

‘But it is your duty to resist it sir; and you 
can' succeed if you will only make up your mind 
to do so,’ 

‘It’s too late now,’ replied the other with a 
faint smile. ‘I have fought and fought, and been 
beaten at last I shall give up fighting now.’ 

‘ Are you really in earnest ? ’ inquired Walter 
seriously. 

* I am really in earnest,’ replied Mr Lafond. | 
‘Then I must indeed quit your service sir. I 
will not stay here if I cannot save you from rush- 
ing heatUong to destruction.’ 

‘ Silly fellow ! ’ replied his master testily. ‘ What 
more would you have I It will be for your direct 
advantage to stay with me. Look at my condi- 
tion. The doctor was quite right in saying that 
I couldn’t live another year. Eemain here for 
that short time, and you shall be well paid for 
'your services, I will take care too not to forget 
you in my wilL’ 

The young Switzer could not restrain his 
emotion at hearing his weak-minded but good- 
natured master talk in such a careless vray about 
death. Unable to speak, he turned to leave the 
room, when Mr Lafond called him back. 

‘Have you no reply to make to me?’ he 
demanded in an offended tone. 

* Nothing more than this sir — that your doctor 
assured me you might live for ten, twenty, or 
even thirty years longer, if you could only be 
persuaded to live in a sober and reasonable way. 
0 my dear sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘do give up these 
habits, that are ruining body and soul, and I will 
devote my whole life to you ! ’ 

‘ No use ! ’ was the gloomy ^eplJ^ ‘ If I were to 
make new resolutions, they would only be broken, 
as the others have been. The doctor is quite mis- 
taken in his opinion. I suppose I must fulfil my 
destiny. So let the matter drop, Walter.’ 

‘Anything can be done if one is only deter- 
mined,’ persisted the young man, with entreaty in 
his tone. 

His master tamed away and shook his head. 

‘ Too late, too late ! I haven’t the moral courage 
or determination.’ ‘ 

‘ Then may God have mercy upon you 1* replied 


the aervant solealnly ; * this is no longer a place for 
me.’ 

Swayed on the one hand by a sense of duty to 
himself, and on the other, by pity for his terribly 
misled master, Walter sorrowfully quitted the 
apartment ; and after packing a few things, re- 
turned to take his final leave. Mr Lafond, how- 
ever, would not bring himself to* believe in the 
reality of such a sudden and determined resolu- 
tion, and used every argum^t to induce the lad 
to change his mind. He even begged him as a 
personal favour to remain; but Walter persisted 
lu his determination ; nor could the most lavish 
offers of emolument induce him to stay and be a 
helpless spectator of the ruin of one whom he 
was unable to save. 

* If I were only as determined as you are,’ sighed 
Mr Lafond, ‘ how much better it would be for me ! 
But now it is too late ! Farewell then, Walter, if 
you have made up your mind to quit my service. 
But thougli you leave me, it is not necessary that 
you return to your mountain-home. I received 
this letter from my uncle, General De Bougy, who 
lives in Kouen. Ike old gentleman is in want of 
a steady and trustworthy servant, and asks me 
to send him one ; so I think the best thing you 
can ^do will bo to go there for a twelvemontlu 
You will find him a better master than I have 
been ; and if you are really determined to leave 
me, you might do worse than enter his service. I 
feel sure you will be comfortable.’ 

Walter shook his head. ‘ I shouldn't like to 
go into another house sir, after the experience I 
have had in j’our sendee.’ 

‘ But you will be serving me, Walter, if you go 
and as-sist my uncle in his old age. llecoilcct, I 
only ask you to go for a year. It is the last 
reciuest I 'have to make. Surely you won’t 
refuse ? ’ 

‘Well sir, I will go for a year, since you urge it 
so strongly,’ assented Walter, who could no longer 
resist hia master’s appeal. ‘When .shall I start ?' 

‘ When you please. You will be welcome there 
at any lime.’ 

‘ Then I will set out at once, sir ; the sooner 
our parting is over, ti;e better.’ 

‘ But if it is 80 paiiiiul to you, why go away at 
all ? You know how glad I should be for you to 
stay.’ 

‘ And you know sir, why I am obliged to go,’ 
replied Walter firmly. ‘Bardon me, dear sir, for 
speaking any more on tbe subject ; but if you 
only had had the lusolution to ’ 

‘ I’ll make another trial, Wtdter,’8aid Mr Lafond 
with a smile tliat contrasted strongly with his 
sunken and wasted features. ‘You shall hear 
from me in three months,’ he continued ; ‘and 

per]i.'i]>8 Well, we shall see. Good-bye, and 

my best wishes go with you ! ’ 

Walter gra.sped the baud which his master 
extended, and kissed it fervently. * God bless 
and preserve you ! ’ said he with tears in his eyes. 

‘ If prayers, earnest prayers for you can be of any 
help, you will be saved! ’ 

‘ Farewell, Walter. You have been a faithful 
servant,’ exclaimed Mr Lafond, with painful emo- 
tion. ‘ God be with you — perhaps we shall never 
meet each other again 1 ’ 

So they parted. Walter went by the first con- 
veyance to Ilouen to the house of General De 
Bougy ; and his former master sunk into profound 
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grief as he dwelt npon the affection and solici- 
tude which the young Switzer had shewn towards 
him. * Only a year sooner,’ he mused with tortur- 
ing angflish, ‘ariti I might have been a saved 
man ! Now, alas ! thou hast come too late, noble 
and generous heart !* 

LIFE ON A CALIFORNIA RANCIL 


It became the fortune of the writer to leave San 
Francisco in September 1878, and after crossing 
Santa Clara Valley — one of the richest in the 
state — to ascend by a fine stage-road into the very 
heart of a spur of the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
This road begins at a little village at the foot of 
the hills, and creeps gradually higher and higher, 
turning this bluff and that spur, until after a 
league, the traveller looks down into the glowing 
valley, and if timid, shudders in secret at the 
depth. 

The path thus leading away from the inliabited 
valley, full of men and towns, into the quiet 
seclusion of the land among the hills, finally 
comes to a fair broad region, where the ‘ranch- 
men ’ plant their acres with vines and fruit-trees, 
and where a stranger may live without ever 
wishing for the world of commerce, or thinking 
of it There are high hills ui^on every side 
except towards the west. In that direction the 
l.ind sinks in alternate ridges and ravines toward 
the ocean, and the groat redwoods lino the 
horizon. The houses are made of inch red- 
wood boards and building-paper, and are accord- 
ingly somewhat rude structures, but they suffi- 
ciently answer the purpose in this agreeable 
climate. 

There is no stone fit for walls, like those with 
w’hich the New England farmers .separate their 
fields, and so the inhabit.' ts sjdit the trunks of 
the redwood pines into rough pickets three inches 
square and five feet long ; and after driving them 
into the sod. in -lines, bind them clo.se together 
at the top with strips of board. The fejice thus 
constructed is cheap, (quickly made, effective, and 
duraldo. There is little concern for appearances ; 
the soil of many years remains undisturbed upon 
the wagon-wheels ; no flower-garden is well cared 
for ; they mend the harnc.s8e.s with bits of ropes ; 
and tliey trust little or notliing to the vanity of 
paint. You see no vegetable gardens, no patclies 
of potatoes, lettuce, pea.s ; no little areas carefully 
fenced and cai’el'ully cultivated in odd moments, 
when greens are in season. It does not pay 
to be at the trouble, and for this reason — the 
warmth of the soil and the early heat of the sun 
tend to force the vegetables into premature ripe- 
ness, and thence into coarseness of fibre. 

The grapes that grow in this favoured place 
are wonderfully large and fine. They are much 
better than those of the valleys, and are eagerly 
sought for by those who use the better kinds. 
A neighbour to me grew sixty varieties last season, 
though it is probable that not more than twenty 
kinds went to market Every one’s vines are 
prosperous, and the yield is enormous. The plants 
grow lying upon the ground ; the dryness of the 
suminer preventing the rot which attacks them 
in regions where rains are more frequent It is 
quite a common thing to go out in the cool of 
a delicious morning and cut off hunclu'.^ of these 
grapes, and devour them three or four at a time, 


gazing meanwhile at acres more of the same kind. 
A certain ferocity develojjs; in the reveller aftto 
a few weeks’ indulgence in this sort of repasft 
One would lose the respect of all his Mends wer® 
he to write down faithfully what Ms capacity 
for grapes at length becomes. In number, in 
weight, in kinds, the result is alike prodigious. 

The ranchmen make boxes out of the clear 
redwood, and pack twenty-five potindfl of grapes 
in each — all honestly picked, and decorated with 
the leaves of the vines. These are carried in 
wagon-loads to the valley below or to Santa 
Cruz on the coast Now and then you perceive 
a most delicious odour in the roadway, and after 
a while it is seen that the dust has received a 
slight sprinkling. You walk on, half intoxicated, 
charmed by the soft air, tbe scenery, and the 
shade of the overhanging trees, and you over- 
take a wagon laden with grapes en mam-— 
a purjile sight, rich and tempting. They are 
on the way to some wine-press. Nearly every 
ranchman fills a few casks yearly with the juice 
of some of his grapes, thinlang that he is laying 
up a claret which will be fine some day. But 
he has his labour for his uneducated pains, and 
produces only an acrid liquor the reverse of 
palatable. 

The Californian ranchmen have wonderful 
aptitude for driving, and one sees some pretty 
good examples among these hills. The road 
down the mountain-sides is entirely unguarded 
upon the outer edge, and the descent in most 
places is precipitous. A balky horse, or a firao- 
tured wheel, or a slight carelessness in handling 
the reins, might easily send a carriage-load of 
people to destruction — and an awful destruc- 
tion too. The path is wide enough for one pair 
of wheels only, but at intervals in favourable 
places it broadens so that teams may pass each 
other. To drive in such a manner as not to meet 
another traveller midway between these places is 
a special branch of the art. The huge lumbcr- 
team.s wliicli carry wood from the mills in the 
mountains to the yards in the valleys, being 
unwieldy and very heavy, are especially hard 
to manage. Yet the drivers always seem easy 
and nonch.'dant. First there is a large four- 
wheeled oaken truck, with a seat in front ten 
feet above the ground ; behind it is another truck, 
something shorter, but still enommusly stout. 
These are fastened together, and loaded with from 
ten to fifteen tons of freshly sawn lumber-—- 
boards and joists. This mass is drawn by six 
or eiglit mules or horses, guided bj’’ reins and a 
prodigiously long whip. The first wagon has a 
powerful brake, worked by a long iron lever 
by the driver upon his seat. The driver is a 
man of nerve and courage. His skill must be of 
the highest order. It will not do for him to 
take fright even if in imminent danger, and he 
must know almost to a hair’s-breadth where he can 
go and where he cannot. Towering up tar above 
the road, overlooking the most stupendous depths, 
and guiding with a few slender lines a toemendous 
forc& he mu.st needs be an adept and a tireless 
one. But a beholder, ignorant of the danger that 
constantly surrounds him,, would say his work was 
simple, and that he managed matters with ease. 
True, he seems so. With his broad-brimmed hat 
shading his sun-burned iace, his sinewy hands 
folding the reins with carelessness, his legs out- 
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staretcliea, with one foot feeling the all-important The writer had hoi>ed to hsavc at lea^t the dust 
brake, he jogs onward with his monster charge behind, and derive from the tall trees an I the cocd- 
without trouble or concern; the bells upon the ing streams a little of the summer com lort which 
horses’ breasts jingle a little tune ; the great had been so signally denied lam in tlie region 
wheels crush the stones in the path ; the load below. Disappointment, however, wa-' his lot. 
creaks like a ship’s hull in a sudden gust; wild On reaching the hills he found the hiooks dry, 
birds sweep down into the hazy, sunny depths and their courses marked with bould. rs, upon 
below-»jet the driver seems to take no heed, whose nether sides one could lightp,a mati.h. Tho 
But let a ‘scare’ take place; let a herd of runa- depths of the woods were airless ovens, where in a j 
way cattle appear at a bend and set the horses moment the hands and face rau with perspiration, t 
■^d, and then see what will happen. The day- There was not a blade of grass to he seen. Tlie j 
diieann^ will become a giant of strength. He is earth was brown, powdery, and hot. The dust in 
npin a ; he shortens bis hold upon the reins, the roads was astonishing for its depth. It arose 
imd feeling, his wagon start up beneath Mm, in obedience to the slightest breath, and after a 
places a foot of iron on the brake. The horses little acquaintance with the sunburnt region, one 
i^ort and rear and sur^m ; the harnesses rattle, the foretold that a friend was coming hv seeing a mov- 
dust arises, the loid wrieks again, and the huge ing doud over the top of the hilL For twenty 
wheeb turn fatally faster and faster. An instant yards on each side of the highways and lanes the 
may hurl the wagon down into the valley with its underbrush was whitened. When, people went to 
struggling train — a mad rush to the other side of ride, they polled linen coats over their better 
the way may mid all in one horrible plunge, gamients, and tied their wrists and collars. For 
Muscl^ eye, brain, drill are then brought to work the first mile or two the traveller snorts the dust 
so splendidly together, that the peril is averted, out of his nostrils, and at intervals surveys his 
and the looker-on, who knows not the ways of powdered clothing with dismay. Through his 

the land, regards the teamster with profouud blurred eyes he Wely sees the features of his 

leimect therejdter. neighbour upon the same seat ; the horses are ' 

’The horses that are used in the country are entirely beyond his view; a sense of suffocation 
mostly of the mustang sort A mustang is a overcomes him ; and all soumls are drowned as 
creature which has indeed the form of a horse, they are in a snow-storm. At length, however, 
together with certain characteristics of his own — instead of being annoyed at the quantity of dirt i 
namely, a bad memory, which permits liim to shy which settles upon him, he refrains from shaking 
at a harmless shrub twenty tunes a clay, if he himself, and with a certain amused interest. 
Bees it as often ; ingratitude, which permits him wonders how high the pile upon tlie back of his j 
to kick and injure his best Imiuan friet»d ; glove will grow before the journey comes to an j 
albsence of inind, which permits him to run furi- end. The dust is a feature of tho land, anti | 

ously after it has been made clear to him that strangers who have heard of it, regard it with i 

he is expected to walk ; and a power to develop curiosity, as they do tlieic first gold mine. j 

energy with great rapidity, which enables him to I’his persistent recurrence of dry days, the ever- ■ 
change in a twinkling from a simple trustworthy lasting pouring down of yellow light upon the i 
looking nag into a snorting, biting, kicking demon, i parched yellowish laiidsi ape, the breathing of hot 1 
With these vices, he has the one virtue of being air from all quarters, the absence of flourishing ! 
enduring as so much brass. crops and greenery from the fields, soon dry up | 

There is a peculiar dress worn by the oxit- the soul of the new-comer, aiul weary out hi» i 
of-door folk of this laud among the hills that patience. j 

deserves to be introduced into other lands, so fit At the close of October the skies were j’ct cle.ar, i 
is it for the wear and tear of farming. It consists tlie atmosphere a litt le hazy, the mornings and 
of pantaloons or overalls, and jacket, made of evenings enjoyably warm, and the nights refresh- | 
canvas, coloured brown, and fastened in all im- ingly cool. The fruit of the orchards had been j 
portant places with small copper rivets. It wears marketed long since, and the grapes were two- j 
astonishingly well The hunters wear a ‘ jumper ’ thirds gathered. The affairs of the year were 1 
of the i^me material, filled with pockets inside winding up ; two or three weeks in November ■ 
and out for their innumerable wants, while the would give the farmers ample time to clear away | 
lower part forms a game-bag of considerable their tardy croj), and then the winter might fall, 
size. and welcome. One bright day succeeded another ; 

Trees of various kinds, such as oak, cherry, &c., the ‘verdelo’ ripened, yielding sweet, pale-green 
form an agreeable variety, where so much ‘redwood’ grapes; and jfiles of newly made redwood boxes 
predominates. The redwoods have become famous stood in every yard ready for their luscious burden, 
for their size and height all the world over, the At length there came a moment when further 
Wellingionia gigantea of Calaveras belonging to effort became useless ; when the summer, with its 
the family. They usually grow in fraternal groups fruits and its glories of c<dour, went out, and 
of three or four, and it is impossible not to feel winter, like a ‘spook’ in a pantomime, came 
impressed by their solemnity when walking among suddenly in. 

them. The OTOund at their feet is covered witli In California, the two seasons end and begin 
their browns spines, and their trunks rise one respectively with the same event— a shower of 
hundred and fifty feet before putting forth a rain. Autumn does not intervene ; there is no 
branch. Many are ten feet in diameWr at ten feet fall of the leaf, no augmentation of the winds, 
above the ground, and a few are so large that ; Last year the summer ran on until the Ist of 
speculators hew and hftrn cavities in the buses j November. At eleven o’clock in the forenoon a 
when the road runs conveniently near, and therein i few drops fell. After that the people spoke of 
set up a kind of restaurant for the benefit of the j the winter as having arrived. Everything seemed 
thirsty traveller 1 *■ I taken by surprise ; the rain had come ; the horses 
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gixzed strangely about them ; the children ran out 
with wild noises and stood bareheaded and laugh- 
ing in the thicl: of the storm ; the men leaned in 
the doorways v.ith their hands in their, pockets, 
silently pleased ; the dust turned slowly into mire ; 
tlie loaves of the madrones, the cherry-trees, and 
the oaks lifted tiieinselves up and glistened in the 
pale light, and mUs began to murmur every wh , re. 
The yearly adjustment had begun ; the other hide 
of the balance iiad started downward, and the land 
rejoiced. Everything^ was changed out of its old 
course. The choppers, with their axes upon their 
shoulders, came out of the deep recesses of the 
woods, the mills put out their fires, and the gr^- 
gatherers came aown from the vineyards. The 
teams ceased to traverse the roads, stages were 
exchanged for wagons, and letters and papers came 
but rarely. A sense of being thrust out of the world, 
a notion of common ill-fortune, made good neigh- 
bours of the people in the foot-hills, and a lively 
interchange of visits between ranch and ranch 
soon followed the beginning of the rains. 

Eain followed rain in quick succession, always 
coming from the Pacific, and nearly always at- 
tended with a degree of cold that made it uncom- 
fortable to stop in the open air even if thickly 
clad. The ranch upon which the writer lived 
was some eighteen miles from the nearest salt- 
water ; yet even as far inland as this, there were 
none of those calm gently dropping showers that 
fall in England — those soft rains that gather the 
odours of the gardens, and instil the senses with 
so much that is grateful. Here the rain always 
came on the wings of a tempest, and poured down 
furiously. But given a pleasant day in the midst 
of tliis Californian winter, and the discomfort of 
the rain and its attendant gloom vanishes, and the 
dweller in these parts goes forth charmed. The 
very early morning of one these incomparable 
days is truly a wonder of eoltness and gentleness. 
The geniality of tlio-e few early hours is inexpres- 
sibly soothing ; one is not exhilarated, but quieted ; 
not wrought up to saddle his horse and ride a 
race, but impelled rather to sit in some sunlit 
spot and watch the world awaken in tranquillity. 
By the latter part of November the farmers are 
out with their ploughs, ami the toil of the sower 
begins. The fieltls grow dark with the subsoil, 
ami then change, and grow verdant with the grain. I 
Bye-grass springs up on the brown hill-sides that 
have been dry all summer, and the streams in the 
deep ,/ooded gulches make a low roar tliat never 
ceases. The flowers gather themselves up and 
shew their faces, and the almond-trees put out 
their clouds of fragrant blossoms. On the oaks, 
whose branches are hung with mistletoe, a gray- 
green moss gathers and sways to and fro above 
tlie head. Numberless blue-birds dash across the 
fields, and now and then a meadow-lark lifts up 
its clear sweet voice, and turns December into 
August. Quail, rabbit, and deer are abroad, and 
in the night-time the coyotes howl and bark in the 
forest. 

The ranchman’s one amusement is dancing, 
which he enthusiastically avails himself of. No 
matter if the night be stormy — no matter if the 
host's house be a board-cabin a mile from a 
road, and deep down in a gloomy ravine where 
the sun and moon rarely penetrate — the ranch- 
man is bound by all the instincts of his nature 
to be on the spot, and to stand up in every 


together with a number of wives and daughters, 
some remarkably pretty, and some remarkably 
ugly— -get together at an hour’s notice, and keep 
up reels and polkas xmtil a very late hour 
next morning. A single violin is the motive- 
power. No matter if a cloud of dust arises from 
the ill-cleansed floor of the woodman’s shanty — 
no matter if few appear upon the scene who have 
not danced together hunareds of times— the fun 
abates not; and at the Breaking up there is no 
one who will not promise to m on Jsu^ * to- 
morrow night,’ in case to-moitow i>%lit Is to be 
marked with another similar festivify^ 
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Once more Simon laid himself down for the enjoj- 
ment of his often-disturbed repose, and once more 
he sank into a gentle slumber. And now for the 
third time he was awakened, but from a canse 
very different from the other occasions. The 
scene which ensued was as follows. 

When Dan the waiter took his departure from 
the door of the obstinate guest whom he bad been 
so vainly endeavouring to arouse, the flood most 
already have been descending upon the valley. 
For a brief interval, however, Mr Simon Lee 
was not awakened by the noise of the torrent, 
partly because it was still at a distance, and 
partly because the roar which it emitted was 
deadened by the intervening walls. He was only 
conscious of a soft, rushing, and not unpleasing 
murmur. (This murmur could hardly have 
proceeded from the flood ; but was more pro- 
bably due to the stream outside, which had 
become swollen in the night.) If, on a summer 
forenoon, the reader has ever lain with his back 
on the grass, and listened to that most delicious 
of all sounds the soughing of fir-tree tops in the 
breeze, he will be able to form some conception 
of our hero’s sensations. There lay the blissfully 
ignorant Simon in bed, with his nightcap perched 
slightly over one eye, half unconsciously enjoying 
that sweet and gentle murmur. Presently, as the 
sound grew louder, he became more fully awake. 

‘What can that noise be?’ thought Simon 
drowsily. ‘Rain? I never heard rain like 
that before. Wind? It’s too loud for wind. 
And, dear me !/ exclaimed Simon, raising himself 
to a sitting posture in bed, ‘ what au extraordinary 
noise ! It sounds like some one pouring a can 
of water outside my door ! What curious people 
the persons in this house must be to pour water 
about outside the doors of their guests ! Is it a 
regular custom in Ireland, I wonder ? But, dear 
me ! ’ added Simon, for the noise was growing still 
louder, ‘if I don’t stop them they will be flooding 
the whole house. Hillo, there, hillo ! ’ cried Simon, 
raising his voice. ‘You can leave off making 
that noise, thank you ! ItT’s very kind of you to 
do it, but I have heard quite enough ; thanks !’ 

But the uoise instead of leaving off became still 
louder. ‘Extraordinary persons these Irish,’ quoth 
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Sutton agaan, half-«ngrily and half-sleepily. *If 
Afaey have a gtiest or atsanger staying with them 
for the night, tiiey ^pear to make it the business of 
their lives and their greatest delight to endeavour 
to wake him up at all possible hours in the night 
First comes a lumbering waiter and bangs at the 
door ; then some one comes and pours water 
about, and won't leave oflf when he ’s told to. But 
if they expect me to get up, they’re mistaken. 
And so saying, Simon drew the bed-clothes over 1 
him, and laid himself down again to sleep. But 
scarcely bad he done so when a horrid thought 
struck him. *Is it possible,’ was the sickening 
thought, ‘that the house can he on fire 1 Can the 
noise proceed from the fire-engine playing water 
on to the top of the house ? Mercy preserve us ! ’ 
And with these words in bis mouth ne leaped out 
of bed, and with his nightcap still on his head, 
scarce stopping to put on his clothes, rushed down- 
stairs. ITbe house was entirely deserted. All the 
doors stood open. Numerous articles lay stremi 
upon the floor, which their possessors had left 
behind, being probably too heavy-laden or too 
frightened to carry them. 

The hero of this memoir was horror-struck as 
he viewed this strange spectacle. He called, hut 
no one answered; screamed, and finally, in a 
frenzy of terror and apprehension, rushed to the 
outside door, and was on the point of escaping 
through it, when he was driven hack by the same 
noise he had heard before, hitherto deadened by 
the intervening walls, but now swollen to a roar. 
It was indeed the harbinger of the flood, which 
in a few moments was to burst on the devoted 
dwelling. A sudden instinctive feeling of the 
nature of the danger w’hich now beset him, for 
the first time penetrated into Simon’s mind. With 
hasty and trembling steps he scrambled up the 
staircase and tottered into his chamber. He was 
just in time. A sound like thunder literally 
shook the house as the flood approached. The 
windows rattled as with the anticipation of the 
coming devastation. Sick with terror and gasping 
for breath, Simon, who had put his head out of the 
window, drew it in again as (prickly as he could 
when he saw the mighty torrent bearing down — 
so it seemed — on the inn itself. There was a roar, 
a shock like an earthquake as the flood came on ; 
and the water tossing and foaming, rose half-way 
up to the window of the clianiber; wliile within 
the house it could be heard splashing and dashing 
in wild tumult. The cheek of the terrified 
prisoner was blanched with on agony of fear 
and apprehension, as he stood cliiiging to the 
bed, scarce knowing where he was, and momen- 
tarily expecting to he whirled away by the torrent. 
But the house being, as we have said, of solid 
construction, withstood the shock. For the time 
then it was safe. But the sight which met 
Simon’s gaze as he stood, staring with all the 
intensity of terror, was a sight indeed to he 
remembered. The turbid water rushed along 
like a mad thing, foaming, dashing, and sweeping 
everything before it. Huge trees tom up by 
the roots were whirled along in its gigantic 
eddies, rising and sinking in the waves. The 
flood literally leaped. an(i bounded in the air, 
as though rejoicing in the havoc it was working. 
It seemed like some huge demon let loose 
from the chains in which it had been pent, to 
wreak veageance on every object w'ithin its reach. 


Its surlaoe was fretted with w^ves, whi(di with 
their curling crests and leaping forms, resembled — 
so it seemed to Simon's excited imagination— a 
pack of fierce wolves hounding the terrified occu- 
pants of a sledge of which they have caught scent, 
and thirsting and yelling for their prey ! 

The r^ng torrent bore on. Simon spell-hound, 
viewed it tearing down the valley at headlong 
speed. At a short distance from the inn stood 
a mill. The flood met it ; hut the crash which 
ensued was lost in the ro&r of the water. The 
mill sank down into the fatal embrace of the 
boiling waves, and was immediately whirled away. 
Farther down stood a good-sized bridge, solidly 
built ; and in the twinkling of an eye, so 
silently, so noiselessly that Simon could scarcely 
believe his senses, the bridge, strong as it was, 
was swept away ! 

How the fine genius of Coleridge would have 
revelled in the sight ! It was precisely the spec- 
tacle which a pen such as his would have magnifi- 
cently embodied in verse. There is a well-known 
poem by him entitled Fire, Famine, and Slaughter, 
wherein he has powerfully described a scene some- 
what similar. ‘ Fire ’ is there personified and 
represented as a gigantic fury of colossal statJire, 
who is recounting her recent e-xploits to her 
colleagues ‘ Famine ’ and ‘ Slaughter : ’ 

‘ Sisters, I from Ireland come ; 

Hedge and corn-field all on flame. 

J trivmphed o'er the setting sun ; 

And all the while the work was done. 

On as I strode with my huge, strides, 

J flung back my head and / held my sides. 

It was BO rare a piece of fan 
To see the sweltered cattle run, 

.Scared by the red and noisy light. 

With uncouth galloj) through S»e night’ 

Fine as this passage is, we think that Coleridge, 
had he been iu Simon Lee’s place, might have 
found a still nobler demon iu ‘Water,’ lor 
nothing could have been mpre sublime than 
the mighty torrent we have attempted to de- 
scribe, dancing and tearing onward down the 
glen and through the valle)’-, and tossing hugtj 
trees like playthings in its gigontic arms. The 
water, here and there whitened by huge flakes 
of foam, bore on its surfai'e not only trees, but 
vast fragments of turf, cro'ered with brushwood 
and weeds. These floated swiftly along, some- 
times sinking in the waves of the torrent, and 
sometim(!8 rising suddenly from the dejjths of the | 
water. The whole scene was so strange and fan- 
tastic, that Simon could scarcely believe that he 
was not the victim of some hideous delusion or of 
some unhealthy dream. 

Several hours passed away in this manner, 
Simon, anxious and terrified, momentarily expect- 
ing to he swept away, or buried in the ruins of the 
inn, when it sliould succumb to the force of tho 
flood. To him every minute seemed an hour, 
every hour a day. The water he could hear dash- 
ing against the steps of the etaircasa Worse than 
all, it seemed to be ascending higher and higher 
every moment. Each splash which it made against 
the walls or wooden stejjs fell on Simon’s ear like 
a death-knell. Each minute his terror grew 
more extreme. His fa<5e was so ghastly, that when 
he happened to catch sight of it in the looking- 
glass of the chamber, it startled even hinaself. As 
he listened, he could hear the splashing in the 
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interior of the dwelling ^wing loader. It aneni^ed 
only this to work up Simon’s apprehension to a 
point beyond endurance, for at this sti^ of the 
{uoceedings onr herq sank into happy unconscioos* 
ness. 

How long Simon remained in this trance is 
uncertain. When, however, he awoke it was about 
, eight o’clock iw the morning, and the gray light 
of dawn, by means of which he had witnessed 
the flood and its ravages, was exchanged for the 
rays of the morning stin, which streaming through 
the latticed window, gradually aroused him from 
his swoon. Our hero lifted his head drowsily, and 
dazed and stupefied, succeeded at length in ex- 
changing a vertical for a horizontal posture. At 
first he hardly realised where he was, or the 
circumstances under which he was placed ; but 
when the adventures of the night came back to 
his remembrance, it flashed across Simon that he 
must have been completely and wonderfully pre- 
served from the danger which had threatened 
him. For though a considerable space of time 
had passed since he had first resigned himself to 
unconsciousness, the house hod remained Arm on 
its foundations,* nor had the water risen sulfi- 
ciently high in the interior of the dwelling to 
endanger the life of its solitary inmate. Simon 
therefore was safe. And yet, great as j was the 
relief which this discovery afforded him, we can- 
not say that be displayed any very strong mani- 
festations of exuberant delight when the reas- 
suring fact dawned upon him. He took it all 
very quietly and composedly — we had almost said 
philosophically, which is, at anyrate, at variance 
with the assertions of some people who still are 
possessed of the idea that he then and there flung 
his cotton nightcap to the ceiling, and performed 
a sort of hornpipe <lance on the floor. But even 
if we could put aside or f"' ;ct the indecorum of 
such a proceeding, and reconcile it with the cir- 
cumstance's of the case, it is so completely at vari- 
ance with the customary soberness and gravity 
of tliat gentleman’s demeanour, that we leau to 
the philosophical side of the argument. 

Meanwhile the landlord and the landlady 
and the other denizens of the inn were anxiously 
waiting on the hill-side for the flood to subside. 
The air w'as raw, and so piercingly cold indeed, 
that it almost literally froze their blood. To 
secure themselves from its deadly influence, they 
wrapped themselves in blankets and sheets, which 
they iiad carried with them in their flight, and 
kept jjcrpetually moving to and fro, resembling 
in fact so many spectres in grave-clothes engaged 
in their nightly revels. They had had timely warn- 
ing of the approach of the flood, and from their 
elevated position had seen it encircle the inn to a 
considerable depth. It was no wonder therefore 
that they thought with sinking hearts of its effects 
on their little home. The hostess wrung her 
hands in agony, as the picture arose on her mind 
of fractured glass and crockery, and the bedraggled 
linen which had once been the pride of her heart. 
The landlord groaned as he thought of the cows 
and the pigs which had been purchased at the 
market only the day before. 

‘The purtiest critturs that ever was seen,’ said 
he sorrowfully ; ‘ and the English gentleman too, 

* Its preservation, wo are informed, was due lo a large 
bank which partially sheltered it from the water. 


•0 doerntt fairni^ken ! Bad luck to it } the 
pigs azf them lovely cows’ 

‘ Pigs i cows 1 ye fool 1 ’ interjected his help* 
mate gruffly ; ‘ what 's them to my new sheets and 
iligont furnishings? We’ll never see the like o’ 
them ! ’ 

While this little colloquy was going on, Ban, 
who had so vainlv endeavoured to arouse Mr 
Simon Lee from his slumbers, approached the 
worthy pair. 

‘What’s come over the English gentleman, 
Dan? Why didn’t ye bring him down with ye, 
me boy '/ ’ said the landlord, ;,who now for the 
first time had composure enough to pat the 
question. 

‘Sure how could I?’ replied Dan; ‘sorra a bit of 
him would git up.’ 

‘ Did ye tell him that the floode was coomin’ ? ’ 

‘ Sure I did.’ 

‘ And what did he say ? ’ 

‘Why, says he, as cool and unconsarned as 
Biddy M'Guire’s cow, “ I bein’t agoin’ by it.” 
Who knows, but he’s many a mile down the 
wathers by this time, poor gintleman. Ah ! he 
was a cool one ! ’ 

In this last sentiment the landlord and his 
belated companions were not long in acquiescing ; 
for in a short time Dan had quite a crowd of 
listeners round him, composed of the inhabitants 
of the village, who now heard with sorrowful 
interest the story of the ‘cool Englishman’ who 
would not get up from hia bed even to avoid 
destruction ! 

So the hours of that eventful morning wore away. 
At about six o’clock the sun rose wan and red 
behind the hills, and revealed to them the inn 
half buried in the water. At seven o’clock the 
violence of the flood began to slacken ; and by eight 
o’clock the water had sunk so far that the landlord 
and his family, accompanied by their neighbours, 
ventured to descend the hill. As they neared the 
inn, they were able to discern more clearly than 
they had hitherto done the nature and extent of 
the loss they had sustained. The water which 
had penetrated into the inn, had in retreating, 
carried with it various articles of furniture, linen, 
&c., leaving in exchange a somewhat less desirable 
commodity — mud. Alas too for the pigs and 

cows ! The cows had both been drowned in their 
byre, and now lay half buried in slime and 
entangled with weeds. Three of the four pigs 
had been carried aw'ay by the flood ; one of them, 
the pride of its master’s heart, lay stretched I 
dead on a bank. The inn itself presented a 
sorry spectacle, the whitewashed walls being | 
muddy and discoloured, and the gloss of its win- ; 
dows shattered. j 

Whilst the family and their friends were be- ; 
moaning the hapless fate of the cool Englishman, j 
and devising measures for recovering his remains, | 
a sudden and startling noise was heard proceeding 
from the interior of the inn. It sounded like 
some one in large clumsy boots descending a flight 
of wooden stairs. This noise considerably alarmed 
the neighbours, who had imagined the house to 
be entirely unoccupied ; nor were the landlord and 
his family less alarmed, they speculated upon 
the ghost of the English gentleman, who they all 
imagined had been carried away and drowned by 
the flood. Many of the most timorous shewed a 
strong disposition to flee, and bne of them hazarded 
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ib a whi^^er tbai it must be the Demon of the 
moontaine, a ^«8i9aege%eld in great aw^e by the 
viUageiii ^ -rho was represented 

by iocd txa^tiic^ from his place of 

cottOi^meilt--^ woody covert in the glen abo ve- 
in -^e of floods^ and to stalk down with gigantic 
stepa ihto the valley below. The conjecture thus 
thrown ont as to the cause of the mysterious noise 
inside the inn was but too readily believed by 
the other rustics ; but Dan valiantly combated the 
absurd notion. But at that very instant, however, 
the true author of the disturbance appeared to 
view*. This w'as, as the reader will have guessed, 
no other than Mr Simon Lee himself ! 

If the Demon of the mountain presented half 
the extraordinary appearance that Simon Lee 
presented when he issued forth from tlie inn- 
door before the astonished eyes of the assembled 
villagers, that Demon must have been well worthy 
of his race and of his name ; for be it known 
that our hero came attired in nought but a long 
blue dressing-gown, a pair of heavy boots, and a 
white cotton nightcap. And so sudden was this 
apparition, that the villagers manifested more 
than ever a strong disposition to take to their 
heels, and would doubtless have made themselves 
exceedingly scarce had not the valiant Dan again 
restrained them. 

‘ The sorra a Demon is there,’ he shouted ; 
*6ure, it’s the cool English gintleinan himself. 
Look at his dreesin’-gownd and noightcap. Did 
ye iver see the Demon wearin’ a dressin’-gownd 
loike that before ? ’ 

While Dan was thus rallying the fears of the 
assembled rustics, our hero twlvanced in a digni- 
fied manner, astonished at the sensation whicli 
he appeared to have excited. After a moment’s 
consideration, however, he came to the conclu- 
sion that it must be all due to the awe and 
respect which — as he flattered himself — his de- 
portment never failed to inspire. Much gratified 
by this idea, he infused into his manner even 
more dignity than was his wont. 

Attired in his long blue dressing-gown and huge 
white nightcap, and situated as he was with 
regard to those who had given him up as a lost 
man, Simon may well have awakened terror 
in the superstitious minds of those ignorant 
rustics. 

Gradually, however, they discovered their mis- 
take, and having learned that it was really the 
cool Englishman, and no apparition, they mus- 
tered up courage enough to approach him. 

Superstitious fear, we may remark, is near akin 
to superstitious reverence — reverence, that is, for 
people who do not deserve it at all, or only in 
a small degree. The villagers who had at "first 
been afraid of Simon, now lionised liira. The i 
account which Dan had given them of his bravery 
had so worked upon their imaginations, that they 
now came to regard him as some great hero, and 
testified their admiration in a way which was 
somewhat unpleasant to the object of it. Tliere 
was literally a rage for him. The rustics shoved 
and jostled each other in their eflbrts to obtain a 
nearer view of the illustrious stranger, at the 
same time giving vent, to their enthusiastic emo-' 
tions in such exclamations as, * Three cheers fur the 
hero of the inn,’ ‘ One cheer more for the brave 
Englishman,’ and the like; and as there were more 
than half a hundred' of them, and each rustic was 


^Ited with stentorian Itinga, the danioiir may be 
better imagined than described. To add tooi, to 
the confusion of tbair hero, the rastics crowded 
round him so closel;^, that tlje nnfortnnate little 
man suffered not a little physical discomfort. It 
was therefore with no small difficulty that Simon 
succeeded in extricating himself from the hands of 
his troublesome admirers ; and having at length 
done so, ascended a small knoll, and there took 
up his position ; while the natives formed a dene» 
circle below him, their numbers being every 
moment augmented by fresh stragglers from the 
village. 


A WORD ABOUT TOYa 

Though toys are becoming every year more 
complete, more expensive, more luxurious, it 
is a question whether, for all their wealth of 
playthings, the Ernests and Ediths of to-day have 
a real advantage over the Jacks and Jills that 
went before them. 

Jack of the good old times had his ship which 
he himself constructed, and which was always 
imperfect, and often ungainly. He had his box of 
tools, and was handy with them ; and his soldiers 
— two dozen in a blue card-board box, with a 
picture of a battle on the cover — w’cre the greatest 
heroes that ever trod the earth. They were the 
delight of his holiday heart, and so was his brass 
pea-cannon, until on some luckless and very early 
day he discharged it with too much military 
ardour, and pulling out the spring, disabled liis 
whole battery of artillery at once. As for Jill, 
she had her doll, which she loved w'ith a distinct 
personal affection, and which Jack despised and 
yet tolerated. She held long conversations with 
it on the moral responsibilities of a young lady 
with such a grand dress — made out of a piece of 
her own old muslin frock ; she cut out and 
sewed its clothes, dressed it, and put it regularly 
j to bed. A lady of advanced age of our acquaint- 
ance, noted for ta.ste in dress, traces her accom- 
plishment to the practice of making doll's clothes 
when a girl. The old-fe.'ihioued toy system at 
least among ladies had therefore its uses. 

As for Jack and Jill together, they lived in a 
realm of fancy as bright, if not as tangibly real 
as fairyland itself— for fairyland was real, at least 
to Jill. They were king and queen when they 
chose, had ‘sham’ armies and a ‘sham’ court; 
killed each other in battle, with brown-paper 
armour on their gallant breasts. They bad a 
castle on the top landing, with more gorgeous 
tapestries and furniture — out of the lumber-room 
— than are to be found at Windsor. They played 
at ‘house’ behind the easy-chair, and served 
princely suppers with delicious dishes of orange- 
peel and paper. We have known children to go 
farther than this, and soon forgetting all toys 
from the shop, amuse themselves endlessly with a 
quantity of coloured bugle-beads ripped from old 
mats, and such odds and ends as old squares of 
paint, neat American clothes-pegs, and draughts- 
men. With these poor materials and a foreign 
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coia th^ wera iroOi^Tfixilj eonstntetive. The 
beads standing on end served for armies ; or they 
constructed cities, honses, railways and railway 
dompani^ with fall stock, or banks for which 
they kept accounts, though necessarily of a most 
primitive nature. The coin was used to decide, 
% tossing up op a corner of the table, whether 
the men fell or stood in battle, whether passengers 
came into the ‘ paint * railway carriages, or 
depositors to the bank. Tlie tossing was carried 
on vrith the greatest intelligence, and thus chance ■ 
was made the grand new element in this wonder- 
fully diversified system of play. Happy Jack and 
Jill ! wherever Fate has sent you drifting now far 
out into the real world, you have carried with you, 
from your old self-created unreal world, gifts with 
which no fairy godmother could have dowered you 
— a power of imagination vivid and inexhaustible, 
a quick invention, a capability of rising from the 
poor tangible sources of enjoyment to the rich 
and invisible ones ; and above all the faculty of 
being easily made happy, which is in itself a 
purse of Fortunatus such as too few in the hard- 
worked world are lucky enough to possess. 

Now, Ernest and Edith, born some years later, 
and endowed from their infancy with a silver spoon, 
have such an abundance of perfect and luxurious 
toys, that they run the risk of losing not only most 
of the childish pleasures of fancy, but much of tlie 
grand imagination and ready wit which the nature 
of their toys helped to bestow on Jack and GjlL 
liook for a proof of this at the dolls destined for j 
dainty Miss Edith, which are to be seen any day ' 
in the Burluigton Arcade, or which were, last year, 
shewn in far moi’e imposing array in the Paris 
Exhibition. Dolls ranging to s(!veral guineas in 
price are common enough in London ; but in 
Paris a greater .excess was reached. In the 
Exhibition were to be seen dolls dressed in the 
most uncluldish manner in the highest fashion, 
placed in a sort of tableau arrangement, every part 
of which was minutely perfect. For instance, 
there was a drawing-room in which the mimic 
upholstery was of the richest description ; the 
waxen ladies were supposed to drink tea from a 
miniature set of real china; the clock upon the 
inantel-piccc had a tiny mechanism that made it go; 
and the pianoforte, small as it appeared, proved to 
be no dumb show when its keys were touched. We 
cannot suppose that even the most wealthy are in 
the habit of giving to their children such wonder- 
ful effects of mechanism as this ; hut articles of 
lesser degrees of luxury, perfect and marvellous, 
are often enough played with and thrown away 
by children whose parents can afford a few extra 
guineas for their amusement. 

The dolls’ clothes are no longer made by the deft 
fingers of little girls ; they are the work of milliners 
and doll-makers, who save the purchasers all whole- 
some trouble in the future ; and the sizes of Parisian 
dolls being numbered, and their shoes, clothes, and 
hats numbered to correspond in the shops, the 
little girl who requires a new doll’s mantle or pair 
of shoes has only to go to the toy-shop and state 
the number of her doll, to obtain something 


itl In a word, the best days 
kefeping seem to be over, and with the ampfy 
dresseri doUs, or those that their little mistress 
clothed with their own busy fingers, all the best 
meaning of the toy is vanishing. ■ Once the much- 
loved doll led to taste in arranging and fitting 
pieces of drees, and then to a just pleasure in the 
finished work neatly done— work which led to the 
pretty custom of cherishing and treasuring up 
and hu^fmg still the dear old plaything, even 
when its beauty had departed. And it led also in 
not a few cases to better things. For instance, 
there was but an easy step from the pleasure of 
doll-dressing to that beautiful and but tem rare 
custom of the children preparing clothing at 
Christmas-time for the poorest infant that could 
be found. 

Master Ernest’s toys keep pace with Miss 
Edith’s. There was but a poor show of boys’ 
tool-boxes to be seen in the Exhibition, which 
otie may take as a fair index of the present 
fashion of playthings. Soldiers, of the new solid- 
lead make, were there in boxes containing hun- 
dreds — the result of which last arrangement is 
that, for the child, the fatigue of preparation is 
greater than the amusement of the game. We 
have seen a little boy tire of ‘standing up’ bis 
men before there was even talk of the battle 
beginning ; and his father, who had a man’s per- 
severance and patience, set the troops in order. 
There were also forts elaborately made, but not 
permitting any play of invention in placing or 
managing their garrison. Instead of the good old 
race games — at which we ourselves have played 
not till all w’as blue, but till all was red, that 
being the complementary colour of the bright 
green board — there arc nowadays circular boards 
covered with dark-green, on which horses run by 
hidden mechanism, one being destined to run 
faster than the other; and the only interest of 
the game attaching to guesses a.s to which is the 
fast horse, and consequent bets thereon — a fair 
introduction for Master Ernest to perilous specu- 
lation on the turf. 

In the old days. Jack took a pride in securing 
a suitable piece of wood at the timber-yard, and 
slowly shaping out of it his own boat or ship, 
and carving every mast and yard. In these days, 
Ernest, when he wants to construct anything, 
has only to buy the various parts and put them 
together. Of course money is necessary, but he 
is never at a loss for that ; and instead of saving 
up pence like Jack to buy wood and tools, he 
Siives shillings and half-crowns, tind purchases 
everything, beginning with the carved and painted 
hull, and going down to minute blocks and cap- 
stan and compass. Of course his ship is much 
finer and more correct than was Jack’s of old ; 
but it is to be doubted if he had as much real 
pleasure — not to speak of instruction — in putting 
it together as Jack had in laboriously and dili- 
gently making his. So it is with the whole range 
of playthings. Fancy and imagination are no 
longer brought into creise by them ; and these 
are qualities which are of no small value, and 
which children possess at the outset in an extra- 
ordinary degree. A taste fpr money is developed, 
and an inability to enjoy small pleasures or be 
amused by little things. Of those who have con- 
sidered the question, there are few who will not 
admit that the luxurious toys df the present age are 
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stunting? in oliildren’s minds some qualities well 
worth cherishing, and introducing in their stead 
unohildish fedin^ and tastes. The beautiful toys 
that crowd the best idjops of our great cities have 
in many oues too much of the glitter of money 
beMihd thi^ Imuty. Their free use, and their 
a greater completenew and 
’^baxx^'xn calculated to make Ernest and^Edith 
Imh thnn Jack and Jill — less childlike, 

' becanse possessing in a far^ less degree three of 
tlm grand prerogatives of children— their glorious 
imagination, their power of being easily m^e 
Iwjppy', and their winning and enviable sim* 

UP THE RIVER WITH A LUNATIC. 

Alf Dixon, Tom Giffard, and I bad gone up the 
river camping out ; we had done our second daVs 
work. It was early morning on the third day, 
glorious weather. I was in the boat, getting the 
steering-lines in order ; Giffard and Dixon were 
on the bank, talking to Dr Rawle. As I under- 
stood it, the Doctor was at the head of a private 
asylum for lunatics. He was Giffard’s friend, not 
mine. He had been taking a constitutional when he 
happened to fall in with us just as we were sitting 
down to onr open-air breakfast ; the chance meet- 
ing led to Giffard inviting him to share our gipsy 
meal. He did. 

He was a pleasant fellow, not too old and not 
too young. I liked him exceedingly. We talked 
of tilings in general and of lunatics in particular. 
Somethmg led to his mentioning — I think it was 
speaking of the cunning of a certain clas.9 of 
lunatics, and the difficulty of keeping them within 
four walls — ^the fact that one of his inmates had 
escaped a day or two previously, and had not yet 
been retaken. This was the more singular, as it 
was tolerably certain he had not gone far, and 
search had been made for him in every direc- 
tion. 

As Giffard and Dixon were saying good-bye, 
preparatory to getting into the boat, the Doctor 
laughingly said : ‘ Should you hai)pen to come 
across him, I shall consider you bound to bring 
him back safe and sound. He 's a man of forty- 
four or five, tall and bony, iron-gray hair, and has 
a curious habit of shewing his teeth and winking 
his left eye. Don’t look out for a raving lunatic ; 
for on most points he ’s as right as you and I. 
He’s wrong in two things. whatever you do, 
don’t let him lose his temper ; for whenever he 
does, though ever so slightly, he invariably goes 
in for murder — he ’s all but done for two keepers 
already. And don't talk to him of England or 
Englishmen ; for if he should get upon his native 
land, he’ll favour you with some observations 
which win make you open your eyes.’ 

We laughed. Alf and Tom shook hands with 
him, and got into the boat. We promised, if we 
should happen to meet him, we would cerbiinly 
see him returned to safe custody. Alf stood up 
and shoved us from the shore ; we sang out a last 
good-bye, and left the Doctor standing on the 
bank. 

It was a beautiful morning. The 'river %vas 
delicious, clear as crystal ; we could see the bottom, 
and every stone and pebble on it ; just a gentle 
breeze, fanning the surface of the waters into a 
little ripple. We lit our pipes and took it easily. 


I am a good bit of traveller, know moiij lovely 
nooks and cmnnies in foreign lands ; I ha^ <! lived 
abroad as much as at home ; but 1 will match the 
higher reaches of our own Father ThaiiKJS for 
beauty and for charm against any sceui iy in 
Europe. And on an early summer morning, after 
a spell of glorious weather, it is in all its prime ; 
the waiter so coed, so dear ; the banks so jj^en, so 
ohKrmiag ; the stately trees on either aide ; the 
mansions seen Over the meadows, «v pee^n^ oi^ 
among the trees. Ton may choope your Rhln^ 
your Garda, or your Maggiore, or your golden 


Bay of Naples, hut leave Cookham and old Father 
Thames to me. 

Presumably, we had come for river beauties and 
the camping-ont ; presumably ; but as a matter 
of fact there was a young lady lived not so far 
ahead, a mutual friendj Lilian Travers. Sej^ately 
and jointly we had a high opinion of Miss Travers, 
not only of her beauty, but of other things as well ; 
and having' come so far, we hoped we diould not 
have to return until at least we had had a peep at 
her. Unfortunately, though we knew Mias Travers, 
we had no acquaintance with Mister — there was 
no Missis. We had met the young lady at several 
dances and such-like ; but on each occasion she 
was under the chaperonage of old Mrs Mackenzie. 
Apparently Mr Travers was not a party-man. But 
Lilian liad promised to introduce us to him when- 
ever .she got a chance, and we were not unhoi»eftil 
she would get that chtmee now. So you see that 
little excuraion riverwards had more in it than 
met the eye. 

We went lazily on, just dipping the oars in 
and out ; smoking, watching the smoke circling 
through the clear air. All thoughts of the Doctor 
and his parting words had gone from our minds ; 
we talked little, and that little was of Lilian and 
the chances of our meeting. We had gone soiiio 
two or three hundred yards ; we were close to tlie 
shore ; Alf could almost reach it by stretching out 
his oar. We were di’eaming unci luzying, wlien 
suddenly some one stepped out 'from among l!io 
trees. He was close to us— not a dozen feet 
away. 

He was a tall man, rather over than under six 
feet. He was dressed in a dark brown suit of 
Oxford mixture ; he had a stick in his hand, wore 
a biUy-cock hat, and his coat was buttoned right 
up to his throat. He had light whiskers, a heavy 
drooping moustache, hair unusually long, iron- 
gray in colour. He might be a soldier retired 
from his profession, or an artist out painting ; he 
certainly locjked a gentleman. 

We were passing on, when he raised his stick, 
and shouted out : * Stop ! ’ 

It was a regular shout, as though we were half 
a mile from him. We stopped, although it was 
an unusual method of calling attention. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, still at the top of his 
voice, ‘ I should be obliged if you could give me a 
seat. I have a long way to go, and 1 am tired.’ 

We looked at him and at each other. It was a 
free-and-easy style of asking a favour ; but he 
seemed a gentleman, and an elderly one toa 
Common politeness dictated civility. 

‘ I am afraid,’ said Alf, ‘ we have hardly room j 
she ’s only built for three.’ 

‘ Oh, that doesn’t matter,’ he said ; ‘ you con put 
me anywhere, or I’U take an oar for one of 
you.’ 
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I was on tl)r point of advising a point-blank 
rtjfusaJ, not appreciating his off-hand manner ; 
but Alt! though 1 differently. 

‘All right,’ said he ; ‘we don’t mind, if you 
don’t. — Steer her in, Jai;^.’ 

I steered her im No sotoier were we near the 
shore, than quite unexpectedly he stepped almost 
on ^ toes, rucdeing the boat from dde to side. 

‘ Hmtg it ! ’ 1 saidi * take caare, or you ’ll have ns 

over.’ 

‘ What if I do ?’ hfl xetumeA * It’ll only be a 
swim ; and' who minds a swim in weather like 
this?’ 

W'e stared at him ; the coolness, not to say 
impertinence of the remaTk,'wa8 amazing. Begging 
a seat in oar hoat, knowing it was full, and then 
telling us he didn’t care if he spilt us into the 
river ! He seated himself by me, setting the boat 
see-sawing again, crushing me into a corner ; and 
without asking with your leave or by your leave, 
took the steering-lines from my hands, and slipped 
them over his shoulders. 

‘ Excuse me,’ 1 said, making a snatch at them ; 
‘.but if you ’ll allow me.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ he said ; ‘ I always like something 
to do, and I expect you ’ve had enough of it.’ 

His coolness was amusing ; he was impenetrable, 
I know I for one regretted ive were such mules as 
to have had anything to do with him. We waited 
in silence a second or two. 

‘ Come,’ he said, ‘ when are you going to 
start ? ’ 

‘rorhaps,’ said Alf, a bit nettled, ‘as you’re in 
our boat a seK-invited guest, you ’ll let ua choose 
our own time.’ 

The stranger said nothing ; he sat stolid and 
silent, I'om and Alf set off rowing ; the stranger 
steered rij^lit across the stream. 


‘ Where ai-e you goin< 


dd Alf. ‘Keep us 


the probability of such a thing made me feel more 
than queer. If there is anything in the world I 
instinctively fear, it is mad i>er8ons. I know little 
of them, have never been in their company. Pos- 
sibly my ignorance explains my dread ; but the 
idea of sitting in the same boat and on the same 

seat with a man who 

Dr Eawle’s warning : ‘ Don’t let him lose his 
temper, or murder will ensue,’ made me bound 
from my seat like Jack-in-the-box. The hoat tipped j 


‘ I ’m going into, the shade ; the sun ’s too 
strong.’ ^ 

He had the lines ; we could hardly insist on his 
keeping one side if he preferred the otlier ; he 
took us right to the oj)posite bank, under the 
shadow of the willow-trees. For some minutes 
neither of us spoke. With him cramming me on 
iny seat and ramming his elbows into my side, my 
po.sition was not pleasant. At last I let him know 
it. 

‘ I don’t know if you are aware you are occu- 
pying all my scat.’ 

He turned on me short and sharps All at once 
I noticed his left eye going up and down like a 
blinking owl ; bis mouth was wide open, disclos- 
ing as ugly a set of teeth as I should care to see. 
Like a flash, Dr Rawlo’s words crossed my mind : 
tall, strong, about forty-five, iron-gray hair ; a habit 
of shewing his teeth and winking his left eye. 
(Jracious powers ! was it possible we had a lunatic 
with us unawares? I know the possibility, nay 


right out of the water, but I didn’t cara The 
man was glaring at me with cruel eyes, my 
muscles were strung, my fists clenched j every 
m<m3ient I expected him at my throat. 

‘What the dickens are you up to?’ said Alf, 
‘What’s the matter with you ? * 

‘Excitable tem|«z»ment^ hot-Mooded youth 1* 
said the 'ffeeanger.', ' ' / : 

X could Imve said smne^idE^ had X chosen, but I 
ptefenred dieoietiiQiai s X didn^ lihe Ids eyes. 

‘ N-o— nothing’ X said. ^ X idiitihT Ttsit in the 
bow.’ I didn’t wait to lasiau U «aj nite had an 
objection, but swinging nnn^, 1 secambled past 
Alf, and tripped Ml ^gth on to Tom’s kii^ 
The boat went up and down like a swings it was 
a miracle be wasn’t over. 

‘ Is the fellow mad ? ’ roared Alf. 

At the word ‘mad’ the stranger rose up strsi^t 

as a post. ‘ Mad ! ’ he said ; ‘ do you know, sir ’ 

He checked himself and sat down. ‘ Pooh ! he’s 
only a boy.’ 

In passing Tom, I whispered in his ear. ‘ The 
lunatic,’ I said. 

‘ What 1 ’ said Tom right out loud. 

‘Hold your row, you confounded donkey I It ’s 
the man from Dr Eawle’s ! ’ 

‘The ’ 

He was going to say something naughty — ^I know 
he was ; but he stopped short, and stared at him 
with all his eyes, lather Alf overheard me, or else 
the same idea occurred to him at the same moment, 
for he stopped dead in the middle of a stroke, and 
insp)ected the man on the steering-seat. Tom and 
All went on staring at him for a minute or more. 

I kept my head turned the other way to avoid his 
eyes. All at once I felt the boat give a great 
throb. I turned : there was the stranger leaning 
half out of his seat, looking at Alf m a way I 
shouldn’t have cared to have had him look at 
me. 

‘What’s the meaning of this insolence?’ he 
said. 

The question was not unwarranted ; it could 
not have been pleasant to have been stared at 
as Alf and Tom were staring then. 

‘ I be<i: yonr puirdon,' said Ah', cool as a cucum- 
ber. ‘ To what insolence do you refer ? ’ 

Tom actually chuckled ; I couldn’t have chuckled 
for a good deal ; it seemed to me not only impui- 
dent but risky ; I couldn’t forget Dr Eawle’s words 
about his homicidal tendencies. He turned red as . 
a lobster ; I never saw such an expiressioii come 
over a man’s face before — perfectly demoniacal. To 
my surprise, he sat down and spoke as calmly and I 
deliberately as possible. | 

‘ Thank you/ he said ; ‘ I shall not forget this.’ I 

There was a sound about hi.s ‘ 1 shall not forget j 
this,’ I did not relish. Alf said nothing. Tom i 
and he set off rowing as coolly as though nothing | 
had happened. I extemporised a seat in the how, | 
and tried to make things as comfortable as pos- i 
sible. I 

I noticed, although Alf and Tom were so cool, 
they hardly took tlieir eyes oft’ him for more than 
a second at a time. His behaviour before their 
furtive glances was peculiar ; he saw he was being 
watched ; he couldn’t sit still ; he looked fiurst at 
one banl^ then at the otfierj his eyes travelled 
everywhere, resting nowhere j his hands fidgeted 
and trembled ; he seemed all of a quiver. I 
expected him to break into^ a paroxysm every 
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ceeon6. If I hadii't called out, he would have nin 
■CB t%ht into the ehoie j when I called, he clutched 
the dthee atiiiig ‘violently, jerking the boat almost 
ronr^ I heiixt)i||' ^iriahed him at Jericho before 

We went elowly along, watching 
;<! he said something. 

; out,’ he said, in an odd nervous ^ 

* With pleasure,’ said Alf ; * in a minute.’ 

* Why not now ? Why not now sir ?’ he said, 
seeming to shake from head to foot. 

* Where are you going to get ? — into the river V 

I admired Alfa coolness, I envied him. I only 
hoped he wouldn’t let it carry him too far. 

The man glowered at him ; for a moment he 
looked him full in the face. I never saw a look 
in a man’s eyes like that in his. Alf returned him 
look for look. Slightly, almost imperceptibly, he 
quickened his stroke. A little lower down was a 
little hamlet with a well-known inn and a capital 
landing-stage. When we came alongside, the 
stranger said : ‘This will do ; I ’ll get out here.’ 

He turned the boat inshore. No sooner were we 
' near enough, than he rose in his seat and sprang 
on to the beach. There were several people about, 
watermen and others. Alf was after him in an 
instant ; he rose almost simultaneouslv and leapt 
on shore ; he touched him on the shoulder. 

‘Now, come,’ he said, ‘don’t be foolish; we 
know all about it’ 

The other tamed on him like a flash of lightning. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

But Tom was too quick for him ; he was on 
the other side, and took his arm. ‘ Come,’ he said, 

‘ don’t let 'a have a row.’ 

The stranger raised himself to his full height, 
and shook off Tom with ease. He then hit out 
right and left in splendid style. Tom and Alf 
went down like ninepins. But my blood was up. 

I scrambled on shore and ran into him, dodged his 
blows, and closed. I am pretty strong. He -was old 
enough to be my father ; but I found I had met 
my match, and more. I was like a baby in his 
arms ; he lifted me clean oft’ my feet, and threw 
me straight into the river. It was a splendid 
exhibition of strength. ' 

Tom and Alf finding their feet, made for him 
together ; and scrambling out as bc.st I could, I 
followed suit. You never saw such a set-out. We 
clung to him like leeches. The language he used 
■was awful; his strength magnificent; though we 
were three to one, he was a match for all of us. 
Of coiu'se the by-standers seeing a row, came up ; 
they interfered, and pulled us off. 

‘Here’s a pretty go!’ said one, ‘What’s all 
this?’ 

‘ Stop him ! lay hold of him ! ’ said Alf; ‘ he ’s a 
lunatic ! ’ 

‘ A what ? ’ said the man. 

‘He’s a lunatic, escaped from Dr Rawle’s 
asylum ! ’ 

Instead of lending a hand, the man went off 
into a roar of laughter, and the others joined. 
The stranger looked literally frantic with rage. A 
gentleman stepped out from the crowd. ‘ There ’s 
some mistake,’ he said ; ‘this gentleman is Mr 
Travers of Tollhurst HalL’ 

You could have knocked us all three down 
■with a feather, I do believe. Could it be pos- 
«ible? Could we Wave been such consummate 

'fo'ife. — 

idiots as to have mistaken a sane mari for a 
lunatic ? and that man Lilian Travers’ fat her .' I 
could have shrunk into my boots, I could have 
run airay and hid myself in bed. To ihitik that 
we should have dogged, and watched, and insulted, 
and assaulted the man of all othera in good 

books we wished to stand — ^Inlian Travers’ I'awer ! 
Never did three men look such “fools as we did 
then. We were so confoundedly in earnest about 
it^ that was the worst of atjL x don’t care what 
you say; you may think it a flrst-rate ioke; hut he 
mmt have been an eccentric sort of elderly gentle- 
man. If he had behaved sensibly, if he had made 
one sensible remark, he would have blown our 
delusion to the winds. 

We tendered our apologies as best we could to 
the man we had so insulted ; but he treated us and 
them with loftiest scorn ; and we got one after 
another into the boat amidst the gibes and jeers 
of an unsympathetic crowd. Ana as vre rowed 
from the wretched place as fast as our oars would 
take us, we each of ns in our secret heart declared 
we never should forget our adventure up the 
river with a lunatic. And we haven’t From that 
day to this, I have never seen Lilian Travers, nor 
do I wish to. 

A SUMMER REQUIEM. 

Spirit of Summer ! thou whose lioneyed sweets 

Ne’er fail fulfilment of their promise fair ; 

Thou at whose smile Earth’s odorous voices rise, 

To fill with balmy breath the gladdened air ; 

Where are thy songs, thy melodies, thy lays, 

That cheered our weary hcarte, and soothed our pain ? 

Silent thy music now, thy songsters fled, 

And nothing but their memories remain ; 

Faded thy blossoms, all thy buds decayed, 

While hollow winds moan sadly through thy bower-s. 

Yet though thy smiling gardens bloom no more, 

We’ll not forget the perfume of thy flowei-s. 

Gone are thy cloudless days ; thy happy skies 

Are dim and tearful now ’neath Winter’s frown ; 

Disrobed thy trees, as the hist dying leaves 

From naked boughs come slowly fluttering down. 

How sad to wander through thy sodden woods, 

Gray with a brooding mist, damp with decay, 

Where Summer’s leaves lie rotting at our feet, 

Or by the chilly blast are borne away. 

Now faint the scent of dead and dying plants; 

Now clings tlie fungus to the humid stone, 

And croaks the frog from yonder weedy marsh, 

For all the woodland happiness is gone. 

If on the blackened steins some wintry ray 

Athwart sliouJd fall and linger there awhile, 

’Twould be but as the echo of a song. 

The shadow of a once familiar smile. 

Our brightest joys are ever quickest fled, 

As fade the rainbow colours in the sky ; 

We do not prize our happiness enough ; 

W’e scarcely feel it as it passes by- 

Through looking always for some joy unknown, 

To-day must ever incomplete remain, 

And not till past, we know how sweet it was. 

Spirit of Summer, visit us again f 
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JUDGE BATHGATE’S EXPERIENCES OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

When, thirty years ago, we began to reside during 
the summer months on the banks of the Tweetl, 
we were fortunate in having for acquaintance, 
in the ueiglibouring town of Peebles, a gentleman 
of agreeable manners, singular sagacity, versatility 
of talent, great earnestness of purpose, and witlial 
a keen sense of humour and love of anecdote. 
This was Mr John Bathgate. Professionally a 
.solicitor anti banker, In; occupied the responsible 
jtosition of Procurator Fiscal for Peeblesshire. 
i\tr Bathgate Avas one of those rare individuals 
Avho are able at once to See the idea.’ At the 
slightest hint he the bearings of a case, 
Avhich others foilt .i to comprcbencl. Desiroirs to 
promote improvt.'fnents of all sorts, he took a 
lead in establishing a railway between Peebles 
and Edinburgh, which in spite of dolorous prog- 
nostications, has proved a marvellous success ; for 
besiiles being an eight per cent, line in perpetuity, 
it has largely increased tlie prosperity of the 
district, lie had ‘seen the idea,’ which a number 
of people who affected to be very wise could not 
see at all. Useful in forwarding every good 
Avork, and uever grudging trouble, a pang came 
over the neighbourhood Avhou he aimounced liis 
intention of emigrating with his family to New 
Zealand. ‘ What could he mean i He avtis much 
esteemed, had au excellent business, and got 
tlirough his varied duties without difficulty.' We 
happen to know why he contemplated taking this ■ 
extreme step. One of his reasons was that hi.s ! 
numerous family were growing up, and the settling 
of them in life might become a source of per- 
plexity. But a more serious reason consisted 
in an alarming bronchial affection, and he felt 
that if he tried to encounter a repetition of 
Aviuters in Great Britain, his doom avouM speedily 
be the churchyard. For safety, a Avarmcr and 
more equable climate was necessary. Moved by 
these considerations, Mr Bathgate gave up all 


his appointments, disposed of his property, and 
honoured Avith testimonials of public respect and 
remembrance, shipped himself off Avith his wife 
and family to New Zealand. 

This was in 1863, at Avhich time, as a British 
colony, New Zealand was still in its infancy. We, 
in fact, remember the commencement of it in 
1840, under the auspices of the New Zealand 
Association, of which Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
Avas the moving spirit, Wakefield’s notion was to 
found settlements of a temptingly denominational 
character. One, to be called Canterbury, with 
Christchurch as its capital, was to be specially 
a home for members of the Church of England. 
Another, designated Otago, with New Edinburgh 
as its capital, Avas to be set aside for Scottish 
I’resbytcrians. Possibly, the scheme aa'us of ser- 
vice at the outset in attracting settlers. A pro- 
spectus having fallen into our hands, we felt an 
objection to the name NeAV Edinburgh. Indeed, 
we dislike all names of places Avitli the word 
‘ Ncav,’ such as New York, New Orleans, and so 
on. The term New Zealand, AA’hich like others 
of its kind sheAA's Aveakness of invention, is par- 
ticularly senseless and objectionable. With this 
opinion, we suggested in a letter to the Editor 
of a New Zealand journal, published in London, 
that for the name New Edinburgh might advan- 
tageously be substituted the term Dunedin, Avhich 
is the Celtic name for Edinburgh. The sugges- 
tion AA’as embraced by the Ncav Zealand Associa- 
tion, and hence Dunedin became the accepted 
name for the capital of the proAunce of Otago. 
Dunedin, to Avhich, from the incident mentioned, 
we entertain someAvhnt the feelings of a god- 
father, Avas the port to which our friend Mr 
Bathgate was IaoiukI ; and after some professional 
changes, he h:us been appointed a judge in this 
part of the colony. 

As for New Zealand generally, the denomina- 
tional characteristics have long since v'anished, and 
so have the separate provincial jurisdictions. The » r 
Avhole colony is under a central government at 
Wellington ; the country at large possessing free 
county and burghal administrations. The law of 
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, Ej^ni, mib some modifications, is uaiversally 
established, and u well administered by judges 
and magistrates in TOCioas quartern There is no 
Church established by statute; but there is a 
profusion of self-supporting churches of differeut 
denominations, and all exist iu harmony with each 
other. There is a system of elementary and 
secondary education under the direction of an 
Education Department, as effective and successful 
as that in the United Kingdom, 

Sixteen years have elapsed since our friend 
voyaged fourteen thousand miles across the ocean 
in search of a new home. Once more, to general 
delight, he visits his old haunts on the Tweed, 
being absent on leave for a year, and designs to | 
deliver some popular lectures on New Zealand os i 
a field for emigration. Of his private affairs wo I 
say nothing, further than that with chihlren and ' 
grandchildren his surroundings are quite patri- 
archaL The real interest iu his reappearance 
consists in our procuring thoroughly trustworthy 
information concerning the country of his adop- ' 
tiou, now eagerly inquired after by persons who | 
think of bettering their circumntauces by emigra- 
tion. On tliis topic we propose to offer the follow- 
ing particulars, gathered from conversations w'ith 
Judge Bathgate, and firom a perusal of his lectures 
on the subject.* 

Situated in the southern Pacific, the New 
Zealand islaud-s, three iu number, enjoy a remark- 
ably fine and salubrious climate, without extremes , 
of heat or cold. While Canada is under suow for 
several months in the year, and parts of Australia ' 
are scorched with, droughts and hot winds, New 
Zk-aland is green, fertile, and beautiful all the year 
round, with but a small difference iu temperature 
between summer and winter. The circumstance 
that few places in New Zeai.uid are more than a 
hundred miles iroin the sea, must also be beuelicial. 
Some parts of the coast are indented with pictu- j 
resque sounds or fiords, such as are seen in Norway 
and the west coast of Scotland. There are ranges ' 
of lofty mountains, from which flow refreshing 
rivers, that are sometimes in high flood, but never 
run dry. Much of the unimproved laud is covered ' 
with, nabuxol fern, wliich is a good indication of ^ 
a cai>acity to produce heavy grain crops. When 
reached by the early settlers, thirty-nine years ago, i 
New Zealand was inhabited by scattered tubes of 
Maoris, with whom there was some troulile ; but | 
by judicious arrangements there are no longer i 
dissensions on this score. The entire number of' 
colonists is now four hundred and fourteen thou- ^ 
sand four hundred and twelve, against forty-five 
thousand Maoris, and these aro chiefly in the 
Northern Island, there being only nineteen huii- 1 
dred widely scattered in the Middle Ihhmd. 
Since the imperial government withdrew the | 
troops ten years ago, the people of New Zca- 

* The Lectures are preparing for delivery in dilferent 
plaosp, and will thereafter 1>e published. Judge Bath- 


gate’s present address is ‘ Peebles.’ 


land have been taught self-reliano^ and are now 
able to defend themselves and keep the peace by 
means of a volunteer force and body of armed 
constabulary. The true peace-makers, however, 
are roads, railways, and the spread of civilised 
usages. 

‘No one,’ says Mr Bathgate, ‘ who thinks of 
New Zealand either as a field foV investment or 
for settlement ought to look upon the Maori 
element os deserving the least consideration, farther 
than this, that the land which could produce aud 
maintaiu so noble and hamlsomo a race as the 
Maoris undoubtedly are, must be admirably 
adapted for the support of a population having 
capital and skill to turn its I'esources to satisfactory 
account. I have often seen at Guvermuent House 
elegantly dresseil Maori belles going through the 
figures of a set of quadrilles with as much grace 
aud appreciation as their fairer vis-d-vis. The 
dusky matrons, wives of chiefs richly and fashion- 
ably dressed, but with tattooed lip.s, would cluster 
round their lithe aud hanrlsome daughters, and 
view their performance with intense and admiring 
interest. One of these girls was uickuamed Grace 
Darling, from her having ou one occasion swum 
out to a wreck and rescued two men. Many of 
the Maoris have let their lamLs, live iu aflliieuce, 
some of them keeping their carriages. A silent 
change is going on, which will gradually assimilate 
both races and habits of thought. In the mean- 
time old tastes will occasionally crop up. A chief 
being strongly urged to drain a sliallow lake on 
his land, asked the reason why. He was told 
that the laud would keep so many sheep if im- 
proved. “Who,” he rejilied, “would care, for 
mutton w'heu they could get eels ?”’ 

Wellington, the seat of goverument, is situated 
ou a point of laud at the south extremity ol the 
Noith Island, near a strait of five-aud-twi'iily 
miles wide, which divides it from the .Middle 
J^Llnd. In the North Island are extensive M'ttle- 
luents, with guod-si/.cd towns, one of these being 
Auckland, wdiiidi has ettained considerabh' com- 
mercial importance. On the east side of this 
Northern Inland are some wide-s\veej)ing hay-*, 
the l>av of Plenty and Hawke’s Bav being ]terh;ips 
bert kuow'ii, A riMiduit in this quarter, the Uev-. 

.1, Berry, &ayy of the dimate : ‘iu my own garden 
iu Napier, Hawke’s Bav, my geraniums, fuchsias, 
heliotiopes, &c. flowen d the whole of the winter iu 
the ojieii air, .uid from my fig-trees I gathiwed two 
heavy fully rijiened crojis in one year. An English 
farmer finds it difficult to realise how little is 
needed to farm in such a climate. Horses, sheep, 
and Ctittle live iu the open air all the year round 
111 five-sixths of New Zealand.’ Christchurch is 
situated on the east side of the Middle Island ; and 
further ou lies Ot.igo, with its harbour, called Port 
Chalmers, leading to Dunedin, iu the forty-fifth 
degree of .south latitude — an exceedingly good 
latitude to live iu ; for it is ton degrees nearer the 
equator than Edinburgh, and is as joyous as the 
more pleasant parts of Erance. 

Mr Bathgate, who finally dropped down on this 
agreeable iatitade, and has travelled about all 
round for a few hundred miles, is in raptare.s with 
the climate of part of Otago, even although it does , 
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not groir fig» ttod oiratiges fike that of Hawke's 
Bay. Hore la what he says : * A hundred years 
ago Captain Cook observed that when he put into 
one of the sounds of the Middle Island to refit, 
almost the entire crew wore affected with scurvy. , 
In fourteen days they were all restored to healtL 
As regards personal experience ; when in the old I 
country a winter aiever elapsed without a touch of 
bronchitis, or as it was called taking a bad cold. 
During sixteen years’ residence in the colony, I 
have enjoyed excellent health. For the last six 
years while occupying my present judicial position, 
with a large amount of liard work — there being on 
an average three thousand five hundred civil cases 
disposed of yearly, many of those most important 
and intricate — I have never been a day absent 
from illness. The same good health lias prevailed 
in my large familj', eleven of them resicliug with 
me, or settled in the neiglibourliood. I am there- 
fore fully justified in cxpr(*ssing my confideut 
belief that New Zealaud is one of the healthiest 
countries known. Travellers from the adjoining 
colonies, where the same high conditions in regard 
to health do not exist, are luvaruhly struck with 
the ruddy complexions and vigorous liealthful 
look of the cliililreu in Diuicilin. 1( is so oliserv- 
uble, that in a family nliere tiie elder members 
are born in Victoria, a iiiaiked difference in favour 
of tin* (hildreu born in Dunedin can be observed, 
Tlie healthful character of the New Zealand 
climate i‘< partly owing to the clear elastic atiuo- 
8i)hen>. the evaporative power and the rainfall 
being nicely bal meed ; to an absence of extremes 
of either beat or cold ; to an abundance of running 
waiter, without j'estileutial sw'amps ; and to the 
lool relieshitig nights e\eu in the height of 
summer.’ 

ill con Veiling with .Tiidgo Bathgate, he men- 
tions the (urious fait, tlial, a ' arising from the 
bnojancy and miblnefs of tlu climate, the iluldien 
1)01 n in New ZcaLm I do not seem to shew the 
eiaving for ‘■timul^iits that is apt to he denioii- 
stvatisl in the nntheiu countries of Kuroiic. 
Among them, generally, he siys, there Ls a marked 
ahsenee of a t.iste for alcoholic liipior*'. They do 
not need artificial exhilaration. He lias seen large 
numbers of these Now' Zealand youths collecteil 
on festive occa.sions, and they never thought of 
till' indulgeu es that with us form part of the 
common routine. The idea is suggested that the 
appetite for uitoxicatiiig ilriuks in the old country 
may he as iiuuhdue to the deju-e.sing nature of 
the elimate as to mischievous s(,( i.il influences. At 
anyrate, there is a satisfaction in knowing tint 
with exceptions arising from .special causes, there ' 
is now growing rij) a rohnst English race at the 
antniodes free from the degrading vices that are 
a constant and increasing reproach to our com- 
munity. 

In Ills lectures, .fudge Bathgate states that in 
New Zealand there is the .same healthy conditions 
in animal life, lie says : ‘Among sheep, disea^es 
arc almost unknown. Horses, cattle, poultry, all 
thrive amazingly. Imported birds and qna<lru- 
peils increase at an unprecedented rate. Starlings, 
introduced only a few years ago, are now found 
very numerons. Hares and game-birds are abun- 
dant. Babbits have multiplied on some runs so 
as to be a pest ; luit the ow'uers have in sovoral 
instances subdivided their estates into mall 
farms and sold them to settlers, by whoi'i the 


jfabbits are easily and fireely extirpated. Oom- 
bined with the healthiness of animals deemed vtdti« 
able by the s^oultoriat, there is a total absence of 
Boxioos wild beasts and reptiles. Surveyors and 
early settlers could encounter tent-life for nunu ths 
with impunity. New Zealand maintains the same 
pre-eminence in other branches of vital statistics, 
it stands first in. order among the Australian 
colonies, and much before the United Kingdom, in 
birth-rate. The excess of births over deaths is 
higher than in any of the Australian colonies.’ 

Such is the general prosperity of New Zealand, 
that alre^y among the Australasian colonies, it 
stands third in point of production. It annually 
exports wool to the value of about four million 
pounds ; the principal export of the article being 
to London. Of gold, its exports in 1877 amounted 
to L. 1,476,31 2. Of agricultural products, princi- 
pally wheat and oats, its exports reacheil the sum 
of L.443,721- The export of wheat is largely on 
the increase. ‘ The climate in South Canterbury 
and the adjoining part of Otago is proved to ha 
specially adapted for the growth of cereals. A crop 
01 sixty buihels of wheat to the acre is not uncom- 
mon. Ninety bushels of oat« to the acre have been 
reaped. The average is about thirty-two bushels 
per annum, which average production is double 
that of New South Wales and Victoria, and three 
times that of Soutli Australia. In point of return, 
it is far before European countries, excepting 
Denmark and Holland, which are almo.st eqiiaL 
The nearness to the sea, and the excess in fertility 
compared with other grain-producing countries, 
do far more than compensate for the distance of 
the colony from the English market. Wheat 
grown in New Zealand ten miles from a harbour, 
can be placed in ijondon at an average freight of 
a shilling and eightpence a bushel. With wheat as 
low in price in London as forty-live shillings per 
quarter, the New Zealand grower would receive a 
return of six pounds per acre, which after deduct- 
ing three pounds as the expense of cultivation, 
would leave a clear jirofit of three pounds per 
acre. These favourable circuiustauces will enable 
the New Zealand farmer to compete advantage- 
ously with the growers of Europe, Egypt, and the 
American continent.’ 

In different parts of New Zealand there have 
sprung up large and successful manufactories. 
t)ne timber and woodwuro factory employs seven 
hundred hands. This species of manufacture is 
facilitated by the most improved Aiuerioaa machi- 
nery. Dooi s and window-sashes, as well as expen- 
sive furniture, are rapidly becoming articles of 
export. An agiiculturul implement manufactory 
in Dunedin made and sold last year eleven hun- 
ilred double-furrow ploughs, three hundred and. 
fifty reaping-machines, two hundred and eighty 
farm-drays, be.side'' harrow.s, rollers, and a host of 
small articles. The establishment employs one 
hundred and seventy-fix e liauds, mostly at high 
wages. The rcabon xvliy double-furrow ploughs arc 
used is because the soil ‘is so easily turned over that 
a plough can execute two furrows at once. Car- 
riages are now produced in Dunedin of as elegant ' 
xvorkmanship and finish as anything in Longacre. 
And why not f English artisans have carried 
their skill to the other end of the world. At a 
xvoollou factory set up ten miles from Dunedin, 
first-class tweeds, blankets, sha’vjls, and hosiery are 
produced. A hundred and fifty hands are employed j 
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HtB iragsB of fmh yav^ig ta«n tanging from ten 
to thiri^ Bbiilinga ft weeJf, boys from ten to fifteen 
sbillings, and from thirty-six shillings to 
seventy ahillingB. A capital of seventy thousand 
grinds is invaijited, yielding a profit of ten per cent 
The demand for goods is larger than the sujiply. 
In the iron-ttade there are tlourishing concerns, 
producing the machinery of flonr-mills, flax-mills, 
oatmeal mills, paper-mills, land and inaiine 
steam-engines, bridges, and so forth. Besides 
miscellaneous manufactories, there arc now twelve 
printing-offices in Dunedin, which employ over 
tWe hundred hands, Tliere is a large army of 
newspaper runners, by whom the daily journals 
are delivered from door to door. 

New Zealand abounds in mineral wealth. 
Besides gold, almost every variety of iron ore 
has been discovered, and only needs to be dug 
and worked to advantage. The colony may be 
said to be one vast coal-ticld. In seven collieries 
in the neighbourhood of Dunedin, about two hun- 
dred and fifty men are employed, jmtting out 
upwards of fifty thousand tons annually, whitli 
sells in town at thirteen shillings a ton. This 
industry is extending raiuilly. lu the abundance 
of coal and iron alone, there lie the elements of 
prodigious prosperity. Eleven hundred miles of 
railway have Iveu opened in the colony. All the 
lines are of three Icet six inches gauge, which is 
exceedingly suitable for a young country. C'ai*- 
riages for the Hues arc now built in the colony. 
The locomotives are imported from the United 
States, Ameiicau makers, as it seems, bt'ing more 
flexible in meeting orders of a special kind than 
English manufacturers. 

Whatever be the inducements held out for 
manufacturing and commercial industry in New ' 
Zealand, they are greatly exceeded by enterprise 
in the acquisition ol laud and in agTicultural pur- 
suits. On this account, Judge Bathgate addresses 
himself principally to cajutali'^ts and farmers, lie 
points out that there is no idle class in the colony. 
All are actively emi»loyed in some kind of useful 
industry. AVe post[)one to a second article the 
arrangements respecting the j)urchahe and working 
of lauds, and meanwhile only say that by exercis- 
ing prudence in accpiiring lands by ready-money 
payments, or by postponed annual payments ovt-r 
a space of ten years, a young agriculturist will 
be able to set himself up as a projirietor of 
freehold estate at an outlay equivalent to the 
capital required for stocking and working a iarm 
in the old country, for which he would liave to 
pay an annual rent, and find himself as landless 
at the end of his lease as at the beginning. 
Some large land-holders are willing to sell farms 
on postponed terms, extending up to twenty- (ive 
years. New Zealand, therefore, i.s peculiarly 
adapted as a home lor those who wish to l.irm 
their own lands. No doubt, labour is dearer in 
New Poland than in England or Scotland ; but 
this dearness is not felt, because there is no rout 
to pay, rates and taxes are trifling, less labour 
is necessary on account of the mildness ol winter, 
Iiorses are maintained at a small expense, and for 
a time at least, there need be comparative!}' little 
outlay for restorative.s to the lands under culture. 

In reflecting on these advantages, one is startled 
with the conviction that Great Britain, with its 
lent chargee, its hcav'y taxes and rate.s, and it>> 
sadly deteriorating climate, which now can scarcely 


be said to comprehend any regular snnuuor, has 
no chance against Now Zealand, whore the farmer 
is a gentleman, owning the land he occupies. 
Let it he understood, however, that the balance 
in favour of this flourishing colony cannot continue 
long as it is. The lands are getting speedily 
settled, and must inevitably rise to a vain© which 
will he beyond the means of jsmall capitalists. 
Those who wish to transfer themselves to this 
new field of enterprise have no time to lose. 
Following the example of* Judge Bathgate, the 
sooner they are off the better. w. c. 

THE BKAVE SWISS BOY. 

A TALK FOR THK YOlf.VG (tOVCLCOSc). 

CHAPTER VII. — THE REWARH OE I'lDECITT. 

Walter met with a friendly reception from 
General De Bougy, a brave old warrior who had 
served under Napoleon, and fought at Waterloo, 
where he had been severely wounded, and had Io.^t 
his right foot by a cannon-ball. His hair was 
gray, and his countenance weather-beaten ; but 
in sjute of iiis age and infirmities, he enjoyed 
tolerably good Jiealth, and >vas always in good- 
humour. Having from long experience become 
a keen obser ver of tho>e around him, it uus not 
long bcfoie he reeognised tlui merits of his now 
servant, to whom he .soon became as much attached 
a^ his nephew had been, 

AV.dter had been about three months in the 
Gcneiur.s service, and it seemed to all appearancf* 
as if he. was likely to become a jierm.mency 
there, when a letter arrived from Paris, the leading 
of which suddenly clmnged the customary gaii-ty 
of the old man into the ileepest gloom. 

‘Till-, is a sad alfair,’ said he to Walter, who 
happened to he in the room at the tinu'. ‘ My 
poor neidiew ! ’ 

‘Mr Lalond ? AVhat is the matter with him !' 
inrjuired Walter earne-tly. 

‘He is ill, dangerously ill, poor fellow, so the 
doctor informs me,’ replied the I Jeneral. ‘ You can 
read the letter your-self. He seem-, to eoiiiplain of 
b(ing surrounded by strangers, with no one in the 
house that lie can rely on. H‘ 1 were not i iieh an 
I old Clippie, J would go and lielj* him to tlie best 
I of niy ability ; for altlKui di he h.is led a tlioncdit- 
less, reckle.ss lilo, a more tlinroiigh-hearted geiille- 
lu.aii docs not live. Poor Adolphe !* 

‘ 1 iimsl go to liim sir,’ said Walter suddenly, 
after hastily reading tlie letter, the iieiusal of 
which liad driven all the colour from his cheeks. 

‘ You ! AVhy, it L not long since you left liiiii ; 
and what do you want to go back for ? ’ inquirctl 
the General in surprise. 

‘Cun y((U not guess sir? I must go and nurse 
him. lie must at least have one person near him 
t<5 pay him some attention.’ 

‘ if you cure for him so,’ exclaimed the General, 
‘why did you leave his service (’ 

Tins led Walter to exiiluin to the old gentle- 
man the reasons which had compelled him to give 
up his situation, and again to beg permission to 
act the part of nurse to his former master. A 
tear sjiarkled in the old inan’.s eye as the youth 
declared the attachment he had always cherished 
for Mr Lafond. ‘ Go to him then,’ said he, ‘ I 
cannot trust him to a more faithful attendant ; 
and as soon o-s I can, I will follow you, and 
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take my |>laoe with jou fay his bedeide. hior 
Adolphe? Had he only possessed firmness of 
character and avoided had company, he might 
have been irell and strong to-day. But his 
nnhappy weakness has farouj^t him to the grave 
before his time, in spite of all my warnings and 
entreaties. As he has sowed, so mast he rem 
Ah ! Walter, hit fate is a terrible proof of tlio 
consequences of evil habits. But all regrets are ' 
useless now. Let us .lose no time in giving him 
what little help we can.’ 

Making all the necessary preparations for tlic 
journey without a moment’s delay, Walter soon 
readied Paris. When he entered the chamber of 
Mr Lafond, he was shocked at the change which 
a few shoit months had made in his appear- 
ance. It was evident that the doctor had rather 
disguiseil than exaggerated the danger he was in. 
The sunken eyes and w’ithered face shewed only 
too plainly that the space of time allotted to him 
on earth was but short. Walter sank on his knees 
by the bedside, and taking the ])iile and wasted 
hand in his, breathed a prayer that (»od might 
see lit to deal mercifully’ with a life yet so voung ; 
while the invalid smiled faintly and stroked the 
cheek of his faithful attendant. 

‘Hear Walter, how good of you to come back,’ 
murmured the invalid. ‘I thought you ivould 
not leave me to die alone. I feared that your 
prediction would prove true, and thcTcfore 1 did 
not wish you to go home. I wanted to have a 
true friend with me at the last moment, which I 
feel cuuuut be far oil' now.’ 

The mountaineer was too overpowered with 
grief to make any reply’. He tried to utter some 
words of hope and eucoiir.igement ; but his heart 
sank within him, .and he felt that the physician’s 
prediction hail been only ton true. 

‘ Too late !’ uhisperod tin tying man, motioning 
Waller to a se.it. *I am dying, because 1 hatl 
not the decision and resolution of character to 
control my evil i'j'>sions. But do not let us speak 
any more on that subject, lor my fate is settled, 
and cannot be alien il now.’ 

’I'lie faithful Switzer saw that ^Ir Lafond too 
well knew the critical condition he was in to be 
deceived by any false hopes, and he therefore did 
everything in his power to make the last day’s of 
the (lying -uan as Irec from pain and discomfort as 
jiossible. Who could tell what might be the oll'ect, 
even at so lute a period, of careful musing ami 
devoted atteutiou ? But all his thoughtful and 
loving care seemed in vain. 

‘ Tlie end is coming,’ saiil the invalid one even- 
ing as the glow ing rays of the evening sun ' 
sUeamed into his apartment. ‘ 1 shall never more ; 
look upon yonder glorious sun, or hear the gay ' 
Binging of the birds. I have something to say to j 
you, AValtcr, before I go. Do you see that black 
cabinet in the corner ? I bequeath it to you with 
everything it contains, and hope w'ith all my heart 
that it will help you on in the woi-ld as you 
(le.serve. Here is the key of my desk, in which 
you will find my will, which confirms you in the 
possession of the cabinet and all its contents. And 
now, give me your hand, dear boy. Let mo look 
once more upon your honest face. May heaven 
bless you for all your kindness and devotion ! 
I’arewell ! ’ 

Walter bent over the face of the dyuig man 
and looked at him with deep emotion, lie smiled 


and ifioaed Jbin ayes ; but after lying in ^ quiet 
elumfaer fijr about an hour, he awoke with a 
spasm ; his head fell back, and the hapless victim 
^ed in the arms of his faithful servant. 

The long hours of the night were passed fay 
Walter in weeping and prayer beside the corpse 
of the master to whose kindness he had owed so 
much ; but when morning dawned, he roused 
himself from his grief, and gave the direc- 
tions that were neoessaiy under the melancholy 
circumstances. It was a great relief to him 
that General De Bougy arrived towards' evening 
to pay the last honours to his deceased nephew. 
Two days afterwards the funeral took place; 
and as the mcfrtal remains were deposited in 
the family grave, Walter’s tears flowed afresh as 
he thought of the many proofs of friendship he 
had received from his departed master. 

A day or two afterwards he was awakened from 
bis sorrow by news from lioiue. The letter was 
from neighbour Frieshardt, who again thanked 
him for the money he had received for the sale 
of the cattle, praised him for the faithfulness and 
ability with which lie had managed the business ; 
and then went on to speak of Walter’s father. 

‘ The old man,’ he wrote, ‘ is in good health, but 
be feebs lonely, and longs for you to come back. 
“ If Watty only were here, 1 should feel quite 
young again,” he has said to me a hundred times, 
lie sends you his love ; and Seppi, who is still 
with me, and is now a faithful servant, docs the 
same. So good-bye, Walter. I think you now 
know what you had better do.’ 

‘ Yes ; there ’s no doubt about that,’ said Walter, 
after he had with consider.ible trouble got to the 
end of the letter. ‘1 must go back to my mouii- 
taiu home, and keep my jioor old father company. 
There is nothing more to keep me here.’ 

Without further delay he ha«tened to the 
General, shewed him the letter, and told him he 
had decided to leave Baris and return home. 

‘Nonsense, Walter!’ growled the old gentleman, 

‘ Am I to lose you as well .as my nephew, the only 
relative 1 had in the worlJ I I won’t hear a word 
of it.’ 

But the thought of his father’s lonely and help- 
less situation had made such a deep impression on 
Walter’s heart and stirred up such a homc-sick- 
nc^s, that he held to his resolution. ‘ 51y old 
lather wants me back sir,’ said he, ‘and you mu.st 
allow me to go.’ 

The General used all his powers of ]>ersiiasion ; 
promised to regard the young mountaineer as his 
own sou ; but it was all of no use. Walter spoke 
.so earnestly of his father’s solitary home, and the 
desire he felt to see his native mounlaiiis once 
more, that the old gentleman had to reconcile 
liimself to iiarting with him. ‘Go lionie then,’ 
said he. ‘When the voice of Duty calls, it is 
sinful to re.sist. But before you go, w’e must open, 
mv nephew’s will. It will surprise me very much 
if 'there is nothing in it of impoitunce to you.’ 
Unlocking the desk, the will was found sealed up 
as it hud been left by Mr Lafond. After opening it, 
the General read the document carefully through* 
and laid it down oii the table with an expression 
of disappointment. ‘ Poor fellow ! ’ he exclaimed. 

‘ Death must have surprised him loo suddenly, 
Walter, or he would certainly have left you a 
larger legacy. This is all he says about you : “To 
Walter Hinsel, my faithful dud devoted servant, 
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I bequeath the black cabinet in my bedroom with 
all its contents, and thank him sincerely lor all 
bis attention to me” That is the whole of it. 
But never mind, my young friend ; the old General 
is still alive, and he will make good all that his 
nenhew has Icn^otten.’ 

Walter shodk his head. * Thanks a thous^d 
tamm dear sir, but indeed I tvish for nothing. 

: J% feet will caTiy me to my native valley,; and 
ueme I am thera I aan easily earn my living. I 
iShteesay there will be some little keepsake in the 
-ifahinet that I can take in memo:i^ my pom: 
master, and I want nothing more.* 

* Then search the cabinet at once. Where is the 
key?’ 

* Here,’ said Walter, taking it from his pocket 
* Mr Lafond gave me the cabinet shortly before his 
death, and handed me the key at the same time.’ 

‘And have you never thought of opening it to 
see what it contained ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Walter. ‘It did not occur to me 
to do sa jBut I will go and see now.’ With these 
words he left the room, and went up to the apart- 
ment where the piece of furniture stood. In the 
yarions drawers were found the watch, rings, and 
jewellery h\3 master had been accustomed to 
wear. As he viewed these tokens of regard, his 
eyes were bedewed with melancholy gratitude. 
Carefully placing the jewellery in a little box, he 
was about to close the cabinet again, when his 
eye fell upon a drawer which he had omitted to 
open. Here, to his infinite surprise, he found a 
packet with tlie inscription in his late master’s 
handwriting, ‘ The Reward of FiDELrxr,’ which 
on opening, he found to contain bank-notes for 
one hundred thousand francs ! 

‘Well, what have you found?’ inquired the 
General eagerly, when the half-bewildered youtii 
returned. 

‘ This watch and jewellery, and a packet of 
bank-notes,’ replied Walter, laying them on the 
table. 

‘ One hundred thousand francs ! ’ exclaimed the 
old gentleman. ‘That is something worth having. 
Why, that will be a fortune to you ; and I am 
now sorry that I did my nephew the injustice 
to think he had forgotten you. I wish you joy 
with all my lieart !’ 

‘ For what do you wish me joy sir ?’ 

‘ For what ? For the money,' said the General 
in surprise. 

‘But that is not for me,’ said the Switzer, 
shaking his head. ‘ This •watch and the jewellery 
I will keep as long as I live, in memory of my 
good master ; but the money must have been left 
there by mistake, and I should feel like a thief if 
I were to take any of it’ 

The old General opened his eyes as wdde as he 
could, and stared in astonishment at the simplicity 
uf the youth. ‘ I ’m afraid you are out of your 
mind,’ said he. ‘ The ■will says, “ the black cabinet 
with all its contents.” The bank-notes were in it, 
and of course they are yours.’ | 


‘ And vet, it must be a mistake.’ 

‘ But 1 tell you it is no mistake, 


. ‘ But 1 tell you it is no mistake,’ exclaimed the 
General impatiently. ‘Look at the inscription, 
“The Reward of Fidelity 1” To whom should 
that apply but to you 1 Put the money in your 
pocket, Walter, and let ns have no more absurd 
doubts ibout iv 

Butdhe yonng man persisted in his refusal, and 


I pushed the packet away from him. ‘ It is too 
much,’ said he ; ‘I cannot think of rubbing you 
of such a large sum.’ 

‘ Robbing me 1 ’ ejaculaled the Geneml. ‘ Why, 
the idea, my good fellow, is preposteruus ! You 
will rob no one but yourself if you refuse the 
windfall I insist upon jrour taking the money.’ 

‘No sir. I cannot bring myself to think of it 
Mr Lafond can never have intended to give me 
finch a large anm. It is quite impossible ! ’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said the Genera^ gxeatliy touched 
by such eingalor unselfiehnesfi, ' I must settle the 
business. It you won’t take the money, I will 
take you. From this day, Walter, ym are my 
son ! Come to my heart. Old as it is, it beats 
warmly for fidelity and honesty. Thanks to God 
that He has given me such a son in my lonely old 
age!’ 

Walter stood as if rooted to the spot Bat tlie 
old man drew him to his breast and embraced him 
warmly, tiU both found relief for their feelings in 
tears. 

* But my father !’ stammered the young man at 
last ‘ My father is all alone at home !’ 

‘ Oh, we will start off to him at once, bag and 
baggage!’ exclaimed the General. *I know your 
Fatherland well, and shall very soon feel myself 
more at home there than I am in France, where 
there is nut a creature left to care for me. Yes, 
Walter, we w'ill go to the glorious Bernese Ober- 
laiid, and buy ground, and Jjuild a house, within 
view of your noble mountiins, and live there 
with your father ! ITe shall have cattle and goats 
to cheer his lieart in liis old age, and we will 
lead a happy life together as long as Go<l spares 
ns ! I kui.tw you would not feel comfortable here, 
so let us make up our minds, and start lur the 
mountains as soon as we can.’ 

Walter in his happiness could scarcely believe 
bis ears, and Ihouglit the whole a splendid dream. 
But he soon found the reality. The General sold 
hi.s jiroperty in Franco, and departed with his 
adopted son* to Switzerlaml, whhre he carried out 
the intention he had so suddenly forim-d. Old 
Toni Ilirzel renewed his youth when he had his 
son once more, beside him, and he and tlie 
General soon became fast fii iuis. A year had 
scarcely passed ere a beautib;] liuuse was built near 
Meyringon, and furnishe.l w'itli every (lomfort ; 
while an amjdo garden surrounded by meadows, 
in which cows and oxen fed, added to the beauty 
of the scene. Walter’s dream had become a 
reality ; and everything around him was so much 
better than he had ever dared to hope, that his 
heart overfiowcil with gratitude to God, and to the 
benefactor who had done so much for him. 

Nor was this prosperity undeserved. Walter 
had not spent his time in idleness and sloth. 
He knew that the diligent hand niaketh its 
owner rich, and he managed the land with so 
much energy and skill, that he soon became 
renowned as one of the best farmers in the 
Oberlund. The General and Toni assisted him 
with their counsel and help as far as they were 
able ; and the old soldier soon experienced the 
beneficial influence of an active outdoor life and 
the change of air and scene. His pale cheeks 
grew once more ruddy with health, and he soon 
grew so active, that he even forgot that his right | 
foot lay buried on the field of Waterloo. 

Thus the little family lived in happiness, enjoy- j 
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, lookiUf out on ua immense atlas the name 

fil soBM i^elling of which has 

hehn its being incoiv 

and racks his 

hndha ore* the meaning of phrases made 
I m^retettiein^ h^ passage throagh a varie^ of 
[ ecmihieiital telegraph offices with clerks of all 
I His skill in expanding curtly (owing 

to the immense cost) telegraphed news, from the 
Other end of the globe, is in constant requisition ; 
he it a standing gazetteer and a court newsman as 
well, his geographical knowledge and his acquaint- 
aaceahip with the leading politicians and emi- 
nent personages of the world being about equally 
required. In tlie intervals that occur between the 
arrival of telegrams, this fourth gentleman is 
whiling away his time by reading a huge pile of 
flimsy, giving accounts of suicides by hanging, 
drowning, poisoning, and other means — of which 
a laige number take place daily in London, only 
tlie most interesting of which, however, are pub- 
lished — of attempted suicides, of accidents of every 
conceivable kind, and of alleged mysterious occur- 
rences which the fertile brain of the impecunious 
penny-a-liner endeavours to palm off on the wary 
and suspicious sub-editor and bis astute assistants. 

But what is the chief sub-editor about during 
all this time ? He is busily engaged in throwing 
‘ copy ’ away. As the news conies in, he hastily 
glances over it, and that which at the first sight 
appears to his practised eye unfit for publication 
is immediately, to use a technical expression, 
‘basketed.’ That which ho thinks may yield 
some readable matter is accumulated into a 
little heap, to be lifted by the first assistant dis- 
engaged. Then as the revised ‘copy’ leaves the 
hands of the assistant, the chief sub-editor again 
looks over it, to ascertain whether, in his judgment, 
the whole or some part of tho particular matter 
may not indeed be worth publishing, or whether 
the assistant may not have allowed some inju- 
dicious sentiment or libellous expression to escape 
bis attention. The principal generally writes the 
summary of the foreign news, and is particularly 
attentive to the titles given to the various para- 
graphs, telegrams, reports, and so forth, as well as 
to the arrangement and disposition of the news 
into articles of so many paragraphs, the promi- 
nence to be given to the article in tlie paper, 
and as to wdiether particular news shall be given 
in the form of a paragraph, or as a separate article 
with an imposing heading, and whether the type 
shall be minion, leaded minion, or bourgeois. 

Thus the night wears away, and hal l-past one a.m. 
is reached without much cessation in the amount 
of silent progressive work in the sub-editorial room. 
Then there is a great and sudden falling off, and 
by two o’clock 'the assistants are generally dis- 
missed, the chief remaining another half-hour to 
see the paper ‘to bed;’ that is, to ascertain that 
the foreman printer has carried out all his instruc- 
tions, and to see that no hitch occurs at the last 
moment. During the night, this important func- 
tionary has had interviews with the Editor himself 
and foreman printer as to the number of columns 
in leading articles, specially ordered articles on 
general topics, literary , reviews, or letters from 
correspondents, which the Editor intends to print ; 
and as to the number of columns out of the total 
extent of the paper which the printer has in type 
at a Bjtecitied hour. ‘■Thus the amount of ‘ copy ’ 


required is reflated with an a<^ui»cy, often 
calcnlated to a line ! 

The sub-editor’s peoeefiil routine is fo rjuently 
intermpted by importunate Tisitoisb iTiiia man 
wants to know whether the report of a secret 
meeting of the International Society would be 
aocepti^le ; and that person whether he could have 
a letter inserted in next day’s iwtte Viewing how 
badly he had been treated by the magistrate at « 
district police court, who fined only a few 
shillings, a cabman by whom*' ho had been grossly 
insult^. Then a tradesman’s assistant will call 
to see if ho cannot, under the guise of giving the 
public information respecting a wonderful new 
invention, obtain the assistance of the newspaper 
in puffing his master’s wares. A critical ques- 
tion will sometimes arise os. to whether some 
special intelligence ought or ought not to be 
inserted, and a grave conclave of all in charge of 
the journalistic department of the paper is then 
held. And thus the night wears away — the paper 
is at length out of the hands of the literary staff, 
stereotyped, and got to press ; and tho tired sub- 
editor trudges borne to enjoy his well-earned rest. 
And if his home be at some distance, say in tho 
.suburbs of London, his head may be hardly laid 
on the pillow ere the first batch of printed slieets 
is issuing from the office, or perhaps on its way 
north or south by rail. 

The typical sub-editor is a man of largo journal- 
istic experience, and generally between forty and 
fifty years of age. lie is not ordinarily one of 
your press Bohemians, but quiet, severe, and 
respectable. His work is of an e.vhaustive nature, 
and it quickly ages him ; yet the necessities of 
his position requiring a constant attention to his 
health, he not uncommfinly reaches a green old 
age, and may be met with in a suburban retire- 
ment living upon the savings of his more vigorous 
years. 

ALPINE FLOWERS AND BIRDS. 

Tueue is no grander 8])ectacle than sunrise in the 
Al]>s. The atmosphere is so perfectly clear, that 
distant objects seem close at hand, only too soon 
to be obscured in the haze produced l>y the hotter 
rays of tlie noonday sun, ily first view of this 
great awakening of Nature was from the summit 
of one of the .Jura peaks about three o’clock on 
a May morning. The sky assumed the deepest 
violet hue ; and as the sun rose behind it, the edges 
of the clouds were .streaked with golden and 
scarlet rays. Then, as with a joyful bound, llie 
orb of day burst forth on the horizon, and all 
Nature seemed to be hymning its morning song of 
praise. Far away, rose one pure virgin peak O'f 
stainless snow against the azure sky; it was the 
summit of Mont Blanc, a hundred miles distant. 
Ima.gination might easily picture it as the pinnacle 
of some celestial city. 

We can scarcely w’onder, when this god of the 
sky clothes himself wdth his sparkling rolie and 
golden crown, that heathen nations made him 
their first object of worship. The early inhabit- 
ants of Switzerland sang hymns of triumph at the 
break of da}'. Then fire became the symbol, and 
the shepherds on the Alpine slopes believed they 
could bring their god down to earth by collecting 
a handful of dried leaves and rubbing two pieces 
of wood together. The red spark was kindled, the 
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ton^e of flam 0 broke fl}rth, and tJlen they bron^ht 
theif offeringH to propitiate a being eo powerfoi 
Milk, butter, and aweet-emelling herbs were poured 
into it Happy indeed was it when nations were 
satisfied with these i^mple oflerings, and did not 
demand hecatombs of cattle or the olood of men 
for their deities. Belies of such superstitions are 
to be found even in this eidightoned age ; when a 
fire bursts out in a Swiss ch&let, the shepherd may 
be seen with a sntall cap of milk in his hand, 
slowly pouring it drop by drop into the devouring 
element. 

To return to that daybreak scene in the Jura. 
The snow had not yet melted on the roadside ; 
but over the white surface and beneath the pine- 
w'oode, thousands of crocuses and other spring 
flowers of varied hue raised their lovely chalices, 
content to adorn that lonely height, where the 
steps of man so seldom trod. To the lover of 
hotany, not the least attraction of ‘the play- 
ground of Europe ’ lies in its Alpine plants. Those 
travellers who cati visit Switzerland about the 
month of June have their reward in the wonderful 
profusion and variety of the tapestried pastures. 
A month later, I was wandering over the slopes 
of the Vul des Ormonds, gathering cluster after 
cluster of flowers, drinking in the sweet air, listen- 
ing to the hells of the cattle, and admiring the 
rich brown of the j)ictures'|ue wooden chalets of 
Sopey ; ■whilst above all towcived the peaks of the 
Diahiercts, then covered with snow, soon to be 
melted under the July sun. 

Here were acres of the beautiful white narcissus, 
beloved of the gods, Avith its powerful scent, so 
dangerous to the nerves, tiiat for this reason it was 
consecrated to the Furies, Avho stupefied w’ith its 
odour those AA'ho had incurred their vengeance. ^ 
Tlic comiuonest of this class, which we, know well 
us 

The daffodils 

That conic biffo’ o the swallow dares, and slake 

The winds ot ik^rch with beauty, 

were over ; but the smaller kind, sometimes called 
Lent lilies, might occasionally be found. Tliere 
were large patches so brilliantly blue with the 
small gentian that the grass could scarcely be 
seen; this was the (!. verna, a star of about half an | 
inch across, w'ith a pure W'hitu eye ; even more j 
beautiful than the grander bell, ivliich is often 
usetl for edging our gardens. The varieties of 
this class of phuits are very numerous, and few 
display so full a series of colours. It has been 
said that red, blue, yellow, and white are never 
found in the same class ; yet they are all exhibited 
here, with many compound colours. 

Though the snowdrop had only left its leaves to 
mark its habitat, yet there was the spring snow- 
flake, so easily mistaken for it, wdiich, from its 
loveliness and purity, the Swiss have dedicated to 
St Agnes, the patron saint of yonng virgins, and 
call it St Agnes’ flower. The silvery artemisia 
spreads its highly aromatic leaves, from which the 
bitter liqueur called mime d’absinthe is di.stilled. 
One variety is known by the name of the ‘old 
man,’ so gray and powdery is its appearance. In 
France it is the garde-robe, as the housewives place 
it in' their drawers to save their apparel from the 
attacks of the destructive motln Tarragon is 
another of the same genus, giving flavour to salad 
and vinegar ; and all are dedicated to Diana, the 


goddess of chastity^ and purity, from lb© appar- 
msce nf 'lb© leav©l. Tbe cardomine was fber©, 
somstimes ©aUed J&e cuckoo flowei^, as ^ is 
lonnd when Ibal Mrd nltors its wdcbme note. Jl 
was ihi^dnotd in 1629, and Is 

^scribed iii’ ©H old Imok ccdled the Paradise 
PUsmrU as beto sent to the author * by 

my ©fpeisd good ^©ad fM©«©anl©> vbo brought 
it among many otbet dainty plants from beyond 
the seas, and imparted thereof a root to me.’ Here 
is the blue chicory, and harebells richer in colour 
and variety than Scotland can shew, j aerifying the 
poet’s woi'ds : 

The harebell bright and blu^ 

That decks the dingle wild, 

In whose cerulean Blue 
Heaven’s own blest tint we vie'w j 
On days serene and mild, 

How beauteous, like an azure gem, 

She droopeth from the gracefiu stem ! 

Saxifrages are most numerous, and form a beautifol 
covering to rocks and old walls. The silvery 
margins to the leaves mark the longifolia ; and the 
mountain-climber when he sits down to his frugal 
dinner will not forget to gather the golden variety, 
so well known as the cresson de roehe, to add a 
piquant flavour to his bread. It grows at a height 
of eight thousand feet ; whilst the bryoides has 
been found above eleven thousand feet high. 
Here is the favourite of Liunmua, which he named 
tlie pink dianthus, or flower of God, with its 
delicious fragrance ; the purple aster ; countless 
hyacinths ; tall blue and white campanulas ; the 
sweet-scented yellow Alpine wallflower ; and the 
chaste and elegant wood-anemone : 

Nymph of the wood and forest glade, 
li\ thine own fair vestal robes arrayed, 

In the calm of the silent silvan bowers, 

’Tis sweet to gaze on thy drooping flowers ; 
Chaste and pure as the driven snow, 

Yet faintly tinged with a purple glow; 

Like mountain crests 
On some Alpine lieight. 

When the snow-drift rests. 

Lx the evening light 1 

One more must be added to this long list, the 
pretty CloclictU dee Alpes, its delicate stem bearing 
two bell-shaped lilac flowers, fringed at the edges, 
growing out of a tuft of round leaves like a 
shilling, axid therefore named soldanella. From 
all these let us make up our bouquet, placing round 
it the maiden-hair, the holly fern, the cystopteris, 
and numberless club-mosses and lichens, 

Eut the Jlowers are not the only attraction to the 
lover of nature. Ere the sky is coloured, or the 
light breeze announces the approach of day, the 
birds give the signal for Nature to awake. There 
are those that seldom descend lower than the snow- 
line, and love the wild and magnificent peaks. 
Such are the now rare birds the golden eagle and 
the lammergeier, only met with in the deepst 
recesses of the Tyrol. Organised for the highest 
flights, they are the true sailors of the atmosphere. 
TlTere is also the dwuca or chough, a crow of 
intensely black plumage, with a yellow beak and 
bright red claws, which loves the snowy regions. 
Those tourists who seek ’the glaciers of Monte 
Rosa and the Col du Q^ant will perhaps remember 
largo flocks of them uttering their discordant notes 
among the broken rocks and steep precipices. 




. xincBto a iizsy h«gbt in the air 

hu a chttma lir lilMma. ^11 &Mxee{^ eteei>lea, old 
l^e ;4»ttl6n»eeii^ of eastles overlooking the 
Sttolai^ ^axp fnointed adgmUei are 

#»e flactQS: for their nests. Sociable 

Iteisnile ibl air, condemned like those who 
dwelt kt the <ksert of Thebes to the most frugal 
aaad anstere food, they delight in solitude, and the 
more apace that separates them from man the more 
' m& they in their element. 

There are other interesting species which the 
Swiss naturalists describe for us. The enow bunt- 
ing, as well as the accentor, chooses the stony bare 
ground which lies between the place where vege- 
tation ceases and perpetual snow begins. Nine 
thousand feet above the sea do they seek and find 
the insects necessary for their existence ; beetles, 
butterflies, and spiders are nestled in the crags 
and clefts of the rocks, placed there by Him who 
giveth food to every living thing in due season. 

It has often been remarked by naturalists that 
the song of birds is borrowed from the sounds 
heard around. Whether that be true or not, the 
cry of a bird has often formed its name. Some 
of these have passed down to us from age to age, 
and from people to people. Take the crow as an 
instance ; in the Sanscrit we find it called kara-va, 
in Greek korax, in Gennan krahe, in Latin corvus, 
in French corbean. The imploring cry of the 
crane is expressed in many languages by its name ; 
German krane, in French grane, in Latin grus, in 
Greek gera-nos. Where is the sportsman wlio, 
when hearing that the Sanscrit name for partridge 
is titiri, would not recognise the sonnd he has so 
often he.ard in the evening ? A particular page in 
Aristotle puzzled naturalists, until the curlew’s cry 
pronounced its own name, and cleared up the 
mystery. 

One very remarkable but shy Alpine bird 
should not be omitted. When the traveller is 
passing through the pine forests he will hear a 
sonnd proceeding from their deep recesses resem- 
bling ‘ crack,’ or at some seasons ‘ ctiit.’ It is the 
nut-cracker, which feeds on the pine-cones, and 
is rarely seen. Long before other birds have begun 
to build, in March, ere the snow has melted off 
the ground under the trees, it builds its nest ; 
and instead of being noisy, it becomes silent and 
stealthy in its movements. Standing beside the 
torrent as it ruslies down over the huge boulders, 
the observer will notice ■ a conspicuous little 
bird, with throat and breast of white, darting 
arrow-like up the stream, or ])erched upon a rock. 
It is named, like its British congener, the dipper. 
Then there is the beautiful wall-creeper, with its 
ash-coloured back and breast, crimson and black 
wings, and black tail tipped with white, ranging 
to above ten thousand feet, playing on the snow- 
beds, and feeding on the scanty vegetation which 
here and there takes root among the rocks. 

Strange to say, there is an abundant supply of 
insects upon which these birds live, even in the 
most desolate regions. The Desoria or glacier 
flea thrives in a temperature seldom rising above 
the freezing-point ; they may be seen in great 
numbers in the shallow pools of water under the 
glacier stones, and when disturbed, jump abont and 
rush to the bottom, where they form an animated 
mass of black dots. Grasshoppers and beetles 
love the higher pastui'es; and many butterflies, 
very laie in En^ad, may there be collected as 


they flutter from flower to flower. Yecy iittearesting 
it is to notice the vetious examples the wemder- 
fal way in which the Greateir adapts the fmrtns of 
animal life to their positma. ns learn a lesson 
of joy from each of them, breaking through the 
chrysalis, like the insect, to reach a higher life, 
and rising like the bird with its joyous song, 
'true to the kindred points of heairen and home.* 

THE COGL ENGLISHMAN. 

CHAPTEE THE LAST. 

The family record from which the latter port 
of this story is derived, is so extremely fragmen- 
tary that the story might almost have ended here. 
From another source, however, the writer has been 
enabled to present to his readers what they way 
rely upon as an authentic sequel to the foregoing 
narrative. It may be that our hero was flattered 
and pleased by the enthusiasm with which lie had 
been received, which, as he had a very good 
I opinion of himself, could not have failed to be 
! highly gratifying to his vanity. But what is still 
i more puzzling is, tliat Simon, in a speech which 
he delivered upon the knoll to the assembled 
listeners, so twisted the real facts, and misrepre- 
sented the whole case, as to make himself 
appear a man of heroic valour and almost super- 
hnman coolness, which with all reverence for our 
worthy friend, we have no hesitation in saying 
Avas somewhat far-fetched. As the family tradi- 
tion to which Ave have before referred does not 
attempt to explain this extraordinary behaviour 
on the part of our hero, the interests of strict 
veracity call upon us to do so, though the ttisk 
may perhaps be slightly prejudicial to the char- 
acter of that personage. 

The ctiance of immortalising himself, the pros- 
pect of seeing his name spread far and Avido, not 

only among the country -people of A , but 

Avherever his fame might reach, (must have been 
an almost irresistible temptation. Besides, if the 
truth must he told, our hero had partaken li ecly, 
perhaps rather too freely of usquebaugh, Avhich, by 
the merest accident we presume, he Jiad found in 
the inn, and Avhici: he had doubtless quaffed to 
drown the fatigue and excitement of the ])i’ecod- 
ing night ; and as liis coiint'tutiou had never lieen 
inured to the effects of Irish whisky or indeed 
strong liquor of any kind, the reader will easily 
allow for any flights of imagination in the dis- 
course wliich Mr Sitnon Lee made to the assembled 
rustics. 

With his insignificant little figure reared to its 
full height, AA'ith his huge Avhite nightcap stand- 
ing erect on his head, and Avith one hand raised 
aloft, to lend emphasis to his words, Simon com- 
menced his discourse in an attitude like that of 
a Itomau orator iu the Forum. On the other 
hand, the auditors below, with their grotesque 
limbs and eagerly upturned faces, might be fitly 
compared to a crowd of Satyrs, the fabulous 
half-human inhabitants of the woody glades. 

At first Simon assumed a tone .of affected 
I modesty and humility. He did not, he said, take 
very much credit to himself for the courage and 
presence of mind which he had displayed on the 
preceding night. It was only wnat a man of 
determined and resolute disposition like himself 
would have done in similar circumstances ; and 
besides the desire to shew an exatnple to those 



im OQCHi imiJiHiCAir. 


whom .»«tur« Ind kn «i4otfv^ witih 

•oouxago ^aa luiaid:^ wmdd luitoraUi' |uw« 
|ii!om{>ted him to fmiienre « colia 4ettoiumir 
m oadh a time of 4«we& 

But the usqi^hao^ begk>Ai<^ to workv ^^moD 
eradually laundied into a stiU more Bolf^oon* 
ndeut strain, to which the metics below listened 
with respectifulaattention. 

It was not for him, he said, to trumpet his own 
prsdses, and such he was never in the habit of 
doing: Nevertheless he mast direct their atten- 
tion— if it were only for their own sakes, and that 
they might profit by his example — to the pecu- 
liar nature of the courage which he, Simon, 
had fortunately had the opportunity of dis- 
playing on the previous niglit It might be, 
continued he, that he had had a kind of pre- 
science or fore-knowledgo of the coming of 
the flood when he first went to sleep. It was 
accordingly without any great degree of surprise 
or alarm that he was awakened at midnight and 
made aware of its approach. He was aroused 
from hia alumbers, he was called upon to flee for 
safety. There was the alternative of an awful 
death, or an ignominious flight. Simon was, 
he confessed it, subject to human frailties and 
weaknesses. What human being was not ? For 
a moment he hesitated as to which course of 
conduct to pursue — but only for a moment; 
‘for never,' e-vclaimcd Simon, growing more and 
more grandiloquent, ‘will 1 .suller my honour to 
be soiled by a base and degrading flight ; never 
will 1 torsake my post wlieu Duty bids me stay ! ’ 

How Simon’s honour could possibly be soiled by 
taking a conimoii ami reasonable precaution to 
secure his ]>ursoual safety, or what our hero could 
mean by ‘ his post,’ we have always been at a loss 
to conjecture. The rustics, however, though the 
latter part of tlie oration ^ s somewhat too liigh- 
Jlowii to be comprebcnbible to them, yet under- 
talood buflicient of it to perceive that it was lofty 
aud iligiiilied in tone, and worthy of the great 
man wlio uiteiefl it. Tliej' gave a deep murmur, 
or rather growl, ol approbation and admiration. 

iJetermined to push to the uttermost the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded, our hero proceeded, by 
fou'ibly cont^a■^l mg his own resolute conduct with 
tliat ot otlieih who, in time of sudden danger, are 
too apt to neglect the safety of others in seeking 
their own. 

His first |im]ml.se had been to render assistance 
to til )se who might be in need of it, when he dis- 
covered that the inmates of the inn had lied just 
before the Hood burst upon the dwelling. Thanks, 
however, to his exertions — though w’hat these were 
the writer has never been able to ascertain —the 
inn and a considerable portion of the property it 
contained was preserved from destruction .' ‘ But 
1 ask no reward for what 1 have done,' con- 
tinued Simon, with an air of lofty self-denial ; ‘an 
approving conscience is its own reward; and it 
will be enough if the humble part 1 have taken 
in what might possibly have been a frightful 
catastrophe, shall incite othiu’s to go and do like- 
wise upon all future occasions.’ 

Here, as before, the rustics gave a deep growl 
of upiilause, for Simon had evidently spoken some- 
thing very fine indeed. Our hero concluded his 
discourse with some fine moral axioms, which 
coming from so brave a man, could iii't fail to 
be both impressive aud instructive. 


%t 'whnlA bft tudew to atten^ jio itihe 

bibA oxtiitementwhiclL tbe MMtka Bom- 
dsmi mimg its lUtditotB. wlu>, forced to oo^tioi 
tiiek etnoitkhs while onr hero was speaking, were 
now at foil libftfty to give vent to their nent-ua 


the ‘ cool Englishman ' who had done such heroic 
deeds—deeds, it must indeed be admitted, some- 
what vague and shadowy as negards reality. In- 
deed, such an outburst of enthnsiaMU, we are 
confidently assured, had never been heard, within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

Mr Simon Lee had intimated his intention to 
proceed to W as soon as the flood had suffi- 

ciently subsided ; whereupon the rnstios noisily 
volunteered to carry him there. This offer, how- 
ever, Simon, after some consideration, declined, 
stating as a reason his unwillingness to put their 
zeal and enthusiasm to so severe a test But his 
real motive for declining their assistance was, 
we strongly suspect, a slight doubt on his own 
part as to the kind of sensation which might 

be created in the good old city of W by 

his appearance in its streets accompanied by so 
noisy and numerous a band of admirers. He 
accordingly thanked the energetic villagers in a 
gracious manner for their proffered aid; but 
added, that being a man of humble and modest 
disposition, he was not ambitious of such a public 

entry into the town of W , but would be well 

satisfied if permitted to perform his journey by 
the stage-coach, lle-entering the inn, Simon 
changed his garb for that of travelling costume, 
and alter many effusive farewells, was in due course 
whirled off to W— — — . 

We pass over a period of twenty years, and find 
that a great change has come over the village of 

A . It .seems as if some mighty enchanter had 

waved his wand over the scene, and transformed 
it by the magic of his potent spelL The little 
rustic village has disappeared, and in its stead now 
sUiuds a thriving town, whose stree-ts are noisy 
with the hum of traffic. Even Nature herself 
seems to have put on another garb, that she might 
not be belimd-hand in tJiis modem age of progre.'sS. 
The stream which erstwhile traversed the valley, 
seems somehow to have enlarged itself into a river, 
with villas and sloping gardens lining its baiik^. 
Water-works too have been established upon tbe 
river, aud a Railway traverses the town, while a 
large tunnel pierces the hills near the ,sup])used 
abode of the once dreaded Demon. 

M.uiy strangers come and go, .some upon busi- 
ness and some upon pleasure. Summer was waning 
into autumn, when upon a certain da}' an elderly 
gentleman, accomjianjed by a party of ladias, 
alighted at the platform. They have evidently 
come from a distance, and to jinlge by their luggage, 

they intend to p<iss some time m A . Placing 

themselves in a fly, they are driven to a hotel 
of somewhat pretentious aspect, iu the coffee-room 
of which they tiud, posteil up over the mantel- 
piece, the following strangely worded piece of 
information ; 

fl»* Notice. 

This is to certify that ‘this Inn — ^though con- 
siderably enlarged and renovated — is really the 
Inn which many years ago witnessed that great 
Flood, which was so destjuctive to all other 
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bTiildinf![8 except Urn Inn. This is also the Inn 
vhere toe English gentleman lodged on the night 
of toe Flood, who behaved so bravely on that 
occasion, and whose memory yet lingers in these 
parts. 


The bell is rang, and the landlord is sum- 
moned. 

'May I ask,’ interrogates the elderly gentleman 
of the party, ‘if you recollect the great flood 
which took place twenty years ago ?’ 

* Indeed I do sir,’ replies the obsequious host, 
‘ for I was landlord of this inn when it was nearly 
carried away.’ 

‘ Have you ever again seen the English gentle- 
man who stayed in the inn upon that occasion V 

‘The Cool Englishman, as we called him sir. 
No ; he has never, to the beat of my knowledge, 
been in A—— since.’ 

‘ Well,’ quoth the elderly gentleman, raising his 
hat, ‘the Cool Englishman was your obedient 
servant, come to revisit the scene of the disaster ! ’ 


U3. 


THE NATIONAL ALEU*U 

There are many national records stowed away in 
various corners of the vast lueti'opolis of the liintish 
Empire ; but there are none of so sadly interesting 
a character as those of which W'o are about to write. 
Some records immortalise all that is good in a 
nation — its valour, its iudustry, and so forth ; but 
there is a dark side to every picture ; and merry 
England, with all its beauties, its smiling fields, its 
pretty cottages, lordly man.siou.s, and industrious 
peo])lc, possesses a record, the sadness of which 
is vivid and striking. 

We find this dark record in a series of books 
which are kept at the Home Office ; and from the 
fact of their being continuous volumes, an<l having 
every page illustrated with the portraits of persons 
who have at some time or another been confini'd 
in one or other of Her Majesty’s prisons, we c.mnot 
fiml a more appropriate name for the whole series 
than that of The National Allmm. The volumes in 
qilc.etion are of the ordinary ledger size a-, used in 
commercial houses, are bound iu dark-coloured 
leather, and are arranged iu prcs.ses according to 
the year and letters of reference. In these books 
are to be found the ‘ record ’ and carte-dc-visitc of 
every prisoner confined within the limit.s of the 
United Kingdom ; the governor of each prison 
being roquiri'd by law to forward to the Home 
Secretary witliin a prescribed period the particulars 
relating to each new prisoner whom he takes into 
his charge. On arrival at the Home Ofiico, the 
records and portraits are placed in a box with 
alphabetical compartments to it, where they await 
their turn to be entered and fastened in the par- 
ticular book for which they arc destined, the 
portrait being gammed upon the left-hand side 
of the folio, and the record written to the right 
of it. 

In m.any of these portraits the prisoners, espe- 
cially those sentenced to short terms, ap}>ear iu 
their own clothes ; while those who are undergoing 
long periods of imprisonment are photographed iu 
their prison dress. There they stand, row after 
row, men, women, and children of all ages, and of 
every condition in life, from the fraudulent bank 
director with toe gray hairs of age, down to the 
little tagged Arab ofl the Loudon streets, forming 


in never-ending file the great criminal army of 
England. Sadly and painfully interesting are the 
pages of these fearful volumes ; and as we tnm 
over the leaves, the eve becomes fascinated with 
the stolid faces, and tne mind absorbed with the 
details of the dark secrets which the dread 
records on every side ruthlessly reveal. 

When a prisoner is charged with committing a 
crime, and it is thought that ho has been previously 
convicted, the police have only to refer to the index 
to the Album, and if the nkmc of the person is 
there, they will also find the number of the folio 
in which his portrait and record are entered ; aud 
on turning to it will of course immediately see 
whether it is the same individual or not. This is 
how the previous convictions of the jirisoner in a 
late notorious murder case wore brought to light. 
Very few of the faces in the National Album, 
when allowance is made for the disfigurement 
caused by the prison dress and cropped hair, 
exhibit any very marked pecnliaritios, though here 
and there we find a coiintonauoe of a sensual and 
somewhat forbidding aspect. Strange to say, the 
records of many of these unhappy creatures shew 
that they have received a liberal education, and 
have also at an earlier period of their lives attended 
Sunday-schools. 

During the past six years about one hundred and 
eighty thousand cnminals have thus been registered ; 
and a volume, under the title of the Jfabttmt 
Criminals Register, containing the portraits and 
records of those who have been convicted more 
than once, has lately been published by autlionty, 
after having been prinletf by pnsoueis in Her 
Majesty’s Prison, I’ri.'cton. There is a severe touch 
of irony in the fact that some of those whose 
features and acts are recorded iu the ]>age.< <d the 
Album should thus be engaged on a work de.stined 
to do themselves a bad turn at some future time ; 
though, even with thc.se precautions on the jiart of 
the authorities, a goodly portion of criminals and 
their coulieres manage to escape the clutches of 
the law. 

Many of the personages who figure in the 
National Album have passed tlm gi eater part ol 
their lives in prison ; ami the number of alnues 
adojited by them is lather umuoing ; one woman, 
for instanee, who hau bet a convicted lor the 
thirty-ninth lime, having no fewer than si.xteeu 
aliases. In addition to the v<dumes already men- 
tioned, there are other.-, containing the descriptions 
of certain inark-j which have been found on the 
bodies of prisoncis on their first entering the 
jinson ; and in ca^es where these have been found 
dilFicult of e.\planation, rough pen-and-ink sketches 
of the same are given. These, marks are princi- 

f ially tattoo-marks, aud vary in size and description, 
roin the simiile ring pricked into the finger, to 
the figures of ships, anchors, birds, quadrupeds, 
Ac. ; while the figures of men or women are exhi- 
bited on the breasts or backs of some of the priso- 
ners, The vegetable kingdom is also well repre- 
sented, and one man was found to bo tattooed 
from shoulders to feet with the representation of 
a large fish. Many of the marks are of a descrip- 
tion fit only for record in the pages where they 
are to be found, and are calculated to excito 
wonder at the depraved taste of those permit- 
ting themselves to be decorated iu this terrible 
fashion. 

Crime of aU kinds is of course represented in 
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the Bad records which cover the pages of the 
National Album; but one is struck with the 
frequency of the convictions for assaulte on 
defenceless women and children, and for other 
crimes of a nameless nature. Many of these, if 
not the majority of them, are, strange to say, 
committed by old men, or men long past the meri- 
dian of life ; and the saddest sight of all in these 
saddest of books is to see the man, whose gray 
hairs and bowed shoulders tell us only too plainly 
of the Destroyer’s approach, spending the last 
<lays of his life in a prison for a foul and 
degrading crime. 

The national sin of drunkenness must be 
credited with most, if not all, of the crimes 
which till the National Album with these* portraits 
and records ; and it is a sad thing that one of the 
most civilised nations on the iaco of the earth 
.should be a prey to such an unmitigated evil. 

One singular fact connected with the portraits 
of prisoners is, that men who have been charged 
witli and convicted of crimes of a ferocious char- 
acter appear to be the most meek-faced indi- 
viduals m the vast criminal army. There are 
exceptions, but the fact is nevertheless a striking 
one. There is one important omission in this 
fearful picture-gallery, lor wo miss among the 
laces of the greatest criminals those whom the 
law has been compelled to deprive of their exist- 
ence. Ncitlier poi traits nor records are forwarded 
to tlie Home Otfiee in such cases, as of course 
there would be no object in doing so. They will 
never be ‘ wanted ’ again ! ! 

Many things are done now by the authorities 
to assist ])iihoners when discharged from jail, 
which at one i)eriod would have been condemned 
by home ]lcr^ons as a piece of useless sympathy. 
For instance, when a piisoner leaves the place in 
which he has been couhi' ■ he has, if his conduct 
has been good during hi . incarceration, to receive 
a certain sum of money from the jail authorities, 
besides a railw ij pass to his home or the town he 
uislies to re.iclu* To reach their homes, many of 
theM' persons have lo pass through the metropolis, 
wliere, if not looke<l alter, they would doubtless 
soon lull into bad comp.uiy, and quickly find their 
way back to pri'-oii again. To prevent this, a 
gentleman from the Home Olheo awaits Ihe dis- 
einuged man’s anival at the railway station, takes 
Irom him his pf/su, and conducts him in a cab to 
the tennmus of tlie other railway along which 
he iS to ride to his destination. The ex-convicts 
arc very thankful for this care and attention, and 
olten try to express their gratitude in many 
amusing ways. 

Ko much for the cfTlcacy of English prison-disci- 
pline. It would nevertheless he much better if 
there could be a system of classification adopted in 
all our prisons, by which old olfenders or habitual 
criminals might be kept separate from others, 
and submitted to a severer form of prison-labour. 
Prisoners might also be classified according to 
the crime they have committed, so that those who 
have been convicted of unnatural olfcnocs might be 
alttigetUer deprived of the means of communicating 
with, and dejiraving the minds of, fellow-prisoners 
of purer morals than their own. It seems strange, 
for instance, why soldiers and sailors who have 
only been guilty of purely military olfences, such as ' 
insubordinate conduct, absence without leave, &c., i 
should be compelled to herd with a lot of thieves | 


and Other criminals of a much worse description } 
but BO it is, as the National Album testifies ; while 
even youths and children are thus hrougut into 
contact wi^ the vilest characters. 

When we remember, however, what vile dens of 
squalid infamy most of our prisons used to be at 
the beginning of the century, we must acknowledge 
that vast strides in the cause of humanity have 
been taken ; for instead of hot-beds of disease, 
these places are now — as we recently h^ occa- 
sion to remark in an article entitled ‘ Life Under 
New Aspects’ — like so many palaces of health, 
in which, though the regulations may be harsh, 
and the food without variety, everything consist- 
ent with the principle of punishment is done to 
make the inmates well acquainted witli the bless- 
ings of cleanliness and Iresh air. There is no 
question, however, that the labour, which is 
undoubtedly severe, is somewhat indiscriminately 
applied to strong and weak persons alike ; and 
hence the cause of some of the dcatlis in prison 
of which we have lately heard a great deal, 
prison doctors, as a rule, being very much 
hardened against suffering, in consequence of 
the impostures with which they so olten have 
to deal. A good anecdote of a case of this kind 
was related by us in a former number of this 
Journal, in which a man who pretended to have 
injured his spine, deceived not only the judge 
wiio tried him — and so got off with a much 
lighter sentence than he would otherwise have 
had— and all his attendants, but also all the 
doctors who saw him, save one who recognised 
him and laid bare the imposture. 

Amongst the most notable portraits in the 
Niitional Album are those ot the Tichborne 
C/laimant — who is wonderlully reduced in si/se, and 
but a shadow of his former self, though looking 
hearty and well — Sarali Leverson of ■■ Beautiful 
for Ever ’ fame ; the Htauntoiis ; the notorious 
detectives, w'ho succeeded ultimately in getting 
detected themselves ; and — saddest of all perhaps, 
from one point of view — Dr Baxter Langley, the 
imjtrisoned director. These are of cours-o but an 
iutimte&imal portion of the sad array which thio 
remarkable series of black-books discloses to our 
view, and which extends backward over a peiiod 
of more than twenty years. There is ample 
material in their pages lor the philosopher, tlie 
roiuancist, and the historian; while the knowledge 
that the cause of most of the crime therein lecorded 
is due to the evils of intemperance, should cause 
the advocates for a better state of things to 
redouble their efforts, and never to cease until 
the greatest curse that ever blighted the piospects 
of a civilised community is eradicated Irom our 
midst, 

THE HALF-TI‘DE BOCK, 

WiTEN the writer — who now resides in America — 
first knew and went to school at Hyde, Isle of 
Wight, it was little more than a village. Now it 
is a town of considerable importance, w’ith rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and all modem improvements. 
Then there were iio steam-packets plying across the 
Solent. The principal portion of the growing towu 
was situated on the rising land west of the flat, 
then called ‘ the Dover,’ through which meandered 
a small salt creek or inlet o&the sea, from whence 
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i the sftlt-pans used to be supplied in the days of 
the old French war, Tvhen England was chiefly 
dependent on her supplies' of salt from the evapo- 
ration of sea- water. The part of * the Dover’ near 
the sea-shore was covered with graves of the men 
who had been drowned or destroyed by the sink- 
ing and destruction of the ships Royal George and 
Boyntf whose corpses drifted on shore from Spit- 
head, and were buried in what was then a common 
and valueless piece of land, although now doubt- 
less covered with streets and buildings. On the 
rising ground to the east, towards Nettlestone, were 
situated the delightful house and grounds then 
called Atherly, at the time of which I speak the 
residence of the Hutt family. On the front of 
' these grounds, towards the sea, the subsidence of 
i the land, or the washings of the water, discovered 
j the existence of a large underground brick-arched 
I chamber ; doubtless constructed in former years of 
■ the French war, when contraband trade was exten- 
I sive, and amongst certain classes popular ; and 
j when profits were so large as to admit of the 
j construction of such under^ound and secret re- 
ceptacles — ^unused when discovered — but which 
being built in a bank of earth, formed a safe 
method of concealing from the officers of the law 
all kinds of contraband wares. 

This place we schoolboys knew as the ‘Smugglers’ 
Cave ; ’ and in those days there was many a legend 
connected with it^ which curious youth extracted 
from garrulous old age. There never was such 
a place for tales of adventure and smuggling, in 
which the narrators had taken part, as Eyde ; and 
amongst others, the following tale was told to the 
writer by an aged seafaring man, who took delight 
in getting hold of young folks and spinning the 
toughest yarns, none the less wonderful for having 
[ I occurred so many years ago. One of these yarns 
j relate<l to the Smugglers’ Cave, the neighbour- 
hood of which had been the scene of the tragedy 
which we now proceed to narrate. 

James Morrison was one of a band of smugglers, 
and ono of the most efficient of the body — alw'ays 
active and enterprising — the first to point out a 
hazardous exploit, and the first to carry out his 
own plan. He was admired by all his mates, and 
was the very life of the lawless society in which 
he moved. His comrades adored him ; and his 
natural enemies the custom-house officers, looked 
upon a capture as nearly hopeless when once 
James was known or suspected to have a share in 
the transaction. His youth alone prevented his 
being the captain of the tribe ; but the elders, 
although they admired his spirit, feared his rash- 
ness; and it was always considered necessary to 
call in the aid of the older heads to moderate 
the zeal and repress the recklessness of his advice 
and proceedings. He was never known to desert 
a friend under any circumstances, or even a cargo 
.whilst there was a chance of success left ; and 
his uniform good-luck shewed what daring can 
accomplish, when upheld by an Intelligent head 
' and a dauntless heart. , 

k 


William Lowe was another member of the fra- 
ternity, and his gifts lay in an almost oppodto 
direction to those of Morrison. Covert and sly, ho 
was always ready to catch at a half-suggested idea 
and make it his own. Cautious to almost the verge 
of timidity, he seldom or never undertook any- 
thing in which he did not succeed. , But although 
every one of his fellows recognised his usefulness, 
none loved him. None distrusted him, because 
all believed that the dreadful 'oaths by which the 
society were bound together were too terrible to 
be broken by one so careful ; and the awful 
punishments which were known to await a con- 
victed informer, would, every one supposed, deter 
even the worst amongst them from committing 
the blackest mime with which a smuggler can be 
branded — that of informing against his accom- 
plices. 

Strain as it may appear, these two men. were 
friends. They were seldom apart. On more than 
one occasion they had rendered the most material 
service to each other. James had saved William’s 
life, and rescued him several times from the fangs 
of the law. William had by his prudence saved 
more thaii one cargo for James. And to all appear- 
ance, their friendship ought to have been cemented 
by mutual benefits bestowed and e.vpected ; but 
it was so on one side only. William often envieti 
James his brilliant success, and more than all, 
envied his larger gains and his inflnenco with his 
companions. On om; occasion Morrison had in- 
jured Lowe, without knowing it, in a tender point, 
‘the atfection of woman;’ and the latter vowed, 
though secretly, to have revenge. 

Morrison had embarked his all in one transac- 
tion, the favourable result of wiiich would give 
him independence, or, at all events, would enable 
him to marry the object of their joint alfection.^, 
who preferred his bold and brilliant character 
to that of his more sly and prinhuit associate. 
Wliat will not a combination of sell-interest, anger, 
and injured affection etfect ( The tempter saw his 
opportunity ; the means were ut hand. Secret infor- 
mation was given bj Lowe to an ofiicer of great 
activity and address ; the l.cM. methods were 
adopted to secure success by the olficers of the 
law, and the result could sc;u'cely be otherwise 
than favourable to their wislies. 

The eventful night came ; the whole gang of 
smugglers were collected ; the venture was one of 
more than ordinary valm;, and expecUitiou was iit 
its height, when one of the scouts rushed iu 
amongst the smugglers and gave the alarm that 
they were betrayed and surrounded. The kegs 
of spirits ha<l all been landed ; the horses loaded 
with the rich parcels of silks and other excisable 
articles, and all was in readiness for a start inland. 
The boats had shoved off in security, after effecting 
the landing. What could be done '< If the boats 
were recalled, the necessary signals would betmy 
their position. If they were not recalled, the loss 
of the whole venture seemed inevitable. In this 
dilemma, Morrison proposed that a division should 
be made— that the least valual)le hut most nume- 
rous of the packages should at once be taken in 
the direction iu which the officers were known to 
be ; whilst the remainder of the goods, being the 
chief hope of the expedition, should remain sta- 
tionary foe a time ; and when those in charge 
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heard their comrades engaged with the officers, 
the reserve should 'nake a fash in another direc- 
tion and, if possihie, escape. This plan was too 
hopeful not to lie carried into immediate effect. 
Morrison was left in charge of the reserve, or most 
valuable part of the cargo ; whilst Lowe went 
with the other. At that time, forfeiture of the 
goods was the worst to be expected ; the severe 
laws against the persons of such offenders had 
not been enacted. The punishment of a rota 
was only a short Imprisonment, if detected ; 
but they generally managed to escape ; for the 
officers were too eager to seke the goods, upon 
wliich their hope of reward rested, to look much 
after the offenders, from whom nothing but hard 
knocks could be had, and the capture of whom 
was, to the most sagacious of the officers, very 
much like cutting the tiiroat of the goose which 
laid the golden eggs. 

The expedition, divided as aforesahl, proceeded 
towards the officers’ station, and as was expected, 
were immediately pounced upon. Tlie usual ratt- 
ling of sticks in the fight wliich ensued, and the 
shouts of the combatants, warned Morrison that his 
time for action hiwl arrived, and he moved quietly 
off accordingly, with every chance of success, so 
completely had the ruse taken. Suddenly a cry 
arose amongst the officers ; ‘ Divide lads, divide ; 
they make off with the best part of the booty 
towards Nettlestone.’ 

The word of command was given ; the already 
captured goods were left in. charge of half the 
number of officers ; and the rest and strongest 
party of the custom-house people, mounting the 
captured horses and their own, started off in the 
direction pointed out. Then occurred a fearful 
rai-c. The smugglers having the advance of nearly 
half a mile, had at first the advantage; but their 
heavily laden horses couM i t long preserve their 
speed ; and after a severe chase, the flying party 
were overtaken, Morrison, nothing daunted, rallied 
liis men, and plaeing the horses in the rear, with 
directions to the ilrivers to move on immediately 
tht;y had recovered their breath, and as soon as 
the light commenced, if possible still to effect their 
escape. 

James Morrison and his men fought like tigers 
at bay ; to him capture was ruin, not only to his 
fortune, but to his hopes of love and happiness. 
He Mas everywhere through the fight ; none seemed 
able to stand before his blows, when at last he, 
came uaud to hand with the chief oflicer in charge 
of the party. If he were vanquished, the goods 
would be safe. .Tames’s strength seemed doubled, 
his eyes flashed lire, and the blows of his stick 
could be kept off no longer. The oflicer had 
btdiaved with great forbearance as to sacrificing 
life ; but finding himself hard pressed, and after 
several warnings, drew a pistol and fired. Janies 
fell. The rest of the smugglers seeing resistance 
hopeless, and yet determined to save their leader, 
made a desperate rally and carried him off, leaving 
the goods undefended. The capture of the goods 
M'as complete, although all the men escaped ; and 
in an hour or two James awoke to consciousness 
in the hands of his friends. 

Shortly after their rout, the whole party of 
smugglers met at their usual place of rendezvous, 
which was the cave or subterranean chamber before 
mentioned. The labourers had according to custom 
immediately dispersed to their own houses ; for 


they, although employed, were never trusted with 
the secrets of the gang. When the muster was 
complete, the whole party arranged themselves for 
a consultation. Poor James was made as com- 
Wtable as possible ; for it was found too dangerous 
to remove him to his usual place of residence, 
which was at a considerable distance ; and since 
the effusion of blood (had been stopped, he had 
rapidly revived. The wound was not considered 
very dangerous, and the hardy fellows were used 
to treat everything but death lightly. Lowe was 
nearly the last who arrived. He had hesitated a 
long time whether or not he should come at all ; 
but with the consciousness of guilt, had considered 
that his staying away might have a suspicious 
appearance ; he therefore put a bold front on the 
matter, and with an air rather more swaggering 
than usual with him, he made his appearance 
with his fellows. The arrival of the few remaining 
members of the body was the signal for the 
commencement of the consultation as to the cause 
of the misfortune, and the best mode of avoiding 
such a thing in future. 

The old captaiu of the gang was the first who 
spoke ; in a few nervous words he explained 
to the meeting that it was quite clear treachery 
must have been at work ; that the very force 
in which the custom-house officers mustered, was 
of itself a convincing proof that they expected 
great booty and considerable resistance. The idea 
of treason was generally repudiated by the smug- 
glers, Who, they said, could be guxlty of sudi 
a thing ? Were they not all as brothers ? Had they 
not too often been tried, to allow even for a 
moment of such a suspicion being cast amongst 
those present I 

‘ It must have been the boat-people,’ said 
Lowe. 

‘ It could not have been they,’ replied the captain ; 
‘ for, as was customary, they did not know where 
the fall was to be made until a few minutes before, 
when the information was given to them by signal 
by myself with the usual flashings and cross- 
lights.’ 

One brought forward one suspicion, another a 
different one, until at last an old smuggler, almost 
borne down by years, whose duty it was to watch 
about through the country, and do the other light 
l>u.siness of the company — for his strength for 
carrying goods and fighting was gone — quietly rose 
auil said : ‘ Comrades, guard the door.’ Every one 
started to Ids feet, All knew that some informa- 
i tion of the gi’eatest importance was about to be 
given, and that the traitor must be aniongst them- 
selves, Every one looked at his neighbour with 
blank dismay ; the blood left Lowe’s cheek, but 
the light M’as too gloomy to .shew it to his fellows. 

Those whose duty it M’as, reported that all was 
secure, and the old man then called out : ‘ William 
Lowe, step forward, and answer lor your treason 
to your comrades!’ All shrank from him; and 
although he did not advance, he was instantly 
standing alone. The old man then resumed : 

‘ William Lowe, where were you lost Thursday 
night 1’ 

[ He hurriedly an.swered : ‘ At home that he hod 
I not stirred out after dark. . 

I ‘ If so,’ said the old man, ‘ how was it that I 
met you iu Union Street in'Ryde after eleven 
o’clock at night, coming iu a direction from Lieu- 
tenant’s Austen’s house i I could not be mistaken ; 
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for I have lived too long in the world and had 
too ranch to do with tlie “ fair trade ” not to ij)ake 
myself certain where my suspicions are once 
aroused. 1 should have mentionecl it to the cap- 
tain, but that it M’aa then only suspicion, and I 
dor^ hffin^y delink yon were a traitor.* 

not a word ; in tlie hard-set 
flf Mb comrades he saw his fate. 

, Jliulher than this,' pursued the old man ; * Bill 
d^mmons, one of the labourers, told me that at 
Pie first fight he saw a man with a red neck- 
erchief leave our ranks, run behind a bush, and 
Bpeak to the lieutenant just before the cry was 
raised that the best part of the goods had gone off 
towards Nettlestone. Who present has a red neck- 
erchief but William Lowe ?’ 

All looked round ; the proof was deemed con- 
clusive, and each man looked in hia neighbour’s 
face for confirmation of his own opinion. There 
was evidently hut one feeling. 

The captain, after a few minutes’ considera- 
tion, and exaininin" the faces of his comrades 
pronounced the fatal woids ; ‘ William Lowe, you 
have betrayed us. Yon have broken your oath. 
You must die!’ 

The unhappy w’retch saw not one gleam of pity 
in any face — his fate was sealed, aiul ho well knew 
that his death would follow. Notwithstanding .all 
this, he did not fail ; hi.s check %v{i 3 livid, and the 
moisture oozed from every pore, yet there he stood 
erect gasping for breath, condemned as well by his 
own conscience as by the voice of his comrades. 
A sudden cry from the man who stood nearest 
Morrison’s bed called attention to the wounded 
man. All thought for the time that lie was dead ; 
but he had only swooned, overcome by bis own 
feelings on hearing the sentence given; for at 
that moment the reality of his friend’s treachery 
flashed suddenly on his mind. 

Nothing now remained but the mode of carrying 
out the sentence. It was the first crime of the 
kind that had taken place in that neighbourhood 
and amongst that set ; and it was deemed necessary 
that the mode of execution should be the most 
horrible and protracted that could be ilevised ; ! 
yet at the same time no one liked to stain his 
baud with blood. 

The old man who had brought the accusation 
solved the difficulty. ‘ When 1 was in Doherty’s 
gang in the north of Ireland,* said he, ‘ we were 
betrayed then as now, and the sentence was that 
the informer should be tied on to a half-tide rock 
at the time of the rising flow of the tide, and left 
to drown.* 

No acclamation greeted his proposal ; but in 
Uie -stern murmur which arose from the assembly, 
tlie old man read their approval of the plan. 

The captain again addressing the culprit, said : 
‘This night, at the rise of the flood-tide, you shall 
be exposed to its mercy ; and all within hearing of 
our justice shall learn what is the fit fate for an 
informer.* 

Lowe’s heart died within him. One ciy for 
mercy passed his lips ; but he saw that all was in 
vain, and he again sank into a gasping silence. 
As it was now early dawn, all except those left to 
guai'd the prisoner separated, and returned to their 
homes. 

The folloiving night — it was a calm, bright, beau- 
tiful moonlight — the tide turned to the flood at 
nine o’clock ; at ten some dark bodies were seen 


moving over the sands from the wocwl <'u the shore 
in front of Atherly — 'where the Smugglers’ Cave is 
situated — in the direction of a number of isolated 
rocks, or rather large stones which wen sm-inkled 
here and there on the sand in front oi the ca> e, 
but about a quarter of a mile from the high water- 
mark on the shore. The tide runs out and leaves 
a great extent of sandy beach, for. possibly nearly 
a mile on that shore, and the rocks spoken of are 
more than half-way between high ana low water- 
mark. They are all black with a growth of sea- 
weed, so that a man’s figure in dark clothes would 
not at a distance be observed upon them. In a 
short time the dark objects were seen returning. 
For an hour afterwards all was silent; when 
suddenly through the night-air arose a cry so 
appalling, that it struck at once to the hearts of 
all who heard it. Some of the nearest residents 
in Byde not connected with the boatmen rushed 
to the beach, feeling assured that some accident 
must have happened ; but all connected with the 
water seemed to be absent, and their boats were 
all stranded on the beach awaiting the return of 
the tide. ‘ It comes from the rocks near Atherly,* 
.said one ; and the wdiole posse of listeners rushed 
to the spot, w'here in various attitudes of silent 
attention they found a number of men apparently 
boatmen. ‘ What is the meaning of tliat unearthly 
cry V they eagerly inquired. But from the men 
assembled they received no reply. At the time, 
it was supposed that all ivcre loo luiudi liorror- 
stricken to interfere but afterwards their beliav- 
iour was attributed to a diilerent motive. 

A slight ripple now curved the surface of the 
water ; and tiie moon, previously someliiues ob- 
scured by light clouds, shone out in full reful- 
gence. The ripple must have washed above the 
poor wretch’s lips, for instantly there Inirst forth 
a torrent of gurgling cries ; tliese continued for 
a few moments, when fainter nii'l fainter grew 
the sobs of mortal agony, and it was apparent to 
all that human, assistance was of no farther avail. 
As soon as this was certain, all 'ihe liuatmen left 
in parties of two and three, none looking back 
or speaking. The towns-people after agreeing 
amongst themselves to be on the spot the moment 
the tide rendered examination iiracticable the 
next morning, separated fo” their Iiomes, to retail 
the mysterious and divadful story to tlieir ex- 
pectant families. 

The morning came fine and clear. The earliest 
of the spectators of the night before rushed to the 
spot ; and there, in the centre of tlie group of rocks, 
they found the Vtody of a man in a sitting posture 
chained to a ‘ half-tide rock,’ stone dead —the 
expression on his countenance indicating the 
awful death he had died. It was William Lowe. 

Even in the days of the narrator's school-boy 
life, tlie old inhabitants of Byde shimned the spot 
of a moonlight night when the tide came rippling 
on. The same shrieks in imagination were again 
beard by them ; the horrors of that fearful night 
were recalled to their minds ; and they used to point 
ont to their children and visitors to the watering- 
place the spot whei’e 'the condemned smuggler 
was chained by hia comrades to that “half-tide 
rock,” and drowned.’ A proper fate, they used 
to say, for all informers. 
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JTWO REMARKABLE TAILORS. 

Neither the late Professor Craik iu his very 
interestin'? book on the Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties, nor Dr Samuel Smiles in liis 
Self-help, has exhausted the material illustrative of 
self-education which diligent readers may find in 
the annals of the remote or the recent past. We 
have before us two brief biographies of men who, 
in the eighteenth century, astonished not only 
their neighbours, but many others, to whom fame 
made them known by the extent of their acquire- 
ments, aud by the ardour with which they had 
struggled against adverse circumstances to obtain 
the knowledge they sought. It is not quite so 
easy now to appreciate th difficulties in the way 
of these men as it was when the biographies 
were written, more than a hundred years ago. 
We can recall ty ourselves the successive changes 
which have occurred in that time in the condition 
of our M'orking-classes, and the marvellous increase 
in the means of self-culture. Scarcely one of th? 
societies, either public or private, which have since 
done so much for the enlightenment of the masses 
-of the people had then begun working. There 
%va3 no cheap literature of any kind. News- 
papers were then a luxury even to the middle 
•classes, and a stray glance at them was all that a 
working man could hope to obtain, even though 
he possessed the ability to read. To us, looking 
back to these times, it must seem to have been 
terribly arduous for a man depending on the 
labour of his hands for bread, to become worthy 
of the epithet ‘ learned.’ And yet that epithet 
was rightly applied to the two men of whom we 
are about to write. We have two reasons for 
linking their names together : they were both 
tailors, and they both devoted themselves to the 
study of languages. Their names were Henry 
Wild and Robert Hill 

Perhaps the best way to introduce the two men 
will be to mention an incident in the life of Wild. 
It was whilst he was residing at Norwich, and 
working there as a common tailor, that Dr 
Prideaux— whose works are still read, and held 


in estimation by the learned world — ^was offered 
some singular Arabic manuscripts by a book- 
seller of that city. The doctor evidently thinking 
that the demand for such goods must be next to 
nil in Norwich, declined to buy at the price named. 
That was a ruse of his. He thought he could get 
them at a clicaper rate when he next called, and 
even fancied that the bookseller would send to 
say he might have them at his lower rate. To 
his surprise, the bookseller did not send, and ho 
called again, a.sking that he might have a second 
look at the manuscripts. ‘ They ’re sold,’ said 
the bookseller. On asking ‘To whom?’ he was 
tdW, to a poor tailor ; and he despatched the book- 
seller at once to stop the tailor from cutting 
them up for measures. In a short time the poor 
tailor Wild came with the bookseller, carrying the 
manuscripts in his hands and, to the delight of 
the Dean, uiiinj ured. The Dean’s delight was, how- 
ever, changed to surprise when Wild declined 
to part with his Arabic treasures. He was incre- 
dulous. What could the man want with them ? 

I Wild simply replied that he wanted to read them. 
Prideaux hardly comprehended the tailor, and 
asked that humble individual to favour him with 
oral proof ; and was astonished at the ease with 
which the man first read a passage and then trans- 
lated it into English. 

The Dean did not let this incident pass without 
seeking to benefit this out-of-the-way student. He 
made inquiries about the life of Wild ; and what 
he learned added to the impression which the poor 
tailor’s reading had made. It seemed that Wild’s 
friends, when he was a boy, were able to send him 
to the grammar-school ; and there his success was 
so great, that an effort was made to enable him to 
go from school to the university. But unfortu- 
nately his friends could not manage that, and 
were forced to apprentice him to a tailor. After 
his seveu years’ apprenticeship, he served seven 
years as journeyman, and then another seven 
years after that During ’this twenty-one years’ 
working on a tailor’s bench, he had almost for- 
gotten all that had made him remarkable at school? 
but at the cud of it, a long* illness of fever and 
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, contaaniiffi feoai 'between two and three 
80 tedmcett bisa, ns to make work impos - 1 
fable. Wbilet impelled to be idle, he 
funtteed Mttldf % jrefwbg certda odd volumes^ 
of -wlich IfeU in his way; and the 

^neamald lilCiaiMnbes which he found to the original 
SdSattW bred in him a desire to study that 
lai^fige, Mffw to manage it was not easily found 
ottt. At last he obtained an Englilh-IIebrew 
|>i W «»»war and lexicon ; and working at that, he 
Wafl astonished to find how hie old school kaow- 
fodge came back to him. Strange to sav, this 
new and now abiding interest seemed to have a 
good eifect upon his health ; and as he became 
stronger, he went on stitching through the day, 
and studying persistently half through the night 
The Hebrew did not satisfy him. He found Qiat 
as he came to understand it, its relations to other 
oriental languages became apparent, and he set 
himself to master them. It is difficult to make 
out how he obtained the requisite books for his 
studies, but he did get them ; and he used them 
to some effect, as his strange introduction to Dean 
Frideaux was the means of shewing. 

The Dean was so much interested, that partly 
from his own means, and partly by the aid of 
gentlemen who had a fellow-leeling for this tailor- 
orientalist, he enabled Wild to remove to Oxford, 
where, though he never became a member of the 
university, he was yet able to jwoseciite his studies ' 
in the Bodleian, and to maintain hiinstdf in a very i 
humble way by translating or making extracts 
from oriental manuscripts. He bved thus for 
several years, and was known to the other students 
in the famous Oxford library as the Arabian tailor. 
Wild next removed to London, where Dr I^fad 
helped him to some little patronage ; but he nevi'r 
obtained more than was sufficient for hia veiy 
small wants. He taught and translated, and in 
1734 he published the only book to which he put 
his name. His poverty continued to the very last, 
but never seemed especially irksome to him. He 
had no notion of, and indeed was every way unlit 
for that kind of success which most men seek to 
obtain. Knowledge w'as to him all in all. 1 

Our other tailor, Robert Hill, was a native of ' 
Tring iu Hertfordshire, being bom there in the I 
last year of the seventeenth century; but the I 
greater part of hia life was spent in Buckingham, 
m which town he died in 1777, The story of his 
life, from which we cull the following information, 
is dated 1754, when he had still more than twenty , 
years to dwell among men. We cannot therefore 
speak of the end of his life — of what he was and 
of what he did in these twenty years— but what 
we do know of him is worth repeating. He was 
indebted to a relative for his acquaintance willi 
the alphabet ; and having that, be managed to ' 
obtain such further knowledge of letteis as | 
enabled him to read while he was a boy at homo, 1 
All the time he ever spent at school was about | 
seven weeks, daring which he obtained some 
notion of writing the letters and words which he 
alre^y knew how to read. When he was four- 
teen years old he was apprenticed to a tailor at 
Buckingham, and even then manifested a stnvnge 
desire to master languages. The_ first money he 
managed to scrape together went in the purchase 
of a Beza’s Testament iu Latin and a Latin 
grammar. He found it far from easy to learn 
Lotifi from these beokf^ and hit on the admirable 


device of doing some service for (Hie or other of 
the boys attending the Free School, stipulating 
that he should have in return the Buglish^ 
certain wends that nuzsled him, or hut c'lmlanatioa 
of a perplexing rule in his grattuum. Before be 
got to the end of his apprenticeship^ he had not 
only learnt his trade— he was quite diligent at 
that— but he was proud of Imdng able to read 
several Latin classics with much ease. Of course 
this sedulous studying of his was talked about, and 
at lost became known to a ^tleman who, having 
recently lost a son, gave to Hill the books which 
had belonged to his bov. Among them was a 
Greek Testament which proved an attractive 
curiosity to the voung tailor. He was fortunate 
in having a little help to acquire this language, 
and in about three years could read Homer with 
some pleasure. 

His desire ‘to know’ became so great that he 
failed to attend to his work ; and for some years 
he became a sort of travelling tailor, going from 
town to town, and from district to district, but 
always on the look-out for some one who could 
help liim with this or that language. His was not 
an ordinary sort of life to load ; ho seemed unsettled 
and of a vagabon<lish nature, but was nevertheless 
intent on what was then the one thing needful to 
him- -knowledge. When he was thirty-four yeiirs 
old he beg.in to study Hebrew, but found that 
his Klnndler’s grammar was not very' helpful ; it 
took for granted that so much was known which, 
in this case at least, the student did not know. 
Hill thought that if any one knew Hebrew, a 
Jew should, and accordingly looked out for one. 


He found one on tramp like himself, and propuoed 
that thev should travel together, in order that the 
Jew might with the greater ease teach Hill the 
yrand old langiiagi* of the Bible. Untortnnately, 
this was so little, that Hill was disappointed, and 
looked out for auotlier member of the ancient 
race, lie had to seek not one only, hut many, 
and all alike wanted the ability to teach. Then 
he turned again to grammars, and working steadily 
through eleven dill’ereut ones, he at lost became 
fiiiniliar with the language in which the Bible was 
■given to mankind. 

TSesides his .study of languages, he devoted liim- 
scll to all sorts of out-of-Liie-way inquirie.s, tramp- 
ing on from place to jdace in the daytime, and 
asking many (jue-.tlun.s as he went ; or while he 
sat cross-legged on some cottager’s table mending 
his torn or worn garments, and then sitting up 
long into the night with his grammar and his 
hooks in strange tongues. 

At last advancing age warned him that he 
must end thi.s vagabond life ; and so he went back 
to Buckingham, where for the rest of his days he 
remained in obscurity, earning just enough to 
keep Iiim from starving ; but always content ; his 
mind filled with the curious information picked 
up by him in his little travels, and ever turning 
with pride and interest to the great books which 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew always had in them 
food for his hungry mind. He made more in 
appearance as an author than Henry Wild did, 
having iu his later days published RemarJet on 
Berhel&ifa Essay on Spirit, Criticisms on Joh, and 
The Charaeier of a Jew ; this last work being one 
in which he could well illustrate the old saw that 
familiarity breeds contempt. We need not say 
that Hill’s knowledge of Jews was small, and that 
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u it hftd been biiii; 4<}t to have been known to men 
of that lace whb iiaipe then, and whosevs^ are 
now distinguished fcnr their leaminfe he would 
appmiaNd^ilm dMnnee^and me diferenee 
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We haye been pernMag a pleasantly written work, 

* Lancashire Memories^’ by Louisa Potter, seemingly 
a young candidate for literary fame. The book 
consists of a series of sketches. One of these, styled 
The Maudesleys, we offer in an abbreviated form 
as a specimen of the authores^s description of 
early remembrances. 

‘There are few people I remember better or 
regret more than my mother's old friend and rela- 
tive Mrs Weston ; partly because, in virtue of 
relationship, she claimed a right to tutor, direct, 
and advise me ; but chiefly because that same 
relationship procured for me the charming privi- 
lege of frequent visiting at her house from my 
earliest recollection until the time when she, alas ! 
could welcome nie no more. 

Maudesleys, where she lived, and had lived all 
her life, was a steady, comfortable, respectable, 
nnpicturesque dwelling, with a red brick front, a 
portico, and two windows on each side of the door, 
with five above. Mr Weston was a thriving 
merchant in the large town seven miles off, and in 
addition to his interest in bales of cotton and 
packs of gray calico, was araitteu with farming, 
and cultivated acres and acres for liis own par- 
ticular pleasure ; and so between steam-churns and 
turnip-cutters and thrashing-machines and divers 
breeds of cattle, contrived to lose a very tolerable 
income each year, as most entlemeu-farmers do. 
Tlien he could not give much personal attention 
to it ; for he drove to town in his gig early in tlie 
morning, dined in his warehouse in a comfortless 
room, couimandiiPg a grim view of carts loading 
with cotton bags, enlivened by a very suggestive j 
rope, with a large, hook at the end, dangling from ' 
the teagle above ; and in winter rarely saw his 
pretty home by daylight. 

It was a pretty home (in spite of its bright red 
front), with its velvet lawn and belt of shrubbery, 
and a broad winding gravel xvalk leading up to 
the front door, so smooth and level — not one 
pebblj out of place. Indeed, how should it ? 
when old Biggie, the gardener, Ibllow'ed the wheels, 
of a departing carriage with his roller; and neither 
the family, nor those who were very intimate, 
ever dreamed of driving up to the front of the 
house, but always alighted at a side-door close 
to John’s pantry, which arrangement spared both 
John and Biggie much trouble. 

A walk through the fine-grown laurels led into 
the flower-garden, so sheltered, warm, and sunny, 
that in the early spring, before the neighbouring 
gardens had recovered from their winter sleep, 
this was gay with the bright blue hepatica, the 

K 'ul jonquil, and the pale lilac flowers and 
spotted leaves of the dog-toothed violet. 
One side of the garden was bounded by a high 
wall, covered with peach and nectarine trees, and 
in autumn a matting was nailed below, in order 
to catch any fruit that might fall itany an 
earnest inspection have 1 made of that matting ! 


fruit-trees interspersed with .eliiobing 

ioshsi, the ssra^-seejited clematis, and the ta^tiitet 
kmeranckk ; and came the gmenhonse^ of i 
. mere si^d of gla^ « 

«S Ooirp sidi in, and apori^ .i 

nbieed the mehiity galdioehes th^ cause laaaa- ) 
jcjuid to bloeb. the greenhouse were 

beds of raimiiealas jmd aaiOmones, dazriing in thdr 
rich crianoDs and purples; and in autuom the 
gorgeous semdet geraniiun or verbena, that gem of 
a flower, whose brilliant colonring seems to emit a 
light of ife own- A gravel wmk, neatly edged 
with box and bordered with flowers, encircled the 
garden ; and in the centre was a smooth lawn, 

I dotted over with azaleas, rhododendron^ pink 
I thorns, and the magnificent tree peony. A plea- 
sant, sweet smell floated about in that garden, 
warm, aromatic, and fragrant — a gentility of scent, 

BO to speak, that is quite indescribable, and which 
I have never perceived in cottage gardens, or farm- 
house gardens, or nursery gardens, though there 
! may have been as many flowers, or more. A 
laurel hedge on one aide of the garden divided it 
from a large park-like meadow of undulating land, 
surrounded by a belt of plantation ; and being 
used as a ley (from which, probably, the place 
derived its name, Maudesleys), was usually enli- 
vened V>y sheep and cattle. A pond, near the edge 
thickly set wdth water-lilies, was at once a mourn- 
ful interest and a solemn warning ; for long ago, 
when Mrs Weston was quite young, she had a 
little brother Willie of five years old, and his 
mamma was very ill, and died, and Willie was 
forgotten ; and when all was ovei’, and the children 
gathered together, there was no Willie, They 
searched everywhere ; and at length he was found 
floating amongst the water-lilies, and his hands 
still grasping the dazzling white flowers that had 
cost him his little life ; so that pond was always 
a reminder of little Willio and the danger of 
gathering water-lilies. The large farm- yard beyond 
the garden teemed with live things — horses, cows, 
dogs, pigs, and poultry, the pet pony “ Gipsy,” 
that would carry three at a time, and — when 
she condescended to dawdle out so far — the 
pet lap-dog “ Sylph.” I can hear now the gobble, 
gobble of the turkey-cock, the queer shrill cry of 
the guinea-fowls, the jovial quack, quack of the 
ducks, and the inward, complacent crooning of the 
hens, as they pecked about in the train of tiie lord 
of the seraglio, a fine large game-cock, always on a 
visit at Maudesleys, and sent by the lord of the 
manor for board and education until wanted for 
the cockpit ; a provision for which and also for 
the support of a foxhound, was empowered by a 
clause in the lease. 

There was often a brood of turkeys airing 
on fine days under a coop on the lawn, the 
mother’s blue-and-pink head coming out at all 
points to recall the wandering chicks. Of all 
leathered things, the turkey is the most diffi- 
cult to rear ; but these generally did well, under 
the especial care of Cicely the maid, a steady, 
severe-looking damsel, who had lived in the 
family from her youth up, and demure as sha 
looked, had “kept company ” all that time in the 
laundry, on the off-nights of the wash, with bass 
William of the chapel chofr. Cicely was a strict 
Presbyterian, with a sour, uncompromising manner, 
and was in the habit of displaying her love of 
Dissent and stiff-necked oppo^tiou to Episcopacy 
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by OMn the front door widely, with a 

warn /Bmile all IMsseating caller*; 

but m a forbidding *‘don't- 

WCOogK “the narrowest nossible 
visitors. Cicely aept an 
«y« ott the doings of the establishment; didn't 
am>TOve of John,” though he did set op 
an air of integrity and uprightness as dauntless 
jui hia xed waistcoat; looked snspicioosiy on tbe 
cheeks and bright cap ribbons of Mary the 
honsemaid ; detected flirtations in the dairy, and 
expressed her sentiments thereupon in no mea- 
sure terms, and with very indifferent success ; 
for the principal culprit, Charles the cowman, 
would retire to the shippon whistling and mutter- 
ing : “ When sarvants is cross I ne’er heed 'em j 
poor folks' anger means nowt.” 

There was a line large fruit-garden near the 
farm-yard, filled with strawberries, gooseberries, 
cherries, apples, pears, and all manner of tempting 
tbinOT ; but it was inclosed partly by a wall and 
partly by a hedge, and had a gate that locked, 
and of which the old gardener kept the key for 
reasons of his own. Still, fruit was to be got at 
somehow ; for Maggie was not very well one night, 
and being questioned closely, acknowledged to 
having eaten sixty green cliisel-]iears during the 
day. There was the same plentiful “ well-to-do” 
air indoors as out ; no aim at grandeur, but thor- 
oughly comfortable. None of tlie rooms were 
large ; the dining the most spacious, furnished 
with bright solid mahogany chairs aud tables. 
A portrait of Mrs Weston's mother over the 
chimney-piece, and a round mirror suspended by 
chains from the beak of an eagle, and in which 
the reflection of the room appeared half a mile off, 
were all the decorations. The colour of the walla 
was a pale buff, kindly 8ugge.sted by the great Sir 
Charles liarry, who was luckily on a visit when 
the house was being painted ; but then ho was 
only Mr B., a young beginner with a portfolio 
full of drawings from Athens, just to shew what 
he could do, and employed in the construction of 
the neighbouring church. However much that 
church may have done for the spread of the gospel, 
it has done uncommonly little for the spread of 
architectural ta.ste. But nobody talked then of 
“Early English "or “ Later Norman and such 
notions as “ transept,” “ nave,” or “ clerestory ” 
were obsolete, or savoured of popery. 

Up-stairs, the front rooms were devoted to 
visitors, who occupied the “ best room,” the 
“ chintz room,” or the “ green room," according 
to the place they held in the hostess’s estimation. 
She herself occupied a bedroom over the kitchen, 
and commanding a view of the stablc-yard. The 
colour of her bed W'as a grave drab ; and right opjx)- 
site to it on the wall was a good round clock, by 
which she could regulate the rising of the Juaids and 
the punctuality of the men. Next to her bedroom 
vras the workroom, where Cicely might always 
be found seated at work before a lead pincushion 
that had once been scarlet, but pricked out of all 
colour ; and there Cicely could and did furnish, 
.to all who were willing to listen, the go-ssip of 
the district for miles round. Of tlie other parts 
of the house, my memoiy rests most distiuctljf 
and lovingly on th^ storeroom, and the very 
promising scent that came out when the door was 
open— a fragrant combination of sugar, apricots, 
candied lemon-peelj^aud gingerbi’ead. 




In the early part of my reccdleoti tn, the only 
conveyance ke|>t at Maudesleys* for the use of 
the family, besides Mr Weston’e own t^ioular" 
vehicle, was a heavy with, a hood, drawn hy 
oM “ Smiler*’’ who vaiwd his oeenwitaon between 
airing ihe vipistreiw But 

posperity advanced 4 ambirion, like appetite, 
“ grows by what it fkds on ; ” iiiihB old gig was 
exchanged lor an inside car, and that again made 
way for a real peeu chariot, and then the boun- 
dary was passed between ifopeotabiUty end gen- 
tility. Mrs Weston— or, as her husbsmd always 
called her for shortness, Mrs W. — had a strong 
love of the genteel ; and an overweening prefer- 
ence for those she conceived to be “somebody’' 
was the one little weakness in her character. In 
other respects she was eminently strong-minded, 
and in manner the exact counterpart of Cicely, 
If there was a disagreeable truth that need not 
be mentioned, it was sure to come out. She 
openly disapproved Mrs Thornton’s now velvet 
curtaius, bordered with needlework done by the 
dowager Mrs Thornton with incredible pains, aud 
made a call on Mrs T. purposely to let her know 
it. She would earnestly request any friends 
removing to a larger house, to “ think well what 
they were doing, or they were certain to get into 
debt ; ” and begged to bo permitted to j>ay her 
annual visit to her friend Mias Marriott in winter 
instead of summer, at which seu-sou she hoped 
she should not liud it so “ veiy disagreeable.” In 
the company of a steady Whig of the old school, 
she was sure to speak slightingly of Charles Fox ; 
and in that of a Dissenting minister was certain 
to lament the necessary inferiority of Dissenters’ 
education. She entertained one gentleman caller 
particularly tenacious about family aud proud of 
his own, by assuring him th-it his wife's father 
liad once been a stay-maker. That gentleman 
dropped her acquaintance ; but if he did, there 
were others who did not ; and the old teas and 
suppers were put down with the gig, and dinner- 
parties .succeeded at the fasliionilbie hour of live ; 
and besides all this, there was a lire in the 
drawing-room every day, instead of only on Sun- 
days. Tlie first effort in the dinner-line was 
rewarded by Mrs Piiilips remarking loudly, when 
oyster-sauce was offered c/ith her hoiled turkey : 

“ Well, I did not expi-ct to have met with this 
here ! ” But Mrs P. w;im a sour old widow, that 
would not have been a.sked, only she was related 
to the Philipses of the Park ; so what she said 
did not signify. 

Cleaning must have been a very favourite 
pastime with her. She was for ever painting 
or scouring or shaking the carpets; the silver 
was bent and thin with John’s continual rubbing ; 
and the knives were worn to a point with the 
energy of his daily exercise in the boot-hole. 
John had a habit of lettiug down visitors, from 
being company, to forming a part of the family, 
in a manner peculiarly his own. The first few 
days he made a grand display of plate, and would 
then withdraw it piece by piece — first the wine- 
coolers, then the best dessert knives, an extra 
cream- jug or butter-cooler, till in about ten days 
he ha<i got down to what was commonly in use, 
by which time he concluded the visit was, or at 
anyrate ought to be, over. 

Maudesleys w’as a lively, cheerful abode ; for 
though Mrs Weston had no children of her own, 
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she contrived to iBamy of otilier people’s, one 
niece or anothcit Always living there ; and a hind 
and teady hospital^ that invited not (wily her 
own friends, bnt jhap; Iriends’^^ M a 

pl^tiful supply iof visited She dwly lihed 
chfldren about bet, bttt not in the wiw of fondling 
or ohressing them. With all her kiudntas, Xnever 
heard her say ‘^my love” or “my dear* to any 
human being; but sbe liked supeiktending 
children through her spectacles, smoothing their 
hair, examining their hails, or diving into remote 
corners in order to see if they were well washed ; 
and if no others came in her way, must needs 
invite a selection of boys from the minister’s 
school, to the discomfiture of both the nieces and 
Cicely ; for school-boys are no company for girls, 
and fciicely vowed they ate more sponge-cake in 
the day than she could make in the week. . . . 

The brightest, cheeriest thing at Maudesleys was 
Maggie, the daughter of a brother of Mr Weston, 
who resided irf France ; but owing to the demoli- 
tion of property occasioned by that very common 
event, a Revolution, Maggie was glad to accept an 
invitation from Maudesleys to pay a visit that 
ended only with the lives of the inviters, Hall- 
English, half-French, the gayest, liveliest, merriest 
little cricket was Maggie. A face by no means 
pretty, and a figure a little warped, yet she slided 
along sideways in a fashion of her own, that was 
positively graceful ; looked up to as an oracle of 
fashion, and a very mirror of taste, such ^little 
jaunty hats she wore set sideways on her “crepM” 
curls, such well-made gigot sleeves, and petticoats 
judiciously shortened to shew the pretty foot that 
in her inmost heart she was so ])roud of ; kindly, 
sprightly, loving, what would Maudesleys have been 
without” Maggie ? The great secret of her popu- 
larity was her warm and hearty sympathy in the 
interests of those about hei , she was as busy and 
iiite.rcsted in the school-going and well-doing of 
the poor weavers’ children, as in the plan of a con- 
servatory or the yiake of a new velvet gown for 
Mrs Thornton, her wealthy neighbour. . . . 

Life went on smoothly and evenly at Maudes- 
leys for forty years and more, and then came 
a change in the failing health, of Mr Weston; 
when his daily visits to his warehouse were dis- 
continued, and tlu! account-book and ledger, which 
w’cre hitheiio his principal studies, were laid aside 
for “Blair’s Serihons” and “Porteous’s Lectures,” 
steady, respectable divinity that could be taken 
in moderate doses, and was doing something 
towards preparing for the inevitable journey, 
lie had never played a very important part in 
the establishment ; no need of that ; but he 
had fulfilled the two duties which my friend 
Miss Humble assures me she conceives to bo the 
sole advantage in husbands, “ finding the money 
and frightening the servants.” 

Mrs Weston was indefatigable in her attentions 
to her husband ; stood over him whilst he ate, 
with a determined, “ doing-iny-duty ” air ; saw 
that he followed exactly the doctor’s prescriptions ; 
walked out with him, sat with him, and spared 
no trouble or fatigue in the endeavour to lengthen 
out his days ; but in vain. Heath would come ; 
so she waited with a calm endurance for the blow, 
watched the moment of departure with a sad 
serenity, and immediately mounted a chair and 
stopped the clock. 

She shewed his memory every respect. The 


mmmiiog was solemn and decorous ; Joba was 
stBiWwi of the i«d waistcoat for ever, and cams 
otA with a tuft on bis 

shoulder* Weston’s cap was of the modt 

widowed build ; hex bombasine was of the fin^ 
her orape of deemest ; Imt a despairing widow 
sborv^ not Ix4ee% desiAir depends a good deal 
on the income : here was aiminished, which 
decided Her on leaving Haud^leys, and taking a 
house at a short dutanee, and in a rather more 
genteel neighbourhood— a gentility that amply 
compensated for any grief «die might feel at leaving 
the nome of her life. Changes and misfortunes, 
it is said, never come singly. She was scarcely 
settled in her new abode, when Cicely one morning 
announced her intention of marrying forthwith. 
She said it reluctantly, with every mark of regret^ 
and would for her own part have continued her 
engagement for the term of her natural life ; but 
bass William was growing infirm, and thought 
Cicely might as well attend on lum as any one 
else ; and there was no time to spare, as she was 
past fifty and he verging on three-score. So, with 
many admonitions on the folly of marrying young, 
and how uncomfortable she would find it, and 
how inferior her table and accommodation would 
be to Maudesleys, and how disagreeable men were 
in general, and Cicely promising faithfully to 
come back whenever she was wanted, her mistress 
was won over to consent, and presented her with a 
feather-bed, and the stair-carpets with needle-work 
borders, and a work-table, and that eternal lead 
pincushion, and a variety of oddments brought to 
light in the removal. 

Mrs Weston reckoned without her host if she 
calculated on commanding Cicely’s services in the 
future ; for in spite of the promise that deluded her 
into consenting to the marriage, the very first time 
she wanted Cicely to accompany her as usual on a 
visit to Ireland, bass, doubly bass William, with a 
total disregard to both their feelings, observed, 
lie ’d “ rather boo didn’t go ; mebby hoo ’d be sick, 
or inebby hoo’d die, or” (and the gist of the 
matter lay in the third reason) “ mebby I should 
be poorly while hoo were away.” So poor Mrs 
Weston learned the lesson “The Taller” tells ns, 
so prettily, he was taught a hundred years before, 
that his sister, after her marriage, would have him 

I to know that she was no longer “Jenny Distal!) 

I but Mrs Tranquillus.” 

I I rather owe Cicely a grudge myself ; for once, 
when her mistress was feelingly regretting to her 
my very large family, she replied, in a most 
unsympathising tone : “ Serve her right ; she and 
Miss Phillis were always laughiiig at lai^o 
families and I do think the weight of the dis- 
pensation might have softened even her uncom- 
promising notion of retributive justice ; hut it 
didn’t. 

Servants who have lived more than^ thirty years 
in one family acquire ways of their own that 
would scarcely he tolerated under a new dynasty. 
There was many a tiff between John and his 
mistress about the mode of pnttin|; coals on tha 
parlour fire, which resulted iu his placing tho. 
eoal-hox on the rug, and retreating a few paces, 
with an air of lofty magnificence, and a determina- 
tion to wait until she had helped herself to her 
own satisfaction. . , . , - 

Phillis, one of Mrs Weston’s nieces, had founa 
a Strephon in the neighbourhfiod, and was carry- 
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iug on a flirtation tmtooKWH to bet atmt, bat flis- 
eovered by Jobn, wbo knew all the news in the 
parish, acouired in the kitchens of the honses 
about, whifet waiting with his Ian thorn to follow 
the ladiea home from the tea-parties, and regn- 
larly disbnrthened his mind of it to the younger 
branches by the way. It so happened Strophon 
was a little lame, but “quite an elegant latneness,” 
FMlUs said ; and that atrocious John would walk 
solemnly behind his very unconscious mistress, 
and in advance of Phillis and her companions, in 
order, as ho said, “ to light them both at once 
indulging in a very ruimistakable limp as he 
swung the lanthorn to and fro down the lane. 

At one time, Mrs Weston was wishful to alter 
the name of Maiulesleya for one more picturesque 
or significant. Her neighbour, Mrs Ramsbotham, 
bad built a high brick wall between her own 
dwelling and the high road, and calle<l it in 
consequence Wallfiebl ; but Mrs Weston inclined 
to Daisy Bank, only for this difficulty. Thanks to 
Tommy Biggie’s care and attention, the lawn was 
80 trim and velvety, there was never a daisy to 
be seen ; all were carefully ro»>ted out ; and her 
zeal for Daisy Bank was somewhat quenched when, 
relating the dilemma to a gentleman friend, he 
replied ; “ Then, madam, siqipose you call it Lack- 
a-daisy Bank.” The names of the farms and 
demesnes all around were quaint and old ; in iise, 

{ lossibly, since Lanca'<hire m'os a lounty — Hollm- 
lurst, Hitch Ash, Thatoli Leach, Besses o’ th’ Barn, 
Poppy Thorn. Sheep Hey, could not well mingle 
with Daisy Bank or Mount Pleasant. Then 
Woodley Mas proposed as meeting every require- 
ment, and Woodley it remains. 

I saw' it again after the lapse of forty years. 
The kind hostess M'as no more, the nieces all 
dispersed, the fric-uds all gone, the house was let 
to a stranger, and I was forgotten.’ 


CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisements arc not, in a general way, enter- 
taining reading, yet, even outside tlu* agony 
column, they oiten pique our cmiosity and af}(>rd 
matter for speculation. If some advertisers vex 
our minds by propounding unsolvable riddles, 
others amuse us by ingeniously contriving to say 
what they do not mean. No honestly intending 
tradesman could possibly desire ‘ a sleepy partner 
in a respectable ready-money business nor can 
anybody require ‘an experienced nurse to take 
charge of a young child between thirty and thirty- 
five 5 ’^ears old, of unexceptionable character.’ I’he 
owner of a double Bath-chair may perhaps be j b' ire, we 
warranted in describing it as ‘capable of liokliug 
two persons in good condition but that a mail 
phaeton was ever ‘the property ot a gentleman 
with a movable bead as good as new,’ is more 
than we can credit. A certain excellent young i lenei 


horse that ‘would suit any timid lady or gentle- 
man with a long silver tail,’ must assuredly hail 
from the stable of the Dublin horse-dealer wh(j is 
•open to an oiler for a ‘splendid gray horse, 
calculated for a charger, or would carry a laiiy 
with a switch tail.’ . A feminine switch would 
hardly be worth so much in Birmingham, where 
we read : ‘ La<Vcs will be sold as low as seven 
hbillings a pair.’ Tlie sex would seem to be 


to taking up with each other, for a house- 
holder offers to let apartments to ^two women, 
married couple.' Women have married women 
before now, and the MtUnnumM JVetes once noti- 
fied: ‘A handsome young lady of twenty-one, 
educated, accomplished, and of good family, desires 
to marry some lady going out to India.’ 

The following unsophisticated productions, 
selected partly from a History of Advertising, 
written by Mr Sampson, apd from other sources, 
may prove amusiug. From a Bpaniah paper 
is gathered the following : ‘ This morning our 
Saviour summoned away the jt'weller, Siebald 
lllmaga, from his shop to another and a better 
world. Tlie undensignod, his widow, will weep 
upon his tomb, as M’ill also his two d.aiigbteis, 
Hild and Emma, the former of whom is married, 
and the latter is open to an offer. The Inneral 
will take place to-morrow. — His disconsolate 
M'idow, Y I iioviQrr ItiMAffA. J\S. -This bcre.ive- 
ment will not interrupt our empfoyment, wliich 
will be carrit'd on as usual ; only onr place of 
business vrill be removed from No. 3 Lessi de 
Leinturiers to No. 4 Iluo de Missionaire, us our 
graqiing bindloid ba.s raised our rent.’ Tt is im- 
po-'''ible to avoid admiring the adroitness with 
wlncli tht disconsolate widow continues mourning 
and money-making, and takes the oppurtmrity of 
giving a rap at the heartless landlord 

Ireland has tlie honour oi the ii' xt ]irothiction, 
unsurpassable as it is for delicious jiompositv. it 
IS only fair, however, to add tint it nia lo its 
appniranto at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, before examinations for schools and sclmol- 
lua'sters M-erc fa-hionable. 

‘Mr Hcndritk’i devoir to the guitryof Limerick. 
Would be elated to assign his .ittention lor the 
mstrnt.tion of eight or ten jmpils, to attend on 
their honses eveiv second day, to teach the French 
laiiguagi', (Geography on the Frinciplcs of A'-tro- 
iioiny, tiaverbiiig the globe by se.a or land oii the 
mdiments of a right anule, w>tb a variety ut 
jilcasing Pioblems, attaclied to Manneis, (’ustoms, 
ikc. of difl'erent C'ountne'i, Trade, and Commeut ; 
rhenomenons ( n Volcanos, Thnnder, Lightning, 
.Sound, tV.c. Such as please to (oiitiime mav ad- 
vance through a (.’oiirse ot Naluial I‘liiloM»pliy, 
and those pioficient in brench may bo tamdit the 
above in that Language. 

‘N.D . — At inteivals woiibl instruct in the 
Italian Language, —.1. liENDKicK, J'litloniulho^J 
A mayor ot one of the university towns im- 
morlahsnl hinnself by the follow iiig • 

‘Wln-ieas, a Mnltipliuty of Dangeis are often 
incurred by Damage of outrageous aicideiits by 
whose Names are iindersigneii, have 
thought proper that the Benefit of an Engine 
bonglil by us, for the better extinguishing of 
wlncli, by the Accidents of Alniightr <lod may 
unto us happen to make a Rate to gatlier Beuevo- 
for the better propagating of such useful 


Instruments.’ Perhaps some clever undergraduate 
may recognise the style, and be able to decide 
whether Liglit or Dark Blue has the honour of 
i-ucli a literary geuius. 

The following warning against indiscriminate 
charity appealed in 1804, and it is an undoubted 
f.ict tiiat (bough such claims may not in the 
pre-) 0 nt day he so publicly advertised, they arc 
yet considered strictly personal property : ‘ To be 


at a discount in the foregoing town, and reduced disposed of for the benefit of the poor widow a 
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Blind Man’s Walk in a ekatitable neighbonrliood, 
tha comings in between twenty^five and twenty" 
i^ilUn^ a week with a dog well drilled, and 
a stair in good n^peiz. A handsome premium will 
be expected.’ 

While small'pox was making extensive ravages 
some years sm, a Frenchwoman thus advertised : 
*Mad^e Xa. •permits herself to say that she 
has pearl-white skin, full health, rosy cheeks, 
sweetly expressive face, blue eyes, black hair, 
and a coijuettish figdre. She will be vaccinated 
next Friday ; and in as short a time as possible 
the lymph of her arm will be ready for any one 
desiring a purely healthful vaccination.' 

Which 18 the greater rogue, the cheat or the 
man who supidies him with the means of cheat- 
ing? The law, we know, deals more severely with 
the coiner than with the passer of base money ; 
but although ‘ confidence ’-tricksters occasionally 
come to grief, we never hear of the manufacturers 
of their stock-in-trade Bank of Elegance notes and 
Hanoverian sovereigns being brought to book ; 
while to deal in endless kinds of shams, labelled as 
the genuine article, is apparently held legitimate 
trading. We are ashameil of nothing nowadays, A 
practical distiller lets all the world know that hav- 
ing succeeded, after seventeen years’ exjierimenting, 
in producing a fair port and sherry without a <lrop 
of the grape-juice, lie wants a jiartner wiih two 
or three tuousaud pounds, to esUblish a house 
in Hamburg for the nianufaeture of wines. A 
(’hieago tradesman advertises that he keeps on 
hand every article known to the sjiorting iratcr- 
iiity, and used by them to win with in games 
of chance ; and a Boston (inn is prejiared to 
suftply all comers wilh ‘A sure thing,’ in the 
shape of a new method of marking playing-cards, 

‘ which enuhles a person to read the cards as easily 
by the backs as the laee^ d defies detection.’ 

,Sli.ikspcarc comnlaine>l tliat too many women 

I*ut on nature’s [tower. 

Fairing the fmv/ with art’s false boriowed face ; 

and the sex arc not less guilty now. Hen may 
well doubt if beauty is even skin deep, wlien they 
see a good coinjilexion is to be bought for a 
shilling ; artificial eyebrows ior a guinea a pair ; 
tails of hair, as twists or plaits, or to add to the 
fullness 1 f a scanty head of hair, to be bad for ten 
elulliiigs; and long curls for a cr<»wu apiece ; while 
a very moderate sum will iuircbase an ‘ideal 
corset,’ guaranteed ‘ to impart any degree of full- 
ness to slim figures, while reducing flie waist with 
that rouudness which is the great beauty of a gootl 
figure.’ Even dames of the lair, fat, and forty type 
may hopefully enter the lists against their more 
sylph-lilce sisters, at the cost of a trip to Baris, 

and a call on Madame H , who ‘has Iho secret 

of fairy-like elegance. In spite of nature, the 
customers she dresses seem to float in the air, 
and day by day her scissors perform prodigies 
of art. The shoulders emerge from the corsage, 
the shape becomes as fine and slender as the stem 
of a lily, and the arms acquire an adorable curve. 
But such a dressmaker, you will say, must set 
a high value on her services. By no means. The 
modesty of her charges attests the modesty of her 
character. Judge for yourself. She composes an 
adorable ball-dress for a hundred francs, and she 
lives at No. 76 , in the Boulevard 
As a specimen of what we may term ‘ornate 


stylV ft ttertain Northnmbriaa anotiiniteet an* 
nounced sale: ‘A quaint mansion and appnr- 
tananoM, dmped in the folic^e of its stately pnuw» 
its ornate lakes abounding with trout, and decoying 
the wild"duek to the fowling-piece, wrapped in 
sylvan beauties, and imparting a dignified air to 
the amplitude of its lawns and finely timbered 
park, presenting a totU ememble of a country-seat, 
highly expressive of the agreeable silence and 
soothing indolence of a rural retirement.’ Then, 
after babbling eloquently of ‘ meads watered by a 
bosky trout-stream, and selva^ by sloping woods 
and birchen braes;’ of ‘a rookery lenduig a bari- 
tone to the soprano of the mavis and the merle, in 
grove and in glade, in sequestered dell and breezy 
upland,’ he condescended to come to more prosaic 
matters, and tell those concerned that the property 
was rich in ‘ the 61 ite of winged game,’ thanks to 
its ‘ populous nurseries of pheasant and partridge 
wimling up with a bit of fine writiug worthy of 
Robins himself, who never beat this: ‘Pastoral 
in complexion, the stock-farmer has here a choice 
field for the exercise of his favourite pursuits. 
Over these well-fenced and skilfully sheltered 
estates, the patriot in his benevolence of multiply- 
ing blades of grass has ready command of the 
Weiidale lime at the contiguous dep6t of Rowley 
station. Intersected by never-failing streams of 
jnire water, hydraulics might here neutralise the 
aridity of periodical droughts.’ 

This worthy would have been better appreciated 
in America, where sounding phrases and big words 
are much in favour. There Dollivcr tlie tent- 
maker boasts that the tented field displays his 
handiwork, while liis canopies shield bridal parties, 
and regally-attired dames and demoiselles, from 
the gaze of the vulgar crowd, as they alight 
from their chariots and pass into the halls of 
lostivit3\ 

We have seldom come across an English adver- 
tisement in any way resembling tbe following 
\’'.uikee fiketcli of ‘ Mr Diogeues : ’ ‘ This singular 
man,’ we are informed by the advertiser, ‘lived in 
<J recce, lie was distinguished for his eccentri- 
cities, bad manners, and bad disposition. It was 
his chief business to find fault For example, he 
took a lantern one day, when the sun was shining 
hiiglitly, and went out to search for au honest 
man, thereby insinuating that such persons were 
exceedingly rare. When Alexander, a distin- 
guished military gentleman, paid him a visit, and 
inquired what he could do for him, he had the 
iinjiudeiice to tell him to get out of his sun.“shine. 
To caj) the climax of his oddities, he dressed like 
a beggar, and lived in a tub ! He was a -sour, 
ciabbed, crusty, old bachelor. We infer that he had 
wife ; first, because history does not mention 


no 


her ; second, hecause no woman could take kindly 
to one of his habits, dress, or manners, or aspire 
to become mistress of his mansion. There was an 
old woman who lived in a shoe ; but the woman 
who would live ia a tub, especially with such a 
compauion, has not been heard from. The mis- 
anthropical spirit which possessed this man was 
doubtless due to disordered digestion and bilious- 
ness, ono of ibt* prominent symptoms of which is 
a morose, fault-finding disposition. Unfortunately * 
(and here comes the gist' of the advertisement) 
‘ Mr Diogenes lived several centuries before Dr 

P ’s Pleasant Pellets were invented; a few 

doses of which would have, enabled him to find 
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teores of honest men witliout his lantern. Under 
their magic ihflaence, he might have been led to 
take a more cheerful view of life, to exchange his 
tab for a decent habitation, to spruce up in per- 
sonal appearance, and have taken a wife to mend 
his clothes and his manners ; and become the 
ha{^y sire^oE little Diogeneses, who would have 
handed down to posterity the name, not of a cynic 
philosopher, but of a cheerful, healthy, happy, 
virtuous man ! ’ 

Our friends across the water conduct their 
advertisements in their usual go-ahead style. Not 
content with posters and newspaper publicity, 
for miles along the country roads the fences are 
painted over with the names of quaok medicines, 
and the rocks give their ‘ testimony ’ in a clear 
and unmistakable way that would have astonished 
Hugh Miller. The vein of drollery with which 
the Americans are so richly endowed never gives 
its owner more satisfaction than when managing 
at one and the same time to puff his own goods 
and hint a flaw in those of bis neighbours. For 
instance, the fences on the road between Troy and 
Albany were painted over every few yards with 
the name ‘Oastoria’ (a preparation of Castor-oil), 
varied by, ‘ Castoria is nice,' and ‘ Castoria would 
cure a mad Bulfalo.’ A far-seeing firm engaged in 
the ‘ statuary line ’ seized the golden opportunity, 
and added : ‘ When it kills, buy your monuments 
at Bacon’s.' 

‘Take vinegar hitters, and he happy,’ was 
another piece of advice freely bestowed. ‘ Port- 
wine pure as the tears that fail on a sister’s grave,’ 
was w^ell known ; while ‘ Those who buy their 
tombstones of us look with pride and satisfaction 
at the graves of their friends,’ is a remark that 
lingers in the memory. Our American cousins 
are slightly deficient in that reverence for ‘grave’ 
subjects that characterises the English, and indeed 
frequently choose them. ‘ Use Jones’s bottled ale 
if you woirld keep out of here,’ was painted by a 
grocer on the wall of a graveyard ; and under- 
takers frequently laud their goods in a way that 
jars upon people not in ‘ the trade.’ The beauties 
of ‘let-down caskets [coffins] luxuriously quilted 
with white satin,’ are frequently dilated upon ; and 
one upholstery firm advertises ; 

Their parlour furniture is eleg.ant. 

Their Tbedrootn furniture is rich. 

Their mattresses downy. 

Their coffins comfortable. 

The last specimen we shall offer to the reader 
has produced many a hearty laugh, and was pre- 
sented to the writer as quite unique in its way. 
It runs thus, and is the production of one ‘ Roger 
Giles,’ of Romford, Essex : ‘ Rooer Giles, Iinper- 
ceptiWe Penetrator, Surgin, Paroch Clarke, &c. 
&c. Romford, Essex, hinforins Ladis and Gentle- 
men that he cuts their teeth and draws corns 
without waiten a moment. Blisturs on the lowest 
turms, and fysicks at a penny a peace. Sells god- 
fathers cordial and stimp-ile, and undertakes to 
keep any Ladis nales by the year, and so on. 
Young Ladis and Gentlemen tort the heart of 
rideing, and the gramer language in the natest 
manner, also grate Kare takein to himprove there 
morals and spelling, sarra singing and whisseling. 
Teaches the jewsarp, and instructs young Ladis on 
the gar-tar, and plays the ho-boy. Shotish, poker 
; and all other xuls tort, at home and abroad. Per- 


fumery in all its branches. Sells all sorts of 
stashionary, harth bricks and all other sorts of 
sweetmeats, including bees wax postage stamps 
and lusifers ; likewise taturs, roohul^ sossages, and 
other garden stuffs ; also fruits, such as hardbake, 
inguns, toothpicks, ile and tin ware, and other 
eatables. Sarve, treacle, winegar, and all other 
hardware. Further in particular, he has laid in a 
stock of tripe, china, epsom salts, lollipops, and 
other pickets, such as oysters, apples, and table 
beer, also silks, satins, and Hearthstones, and all 
kinds of kimistry, including waxdolls, rasors, 
dutch cloks, and gridirons, ana new laid eggs evry 
day by me lloger Giles, F.S . — I lectures on jog- 
grefy.’ 


THE GOLDEN CROWN. 

A FEW years ago I was advised by my physicians 
to try the effect of the waters at that beautiful 
place in Germany, Spa. The noise, the gaiety, 
and the constant fetes were, however, not in 
unison with my spirits, and produced so enervat- 
ing a result that, instead of curing me, I gradu- 
ally became worse. I therefore sought a calm, 
country retirement, where I could enjoy nature’s 
loveliness, and make excursions to the villages 
in the neighbourhood. 

On one bright day I was strolling through the 
hamlet of Walberg, where the small population 
of two or tlireo hundred inhabitants were holding 
their annual fe.ast. A level, bawl piece of ground, 
with no other roof than the blue sky, surrounded 
by wooden benches, served for a ball-room. Danc- 
ing needed no midnight excitement, for it began 
at two o’clock and ended with the departing day- 
light. Tull, robust girls, in holiday costume, 
fitting suVyects for the pencil of Rubens ; and 
young men with cheerful faces, were looking 
earnestly in one direction, where 5 could dLscern 
nothing but a deep saiuiy road, unshaded by trees. 
A murmur of impatience was heard through the 
confused sound of voices, 

‘ Who are they expecting ? ’ I asked of an old 
matron seated at the end of a bench. 

‘ Eh, purbleu, they are waiting for the dear old 
Father. He is always so exact, and the chiUlreu 
would have been dancing by this time had he not 
been delayed.’ 

I understood then that she was speaking of the 
village fiddler, and remarked a sort of dais raised 
within the circle. It was composed of a board 
laid on two barrels, and the chair placed on it 
seemed ashamed of its solitude ; an old desk stood 
before, to hold the music. Soon a joyous hurrah 
came from the peasants, and I perceived a poor 
old man, hobbling painfully through the dust. 
His head was nearly bald ; but its form was 
massive, and the face was still handsome. He 
appeared to be about eighty, yet his eye still 
retained the softened reflection of its youthful fire, 
llis smile was all goodness as he aflectionately 
pressed the hands of the young ones who gathered 
round him. 

A country minstrel seldom pleases the refined 
taste, and to escape from the noise and intense 
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heat, I tamed away to a small group of beeches, 
and began to read l-he book which was my con- 
stant companion. Presently I heard sounds so 
soft, penetrating, and sweet, that the memory 
of them will never bo effaced. It was one of 
Weber’s waltzes executed by a master’s hand 
on an excellent violin. I rose to return as 
if by magnetic attraction, and walked beside two 
peasants who were on their way to the feast. 

I remarked : * It is impossible to waltz to a 
tune played so slowly? 

‘You are right,’ replied the young man; ‘but 
in the intervals of the country-dances we dften 
ask the old Father to play us some of his airs, and 
he never refuses. Ah ! sir, they move us to the 
heart just as we shake the grain under the flail ; 
there are some of our girls who cannot help weep- 
ing as they listen.' 

I hastened forwards, and was soon below the 
desk. ‘ Friend,’ I said, without preamble, ‘ you 
are a great musician.’ 

‘ I was so a long time ago, sir, or at least they 
flattered me by saying so ; but now the airs that 
I play to these good people are only the remem- 
brances of youthful follies.’ 

‘Noble follies that I wish I had committed,’ 
replied I to this singular old man. ‘ Will you 
favour me with your company at breakfast 
to-morrow morning at the house where I am 
staying i ’ 

‘ A thousand tlianks ; but I never take a meal 
out of my own house ; it is an old man’s fancy, I 
ought to be as proud as a young man is, at eighty- 
two yeJirs of age. But I perceive that you are a 
musician ; so wo are brothers. If you will extend 
your w-alk to the little village of Hoth, over the 
flowery turf, you will hear tlie birds singing in 
the branches, which is far finer than Weber’s 
waltz, and when you reach my home I will give 
you fresh eggs and wate- iiom the hills.’ 

‘ To-morrow I 'vill come,’ said I, pressing the 
old man cordial) / by the hand, more pleased with 
the invitation ^laii if it had been to one of the 
grandest chateaux. 

Ten o’clock on the following day found me 
before a detached cottage, clean, small, and pleas- 
antly shaded, beside a running stream. The old 
man c„aiue to meet im;, and liis table was spread 
with the bc.st fiire lie could jirovide. When 1 
asked him about his name, he said : ‘ Sir, the j 
peasants have given me the name of the Father,- 
bee uise os you can guess I am still cheerful in old 
age, but my real name is Vrangel.’ 

‘ Vrangel ! ’ 1 cried, ‘ of Munich i ’ 

‘ Y es,’ he answered simply. 

‘ The teacher of Weber, the chapel-master to the 
king of Bavaria 1 * 

‘Why not?’ 

‘The illustrious Vrangel now changed to a 
village minstrel ? ’ 

‘ By my own choice, dear sir, which proves to 
you that Vrangel is a Christian philosopher. 
Music has been the passion of my life ; but it has 
caused me unspeakable sorrow and disappointment. 

I was the king’s professor, and he loaded me with 
money and honours, I taught the noblest women ; 
in my country, and they paid for their lessons wdth ' 
gold. I have given my cnildren and grandchildren 
a love for the best music, the feeling which makes • 
it eloquent, the science which gives it correctness. ! 
Thus I know that my life has not been useless ; I ’ 


have gained the greatest prize, which I would not 
exchange for anything that earth can offer.’ 

‘ And what is this prize ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Come with me,’ said the old. man, leading the 
way to another apartment, 

I entered a very small, whitewashed room, 
where a walnut-wood bed concealed by curtains 
filled up a space. He drew these back, and I saw' 
a golden crown of laurel iu a frame. Beneath 
was written ; ‘ To my friend and excellent professor,. 
Vrangel. — ^W bbek.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the old man with trembling voice, 

‘ this is the crown that all the Bavarian composers 
sent to Weber after they had heard Der Frieschiitz, 
the finest of his works.’ 

‘From that time,’ added he, ‘everything uma 
against me. I lost my wife and the youngest of 
my sons. The envy of others was the cause of 
my dismissal from my post os chapel-master. A 
banker in whose hands I had placed my savings 
was made a bankrupt, and my friends deserted me. 
Life became a weariness, a sadness impossible to 
describe seized upon me ; the doctors ordered me 
to try the country air and quietness. I engaged a 
house near Spa, but the bustle of the visitors 
reached me. Walking through the secluded lanes 
I found this hamlet, where there are only forty or 
fifty honest labourers, and bought a cottage, I 
love to see the young people dance to my music ; 
they do not pay me with money, but they never 
forget to shew their gratitude by sending roe 
poultry, eggs, and milk. I angle in the stream 
when I fancy fish for dinner ; and I can walk four 
leagues without weariness to any of the seven 
villages, when I am sent for to play my violin at 
marriages, baptisms, and feasts.’ 

‘ But,’ I said to this singular old man, ‘ how can 
a man of your intellectual powers, and accustomed 
to society for so long a time, deprive himself of all 
the pleasures of thought, of progress, of mental 
advancement?' ^ 

‘ My good friend,’ he replied, ‘ everything lu 
society is changed— men, things, and ideas. What 
was once considered as the enjoyment of luxury, 
permitted only to those who possess large fortunes, 
has now become an imperious necessity to every 
class. The vanity which is grafted into envy 
grows so rapidly iu the field of the hunaan heart, 
tliat the good seed is choked. Each for himself, 
that gospel of egotism, is the universal religion. 
From the workman up to the capitalist, every one 
practises it. Villages which are far from these com- 
mercial centres have not yet yielded to this plague. 
But it will advance and invade them ; though I 
shall have gone to my rest before that occurs. 
Our peasants love their wives, their children, and 
their fields ; but they never covet your horse, 
your house, or your servant "I’liey have just 
opinions, sincere friendships, true joys, and simple 
feelings. I admire their ignoi’ance more than 
modern philosophy, and I am happier among 
tliese rustics who love me, than I should be in 
drawing-rooms where they would ridicule me.’ 

Our conversation was carried on for a long time, 
and I promised to come and see him tlm following 
year. I did so ; but only to find the door closed. 
The pigeons were no longer on the roof ; no dog 
barked a friendly welcome! An old woman I met 
told me that the musician had died the previous 
February. All the villagers around had wept over 
his torat. When his will was opened, it was found 
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tliat he had heqtieath^d three thousand francs to 
each of the villageB ; his furniture to the old 
woman who waited on. him ; and his much prized 

S eeession, the crown ^of Weber, to the city of 
unich. This was all he possessed. 


SOME NOTES ON DREAMING. 

Fstw subjects hare been oftener written upon than 
that of dreams and dreaming ; yet, frequently as 
the theme has been treated, it is of that sort which 
never seems to lose interest for the generality of 
persons. No doubt the subject is a vague and to a 
considerable extent an unsatisfactory one — one upon 
which you may talk and write a very long time, 
and at the end be not much wiser than you were 
at the beginning. But as long as people dream 
they will continue to talk about their dreams, 
just as mankind will continue to talk about the 
weather so long as there is rain and sunshine, 
heat and cold ; and not only to talk about but to 
be more or less curious concerning them. We 
have no wish to speak about dreams either from 
a psychological or any other aspect. What it i.s 
proposed to do is to record a few facts and ob.sor- 
vations, with the preface that the greater portion 
of what follows either came under the writer’s 
own experience, or was related to him by friends 
as having happened to themselves. Upon this 
fact indeed depends altogether whatever interest 
these notes may possess. 

The following shews how a dream may be true 
and yet not true, in a curious way. It was lately 
told to the writer by one secondarily connectcid 
with the circumstances. The narrator occupied 
lodgings in Edinburgh in company with a friend 
at the time of the occurrence. One morning, 
during the winter before last, his fellow-lodger 
said to my informant : ‘ I bad a curious dream 
about John Fleming last night. I dreamt he was 
drowned while skating on Dunsappie Loch. I 
haven’t been able to get the thing out of my head. 
The loch will be bearing to-day. Supposing we 
walk over after office hours and see the skating?’ 

The two young men took their way in the after- 
noon to Dunsappie Loch. There, sure enough, 
among the skaters was their friend John Fleming. 
Portions of the ice were in but an indifferent state 


In the above, though 1 have changed the name 
of the chief actor, the circumstances happened as 
here set down ; the form in which they were 
narrated to me by one in whose good faith I 
have implicit trust. Some may regard this as a 
more curious result of the dream than if the 
friend of the dreamer had been drowned. It 
would almost seem to shew that deeams may make 
mistakes in the sense of going astray and visiting 
the wrong people. 

It is not a very rare thing 'co meet persons who 
have had, or believe they have had, dreams that 
wer^subsequendy verified. In relating the follow- 
ing, therefore, the writer hopes not to be regarded 
as unusually superstitious or credulous. The cir- 
cumstance occurred not a few years ago, but a 
very distinct recollection of it is still retained. On 
entering college-life I parted from a friend who 
had been to me, in school-boy phrase, a chum, and 
whom for some years I had been used to meet 
frequently. My school-fellow — for whom the name 
of Fred Smith will serve sw well as another — on 
quitting school entered the office of a brother who 
practis^l as a solicitor in a country town some 
hundred miles distant from the city in which 
Fred had up to that time resided, and in which 
I continued to live. For two years my friend was 
absent from the capital, during which time he and 
I — chums as we had been — ceased to correspond 
after the first letter or two, both being, like the 
majority of young fellows, carele.9.s and remis.s 
about such things. New interests and new occu- 
pations no doubt came to fill and engross the 
thoughts of my school-fellow, as they did mine ; 
and in my case, to say truth, Fred Smith ceased 
to bulk much in my memory. 

One night I dreamt that 1 met Fred at a certain 
corner in town where two of the principal streets 
in the city met and crossed, Tlie dream wa.s a 
vivid one. My school-fellow crossed the 
street from ttie other aide to meet and greet me ; 
his hand grasped mine, and his voice rang in my 
ears in the, old hearty fashion. * He had grown 
greatly, had shot up into a tall and, it struck me, 
somewhat angular youth, and his upper lip and 
chin were yellowing with the down of callow 
manhood. Next morning on going into town as 
U8u.al, the first person I me!' with wliom I was 
ac.fiuainted was Fred Smit!;, exactly at the p])ot 
indicated in my dream. He crossed the .street to 
nccost me, loolcing precisely as in my dream, tall 
and angular, with an incipient beard on his chin, 
M’hicli when wc last ine,t had been as smooth 


for skating, and the two young men, who were 
not themselves skaters, warned their friend off the 
dangerous 'ground. But the skater made .somewhat 
light of their fears, and shewed him.self more 
bold and venturesome than was quite judicious in 
the circumstances. However, no mischance befell ; 
the skater finished his sport unscathed ; and the 
dreamer of the dream and his comi>anion~my 
informant— the former a good deal relieved in 
mind, returned home. While the dreamer was 
looking over the Scotman next morning, one of 
the first things his eye fell upon was a paragraph 
recounting the death on the previous day of a 
young man named Jolfn Fleming, who had been 
drowned while skating. It was of course some 
other John Fleming— another young man of the 
Same name. ^ 

. ' I 


I as a lady’s. He had come to town on the previous 
night. 

A well-known and esteemed Edinburgh advo- 
cate, now dead, used sometimes to relate the 
I fiillowiug. While at school, one of the studies in 
i which he was most successful was mathematics. 
! During the last sessions of his school-life he was 
j trying hard for one of the mathematical prizes. 
I Another youth and himself were running a neck- 
! and-neck race for the coveted honour. Oii regu- 
i larly recurring days the boys in the class were 
i set problems to work in a given time. Each of 
j the rivals had done all the exercises correctly 
up till almost the end of the term. At length 
our boy was fairly baffled by one problem- — the 
last that was required to be done. By no amount 
of labour and pains could he succeed in solving 
it. On the evening before the day on which the 
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exercises were to be given in, he hod puzzled at 
the obdurate problem late into the night. At 1{^, 
still compl :itwy b fSed, and mentally and bodily 
wearied by hie long work, he gave way, boy-like, 
to a flood of tears of vexation and mortification, 
and iu this state went to bed. Daring the night 
he dreamt that he was again eiigaged in solving 
the problem, and that he worked it out rapidly and 
easily to what he felt sure was the correct result. 
Then a deep and dreamless slumber succeeded, 
which lasted till mbrning. When the boy rose, 
instead of there remaining to him only a confused 
recollection of having dreamt about working at 
the problem, he sat down, and there and then 
solved the exercise without the slightest difficulty. 
The seciuel to the story was, I think, that the two 
boys were bracketed equal, and tlxat each therefore 
received a prize. 

It is not of course an uncommon thing, as we 
have on more than one occasion noted in these 
pages, for persons to have dreams of this character 
— for the poet to dream verses — the novelist plots 
and situations — ^the barrister causes — the mathe- 
matician problems — hut it is very rarely that these 
dreams are of any practical service to the dreamers. 
They vanish with tlie waking, leaving only a vague 
and incongruous memory. We have all heard 
persons relate how they have successfully wrought 
<mt in their sleep some piece of work that has been 
exercising their mental faculties all day ; hut the 
above is one of the few in-stances the present writer 
has over known of a dream of tills nature resulting ' 
tlius practically. 

Tiierc are, hosvcvor, historical examples of the 
same kind — one of which relates to the poet 
Campbell, and is not, I think, very widely known. 
While Campbell was engaged in composing iac/i if i’s 
Warninrj, he became perplexed as to how he 
should host put into rhythmical shape an idea 
which was working in Jiis brain. He had been 
striving a ivliole day to find adequate expression 
for his thought, but night found him still unsatis- 
fied. It will be remembered by readers that Camp- 
htdl was fastidious and dillicnlt to please in regard 
to niceties of language. With his mind still run- 
ning in the same groove, he went to bed and fell 
asleep. While In* slept, the idea flashed through 
his brain clothe.tl iu fitting and adequate words. 
He started up in laid, suddenly wide awake, rose, 
struck a light, sat down at a table, and instantly 
wrote the well-known couplet : 

’Ti.s the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

And events to come cast their shadows before. 

The poet then went to sleep again. In the morn- 
ing he made a single alteration in the couplet, 
writing for ‘ events to come,’ ‘ coming events,’ the 
shape in which of course the lines appeared in the 
completed poem. 

One word may he offered in the way of reply to | 
and possible explanation of the question frequently 
asked: ‘How is it that dreams do really sometimes 
come true V The answer that has been suggested — 
and it seems a by no means unsatisfactory one — ^is, 
that considering the myriads of dreams that do 
not come true, it would be rather wonderful than 
otherwise if occasionally one were not verified. It 
is the same method of explanation which has been 
applied to the familiar phenomenon of people 
appearing who have the moment before been in 
your thoughts, or of whom you have been actu- 


ally speaking to some third person — a coincidence 
! common enough to have long since become em- 
bodied in a proverb. The proposed solution of the 
phenomenon is, we think, equally legitimate in 
both cases. 

TWENTY-FIVE DEGREES BELOW ZERO 
ON LAKE WINNIPEG. 

Thb following account of the sufferings of two 
persons, who by accident were separated from a 
party engaged in laying out and constructing the 
Canada Pacific Railway in Manitoba, goes to prove 
what has frequently been advanced on the subject 
of human endurance in these northerly lati- 
tudes. One of the men was a Scotchman, agotl 
about twenty-three ; and the other an Indian boy, 
about eighteen years of age. The story was told 
by the eldest of the sufferers in the simplest and 
most truthful manner, and was elicited by the 
question asked of my young friend : ‘Jem, when 
can you let me have the old family watch I lent 
you, and where is it now 1 ’ (The watch in question 
was an old-fashioned, thoroughly reliable silver 
one.) 

‘ As to when I can return the watch,’ answered 
my friend, ‘ there may be some doubts ; but as to 
where the watch is at this present moment, I 
imagine there can be but little doubt. The watch 
at this moment is, as nearly as I can tell you, at 
the bottom of Lake Winnipeg, about five miles 
from the shore, in company with ray father’s com- 
pass ; both articles having been lost in the lake in 
the middle of the night through au ice-crack, 
during one of my journeys with a provision dog- 
train across the lake ; and I assure you it will he 
many a year before I forget that night and the 
frightful position I was in.’ 

‘ Tell me all about it, Jem,’ I said. ‘ If I lose 
my watch, do not let me If'se the story of it too.’ 

*‘I left the station,’ said Jem, ‘when I had got 
the dog-train load of provisions, on the afternoon 
of the 20th January 1878. The weather was clear 
and fine, but extremely cold, the thermometer 
registering nearly twenty-five degrees below zero. 
There was, however, no wind, and the cold was 
quite endurable. Both myself and the Indian 
boy were dressed in our ordinary clothes, mufflei's, 
and overcoats, with snow-shoes on the train for 
use as wanted We could not ^alk in fur-coats, 
and had therefore concluded to leave these behind, 
for the dogs were fully loaded with the iirovisions. 
Our course lay through the timber that skirted 
the southern part of the lake, and was conse- 
quently quite sheltered ; and as we had to return 
on foot to the station within a day or two without 
the dog-train, all unnecessary wraps were left 
behind," not liking to , be too heavily loaded on 
our homeward tramp. Provisions at our camp 
on the railway having quite run out the day 
previous, we were desired to lose no time in 
loading up and starting on our lonely journey. 
The dstauce we had to travel was about thirty 
miles ; and if the weather kept fine, we calculaliea 
we could easily do this by the evening of tiie 
following day. We intended to camp for a few 
hours ut a certain spot dbout twelve miles from 
our starting-point, so that we had daylight suffi- 
cient to reach that place. The moon would rise 
about eleven o’clock, when ;we could again move 
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OQf as moonlight ia thew aortham latitudes is 
most brilliant and eleaa 
*Our friends in tha old country and in the 
civilised part of Ontario would think such a 
journey, with the thermometer at twenty-five j 
degrees below zero, and made at night on foot, j 
driving a ^ provision-train, would be a great 
hardship. We, however, thought nothing of it, 
and we take these things quite as a matter of 
course. In fact, I was thirteen months out sur- 
veying on the line of the new Pacific Railway 
without once sleeping in a proper bed or a regu- 
larly built house. W e al wavs camped under can vas, 
with bark and evergreen brush as a screen from 
the wind and snow. No pillow, except perhaps 
a knapsack or two or three pairs of boots tied 
up, a blanket and buffalo skins rolled round 
us individually, with evergreen brush on the 
ground, constituting our bedding. I was never 
in better health than during the time I was so 
primitively lodged. Of course we lived princi- i 
pally on pemmican and pork, and sometimes we 
consumed huge quantities of these strengthening 
and cold-repeiling provisions. 

^ ‘Our course lay, as I before stated, through the 
timber that skirted the southern part of Liikc 
Winnipeg ; but as we proceeded we found the 
swampy inlets were not frozen so entiiely solid 
as to make travelling over them very advisable. 
This partial freezing — or rather partial thawing — is 
caused by the warmer spring-water continually j 
welling up in such positions ; and from this 
reason we determined to strike directly across that ' 
portion of the lake that lay in our route. We knew 
th.'it the ice out in the open space would bear an ' 
elephant ; and moreover, there was less snow on the 
ice than in the timbert'd shore, and from the snow 
being frozen the travelling was much better. The 
night being quite calm, although dark at the time 
we reached the shore, we finally decided to adopt 
the above course. I had my compass and plenty 
of matches, so that if I thought we were deviating 
from our course, I could correct it by striking a 
match and examining my compass. Before leaving 
the timber, however, we carefully examined the 
sky all round the horizon so far as we could see, 
to ascertain the certainty of there being no chance 
of a snow-storm. We had about twelve miles to 
travel on the ice before we reached the point we 
desired to approach. The Indian boy sliook Ins 
head at the proposition to cross the ice at night, 
especially as we had heard wolves howling in our 
rear ; and we knew that if they struck our dog- 
trail, they would in all probability follow it after 
ns. I had my revolvers, and the fourteen chambers 
loaded ; consequently, I did not apprehend much 
danger from wolves, unless they followed us in 
great numbers. 

‘ All things considered, we determined to push 
on; and after five miles of excellent travelling, 
we were congratulating ourselves on the choice 
we had made, and had stopped a moment to 
strike a match and determine the correctness 
of our present course. The dogs were a few yards 
ahea<l, and wc noticed by the glare of the burn- 
ing match, that they were apparently jumping 
or moving in a different manner from their 
usual mode of travel. I threw down the match, and 
We both hurried after them, thinking they might 
intend rnnuiuf^way. (Dogs are never driven with 
check reins.) The glqre of the lighted match pre- j 


vented onr perceiving that a oraok bad formed in 
the ice about two feet wide, and it woe over this 
crock, covered with thin ice, that the dora had 
apparently leaped. (The dog-trains were of suffi- 
cient length to cross the crack without falling in 
or upsetting.) The sagacious bnttes were not to be 
deceived by thin ice, nor should we have been 
but for the blinding glare of the jpatch. I had 
both the compass and watch in my hand ; and os 
we accelerated our pace to overtake the dogs, 
down we both went through Kie thiu ice into the 
water ; both compass and watch flew out of my 
hands into the water, and of course at once sunk ; 
and we were only saved from the same fate by 
throwing out our arms and catching the edge of 
the solid ice. We were wet up to the armjiits, but 
soon scmmbled out. Our dogs stopped when we 
fell in, looking back at us a.s much as to say : 
“ Why did you not jump as we did J ” Of course 
their instinct not havinu cuided us, we were 


j their instinct not having guided us, we were 
I not much the better for the apparently mute 
inquiry.’ 

(Note . — These cracks in the ice of the Canadian 
lakes are problems which have never been solved ; 
they differ in width in different situations ; but 
always keep open, aud arc most dangerous to 
sledge-travelling.) 

‘Our position was now terrible in the extreme. 
We were wet through, with the thermouu'ter at 
twenty-five degrees below zero. We knew we 
j were five or six miles from the, shore, even at the 
nearest point ; and to add to our difficulty, we liad 
' not observed in which tlirection the crack ran. 
There was no moon, and wouhl not be for several 
' hours ; we had completely lost our “pedarily,” and 
did not know which way to go. The sky h.'id 
clouded over since sundown, and wo could not 
even see the north sUr. Our clothes froze stiff in 
five minutes, and we began to feel that our liours 
were munhered. As you arc w'ell aware, I could 
always bear exposure ; but my Indian’s teeth cliat- 
tered like a pair of castanets. After a lew 
j moments’ d(day and indecision, we conclutled ,iL 
any rate to keep moving, .and accordingly st.irte.l 
forward at a jog-trot. We knew nothing as to 
the direction wc we»-o going in. and might he 
moving tow'arda the centre of th<> hike and towards 
open water. We cheerial op the dogs, and hoped 
they would prove wiser tt.fiu ourselves, and that 
their instinct would lead them towards the land. 

‘After about an liour’s travel and terrible 
sufferings, we struck a very small islet, not more 
than half a quarter of an .acie in e.\tent. It was 
only about two feet above the water’s edge, aud 
quite destitute of timber except some dead and 
partly dried willows. Of course this islet was 
also covered with snow, and but for the sagacity 
of the dogs, we never should have seen it. We 
soon had the dogs unharnessed, and a fire made 
I of the dead willows. It was certain death to fail 
■ now ; stiir aud sore as we were, wo knew our only 
hope lay in getting warm again. We pulled off 
our wet clothes, dried them as well as we could in 
the flame and smoke of the tire, aud partially 
dried our under-flannels, first allowing them to 
freeze hard, and shaking them well when fiozen. 
A great deal of moisture was thus got rid of; 
and after again dressing ourselves, we began to 
have a little sensation of warmth. We ate heartily 
of our cold provisions, and fed the dogs ; aud 
our fuel being by this time quite exhausted, and 
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the greater part of the niglit yet to get over, we 
spread all available medium Mtweeu us and the 
snow, using some willows first; and calling the 
dogs, we all— canine and human — curled ourselves 
into the smallest possible space, with two dogs 
before and two behind each oi us, and our blankets 
over all, so arranged as to keep in every particle 
of animal heat. We soon fell fast asleep, with a 
feeling of comparative comfort I never expected 
to feel again. As I expected, the wolves folloAved 
up our trail, and wAe howling round us all the 
rest of that terrible night ; but we took no notice 
of such minor troubles as being eaten by wolves. 

I It seemed to be almost a luxurious death in com- 
parison with tlie awful feeling of being frozen 
stilf and solid on Lake Winnipeg, with the ther- 
mometer twenty -five degrees below zero. 

‘ Morning came at last, and we with difficulty 
got under weigh once more; but now we knew 
the direction in which to travel ; and at about 
eleven a.m. we arrived all safe at our destination. 

* My skin was badly chafed, from the effect of 
the frozen clotliiug, otherwise I took but little 
harm Irom the experience. I suppose that heavy 
fal-nieat diet enabled me to bear hardship that 
would have killed a vegetarian in half an hour. 
How the instinct of the dogs enabled them to 
hit on the small islet, I am at a loss to imagine ; 
and how human nature ever endured what we 
had to bear that night, would seem beyond com- 
preliension to an inhabitant of cities and heated 
houses ; but the facts are as I have related them ; 
and that was how I lost your old family watch.' 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Tin: Long Vacation as usual has brought oppor- 
tunity for sayings and -ings, for discussion of 
cjnestions, and vei tilation of grievances, which at 
otlier times an* lost in the crowd or treated with 
indificrence. if the First Lord of the Admiralty 
speaks on education during the holidays, and says 
in* does not ‘ advocate the piling of subject upon 
.subject, the straining after what appears to him 
an unattainable standard of excellence, the push- 
ing and diiving of children from one subject to 
anothei and when he suggests that the aim of 
schooling should be to train up a child ‘ to be a 
good father, a good man ; more useful, stronger, 
more vigorous, and more self-reliant than without 
that schooling,’ then people listen to him. And 
if a learned and right-minded l*rofe8sor ventures 
to intimate that acquirement (otherwise cram) is 
not knowledge, the intimation survives, and may 
bo tunied to profit by students when the holidays 
are over. And if scientific men say that the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Siieffield was not 
very successful, and talk about the great object- 
glass, the largest in the world, to bo made in New 
England for the Russian Imperial Observatory at 
Pnlkowa, they too find listeners. And the Royal 
Uommissiou on Agriculture while publishing the i 
list of subjects into udiich they intend to inquire, 
and announcing that they have sent competent 
men to the continent of Europe and the United 
States of America, to draw up Rep<irt8 on the 


of those <«oaiitrie8, fleel pretty that 

their utterances will not be wasted. And if the 
Internationa Congress of Physicians, sitting at 
Amsterdam, decide in favour of compulsory vacci- 
nation, of Oontagiotis diseases Acts, the localisation 
of epidemics, apd periodical examinations of the 
eyes of persons employed on railways, they antici- 
pate at least tolerance for their decisions. And 
while in wine-growing countries there is a renewed 
outcry against the Phylloxera vastatrix, Mr J. Ball, 
the veteran Alpine traveller, publishes a disserta- 
tion on the Griffin of the Flora of the European 
Alpa, which will not fall of readers. And Inter- 
national Meteorology, which has been so praise- 
worthily promoted by the government at Wash- 
ington, puts forth an exposition of its purposes, 
and not in vain, for there is ‘no nation which 
is without interest in the work proposed to be 
based upon exchanged simultaneous Reports, and 
no nation has hitherto hesitated, when the subject 
has been properly presented, to aid in a duty 
which, so easily done as to require very little 
effort on the part of any one person, has for 
its object a good to mankind. The work cannot, 
from its nature, be for the selfidi good of any 
section.’ And is it not for tlie good of mankind 
that such grand steam-ships should be built as the 
Orient, of live thousand four hundred tons burden, 
with one rival only in respect of dimensions, and 
capable, as is anticipated, of making the voyage 
to Australia in tliirty-six day.s ? 

The City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education, have pub- 
lished their programme for 1880, stating that they 
will afford facilities for carrying out an examina- 
tion ill certain specified subjects, wherever a class 
for instruction is formed, or a sufficient number 
of candidates present themselves. They offer 
money grants varying in amount to teachers, 
according to qualification and success in teachiim. 
The subjects lor examinations comprise Alkali 
manufacture, blow-pipe analysis, brewing, carriage- 
building, cloth and cotton manufacture, electro- 
metallurgy, manufacture of gas, glass, iron, lace, 
paper, silk, steel, sugar, goldsmiths’ and silver- 
smiths' work, photogriqihy, pottery and porcelain, 
printing, tanning, telegraphy, watch-niakiug, and 
other trades. Inquiries may be addressed^ to the 
Secretary of the Institute, Mercers’ Hall, £.0. It 
is further worthy of record that the Guilds have 
endowed the chairs of Engineering and Mechanical 
and Cheiuicdl Technology in Fiiiversity College. 

We have from time to time mentioned the 
experiments made on blast-liirnace slag, with a 
view to apply it to useful purposes ; and we are 
now informed by a technical Report that in certain 
important particulars the experiments have proved 
succe-ssful. In the neighbourhood _ of Middles- j 
borough, extensive works are in active operation 
converting slag into sand, into shingle, into bricks 
and into ‘wool,’ or ‘slag-cotton’ as It is some- 
times called, by very ingenious processes. The 
sand when mi.\od with a given quptity of lime 
is shaped into bricks at tlie rate of twelve thou- 
sand a day: the.se bricks do not require to be 
burneil in a kiln, for they harden in the open air, 
wo ready lor use in less than two months, and are 
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fttm UMi di|;iii!i|;' fk of aaiUl, and have a 
H&ifam otumk. ii IcMuid too, that when 
popeicly jRilxed ote anbstances, elag ia con< 
Tejftihie iwto «omeOl oonciete, and mortar. With 
anotheX' transibx)nt>atioi], it appears as chimney- 
pie^, windoW'htaads, balustrades, and other 
articles described as * artificial stone ’ ^ for the 
hae of builders. And in the iron district of 
Northampton, the slag, after suitable treatment, is 
fashioned into glass bottles, green in natural 
colour, and remarkable for strength. If strong 
glass bottles can be made, why not glass railway- 
sleepers ? It was stated at the meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute at Liverpool that the 
elag-glass could be toughened, and that on trial 
it bad borne heavy weights without breaking. 
Should tlii.s be confirmed on further experiment, 
it will settle the nuestion, and the cumbrous heaps 
of waste slag will be moulded into imperishable 
sleejjers. The successes thus achieved are per- 
haps the beginning only of discoveries which may 
lead to further usetul j^plications of this hitherto 
intractable material. Thereat will the dwellers in 
the iron districts rejoice, for, as we are told, blast- 
furnace slag accumulates to the extent of eight 
million tons a year. Students of technology could 
hartlly employ their time better than in finding 
out profitable uses for the at present waste and 
useless heaps of manufacturers’ refuse. 

Some years ago, certain lead mines in Flintshire, 
exteuding many miles underground, W'ere aban- 
doned because of the great inflow of water. The 
imi>rovemcnt8 recently made in machinery for 
boring and tunnelling led to the formation of a 
project for the drainage of those mines, and we 
h'arn from an official source that an adit level 
which was driven at great cost by an ancestor of 
the present Duke of Westminster, is now in course i 
of extension by the Diamond Rock Boring Com- ' 
pany ; aud that in six months, a tunnel eight feet ^ 
square has been driven three hundred and forty 
yards through hard limestone. At this rate, the ^ 
time rc<tuireil to carry on the w’ork to a distance | 
of twelve milc*.s may be calculated. To ‘ un water ’ i 
a large metalliferous district is a worthy task for i 
modern enterpri^e, to -which we wish success, j 

At the last meeting of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society, a mucli improved rock-drill, I 
described as the ‘ Eclipse,’ was exhibited. The ^ 
construction is simple; it is self-fe-cding, and may i 
be worked either hy steam or compressed air ; and i 
in the statement of its merits we remark that ‘ let | 
the rock be hard or soft, or full of seams, w’hether j 
the pressure be low or high, or whether the drill 
be fixed to any peculiar angle, and boring at the ' 
rate of two inches or twelve inches per minute, it ' 
does not affect the regularity and effective duty of 
the feed, and the perfect mechanical result of I 
advancing the machine forward at precisely the | 
rate of its progress into the rock.^ Moreover, i 
when once started, it ‘ may be left to complete the 
hole by its own action hence the man in charge j 
may attend to two or perhaps three machines at 
the same time. 

Messrs Jordan and Company point out that for 
quarrying or mining, hydraulic power is the most 
economical, and is to 'be found in the ‘pump 
columns ’ of all deep mines. ‘ No deep mine,’ they 
stale, ‘ of any importance can be worlked without 
pumps and a large pumping-eu^ne ; and this is 


the source of power suggested. Therefore, in or^ 
to arrive sit the oost of power we sn«y require 
for driving small hydrauliQ engines underground, 
we have only to determine the cost oi pumping 
the quantity of water used through, the bead em-^ 
ployed ; ‘ and they shew that the cost la much leas 
than that of compressed air. 

A prise offered for a method,, mechanical or 
chemical, of making marketable, with commercial 
advantage, ores or minerals raked from mines in 
Cornwall or Devon, was gairifed by the Chudleigh 
Road (Devonshire) Patent Brick, ’rile, and Pottery 
Company. Their vitreous pottery, made from 
clays hitherto considered worthless, occupied a 
deservedly high place among works of art exhibited 
at the meeting above referred to, and will pro- 
bably compete for public favour with the now 
well-known Lambeth ware. The articles, whether 
bricks, tiles, jars, bottles, vases of various colours, 
are ‘vitrified without any artificial admixture ; 
while the burning, fixing the colour aud enamel, 
are all done at one and the same time.’ Not least 
among the merits of this novel manufacture is 
its economy ; for the local land-owners and clay 
merchants had always regarded the top clays as 
useless, and in mining for the potter’s clay found 
in that part of the county, had thrown them aside 
as waste and rul)bi.sh. ‘ Sanitary bricks ’ are 
made which withstand a crushing weight of three 
hundred and twenty tons to the square foot, and 
‘uon-porous bricks* which effectually resist damp 
and the action of the strongest acids. In the 
production of those satisfactory results, the kiln, 
described as Carder’s Patent Coutinnous Kiln, plays 
an important part. It contains ‘a series of burn- 
ing chamber.s, arranged in an oval ring, on the 
continuous principle, so that while the contents 
of some are being fired, others may he cooling, or 
filling, or being emptied, the distribution of the 
heat being governed by a series of damjiers. The 
waste heat of the chambers svhich are cooling is 
either directed into the drying tunnels, or allowed 
to flow on towards the chamber ‘in full tire, to 
supply it with heated oxygen. Day by day one 
cliamher is filled, one drawn, and the fires are 
a<lvanced a stage, until th(! wlioh* circuit of the 
kiln has been made.’ Meanwhile the jn'oecss of 
drying is going on in the diying tunnels, the 
cai»abilities of the kiln h'dng such ‘that green 
bricks direct from the machme.s can be dried in 
the drying chambers or tunnels hy the utilisation 
of the waste heat from the main flue, without the 
additional cost of fuel, labour, aud separate build- 
ings.’ If these things can be done in Devonshire, 
wh}" not in Cornwall, where waste clays arc over- 
abundant, and where people are disquieted because 
of hard times and waning trade ? 

A new machine-gnn, named after its inventor, 
the Nordenfeldt, has been tried with a •view to use 
in the navy, being specially intended to repel the 
attacks of torpedo boats. It has four barrels 
placed side by side, each of which discharges 
a bullet of about half a pound weight, that peue- 
trates steel plates from three-quarters to ono inch 
in thickness, at a distance of one hundred yards. 
The cartridges are made of gun-cotton, and are 
fired by means of electricity in a way not yet 
made known outside the official precinct. But 
it appears to be demonstrated that tne NordenfeWt 
will take a formidable place among destructive 
appliances. 
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Mr H. Wild# Hi MsaobeatiR; wlu»fr 43neuimo> 
•lieetm loacluQM Itave Ibeen tiotloed ia tli«R» l^ei, 
lut# sQoceeded in lightibj^ a ahip Tof i^ctniaty, 
trith rttsulto thatfc secw to «ettls the qoeftion as 
regards practicability and completeness effect. 
Any one trho has been on board a vessel of war 
knows how dark and dismal, notwithstanding oil> 
lamps, the lower decks are : henceforth they will 
be as bright as day, and even brighter in gloomy 
weather, for Mr Wilde can now divide the working- 
current without difficulty, and introduce as many 
points of light as may be necessary. Instead of 
pairs of carbons separated by plaster of Paris, he 
coats the carbon separately with a film of hydrate 
of lime, and mounts them in couples in such a 
way that when the current is passing they stand 
at the proper distance apart for prodacing a per- 
fect light. An experiment made on board the 
Ivflcxihk may be taken as the commencement 
of a change which will very greatly mitigate the 
discomfort of life in an ironclad. Four of Mr 
Wilde’s improved lamps were placed in one of 
the engine-rooms, and, according to the official 
Report, ‘ when lighted up, the etiect was mo4 
startling ; the opal shades gave off so powerful 
and brilliant an illumination that the engine- 
room, which is considerably below the water-line, 
apjieared to he filled with daylight, and tlie mov- 
ing parts of the engine were rendered visible.’ 
Apait from the abundant light, there is the advan- 
tage that neither heat nor smoke is generated, a 
very important consideration witliin the narrow 
limits of a ship ; and it is not surprising that the 
Jjoi’ds of the Admiralty, in whose presence the 
experinient was made, ‘were warm in their expres- 
bions of bu^p^i^(“ and gratification.’ 

(hi thif Noftire of the Fur on the Tonfjue is the 
title of a pajier by Mr lJutliu, F.R.C.S., read before 
llic I’ojal .Societ}', in whi'h it is shewn that the 
fur does not (onsist of eputielial cells, as generally 
supposed, hut (1) A remains of food, and bubbles 
(d mucus and saUva; (2) of epillieliuru; (3) of fungi, 
which attach themselves to the filiform iin 2 >ill,e, 
are gray in colour, and, as Mr Butlin states, cor- 
respond in colour and appearance ivith the thin 
giay iielUclc which foims upon the surface of 
haclcniim-producing fluids. This jielliclc when 
examined is seen to become whiter and more 
opaque as it hecoini's thicker, and the fur on the 
tongue behaves in a similar way with increase of 
tliickuesp. 

1,1 order to ascertain the true nature of the 
fungus, Mr Butlin cultivated a small quantity 
from dillerent tongues on a ‘warm stage.’ Free 
growth and development, he says, ‘ took place ; 
hut instead of the ex^iected single fungus, several 
fungi were found. Only two forms, however, 
were present in every instance— namely, Micro- 
cocnia and Bacillus; and from a comparison of 
the natural fur with the results obtained by 
artificial cultivation, he has little doubt that the 
fur consists chiefly or essentially of these two 
fungi.’ 

Micrococcm developed itself in ‘ small spherical 
bodies, generally in pairs or groups of four, hut 
often forming chains. Upon the warm stage, 
rapid multiplication took place, with the produc- 
tion of pairs, fours, long and short chains often 
twisted and looped, and small and large colonies. 
When these colonies reached a large size (which 
happened in the course of a few hours), they pre- 


•aatod a gnaiiil« smpmmaA, mimgA a 
yellow or browtaisn-yellow colour, and aM xaMff* 
zoettt in tbein eaawd.’ « < 

Seu0v»f a vod-lSka growth, as its nanilb' 
oatoa, movM iOHvely abwt the field of the mlcm- 
seo£fi^ the rb4» lomiiig abort chains or pain, but 
not foxtning colonies though they sometimes 
congregated in large numbers in the Mkrococcua 
colonies. In two instance, another kind, Rao, 
terium temo, made its appearance, and * developed! 
with such rapidity that the Whole of the fluid was 
crowded with these organiama to the exclusion of 
every other form.’ 

Mr Butlin is led to conclude from his observa- 
tion!^ that while the two first-named fungi pre- 
dominate, four other kinds are occasionally met 
with ; and ho remarks, ‘ the slime which exists 
around and between the teeth is composed of the 
same constituents as the fur on the tongue ; all the 
organisms which are found in the one are found 
also in the otlier. Bacillus svhtilis exists, how- 
ever, in greater quantity in this tooth-slime, and 
the rods and filaments are usually much longer 
than in the fur, probably because they are not 
subjected to so much disturbance.’ 

’JTie experimental cultivation on the ‘warm 
stage,’ allo\\ing for local conditions, represebts the 
growth of fur on the tongue. One conclusion is 
plain — namely, that cleansing of the mouth after 
every meal, as at the beginning and the end of 
the day, should not he neglected. 

From facts and statements concerning the 
mouth, it is easy to pass to a question of food. 
Mr Ernest Hart writing in the British Medical 
Jieview, once more points out the ‘extravagance 
of our peojde in their feeding, notably their 
extravagant excess in flesh-food, their ignorant 
neglect of nitrogenous vegetables aud fish, and 
their carelessness and unskilful waste in cooking. 
The fallacy that meat alone can give strength for 
hard work, and beer alone give adequate stimulus 
to its digestion, are fallacies so deeply rooted, and 
which underlie so many extravagances and follies of 
the poor and the well-to-do, that a campaign against 
ihetetic fallacies would he as patriotic as well* 
lounded. The fii-st step should be to lengthen our 
list of legumes, those immediately available being 
peas, beans of dilfereut kinds, including varieties 
trom India, and rice and lentils ; the second to 
introduce the pqikin and the stew-pot. Until the 
Englnh housewile learns how wasteful is the 
roasting-jack, how costly the gridiron, aud how 
unnecessary the “ clear fire ” and the blazing mass 
of coals, without which she can at present usually 
neither cook a cutlet nor boil a cup of coffee, the 
first lessons of household ecououiy are still un- 
known to her.’ Another writer declares that we 
have to overcome prejudice and learn to eat ; that 
food is abundant and cheaii, and might be cheap^ 
if we were not the most backward people in 
Europe in the art of cookery. ‘We are surrounded 
by water, yet fish is a luxury. We eat only ouo 
vegetable, except when we invade the domains of 
our cattle, and indulge in poorly cooked greens. 
Of peas, French beans, (aulinoweiSy and fruit, Use 
majority of people are stinted, if not debarred. 
We complain of agricultural depression, chiefly 
or in great part because we have discovered that 
other nations can supply us with corn and beef 
cheaper than we can grow them ourselves ; and 
yet we cannot get good frei^ butter, pure milk, 
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»ew-laid egg*, and chickens, except at extrava- 
gant prices.* 

After all this, it may seem trivial to notice an 
improved nose-hag j hut in behalf of horses we 
state that the improvement consists in dividing 
the so that one-half hangs on eacli sitle of the 
head. The two halves are connected below with 
a perforated metal bowl or trough, into which 
the feed gradually descends. Special provision is 
made for breathing, and for the escape of hot air 
from the horse’s nostrils while feeding : the food 
ie always at one level, and can be eaten without 
any resting or tossing of the bag on the part of 
the horse. 


EDUCATION BY POST. 

In this Journal for 30th November 1878, a short 
notice- was given of the system of Education hy 
Post cjirried on by the Glasgow Association for 
the Higher Education of Women. Presuming that 
all our readers are interested in matters relating 
to education, we deem it desirable again t(» draw 
their attention to the movement, and to the exten- 
sion of a scheme of W'hich many have already 
taken advantage. 

There is always a large class both of young men 
and young women in every grade of society who, 
ai'ter they have left school, desire to gain a 
clearer knowledge of the subjects there tauglit, 
and also to gam a knowledge of the higher 
subjects included in a university curriculum. 
Formerly, the only means by which such know- 
ledge could bo obtained by those whose sex or 
work in life shut them out from a university 
career, or even from the classes which sprang uj» 
in various places, w’as private stxidy. The private 
student has two great difficxilties to contend 
against The first is, that the zeal is apt to be 
flitting, and the work consequently unmethodical. 
Tile next is, that even though there is perseve- 
rance and method, the student often gets up from 
the study of a subject with a head full of undi- 
ested facts, whose relations to each other liave not 
een clearly thought out. The object which the 
Association has in view is to meet these difficulties, 
to stimulate the eflbrts of those who are seeking 
knowledge, and to help them to systematise their 
thoughts. With this object, tutors of acknow- 
ledged ability have been appointed for the various 
subjects. Before the opening of the session, plans 
of study, giving the subject of each paper, arc 
prepared by them, and a copy is sent to the pupil. 
During the course of the session, examination 
jiapers are posted every fortnight, the answers to 
which are returned to the tutors, who correct and 
criticise them and explain any difficulties that may 
occur. The benefit to be derived from being thus 
educated to write clear and connected answers to 
the questions, can hardly be over-estimated. 

In preparing the papers, the tutors have always in 
view the necessity of keeping the questions williin 
the range of a mixed class of students. They also 
aim at drawing np the questions in such a form 
as to suggest a wide relation of facts, and thus 
force the pupil to think about them. The subjects 
of study being the same as those chosen by the 
Glasgow University examiners, the pupils are pre- 
pared for, and can if they choose present them- 
selves at, the Local Examinations. 

Tlie high place tjdten by many of the ‘ corre- 




spondonce * pupils of this and similar Associations 
is a gratifying proof of the efficiency of a scheme 
which, beginning with the preliminary course of 
grammar, geography, history, and arithmetic, is 
adapted to the wants of those whose early educa- 
tion, from one cause or other, may have been 
stinted or interrupted ; which provides the oppor- 
tunity of carrying on the study of^ a wide range of 
subjects in remoter districts where instruction is 
not otherwise easily obtained ; and which prepares 
students not only for tin* ordinary Local Examina- 
tions, but also for the ‘ Higher Examinations for 
Women,’ which have this year been granted by 
the Glasgow University Examination Board. 

The Secretary for the correspondence classes of 
the Association has received from many of last 
Year’s pupils, resident in all parts of the kingdom, 
letters expressing the great pleasure and benefit 
wliich they have derived from tlie session’s work;; 
and the success which has already attended the 
system has determined the Glasgow As&ociatlon 
to open tlieir classes to young men as well as 
young women. 

One other important e\ten*>ion of the scheme 
remains to be noticed. The. Irish lutenucdiate 
Etlncation Act opens a wide field ; and to meet the 
wishes of many of the pupils resitliug in Ireland, 
classes in the lines prescribed by the 1 utenneduto 
Education Examining Board will be carried on. 

Inloririation with regard to all tin* cIushi's may 
bo had from the IJonor.uy Secretary for the 
f-orrespondence Cla.sses, Miss ,Tane S. Mucartliur, 
4 Buckingham Street, Ilillhead, Gla-gow. 


LOST. 

Ix other year®, when life was gay, 

And I was )’ouriK and knew not care, 

I took a p<‘tn of pricek“'i, woith, 

And idly placed it in luj Lair. 

I marked not when the hree/es wild. 

That throu;;h iny locks did rudtlj play, 
Fnloosed the jowil from m.v Jirow ; 

It fell to eaith, and there it lay. 

Time <lro\e the roses fiom mj chei k, 

And dimmed tin* radiai.ee of mine eje, 

And then I tieiught m- if the gem 
That I had cw,t s, ]i"htlj hy. 

I went to Hi,*ek it 'djci, it ti II ; 

And while I searehrd in Mini the place, 

I saw another maiden p.ass, 

A vision fair of joutli and gi’ace. 

And lo ! upon her brow of snow, 

I saw my ]on"-lof.t tteasure shine. 

Fat fai less biilliant than of yore ; 

And yet I knew that it wras mine. 

I htrctclied my hand, and eas;cr cried ; 

‘ (five back, restore what is mine own 1 ’ 

She answering said : ‘ Nay ; once ’twas tliiao ; 
But now ’tis mine, and mine alone !’ 

* I found the gem thou couldst not prize 
Lying unheeded in the mire ; 

I cleansed it with my love’s )mro tears, 

And now ’tis all my heart’s desire.’ 

She went her way ; and I was left 
To gaze into a cold blank life, 

Of love and hope alike* bereft. 

A cheerless lot of toil and strife. 


Printed and Published by 'W. & K. Ohaubbus, 47 Pater- 
noster Kow, London, axtd 339 High Street, Edinjbuboh. 
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THE MATRIMONIAL. 

Among all sensible people, married life, as we 
understand it in this country, is considered to be 
an honourable and absolutely indispensable condi- 
tion for the well-being of any rightly conducted 
community. Yet, it is ‘surprising how many 
persons think of and speak of this condition with 
contempt, or at all events with indifference, and 
who sometimes go the length of cynically oWrv- 


vity, and spending day after day in childishly 
laughing at a cuckoo clock or a jumping- Jack. 
That, however, is not the worst of a condition so 
deplorable. Where women are not educated, and 
not put in their proper position, it follows that 
children are only half taught Their mother 
cannot instruct them in anything useful, and their 
intellect is accordingly dwarfed. No benefit is 
derived from visitors, because no man is allowed 
to intrude where there are females ; and for tho 


ing that ‘to do the matrimonial’ would be the same reason there can be no promiscuous hospi- 
iast of their actions. We are going to ch.at a little tality. Tlie children, accordingly, see and learn 
about the ‘Matrimonial’ in different points of nothing of the ways of the world generally. To 
view. Though written about since the beginning expect any good to come out of this method of 
of the world, the subject is far from being conducting domestic affairs is ridiculous. Progress 
exhausted. We may even in a smtill way say is impossible. The tendency is to retrograde in 
something out of the usva’ track. spite of all propping up from without. The wealth 

Of course we begin with a slight dash at philoso- of Europe could not keep the Turkish nation 
phising. The reason marriage can be extolled is on its feet. Sooner or later, political dissolution 
very plain. A* man, his wife, and children con- is the natural and inevitable destiny. 

Etitute the primary element of human society. It is tolerably clear that the faculties which 
Without this rudimental institution things would stand us in good stead require a certain primary 
go all wrong. Government would be a chaos, culture from father and mother. This is what we 
Vice and barbarism would be preilominant. We call fireside education. The child listens to all 


liave the best evidence that such is a likely result 1 that is said. Friends call, and conversations ensue, 
when we look at Turkey, drifting to ruin and of which the youngsters take advantage. Tho 


extinction through the influence of polygamy, girls benefit by the talk of the boys, and the boys 


slavery, and superstition. A thriving civilisation 
is out of the question. Women arc left unedu- 
cated, and generally lead an idle animal existence. 
IMany of them are openly or covertly bought 
while young, and are ever after treated as slaves. 
They are certainly brought up without any sense 
of independence, and in point of fact are nonen- 
tities in the ordinary duties of life. The manner 
in which the higher class of these women live 
offers some curious particulars. From France, 
England, and elsewhere there has been a con- 
siderable export of elegant toys to amuse the 
idle hours of these unfortunate ladies. They 
take particular delight in the costly musical 
toy known as the piping bullfinch, musical bo.xes, 
miniature puppets dancing on wires, and other 
drolleries deemed to be valuable in killing time. 
Think of women kept in a degrading capti- 


in turn are softened by the more gentle observa- 
tions of the girls. Such is home culture, and it is 
all a result of a father and mother being united in 
matrimony ; for then there is a common interest 
to improve the offspring. What a contrast between 
the debasements incidental to Turkish home-life 
and this wholesomeness in social arrangements. 

We think there is something highly touching 
in seeing two young beings united in the accept- 
able and sacred bonds which are to last until 
severed by the death of either. It is a solemn. • 
occasion. We do not dispute that as a civil 
contract it is well enough ; but by a kind of 
natural instinct, and looking to the importance 
of life-long obligations that may ensue, one feels 
that tho ceremonial should be crowned with a 
becoming sanctity. We do not like to see the 
Matrimonial trifled with and reduced to a common- 
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place baigaiii. Elevatittg and holy sentiments 
arei^ over xis when we behold a loving pair full 
^ natural a^ection joined together under the 
sweetly soothing stasiins of the wedding-hymn — 

* ®he voice that breathed o’er Eden, 

That earliest wedding-day, 

The piiiual marriage blessing, 

It hath not passed away.’ 

To the parties concerned, the recollection of 
these solemnities do not easily fade by the lapse 
of time, but are held tenaciously by memory to 
the last. Possibly an additional zest is given by 
a xecollectioii of the wedding breakfast, \\liat 
famous though subdued hilarity on the occasion ! 
How the aged father of the bride, half joylnl 
in seeing his daughter agreeably settled in life, 
but boimd to look a little sonowful in parting 
with her, quivered tenderly in his speech, ana 
how the mother becomingly sbed a few tears 
at parting ! When the ‘ silver wedding ’ comes 
round, these fond reminiscencea are still vividly 
pictured. If life be protracted to the occurrence 
of a ‘ golden wedding,’ the momentous event half 
a century ago is perhaps more strongly imprinted 
on memory than ever. Fathers and mothers, and 
hundreds of early friends, have passed away, but 
the aged pair happy in mutual communion liave 
been spared, and lovingly casting an eye on their 
children and grandchildren, bless the day they 
were married. That is the Matrimonial as it 
ought to be, and not unfrequeutly is, uotwith- 
stsmding the vicissitudes that haunt human alfuirs. 

We are all too painfully aware that the experi- 
ences in married life may be of a less plea-ing 
character than are fondly pictured by potds and 
moralists. But who is to blame ? Guided by 
passion, or with an inconsiderate regard to mutual 
adaptability, the Matrimonial i.s hurried into with 
more speed than di^>cretion. To marry in haste 
is probably to repent at leisure ; ami with repcuit- 
ance comes lifelong miwry. Terrible exauqOes 
hav'e fallen under our notice. A commeu form ol 
the error is that of a young man of good jiai’ts and 1 
aspirations, who heedlessly plunges into the M.ilii- 1 
monial with a w’omau who wouhl answei admir- 
ably as a poor man’s wife, but is incapable of 
fultilling a higher destiny. She would patiently ! 
<irudge in humble retirement, and be a pattern , 
of thrift and assiduity. She miglit lx* comjuired 
to the good housewife ‘whose caudle goeth not 
out by night ; she looketh u'cll to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleuo.ss.’ 
She is in a sphere quite suitable to her faculti**H. 
It is a totally dilferent thing when, by entcijtii-.i> 
and ingenuity, her husband attains to atflucnei' 
and distinction. She now lalls behind, fails to j 
realise her position, decline.s to act the jian | 
properly belonging to her, and in many Ai.iys 
brings herself ana her husband into discredit. 
Kemonstrances are in vain, for there is a down- 
right inability to do better. The true error con- 
sisted in marrying her without foresight as to 
possible consequence.?. In a sense, the woman is 
to be pitied. If let alone, she would probably ha ve 
found a mate with inherent notions and habits 
like her own. 

We remember Ibe -case of an eminent and 
estimable artist now deceased, who one day made 
the sad confession : ‘ My wife and I w’erc happy 
t(^ether when in our early days our dinner-table 


was an old tca-chest, and when our fare ww 
of the poorest Success in my professioiial career 
was followed by cankering uares and misery. My 
poor wife witii some good qualities obstinately 
clung to her ori^nal condition and habits, as weU 
a.H to companions with whom I could not associate. 

' My marriage was altogether a blunder, which 
nothing could repair.’ The cose ended in a way 
not at all unusual The woman fell into a course 
of intemperance, and a iiermanent separation was 
the result. Here was the life of a worthy man 
blighted, all through a little Want of consider- 
ation at the outset. It is but one among hun- 
dreds of instances of the inability, or perverse 
unwillingness, of w'omen of a humble station to 
rise with becoming dignity to the level that may 
be attained by their husbands. 

We are reminded of the late serio-comic case of 
Tompits, a gentleman who, on returning from 
India with a fortune, ftdl desjKjrately in love with 
Cis, a young and handsome stewardess on board 
a steamer. Without deliberation, he proposed to 
f ’is, was accepted, and married her. They set up 
housekeejiing in splendid style, and were soon 
surrounded by friends. From having ministered 
to a high class of ladies in the steamer, (Jis, by 
imitation, wa^. able to conduct herself with toler- 
able propriety. She dressed elegiuitly ; and so 
long as .die held her tongue iu company, no fault 
was to be found with h(*r intellectual accomplish- 
iiioutrf. llrifortuiiately, she could not relirnmish 
h(U' old habits. Her taste lay in scrubbing, 
scouring, and otlier menial olfici^s. After a fes- 
tivity, she liked to sweep tlie c.irpcts, wadi the 
gl.iSMiS, and burnish the silver spoons. She went 
wlinUng through the house with a duster, and 
was passionately attached to towels, of which she 
accumulated enormous quantities. On one occa- 
sion, a party of officers who had been to dinner by 
invitation the ju-evious day, called to leave cards, 
and to their amazement they found the elegant 
MrsTomjnts in ilesliabillo scouring the lobby floor. 
These ]troct*edings, which, with a, staff of domes- 
tics, weio wholly out of jdace, greatly disconcerted 
ToinpiK 1 Ic recommended Uis to occupy hernelf 
with reading, or some fashionable amusement. 
But C’ls did not care for rending ; could barely 
sign her name, and hated to ajipear iu fashionable 
society. I’lic result of the miserable m^'^ialliance 
w'a.s open domestic ho-stiiities. 'J'ompits raged in 
English, Persian, and Hindi. Cis, who had a 
violent teirqier, stamjied, scowled, and raved like 
a Fieuch tragedy queen. 

To the accusation of Toinpits that she was not 
thank lul fiu- what he had done for her, Cis 
scornfully letorted : ‘ I wonder what I should 
be thunkful for ! Vou cruelly look me aw'ay from 
a situalion in W'hicb 1 was useful, haiipy, and 
respited. You have brought me into a position 
•where -with nil its finery I am miserable, and 
fc.vpected to sit like a painted doU among jieople 
who spend their lives in idleness and folly. J tell 
you, I hate the whole concern, and should like to 
be back in the dear old steamer.’ Usually, after 
such a tirade, Ois butst into tears, aud lied to her 
own apart, ment. A consideration for the interests 
ol children is often the means of appeasing family 
disson‘'ionH. In the present instance no such 
means were available. Cis had eeveral children, 
but they all died shortly after birth. Denied 
parental consolations, unchastened by ' her losses. 
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with no relativea to admonish or advise her, she 
brooded on her fancied wrongs, was the victim of 
her own warped feelings and an imperfect sense of 
whid was duilfal and proper. Ultimatdiy, a cnrions 
kind of truce was effected. The pair lived sepa- 
rately in the same house. Holding no sort of inter- 
course, they fretted, pined, and died within a few 
months of each jjther. It was a distressing case of 
matrimonial infelicity ; but was what might not 
unreasonably have been expected. When gentlemen 
of fortune arc pleased'to marry pretty barmaids or 
liandsome stewardesses, they mast not be surprised 
if they experience the fate of the luckless Tompits. 

Why women are so often deficient in the art 
of accommodating themselves to a higher social 
™here, is a question we do not stop to answer. 
Enough has been said in uttering the voice of 
warning on a matter that invites the most earnest 
foresight. Ifappily there are cases in whicli new 
and onerous positions are filled with a tact that is 
truly admirable. Though not of an exalted origin, 
some women may be said to be ladies by nature. 
They take kindly to any rise in the condition of 
tbeir husbands. Much depends on the up-bring- 
ing. Jack Scott and Betsy Surtees set up in the 
Matrimonial with a cordial unison of feeling. 
Not particularly well off at first, they were for a 
time contented to sup on a pcnn)'worLh of sprats. 
When, by bis talents, Jack rose in the world, 
Betsy rose with him ; for she was of respectable 
jiiirentage, and brought up with a st3'le of good 
manners. A(!Cordingly, when Jack was made 
Lord Chancellor and raised to the peerage, no 
one acquitted herself better than the Countess of 
Eldon. 

If one class of women fall short in their tastes 
and habits, fully iis numerous a class go so far 
in tln.'ii' attempts to exceed in dress, expenditure, 
atid frivolity, as to damage the character of the 
Afatrimonial. Men of m Kli.rate means are afraid 
t(' marry, lest tliey should he chained for life to 
women who might ruin them by their unregu- 
lated and costly indulgences. We arc inclined to 
think that this dread more than anything else 
juevents men from marrying in early life, when 
they are. as yet nnahle to encounter an expensive 
system of housekeeping. They are doubtless wrong 
in being so intiiuidateil. Using caution in making 
their choice, and avoiding cerhiin categories of 
.social life, they need be under little aiiprehension. 
The whoh; sex are not to be confounded with 
beings with whom it would be dangcroas to strike 
up an intimacy. - 

We cannot pass over an unfortunate source of 
unhappiness in married life. It is neglect on 
the part oJ' husbands. They become absorbed in 
professional pursuits; often 'they are long absent 
from borne ; or they give themselves up to 
exclusively selfish amusements, just as if they 
were still bachelors. In .such circumstances, their 
unhappy wives feel as if they had been tricked 
into a contract that has not been fulfilled. AVhen 
the V'cmau vowed to ‘obey,’ the man promised 
to ‘ cherish,’ which at least infers personal atten- 
tion and honourable treatment. The husband 
plainly breaks his promise. He has fallen short 
of bi's duty. He may cheerfully pay all the 
money required to carry on the domestic concom ; 
but that IS only a simple obligation. It cannot 
be called cheri.shing. It demonstrates no affec- 
tion ; neither does munificence in pin-iuoney. A 


feheqne on a bamk is not equivalent to the love 
and kindnecB which were reasonably expedc^ 
from the being to whom she had confidh^y 
refflgned her -independence. What a heart-break- 
ing sequel to a youthful dream of felicity! We 
can hardly bring ourselves to picture the dissen- 
sions that frequently occur, with finally an 
unseemly and incurable rupture. Perhaps not 
quite finally. * The Divorce Court, statements in 
which newspapers revel, and weeks of town-talk, 
may close up the rear, and add one more to the 
hideous stones of outrage on the decencies of 
married life. 

There are other causes for re^et from having 
impetuously rushed into the Matrimonial. Beyond 
aU, on one side or other there may be serious 
constitutional infirmities. People take great core 
to match horses and other animals, in order 
to maintain a pure and vigorous lineage. Little 
or no care is taken on this score when con- 
tracting a scheme of matrimony. A young man 
heedlessly marries into a family known to be 
affected with some hereditary disease, never reflect- 
ing until too late on the consequences of his 
act. He forgets that in a physical as well as in 
a mental sense the sins of the fathers arc apt to 
be visited on the children. With his eyes open, 
he t^es to Ins bosom a wife who will in all 
likelihood end her days in an asylum, and whose 
progeny can scarcely fail to share in her deplor- 
able infirmity. Where is the comfort in having & 
family defective in mental qualifications if You 
may endow them with the fortune realised by 
years of successful industry; but from the fatal 
taint we speak of, it is out of your power to 
bequeath to them brains or common-sense. 

* Can troubled or polluted springs 
A hallowed stream afford ? ’ 

Indisputably, they cannot, and the fact should be 
borne in mind in the matter of courtship. Let 
not the institution of marriage be charged with 
the calamity. Your own rash conduct in forming 
the alliance is at fault. We may be sorry for 
you in the, trying circumstances, but the penalty 
of indiscretion is inevitable. ' 

The mishaps that disfigure the married state 
afford no proper ground lor throwing reproaches 
on the Matnmoniak After all that bachelors 
can allege in vindication of tbeir celibacy, mtir- 
riage on the whole constitutes the happiest, the 
most satisfactory and salutary condition in which 
either man or woman can live. Nature makes 
iu» provision for celibacy, which from necessity 
may be submitted to, and is not inconsistent 
with piety and certein pereinptor}' calls of duty. 
What pleasant recollections of ummuried female 
relations who made endless sacrifices in doing 
good, and who merited, if they did not receive the 
liveliest tokens of gratitude. Looked at compre- 
hensively, however, celibacy in either sex is a 
species of oddity, and i.s usually avoided where 
practicable. It Is not well for man nor for woman 
to be alone in the world. The common destiny is 
to run in pairs, each of the two to help the other. 
Such is the rule to be fairly dealt witln We 
certainly know by experience that bachelors ia 
their old age load a lielpldbs and cheerless exist- 
ence, and generally die uumourned by any one— 
and the richer they are, the less is the lamentation. 

The Vicar of Wakefield tells ns that he chose his 
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'wife as she <ihoae her weMing-gown, which was 
on the prj«cii>le of .aelecting one that would wear 
welh if in the aplicle of marriage you fix on o 
flimsy material, take the consequences, and Mame 
nobody but yourself. The market is open. Do 
not be in a hurry. Yet, do not put off time 
beeanee you happen to be unable to start on a 
high ecale of worldly wealth. Early inamages 
may not be always coiuniendable ; but wait, wait, 
waiting to reach ’some imaginary standard, is— all 
other things being equal — by no means sound 
policy. Burns 2 )athetically sings : 

* 0 why should Fate sic pleasure liave, 

IJfe’s deaiest bands untwming. 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
l)ei»end on Fortixne’s shining t ’ 

Advice in a matter of this kind goes for very 
little. Every one takes his or her own way. No 
doubt, it is distressing to see, as you sometimes do, 

} roung people making sacrifices to be married, and 
anding themselves in semi-starvation. We have 
hoard of a lady who earnestly advised Jane, her 
female attendant, not to marry, as the step wouhl 
surely end in misery. The girl in reply said she 
was tired of being a servant, and wished to rest 
her bones. ‘ Well, Jane,’ asked the lady some 
time afterwards, ‘ have you restexl your bones I ’ 
*Yea,’ replied Jane, rather dismally; ‘but it b<is 
been my jaw-bones ! ’ Without due jjrecaution, 
risks like this may have to be encountered in the 
matrimonial lottery. 

Ordinarily, marriage inspires to exertion, and 
thus brings its own special reward. In the choice 
of assistants for some official diity, the married 
man is for the most part preferred. He has 
given hostages to Fortune for his good behaviour. 
Besides this peculiar advantage, he experiences 
the pleasure ot seeing his 

‘ Children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.’ 

We can picture nothing more charming than a 
scene of domestic felicity like this, nor one more 
calculated to nerve to enterprises on which rest 
individual and national prosperity. In married 
life there are likewise pleasures of inemoiy held 

? reciouB though the hearth be partially desolate. 

i’'hen, by the visitation of Providence, children are 
swept away, and one of the parents has jierhaps 
been left in a widowed condition, the survivor 
recalls in imagination many tender incidents in 
the past which no celibate can jiossibly expe- 
rience : 

‘ When time, which steals our years away, 

Shall ste^ our fileasures too. 

The memory of the past shall stay, 

And half our joys renew.’ 

Who, then, has the heart, with heedless lerity, to 
depreciate or speak contemptuously of the Matri- 
monial ? w. c. 


A STORY OF DETECTION. 

Mt employment is that of a carver in stone. 
Many years ago, soon after I had learnt my busi- 
ness, the firm in whose employ I was, undertook 
the erection of a gentlpman’s mansion, and I was 
sent to execute the ornamental work. The village 
near to which the mansion was huUt was on the 
shore of an estuary of the Bay of Morecambe, 


I not far from a market-town whose name I need 
not give. As my work would keep me from home 
soveiul weeks, a good lodging was a most desirable 
thing ; but although I tried to get accommodation 
ill a private house, I failed, and was forced to lodge 
in the village inn, the Lord Admiral. 

Amongst those who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting the aforesaid hostelry,' was a man of 
singular habits and odd temper. His home was 
about a mile from the village, on the side of a 
lane leading to a couple of farms. His house, 
like himself, was a queer one. Originally it had 
been built for the stoiugo of corn, the produce of 
fields at a distance from the farmstead. Boiiiehow, 
it had ceased to bo needed ior that purpose ; so 
its owner turned it into a dwelling-house, and as 
such, it was now occupied by the aforesaid strange 
man. It was divided into three apartments on 
the ground-floor, one of which, a very large one, 
was set a^nart and used as a kind of museum, 
its occupant being a staffer of birds and small 
quadrupeds. When he had no work of this 
sort for other persons, he worked for stock, and 
this large room was his warehouse. 

lie \\ns a man of ill-temper and loose habits, 
and for some time had borne a dubious character. 
When people were asked why he was su3i»ected, 
tliey could not give a satisfactory reply. ‘ He 
lives,’ they would say, ‘without doing woik equal 
to his expenditure, which looks bad.’ As I got 
to know him, I found that he had an unamiable 
temper : was morose, sour, and at times passionate. 
He was also fond of displa}', given to betting, 
and like all such, led a loose uneven life, oftener 
loitering about than at work. So I did nut 
wonder that well-meaning people did not like 
him. 

lie mostly came on wet nights to the Lord 
Advdral, As we became acipiaintetl, he invited 
me to look over his collection of binU and 
quadrupeds. 1 was pleased with wliat I saw. 
He had indeed a good collection and as well as I 
could judge, had done his work well. He had 
also a good assortment of butterflies and moths ; 
and in a corner, close to the ceiling, had what he 
called a butterfly breeding-box, which he said 
belonged to his son, a young man of my own age, 
also given to bird-stufinig anmseineuls. 

Bnt I was most taken up uith two animals 
which dilFcred from the rest. One was a beautiful 
dog, and the other a lusus naturtr-^a. lamb with 
the rudiments ot a fifth leg, and some other 
abnormal characteristic which I have forgotten. 
The old man said he had stuffed both for their 
original owners, who had somehow failed to take 
them away. They were placed at one end of the 
room, one in each corner, away from the window, 
and close to the wall, where, except in strong day- 
light, they could not be easily seen. The connec- 
tion of these particulars with my story will be 
seen in the sequel. 

1 had been in the village about six weeks, when 
the neighbourhood was aroused and alarmed one 
morning by the report of the robbery of a 
jeweller’s shop in the market-town already referred 
to, that had been effected during the preceding 
night. Much valuable property had been taken. 
Tliis robbery had been ell'ected in such a way as 
led to the belief that a gang of practised thieves 
had done it. The prevailing question was, ‘ Do 
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the robbers live among us, or have they come 
from o distance?’ This query u'os still going 
from mouth to mouth when we were startled, 
astounded indeed, by the report of a second 
robbery of the same premises, and on the night 
following by the breaking into and purloining of 
a provision warehouse in our own village. Were 
I writing hctioi!, I would not have made the 
robbers pay so soon a second visit to the jeweller’s, 
as such an act would have been deemed prepos- 
terous ; but I am relating what really occurred, 
and BO am forced to say what 1 have said. 

The jeweller had’ been so taken up by efforts to 
find out the thieves and regain his first loss, that 
he had not placed additional guard over wdiat was 
left ; besides, he vras sure, he said, that thieves 
would not think of revisiting him for a long time. 
As for the ]>rovision-dealer, he said in my hearing 
that he had no fear of his place being entered, ns 
he believed robbers would not care to touch pro- 
perty so bulky and of such inferior value as his. 
But he had reckoned without his host ; lor he had 
lost a fine ham, a large lot of tea, a deal of 
spices, a few boxes of cigars, and indeed a portion 
of most of what he dealt in. The excitement and 
alarm occasioned by these robberies was groat and 
wide-spread. 

Two batches of detectives, one from Lancaster 
and the other from Kendal, came to our village to 
see what they could find out. They were not 
short of questions, I mind ; but they took care 
what sort of que-'llons they answered. It Wiis 
en-y to sec that one ol their aims was to make it 
appear that they believed the robbers came Irom a 
distance, in order to put the thieves off their guard; 
lor their own opinion was the op]) 0 .site ot this. 

No event, however serious, can keep liold of 
peiipie\ minds beyond a ceitain time ; and these 
lobberies were beginnin., o give place to some 
other subject, wl'i n tin; next act in the drama 
begun to be playe<i. It w<v8 on a P’ralay alternoon, 
about a mouth alter the robberies. The <lay was 
wet and wild ; and as my work was the outdoor 
carving of stones which had been placed in position 
in tlie rough, 1 was unable to go on with it, and 
had to leturn to my (luarters. 1 had got my 
dinner, and had just called for a pint of ale 
with my pipe, w'iieu an elderly ill-dressed man 
came in, and sitting down on a bench beside me, 
said in broad Lancashire accent : ‘ I ’ll sup w'l’ tha 
lad, if tha dosen’t care;’ on which he lifted my 
mug to his lips, and drauk Ireely. J had not gut 
over my surprise, when he, wiping his mouth with 
his hand, gave me a history of the pu^t day or two. 
The account was this : he had been a gentleman’s 
gardener, near Lancaster, over twenty years; had a 
capital place, but had not had seuse enough to 
keep it, for he had gone on the loose for a tort- 
night, which W'as more than his muster w'ould 
put up with ; so he was discharged. ‘ This w’or 
day afore yesterday,’ he said ; ‘ an’ I ’ve drauk for 
vary vexation ever sin’, tranqiiu’ as I drank ; 
an’ so here 1 am wi’ a dry math an’ wi’out a 
’openny i’ my pocket. Doesta think,’ ho con- 
cluded, ‘ aw con raise a penny or tippence aniaug 
th’ company ? ’ 

I gave him a trifle ; others did the same ; so 
having thus ‘ raised the wind,’ he called for bread, 
cheescj and ale, and made a good nieaL 

During the time the gardener had bteu talking 
to me, the landlord had been within hearing. So 


accosting the old man while he was eating his 
dinner, he said ; ‘ You are a gardener, I under- 
stand 2 ’ 

‘ I am,’ was the reply, 

* Well,’ said the landlord, ‘ I ’ve a garden which 
needs fettling. I have not time to attend to it 
myself; and as it is time the seed was in. I’ll 
Wuploy you if you are willing. I’ll find you 
|»lenty to eat and drink ; you can have a bed as 
well ; and if you please me, I ’ll not see you leave 
without a few shillings in your pocket. What 
say you V 

‘i say agreed,’ replied the gardener, rising to- 
his feet and grasping the landlord’s hand. ‘ I ’ll 
not begin to-mom, howiver ; hut I ’ll look rand, 
an’ get riddy for Monday morn.’ 

This proposal was satisfactory, w'herefore the 
gardener was made liappy. 

Shortly afterwards we had an addition to our 
company by the incoming of the old bird-staffer, 
whom 1 shall henceforth call the naturalist — as 
this designation w'as the one which pleased him — 
his son the butterfly-breeder, and two other men 
whom 1 had not yet seen. These — the strangers— 
first looked hard at the company ; but the natura- 
list, giving them a significant nod, which seemed 
to say, ‘ All ’s right,’ they settled down and called 
for a glass of rum apiece. 

By this time the gardener had finished his dinner, 
w'hen putting liis arms on the table and his head 
on his arms, lie fell or seemed to fall asleep. The 
rain which continued to come down, compelled 
me still to abide under cover ; so placing my 
chair in a corner and putting my head against the 
wall, I tried to get a uaj) also. The naturalist and 
his comjiuuions were now the only persons in the 
room besides the gardener and me. 

i cannot tell hall hor quarter of vhat was said 
by fir-t one and then another of the four pernons ; 
nor did 1 understand some of the jihrases which 
they used. ‘Bruce’ and ‘Wonder,’ ‘llax’ and 
‘stuilinti’ were words olten employed by them. I 
recollected that ‘ Bruce ’ was the name of the dog, 
and ‘Wonder’ that of the lamb in the museum 
before spoken of; and the other terms, I judged, 
rcferied to the malerials with which they were 
sthlfed ; but I could not see why they should 
speak in so low a tone as they did when they 
spoke of them. Once or twice they referred to a 
bird by some slang phrase. But alter events made 
this clear enough. 

By-aiid-by the Avealher took up, when the men, 
draining their glasses, got up and went away. 
The moment they were gone the gardener roused 
up, took a memorandum-book out of his pocket, 
and began to write therein. He then asked me 
if I knew who the men were, and what was their 
occupation, and if I understood any of the words 
they hud uttered in the lower tone of voice. I 
gave him wliat information I could. ‘ But,’ I 
said, ‘both they and I believed you were asleep.’ 

*It is well to go into dreamland at times,’ he 
said ; and then added : ‘ Dal you say that the old 
man keeps a museum ? Have you seen it ? Do 
you think I could get a look at it ?’ 

The (picstions iverc pul one after the other in. 
quick succe.sbion, as though he were eager and 
anxious about something. I said ' Yes,’ to each ; 
but 1 was sui prised at the good English in which 
he now spoke, and at the retiiieihent which marked 
his mauuers. Still I could make nothing of it. 
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I pass over the next few days, as they brought 
forth no remarkable incident. The gardener had 
stuck to his contract with the landlord, and I had 
been enabled to get on with my work. The four 
men did not again Tisit us ; but as I went on with 
my carving, I saw first one and then another pf 
them pass my place. And once I saw them all in 
earnest converse in a retired lane. 

After supper, one night, I took the gardener to 
the bam-like habitation of the old naturalist. As 
we went along, he asked me to take particular 
notice of the dog and the lamb ; ‘ for,' said he, ‘ I 
was struck witli the questions one of the men put 
as to whether “ Bruce” and Wonder” could take 
in any more “ cotton ” or “flax.” And it is just 
possible,' he continued, ‘ that ihe has a way of 
taking out and putting in the stufiBng after the 
skin has become set and hard : a tMng worth 
lowing, I should think.’ 

When we got to the house, the old man came 
to the door, dosing it after him. Being asked if 
he would allow the gardener to see over his 
collection of prcseiwed animals, he at first seemed 
perplexed, and saying : ‘ I ’ll ask my son,' he went 
in, leaving us outside. Shortly he returned, and 
said ; ‘ It is not convenient to enter the room 
to-night, as it is being cleaned aud the contents 
rearranged ; but if your friend will come to- 
morrow night, aud come alone, be shall see over 
it’ 

We agreed, and came away. I was at a loss 
to account for the condition imposed ; but my 
companion was set up with the arrangement 

Next night came, and the gardener set off on 
his errand. I was all impatience for his return. 
But when he came back, he seemed unwilling to 
relate the result of his adventure, simply saying : 

* I 'm in no humour for talk to-night ; I ’ll relate 
what I 've seen and said, to-morrow.’ 

My friend had got on well with his gardening. 
His potatoe.s and onions, his turnips and c.T,rrot.s 
had been got in ; aud it >vas clear that if the next 
two days should prove fine, he would finish the 
job on the Saturday night. 

On Friday night he came to me in the kitchen, 
in a corner of which I was reading, and asked me 
to take a short walk with him. I got up and 
went. The night was fine, but dark. We walked 
in the direction of the museum. He asked me 
if I could keep a secret for a day or two. Bcply- 
ing in the aliirmative, he said he had a strong 
suspicion that the old naturalist or his son was 
no better than he should be ; that he was sure 
he or they knew more about the late robberies 
than other folks ; and that he believed if he had 
a few shillings which he could call his own, he 
could come at the truth, and concluded by asking 
me to lend him a sovereign for a few days. 1 
agreed, for I had begun to feel an unaccountable 
curiosity growing within me. 

We had not walked far before we met the natu- 
ralist’s son, apparently by appointment ; for my i 
companion told him that I had promised him a i 
loan, and that, therefore, he would he at his j 
father’s house next day and make a purchase. Wc 
parted and came home. 

About the middle df Saturday afternoon he set 
off; and in le.S8 than an hour he <^ine back, bear- 1 
ing a tolerably sized parcel. Giving me a .signal | 
as he passed me, I joined him in the back-yard, i 
He said; pn'the track of the thieves, 1 1 




believe. Last night but one, on reaching the 
house, and while looking over the nanBeum, the 
old man said that his son was rather short of 
money ; hut having exchanged a frame of moths 
and a few' birds for a lot of provisions, if I would 
buy some of the latter, I might sell them at a 
profit; or they would keep me in eatables for a 
while, and the sale would relieve his son. I agreed 
to buy if I could raise the money. Now, I am 
not without cash, but it would not have done to 
say so ; hence I agreed to ask you for a loan. 
Well, I've got a lot of things to-dajr dirt cheap, 
which I really believe belong to one ot the late rob- 
berries. I go hence to-morrow on the sly; hut 
on Monday you may look for my return.’ Giving 
me a playful dig in the side, ho left me. His 
absence during the night and the day after sur- 
prised the landlord, but I said nothing. 

I was all impatience until Monday came. It 
came at last. I was busy at my carving when I 
heard a well-known voice hail me from below. 
On looking down from my stage, whom should I 
see in the road beneath, smiling all the face ovet, 
but m)' old friend the gardener in a policeman’s 
uniform ! The truth flashed through me in a 
moment. I w'ent down. Grasping my hand, he 
said : ‘ The secret ’s put, you see 1 Come along 
with me and see the upshot,’ 

1 w'as about to witness a dhiouement I bad not 
looked for. Up the road were a (;oiiple of police- 
men. My old companion wag the chief, being a 
sergeant of police. He led the way to the 
mu.seutn, and was first to enter. 

‘ Good-muming, old friend,’ ho said, on encoun- 
tering the naturalist. ‘I’ve come to take away a 
few more parcels of your cheap provi.sions.' | 

I saw that tlio old gardener was detected in the j 
speaker, and tliat the game was seen to he up. Tiio j 
old man’s son rushed to the door and scrambled i 
olF, only, however, to fall into the clutches ol j 
one of the officers who were on the watch. The j 
old man was utterly hcdpless avd almost beside 
himself. Sinking into his chair, he cried out: 

‘ I’m not the thief; the thieves are there’ pointing 
to the door, and meuuing, 1 could see, his .sou and 
his confederates, though they were not prc.sent. 

We went into the museum. Tin; liist thing 
the old gardener — as I shall still call him— alid 
was to take hold of ‘Bruce,’ while ho desired one 
of liis comrades to lay hold of ‘Wonder.’ On 
moving them, a noise of loose metal was heard. A 
moment’s examination sufficed to reveal the. secret. 
In the olf-side of each animal, in the soft part, 
an orifice had been made by cutting the skin in 
such a way as to enable the operator to replace 
it with a little care. A part of the stuffing 
had been removed, leaving a vacancy just like a 
thro.stie’s nest. This was filled with jewellery — 
watches, guard-s, ear-rings and finger-rings. A 
further examination of the museum revealed other 
and as singular hiding-places; for example, a 
game-cock was found put out of sight ; on taking 
hold of it, a noise of clinking metal was heard. 
On lilting up the feathers over the crop, a small 
hole was seen, out of which rolled, when the bird 
was shaken, a number of trinkets. 

Nearly all the proceeds of the two robberies of 
the jeweller vrere recovered ; one watch and a few 
guards only being absent. And some of the prop- 
erty of the provision-dealer was also found stowed 
in the breeding-box, though most of it had been 
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used or sold. I scarcely need say that the parcel 
sold to ‘ the gawl nier ’ was a part of it, and had to 
do with the det action. My friend the sergeant 
informed me that he had been induced to assume 
the character which he hod so well enacted, 
entirely on speculation. While making a survey 
of the neighbourhood a few days before he began 
to play his paft, he had observed the backward 
state of the landlord’s garden ; and believing that 
he would readily catch at a chance of getting it 
finished off in a cheap way, and being a good 
hand at gawlening, he had hit upon the scheme 
which hod answered so weli. He had believed 
that the robbers were not far from the locality of 
the public-house, and might come there now and 
again, and so could he lodge there without being 
known or suspected he might come at all that he 
desired. And as he had hoped, so did it come to 
pass. 

The naturalist, who, it came out, had long been 
a receiver of stolen property, and his son, whose 
first burglaries these were, got each five years’ 
penal servitude ; one of the other men — who came 
from a distant town and were old hands — was 
likewise convicted and punished ; but the fourth, 
for some foigotten reason, got off. My friend 
came in for the good rewardfoffered in this case ; 
and for the part which I liad taken in the affair, 
the jeweller gave me a gold pencil-holder, winch 
I treasure as a memento. 


THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 

Befork it has ceased to excite wonder as a 
scientific novelty, the telephone aefpiires fresh 
interest from the modes in which it is now util- 
ised for the jiractical puri)oses of business and 
private life. No longer regarded merely as an 
amusing toy, it enables p- sous to converse easily 
with any of a ))rescribe<i circle of friends, cus- 
tomers, or dioiits scattered many miles apart. In 
thus apjilying, the invention to every-day uses, 
America has anticipated us ; but the extent to 
which its advantages are being developed in our 
own country would surprise even those wlxo are 
familiar with modem triumphs of the telegraph. 
At the recent soiree of the Britisli Association in 
fcjhetlie.ld, one, of the most interesting features was 
a s])ccimeu of the contrivance by wiiich electricity 
is made to serve as a medium of direct vocal 
communication between any number of per-sons 
whose premises are. connected by wires tlir<nigh a 
j central office. This system is largely adopted in 
the United States, where it has become well known ' 
as the ‘ Tele phone Exchange.’ In the city of 
Ohicago there .'ire as many as two thousand sub- 
scribed to one Exchange ; whilst in New York an 
equal number of wires converge at llie central 
station. Any subscriber can have a chat when- 
ever he pleases with any other member, without 
cither having to leave his room ; and a large pro- 
portion of the entire number may be in communi- 
cation at the same time. A brief explanation of 
how this is done may interest our readers. 

Every subscriber jto any Telejihone Exchange is 
furnished witli a copy of a ])rinted list, wherein 
each is designated by a number. When one 
member of the association — who we will suppose 
to be in his own office — wishes to communicate j 
with another, the gentle touch of an electric ■ 
bell Bummous the attention of the clerk at the { 


central office, who is apprised of the name or 
number of the person to he communicated witL 
Thereupon the operator puts the two into imme- 
diate communication by connecting their respec- 
tive wires. The two gentlemen can then converse 
without anything being audible to the interme- 
diary, who, when a bell sounds as a signal that : 
the speaking is finished, severs the connection by 
the simple movement of a pin or small pointer, 
fixed in front of what is called the ‘switch- 
board.’ 

At each end of all the electric wires— which 
radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, from the 
head office — the requisite apparatus is provided 
for speaking and nearing — ^namely, the trans- 
mitter and receiver. The latter resembles a 
large • button, and is held close to the ear for 
answers, whilst a message is being spoken through 
the mouthpiece of the transmitter. A private 
conversation may thus he freely carried on ; and 
so sensitive is the instrument, that fainter sounds 
than tlie ordinary tones of the human voice can be 
conveyed some miles. 

Hopes were at first entertained, as our readers 
are aware, that the telephone might be available 
for long as well as for short distances. It is, 
however, found that five miles is the distance 
within which conversation may be carried on 
with effective distinctness. Beyond this, the vocal 
sounds are somewhat weakened in transmission. 
Telephonic talk has nevertheless been success- 
fully carried on between New York and Phila- 
delphia. A similar feat has also been performed 
in England between London and Norwich ; but 
it is chiefly for shorter distances, and within the 
narrower limits of business towns, that this latest 
development of the utility of the telephone is 
being made available. A moderate sum per I 
month is ]iaid by eac/h subscriber for the privi- j 
lege of using the wires. The actual value of 
the privilege obviously depends very much upon 
the number of persons who choose to bring them- 
selves within the circle of communication ; but in 
this respect tliere has been no shortcoming in its 
adojxtion on the other side of the Atlantic. So 
]>opular has the system become in America, that 
there, it is said, as many as forty thousand tele- 
phones are at work; indeed, there is scarcely a 
town of considerable size in the United States 
tliat has not its Telephone Excliange. 

In Loiulon, loo, telephonic inter-communication 
has now become an established fact. The com- 
pleteness with which the apparatus fulfils all 
the conditions and requirements of practice was 
recently demonstrated before a company of scien- 
tific gentlemen, who anticipate a wide-spread appli- 
cation of the system in England. Still further 
proof of its growing favour may be gathered from 
the fact that local enterprise has already registered 
several companies for the early formation of 
similar Exchanges in the leading provincial towns. 
The first Telephone Exchange opened in the metro- 
polis is situated in Lombard Street; and it was 
in connection with tliis agency that the experi- 
ments to which we have alluded took place. For 
the pur|)03es of the trial, or rather opening exhi- 
bition, use was made qf wires connecting the 
premises of nine subscribers, one at each end of 
I Queen Victoria Street, and the others situated in 
! the following localities — namely, Copthall Build- 
j ings, Old Broad Street, i^uffolk Lane, Princes 
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George Yard, !Ehtt>gmorton Street, end 
Cwey Street at tne IjaciA of the Kew Law Courts. 
From the Mansioa House Baildini^s in Queen 
Victoria Street, conversation was carried on easily 
with eevetal of the other stations. The gentleman 
occnpying the premises in Carey Street— the 
longest cirouit — happened to be one of the com- 
pany at the Mansion House Buildings, and was 
able to coxntnunicate thence witii liis clerk, lu 
this instance, and also when the connection was 
next made with Copthall Buildings, the voice 
which responded to the call was recognised by 
subscribers standing a few leet from the instru- 
ment Those who replied had spoken in a louder 
tone than was necessary, there being no need in 
ordinary cases to raise the voice above the usual 
pitch in order to make it perfectly audible to the 
Ihtener at the receiving end of the wire. Not 
long ago a paragraph appeared in the Tunes which 
was dictated through the telephone, the instru- 
ment giving a perfectly correct reproduction of 
the transmitted subject. 

A visit to the Exchange in Lombard Street 
gives an insight into the ease and simplicity 
w'ith which tiie operator — who may be a mere 
boy — can ‘ switch’ ditferent wires into connection 
or shut them oft’, as required. Of course one 
station can be connected with only one other at 
the same time ; but the coupling and uncoupling 
are effected so quickly that a person may communi- I 
cate with many others in rapid succession. When i 
the electric bell rings at the central office, the 1 
attendant, by a glance at the indicator, can see who t 
calls for his attention. In some eases it is shewn by | 
a tiny shutter, which falls and di.sclo8es the sub - 1 
scriber’s number ; in others, a little red disc is 
moved by the bell current into a corresponding 
eyelet or circle upon the face of the switch-board. 
The wires are of steel, covered with an electro- 
magnetic deposit of copper, which insures strength, 
conductivity, and endurance. They are very 
slender ; so thin and light, in fact, that they do 
not require posts, but can be attached, without 
harm, to cbimney-stacks and other jjarts of build- 
ings, due care being taken with respect to insula- 
tion. 

Almost simultaneously with the introduction of 
the Telephone Exchange system to the metropolis, 
several companies, formed on the limited liability 
principle, have been started in the provinces lor 
extending the same idea. One of these is in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. It embraces the towns 
of Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, and Halifax, in 
some of which a sufficient number of subscribers 
has already been obtained to encourage the early 
connoencement of operations. The shrewd York- 
shire mind has not, however, waited until now 
before turning the telephone to good practical 
account. For a considerable time past the inven- 
tion has been utilised in the West Riding, and 
other districts in the north of England, by private 
persons and business houses. A certain resident 
of Halifax is enabled by its means to hear in lii.s 
own dwelling the sermons jprcached in the prin- 
cipal Dissenting chapel of the town._ In order to 
permit oi this, a telephonic receiver is ingeniously 
placed at the upper pa^t of the pulpit. Another 
point in favour of this particular case is, that the 
pastor of the chaped in miestion, well known as a 
staunch champion of Nonconformity, has an 
tmusuaily powerful vqice and distinct articulation. 


the grievance ot ausentee congr^aaons ; nut tne 
experiment shews at auyrate how, in exceptional 
cases, either the discourse of ati eminent divine 
or the melodious notes of a fHim dmna may 
be heard with comfort at a distance of several 
miles. « 

In Leeds the telephone is largely used for 
more commonplace but nojf less useful pur- 
poses. Many manufacturing firms in that town 
daily exjperience its advantages in carrying on. 
communications . between tlieir • offices or ware- 
houses and their suburban mills. The Tram- 
ways Company has also in operation a Telephonic. 
Exchange of its own. One advantage ^ of the 
system is that no skill or elaborate training i» 
required to make use of it. Alter ‘switching’ 
on the proper wire, the whole thing is os easy 
as talking to any person in the same room. 
There is no need to shout loudly ; nor i.s it 
necessary for the speaker to put his mouth close 
to the ‘ tran.smitter.' In testing the wires of the 
Leeds Tramway Company, one could for instance 
hear, despite the noises of street traffic in Boar 
Lane, every note of tunes played upon a piano 
in the house of the manager at Chapellown, a 
suburb about three mih'.s distant ! In order to 
share the convenionces of the invention, some 
doctors are having electric wires laid from consult- 
ing-rooms in town to their country residenees. 
Patients may thus consult their medical man with- 
out bringing him away from the enjoyment of 
home comforts in his rural retreat ; and more 
explicit intimation of urgent calls can be conveyed 
without the lo.sa of time which would occur in 
the older ways of sending a ine.snage. 

During some recent e.xperimeuts in Glasgow, it 
was proved that tclopliouic sound can be c<mveyed 
through a less facile conductor than the usual 
unbroken wire. In tliis case, a break in the wire 
was taken uj) by a small circle of ludie.s and gentle- 
men, who joined haiuli*, and thui? continued tlio 
electric currout through their own bodies. The 
effect of interposing these human links was to 
diffuse and weaken the electric power ; but the 
current was still sutlicient to convey some audilde 
reproduction of a song from the transmitting to 
the receiving end of a teleplioue. 

A TERRIBLE SEA-VOYAGE. 

It was my fortune many years ago to Iciid a 
wandering life as a marine engineer. Anxious 
from boyliood to see the world, I had taken every 
opportunitj', when the time came, of clianging 
from one service to another, not so much Irom 
' ambitious liopes of advancement in my profession, 
as for the gratification of a spirit of adventure. 
Accordingly, liaving sailed for some years in the 
Mediterranean, I lound myself about the year 
186 -, in the Spanish service as chief-engineer 
of a large ocean mail-steamer sailing between 
Spain and the West Indies. I had been sum- 
moned from the coast of Morocco, when the 
war between Spain and that country was con- 
cluded, to join this vessel ; and as I went on board 
in one of the ship’s boats, I had the opportunity 
of observing her build and general appearam-e 
lor the lu'ht time. The ship was large, heavily 
masted, barque-rigged, and could spri^ a great 
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ftm^unt of cattVM ; not too fine in her tines ; but 
ftppsrently a good comfortable 8ea>boat, witb, as 
X Awards learned, engines of three bandied 
horse-power. The two days that yet remained 
before the ship sailed afforded ample time to find 
out that she was never intenaed and utterly 
unfit for a voyage within the tropics. The engine 
and boiler rooms were badly ventilated ; little or 
no air-space over the boilers ; and the ’tween decks 
over the top of the boilers seemed to be a recep- 
tacle for spare stores, ropes, paints, oils, and woou- 
w'ork of all descriptions. I remonstrated strongly 
against sending the'ship to sea in that condition ; 
but of couree everything was to be put right- 
next voyage. 

We sailed at length with a fair wind, and called 
at the Canary Islands for a few hours. From 
thus keeping well within the tropics, we caught 
the light breeze from the east ; and day after day 
we sailed on over calm and peaceful seas, with just 
enough wind to lilt the sails and barely keep them 
full. The drifting sea-weed, pieces of wood, and 
flights of strange birds — all lent a strong interest 
to a passage across the Atlantic in these latitudes. 
We reached Havana at length, and prepared for 
our return voyage to Spain. The rainy season was 
beginning, the precursor of heat, and of fever to 
Europeaiw. In fact there Were rumours of yellow- 
fever having made its appearance in the island, 
and \ve were glad at the prospect of getting away 
to sea. During tlie voyage from Europe we harl 
enjoyed unabated prosperity ; but since our arrival 
our crew had given some cause — from their reck- 
lessness, and 1 may say a sort of sullen ajiproach 
to diaobedienee — for anxiety. The truth is, they 
had been gatliered togetlicr within a few days of 
sailing from Si»aui ; and among the drifting popu- 
lation of a moderate-sized seaport the demand for 
a large number of men a‘- liort notice necessarily 
included a portion of a class to be avoided if 
j)o»sible. And now in the loading of the ship I 
began to be ilistrustful ot the disorder, iiregulanty, 
ami want of dis*cipline on board ; for the luggage 
of the passengers, the cargo, and ship's stores got 
mixed lu inde'crilialile confusion, and were stowed 
away below in any careless fashion ; while the 
olheers and crew lounged about smoking and 
chatting with their friends from tlie shore. 

At length the hour for sailing had conic, and as 
we took a more northerly route ou our return 
voyage, to get the prevailing westeily winds of 
more noithem latitudes, we proceeded to pass 
through the Gulf of Florida, and for two nays 
we went along smoothly enough. Tliere was no 
wind ; the heat was intense. And with this, a new 
cause of apprehension came upon me. What made 
matters worse, we had, mucii against my inclina- 
tion, talien ou board a large quantity of bituminous 
coal, the u.ie of wdiich involves risk. Wo were, 
too, in the hottest part of the Gulf-Stream, the 
sea-water shewing by the thennometer 82'’ Fahr., 
and the sun’s rays nearly vertical. Under these 
combined iutliieucea the heat accumulated rapidly 
ill the engine and boiler rooms, until it had reached 
14G'’. One or two of the firemen were disabled 
from duty in consequence. I encouraged the men 
to persevere, as we were getting well through the 
Gulf of Florida, and once through and into the 
Atlantic, the temperature of the sea and atmo- 
spliere would be much low'er. 

Meanwhile, I had mode casual inquiry about 


the fircHpamps, two* of which wm on bhtittAlufd 
had beaa examined in the port we had leltl; b$tt 
to my intense rarprise, X heard they had been 
put in the after-hold out of the way, and were 
covered up with cargo. X then strongly urged on 
the captain the necessity of clearing the deck over 
the boilers and round the tiinnel ; bat the usual 
answer was. To-morrow. Everything was to be 
done to-morrow, so the opportunity passed away. 
We were now three days at sea, with no apparent 
change in the weather ; and going on the top of the 
boilers, I saw, in the dull light from above, that 
the base of the funnel was very hot— a dark red. 
Such a condition is not absolutely alarming under 
ordinary circumstances with fast-buruing bitumi- 
nous coal ; but the chimney-casing was made of 
thin iron and wood, with very little space between 
the two for the heated air to ascend ; and the 
tpantity of lumber between decks made it pecu- 
liarly dangerous in this instance, if fire broke 
out ; but as yet there were no signs of ignition, 
and I was obliged to content myself with the hope 
of a speedy change in the weather. 

Passing on deck, the grateful coolness of evening 
— hot as It was — seemed to allay in a measure my 
uneasiness; the engines were working well, and wo 
were making rapid progress. I lay down on a seat 
near the engine-room and fell fast aslceji. In fact, 
all the passengers were driven by the intense heat 
below to try to find sleep and rest on deck. How 
long I slept I cannot say, but it must have been 
early morning when 1 awoke from a dream of 
horror in which I was lighting with a fearful fire. 
So strongly was I impressed with this, that I passed 
at once to tlie place, and louud my dream in part 
realised ; tlie woodwork round the funnel was 
charred and red inside, and at the point of burst- 
ing into iiame. For a moment I stood ajipalled. 

I had seen a tire at sea, and knew from expeiieuce 
what a terrible trial we were about to grapple 
with ; so passing quickly on deck, I sununouod 
assistance as quietly as jiossiblc, to avoid causing 
alarm. To attach the hose to the pumps from the 
engines was the work of a lew moments ; and yet 
1 was unwilling to resort to the use of water, 
unless lairly forced to do so; for the cold water 
lalling on the boilers was sure to condense the 
steam inside ; the speed of the engines would 
thus be reduced, and a full supply of water 
from the pumps rendered iiupos-sible. There was 
also the fear of the heated water lalling on the 
firemen below, and driving them from their fur- 
naces ; blit clearly there was no time for hesita- 
tion, and prompt action was required. The pre- 
parations alarmed the sleepers on deck ; and as 
there weie now dense clouds of smoke rolling up 
from below, concealment was no longer poshible. 
The scene that followed was beyond description. 
It wanted yet some time from buurise, and in the 
darkness, the terror and desjiair of the passengers 
was heart-rending. Meanwhile the smouldering 
woodwork had burst into llanie, and in a very 
few minutes, the whole ship was lighted up, the 
fire spreailiug out and leaping upwards, seemingly 
deteruiiacd to destroy the vessel aud all it con- 
tained. 

The officers and men were in a state of panic ; 
and in tlie time lost by contradictory orders and 
the want of a good leader, the fiie grow apace. It 
was a scene of extreme incapacity and imbecility. 
In vain I urged the necessity of confining the lire 
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tnithia as small limits possible, bj removing 
the woodwork «nd stores, &c. round the fire ; and 
as I had foreseen^ the engines were nearly brought 
to a Bta&d fhom the cSd water falling on the 
boUeORhi Xdffiosimdedlhat the fire-buckets should 
be tMeth It was all of no use j and at Iwt I w^t 
% Shfwht of the captain of the ship. I found him 
foniavd in such a state of bewildered excitement 
^STrSahed at him in amarement 1 asked 
to come with me end r^tore order; but 
his bands in an expressive way, os to 
nay it was of no use, he resumed his burned 
|LT>(1 frantic promenade. 1 looked round, and day- 
light as it does within the tropics, was sprin^ng 
into existence. Observing some of the crew pro- 
ceeding to unfasten the boats in order to leave the 
sliip, 1 saw at once that for want of a good leader, 
the ship and many lives were about to be cast 
away. Seizing the captain by the arm, and point- 
ing to the crew, I osued him if he was going to 
stand by and allow such scandalous work. He 
was aroused at last ; for he proved himself a brave 
man, but wanting in tbe coolness and presence of 
mind necesswy for such an emeigency as we were 
called to encounter. With his assistance, some 
order was obtained, and I could explain that the 
fire looked more alarming than it really W'as. It 
only wanted the efforts of the men properly 
directed to get it imder in a short time ; and by 
cutting away the woodwork near the fire over the 
boilers, the danger of spreading was lessened ; but 
the military officers who were passengers on board 
demanded that the ship be turned towards the 
land, and if necessary run on shore. 

We were about forty miles from the coast of 
Florida, and I was sure that with well -sustained 
efforts, we could get the fire out before we reached 
land. My fear was that these efforts would 
slacken when the men saw that the ship ivas put ! 
about ; and that fear was realised. Still we gut the , 
lire out after five hours’ hard work, and ju‘>t when 
we were approaching land. But over where the 
fire had been, thei-e was a large open space, black 
and ugly, not pleasant to look upon; and when I 
thought of the long distance we had belore us, 
over stormy seas, with the ship in bucli an exposed 
condition, I conlcss it was with no small degree 
of anxiety I regarded the future. The pasbengers 
clmuoured loudly for the ship to return to the 
nearest port, a course stienuously rcwst('d by the 
captain and myself ; and after a strong protest 
from them, we proceeded seaward, and were once 
more homeward bound 

Exhausted though we all were, there was no time 
for idling or delay ; for it was imjierative that the 
decks should be got into a condition of safety at 
once ; so after infinite labour, a quantity of jilanks 
was got from below, and the unsightly open 
space covered up, and tarpaulin fastened above 
all. It was not a minute too soon. 

During the eventful night we had passed, the 
lightning had been gleaming beliind the clouds on 
the horizon, lighting them up and shewing their 
jagged edges every few minutes ; and now when 
we were liegiuning to breathe more freely alter j 
the hurry and excitement, there could be seen the j 
portents of a coming change in the weather. Jtj 
was still oppressively 'hot, and the sea and air j 
absolutely palm ; but the barometer, from being 
steady at ffO inches had fallen wdthin two liouib j 
to injies, and was still falling rapidly. | 


Now and again came a low moaning sound, 
as when the wind sweeps the telegraph wires. 
Idght puffs of air began to oouie fiom all 
quattors, while the smoke from the (himnoy 
ascended high into the air in a vertical ( olumn, 
but with a curious swiping motion. We had not 
long to wait Nature in tropieal r^ons effects 
changes and notifies disturbances witn a rapidity 
unknown in more tempemde latitudes; even the 
sea-birds seemed to know jk storm was at hand, 
as they sat on the water heedless of our prox- 
imity. 

The sea and donds on the horieon apjpeared 
to approach each other, until the distinctive 
features of each were lost in their union ; and now 
the clouds around us seemed to descend like a 
pall, hemming us in on all sides. The yellow sun 
blazed fiercely over us, his rays as if concentrated 
in a focus on our devoted heads. Far up in the 
air a dark mass of cloud bore swiftly forward, and 
as it crossed between us and the sun, its black 
edges were lighted up as if it was lined with bur- 
nished silver. At once, and as if by magic, it 
appeared to sweep away the daylight before it, and 
we were left in that mysterious darkness whicli 
often precedes a violent storm, in these latitudes. 
We waited in awe-struck expectancy, as for some 
terrible calamity. Then came a rush of wind, 
with a flash of lightning so vivid and appalling 
from its apparent proximity to us, tliat it appeared 
like a flash from the sword of the Destroying 
Angel. A sudden calmness followed, then a crash 
of thunder that seemed to shake the ship. The 
lightning then flashed and played around us inces- 
santly, lighting up the gloom with a pale-blue 
radiance. And now, iu the jiauses between the 
rattling of the thunder, came the rushing sound 
as of mighty wings, and the storm burst uj)on us 
with irresistible fury, driving us before it at 
tremendous speed. The sea had not power to rise; 
the force ot tlie wind kept it down ; but swept the 
spray from its surlace and fiiUsl the air with a 
heavy rain. The barometer had iiow fallen to 28 
inches, and as we Hew before the tempest for 
hours, the thunder and lightning never abated 
during all that time. To add to the confusion, 
the w'lnd catching sonie of tile sails, tore tlioiu 
from their fastenings aud ilioig them fur away to 
sea. 

1 We had as yet experienced no great inconveui- 
j ence excejk from the thick darkne^s and blinding 
^ spray ; but the wind suddenly veered round to 
tiie south-eust without losing its force ; and 
then came a tumhling, boiling, dangerous sea. It 
soon rose wntli frightful rapidity; aud in dread 
that a sea breaking on board of us might burst 
through the fiaii harrier we had erected on deck, 
aud till the ship, I spent hours of anxiety, that 
even now, after the lapse of years, is not a plea- 
sant recollection. Yet lu that terrible cross-sea 
the brave vessel kept her head well up ; and 
though she rolled her gunwales under water, yet 
up to this time there came no heavy or destruc- 
tive ‘green water’ on board, and I b(%'an to 
breathe more freely as 1 saw her behaviour in 
the trying position we were in. 

Not, however, in this direction us it appeared 
lay our danger. The storm of wind and ram had 
passed, aud the sun had again shuiio out in 
splendour ; but now the sea began to rise in long 
lolling waves, outstripping us in speed ; and this 
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is alM’ays a trying time for the engines in a steam* 
ship, for the itropeller is sometimes buried deep ia 
the sea, as wlim a wave overtakes a ship, Iming 
her stem, and then as it passes on, still bearing 
w the stem, leaving the screw out of the water, 
Ine resistanue being: thus removed, the enghms 
*race' with tremendous velocity; and the scnew 
b^g sudderdynimmeised, all the moving naarts 
tihe engines are subjected to an abnormal strain, 
sesulting in a break;down, unless great mre mad 
watchfulness are exercised.. At the same time, the 

n eller losing its efficiency, the speed of the ship 
^creased, and » following sea is liable to break 
ever the stern — usually the most dangerous sea 
that can strike a ship. Again the wind drew 
round towards the west, increasing the height and 
velocity of the waves, and we received two or 
three sham blows, which made everything quiver 
visibly. The day was now drawing to a close; 
the clouds swept wildly across the sky, and as 
the sun dropped suddenly below the horixon — 
* at one stride came the dark.’ But still the 
ship held bravely on before the wind and sea, 
rolling, pitching, and quivering like a frightened 
creature who tries to escape a deadly pursuer. 
A long night followed. A few seas came on board, 
sweeping the decks, to the intense discomfort of 
those passengers who could not trust themselves 
below — a nignt of dread and anxiety to every one. 
At sunrise the wind again freshened, and the 
barometer, which had risen during the night, 
began to fall ominously. A wild morning, with 
dull heavy clouds sweeping tlie sky. The sea was 
again rising last, and long rolling waves, tipi;>ed 
W'ith white crests, followed iu rapid succession, 
tumbling the huge vessel about as a child sports 
W’ith a plaything. The sliocks from the waves 
«im(j more i're(iuent]y, and now and again a mimic 
•sea foil on board and 8 Wf j- forward. I urged the 
cjiptuin to j)Ul. on more sail, as I could do no more 
than we \vere doing, with the engines. And now 
w’hile we were talking, a huge black mass of water, 
rising far above*! he stern, came rushing on, striking 
us on the quarter, and then the green sea came 
pouring forward, swee]>iug everytliing before it. 
We bad only time to gras]) the rigging and hold on 
for our lives as tlie wave swept past. The engines 
seemed to stand still for a moment, and then went 
whirling round Avith inconceivable rapidity; the 
blatle.s of the propeller were broken clean olf, 
the engines were useless ; Avhile the sea Avas pour- 
ing juto the ship like a cataract through the burnt 
decks. 

I clambered towards the engine-room ; but 
one glance to the stern shewed the ship had lost 
her poAA’er of steering, and was falling off into the 
trough of the sea. Had Ave at last reached the 
climax of a hopeless case, and Avas the supreme 
moment of our lives cornel flashed across my 
mind. I managed to get to the engine-room, and 
at once started the engines to pump the water out 
of the ship, using the water from the ingidu of the 
ship for condensing the steam, instead of taking 
it from the outside. By this means a very large 
quantity could be ejected, and by this means only. 

1 had a dull feeling that it was all of no use ; but 
there was work to be done, and it kept the men 
employed. Yet I knew it was useless work. As 
the ship Avas rolling fearfully, the water rushed 
past the pumps from side to side, drowning out 
the fires in the boilers at each side. 1 clambered 


on deck to see what our condition was; One look 
was sufficient The sailors, roused to a ^tse of 
immediate d^iger, at the risk of their Hves 
spmog ioto the rising as the ship swung round, 
and inade gidlaht to get the fore and '&lt 

sails on tbe ahip forsrmA One after another of 
them were Ntmaed end disabled ; but they |m»- 
ser&ted inanffiU ai4 two of the fore-soils 
were got io dijawy and l^ round. 

It wsn tl» work ^ Iwd been a service 

of gmt We read 

of a ship beiim sttni^ n 6eft;: bi^ few 
know the territde meanii^ itiie 
Unable to rise with the waves as .they: emne 
rushing on, the water fell tite dewf like 
solid maGses, bat chiefly on the stem,: vdiate' the 
bulwarks remained. Sometimes she lay doem on 
her side as if irnable to rise, and then slowly fell 
away in tbe opposite direction. The shocks the 
hull of the vessel received were terrifia In such 
a case the water does not yield, as might be sup- 

f )Oaed; .it really gives a solid blow, though not 
ocalised, as Avhen a ship strikes a rock, but spread 
over a large surface ; and unless this were so, no 
vessel could be constructed strong enough to with- 
stand the heavy shocks experienced in a severe 
storm. 

The scene on 'deck was appalling. The hand- 
rails were bent and twisted as if they had been 
made of wire. Bulwarks, deck-houses, boats, and 
everything intercepting the sweep of the sea, had 
gone overboard. Providentially, the planks we 
had fastened down over the open space left by the 
lire remained firm, the strong tarpaulin serving 
to bind them together. The quantity of water 
which had got into the engine and boiler rooms was 
enormous, but comparatively little anywhere else ; 
so by opening the si nice- valves in the bulk- 
heads, conmnmiciiting with the hold, the water was 
lowered by being spread over a larger area, and we 
could once more light the fires to pump the water 
out. We had now got all sails on the ship ; and as 
there Avas no drag from the screw, the ship steered 
Avcll, and Avas making ten knots an hour. But as 
if ‘ unmerciful disaster’ Avas to folloAV us through 
this voyage, a new cause for anxiety aAvaited us. 
As I have said, Ave used the engines for pumping 
the water out of the ship; we worked all through 
the night, but yet the water got no lower ; and as 
we were noAV running pretty steadil}’, we could see 
from a mark that it remained nearly always at the j 
same point. On the following morning I stopped 
the engines to see if there was any increase, and . 
in the course of aii hour it had risen three inches. 
We examined all communications Avith the sea — 
that is, pipes and cocks, and found that the AA'ater 
AA’hilo rolling had broken one of tbe sea-cocks off 
from the hull of the ship, and the sea was pouring : 
in through the break. It wtis impossible to repair 
it at sea ; there Avas no help for it but to keep 
the engines working to enable the ship to keep : 
afloat. I 

I had just made this discovery, when I was i 
summoned to the saloon to meet the captain and 
a number of the military officers. I saw froru my 
reception that 1 Avas about to be blamed for a good 
deal of our bad fortune.^ * Why did I insist on 
proceeding on the voyage’ after the fire?’ ‘Why- 
had I prevented the ship being run on shore?’ 
And a host of qriestions were rapidly put to me, 
which could only have their origin in the unreason- 
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could be more trusting and not so much given to 
weighing each word ana deed. Apart from impulse, 
there is ialways to be found some motive or main- 
Bpring behind each action in life. • Once discover 
the motive, and you have the key to the position. 
As soon as Colonel Sefton had left me, 1 began | 
puzzling my brains for an explanation of the ! 
unwonted restraint in his manner towards me, 
alM for his anxiety to convince me of the desir- 
ability and advantages of Margaret’s marriage with 
this Mr Mainwaring. I felt uncomfortable ; for 
the Colonel was apt to become very blind when 
riding a hobby-horse. His ward’s marriage was 
evidently the steed he was now riding ; and I 
greatly feared lest, in his eagerness to reach the 
goal of his desires, he should neglect the precaution 
of ascertaining whether the steed was properly 
shod, or that the curb was well in hand. Con- 
tinuing these rmsatisfactory cogitations, I prepared 
to leave the office. 

Sending the boy for a hansom, I stood on the 
door-steps awaiting it. Facing me — ^on the other 
side of the road — was a large shop, a hosier’s. It 
was brilliantly lighted from the outside. I w'as 
looking in its direction, when suddenly the door 
opened, and Colonel Sefton appeared, arm-in-arm 
with a tall middle-aged man with small red 
whiskers. He wore a large gray Inverness cape, 
and a wliite muffler covering his mouth. I had 
a good view of his face, for he stood directly under 
the gas lamps, and the light fell full upon it as he 
moved his muffler aside to bail a passing cab. I 
watched them get into the dingy vehicle, wliich, 
like the rest of its species, slowdy crawled away. 
While I was watching them, Arthur appeared with 
the hansom for which I had sent him. Before, 
however, I had time to walk domi the steps, a 
strange man who, unobserved by me, bad been 
standing on the edge of the pavement just in front 
of me, sprang into it, and pointing to the slowly 
vanishing four-wheeler, in excited tones promised 
the driver double fare to follow it at a short 
distance and not let it get out of eight. Away 
bowled the hamsom, and Arthur and I V'cre left 
shivering in the cold, discomfited and cabless ! 

For the moment I had been too much astonished 
to assert my prior claim to the hansom ; for I had 
recognised the strange man l)y his voice and 
features. It was Thomson the detective ! 

IRISH BULLS. 

‘What is an Irish bull?’ was asked one day 
by an ignorant person desirous for information. 
‘ Oh ! everybody knows thoii,’ W'as the rather 
contemptuous answer of a mixed company. But 
like a great many of those things that every- 
body knows, . it proved a knotty point, which 
could not be solved without a little trouble and 
reflection. 

Miss Edgeworth in her essay on Irish Bulk mil 
Blunders lays it dowm as a principle that the 
essence of a bull must consist in a laughable con- 
fusion of ideas. But tins hardly goes far enough. 
A hull is this undoubifedly, but it is something 
more ; for a laughable confusion of ideas does not 
always result in a bulk Hot only must there be 
a laughable confusion of ideas, but this confusion 
must result in a contradiction of meaning — one 


part of the sentence must be such as utterly to 
contradict the other part. The statement must 
not only he absurd ; it must be impossible. If the 
thing alleged were as it is stated, it would have 
ceased to be what it is alleged to be at all, but 
would have become something else totally different, 
and quite at variance with the rest, of the sentence. 
For instance, the man who on tasting an apple-pie 
with some quinces in it, buret out with the excla- 
mation: ‘How delicious an apple-pie would be if 
it were made entirely of quinces ! ’ gave a good 
specimen of an Irish bull ; for if the pie were made 
entirely of quinces, it would not be an apple-pie 
at all, but a quince-pie. So also the sailor who 
had taken a dislike to a ship, when ho was told 
that he might safely trust himself to her, and 
that she was finely copper-fastened, answered: 
‘ Thank ’ec sir : I would not sail in her if she were 
coppered with gold ; ’ thus making a genuine Irish 
bulk Here we have in perfection a contradiction 
of meaning ; just as in that amusing newspaper 
announcement which tells us that the ‘ temporary 
works round Hassell are intended to be permanent;* 
and in that passage in a certain book of travels 
which informs ua that in some French inns the 
‘ maid-servants are aU men' 

Those who make bulls are always blissfully 
unconscious that they are doing so. In fact, 
one reason why the blunder occurs at all is 
that the perpetrators are in such a riolcut hurry 
to express themselves, that they do not stop to 
weigh their words, but bring them out topsy- 
turvy, pell-moll, any way that comes first. They 
know very well what they mean themselves. They 
are like a child running to catch a ball ; in their 
speed they fall down and ti'ij) ; but they have 
caught the ball safely in their own hands, and 
only wonder what the bystandere tan see to laugh 
at. Those who indulge in metaphors and iin- 
pa.ssioned language of any kind are cm ticklish 
ground ; poets of every age have given us figures 
of speech which if not bulls pur et simpk, 
trespass very closely to tiie dangerous border-laud 
wdiich divides the sublime from tlie ridiculous. 
We often find the cart jmt before the horse, and 
statements made so needlessly strong as to be 
absurd, in some even of our best authors. Juvenal, 
for imstance, informs us that poor Codrus had 
nothing anti yet withal he was robbed of that 
nothing ; and in the Timon of Lucian the following 
dialogue occurs : 

Ouaiho. I will summon you before the Areopagus 
for injuring me thus. 

Timon. Stay but a short time, and you will have 
the opportunity of accusing me of your murder 
too. 

In Milton, there arc a great many flights of 
expression which will hardly bear to be pulled 
to .pieces. For instance, his well-known line in 
Samson Agonistes: 

The deeds themselvos, though mute, speak loud the 
doer. 


mSH BULLS. 


We know t^ iite we what is meant — we do not 
care to pull the expression apart — but there is 
certainly a contradiction in words. If the deeds 
were realty mute, how could they speak loud ? So 
also when Satan describes Ms dreadi'ul feelings and 
says ; 

And in Ihe Uwe$t deep, a lower still. 

That threatens to devour me, opens wide. 

• 

Here the poet’s daring imagination has lifted Mm 
out of ordinary eyery-day expression ; he has 
snatched a grace beyond the realms of common- 
sense. If strictly analysed, his words could not 
mean literally what he says. Of course, we allow 
for this; we call it poetical license, a figure of 
speecli, fine bold imagery ; but if used in ordinary 
language, it would sound so exaggerated os to be 
absurd, and we might begin to whisper of the 
objectionable ‘ bull.’ Irish people being specially 
smart in their speech and metaphorical in their 
language, are peculiarly liable to the droll 
blunder. 

To trace the word from its earliest origin is no 
easy matter. Some suppose it to be derived from 
the old German word holkn, to speak foolishly ; 
hence comes bole or huU. In support of this 
derivation, we find that Chaucer uses the word 
bole for blunder or bull. 

There is a curious passage in the works of 
Taylor, the Water-poet, which shews that in ; 
163t>, though the word bull had not become I 
identified with the Irish people, yet that the 
power of making this special order of blunder 
existed among them in full force. ‘ Nowe,’ he 
says, ‘ that Irelaiide doth give birth to strange 
series of men, whose too greate quicknesse of 
thought doth impede their judgements, this storie 
which 1 have lufard will showe. A wealthie lord 
of the countie of Corke had a goodlie I'aire house 
new built, but the broken bricks, tiles, sando, lime, 
stones, and such rubbish as are cotumoiilit! the 
remnants of such buildings lay confusedlie in 
heaps, and scattered here and there. The lord 
therefore demanded of his surveyor wherefore the 
rubbish was not conveyed awaic. Tlie surveyor 
said tnat hce proposed to have a hundred cartes for 
that pur}) 08 e. The lord replied that the charge of 
cartes might be saved, for a pitt might be. digged 
in the grouiide, aud so burie it. “Then, my lord,” 
said the surveyor, “ I pray you what will wee doe 
with the earth which wee dig out of .this said 
pitt '/ ” “ Why, you coxcombe,” said the lortle, 

“ const thou not diggo the pitt deepe enough to 
hold rubbish and all ? ’’’—This wmuld indeed have 
been a practical bull, only equalled by that of the ! 
man who sat before a looking-glass with his eyes 
shut, in order that he might »ee how he looked 
when he was asleep, reminding us of a character- 
istic title of an old Irish jig, ‘ 1 ’m asleep aud don’t 
wake me.’ 

But to return to the rise and progress of bulls 
in the United Kingdom. Most of us know hour 
one of Dryden’s plays was condemned by the 


severity of the Duke of Buckingham’s wittidsm 
on the line : 

My wound is great, because it is so small. 

To wMoh the Duke dryly replied ; 

Then ’twould be greater were it none at alL 

There could hardly be a more delicate play on 
words hy which the Duke made the bull in 
Dryden’s line at once startling and ridiculous. 
Ih Tom Jones, Fielding says ; ‘ I have heard it 
remarked by a friend, that when a child is doing 
nothing, he is doing mischief.’ Therefore we see 
that bulls were perpetrated in England by Ihe 
greatest masters of the English language, though 
the expression itself was as yet scarcely received 
into the regular army of accepted words, or 
become identified with the Irish people. Dean 
Swift in a letter to Pope says that he is thinking 
of writing an essay on English bulls and blun- 
ders; so that the word was ‘even then hovering 
about in a transition state, without a local habita- . 
tion. It was only towards the end of the last cen- 
tury that the word ‘bull’ had become common, 
and was handed over by universal consent to the 
Hibernian people as their peculiar property. 
The most notorious bull perpetrator was Sir Boyle 
Roche, who was elected member for Tralee in 
1775. He had a regular blundering reputation. 
He was known upon one occasion, after a withering 
exposure or patriotic denunciation of government, 
to say, with solemn gravity : ‘ Mr Speaker, it is the 
duty of every true lover of his country to give his 
last guinea to save the remainder of his fortunes J ’ 
Or if tlie subject of debate was some national 
c.alamity, he would deliver himself thus ; ‘ Sir, 
single misfortunes never come alone, and the 
greatest of all national calamities is generally 
followed by one much greater.’ 

Sir Boyic Roche belonged to the ancient family 
of De la lluRse of Fermoy ; he was created u baronet 
in 1782, and was married to the eldest daughter of 
Sir James Caldwell, but had no heir. He used 
to account for his lack of progeny by saying ‘ that 
it was hereditary in his family to nave no children.’ 
Another of his blunders was made when speaking 
of the fish-hawkers. ‘ They go down to Riug.seud,’ 
lie observed, ‘buy the herrings for half nothing, 
and sell them for twice as much.’ A letter siq)- 
posed to have been written by Sir Boyle Roche 
during the Irish rebellion of ’98, gives an amusing 
collection of Ms various blunders. Perliaps he 
never put quite so many on paper at a time ; but 
his peculiar turn for ‘ bulls ’ is here shewn at one 
view. The letter was first printed in the Kerry 
Magazine, now out of print. 

Dear Siu — Having now a little peace and 
quiet, I sit down to inform you of the bustle and 
confusion wo are in from the blood-thirsty Rebels, 
many of whom are now, thank God, killed and 
dispersed. We are in a pretty mess ; can get 
nothing to eat, and no wine to drink except whisky. 
When we sit down to dinner, wc are obliged to 
keep both hands armed. Whilst I write tMs 
letter, I have my sword in one hand and my pistol 
in the other. I 'concluded from the beginning that 
this would be the end ; and I am right, for it is not 
half over yet. At present, ‘there arc such goings- 
on that everything is at a stand-still. I should 
have answered your letter a fortnight ago ; but I 
only received it this morning— indeed, hardly a 
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mail arrives safe without being robbed. No longer 
ago than yesterday, the luaibcoach from Dublin 
was robbed near this town ; the bags had been very 
judiciously left behind, for fear of accidents, and 
by great good-luck, there was nobody in the coach 
except two outside passengers, who had nothing 
for the thieves to take. Last Thursday, an alarm 
was given that a gang of rebels in full retreat from 
Drogheda were advancing under the French stan- 
dard ; but they had no colours nor any drums 
except bagpipes. Immediately every man in the 
place, including women and children, ran out to 
meet them. AVe soon found our force a great deal 
too little, and were far too near to think of 
retreating. Death was in every face ; and to 
it we went. By the time half our party were 
killed, we began to be all alive. Fortunately, 
the rebels had no guns except pistols, cutlasses, and 
pikes ; and we had plenty of muskets and ammuni- 
tion. We put them all to the sw'ord ; not a soul of 
them escaped, except some that were drowned in 
an adjoining bog. In fact, in a short time nothing 
was beard but silence. Their uniforms were all 
different — chiefly green. After the action was 
over, we went to rummage their camp. All we 
found was a few pikes without heads, a parcel of 
empty bottles filled with water, and a bundle of 
blanx French commissions filled up with Irish 
names. Troops are now stationed round, which 
exactly squares with my ideas of security. — Adieu ; 
I have only time to add that I am yours in 
haste. B. E. 

I\S. — If you do not receive this, of course it 
must have miscarried ; therefore I beg you write 
and let me know. 

No one has ever been found exactly to fill 
Sir Boyle Koche’s place as blunderer-extraordi- 
nary ; but the most amusing instances of bulls 
do constantly crop up on Irish ground, and 
shew that their legitimate resting-place is the 
Green Isle, Take, for example, the following 
genuine notice on an Irish church-door ; ‘ This is 
to give notice that no person is to be buried in this 
churchyard but those living in the parish. Those 
who wish to be buried are desired to apply to me, 
Ephraim Grub, parish clerk.’ 

Here is another kindred specimen : ‘ Notice. — 
The churchwardens will hold their quarterly 
meetings once in six weeks, instead of half- 
yearly, as formerly.’ 

In the April of 1806, the following bill was stuck 
up ; ‘ This house to be let for ever, or longer if 
required.’ Such a house would quite match the 
gown mentioned by Miss Edgeworth, * which 
would wear for ever, and might be converted into 
a petticoat afterwards.’ Another peculiar garment is 
described in one of Lady Morgan’s earlier novels as 
being composed of * an apparent tissue of woven air,’ 

It is strange, when we come to think of it, how 
many errors which partake of the nature of bulls 
have become mingled with our daily speech. We 
speak of ‘lighting the fire,’ when it is not the fire, 
but the coals and kindling which compose tbe 
materials for it that we light. We speak of boil- 
ing the kettle, when it is not the kettle which we 
boil, but the water that is in the kettle. If every 
word were strictly analysed, we should often find 
that even the wisest of us are not entirely free from 
that species of blunder which is conveniently 
knowu by the name of an Irish bulk 



A cnBious BKblC. 

A curious relic of one of the expeditions which 
sailed to the West Indies under the command of 
Columbus has, it is stated by a Martinique journal, 
recently been discovered. On the 4th of August 
1498, a small 8(juadron of three vessels under 
the orders of Christopher Colur^Jms was anchored 
off the south-western extremity of the island of 
Trinidad. Late at night, Columbus, it is related 
by AVashington Irving, suddenly saw a wall of 
water approaching towards the fleet from the 
south. His own vessel was lifted up so high by 
the oncoming wave that he feared it would be 
either submerged or dashed on shore ; while the 
cable of one of the other ships parted under the 
strain to which it was subjected. The crews of 
the vessels gave themselves up for lost ; but 
after a tiine the wave — which it is surmised must 
hav'e been causi^ by an exceptionally large body 
of water coining suddenly down one of the rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Faria — ebbed back again. 
This sudden rise of the waters of the gulf is men- 
tioned by Columbus’s son Ferdinand, who adds 
that the fleet suffered no damage save the loss of 
one anchor. It is this anchor which has now been 
found ; and strangely enough, it was dug up from 
a depth of six feet below the surface of the groniul, 
at a spot three hundred and seventy-two feet from 
the nearest point of the coast-line. The land, it is 
well known, is gaining upon the sea along the 
shores of Venezuela, so that where once ships rode 
at anchor, gardens are now planted. The anchor 
itself is of simple .form and comparatively rude 
manufacture, the stock being eight feet long, and 
round, with a ring at one end one foot in diameter 
to which to make fast the cable, and with flukes 
five feet long, tbe whole weighing eleven hundred 
pounds . — Newspaper paragraph. 


PLOWEE AND FEUIT. 

Oh foreign flower of love, who%et 
Within my jilot thy seed, 

That I with bitter tears must wet, 
Through painful days must heed ? 

Wlmt benediction thrice itestowed, 

What secret care and toil 
Hath made niy field so waste, that shewed 
Pur thee a fitting soil ? 

Why dost, with subtle choice and care, 
Thy growing fibres feed 
With odoura of the earth and air, 

With juice of withered weed ? 

The thorns that hedged my garden sown, 
Thy growth hath pushed aside, 

And all the land once called my own 
Lies open, fenceless, wide. 

0 Love, strike deep thy living root 1 
If all for thee I give, 

Thou givest all, if of thy fruit 
1 take, and taste, and live. 


Printed and Published by W. & E. Chaubsos, 47 Pater- 
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LIFE IN A HUDSON BAY COMPANY’S 
FORT. 

The Hudson Bay Company is a corporation of 
traders (chiefly in furs) who in the time of Charles 
II. were granted the exclusive right of trading 
in all the lauds which poured their waters into 
Hudson’s Bay or Hudson’s Straits. For over a 
century their operations were confined to the 
territory bordering on the coast, when the keen 
rivalry of the French led them to make advances 
towards the interior. Under the name of the 
North-western Company of Montreal, a rival 
society was established in 1783, planting stations 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, and exciting a 
violent contest for supremacy until the year 1821, 
when an amicable settlement was accomplished. 
An extension of iheir powers was then secured, 
and up till 1859 the corporation had the entire 
jjossession of ^he greater part of British North 
America. In 1869 their territories were annexed 
to the Dominion of Canada, three hundred thou- 
sand pounds being paid as iudernuity. Important 
slij)ulations were, however, made on the part of 
the Company, that they should retain all their 
forts, with ten acres of ground attached to each, 
and one-twentieth of all the land from Red River 
to the Rocky Mountains. The Canadian govern- 
ment we are glad to state have latterly entered 
into amicable treaties ’with the Indians, which 
leaves the red-skin free to deal with the pale- 
face. 

The Company’s territory is now organised under 
three divisions ; Manitoba with its rich grain-pro- 
ducing soil ; Keewatin, lying east and north of 
Manitoba ; end the North-west Territory, embrac- 
ing all the region between these and British 
Columbia. To give the reader some idea of the 
traffic, it may be interesting to state that the 
proceeds of furs and other materials sold during 
1876 were L.291,566, and that of this sum over 
ninety thousand pounds stood for profit. 

The follownng notes will give an insight into 
the practical working of the Company and the 
Bocial life of its servants. 


The people resident in a Hudson Bay Company’s 
post form a community of themselves, more or less 
gregarious, as the establishment is designed for 
trading purposes, a depot of supplies, or merely 
an isolated stockade for the accumulation of provi- 
sions for the use of the larger forts. But of what- 
ever character the place may be, a regular business 
routine, demanding certain times for the perform- 
ance of special duties, is strictly observed. Every 
member of the community, from the factor or 
clerk-iu-cliargo- to the cook, is expected to be, 
and almost invariably is at his post of duty 
at the time designated for its special perform- 
ance. To this system is due the close economy 
with which the afl’airs of the Company are con- 
ducted and the perfect understanding of the 
petty details of every branch of its business 
on the part of its employes. For example, a 
clerk in the service, in the groat majority of 
cases must remain a simple clerk for a terra of 
fourteen years before he is considered as being in 
the lino of promotion. During these long years 
of service, he must perforce gain a thorough 
practical knowledge of the duties, and even of the 
most trivial details relating to his station. From 
long custom he falls into the beaten channels of 
the trade, its manner of executing business details, 
and identifies himself with its traditions. So, 
when he assumes charge of a post or district, 
he carries with him, to assist in the discharge of 
his new responsibilities, that punctuality, method, 
and careful regard for the little things of*his posi- 
tion which he has so well learned in his appren- 
ticeship. 

The real life of the fort may be said to 
begin at the breakfast-hour, w’hich is as regularly 
appointed as those for the despatch of business, 
the nature of which we shall presently explain. 
The breakfast-lime with the lower class of em- 
ployes, the nature of whose duties demands early 
rising, is about six o’clock in the winter and five 
in the summer season. .These servants mess by 
themselves, drawing rations at regular intervals 
through a steward, much after the fashion of 
array-life. A cook is appointed from their number. 
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•who perfornoa hia duty alone, and is responsible 
lor the proviaiona, quantity and quality of food, 
&a A short season, generally devoted to pipe- 
smoking, is allowed after each meiU, when the 
servants s^uwate to their various duties. 

The arrival of a traveller from the outer world 
. is the greatest episode in the monotonous every-day 
life of the post. The community find in him an 
inexhaustibm fount of enjoyment ; and if he be of 
a communicative disposition, his store of news and 
aarrative will do service in payment of his weekly 
board-bill for an indefinite period. To such a one, 
much more than to a passing officer from another 
fort, the hospitalities of the fort are extended in 
the most liberal manner. An apartment is assigned 
him for his sole occupancy during the period of 
his sojourn. He is free to come and go when and 
where he listeth, means of locomotion being fur- 
nished on demand. His companionship is eagerly 
sought by all ; and the fortunate individual who 
secures hie preferred acquaintance excites at once 
the envy of less favoured ones. Nothing is left 
T' ^dotiA to prolong liis stay, and when he finally 
departs, ha is sent upon his journey freighted with 
the good wishes of the isolated post, and is certain 
of the same cordial treatment at his next stopping- 
place. 

The mess-table has, too, other attractions than 
those of sociality, and of a more substantial kind. 
The officers of the forts are all good livers, and 
although accustomed to rough it ou short allow- 
ances of food when necessity requires, take parti- 
cular care to have the home larder well stocked 
with all the delicacies afforded by the surrounding 
country. The viands are of necessity composed for 
the most part of the wild-game and fish in which 
the prairies and "waters abound. But they are the 
choicest of their kind, being selected from an 
abundant supply. One gets there the bufialo-hump, 
tender and juicy ; the moose-nose, tremulous and 
opaque as a vegetable conserve ; the finest aiid 
most savoury water-fowl ; and the freshest of fish 
—-all preserved by frost instead of salt. True, the 
supply of vegetables at many mess-tables is 
wofuUy deficient, and a continuous diet of wild 
meats, like most other things of everlasting same- 
ness, is apt to pall upon the appetite. But the 
list of meats is so extensive, and each requiring 
a particular mode of cooking, that a long time 
may elapse without a repetition of dishes. Then, 
too, the climate favours the consumption of solid 
food ; and after a short residence, the appetite 
becomes seasoned to the quality of fare obtainable. 
Bread, as an imported article, is in many cases 
regarded as quite in the character of a luxury ; 
the few ^ks of flour which constitute the annual 
allowance of each officer being hoarded away by 
the prudent housewife as carefully as the jams and 
preserves of her more fortunate sisters. In such 
caso 3 it is baked into small cakes, one of which 
is placed beside each plate at meal-time ; the size 
of the cake being so regulated as to aff ord a single 
one for each meal daring the year. The more 
common vegetables, such as potatoes and turnips, 
can be successfully cultivated in some places, and 
wherever this occurs, enter largely into the daily 
Tnenu. 

The business of the post, with the exception of 
the necessary employments of the Iowm servants, 
is transacted between the hours of nine ^ in the 
morning and six in the evening, with an interval 


of an hour between two and three o’clock for 
dinner, when the offices and stores are closeA 
During the hours of business there is much to be 
looked after, especially in the summer season. 
When the bell announces the opening of the fort- 
gates, the inclosure soon fills with Indians and 
traders, who besiege the counter of the trading 
store, or lounge idly about the yard — picturesque 
vagabonds in motley attire. The clerks in charge 
are busily engaged in measuring tea, sugar, ammu- 
nition, &c. into coloured cotton handkerchiefs 
unwrapped from greasy aboriginal beads for their 
reception; in examining fur%, and paying for 
them ; in measuring off the scanty yards of blue 
cotton prints that are to clothe the forms of dusky 
belles ; or causing howls of delight by the exhibi- 
tion of gilt jewellery to be sold at ten times its 
original cost 

Outside the stockade the vojtageurs are loadine 
whale-boats in the adjacent stream with bales of 
fur for transportation to depot forts, or discharging 
cargoes of merchandise destined for wide-spread dis- 
tribution. Over this process an accountant keeps 
careful watch, as he does over everything involving 
a representative value, for which he will be held to 
account. All is bustle ami activity ; but there is 
no haste. The careful attention to details exhibits 
itself in everything, and the minutest watch is 
kept over all. 

A Com])any’3 fort is seldom free from its com- 
plement of hangers-on. As the day atJvances, the 
arrivals at the fort increase in number and 
importance. Sometimes a large band of Indians 
will ride rapidly up to the stockade, and turning 
their y»oni(jfl loose upon the pniirie, enter upon 
the barter of fiinall quantities of skins to supply 
their immediate necessities. Again, the band will 
encamp about the stockade, displaying for trading 
purposes the results of a long and succesaful hunt, 
and making the days and nights hideous witli their 
heathenish festivities. Their camp-fires light up 
the plain round about with a fitful glare ; their 
green-aud-yellow-paiuted visages (ind blanket- 
attired forms assume by degrees a certain individu- 
ality, and even the more importunate beggars 
become familiar objects to the sight, when presto ! 
they arc gone, only to be rp|>lafed by others of 
a like description. There is. too, much bustle 
created by the arrivals aiul departures of officials 
from other forts of the service, en route, in charge 
of boat-brigades for distant i>oints, who stop but 
for a few hours and are oil' again. Should the 
season be winter, howmver, the business hours are 
to a certain degree merely formal, and the time is 
occupied by tliose petty details which are to be 
found in any occupation. 

At six o’clock in the evening the labours of the 
day terminate, and the members of the com- 
munity are at liberty to do as they list And 
these are the hours which drag most wearily upon 
each individual member. lu the summer season, 
recourse is had to athletic exercises during tb© 
long twilights — rowing upon the rivers, pitching 
quoits, equestrian exercises, &c. being in vogue 
with tlie younger and more hardy clerks ; others 
are attracted by the pleasures of the chase, and 
prolonged forays with dc^ and gun are made upon 
the wild-fowl in the neighbouring water-courses. 
But this vernal season is brief, and the time soon 
comes when the attractions of indoor Hf© must 
supply the mental pabulum. With the officer in 
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charge, the long ereninga are generally paased id 
the society of hi; family and in writing up the 
log-book of his Tiost. This latter work, if he be 
a man myen tu composition, soon t^comes a 
labour of love. In it he chronicles all the petty 
incidents of the day — ^the arrivals and departures, 
the mincipal receipts and expenditures, the health 
of the littlo community under his charge, &c. 
There may be added the general reflectiona of the 
writer on subjects pertaining to the service, and 
such suggestions as seem to grow out of the events 
noted. He may even wander to a limited extent 
outside the bounds <01 strict business matters, and 
indulge in little flights of composition on subjects 
irrelevant to the trade. It happens sometimes 
that short poems of greater or less measures of 
excellence, and short prose sketches of fair diction 
and vivid imagining, appear scattered among the 
bones of dry statistics. But it must be said of 
the majority of log-books that they smack only of 
weather-reports, the deficiencies of the frozen-fish 
supply, or the accumulation of peltry. 

With the younger portion of the community — 
the clerks, apprentices, and postmasters-conver- 
sation and the peaceful pipe occupy a prominent 
position in the passage of time. Games, too, are 
in great demand, and every apartment possesses 
; its well-thumbed pack of cards, its rude cribbage- 
boards, and sets of Avoodeu dominoes. Beading 
[ men find abundant leisuie to pursue their favourite 
i occupation during the long winter evenings. Books, 

I however, as private property, from tlie difficulty 
j in transporting them, are more scarce than might 
j be expected. To atone somewhat I'or this, the 
Company has established extensive libraries for 
1 the use of tlie officers and servants in many of the 
I larger stations in the north, from which supplies 
I for the adjacent smaller posts may be drawn, so 
I that the diligent reader U' y command new sup- 
i plies from time to time. Then, too, there comes 
I once or twice during tlie winter season a red-letter 
day upon which ihe mail arrives, bringiug a great 
budget of letters to be answered and periodicals 
from the outer world. In the answering of letters 
considerable difficulty is experienced from the 
absence of anything new to write about. To 
j obviate tliis and ]>roduce the requisite novelty, 
j the writer generally succec^ds in composing a 
; single letter having the desired degree of spici- 
I ness. This he copies, and sends to all those 
i friends whom he is desirous of placing under the 
I oWigatiou of an answer. Thus, for many days 
I alter the arrival of a mail, occujtation for the long 
! evening.s is easily found, until the returning dog- 
train bears his correspondence away, and with it 
that method of pa.saing time. 

Parties not studiously inclined often pass their 
spare hours in exercising their skill upon one of 
the musical instruments. Of these, the violin is 
most ordinarily selected ; and the votary, after a 
series of years passed in sedulous practice, usually 
attains a certain ghastly facility of execution. So 
common an accomplishment indeed is fiddle- 
playing in the service, that violin strings are 
annually forwarded as a part of the regular outfit 
for sale in the northern districta Under the 
inspiration of this instrument, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the few holidays of the year, 
and frequently the long evenings also, should be 
enlivened with dances, in which all the dusky 
maidens within hailing-distance of the fort parti- 


cipate. It is in the enjoyment of this pas tim e 
that the wearied clerk * snatches a fearful joy ' as 
he jigs and reels the hours away to the measures of 
monotonous and oft-repeated tunes. On such occa- 
sions the company is cosmopolitan to a striking 
degree, and all grmea of employes mingle on terms 
of the most democratic equality. 

With such simple pleasures and in the discharge 
of such duties, the life of the isolated community 
glides uneventfully away. If its amusements are 
few, they are at least innocent and improved to 
the utmost. Few temptations to wrong-doing are 
presented to their solitary lives. Each suoceediM 
year adds to the accumulations of the last, until, 
in the early afternoon of life, the Company's 
officer finds himself possessed of sufficient means 
to pass the remainder of his days under more 
genial conditions. But strange to say, it almost 
invariably happens that his old life has so grown 
upon him, so entirely possessed him, that the 
charms of a higher civilisation have no power to 
attract. Many bid a final farewell to the in- 
hospitable regions where the best years of their 
lives have been spent, with the purpose of return- 
ing to their early homes to pass the decline of life ; 
but one alter another they drift back again. The 
change is too abrupt. They have outlived tbeir 
former friends ; their ways of life are radically 
different ; in short, the great busy world moves 
all too fast for their quiet and placid lives. 


MABGARET SEFTON’S SETTLEMENT. 

CHAPTER II. 

I HAD just finished dinner, and, with bachelor 
freedom, had discarded the frock-coat and walking 
boots of public life for the dressing-gown and 
slippers of domestic ease. I felt at peace with all 
mankind, for niy dinner had been well cooked. It 
is a private opinion of mine that one half the 
troubles of domestic life can be kept in check by 
a well-regulated kitchen. Fulling my chair to 
the fire, 1 lit my favourite pipe, and settled down 
comfortably for my usual jierusal of the evening 
papei’. A ring of the bell and approaching foot- 
steps warned me tliat my peaceful feelings were 
about to be put to the test. I dreaded the advent 
of a restless client — not one of the best of aids to 
digestion — for they sometimes bring tlieir troubles 
to me, even at my private residence. 

‘Mr Selton, if you please, sir;’ and Walter was 
ushered into the room, thus considerably relieving 
ray appreheusions. 

‘ Ah ! Watty, my boy, glad to see you ! ’ I cried, 
throwing down my paper, with a mentol groan 
at the interruption to its perusal, and giving him 
my hsmd. ‘ Draw your chair to tlie fire, and make 
yourself comfortable. — A glass, George, for Mr 
Sefton.— I tliink you will like that Scotch whisky, 
Watty. I can warrant it having the correct sul^ 
dued mellow flavour that age alone can impart 
to the genuine article.’ I rattled on joking and 
talking in a random way, for I felt rather cowmdly 
about telling him of Margaret’s engagement. My 
stock of small-talk becoming exhausted, I, at laa^ 
summoned up courage to break the news to him. 
‘ Margaret is going to be fearried,’ I said suddenly 
i^ter a pause. 

‘ Is sue r he remarked in a pool indiffeimt tone 
as he lit his cigar. ‘ So am V 
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♦What I* I cried, fedrly atarting from ray seat 
irith surprise. ♦ Ym going to be married 9 ’ 

‘ Tes ; why not?’ he a^ed, calmly looking n^e 
nnfiincfalngly in the face. 

I was too indignant to answer his question. All 
my sympathy for the poor discarded lover had 
been thrown away. Human nature is ' full of 
contradictions. Up to this time I had thought 
that, for the sake of peace and happiness, nothing 
could be mom desirable than that Walter and 
Margaret should be weaned from their untoward 
attachment ; but now all my feelings were abruptly 
overthrown. Margaret having so readily entered 
into another engagement, had increased my com- 
miseration for W^alter ; but now he too proved 
forgetful and faithless. What did it mean ? I 
sighed to myself as I gave it up in despair. How 
generations do alter 1 Love was not so ephemeral 
in my youth. 

"Walter deftly parried my questions as to his 
future bride. He laughingly refused me his con- 
fidence, under the impudent pretext that he would 
not burden my conscience with keeping a secret 
from his father. With the touclnne.s8 of age, 1 
felt annoyed at his conduct, and shewed it by 
answering him sharply. Perceiving my annoyance, 
he dropped his bantering tone. ‘ Dear old friend !’ 
he cried in a moved voice, while an honest Hush 
spread over liis bright sunny face as he affec- 
tionately placed his strong young hand on iny 
shoulder. ‘ ily secret is not my own, else I would 
fell it to you. Only trust me, and I will not 
disappoint you.* 

‘ Well, be it so then Walter, my lad !’ I cried, 
softened by this display of all'eition. ‘Promise 
me that you Will not marry any one to whom we 
could reasonably object, and I will try to be satis- 
fied.’ 

He readily gave the required promise, adding 
that he 'would guarantee that Ins choice when 
known w'ould have my warmest approbation. 

Olden memories came thronging to my mind as 
Walter took his departure. ‘ Ah,!, Mary, it was 
not to be,’ I sighed to myself as I entered my 
solitary chamber, and took from my desk an old 
faded miniature and a soft golden curb ‘Forty 
years have jiassed a'way ; but I have not for- 
gotten ! ’ 

The draft settlement, which was to make Mar- 
garet custodian of her ovra fortune, was soon ))re- 
pared, and on the Monday .'evening 1 took it -vi-ith 
me to Harlowe Crescent— where Colonel Sefton 
resided— to discuss its provisions wdth him. The 
house was one of those comfortable, old-fashioned, 
roomy, square-built mansions, so rarely met with 
in this present generation of stucco and pseudo-art. 
Their day is past ; yet many a sweet remembrance 
flits around their quaint portals for us W'ho, 
though now in the sere and yellow leaf, once were 
young. 

A pretty sight met my view as I entered the 
front drawing-room. The heavy dark maroon 
curtains which divided the front room from the 
back were only partially drawn aside, allowing 
but a glimpse between their graceful folds into 
the room beyond, which, as being the more com- 
fortable of the two, was generally used by the 
family iu preference to the other and larger one. 
1 stood for a few seconds to watch the picturesque 
scene, without being observed, lor I had come up 


the stairs alone, having told the servant — who 
knew me and my ways of old — that I would 
announce myselC A bright wood-flre was burning 
in the grate, its flickering ruddy flames throwing 
a cUeerf^ul glow over the dark carvings of the 
antique and somewhat sombre furniture. A small 
card-table stood in front of the lire ; and two band- 
some pink-shaded lamps on the mantel-piece cast 
a soft pleasant light on the three players who were 
seated round the table. Savp for the fitful fire- 
gleams, the rest of the old-fashioned, low-ceilingod 
room was in that state of semi-darkness which is 
so refreshing to the tired eyes arhen no especial 
call is made upon their powers. 

Margaret was sitting with her back to the fire, 
the scat opposite to her being vacant; while 
Clolonel Setton sat to her right, facing me. A 
tall wiry-looking man occupied the fourth place ; 
but as his back was turned towards me, I couhl 
not sec his face. The Colonel’s handsome features 
were shewing strongly the ravages of Time, the 
relentless destroyer of all earthly beauty ; au<l the 
hand that oft at his country’s call had wielded a 
stalwart sword, now trembled with the weight of a 
few pieces of card- board. Margaret had chosen for 
her scat a curious old carved ebony arm-chair, its 
quaint high back serving as a screen from the j 
heat of the. fire, and forming u dark framework 
for her beautiful Kaphaelesque face.. She was i 
dressed in a dark ruhy-colourod velvet dress, 
fitting tightly to the soft outlines of her graceful I 
figuie; and around her neck aiul across her ' 
shoulders, a costly kerchief of solt cobwebby lace 
was knotti'd witli careless grace. Tlie writits ot j 
the elose-litting sleeves were fringed with rnflles ' 
of the same beautiful nuilerial, and from out their j 
soft folds a small .^shapely hand was giacefully j 
dealing the cards. Her silky black hair was 
drawn back with an almost impercejitible wave, 1 
so as to shew the contour of her well-formed ' 
head, and was fa.stened in a small coil at the back 
with a plain gold comb. Framed against the 
grote.s(iue and weird carving.s of hei" ebony chair, 
against the darkness of which her lustrous dress 
and classic-cut features stood out iu rich relief, 
she ajqieared like a living portrait by one of the 
ohl ma.'-ler.s. 

In the old days, ■when Walter’s bright face and 
joyous laugh gladdened f.ic jdace, .Margaret had 
been wont to take the Colonel as her partner, 
leaving me to link my fortunes witli those of the 
youth. To-night, the positions mwe changed. 
Tlie stranger was joined nith Colonel Sefton ; and 
Margaret was sitting where I usually sat; the 
place ojiposite, which J supposed was intended for 
me, being vacant, lliey were evidently trying to 
■while away the time until my arrival by playing 
that dreariest of all dreary games, dummy whist. 

1 broke in ujion tlieiu as Margaret was in the 
middle of her deal. She proceeded with her task 
without stopping, whilst I was greeted hy the 
Colonel. He rose from his seat and shook my 
haml ^vannly, as if he were pleased to see me ; and 
then with a little nervous hesitation iu his manner, 
he said, with a forced smile, as he turned towards 
Ins partner, who had risen from his choir as I 
entered: ‘Allow me to introduce to you’ 

‘ The knave of spades 1 ’ ahru])tly interrupted 
Margaret, as with a flourish she turned uj) that 
gentleman at the end of her deal as the trump- 
card. 
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‘Nonsense, MoigaTet,’ testily exclaimed the 
Colonel, for the moment taken aback and discon- 
certed at the awkwardness of the words; whilst 
Mr Owen Mainwaring — for it was he, and whom 
1 recognised as the Colonel's companion on the 
evening when Thomson the detective had appro- 
priated my cab — grinned uneasily as 1 offered him 
my hand. • 

‘ I think we already know each other — ^at least 
by name — althot^h»we have not met before,’ I 
said, bowing politely as I turned to Margaret. 
Helping myself to a cup of tea from a side-table, 
I drew my chair fo the fire, so as to sit between 
Margaret and Mr Mainwaring. As they were 
nearly at the end of the rubber, I begged that they 
would finish it before I joined them, so as to give 
me time to rest myself and finish my cup of 
tea. 

Margaret seemed in a very perverse and way- 
ward mood. Her spirits were high and, at times, 
almost boisterous. A strange determined expres- 
sion hovered round her mobile lips. From her 
behaviour, a stranger might have formed an unplea- 
sant estimate of licr clmractor ; but I, who had 
known her from her earliest childhood, and loved 
her — at first for the sake of that bright young 
mother, whose memory, since a hard fate had 
made shipwreck of our love, had been shrined in 
my heart as its most prictdcss jewel, and then for 
her own sake — for the little motherless girl soon 
won her way to my affections — ^Icnew the sterling 
worth of that firm, strong, but loving spirit. I 
sighed as 1 stirred my tea ; for it had always been 
a fond hoj»e of mine that, despite the Colonel’s 
prejudice, 1 should one day see Walter and 
Margaret husband and wife ; and now rny hopes 
weie overthrown by some parvenu mine-owner — 

‘ Knave of spades ! ’ 1 midtered to myself as I 
rejieated Margaret’s omii ous words, 

Walter’s anuabl ainl ]>liant, although somewhat 
impetuous dispo iliou require<l a little ballasting. 
There was uudiiubted good in him ; but it required 
a steady aud skilful hand to develoj* and utilise 
the latent powers —a tivsk which I considered 
lilargaret would be thoroughly competent to 
undertake. They seemed formed for each other. 
Their two cliaracfers would have fitted together 
like pieces in a pu/./,le. Apart, but two disjointed 
fragments ; but together a perfect whole. 

1 watched, with some cariosity, the successor 
to pf'cr Watty, He might have beeu thirty-eight 
or forty years of age, or even still older, for his 
face was one of those which stand the onslaughts 
of the enemy without shewing the scars received 
in the battle. His figure was tall and thin, 
and not otherwise than well made. The bands, 
however, were peculiarly long and narrow, 
and without being fat, were well covered with 
smooth flesh of extreme and almost unnatural 
whiteness. On the little finger of his left hand 
he wore a haudsonie antique cameo, which he 
displayed rather ostentatiously. His face was 
peculiar. At times it seemed quite handsome, and 
then some sudden change or unpleasant expression 
would cross it, destroying the illusion, and making 
it appear positively ill-looking. The features on 
the whole were well shaiied, but each one had 
some counteracting influence which destroyed their 
effect The nose was thin and rather long, and 
the outlines of the mouth well drawn ; but their 
good points were marred by a restless habit that 


he hftd of constantly biting his undeislip and 
expanding and twitching his nostrils. The eye- 
lias, with their long thick fringe of almost white 
hair, drooped oyer the laige pale greenish-gray 
eyes, and by their shadow made them appear of a 
much darker colour. The eyebrows were pale in, 
colour, and bushy; but the long fringe of lank 
hair which snrroundod his bald head and his 
small neatly trimmed whiskers were of a dull 
gravelly red. He was well dressed ; but his 
clothes sat uneasily on him, and despite the 
excellence of their fit, shewed to considerably less 
advantage than the old Colonel’s well-worn and 
tumbled-about suit ; but Colonel Sefton was one 
of those whose birth and breeding were so effec- 
tually stamped on every look and movement, that 
the adjuncts of costly clothes were not required 
to proclaim the position of their wearer. 

I could hardly recognise Margaret, she seemed 
so changed. There was a reckless, defiant, and 
almost flippant ring about her behaviour that 
was strangely at variance with her usual lady- 
like demeanour. She appeared to take a mali- 
cious pleasure in saying the most outrageous 
things. The Colonel was decidedly puzzled to 
know how to control her ; aud the unfortunate 
betrothed, against whom most of the pointed 
sarcasms wliich fell from her lips were hurled, 
seemed certainly the reverse of comfortable. I 
ha<l a difficulty in restraining my smiles at some 
of her sallies, for they were aimed well, and by 
the way their recipient winced, must have struck 
home. Colonel Sefton once or twice tried to 
check her, but without effect ; in fact his efforts 
seemed rather to stimulate her to attempt still 
higher Hights, 

Mr Mainwaring had but an imperfect know- 
ledge of whist, and he was so put out with trying 
to parry Margaret’s attacks, that he could not give 
proper attention to the game. ‘ Why don’t you 
Keep to your own place, Margaret?’ pettishly 
growled the Colonel as his partner trumped his 
trick. ‘You know 1 am used to your play, and 
don’t like changing my partner.’ Margaret had 
alway.s been his vis-d-vu in all the old rubbers. 
It was a whim of his that it should be so, and 
Walter and I had always humoured him, waiving 
our right to cut for partners ; but I now learned 
that Walter’s old seat was always left vacant, and 
Mr Mainwaring, instead of Margaret, coupled with 
the Colonel. 

‘ Don’t grumble, dear ! ’ she cried soothingly as 
she lovingly stroked his withered old hand ; and 
then turning to me with a mischievous laugh, she 
cried : ‘ It is quite fair — is it not, Mr Woodroffe ? 

I have my dummy, and papa has his.’ 

The game after this proceeded quietly. Mr 
Mainwaring dealt and turned up a heart as trumps. 
Margaret and her dummy partner were ahead of 
their opponents, and only wanted the odd trick to 
be up. I thought she shewed a little anxiety to 
win, A bright carmine tint lit up her cheeks as 
she scored each trick which led her the nearer to 
victory. At last Colonel Sefton, whose turn it 
was to play, le<l with the three of spades, and 
Margaret followed with the five. ‘This trick will' 
be mine, I think,’ cried Mr Mainwaring, looking 
at Margaret with a conceited smile as he played 
the knave. 

She made no reply, but quietly took up the top 
card of the two belonging to her dummy partner, 
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lOBOwiag «B «}).e did tluM» tixase two cards must be 
trumps, and timt He was reckoning on victory 
too hastiiy. *i:He king of Hearts tramps tHe 
knave of shades,* she said, as she played that 
gentlemaa. Hef tone was quiet, but it was not 
utterly void of a ring of triumph. She rose from 
the tsHle, and throwing down her last card, scored 
anotbmr trick with the queen of hearts, 

‘You’ve beaten us iu point of numbers, Miss 
Sefton,’ Mr Mainwaring cried, throwing himself 
back in his chair. ‘But I think honours are 
divided.’ 

‘I think you are mistaken,’ she replied with 
careless contempt, as turning back to one of her 
dummy partner's cards, she displayed the ace. 

‘Right, Margaret, my girl!’ cried the Colonel, 
laughing good-humouredly at his partner’s dis- 
comfiture. ‘Fairly won. You’ve snatched the 
honours from us. Hearts are sure to win ! — ^Eh, 
Main waring ? ’ 

Mr Mainwaring did not seem pleased at his 
defeat or at the Colonel’s joke. The colour went 
from his cheeks ; and there was a sudden savage 
gleam in his pale eyes as he glanced at Margaret, 
which augured but ill for her domestic peace, if 
ever she gave him the right to call her wdfe. 

As Margaret complained of being tired, the game 
was not continued. We sat for some time in 
awkward aileiice, A strange restraint seemed to 
have fallen over us, de.stroyiug our ease, and 
making us feel uncomfortable with each other. 

1 observed with regret that Mr Mainwaring had 
^parently • obtained a great influence over the 
Colonel, who appealed to him in everything. 
With an uncharitable spirit, born of ray loyalty 
to Walter, I set down his fulsome deference to 
the querulous old man as hypocrisy. Margaret’s 
face was in the shade ; but once or twice, when a 
fitful fire-gleam shot across it, I saw her fine lips 
give a scornful curl. Mr Mainwaring also ob- 
served it, and again that cold glitter came into 
his eyes, that made me tremble for her future. 

Notwithstanding my desperate attempts at con- 
versation, the evening proved dull, A cloud 
hovered over us which we were xmable to dis- 
perse. It was so different from the merry old 
times, before tlie unhappy severance between father 
and son 1 Unable to fight against the miserable 
dullness, I made an excuse for leaving earlier than 
I usually did. Colonel Sefton rose to accompany 
me to the door. Margaret also rose from her seat 
‘Then I shall go to bed, for I am very tired,’ 
she siiid ; and coldly giving Mr Mainwaring the 
tips of her fingers, prepared to leave the room. 

‘ Nonsense, girl ! ’ cried the Colonel reprovingly, 
as she kissed him. ‘ Won’t you stay with Owen ? 
It is still quite early.’ 

‘ If he particularly wishes iy she replied care- 
lessly, repressing a yawn, without taking the 
trouble to glance at him. 

After such a show of indifference, he could 
scarcely ask her to stay ; but her conduct stung 
him. Skilfully cuncealiug his annoyance, he uttered 
a few polite words, and taking ttp_ the evening 
paper, sat himself by the fire as^ if to read it; 
altnough I think that his attention was rather 
given to what was taking place at the other side of 
the room, than to the paper he held in his hand. 

I opened the door for Margaret, She placed 
Hot hand in mine in silence, and looked at me : 
with bright j^teniug eyes ; and then with sudden | 


impulse she put up heit hands and drew my face 
to ners, ‘For the sake of old tim^’ she whis- 
pered 88 she pressed her soft warm lips to toy 
old withered cheeks, and flushed their shriveUed 
folds with the memory of the past. ‘Ah, 
Mar^ret, lassie,’ I murmured to myself, ‘I am 
thinking that your heart is still sound ;* for it 
seemed to me that the kiss was mot for me, but 
for the brave laddie who held so warm a place 
in my affections. . 

Colonel Sefton asked me to go with him to the 
library ; and there told me of his great anxiety to 
see Margai’et married and settldU comfortably ; for 
he know that his days were numbered, and that 
he should not be with her mnch longer. He had 
felt his health slowly breaking for some time past, 
and had had threats of paralysis, which liis medical 
attendant had told him were not to be neglected. 
He had kept all this to himself, until he now told 
it to me. Ilia great trouble was for Margaret to 
be married to Mr Mainwaring before he died, so 
as to satisfy the cravings of his morbid punc- 
tilious pri<le that he had not husbanded her for- 
tune for his own son ; for he still felt distrustful 
of them if left without his oare. He spoke very 
warmly about the good kind hushaml that he had 
secured for hi.s little girl, as he called her ; and 
my heart smote me at his iutktuation, for I felt 
certain that he was mistaken in his estimate of 
the man’s charaeb'r ; and that the day which wit- 
nessed her marriage with Mr Owen Mainwaring 
would set the seal to a lifetime of cruel misery 
and unhappiness. 

The oil) fellow had, apparently by means of 
fulsome adulation and nypocritical deference, 
warped the old man’s now somewhat enfeebled 
mind, over which lie had obtained such power 
that my eudeavoui-s to turn him were almost waste 
of time. He accused me of prejudice, and stopjieil 
the argument ahrupllv by telling me that Margaret 
could trust to bis judgment, and wouhl do as be 
bid her. He seenie.d very restless ^and nervous, as 
if be had not 8ai<l all tliat was agitating his mind, 
but lacked couuigu to give full utterance to hie 
thoughts, I bade him good-night in the library ; 
but he followed me to the Iront-dour, and not- 
withstanding tluit the night-air M as raw and cold, 
he stood on the steps f tr a iew minutes talking 
upon indifferent subjects. As we opened the door, 
a miserable-looking female figure rose from the 
lowest step, on which she had been crouching, 
and gazed eagerly at us. The face was young, 
and once had been beautiful ; but the cruel 
ravages of want and disease— and perchance vice— 
had preyed on the bright looks, ami oblitoraled 
their loveliness. As I met her gaze, the eagerness 
disappeared froui her face. Witli a look of dis- 
appointment, .she shook her heail despairingly, and 
muttering to herself, drew her thin, worn shawl 
round her poor wasted figure and walked slowly 
away, her Iiollow cough — her young life’s death- 
knell— awakening the slumbering echoes of the 
almost deserted street. 

The Oolouel’s supply of small-talk at length 
became exhausted, and I turned to leave him. 
Placing a detaining hand on mv arm, he said : 

‘ I am anxious that the marriage snould take place 
as soon as possible ; for then — ^then’ — the words 
faltered as the father’s heart overcame his pride, 
and gave utterauco to his washes— ‘ I might have 
Watty — my boy — home again !’ The bright moon- | 
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beams fell on bis veoeaable bead and feeble dgme 
as be slowly te*enteced the bouse. 1 stood at tbe 
corner of the stre^ watching him until the door 
bad closed, when 1 was starUed by an arm being 
brusq^nely linked in mine. *GcA bless him!’ 
exclaimed an honest manly voice with earnest 
feeling in its tones. 

‘ Ay—and yen too Watty, my lad ! ’ I cried, as 
1 recognised my unexpected companion. 

' r-rrtrr- ■ m- 1- - - ^ nii-rr. i "'r., i 1 1 - -i - I ’ i ' 

''/rocks and the weather. 

* As bard as stonff* is both a familiar and an appli- 
cable proverb. There is jierhaps no substance to 
which we more 'readily apply for a comparison in 
point of durability and hardness than atone, or 
the rock-materials of which the crust of the globe 
is composed. But hard and durable as stone may 
be, the scientific study of building-materials has 
revealed certain very remarkable exceptions to the 
jiroverbial expression, and has shewn us that in 
some cases, stone is one of the most perishable of 
substances. Man’s attention to this matter is 
chiefly attracted and directed by the decay of the 
maleiials ho uses in the erection of buildings. A 
short experience sliows the builder that all stones 
do not possess the same power or quality of ' 
withstanding the assaults which the ‘weather’ — 
including under that term a combination of 

influence's — is coiitmually making upon it. The _ . _ . 

soft sandstone which is readily and cheaply i composition of tills iatter stone reveal8''the pres 
dressed, may prove a costly Ixirgain in the end, ' *’*’,^*S*^! ^ large quantity of llinty material, well 
when, in a comparatively short space of ^ 

it is found to be wastcrl, or ‘weathered’ by the 
eleiiK'iits. 


liils of oat i^obe from the action of deotnuotivo 
rook-'Wastmg agencieai It is the absence of oven 
ibis enpetficial layer of vegetation which telk eo 
boavily against the preservation of rooks in the 
arctic regions of the world, and in the northern 
regions generally, where rock-waste proceeds to 
its fnllest extent. 

The consideration of the chemical composition 
of the stones need in bnildi:^ forms an important 
item in settling the durability of any particular 
rock-materiaL Of all stones used for building- 
purposes sandstone is &r the best known and 
most popular. It is a plentiful stone mco'eover, 
and one as a rule easily quarried ; considerations 
which naturally result in its wide employment 
in building. But under the common name of 
‘sandstone’ very varied substances are included 
Thus some sandstones are perfectly worthless for 
building-jmrposcs, owing to their soft friable 
nature. Others again, are so hard, that the cost of 
hewing them detracts from their value as building- 
stones. An exanqde of a stone which decays very 
rapidly under the influence of the weather, and of 
the chemical surroundings which are especially 
jirevalent in towns, is the well-known ‘ Bath 
stone,’ which at first possesses a light colour, and 
looks exceedingly attractive, but which, in a com- 
paratively short period of years, shews decided 
traces of being ‘the worse for wear.’ A notable 
stone on the side of durability, on the other hand, 
is the sandstone obtained from that most famous 
of quarries, Craigleith, near Edinburgh. The 




From tlu» cxperienct' f the effects thus made 
viiible iu our I'liihling-sfones, the builder has 
come to exereiie a wise selection of his niat»*rials, 
and to choo-e those rocks and <]uavries from which 
stones may bf* ]»rocuied wliicli uill most succcss- 
luUy withstand the ‘hand of time ’with its destruc- 
tive fingers, iu the shaiie of frost, wind, ram, 
chemical action, and the like. It is thus obvious, 
that iu the consideration of the effects of iveather 
on rocks and stones there are tw'o chief aspects in 
which the questioa may be regarded— namely, 
the composition of the stone, and the forces that 
ellect its dostructioru 

i’ossibly no better illustration of the effe-cts of 
an apjiareutly trivial circumstance in preventing 
the wasting of rocks by the weather could be 
found than iu the benefits which accrue to rocks 
from the presence of a thin layer of vegetable 
matter. A layer of moss covering a rock-surface 
will be found to prevent in the moat effectual 
manner the wasting of the rock, by absorbing 
the rain which otherwise would beat directly on 
it, and by shielding the rock from the destructive 
action of frost. Chemical action, tliat bfte mure 
of the builder, is thus also prevented, and the 
influences of the outer world are in a manner 
defied by the unostentatious growrth of very humble 
forms of plant-life. Thus it may bo shewn that 
the lowliest lichen which coats an old wall, and 
the mosses which delight the eye of the artist and 
satiate our sense of beauty us they coat rock and 
crag with verdure, serve an imi>ortanf purpose in 
the economy of nature, and preserve the mate- 


elements. 

Vaiiations in chemical composition may thus 
be shewn to lie at the root oi the decay or pre- 
servation of stone. Geologists inform us that the 
most jiorous stones are those most readily affected 
by the w’eather ; and this for the reason that 
porosity implies the absorption of water. When 
moisture of any kind once enters a stone, the 
disintegration of the stone is simply a matter of 
lime. Like an insidious and secret enemy, tlie 
water percolates through its substance, and if 
aided by frost, the destructive action becomes 
very apparent and greatly intensified. Every one 
knows that when W'ater freezes a large amount 
of expansion takes place ; and the result of a 
hard frost on porous stones is simply to convert 
the contained water into iee-crystals ; the watei 
in the act of freezing undergoing ex])ausion, and 
chipping oil' numerous small fragments of the 
stone with slow but certain etl'ect. Even the out- 
side surfaces of stones may be seen to be markedly 
affected by frost in this way. Layer after layer 
will be peeled off, or converted into a fine powder, 
W’hicU may lie dislodged from the surface by a 
touch of the finger. 

Stones formed of lime in any of its numerous 
forms are perhaps the most liable to suffer at 
the hands of the weather. Hocks which are 
formed of chalk or carbonate of lime are singu- 
larly susceptible from their soft nature, of being 
affected by the action of rain and frost But 
even the hardest limestones give way under jjke 
powerfully solvent actioh of the gaa l^oyyn M 
carbonic acid— a gas widely difrasea in nature, 
which is given off from the breathing organs of 
all animals, and which in its turn forms one 
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of the chief items in the food of plaiits. This 
gas has an especial affinity for lime. When it 
attacks limestone rocks and unites with them — 
wasting their substance in the act— it forms car- 
bonate of lime or chalk, and thus renders the rock- 
materials soft, and readily broken down bv other 
agencies. The destructive work that chemical 
action begins, is in fact continued and finished by 
frost, rain, and the like. Such a destructive action 
as that just mentioned, takes place with especial 
rapidity in towns, where it is materially assisted 
by other substances which the rain washes down 
from the atmosphere, and of which ammonia and 
sulphurous acid are good examples. And hence 
limestones naturally became tabooed as building- 
stones ; and, taught by experience, builders wisely 
reject the softer and readily-worked varieties 
even where a strong temptation to use them 
m^ exist. 

The oxygen-gas of the atmosphere is an agent 
which also exercises a strong and potent sway over 
the fate of stones and rock-materials, by attacking 
various substances contained in rocks, and thus 
softening them and rendering them more readily 
attacked by other destructive forces. Nor must the 
effects of mere changes in temperature be lost sight 
i>f in their influence upon stones. The labours 
of the stone-mason in making tight ’and exactly 
fitting joints in masoni^ are sometimes greatly 
impeded by variations in temperature. It has 
been shewn that in America the variations in the 
expansion and contraction of stones — the annual 
range of temperature being over 90“ F. — are of 
very marked kind, and result, not merely in 
stones but in rocks themselves, in the splitting of 
the stone into layers. Livingstone observed that 
the sudden cooling of rocks in Africa at night 
from a day-temperature of 137“ F., resulted in 
fragments being split off, varying in weight from 
a few ounces to two hundre<l pounds. 

The effects of the destructive action of the 
weather on stones is nowhere better seen than in 
cemeteries and graveyards, where monuments are 
completely exposed to the action of the elements, 
and where the rapidity of the action may he often 
accurately calculated from the dates on the monu- 
ments. The marble records which are so much in 
vogue will be found to last a comparatively short 
period of time ; the lime entering into their com- 
position being, as already remarked, singularly 
liable to the attack of gases. Even the hard 
sandstones, most durable of all monuments, may 
be seen in old churchyards to have their inscrip- 
tions completely obliterated after the lapse of a 
century or so ; and it would thus seem that even 
the record of frail mortality borne by the enduring 
stone itself is doomed to perish and fade in the 
grasp of the all-destructive hand of Time. 

An action which is peculiarly destructive to any 
exposed stone-surface on which it has leave to 
exert its force, is that of loose sand driven by 
high winds. Few persons save those who have 
practically investigated the subject, have any 
ade<iuate idea of the destructive power of wind- 
blown sand. The innumerable sharp particles 
of flint and other minerals blown with great 
force against even the hardest rock, will speedily 
make their power apparhnt in the roughened and 
scratched surface which the rock will exhibit. 
‘Sand-scratches’ are amongst the valued evi- 
dences of the geologist in shewing him the 


prevailing direction of winds at past periods 
of the earth’s history, and in affor^ng infor- 
mation regarding the former exposure of a 
rock-surface which may now occupy a position 
removed from all external influences and destruc- 
tive actions. And no better illustration of what 
wind and sand may together accomplish in the 
work of destroying substances even more brittle 
than stone may be mentioned, than the well- 
established fact, that at Cape, Cod the prevailing 
and long-continued gales have, by driving sand 
against the windows of houses, actually succeeded 
in drilling innumerable fine holec^in the glass. 

The present subject would hariily be regarded 
as having been treated even in a cursory manner, 
without a reference to the celebrated case of stone- 
decay presented by the Houses of Parliament. 
These buildings of world-wide fame were built of 
magnesian limestone or dolomite, a rock, usually 
regarded by mineralogists as having been formed 
by the gradual ‘metamorphism’ or slow change 
of common limestone, the carbonate of lime being 
replaced by carbonate of magnesia. The decay 
of this stone — part of which was obtained from 
a quarry other than the originally selected 
source of the stone, the supply from the 
original quarry having failed-— attracted much 
attention ;in London and elsewhere ; and a Com- 
mission was appointed some years ago to investi- 
gate into the causes of the destructive action, 
with the view of proposing a remedy therefor. 
It was pointed out, however, that a magnesian 
limestone might withstand the air and influences 
of London perfectly well, the building illustrat- 
ing this fact being the Geological Museum in 
Jermyn Street, London ; and hence one opinion 
at least laid the blame of the destructive action on 
the selection of a bad limestoae, and not on the 
unsuitability of magnesian limestones generally 
for building-purposes. 

The prevention of tho process of decay and 
destruction of the Houses of Parliament soon 
became a subject which attracted the atten- 
tion of experimenters. According to Professor 
Ansted, all paints containing oil, or other matters j 
derived from animals or plants, are perfectly 1 
useless agents in the preservation of stone. | 
Experimentation therefore proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the discovery of some fluids -which from 
their chemical nature would serve as efficient 
preservatives of stone. A preservative fluid of 
this nature was the ‘ water-glass ’ of Dr Fuchs — 
the silicate of potash — first produced in 1825, 
which was proposed as a compound capable, when 
mixed with pigments, of insuring the indestructi- 
bility of paintings. Mr F. Kansome of Ipswich, 
many years ago experimenting on the production 
of artificial stone, succeeded in manufacturing such 
a product, and was thereafter led to devise a 
solution which would protect stone from tho 
corroding action of the atmosphere. This com- 
pound he obtained in tho ‘ silicate of lime,' and as 
mentioned in a notice’ of Mr Ransome’a process 
which appeared in this Journal for April 1876, 
the solution was painted on part of the river- 
front Houses of Parliament in 1866, with complete 
success. Since that period, as far as we can learn, 
no solution has superseded the silicate of lime, 
although compounds innumerable, of very varied 
composition, have been proposed. Mr Ransume 
has also succeeded in producing an artificial stone 
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of extreme hardness and durability, by |)roce8«68 
allied to thosi; throu^ ii which his preservative solu- 
tion was obtained. 

The subject, how .ver, is by no means exhausted, 
and it may be said to present one of the highest 
triumphs of art, when, aided by scientific know- 
ledge, it converts useless into useful material, and 
successfully combats the forces of Nature which 
mould and destroy the world around us at 
will. 

• 

THE OUBLIETTE. 

- A BTOB-/lN THREE TARTS. 

PART r. 

September 1479. — The sun had set two hours ago, 
and the gates of Plessis les Tours had been 
closed for the night. But a sudden and impera- 
tive summons in the King’s name caused the 
drawbridge to be again lowered, and the portcullis 
raised to admit a military guard of the Royal 
Archers. That fact alone would have been sufli- 
cient to attest the high rank of the prisoner who 
rode in their midst, even without the accompany- 
ing signs of rich dress and noble appearance. The 
Captain in command handed to the governor of 
the fortress a warrant, of which the following is 
a translation > 

BY ORDER OP THE KINO. 

The Louvue, Pauis, September 7, 1479. 

M. Lamarque, Governor of Plessis les Tours, 
will be responsible for the safe keeping of Claude 
d’Estrelles, otherwise Marquis of Clair-marais, 
until the further pleasure of the King be known. 
Surveillance without rigour. (Signed) Louis. 

The Captain of Archeis received from M. La- 
manque a receipt averring that his duty was faith- 
fully performed^ took a courteous farewell of his 
prisoner, and then departed as rapidly as he came. 
Claude d’Estrelles stood for a moment listening 
silently to the rattle of the drawbridge chains, and 
the sharp ring of the horses’ hoofs passing over 
and dying away in the distance ; then, with a 
scarcely perceptible sigh, he followed tlie governor 
in the direction indicated. 

One glance at his charge had been enough. M. 
Lamarque dismissed the warders, and spoke plea- 
santly to the young Marquis, whose mood certainly 
did not shew much reciprocity in the way of 
conversation. They crossed the courtyard, ascended 
some steps, and stojqjing before a door, heavily 
ironed it is true, IL Lamarque threw it open, and 
ushered his prisoner into a room — not a dungeon. 
A warder arrived with lights and wine ; other 
refreshment was proffered, and cui-tly refused ; 
then with a kindly ♦ Good-night,’ the governor 
departed. 

Claude heard the key turn in the massive lock, 
and clenched his hands fiercely iw he strode up 
and down his ample chamber, digging at every 
turn his heel sharquy into the floor, as though ho 
thereby crushed some noxious reptile to death. 
When absolute weariness took possession of him, ho 
sank upon his couch, and sat there motionless, 
staring at the grouud, his fair hair rallied, his 


brows contracted, and in his deep blue eyes a look 
■—a concentrated look of intense wrath and hate. 
It would have gone ill with his enemy, whoever 
he might be, had they met at that moment face 
to face. And as thought deepened, the Marquis’s 
hand went swiftly to his side to encounter only 
an empty dagger-sheath. It was not the custom 
to leave dangerous steel playthings at the service 
of Louis XI.’s captives. /Claude had for the moment 
forgotten that fact, and grinding his teeth with an 
angry ‘Bah 1’ he threw himself back, and finally 
slept — slept well too, as men often do in their 
worst extremity. 

The sunshine of a bright autumn morning awoke 
him, and with a certain philosophy which already 
made things look less gloomy than they h«id done 
some hours before, he inspected his new abode, and 
took to himself a certain consolation thereby ; for 
it w'as not so bad as it might have been. Not 
luxurious by any means ; but still nothing resem- 
bling those cells of Plessis les Tours, concerning 
which tales so grim and dreadful were extant. 
There was a certain amount of furniture. His 
sleeping-pallet was tolerably comfortable ; there 
were air and sunshine and space. The window, 
strongly barred certainly, was low and broad, and 
the lattice of it opened inwards, admitting the 
fresh wind, the sounds of humanity, and the songs 
of the free birds. Free ! 

The Marquis d’Estrelles leaned against the case- 
ment and gazed over the fair fields of Touraine 
to where the rushing Loire sparkled in the sun- 
shine. He thought of his stately home upon the 
banks of that same river ; of the broad lands that 
called him lord ; of the dead father and mother 
who had transmitted to him such a noble heritage 
with their unstained name ; of the fair sister, to 
whom he gave, as yet, the only love of his heart— 
that sister of whom he was so proud, his only 
near tie on earth ; then, with darkening brow, 
of that day, that black day when Louis, out on a 
hunting expedition with his infamous favourites, 
had halted at the Chateau d’Estrelles, and Tristran’s 
evil eyes had first fallen on the Lady Renee. And 
because be would not give that fait and noble 
sister in marriage to one who has been justly 
termed the executioner of Paris — bo had refused 
with horror and mad words the insult — this was 
come upon him — this ! And R4n6e in her lonely 
home ! 

Claude shook the iron bars in impotent fury. 
Then with calming influence upon his troubled 
spirit came the reflection : ‘ He cannot take her 
by force. Renee will know how to guard herselfi 
She is my father’s daughter. And for me — ah 
w'ell ! All is not ended, yet.’ The gay French 
spirit was reasserting itself. 

Soon came the governor and breakfast. And 
M. Lamarque informed his prisoner that within 
certain limits he was free to walk about os ho 
pleased. ‘ I am rejoiced, M. le Marquis, to find 
that my instructions q)ermit me to treat you with 
lenity and grant you many privileges. And when 
you Know that any infringements by you of the 
boundaries laid down will cause most unpleasant 
results, you will, I am sure, spare both yourself 
and me annoyance, by being submissive and 
patient. Mine’ — here the worthy governor’s Voice 
altered — ‘mine is not an easy — not a delightful 
task. Do not make it harder for me, by getting 
yourself iuto a worse plight.’ 
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It will be Beeaa that M. Lamarque was a kindly 
asaa ; and though a soldier and a faithful guardian 
of the fortress intrusted to him, still he was made 
of softer stuff than quite befitted a servant of the 
merciless Louis, and the ruling power of such a 
place as Plessis les Tours. One needs to be of 
marble when one has to do the work of a M. 
Lamarque. 

Hessis les Tours ! Who that reads the history 
of those times shudders not at that well-known 
name ? A prison-palace, in whose dark comers 
horrors untold existed. Above, splendid chambers, 
where Louis, withered, lean, and pale, with an exe- 
cntioncr and barber for his constant companions, 
was wont to feast royally, and to pray hypocriti- 
cally ; where courtiers, fearing their dreaded 
master, bowed down to him with a reverence 
that hid their hate! While below — too far for 
tbeir groans and cries to reach the upper air and 
intrade unpleasantly upon the hearing of those 
who made merry above them — lay chained and 
dying men, cut off for ever from light and liberty 
—below, yawned the noisome dungeon, the torture- 
chamber, the oubliette. It is computed that 
during the reign of this diabolical Valois, fifteen 
hundred people perished by the oubliette alone. 
The Bastille was rent stone from stone by an 
indignant people ; but Plessis les Tours yet looks 
upon the rushing Loire, that river which bore so 
onen the freight of a floating shapeless sack, 
inscribed with the legend, *Laissez passer la 
justice dll Roi’ 

Months went on, and as yet no worac luck than 
detention had happened to our Marquis, who spent 
a good deal of ,his time in the governor’s apart- 
ments, cultivating the acquaintance of Madame, 
e motherly Noriuande, and L^onie, her fair and 
stately daughter. That was the one bright thing 
in the chateau of Plessis— the presence of Leonie 
Lamaroue. How often, winning the consent of 
her fattier by the pleading ways he found it so 
hard to resist, she carried comfort into the dark 
and miserable cells where languished the hapless 
prisoners ! How often they passed away blessing 
the fair face tliat shone upon them in their hour 
of need ! A lovely and loving woman, would not 
every soldier in the garrison have done impossible 
things to win a smile from her ? Notably, poor 
Gustave Chapellier, commandant of them all, 
young, brave, and handsome, who worshipped her 
with a love exceeding great ; and laid his honest 
heart at her feet with the satisfaction — if indeed 
it were any — of knowing that slowly but surely, 
day by day, L4onie was giving hers away to the 
noble and accomplished captive ; that the devotion 
of years was accounted as nothing to the acquaint- 
ance of weeks with the courtly, perhaps frivolous 
Marquis— that L4onie would not hear his sighs 
nor notice his desperate unhappiness, while find- 
ing her heaven in the deep blue eyes for which 
the Estrelles were famed. Nor could anything be 
done ; remonstrance would be idle ; Ldonie was free 
to choose, whether she chose wisely or not. Again, 
poor Gustave ! add to this that neither father nor 
mother had the least idea of how matters stood 
with their daughter and the Marquis. Truly, 
Gustave’s predilection was, as it ever is with a 
Frenchman, patent efough to any beholder who 
cared to notice it. And it may be that the elders 
of this household were content to let him win 
their Leonie if he could, while caring not to 


I lose too soon the idol of their hearts. As to the 
Marquis, he was iu everything charming ; but 
his rank was too far above them for inquietude ; 
any day the capricious king might restore him to 
liberty and favour, when they would see him no 
more. 

Winter came and went* It was Louis’s custom 
to give no warning of his visits^ to Plessis, think- 
ing, probably, that it enabled “him more easily 
to discover any lapses of duty on the part of his 
governor or subordinates. Nothing delighted him 
more than to seize an offender iu the act, and 
for that, it was of course ^necessary to pounce 
unexpectedly upon the delinquents. M. Lamarque, 
quite well aware of this trait in his ami^lc 
master’s character, circumvented it by posting 
trusty watchmen in the vicinity, who by a given 
signal warned the inmates of Plessis les Tours 
when the king’s stealthy approach was detected. 
That signal came one April morning when 
d’Estrelles and L6onie were on the ramparts. 
Acting upon the governor’s friendly hint, the 
Marquis betook himself to his own apartment: 
and not long afterwards Louis, attended as usual 
by his favourites Tristran and Olivier le Daim, 
entered smilingly the gates where his coming 
brought always death and misery. As he deecendeil 
from his litter, a slirunken shambling figure, 
wearing the black velvet hat adorned with its 
coarse leaden images, how many shivered as they 
caught his furtive glance and the sinister expres- 
sion of his pallid lips. Ho was in a gracious mood 
that day — a mood that always boded ill to some 
unlucky wight, and was th(jrefore more to be 
feared than even his spasmodic wrath. For some 
hours he amused himself by in.sjiecting the for- 
tress, visiting some of the dungeons, and witness- 
ing the torture of one man, whose life mercifully 
departed during the process ; then, having one 
way or another settled the fate of half-a-dozen 
human beings, the king went to dinner with great 
complacency. When that was over, the Alarquis 
of Clair-marais was summoned toJiis presence. 

Spite of his bravery and gay philosophy, Claude’s 
heart gave one fierce throb as the hangings were 
lifted and, followed by two guards, he stood within 
the royal presence. More, a gleam of hatred lit 
his eyes as they fell upon Tristran, who, richly 
dressed, stood by the window ostentatiously gazing 
out into the courtyard below. Belonging to the 
dregs of the people, low, hideous, and brutal, yet 
raised by the caprice of a king to riches and 
honours, the name of Tristran blots the page of 
history. It is impossible to comprehend what 
attraction so degraded a being coula have for one 
who came at least of a royal race — the race of 
magnificent Francis, and leatned gracious Margaret, 
and courtly Henry. The fact tuone remains. It 
is at least a trivial consolation to know that 
nothing marks the spot of earth which at lost 
received his remains ; the king’s once powerful 
favourite has shared the fate of many nobler men, 
a dishonoured grave. 

With a look and a wave of his hand, Louis dis- 
missed the guards. 

‘We are happy to see you again, Monsieur le 
Marquis; and we trust that the time given you 
here for reflection has been profitably spent, and 
the result is that you are now willing to accede 
to oar wishes, expressed to you some mouths 
ago.’ 
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^ ‘ I regret, Sire, that your hopes are vain. My 
views upon so detestable a subject have not 
altered, nor are tliey likely to do so.’ 

‘ So !’ The king leaned back in his chair, biting 
his nails, and stealthily eyeing his rebellious 
subject. ‘That is much to be regretted — ^the 
more especially as, unfortunately, your determina- 
tion is likely to produce very unpleasant results, 
if persisted in. Our people know how much our 
royal heart inclineth uways to the side of mercy ; 
and nothing grieves us more than when insolent 
obstinacy compels ns to punish, when we would so i 
much rather reward’ 

‘You are far tcro lenient always, Sire!’ mur- 
mured the hypocrite at the window. 

Claude had stood with firmly closed lips and 
upright mien during the king’s speech. At 
Tristran’s words a look of deadlier resolution, 
mingled with contempt, came over his face. 

Louis noted it, and turning to the executioner, 
said mockingly: ‘1 fear, worthy Tristran, that 
our foolish young friend does not appreciate yet 
the lionour that you would confer upon the family 
of Estrelles. He ventures to scorn you, faith of a 
king ! and thinks doubtless it were fitter we should 
find you a bride among your people in the Quar- 
ticr Notre-Daine ! ' 

Tristran paled with smothered wrath. Like 
other favourites of tyrannical masters, he often 
had hiniself to bear in silence the sting of Louis’s 
gibing tongue, which pierced alike his friends and 
foes. 

After a moment’s silence the latter turned again 
to (.'laude. ‘^Ve had hoj)ed, Mon.sieuT le Marquis, 
to take you back with us, restored to your home 
and position in society, also to what is, of course, a 
trivial thing, our royal favour. We ask you once 
again — and tliink seriously before you reply : Are 
you i)repar('d to tender us 'our entire submission, 
and give us the consent which we could well do 
without’ (Claude shivered), ‘but which it suits 
us to demand of you as a loyal subject I Speak ! 
It is your last shance for some time to come.’ 

‘ Be wise., Monsieur le Marquis,’ said Tristran, 
turning to him ; ‘ and do not reject the kindness 
of .so graci(ms a lord. Let me implore you, for 
your own sjike.’ 

Utterly ignoring both the speaker and his words, 
Claude drew a long breath, and answered Louis in 
a steady voice : ‘ 'The king is my master— but he 
has had my answer. There can l>e no other.’ 

‘ It is your final decision ? Think of the cost 
once more ! ’ And Louis’s eyes glittered ommously. 

‘ Sire, I have spoken.’ 

Grasping the arms of his chair, Louis rose 
quickly, and his pale lips quivered as he exclaimed 
viciously : ‘ Enough ! Be it so. We can see 
easily how misplaced has been our kindly con- 
sideration for you— how foolish we have been to 
make your residence here so pleasant to you, and 
stoop to ask when we could more fitly command. 
There are means of taming those who are mad 
enough to defy us. Let us see how you will relish 
the bread aud water of affliction ! ’ He srimck 
fiercely a bell upon the table, and the guards 
re-entered with the governor of Plessis. ‘You 
have already received your instructions, M. 
Lamarque. The Marquis of Clair-marais sternly 
refuses our clemency. We bid him farewell for 
a season of repentance. And’ — taking off his 
hat, he placed it upon the table, then sank down 


upon his knees before it— ‘ we will pray Our Lady 
and the holy Saints that the punishment whi^ 
he has brought upon himself may be blessed to 
him ! * 


BIRDS AND FRUITS. 

A OBBAT deal has been written of late years on 
the relations between insects and flowers, and 
many careful observers have shewn good reasons 
for believing that the exquisite colours of our 
roses aud our tulips depend ultimately upon the 
slow selection of bees and butterflies. But very 
little attention iu comparison has been given 
to the equally curious subject of the relations 
between birds and fruits ; aud yet fruits are 
objects of far greater practical importance to man- 
kind than the beautiful blossoms whose origin 
Mr Darwin and his followers have so often ex- 
plained to us. Nay, more, though the ordinary 
uses of apples and pears blind us in great part to 
their beauty, it cannot be denied that flowers 
themselves are scarcely more lovely than the 
glowing oranges, the crimson cherries, the soft- 
bloomed peaches, aud the purple plums, which 
owe their bright colouring to the appreciative eyes 
of woodland or tropical birds. It may be well 
worth while to glance for a moment at the manner 
in which these pretty aud sweet-flavoured seed- 
vessels have been produced. 

It may here be stated tlrat a fruit, in spite of 
all its other uses to men or auimals, is really only 
a seed-vessel. We now know that no part of any 
plant or animal has been created solely for the use 
of other species : every organ, liowever necessary 
for the life of external kinds, has a duty of its 
own to perform in the economy of its possessor. 
A few years ago naturalists might have asserted 
that honey was put into the nectary of flowers 
simply for the sake of the bee who gathers it, 
and that a soft pulp was placed around the stone 
of the blackberry simply for the benefit of the 
bird which swallows it. Some people would even 
have gone so far as to assert that the honey and 
the blackberry, the bee aud the bird, were all 
alike created solely for the ultimate enjoyment of 
lordly man. But nowadays no wise thinker would 
venture to maintain such an opinion, in the face 
of recent discoveries and observations. It is now 
quite certain that every portion of every living 
thing has a definite function to perform for the 
benefit of its own species. If the luscious clover 
is gifted with honey to attract the bee, with 
sweet scent to draw it on in its quest, with 
purple petals to allure its eye from afar, it is 
primarily because the clover needs the aid of the 
bee in fertilising its i)erfumed heads. If the 
currant coats its berry with the self-eame sweet 
juices, and relies upon the self-same attractions 
of rosy colouring, it is primarily because the 
currant-bush needs the aid of the bird in dis- 
persing its seeds through* the surrounding fields. 
The bee, the bird, and man. alike make use of 
the advantages they find ready prepared for 
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them in the world around ; but in every case 
each species performs its own work for its own 
sake. The plant stores honey for the plant's 
behoof ; the bee lays up in hives for its winter 
support ; and man uses it for his own pleasure. 
But the object of the bee is no more the sujpply 
of honey to human tables than the object of the 
farmer in sowing wheat is the supply of soft 
nutriment for the weevil. 

Fruits, in the sense which we ordinarily give 
to the term, are seed-vessels which specially rely 
for the dispersion of their seeds upon the volun- 
tary aid of animals. A botanist, indeed, would 
call a poppy-head or a pod of peas a fruit ; for in 
botanical language the seed-bearing apparatus of 
a single blossom always bears that name. But 
ordinary unscientific people mean by the term a 
sweetish, bright-coloured, succulent, and pulpy 
mass, though of all these characteristics, sweetness 
and bright colour are least essential, since many 
recognised fruits are sour or acrid, and a few are 
dull and sombre in hue. Nevertheless, the popu- 
lar idea is a fairly good and accurate one, answer- 
ing to a real difference of habit in the xdauts to 
which it refers. J ust as the bright blossoms, which 
alone are known as flowers to unscientific eyes, 
really answer roughly to those which depend for 
fertilisation upon insects, so the succulent fruits, 
which alone are known as such in every-day lan- 
guage, really answer roughly to those which depend 
for the dispersion of their seeds upon voluntary aid 
from birds or other animals. 

Voluntary aid, we must say, because some seeds, 
like burrs and other hooked kinds, get themselves 
dispersed by means of sheep and cattle, to whose 
coats they cling, against their will. Indeed, there 
is no end to the devices which Nature adopts to 
insure that seeds should be carried to fitting spots 
for their germination. Some, like thistle-down 
and cotton, are provided with fluffy tails, which 
carry them through the air on the wings of the 
wind ; others, like the maple, have regular wings 
of their ovm, on which they fly in the same 
manner as a kite. The balsam nursts open its 
capsule with a sort of explosion, and scatters its 
seeds around it in every direction : the grasses 
simply drop their little round grains upon the bare 
soil beneath. But there are two kinds of seed- 
vessel specially liable to be eaten by birds and 
other animals, and these two kinds differ dia- 
metrically in the way they comport themselves 
towards their devourers. They are commonly called 
nuts and fruits. 

The nut is a hard-coated seed, whose kernel or 
germ — with its accompanying stock of nutriment— 
the squirrel or monkey eats whenever he can get it. 
This, of course, kills the young plant, and so defeats 
the whole purpose of the seed. Accordingly, nuts 
are purposely made in such a manner as to escape 
the notice and baffle the hungry attempts of their 
enemies. They are generally green as they grow : 
among their native foliage, ana brown as they lie i 
on the bare ground beneath. Thus they never 
attract attention by their colour or brilliancy. 
Then, a^in, they are covered by a hard shell, 
often so hard that even man finds it no easy task 


to break through the outer coat and get at the 
nntritious kernel within, as we all know in the 
case of cocoa-nuts, Brazil-nut& and the American 
hickory. And furthermore, they very frequently 
have a nauseous bitter husk, like that of the wal- 
nut, or are covered with little prickly hairs, as in 
the filbert ; all of which devices combine to prevent 
animals from discovering, cracking, and eating 
them. As though all this were not enough, they 
not uncommonly contain bitter juices, and some- 
times finish by poisoning the aggressors. Clearly, 
nuts are a kind of seeds which do not lay them- 
selves out for being quietly eaten up. They defend 
themselves to the very last "by every possible 
device in their power, 

A fruit, on the other hand, adopts exactly 
opposite tactics. To use the language of ordinary 
life, it v>anU to be eaten ; or in other w'ords, it 
is so devised by Nature as to offer every induce- 
ment to various animals to eat it. The means 
which it employs for the allurement of birds are 
exactly like those which flowers employ for tho 
allurement of insects. It has sweet juices, per- 
fumed essences, red, blue, or purple colouring. 
From a distance, the scarlet hips and haws or the 
orange rowan-berries, strike the eye of the bird ; 
the bright hues seem to act as an advertisement 
of the food. The pulpy covering is evidently 
intended for the bird’s use, and the sweet taste for 
its x>leasure. Clearly, the fruit is a kind of seed- 
vessel which means to be eaten if it can only get 
any one good enough to perform the duty. 

But what good can the plant derive from having 
its fruits devoured ? If tne nut is so anxious to 
escape detection and to avoid animals, why should 
the fruit take so much trouble to excite attention 
and to commit a voluntary suicide ? Simply 
because the bird is of as much use to the plant 
as the i>lant is to the bird. It is, in short, a 
case of mutual accommodation. Just as the bee, 
in sucking honey, carries the fertilising pollen 
from flower to flower, so the bird, in devour- 
ing fruit, disperses the seeds which jMiss undi- 
gested through its body. Though the pulp is 
I always soft and sweet enough, tho actual seed is 
at heart a nut. In the plum-stone and peach-stone 
we see this truth dearly cu nigh, for there the 
resemblance has gone to .,uch a length that even 
the most careless observer could not overlook it. 
In the cherry and the orange it is less immediately 
obvious, but still quite recognisable when we look 
at the question closely. In the strawberry and 
raspberry, however, the separate seeds are so much 
smaller that we scarcely notice their jiresence, and 
therefore we quite forget their essential identity 
with the nut. It is thus evident that a fruit is 
really a seed-vessel which has turned its outer 
coat into a soft pulp, while its inner part still 
contains one or more hard imt-like seeds. 

Of course this description must only be accepted 
in the most general sense, for fruits belong to an 
immense variety of types. Some of them are 
simple like the jflum, wnich may be looked upon 
as analogous to the simple flower of the dog-rose ; 
while others are cotnxiound like the fig. which 
may bo considered in. the same light as tne com- 
pound flower-head of the daisy. Some, again, 
indulge in still wilder vagaries, like the straw- 
berry, which is in reality not a fruit at all, but 
a collection of fruitleta, standing upon the outer 
surface of a raised red receptacle j and the whole 
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colony may therefore be compared to the white 
arum or Ethiopian lily, which is not one flower 
at all, but n little family of flowers collected upon 
a raised yellow ajuke or spadix, and surrounded 
by a beautiful sheath, which acts as the attractive 
portion for the insect guests. But whatever may 
be the particular form of the fruit, its object is 
always at bottom ,,the same, to insure the disper- 
sion of its seeds by the aid of the birds, whose 
assistance it invites with its pulpy covering. 

The simplest form of fruit, as in the plum or 
cherry, consists of one seed, containing a central 
kernel or embryo, and surrounded by a hard shell 
and a soft outer cokt. These we generally know 
by the name of stone-fruits, because their single 
seed is usually big enough to attract our attention 
very forcibly. Other moderately simple fruits, 
like the currant or the grape, have several little 
seeds inside a single l»ulpy lining. The raspberry 
has a separate pulp for each tiny nut ; while in 
the pomegranate the whole mass of scarlet-coated 
seeds is inclosed in an external rind wliich secures 
them from attention till the moment they are ripe. 
The berries of tlie spindle-tree are some of the 
prettiest and most instructive of all, for they are 
shut up within a liard but brilliant orange-coloured 
shell, whicii bursts asunder when they are ripe, 
and displays the beautiful soft little fruits within. 
Not less lovely are the seed-vessels of the common 
yellow flag or iris, which similarly fly open in the 
autumn, and allow the bright golden seeds in 
regular rows to peep through the green seams of 
the inclosing capsule. 

But we must observe at the same time, that 
fruits are not at all stages of their growth prettily 
coloured, soft, and sweet. They begin as hard, 
sour, green knobs, and only ac(|uire their external 
allurements us they slowly ripen. Of course this 
is <|uite necessary if the . t is to carry its point 
and get its seeds <1’sperse(l in a fit condition for 
sprouting ; for its whole object would be defeated 
if birds were to eat the seeds while they W’ere 
still young and ^reen. Hence the cedour is only 
added at this moment when the little embryos 
within have become fitted for an independent 
existence. So, too, the sweet juices replace the 
sour acid of the green frait, and the liard pulp 
grows soft and yielding. This is just like the 
change which comes over all inscct-fertiliscd 
flowers in the bud ; and the stages in tliat case 
may be most easily seen in the tulip or the 
garden hydrangea, where there is no green cup 
or calyx to hide the coloured portions as they 
slowly acquire their brilliant hues. 

In a thousand ways, then, we see that succulent 
fruits have l.)cen specially adapted to the senses 
of birds. Only those fruits which rely upon the 
fowls of the air for dispersion are sw’eet and 
ju’ctt}', and even they only at the exact luomcnt 
when dispersion will benefit them. Bo that here 
again we find one of those minute relations of 
dependence between animal and vegetable life of 
which so many instances have been forthcoming of 
late years. The more we look into the balanced 
economy of life, the more does it appear, as 
Sprcngel long ago pointed out, that ‘the wise 
author of Nature has not created even a hair in 
vain.’ And whether we regard the mode of crea- 
tion as direct or as indirect, by a pure exercise of 
volition bringing forth an orderly universe through 
one design, or by slow adaptation of every part to 


every other through natural selection, it is equally 
true tW every portion of every plant and every 
animal is instinct with meaning for those who 
patiently try to read it aright. 

NICE DISTINCTIONS. 

Thebe are plenty of casuists who are at all times 
ready to satisfy the inclination without wounding 
the conscience. The distinctioiM which they draw 
are so ingeniously fine as, at times, to be all but 
imperceptible. 

For instance, an old Highlander, reproached by 
his pastor for absenting himself from church one 
Sabbath morning, denied the charge, repeating the 
denial so emphatically that the puzzled minister 
asked him if he would offer his oath that he 
was there that morning. ‘To be sure,’ was the 
unabashed one’s answer ; and the minister said no 
more. A friend of the false-speaking Highlander 
told him it was awful to hear him offer his oath 
to such a lie. ‘Hoot, toot, man,’ quoth Donald. 
‘Isn’t there a great difference between offering a 
thing and giving it f ’ 

It is ofttimes convenient to be able to discern 
such differences. When a party of Paisley weavers, 
anxious to cross the Clyde from Greenock to 
Dunoon one Sunday morning, desired the captain 
of a Itotliesay steamer to take their boat in tow, as 
they did not care to profane the day by using their 
oars, the captain w’anted to know where was the 
difference betw'een employing their oars and 
employing the steamer’s paddles. ‘The differ- 
ence ! ’ exclaimed the spokesman of the conscien- 
tious crew. * There ’s a great difference between 
rowing by the power o’ man, who must answer 
for what he does, an’ a M'heel-tuniing engine ; 
a steam-engine’s not a moral being, au’ is therefore 
not an accountalde agent.’ A specious argument 
certainly ; but one much more easy to answer than 
that advanced by a farm-servant, willing enough 
to milk her master’s cows on the Sabbath, but 
firm in refusing to feed them on that day. Draw- 
ing .1 nice metaphysical distinction between what 
are anti are not works of necessity, the shrewd 
! lass said : ‘ Tlie cows canna milk themselves, so to 
milk them is a clear work of necessity ; but let 
them out to the fields, and they’ll feed them- 
selves.’ 

When Captain Robinson was surveying the 
west coast of Scotland, the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine came on board his ship lor a lew days. 
Anxious to shew hi.s royal guest as much as lay in 
his power, Captain Robinson steamed over to Iona 
one Sunday, to give the Russian })rince an oppor- 
tunity of examining the antiquities there. Ihe 
custodian of the aucieut church flatly refused to 
open its doors. ‘Do you know whom I have 
brought with me ?’ inquired the disgusted officer. 

‘ He’s the Emi^eror of a’ the Russias, I ken by the 
flag,’ responded the keeper. ‘ But had it been the 
Queen hersel’, 1 wadna gie up the keys on the 
Lord’s Day.’ The Iona keeper, however, was yet 
not invulnerable, lor Captain Robinson asking 
him if he had any objection to drinking a 
glass of whisky with him upon the Sabbath, he 
replied : ‘ That’s a different thing entirely ! ’—The 

Count seems also to have been aware whisky- 

imbibing dul not come under the taboo. When 
the waiter at a Dumbarton hotel informed him 
he could not be supplied with hot water on the 
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Jjord'* day tiling aa shaving,' the Count 

did not pess the demand, but remarked that he 
wcmld talce wpfe tied#, if the waiter would bring 
Mm the matulldB. Mere was a xeasonaMe mO' 
pcHNd, aihd one ihtat at once commended itself to 
#e waiter, who drank the whi^y, 

rhw* to the Count The distinc- j 

£biii ;ww a fine 

Dir Wardlaw, finding the six-mile walk betw^ : 
his house and his church in Glasgow too much for : 
(dd legs to compass comfortably, enlisted the ser- 
vices every Sunday of a sturdy pony. One day 
a meeting was held to protest i^ast ufulway 
companies running trains upon Sunday, and the ■ 
Doctor declaimed eloquently against tne threat- 
ened deseearation. When he had done, somebody 
in the crowd urged a request that he would 
repeat the Fourth Commandment The unsuspect- i 
ing Doctor did so ; and then the same voice 
inquired if the law did not apply as much to the 
pony as to the ox and the ass. The inference j 
was too palpable to be ignored, and the next two 
Sundays the Doctor walked to church ; but the 
third saw him astride his pony again. He ex- 
plained that, having consulted the early Fathers 
of the Church and the divines of Geneva, he had 
come to the conclusion that the institution of the 
Lord’s Day, !is observed by all Christian churches 
and sects, applied to mankind only ; and that, in 
appointing the first day of the week to be the 
Sabbath of the Christians, instead of the seventh, 
which was the Sabbath of the Jews, the intention 
was to leave the Sabbath of the brute creation as I 
it originally stood — therefore he had again taken 
to the pony, which of course he never worked | 
on Saturdays. The worthy Doctor’s fjiith in his 
own argument is paralleled by that displayed 
by the Missourian Baptist minister who while 
always impressing upon his family and flock 
that it was needless for them to take care 
of their lives, since the moment of their death 
was fixed before the foundation of the world, 
nevertheless took especial pains in ymtting his 
rifle in order when Ixmiid on a frontier mission. 
His wife one day ventured to suggest that his 
practice scarcely accorded with his preaching. 
‘Your view, my dear,’ replied he, ‘is a very 
proper view ; but see here — suppose I should 
meet an Indian and his time had come, and I 
hadn’t my rifle with me, what could he do ? kly 
dear, we must all contribute our part toward the 
fulfilment of the decrees of Providence.’ 

When the Custom-house officials at Basle de- 
manded the payment of duty on the first consign- 
ment there of some Eau de Lourdes, the importers 
resisted the demand on the ground that the liquid 
was not a medicament, but merely water, to which 
the mystical power of faith alone gave medical pro- 
perties. The authorities, however, insisted that the 
intrinsic worth of the water did not in any way 
concern them; it was sent to Switzerland to be 
used as a medicine, and was therefore liable to 
duty as other medicines. — The theory that things 
conducive to the same end necessarily come m 
tlie same category, found no acceptance among 
the good people of Draperstown, Under the 
influence of Father Matnew’s eloquence, these 
worthy Irish folks ‘renounced their favourite 

S otation ; but one day, alas ! somebody intro- 
need a bottle of ether into the place, telling 
theip that a mere thimbleful would raise the 


spirits, and that they might indulg in the new 
drink without violating the pledge j and ether has 
ever simje heeu. in vogue there as a cheap and 
efiicient aubatitute for the tabooed *( mtur.' Tko 
once popidar:^ Father’ had only seotohed the snake, 
like the downi*east minister who folt proud of 
having ooaveried a notorious 3iihh-ith-hreak«% 
untiL hapiiening to ask an old^ fo^nior if he chd 
not wd a great differ^ce in his sadis^bQttT since 
he had joined the church, the latter replied : ' 0 
yes. Before, he used to 'emy his axe on his 
shoulder when he went fence-mending on Sunday ; 
now he carries it under bis coek’ 

When John Dalton was a lad, Eliha Bobinson 
invited him to join a young man named Alderson 
in studying at his house of au evening. A disputo 
ariring between the two students as to the working 
out of a difficult problem, Alderson c) inched his 
argument by offering to bet Dalton sixpence he 
was right. Objecting to betting Mr Uobinson 
vetoed the proposition ; but suggested that which- 
ever proveil to be iu the wrong, sbouid find 
caudles for both during the winter season ; although 
where the difference lay, save that the staxo 
involved was larger, we fail to see. An ability . 
comprehend such nice distiuctions Is very comfort- 
ing to conscientioUvS ^..ople. A Micfngau divine 
discovering tlia‘ his .son had been esliiig his 
pocket-money in a lottery tickft, wrote to the 
seller: ‘I do not approve of loUerio ' -egarding 
them as no better than gambling. My sou bought 
number five in your drawing'. If it drew any- 
thing, don’t send the nii' y to him. nd it to 
me.’ He held himself abo\c the law .:•> w'ould 
lay down for others; li’.e the good mm who 
favoured an American preacher with a letter of 
I six pages rebuking him for not h'-ving attained 
a state of sinless perfection ; while by loldiiig tho 
epistle in a newspaper wrapj)er, he contrived to 
defraud government of a couple of cents. 

One of Brougham’s earliest appea)anee.s as an 
advocate was iu behalf of a man ua iised of steal- 
ing a pair of boots. The evidence as to tlie theft 
was conclusive ; bai Brougham contended that his 
client must be acquitted, the articles stolen being 
half-boots, whicl. he argued wt;re not boots any 
more than a hall-gumea was. a guinea, or half a 
loaf a whole me. Lor i Eslcgrovo kuowdiig his 
man, guessed that he .vas being jdayed upon, so 
without .isking the prosecuting couii.^el to reply, 
lie at once over-ruled the objection, saying: ‘ 1 am 
of opinion that “boot” is a uor/icu ycnerak, com- 
prehending a half-boot. The distinction is betw'een 
a half-boot and hall a boot. The moon is always 
the moon, although sometimes she is a half-moon.’ 
— A more serious contention was raised in the Court 
of Chancery not many years since. A testator 
left property the disposition of which was affected 
by the death of ‘ either ’ of two persons. One 
learned counsel strenuously insisted that the word 
‘ either ’ memit both, and quoted Chaucer, Dryden, 
Southey, Hichardson, Webster, and the Scriptures 
in support of his view. The court held that 
though the word might sometimes be used iu that 
sense, its proper meaning was one of two, as in 
Macheath’s well-known affirmation : 

How happy could I be with either. 

Were t’ other dear charmer away. 

Common-sense, however, does not always regulate 
legal decisions. A Neapolitan tax-collector, proved 
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to have approv'iate^ the public moneya tp hk 
own private uec, was acquitted on the ground that 
bei^ one of tlio public^ he waa fvttrowutsc of the 
money, and coi^ not iteal wl^ wws Jbk own. 
—'The ecm of a weidihy Ckrman hk 

allowance, obtained a loan from a bumhex. (m hk, 
way home, a thief lightened him of hie podint- 
booh omitainiug t^e hcoxowed lukes. Warn the 
banker (kmanded repayment, the debtor laughed 
at him ; and he waa compelled to take legal 
proceedings before tbb ImperkJ Tribunal of 
CSommerce, to have the pleasure of hearing that 
court decide he had ^o grounde for the action ; 
no loan contracted a minor being recoverable 
unless he derived actual benefit from the money ; 
which, thanks to the thiefa intervention, the 
borrower in this case had not done. — On the same 
principle c A a London magistrate deal with a 
journeyman baker who spent twelve pounds 
of his master’s money in buying religious tracts, 
which he gave away while going his rounds. He 
was dismissed with the caution that it was a mis- 
take ti' take money dishonestly even for a religious 
purpose. 

Distinctions of an exceptionally fine nature are 
occaj’.ioually ma<ie. An English lady holiday- 
keeping in a tishing village 'n Normandy, struck 
one day by tlie Jowncast appeanmee of a pretty 
damsel, aakeil hei why she was so sad. It w'as the 
old story ; liet .iVtoetheart Ibund no favour with 
j)apa. .Kno’viiig the young fellow to be good-’ook- 
ing, h auo. iiidiistrioii.';, the lady iiiquired 
wluifc \v: ? lie r.lijcctlo’i. ‘All, inu<lame,’ aid he 
wti-p’ girl 'my fathi..' proud and family 
is not ill oai statiou ; t)i -y arc people who only ■ 


is net 111 oai , 

iiave ciitton Mhects.’- 
foumk'd i!)s jj the ycsDassioii cr non- possession of 
linen sheets, j'**r.;"ni. ns of Nicaraga:., where, Mr 
■lioyle teJD ns. are <■>! ’y two ciassea— those 

who wear lif.!;', ana who do not. So 

thoroaghiy is t).i,'‘ diatl'ur! recogaiaed, that no 

one clauning to l»- booted wiU evei' make a puhlic 
apytcaiunce barefooted, even though hi.s hoots be 
nier«i upper leathers strapped over the instep. On 
the, other hand a barefoot will net don u pair of 
boots un]es.s ho. sees a pr.dialiility of emerging 
pcrnianenlly from Uie, lower .dassos. The prices 
of adiiiisaiou to public entertainmonti are regu- 
lated accordingly — so much fur boots, h ilf-priee 
for bareleet ; and no one ever dream > af civing 
half the cost of lii.s pleasure by removirg .Hi.s 
boe>ts before entering. 

Parvenus are proverbially bles.ced with convo 
niently short memories. A wealthy glass-blower 
settled down at a midland watering-place, the 
‘society' of w'hich is largely composed of retired 
business-men. After much debate, the new-comer 
was pronounced eligible, and elected a member of 
the Club aflected by the bigwigs of the j)lace. A 
few months later, one of the partners of a noted 
sauce-making firm purchased some property in the 
neighbourhood, and sought admission into tlie Club. 
He was duly proposed and seconded ; but i'ound 
himself excluded by one black ball ; and it did not 
take him long to discover be owed tliat to the 
glass-blower. He forthwith waited on that worthy'^, 
and asked for an explanation. ‘ I think it rather 
hard lines,’ said he, ‘that you, of all people, 
should black-ball me.’ ‘ My good sir,’ replied the 
glass-blower, ‘ I was very sorry to do it, but 1 felt 
It was my duty. In a place like this, you see it 


ilistinctioii 


k necessanr to draw the line somewhere, and I 
I’dt it ought to b® drawn at sauce.’ The vkitot 
zoa& flaying : ‘Thook you. 1 am obliged lor the 
eaapjim0m» Bat allow me to point out, Mi 
irhi^ yon me «o wooderfully quick to remembw 
wi(0 iiiide^ M Muofl^ yoa mm quite to £q«^ who 

TKE hospital J^OilTE della 

MISBEIOORDIA 

Wb are indebted for the following very interesting 
particulars to a correspondent residing in Naples : 

Some two hundred aud seventy yeam ago, a 
number of Neapolitan gentlemen agreed to have 
a picnic at Posilipo, then, as it is now, one of 
the most beautiful aud charming of the environs 
of Naples. Each of the party agreed to bring a 
cooked dish for the dinner, and everything was 
duly prepared for the feast. The day appointed 
turned out to be a downpour of rain, and thus the 
original object was fnistrated. A happy sugges- 
tion was however made — that the viands should be 
distributed to a selected number of poor ; and such 
was the gratitude evinced by the recipients, that 
it occurred to those who had originated the idea 
of utilising the unused dishes of the abandoned 
feast, that a yearly offering on the same day 
should be made in similar manner, to comme- 
morate the event. This was carried out with 
great regularity and succe-ss, so much so, that it 
led to the formation of the Society del Monte 
della Misericordia ; which was afterwards sanc- 
tioned and duly incorporated by the state. The 
main objects of the Society were to visit the 
sick, to relieve prisoners, to shew hospitality to 
strangers, to help the poor, and bury the dead. 
The Society pursuing this career of* usefulness, 
conceived another idea, which w’^as duly carried , 
out, and stand.s to thi.s present day a practical and 
jiruiiiiiient proof of the good which it has done. 

1 allude to the I-b)pital de la Misericordia, in the 
town of Casamicciola, in the island of Ischia, which 
I had recently the pleasure of visiting, and which, 
for the object it carries out and the manner in 
wiiich it is worked and managed, deserves especial 
notice and commendation. 

Ischia, long famous for its thermal springs, and 
within twenty miles from Naples, was wisely 
selected by the ‘ Misericordia ’ as a place where 
the poorer classes might receive the benefit from 
.he use of the waters ; aud accordingly, a large 
Hospitid was erected by the Society. The one 
actually now in use, a very spacious building, was 
built in 1778. Within its walls are seventy-seven 
mai'ble baths, all in one long sallc, and in direct 
connection with the hot .s})rings of Guigitello, the 
water of which is about one hundred and forty- 
lour degrees Fahrenheit, These baths, all open, 
are ranged at each .side of the central passage of 
the salle, somewhat like stalls in u stable. The 
Hospital is entered from the road by a flight 
of steps leading to a vestibule ; and then there 
is a large quadrangular court, at the four sides 
of which are the several sleeping- wards and other 
rooms for the acoomnuxlation of the patients. 
On turning to the right after entering the court, 
there is a spacious door, leading to a gentle 
paveil incline, down w'hich patients are carried 
doily, in specially planned criairs, to the bath- 
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room. At the time I visited the Hospital, at 
about 9.30 A.M., all the patients, with very few 
exceptions, were in the bathing salle — tlie greater 
number of them in the batlis. The salle is thor- 
oughly well ventilated. I particularly noticed 
the tenderness and care shewn to the soiTerers 
by the attendants, who had in many cases not 
only to help them into the baths, but to uudrcss 
and dres^ them. I saw all sorts of chronic rheu- 
matism, swollen and stiff joints ; some of the 
patients n^ere Jiiilicled with paralysis, others with 
diseases of the bone, some with old gun-shot 
■w’ounds. The good which these baths were doing 
was strongly marked in the expression of the 
faces. After remaining some time in the bathing 
salle, I visited, before going up the incline, the 
rooms devoted to the use of the medical attend- 
ants, who are supplied wdth every modern medical 
scientific assistance. 

The bathing season only lasts from July until 
September ; and the management at Naples first 
send women patients, who are trevited exclu- 
sively, occupying the Hospital for about forty 
days ; and then they leave, and are replaced by the 
same number of men. The patients are sent over 
free of all expense from Naples to (lasamicciola, 
and back again in a special steamer. The trustees, 
and the trustees alone, give admission to this 
valuable institution, from which no foreigner is 
excluded so long as personal application is made 
in Naples, and who, after medical examination, is 
certified to be a proper subject for relief. I was 
accompanied in my visit to the Hospital by a 
medical gentlenmn, a native of Ischia, who has 
long practised in the island, and who introduced 
me to the resident doctor. He was, good enough 
to shew’ me over the establishment. 

The sleeping-wards are spacious and well venti- 
lated. The beds are large, and I kept scrupulously 
cleau. At the head of each bed is a card, detailing 
the nature of the case treated ; and it can he w’ell 
understood what valuable medical statistics can 
be learned and compiled by studying the cases. 
Several wards in the upper part of the building 
are devoted to children; and here one has uu 
opi)ortunity of witnes.sing the ravages Avhich scro- 
fula makes on the poor little sufferers. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the care shew’n 
to the children by the attendants, and particularly 
by the Sisters of Charity who arc attaclied to the 
liospital. At the left side of the court of the 
quadrangle there is a general salle in which the 

atients dine ; and adjoining the salle is a spacious 

iteben. On the opposite side of the court is the 
chapel. The food which was being prepared w’as 
excellent ; and this, combined with the general 
salubrity of the Ischian air and the careful admi- 
nistration of the baths, goes a long w’ay in effecting 
cures. Over four hundred are annually sent to 
the Hospital from Naples. 

At the other side of the road, opi)osite to the 
entrance of the Hospital, are the etuves or vapour- 
baths, which are used largely. There in a round 
room in which are sixteen niches, sit the patierit.s, 
•w’ho enjoy the vapour, w’hich is let in direct from 
the spring. There are also means for applying 
cold-water douches ; and the mud from the springs, 
impregnated as it is with tlm main compounds of 
the water itself — ^namely, salt, soda, carbonic acid, 
and sulphur— -is applied with much succe.s8 in 
cases of chronic rheumatism, sciatica, and gout. 


Gurgitello is the name of the spring which sup- 
plies the Hospital ; but there are several other 
springs in the neighbourhood which have repute, 
such as Capnone, &c. These waters are taken 
internally, ana being strongly alkaline and antacid, 
are eminently useful in cases of stomach complaints. 

There are two public establishments of baths at 
Casamicciola, both well managed. Here may be 
seen daily during the season the numerous 
strangers who visit the island for the baths. 
Attaclied to some of the hotels (notably the 
Bellevue) are also to be found mineral haths. 
There is a fairly w’ell organised steam-service 
between Naples and Casamicciola — two boats each 
W’ay every morning and evening, the trip lasting 
three hours; stopping to embark and disembark 
passengers at the town of Ischia, and also at 
Procida, the adjoining island. 

The sail along the coast from Cape Misena, 
passing Baja, Pozzuoli, and Posilipo to Naples, is 
replete with interest. To the east, Vesuvius always 
prominent ; and to the south the towering Monte 
St Angelo, with the towns of Castellamare di 
Stahia, Vico, Meta, Sorrento, and the isle of 
Capri. The excursions inland ami coastwise at 
Ischia are all charming. One of the most attract- 
ive is that from Casamicciola to Barano on the 
south side. The drive up the valley by an excel- 
lent recently constructed road puts one in mind 
of English woo<lland scenery. The lava stream of 
1302 is crossetl ; and the volcanic crags mixed xvith 
lii.Kuriant vegetation add much to the beauty of 
tlie scene. Tlien again there is tbo drive from 
Casamicciola to tbe town of Jsebia, passing by the 
royal j>ark and casinos, and the picturcsijindv situ- 
ated modern harbour, formerly the Lake of Iscdiia, 
which was once an old crater. About a mile frfun 
the harbour is the town of Ischia itself, with its 
fametl old castle on an isolated rock, so olten made 
the subject of a picture by aT tists of repute. 


IRISH LULL>\BY. 

Tlic following pretty Inllahy Is culled from a volume 
of Irish verso enfcitlo-d SnuffS of Kil/arnei/, by Alfred 
Perceval Graves, ]>ubli8ked by Isbister & Co.,’ Ludgato 
Hill, liOndoii. 

I’n rock my own sweet cliildie to re.st in a cradle of 
gold on a bough of the \»ill(iw, 

To the sho-boen sho of the wind of the west and tlm 
slio boo lo of the soft .sea billow. 

Sleep, baby dear, 

Sleep without fear. 

Mother is here be.side your pillow. 

I ’d put my own sweet cliilJie to sleep in a silver boat 
on the beautiful river. 

Where a sho-heen whisper the white cascades, and a 
sho boo lo the green flags shiver. 

Sleep, baby dear, 

Sleep without fear. 

Mother is here with you for even 

Sho hoo lo ! to the rise and fall of mother’s bosom ’tis 
sleep has bound you, 

And 0, my child, what cozier nest for rosier rest could 
love have found yon ? 

Sleep, baby dear, 

Sleep without fear, 

Mother’s two arms arc clasped around you. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambbbs, 47 Pater- 
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PARSIMONIOUS PEOPLE. 

It is the duty of every one to be thrifty; but 
it should be kept in mind there is a difference 
between thrift and mean parsimony. Some people 
who are at ease in their circumstances make them- 
selves ridiculous by shabby attempts at saving. We 
once knew an old Scotch lady who, though she 
had a considerable sum of money left her, was 
parsimonious to an extraordinary extent. As she 
grew old she grew more miserly, until she w'ould 
not allow herself milk for her tea or meat for 
dinner. Bent double with rheumatism in her old 
age, she would not i)ay any one to wash or clean 
her house, but with iuhnito labour accomplished 
these tasks for herself. Slv* never would send for 
a doctor, for she pithily remarked : ‘ They cost a 
power o’ siller, and did no good.’ On bitter winter 
days \ve often found her .shivering over a single 
handful of fire'; a small piece of hard cheese and 
a cup of tea with mouldy bread, her only dinner. 
When she died she left about eight hundred 
pounds, besides various moneys in silver, copper, 
and bank-notes, which she had stuffed into drawers 
and various secret recesses. All her money went 
to a couple of nephews, who never paid her the 
least respect, and who even grudged the neces- 
sary outlay for her funeral ! 

An old clergyman of very mean habits got 
married when far advanced in life, to the great 
surprise of all his acquaintances, who wondered 
at such an act of extravagance. Upon inquiry, 
however, it was found that he had married entirely 
from motives of economy. The lady of his choice 
was the widow of a respectable schoolmaster, who 
after her husband’s decease was in the habit of 
T ending him the clothes of the defunct ; so, think- 
ing that marriage would put him in possession of 
the remainder of the said garments, he proposed, 
and was accepted ! His stipend was, with glebe 
and other things, about two hundred pounds per 
annum, yet by dint of sheer niggardliness he 
d.ied leaving many thousands. He made a point 
of picking up and taking home anything he could 
find — a piece of coal fallen from a passing cart, 


an old lucifer-match box, pieces of stick from a 
neighbouring w’ood — anything to save outlay in 
his own house. He never wrote on a new sheet of 
paper, always using blank p^es of other people’s 
letters, and turned all envelopes outside in, so 
as to make them available for his own use. After 
his death, a draw’er full of turned envelopes, 
gummed together in a very ingenious way, was 
found. On one occasion he gave a dinner, which 
consisted of a sheep’s head minus the trotters, 
which were to be kept for next day’s dinner. 

A very wealthy gentleman of respectable family 
became heir to still more money from the death, 
of a brother, also a rich man. The increase of 
wealth made him more wretchedly mean than 
formerly. He entered upon his new possessions by 
wearing his brother’s clothes ; and as his brother 
had been a rather meagre personage, while he him- 
self -was stout, people soon observed the spareness 
of his garments. He sometimes gave presents, 
but only from intere.sted motives. He dined out 
I as often as possible, that he might save buying 
food; and turned his back upon all benevolent 
8cheme.s. Yet, strange to say, when he died be 
bequeathed considerable sums to certain hospitals 
and charities. This was probably from motives 
of vanity, as he had never been known in the 
remembrance of any one to do a really benevolent 
action. 

There was a Thomas Pett who died in Clifford’s 
Passage, London, in 1803. He was a native of 
Warw’ickshire. He came to London at the age 
of ten with one shilling in his pocket. As he 
had no friends or relations in the city, he was 
indebted to the kindness of an old woman who 
sold pies, for a morsel of bread, till he could pro- 
cure himself employment. Some time after, he 
was engaged as errand-boy by a tallow-chandler. 
Mrs Dip--the chandler’s wife-being ‘ a lady of 
London mould,’ could not endure his rustic 
manners and awkward gait ; so she sent him off 
one bitter winter’s night with the remark : ‘ Your 
master hired you in my absence, and I’ll turn 
you off in The good husband did not desert 
Tom however ; he found him out, and sent him 
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as appirentifle to a Imtcher in Southwark. For 
the first five years he had twenty-five pounds a 
year and meat anddnuk. The accomalation of 
money and the ahridimient of expense were tho 
two sole objects of his ^onghts. Hhr exposes 
were rednced to three heads— lodging, clothing, 
and washing. For the first he fixed on a back- 
roonx in the Becond-floor, with one window, that 
occanonally admitted a stray sunbeam. Of his 
dress every article was second-hand. Nor was he 
choice in the colour or quality ; sagely observ- 
ing, when he was teased about his garb, that 
.according to Solomon there was nothing new 
under the sun; and that as to colour, it was a 
mere matter of fancy. Concerning washing, be 
said that no man deserved a clean shirt who could 
not wash it himself ; and tliat the only fault he 
had to find with Lord North was the duty he 
imposed upon soap. There was one expense 
however, that always weighed heavily on his 
mind, and often robbed him of a night’s rest, and 
that was shaving. He often laniiented that he had 
never learned to shave himself. He used to con- 
sole himself under this affliction by hoping that 
one day beards would become fashionable. He 
made a promise to himself that as soon as be bad 
amassed a thousand pounds he would treat him- 
eelf to a pint of porter every Saturday. Fortune 
soon put it in his power to perform this promise, 
and ne continued to treat himself till the addi- 
tional dnty was laid on porter ; he then reduced 
his portion to half a pint once a week. If he 
heard of on auction anywhere near, he ran quickly 
and begged a catalogue, os if anxious to buy, and 
after he had collected a number of these be sold 
them for waste-paper. When he heard an acci- 
dental rumour that the bank in which his money 
was had failed, he shook from head to foot and 
took to his bed, refusing to eat until be was 
assured that all was right. He was never known, 
even in the depth of the coldest winter, to light 
a fire in his room, or go to bed by candle-light. 
He loved good cheer — at the cost of another. 
‘ Every man,’ said he, ‘ should eat when he can ; 
an empty sack cannot stand.’ Once on a time he 
was prompted by the demon of extravagance to 
purchase a whole pint of small-beer ; but after 
Buying it, was so overcome by lemorse that lie 
locked it in his closet ; then threw the key out 
of the window, that he might not be tempted to 
make too free with it. 

Thus lived Thomas Pett, whose pulse for the 
last twenty years of his life rose and fell with the 
funds ; who for forty-two years lived in Cl.are 
Market as journeyman butcher ; who loilged lor 
thirty years in one gloomy apartment, which was 
never brightened up with coal or candle light or 
the face of a visitor ; who never treated man, 
woman, or child to a glass of any kind of liquor ; 
who almost never ate a morsel at his own expense ; 
who never said a civil thing to a woman; nvho 
would not trust a laundress with a pocket-haml- 
kerchief ; who considered all must be mad or 
foolish t^t did not pile up gold ; and who tried 
to bargain for his colfin half an hour before he 
died. He left two thousand four hundred and 
seventy-five pounds to distant relations, not one 
of whom he had ever seen or written to. The 
following list of his wearing-apparel, taken by a 
wag in tho neighbourhood, runs thus; ‘An old 
bold wig. A hat as soft as a pancake. Two 


shirts that might pass for fishing-x^ets. A pair of 
stocking darned with every emour. A pair of 
old sandals. A bedstead. A toothless comb. A 
very old almanac. One old chair and wretched 
table. A small looking-glass. And a leathern bag 
with one guinea in it.’ 

A miser of even more penurious habits than 
Mr Pett was Mr Daniel Dancer, who was bom in 
1716, and was the eldest of four children. His 
father lived on Harrow Weald Common, near 
Harrow-on-tho-Hill, where ho possessed property 
to a very considerable amount, which his son 
Daniel, by a most determined and whimsical 
abstemiousneas, increased to upwards of three 
thousand per annum. The childhood of Daniel 
Dancer passed without anything remarkable. It 
was only when he attained his majority that he 
began to display a ‘ saving knowledge ’ perfectly 
incredible. He had a sister whose disposition 
agreed perfectly with his own, and as they lived 
together many years, their stories are nece-ssarily 
connected, and would furnish the most nieltiiicholy 
and degrading instance of tho infirmity and folly 
ot human nature. 

Mr Dancer’s w-ardrobe might justly boost more 
colours, textuTe.s, and substances than the garments 
of a company of strolling players, and yet notwitli- 
standing all his curious patching, his garments 
often failed to cover his skin, though be strove to 
keep all together by a strong hay-band ivund his 
waist. Linen was a luxury to which, in spite of 
t his avarice, he was not wholly a stranger ; for at 
an early period of his life he used to buy two 
shirts every year ; but for some time before his 
death he never allowed himself more than one. 
After this shirt got into his ]to.ssession, it W’as 
doomed to hang u^vm his back till it fell olF in 
rags, never being either washed or mended. Alter 
his sister’s death, a pair of sheets ns black a-, soot- 
' bags were discovereil upon the beds ; but these Jlr 
Dancer would never sulfer to be removed ; and 
when they were at length worn out, they weie. 
never replaced ; so that after thab tune he relin- 
1 quished tho use of huen to slecj) in. Ji<* never 
would .allow any one to make his bed ; and at tho 
lime of his death, .t was observed to be filled with 
sticks which he had stolen fi'oiu ditferent hedges, 
Hib room was not swept for many years. 

Mr Dancer’s ingenuity ui concealing his money 
was nio.st wondertul: his hauk-iiotcs weie usually 
deposited with the bpider.i ; they were hud among 
tlie cobwebs in the cowhouse ; and liis guineas 
were placed in holes in the chimney and about 
the fireplace. Tlie house, or rather the heap ot 
ruin-i in w’hich Mr Dancer lived, and which 
after liis death Captain Holmes succeeded to, 
was a miserable decayed building, dreadful in its 
! external appearance, for it had not been repaired 
for more than half a century. But though poor 
I in outward appearance, the ruinous fabric was rich 
I in the interior. It took many weeks to explore 
I its contents. One of his richest escritoires was 
I found to be a diyigbcap in the cowhouse, from 
w’hich a sum little short of two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds was disinterred ; and in an old jacket, 
carelully tied and strongly nailed down to tho 
I manger were found, in bank-notes and gold, five 
' hundred pounds more. Several large bowls filled 
I witli guineas, half-guineas, and quantities of silver, 

I were discovered at diii'erent times in searching tho 
, corners of the house, and various parcels of bonk- 
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notes staffed into cdd coshions and duun. Zn tZte not ifcnour anything more meknoholy or de^graded 
.stable, Captm Holmes found some jugs of diver than the sight of old age grasping eagerlv every 
money, ^e chimney was not left nnsearehed, coin in order to save, while all the while the noor 


money. The chimney was not left tmsearehed, 
and well repoid the trouble; for in nineteen 
different holes, all filled with soot, were found 
various sums of money, amounting to more than 
two hundred pounds. And to finish up with, 
six hundred pqpnds in bank-notes were found 
in an old teapot. Thus living wretchedly, and 
dying with not one vestige of comfort, Daniel 
Dancer and his miserly sister furnish to all 
future generations an illustration of the extreme 
of penuriousness. • 

An extraordinary character lived some twenty 
years ago in a small Scotch town on the Firth of 
Forth. His name was Joe Taylor. Ho occupied 
a miserable hovel, and wandered abroad over the 
country buying rt^, old bones, &c., bundles of 
which were carried by a poor starved ass, the sole 
living creature belonging to him. The only food 
lie allowed this wi-etched quadruped was the grass 
that grew at the side of the roads in their many 
wanderings, or a bundle of forage abstracted 
from some larm-idaoc. Taylor’s food consisted of 
whatever he could beg, borrow, or steal — a few 
turnips lifted from the fields, some mussels or 
other shell-fish laboriously gathered on the shore, 
broken \uctual8 from houses of the rich, old cab- 
bage-stalks, anything in short that would stop the 
cravings of a naturally healthy appetite. Living 
near the shore, Joe made a point of watching for 
wreckage of any sort, and it was a happy day 
for him when any iioating cargo made its appear- 
ance on the beach. One day great excitement j 
jrevailed among the fisher-people. The surface of 
the waves was covered to a considerable distance 
by quantities of apples, probably part of some 
wreck. The inhabitants plunged into the sea, 
securing as many as they c ild, but were outilone 
by Joe, who with greeuy eagerness managed to 
cluttli npeik or two, which he sold next day in 
the town. After ms death, which was hastened by 
a violent cold caught in an unusually long ramlile, 
Ills hut w.is searched ; and in various holes ami 
corners money to a considerable amount was found 
— not less tluu eighty pounds in all. In a conicr 
of the hovel, under a stone of the uneven and 
broken iloor, were found no fewer than tliree dozen 
■-ilver spoons, of all sorts ami sLos, iliscolourcd with 
(lamp and marked with various initials. It was 
thought that Joe in the course of his many years’ 
depii-dations must have carried off a stray spoon 
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MARQAEET SEFTON’S SETTLEilENT. 

CHAPTER in. 

As the wedding-day approached. Colonel Sefton’s 
anxiety increased nCther than diminished. The 
sharp cold of winter seemed to be sapping his 
life. He was, palpably, growing weaker day by 
day, and it was in vain that Margaret begged that 
the wedding should be postponed, so ^at she 
might nurse him. He was inexorable in his 
resolution to see her provided with a husband 
before his death should expose her to a renewal 
of Walter’s suit. Maigare^ at last, gave way to 
his wishes, and preparations were mode for the 
marriage, she stipulating that there should be no 
honeymoon, as she would not leave him to the 
care of others ; and to this both the Colonel and 
Mr Mainwaring had to agree. Owing to the failing 
health of the master of the house, it was decided 
that the event should be os quiet as possible; 
the only strangers who were to be present, besides 
myself the best-man, being two old spinster 
ladies at whose school Mai^aret had received her 
education, and for whom she had a great affection. 
The settlement was accordingly prepared for the 
signatures of the trustees and of the betrothed 
couple, and everything was in readiness for the 
eventful occasion. 

It was a bitterly cold day at the end of 
November, and, late in the afternoon, I drew my 
chair before the fire for a good warm, before 
leaving for my solitary bachelor home. Lulled 
by the dreamy warmth, I lost myself in a reverie, 
iu which the past was mingled with the future. 
‘Poor boy!’ I said to myself as 1 thought of 
Walter, whom I had not seen since the night 
that be had met me outside his fathePs house. 
Memories of the blank in luy own life stirred my 
heart with compassion. Was he so indifferent as 
he had represented himself to be ? For the time, I 
had been deceived ; but now a mournful conviction 
came that it was but bravado, and that he felt 
Miu’garet’s desertion more poignantly than we had 
guessed. My fears ran in a new channel as I 
thought of what he had told me about his own 
wedding. In a moment of anger and disappoint- 


every now uud then, and so accumulated these, of I nient, he might be led to throw himself away upon 


wliich he never made any use, and which he was 
probably afraid to sell. It was quite possible that 
in Joe’s visits to the kitchens of the neighbour- 
hood ho might have helped himself to w-hat he 
saw lying about, while the cook brought her dish 
of broken seraps from some back-kitchen or cup- 
board. Hence tho mystery of the spoons. 

The instances of people in large toivns living 
miserably and dying of starvation, while all tlie 
time hoards of money are hidden away iu handles 
of rags, under boards, &c., are frequently to be 
met with, and fumiab sad proofs that the ‘greed 
for money is greater than the love of ' life.’ 
Examples of this kind are every little while 
recorded in the newspapers ; and we sadly con- 
template the late of those who -wilfally jierish iu 
tho midst of plenty. A wise frugality i-v widely 
different from an unnatural meanness, and we do 


some worthless object, and by an ill-considei’ed act 
mar the happiness of his whole alter-life. Filled 
with these dreary refiectioiis, 1 put on my over- 
coat, and was just about to call my head-clerk to 
give bini directions about the morrow — when I 
should be absent Irom the office, os it was tho day- 
fixed for the wedding— when the door was pushed 
open and a warmly clad female figure entered tho 
room. ‘ Hullo, Maigaix^t I ’ I cried in a surprised 
tone, for it was she. ‘ Whatever brings you here 
at such a time I The ColoneJ. is not wors<^ I 
hope 1’ I a»k(‘d anxiously, lor I began to fear that 
perhaps he had had another seizure of the dread 
disease that luul laid siege to his existence. 

‘ O no,’ slie replied, sitting down and unfastening 
her warm Jur-cloak. ‘ 1 think he is a little better 
to-night ; but he is rather anxious about the 
bettleuient, so 1 have called to ask you for it. Is 
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. ItYeady?* TfatmurMt aUttle txerroua heextation 
abcmt &er Toice oa .0b« looked me -vith a sligktijr 

iiD,xi(>as locdc* 

It had htm «jnttiged tliat 1 skonld take tke 
deed to Herknre CteBoeot with me on the moramg 
of tibe wedding ; but knowing Colonel Sefton’a 
morbid anxiety about the matter, I did not feel 
enn^sed that ihe should want to have the dew 
in nil own possession. My co-trustee had alxready 
signed the deed, as a family beireavement had 
t&en him abroad for a few weeks, so that ho 
would not be able to be present at the wed- 
ding. 

‘Yes ; here it is,’ I replied, as I drew the deed 
from the tin box in which it was kept, and handed 
it to her. Her hands trembled as she took it 
j^m me and placed it on her lap, while she slowly 
removed her gloves. 

* What a lot of writing, and how nicely it is 
written !' she cried, as she untied the pink tepe 
which was fastened round it and slowly unfolded 
the unwieldy parchment. ‘ I am so nervous about 
to-morrow, Mr Woodroffe,’ she said, after one or 
two attempts to read the contents of the deed. ‘ 1 
want you to tell me all that 1 shall have to do. 
Must 1 sign my name where Mr Jamieson has 
signed his ?’ 

‘ No,’ I replied, as I pointed out the two seals 
intended for her and Mr Mainwaring, and shewed 
her where they would have to sign their names. 
‘You can sign it now, if yon like,’ I said, thinking 
that perhaps it might relieve her anxiety about 
the morrow. 

She accepted my offer with avidity, and I 
accordingly called in one of the clerks us a wit- 
ness. As soon as she liud signed her name, I, os 
the remaining of the two trustees, signed mine. 

‘ There I ’ I cried, while the old clerk was attest- 
ing our signatures ; ‘ there is only one more now to 
sign, and that is Mr Mainwaring ; and as yon now 
know all the formalities to be observed in exe- 
cuting a deed, you might get him to sign it to- 
night ; so that there will be nothing to do to it 
to-morrow. I will mark the place with a lead ' 
I pencil where he is to write his name, and any of ; 
the servants who can write will do os a w’itnesa.’ 
I pencilled his name carefully on the deed — 
‘Owen’ one side of the seal, and ‘ Mainwaring’ the* 
other. 

Margaret watched me closely. ‘How strange 
it all is !’ she remarked as I laid down the pencil 
and refolded the stiff parchment. ‘ I suppose you 
have to be very careful in preparing these deeds ?’ 
she continued musingly. And then, as if struck 
with a sudden thought : ‘ What do you do if there 
should happen to be a mistake in the writing I’ 
she asked. ‘ Docs it spoil the deed ?’ 

Old men like talking and explaining, and morts 
especially when the auditor is a pleasant, intelligent 
young lady; so 1 at once entered into a learned 
explanation of deeds and documents of like import- 
ance. She listened to me very patiently for some 
time ; but at last finding that her particular ques- 
tion had not been replied to, she abruptly checked i 
my learned dissertation. I 

‘Yes, yes V she said somewhat sharply ; ‘but I 
asked you what you did when there was a mistake 
ill the writing ^at it*wa8 ahsohiiely necessary to 
alter.' 

‘Weil,’ I replied, ‘if the alteration is an imporl- 
ant part of the deed, we make those who have to 


sign the deed, and the witnesses, write tleir initials 
by the (fide of the alteration, to shetr tiiat it was 
done before, or at the smne time that the deed was 
executed.’ To illostrate my explanation, I shewed 
her a deed where aiiame had been written wrongly, 
and had been altered in the way I had described 
to her. 

She seemed satisfied with iny„explanation, and 
placing the settlement in a small bag that she had 
Drought with her, she rose from her seat and 
stood silently putting on he^ gloves. Her cnoeks 
flushed once or twice, and the lips half parted as 
if she were about to speak. I was in hopes that 
she was about to confide in me ; but my expecta- 
tions were disappointed, although I fancied that 
she suppressed a sigh os she took my hand at 
parting, and asked me to bo at Harlowe Crescent 
on the morrow os early as possible, as she was 
afraid of the effects of the excitement of the day 
upon the Colonel, if left too much to himself. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The wedding morn rose cloudy and overcast with 
a biting easterly wind, that chilled one through 
and through with cruel blighting force ; but about 
nine o’clock the wind veered round to the soulli, 
and the heavy gray snow-laden clouds rv/lled their 
threatening darkness from the sky’s bright face, 
and unveiled the son’s generous warmth, thawing 
the stony hardness of the frost-bound earth. A 
troublesome client who had followed me to ray 
private residence detained me for some little time, 
so that I was about half an hour later than I had 
promised to be when 1 drove up to the bouse m 
Ilarlowc Crescent. 

As soon as T entered, I saw by the scared look 
of the old butler who opened the <loor to^ mo 
that something was the matter. ‘Oh, Mr Wood- 
roffe ! Kuch a dreadful thing !’ And he sliook 
his head and groaned <lismally as he assisted me 
in taking off my overcoat. 

‘ Wixat is the matter, William V I asked in an 
alarmed tone. ‘ Js your master ill 1’ 

‘ No, sir,’ he siglicd in reply. ‘ Worse — worse ! 
My poor dear young mistress ! ’ 

‘ What about her ? Tell mo, man, quick ! ’ I 
cried, as, impatient witii lii. slowness, I grasped his 
arm roughly. 

‘ Cone, sir, gone !’ And teans stood in the faith- 
ful fellow’s eyes, fur he Lad known and loved 
hi.s mistress from lier earliest childhood, when 
first she had helped to fill the dull old house 
with brightneiis. 

With difficulty, I managed to extract from him 
the information that on the arrival of the old 
ladies who hud been Margaret’s governesses, they 
had gone to seek her in her room, bat, to their 
astoni.shment, had found it deserte*!. The house 
had been searched all over for the missing bride- 
elect, but without a trace of her being found. 

I hurried past the old man, and opened the 
dining-room door. The table was laid for the 
breakfast, that now in all probability would not 
be needed ; but no one was there ; so 1 rapidly 
made my way to the drawing-room, where I found 
the whole household assembled in a terrible state 
of confusion. The two old ladies and the Colonel, 
dressed in their wedding finery, were cross-ques- 
tioning Margaret’s maid about her mistress ; but 
the girl either knew nothing, or if she did, would 
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fiDished toy tele, * thi6 certainly is a queer affair. 
I don’t know anytihoBg about the young lady ; but 
wherever she is, eke 'wiU be better off than as the 
wife of Mr Owen Mainwaring, os you call him. 
He ’b safe enough, for we nabbed him this morning 
a few minutes before eleven, just as he was goihg 
to start for the church.' 

* Rabbed him ! ’ I cried, astonished and incredu- 
lom ‘Nabbed Mr Mainwaring? Surely you 
mistake.’ 

‘Not at all,’ he replied dryly. ‘ We are not often 
caught tripping. For some weeks past we have 
been on me look-out for Mr Owen Mainwaring. 
aUas Brooke, alias Dundas, alias ‘ Foxy Bill,’ and 
alias a dozen other names, who has long been 
wanted for forgery, coining, and a few other 
genteel employmente. We had our suspicions of 
this gentleman, and have been watching him for 
the mt month ; but we did not know that he was 
the one we wanted until last night, when the 
mother of some wretched girl he had ill-used, 
hearing that he was about to be married to an 
heiress, revenged her child’s spoilt life and early 
grave % betraying him to us ; and wo nabbed him 
just in time to stop him from doing any more 
mischief.’ 

The detective’s story at once recalled to my 
remembrance the afternoon when Colonel Sefton 
had first told me of Margaret’s engagement and 
approaching marriage ; and how he and Mr Main- 
wuring had been followed by Thomson in the cab 
that had been intended for me. I was rather sur- 
prised at the time, but had set it down to some 
mistake, as detectives are not infallible. I had 
therefore said nothing about it, and until now it 
had escaped my memory. I also remembered the 
hollow-eyed, delicate girl I had seen crouched on 
the step of the Colonefs house on the night of my 
introduction to the scoundrel who had so craftily 
ingratiated himself with poor Walter’s father, and 
who, I doubted not, was the poor victim who had 
thus, by the irony of fate, become the means of her 
destroyer’s destruction. The man’s object now was 
plain in not objecting to Margaret’s fortune being 
settled on herself. It would thus have been pro- 
tected firom his numerous creditors ; and doubtless 
he had intended to live on its proceeds — or as 
much thereof as he could have extorted from us 
by means of his wife — ^in some happy continental 
countiy where extradition treaties are unknown. 
1 afterwards learned that the earlier years of his 
manhood had been devoted to mining, till a long 
course of failures had driven him to seek new 
pastures for his villainies nearer the great metro- 
polis. Well indeed had the prophetic cards pro- 
claimed him knave of spades, as many a poor 
widow and orphan child had learned to their 
bitter cost ! 

Starting the detective in search of our poor 
Margaret, I hurried back to the Crescent, my heart 
filled with conflicting feelings— deep gratitude to a 
merciful Providence for thus rescuinij her from the 
degradation of an ill-fated marriage with a criminal, 
and anxious forebodings; for I knew not what fatal 
or irrevocable step the unhappy girl might have 
taken. ‘Heaven help us!’ I murmured fervently, 
as I placed my reluctant fingers on the bell-handle, 
for I dreaded the open 'door and the ill news that 
might be in store for me. Kemorse and reproach 
lent a leaden weight to my heart. I had presumed 
too hasrily in believing that Margaret was a willing 


bride. I should have made strongor efforts to 
have gained her confidence. Hy md eyes grew 
dim, and 1 felt very aged and weak as my hand 
rested on the bell-handfe I was aixaid to pull ; and 
I thought of my silent vow, when news was 
brought to me — ^years agone now — ^that she my 
soul had loved was no more, that I would bo as a 
father to her orphaned girl O M^-ry ! can I meet 
thee again and say I liavo been faithful to my trust ? 
When thou shalt ask me fqr thy little one, what 
answer shall I give thee? The sun may shine 
again, but dark and dreary is the chill mterval 
wliUe the passing storm-cloud veils his brininess. 
Passing ! Yes ; there lies our comfort. Passing 
— ^it cannot last for ever. Hope still finds a 
refuge in Pandora’s box. ‘Weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.’ 


OONOLTJBION. 

I had just rung the bell, when a hansom suddenly 
dashed up to the house. Some one threw back 
the doors with a noisy bang and sprang out, with 
a light step, on to the pavement. I turned round 
with a nervous start, for I dreaded the advent 
of fresh sorrows, and to my joyful astonishment 
recognised Walter, 

‘O Watty!’ I cried,- ‘I am so th.ankful to see 
you. We are in such trouble. Margaret’—— 
The words were arrested on my lips with glad 
surprise, for he was deliberately assisting the 
dear lost girl to alight. 

‘ My father first,’ she exclaimed in a kindly tone, 
as I went to take her in my arms; and walking 
quickly past me, she entered the house, for 
William had just opened the door in response to 
my ring. 

Walter hurried after her, anxiety stamped on 
his face ; and William and I, too much astonished 
to speak, followed them up-stairs to the drawing- 
room. 'There was a general burst of exclamations 
as we made our appearance. Walter linked Mar- 
garet’s arm tenderly in his and led her to his 
father. There was a wistful yearning look in his 
bright blue eyes, and his honest manly face grew 
pale with emotion, that to my partial eyes 
imparted to it an added beauty. ‘Father!’ he 
cried in low earnest tone;^ as tliey stood before 
the old man— ‘forgive her. I alone am to 
blame.' 

There was a pause ; and my heart lajat in rapid 
throbs -with the anxious feelings which almost 
overpowered ma Colonel Sefton half-rose from 
his seat and made one or two efforts to speak. 
Pride and offended dignity may have been 
struggling for the mastery, but love proved 
stronger than either. He turned to Margaret and 
held out his arms. Not a word was spoken ; but 
with a glad cry she threw herself into his loving 
embrace, and nestled her soft cheeks ogainst the 
old warrior’s weather-worn face. 

Walter stood eUently watching this scene. At 
last he spoke. ‘ ^’ather ! ’ he said, with a subdued 
pathos, ‘ nave you no word to say to me ? ' 

Afraid to trust himself to speak or to look at 
the bright young face looking so pleadingly at 
him, the proud old man turned his head aside 
and put out his hand, as if motioning him 
away. 

Margaret saw the rej^lling movement and 
avert^ looks. Hastily rising to her feet, she 
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stood by Walter, and placed her two hands on 
his arm. ‘Then you can have nothing to say to 
me,’ she said, and her clear young voice spoke the 
words with firm decision as she orew herself up to 
her full height 'with stately dignity. 

Colonel Sefton started at the sound of her voice. 
‘ Come back, Margaret ! ’ he cried in angry tones. 
* What right haye you to leave me, without my 
consent ? ’ 

‘ The right of a wjfe to stand by her husband, 
whatever may befall him ! ’ The brave words rang 
out ; and her pale cheeks flushed, and her eyes 
flashed and then filled with tears as she drew 
herself still closer to her husband’s side. 

‘Wife! — Husband!’ gasped the old man, as if 
be scarcely could take in the meaning of the 
words. ‘ Then you are married ! ’ The words 
came suddenly, as if he had only just compre- 
hended what had occurred, and then he threw 
himself back in his chair, and with a groan 
buried his face in his hands. 

I thought that now the time had arrived for 
me to speak. In a few short telling sentences, I 
related the result of my visit to the detective, 
and did not fail to make good capital out or 
the merciful escape which Margaret had had from 
being linked for life to a felon. 

Colonel Sefton kept his face covered with his 
hands, nearly the whole of the time that I was 
sneaking, only shewing by an occasional groan 
that he heard what I was saying. The father’s 
heart was yearning towards his boy, and the hard 
pride which had caused the estrangement between 
them was fast melting. As I finished ray tale, the 
ice disappeared, and once again the stream of 
atFeclion was set flowing. He held out his hand, 
trembling with the feebleness of age, and with 
loving force it was grasped by the strong hand 
of youth, as with tears glistening in his eyes, 
the long pent-up feelings of the young generous 
impulsive nature burst forth, and the unhappy 
past was brid<ged over, and father and son c^ain 
were one. * 

1 turned hastily from the scene, and pretended 
to look out of the window, for my work was done ; 
but I could not see anything, for a dewy mist came 
before my eyes and obscured my sight At last 
the ill-oinened word ‘money’ struck upon my ears. 
As that had been the first cause of the quarrel 
between W alter and his father, 1 began to fear a 
fresh unpleasantness, and that I had been prema- 
ture in thinking my work corapieled. 

‘ Don’t trouble, father,’ Walter was saying. 
‘ Margaret’s money is all settled on herself. I 
cannot touch a farthing of it.’ As he spoke, he 
drew from the pocket of his overcoat the deed of 
settlement that I had given to Margaret the pre- 
ceding afternoon. 

I hastily seized and opening the deed looked at 
the place where I had marked ‘Owen Mainwaring’ 
in pencil. The pencil-marks were obliterated ; 
but in their place was written, in the bold dashing 
characters that I knew so well, ‘ Walter Sefton? 
It was properly signed, and duly witnessed by no 
fewer than three witnesses. 

‘ Am I not a good pupil, Mr Woodroffe V laugh- 
ingly asked Margaret os she pointed to the mf- 
ferent places in the deed wdiere the names of 
Owen Mainwaring occurred. I was obliged to 
confess that she had indeed been an apt pupil 
The obnoxious names had been neatly ruled 


through, and over each place the mcn^e welcome’ 
onea, “ Walter Sefton,' had been written in Mar- 
gtu'era fine Italian hand. Following my instrac- 
tions, each alteration had written by the side of it 
the initials of Walter and Margaret as well as 
those of the three witnesses. 

I could not help langhiim at Maigaret’s inge- 
nuity in pumping me for inionnation, and duping 
me out of the deed ; for the Colonel had not sent 
for it, as I had imagined from what she had said to 
me, although with womanly sophistry she denied 
having told a fib, as she bad only told me that the 
Colonel was anxious about the deed — which was 
the truth — and not that he had sent her to me 
for it. Walter had declared that he would not 
be married without her fortnne being secured to 
his wife ; and after much cogitation and many 
schemes for carrying out the prqject, it had struck 
Margaret that the deed which had l^en prepared 
for her marriage with the wretched man the 
Colonel had chosen for her, might, with a little 
alteration, be made to do just as well for her and 
Walter, The dififtculty, however, was to obtain 
possession of it, and with this view, she had called 
at my olfice, as already related, when her efforts 
had proved more successful than she had antici- 
patea. 

They had been afraid to trust me with their 
secret, lest I should have warned the Colonel 
about it, or advised them against running connter 
to his wishes. They needed not to have been 
so distrustful; for if Margaret had confided her 
troubles to me, I would have done all in my 
power to have saved her from a distasteful mar- 
riage. Yet I did not feel quite sure that I was 
free from blame in the matter, as I could not hide 
from myself the fact that Margaret’s repugnance 
to the match had been shewn rather plainly on 
the night of my visit to Harlowe Crescent ; but 
as she nad made no complaint to me— and she had 
had several opportunities at different times for 
doing so — 1 had thought that she had at last 
grown reconciled to her fate ; and that as Walter 
seemed quite quiet about the matter, it would be 
better that 1 should let matters take their course, 
than, by an ^ill-timed interference, again wake 
discord. 

I had long passed the days of youth, and w'as in 
the sere and yellow leaf, when riches begin to lose 
their charm. A successful life had enabled me 
to amass a laige fortune ; and as I always had 
intended that Walter and Margaret should share it 
when the green grass waved over my head, it was 
no self-denial for me to give to my godson Walter 
as a wedding gift that which made his fortune 
equal to his bride’s. It still left more than enough 
for the comfort of an old bachelor dwing the 
few years that he will have to walk this earthly 
pilgrimage. 

My determination relieved Colonel Sefton from 
the nightmare of pride which had been caused by 
his dread of its being thought that he had secured 
Margaret and her wealth for his son; and although 
he protested against it, yet I saw that he could not 
quite conceal his pleasure at this happy ending of 
his difficulties. I maintained my right to do as I 
pleased with my own ; and his prot^tations were 
abruptly brought to a close by William, who with 
praiseworthy zeal for our creature comforts, threw 
open the door, and in a loud voice proclaimed 
that the d^jefiner was served. His announcement 
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recent work evoked an ovation akin to that which 
Haydn experieuced. There are many talented 
composers of secular music in the kingdom ; but 
we are- simply alluding to oiiatorio music^ and 
England may be proud of the man who produced 
the oratorio Jotepn, first performed at the liOeds 
Musical Festival in September 1877. The soul- 
stirring grandeur of the composition, and the com- 
pleteness with which it was rendered, must increase 
the conviction that the United Kingdom holds its 
own in point of musical composition. Professor 
Macfarren, the author of the oratorio, holds the dis- 
tinguished positiomof head of the Royal Academy 
of Music. The Professor composed the oratorio at 
the request of the Festival Committee ; and in sub- 
mitting the work to the immense representative 
audience then gathered, the music went direct to the 
hearts of the people. From beginning to end there 
w'as breathless attention ; music and words alike 
commanded the deepest sympathy. That under- 
current of conversation which so often mars the 
enjoyment of music, was eaiirely absent. Old and 
young both listened with appreciation. Many eyes 
were brought to tears of enjoyment, and many 
cheeks (juivered with that excitement which music 
alone can call up. 

It is not intended here to give a detailed 
description of the oratorio, .but just to indicate the 
success of the first perlbnuance. The Biblical narra- 
tive of Joseph is full of incidents .susceptible of 
fine emotional music ; and DrE. J. Alonk of York 
Minster, who arranged the text, knew well the 
highly sensitive mind and heart of the composer — | 
his brother-in-law. The first part of the oratorio 
is laid in (’anaau, .and the second in Egypt. The 
chief charactei.s are .lacub, Jieuben, Joseph, Ben- 
jamin, and Ph.iraoh. Then there is a semi-chorus 
of tlie Nine Brethren, and choru.ses of Shepherds, 
Islunaelites, Egyptians, and Wise Men. The or- 
chestration is more ela'wiate and efi'ective than 
c.m be found i,i almost any previous work 
whether sacred or secular. In its general eil'ect 
the music i.s pastoral, reuuuding one of the tent- 
life of the P.itri.irchs. The choruses are all grand 
and highly descriptive, whether they are sung by 
•Shepherds, Ishmaelites, or Egy])tians, and tliey 
are all associated with characteristic instrumental 
music suggestive of antiijuity. As an instauco of 
fine melody we may mention Jacob's opening song, 
‘1 dwdi m tlie land wherein my father was a 
stranger; By faith he sojourned in the land of 
proi’iise as m a strange country,’ &c. More inspiring 
melody can scarcely be imagined. And then the 
melody becomes a duet, or dialogue between .Jacob 
and Joseph. Jacob rejoicing in hi.s song, doclare.s 
that ho loves Joseph more than nil his children, 
because he was the sou of his old age, hence he 
had made him a coat of many colours. Joseph 
responds, rejoicing in such loving favour. Those 
are the first vocal numbers of the oratorio, and 
they besiieak for the whole work an interest which 
does not flag m a single note. Chorus, song, aud 
dialogue follow for a couple of hours with un- 
abated interest, and that interest is bound up with 
delightful instrumentation. At times it is bold 
aud martial ; at other times soft and diffusive. 

Many novel effects are of course imported into 
Ishmaelitish aud Egyptian music by tlie aid of 
instruments which ore not found in common 
use. The harp too is employed with remarkable 
effect, and cliiefiy in the melodies. At the- close 


of the otatorio the audience gave way to their pent* 
up fedinge of admiration in an ovation, whu^ 
inmaaed as the Profeawnr was led to the front of 
the orchestra by his brother, Mr Walter Macfarren, 
who conducted the performance. The Professor, 
it will he remembered, is blind ; and the scene 
which now presented itself was one that can never 
be forgotten by those who had the privilege of 
participating therein. The audience included men 
eminent in science and art; and as the fair sex 
graced the palace when Haydn bade adieu to the 
world, so did it constitute neatly half the audience 
in the magnificent town-hall at Leeds, and share 
in the emotion of the hour. Thev saw before 
them the composer of a work whicn appealed to 
their sympathies and evoked the highest feelings 
of their nature — a work rendered as nearly os 
possible perfect, by the artists engaged in its. 
delivery, and notably by the exquisite voices of 
Santley and FolL 

An elevating tendency is thus the mission of 
oratorio music, and as such is a species of public 
recreation which it would be well to promote. 

WILD SPORT IN PATAGONIA. 

Among the many curious types of semi -civilised 
man to be found on the continent of South 
America, not the least remarkable is the ostrich- 
hunter, who roams over the territory extending 
between the fortieth and fifty-third degree of 
south latitude, between the Cordilleras and the 
sea. Let the reader picture to himself a per- 
fectly desolate region, shut in by the forbidding 
Patagonian coast ; a long line of black rugged rocks, 
where Magellan aud his brave followers landed in 
1520, and Drake some sixty years later ; a desert 
extending for about seven hundred miles, with an 
area of twice the extent of that of Creat Britain, con- 
sisting only of immense arid jilains, with here and 
there a glittering salt lake, and broken occasion- 
ally by deep ravines or cauon.s, with their scanty 
patche.s of alluvial soil For thirty or forty miles 
at a stretch nothing is to be seen but this sombre 
landscape; a few straggling stunted bushes being 
tlie only shelter from the fierce winds which, 
sweep continually over these apparently boundless 
wastes. 

‘ Nature must have made Patagonia la.st of all 
her works; and the horn of Plenty from which an 
almndance of rich gifts had been poured over the 
rest of the world, was well nigh exhausted when 
that country’s turn to be endowed came round.* 
So says a writer who has lately visited it. And 
yet this same writer, Mr Beerboliui, confesses tn 
having experienced that strange fascination which 
i.s cast by this singular region over all who care 
for a time to intermingle with its necessarily 
sparse population. Here are to be found at cer- 
tain spots encampments of the Tehuelclie Indians, 
who, notwithstanding their decided physical aud 
intellectual superiority over the greater part of 
their race, have been gradually driven southwards 
by the more warlike tribes'; and here too, joy- 
fully casting aside the fetters of civilisation, and 
facing a lite of hardship and privacion, dwells 
the ostrich-hunter. The man who adopts this 
peculiar vocation may b® very freq^ueiitly an 
Argentine guacho with a dash < Indian blood 
in his veins; but just as often he is a being of 
European nationality, whom accident has trans- 


IlDinped to them xcs^c«m, «iid -who baa ado]Med the 
: with MB one *to the 

eqaipment for the 
profeseuKL end dogs, a 

W of which we shall 

dsea^^ hunting'knifa atsd steel, 
tlto BoaQatBements (which sertre for a bed), 

eaid .1^ capa or robe of goauaeo 

; this latter it would be impossible 

; ' iie’htace the biting winds and hail-storms, or to 
^ HWid the pitiless rain, which will pour down at 
i masons for days together without inter* 

’ misBiou, The dress of the ostrich>hanter consists 
of a shirt, a jacket, a chirip^ or kind '>of kilt, 
fastened by a brood leather belt, in which he sticks 
his knife, revolver, pipe and tobaooo*poach ; and a 
pair of potro boots, made in simple fashion from 
tile skin of the leg of the horse taken whole, 
softened patiently by hand, and adapted by wear 
to the shape of the foot Most of his requirements 
are furnished to him by the gnanaco — a species of 
alpaca — with the hjde of vdiich he makes his lasso, 
rems, bola^ and shoes, the flesh bein|| also his main 
food. His other necessaries, prominent amongst 
which are his tobacco and his mate or tea, he 
obtains by selling his ostrich feathers at Sandy 
Point, in the Straits of Magellan. 

It is usual for two or three hunters to join com- 
pany, to assist each other in their difficmties and 
dangers ; to cheer the nights by the camp-fire, or 
the da3'8 of forced inaction by stoiy or song ; for 
the himter is an easy-going vagabond, free dike 
from regrets for the past or cares for the morrow, 
who hears with philosophical indlfierence whatever 
fate may have in store for him. 

There are two kinds of ostrich in Patagonia — ^the 
Avestrazmoro(i 2 /i«ail 7 »erico«o),which is found in 
the north, near the Bio Negro ; and the Rhea Dar- 
mniif a smaller bird, that frequents the southern 
plains. Neither is equal in value to the African 
ostrich ; the feathms, which are gray in the Aves- 
tniz moro, and brown and white in the Rhea 
Darwinii, being sold at the low price of from one 
to two dollars per pound. The latter bin! is 
extremely shy, possessing veiy acute powers of 
vision, and requiring an exceedingly swift dog to 
bring it down. 

When closely pressed, the ostrich will double like 
the hare ; and thus often escapes the hounds, which 
are unable to stop suddenly in their impetuous 
course. Should the hunter be near enough to 
do so with effect, he swings his Ijolas two or 
three times round his head, and flinging them at 
the bird, brings it to the ground. These bolas — 
round stones or pieces of lead sewn up in the 
hide of the gnanaco, and united by thongs of 
leather--are used with the greatest precision by 
one w'ho is accustomed to them; a skilful man will I 
throw them, for instance, at a refractory colt at | 
full gallop, and pinion his hind-legs pdthout doing 
liim the least damage. But as it is immensely 
difficult to gain this art, which requires great 
confidence and nerve, the novice will frequently 
find himself throwing the bolas in precisely the 
opposite direction from that intended. 

The Patagonian ostrich makes its nest by scoop- 
ing a 'hole in the ground under the shelter of a 
hush, and placing in it a few wdsps of gra 8 .s to make 
it soft, for the chicks. From ten to forty eggs may 
be found in a nest, twenty being, however, the 
usual number ; and it is the male bird that takes 


upon itself the duty of hatching the <'ggB and 
Icwking altor the young. Oontriury to mceived 
{^inioBS, he is « most exemplary parent ; and 
during rainy weather wil patien% i^t upon the 
nest for many days at a sQ»teh ; although 
in fine weather he will grase tax m hour or two 
in the eveningi he will never wander to any 
; distance^ for Imr of the foxes, i^oh ore tdwavs 
prowling about It is ndd, ^hwevet should 
one egg be broken ^ taken away, the bird will 
immeotetely miss it and burning furious, will 
dash the remaining ones to pieces. 

Alter the hatching period, the ostrich will lav 
anywhere about the plains ; and these eggs, which 
the natives call * heuatchos,* will keep good for as 
long a period as six numtbs, and are conoequeutly 
very vafuahle to the hunter, when his other pro- 
: visions become exhausted. 

The yerba mnt^ the leaf of the Hex Para- 
gmyenm, dried and reduced to powder, is in 
fact the t^ of South America ; and from its power 
of resisting damp and exposure, as well as from its 
stimulating and refreshmg properties, is exceed- 
ingly valuable to the traveller. But indeed the 
mate bowl is ])ei^tual]y in demand at nil seasons 
and with evew class of people in .South America, 
while yerha terms an important article of export 
from Paraguay. At Sandy Point the ostrich- 
hunter, as we nave already stated, sells his feathers 
and obtains his supply of mate, tobacco, rice, and 
biscuit ; and as his visits to that distant spot are 
few and far between, it often happens that he is 
denied even these. On such occasions, although the 
amount of meat which he consumes is something 
astounding, he is nevertheless tormented with an 
almost insatiable hunger, and his strength dimin- 
ishes perceptibly ; indeed, but for the ostrich eggs, 
of which, notwithstanding their indigestilihi char- 
acter, he contrives to eat an immense number, 
the Pampas-huuter would be reduced to terrible 
straits. 

The flesh of the ostrich, of which the best bits 
are the gizzard and the wings, is said to be not 
unlike that of the turkey, and some of the hunters 
having attained to no slight skill in Pampas 
cookery, serve it up in various waj's. The menu 
is vari^ by a fat guanaco, or by a puma when in 
season, as well as by tlic email armadillo and 
several kinds of birda The armadillo is con- 
sidered quite a delicacy, and the puma is also 
much prized. This animal is the enemy of the 
ostrich and guanaco, being able to kill one of the 
latter, even when full grown, by a single blow of 
its paw. 

It is, however, very cowardly, and will scarcely 
defend itself when attacked by man. If taken 
young the puma can he easily tamed, and makes 
a, playful good-tempered pet, becoming much at- 
tached to its master and extremely fund of notice 
and caresses. 

Guanacos are generally found in herds of from 
one to two hun<fred, although occasionally au old 
male may be found roaming alone. They inhabit 
Patagonia in immense numbers, and are fond of 
wading or standing in the salt lakes. The head 
of the animal reseuibles that of a camel, while the 
body is somewhat like the deer ; the wool of a 
reddish yellow mixed with white. These creatures 
always post sentinels at some distance from their 
main body, which give weuming of the approach 
of danger by a shriU cry not rniliae the nei^ing of 
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a horse. It i; firom the skirts of the young ones^ 
when not mure then three weeks oM, that the 
Indian women form the cape, eewihg them to^ 
gether very cl overly udtih thmr rude hone needles, 
and using guiinaco eihews instead of thread. The 
dowry of a Tehmdche maMen consists very f!re- 
qUently of three or four new guanaeo mantles ; 
while the price .paid for her % her lover will 
probahly he six or eight mares, with the addition 
of some sngar and In^it, or anything he may be 
able to obtain; and it is from amongst these people 
that the Patagonian hunter, if he goes in for each 
a luxury, will in Aost cases select his bride. If, 
however, matrimony does not prove agreeable to 
him, he will without ceremony return the recalci- 
trant fair one to her fetheris tent ; and indeed, as a 
rale the hunter prefers to lead his wild life with- 
out being bound by ties of any kind. 

He is, as has been seen, an exceptional character, 
his distinguishing traits being a love of liberty 
and an aversion to everything conventional. From 
the Indians he has learned the art of taming 
wild horses, some men being wonderful adepts in 
this line. Bravery, watchfulness, endurance, and 
sharpness of vision arc the special qualifications for | 
success, and in none of these is he found to fail ; 
and so fascijiating is the mode of life which the 
Pampas-hnnter has adopted, that he scarcely ever 
exchanges it for any other. Indeed, it would seem 
impossible to him, after having tasted the delights 
of unbridled freedom and intimate cornmnnion 
with nature, to ever again re.sign himself to what 
he considers the annoying shackles of civilised 
existence. 


THE OUBLIETTE. 

l^AUT IL— THE BECHETS OP riESSIS LBS TOUB8. 
Live has gone hardly witl. 'le Marquis of Clair- 
marais since we beheld him last. Before leaving 
Ples.sis les Tours, Louis had seen with his own 
eyes his ‘ insti;p<:tiou8 ’ carried out ; and in one of 
the dungeons of which Claude had until then only 
heard, ho had leisure to learn at what cost one 
braves the whims of an autocratic kiug. 

What, c.ompared with his now dreadful abode, 
was imprisonment in the comparatively pleasant 
gateway tower — with dainty food, space, and air, 
the sound of human voices, the society of 
Leonie I Let us look at the unfortunate Marqui.s 
as he sits in his dreary abode many months 
later. It is a vaulted cell, close to and below 
the moat. The massive stone walls are green 
and slimy with damp. Slimy also are the 
creatures that crawl over them. As to furniture, 
riiere is a ponderous oaken table, fixed to the 
floor ; a rough block of stone for a seat ; and a 
bench, also of stone, jutting out from the wall and 
covered with a straw palliasse, dirty and foul in 
odour. From the roof, suspended by strong chains, 
hangs an iron lamp. Upon the .table are a pitcher 
of water and a lump of black bread partly eaten. 
The only light and air that enter this wretched 
place come from a naiTOW embrasure high up in 
the wall, so high, that even by standing upon his 
couch, Claude fails to reach it with the tip of his 
linger. 

Twelve months of this existence have wrought 


B woM change in onr once gajr MammB. The 
king's discipline has done its work, 
desbidv to wnich Olande has now abandoned hiiik« 
selL He sits W the Itthle, Ms head bowed down 
upon Ms-thM white ha&Ab One solitary gleam oi 
sunshine Uomieff :Ae loo|Aole, and 

tenderly upou^^ l^ ‘MiiK'-Aow tumbled and 
uacaiea It lap ’ lev a time vdth a 

shtdow its eld whidi 

caught the heart el in iM sUken 

me&es. Fev so long the :'ioni4y been 

debarred the sight or snin^Mnh^ ibHt hC; h^ 
to look for it, and does sot Sotlee it now. In 
motionless apathy, that apathy wMdt is htgm only 
when hope dies utterly, ne awaita Whatever may 
yet befall him. Ferhajn just now he Meeps, ana 
dreams of freedom ! * 

One may perhaps wonder why the kind- 
hearted governor of Plessis does not ameliorate, 
as we imagine he could, the rigoum of Claude's 
miserable life. ■ But Louis had taken care of 
that. Whether he had cause to suspect undue 
leniency on the part of M. Lamarque, or whether 
it was dictated solely by the distrust inherent in 
the king’s character, he had announced, before his 
return to Paris, that for the future the governor 
should visit no prisoner except in the compp^y of 
two warders, chosen by himself— Louis. He con- 
descended to explain that it wOa unwise to expose 
so valuable a life as that of his trustworthy servant, 
M. Lamarque, to the chance of an attack from a 
perhaps desperate prisoner, and therefore it was 
needful that assistants should bo at hand ; which 
assistants he provided. Spies, these undoubtedly 
were— men only too glad to report any dereliction 
of duty to the tyrant Louis — ^men only too glad to 
rise upon the governor’s falL In those days, the 
hand of so-called Justice was swift, the distance 
from prison to grave short ! 

When the unlucky Marquis of Ckir-marais 
was first removed from the gateway tower to 
the dungeon, Gustave Chapeliier was inclined 
to congratulate himself thereupon. It seemed 
to his benighted mind that the fact opened a 
straighter road to L^onie’s favour. ‘She would,’ 
he said to himself, ‘forget her passing fancy 
when she saw its fascinating cause no more 
proving by that foolish remark how utterly 
Ignorant he was of a woman's heart. Time 
brought him wisdom. Claude was gone certainl)^ 
if that wa.s any consolation to an unappreciated 
suitor ; but was that suitor’s case advanced thereby ? 
Alas for Gustave ! he found, to his disgust, that 
Leonie Lamarque was farther from him than ever. 
She tolerated him before ; she utterly avoidetl 
him now. If he ventured to join her on the 
ramparts or seek her in her mother’s room, she 
treated him with a cold indifference. If he spoke 
to her, she seldom answered ; but th^^ brown eyes 
gazed straight before her into vacancy, into a 
region where Gustave was not ! And the light 
had faded from those weary eyes, with their now 
constant far-away look, for they ‘were with her 
heart,’ and that vfas in the cell of Claude 
d’Estrelles. Not in idle sorrow only. Of what 
avail is that to those we love? But help — 
practical help— how could Leonie give it, as bravo 
and faithful women had given it before to those 
men who were dear to them ? That was the 
thought which day and night wearied the brain 
of the governor’s fair child ; which was with her, 
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%hfm^ ihmk in her daily 

4i!ilie8» iHtt tnliniy 1inf% mnnd the meaty her 

]!^ ilin^ ' 4^ tmmanied French women, 

BmHingheen educated in a coQ> 
vtHA Hkim Bewua, St was her custom to go there at 
leapt otkoa a WeA for the purpose of viMting the 
good nuns, who gladly welcomed her, and in whose 
ohaxge ahe frequently remained all night On 
theiB expeditions she rode her own black horse 
Haroun, accompanied by her own particular page 
SBvaiu, a lad devoted to his young mistress. And 
as no one would have been bold enough to molest 
the daughter of so powerful a man as the governor 
of Plessis, L^onie’s rides were taken when and 
where she chose. Of late, these visits to the con* 
vent of Sainte Maimierite had been almost daily. 
She prayed eamesuy for guidance from heaven j 
she vowed offerings endless and rich to her patron 
Saint L4on and to the Blessed Virgin, if assistance 
were given her in this hour of need. 

At length the maiden’s prayers for aid in behoof 
of her hapless lover were apparently heard ; for 
ffldling asleep one night with Claude’s name upon 
her lips, L^onie dreamed a strange dream. She 
was in the old chapel of the castle, when a panel 
in the carved reredos behind the altar flow open, 
and a shadowy hand pointed into a gloomy 
passage. She stepped into the passage, through 
which a shadowy form guided her steps, and 
a voice sad and faint, coming apparently from J 
far away, seemed repeating to her: ‘The secret! 
way is here.’ Then by one of those transi- 
tions so easy in our dreams, from an actor she 
became only a spectator. She saw the Manjuis of 
Clair-marais in his dungeon, pallid and woe-begone, 
and sought to approach him, hut could nut. A 
something held her back, while still the same I 
voice murmured in her ear: ‘The secret way;l 
look ! the secret way.’ And behold, the massive 
stone wall opened, and a semblance of hcr»eli, 
carrying a lamp, which flooded the dungeon witli 
its light, came through. The vision approached the 
MaK^uis, and taking his hand, drew him to the 
dark opening. There seemed to be some words 
of joyful parting; then Claude disappeared; the | 
wall closed, and the figure slowly vanished where ' 
it stood, the light dying out as the vision passed 
away. 

‘ The saints have heard me ! ’ was the young 
girl’s joyful exclamation as she sprang up, while 
yet the dew lay upon the fair fields around Plessis, 
and threw herself down before the little oratory 
of her room in passionate thankfulness. 

That night, w’hen silence and sleep fell upon the I 
fortress, Leonie, noiseless as a ghost, visited the 
chapel in tliat portion of the old building which 
yet remained alter Louis XL had built himself a 
palace whose stones were cemented with blood. 
Fortunately, the way to it was easy and the risk 
of detection not great. No restless priest kept 
vigil there. The tapers burnin;^ day and night 
before the Virgin’s shrine, gave light enough for 
the work in hand; and commending herself to 
heaven, Leonie searched long atid patiently upon 
her knees for a secret spring in tlie beautiful oaken 
teredos. For a long time — so long that the tapers j 
were growing dim in the gray dawn — that search j 
was n>ade in vain. But success came at last. A i 


^ck**«a email pand flew open, «id disclosed*** 
what ? Alas I no passs^, but a little ekvity about 
two feet square, in whtdit lav some dusty papers. 
X^nie swept them impatieatijr on to tJus flour, and 
examined carefully the opeumg—to no purpose. 
The stone wall was everywhere impenetrable ; there 
was no si^^ of anything which could he used as 
a secret spring; and indeed had^there been auy, 
it was impossiole that even LifonWs slender form 
could have pushed itself through the opening, Wll 
less the broader shoulders of a man. Weary and 
sick-hearted, the governor’s datqjhter leaned against 
the altar. Of what avail were her prayers ? The 
dream had only mocked her after all. The bitter- 
ness of this disappointment taught her how much 
she had hoped, and how foolishly. 

The light growing stronger, warned her of the 
danger of being found where she was ; and luecha* 


nically picking up the papers, she closed the panel 
and fled away to her room. Fate befriended her ; 
she met no curious inquirers. And concealing 
the papers, she lay down to rest, baftled, but not 
conquered. 

That evening, just before sunset, IZ-oiiic stood 
at her casement with the papers taken fioin the 
chapel, in her hand. She turned them over, 
having first secured her door, and looked at them 
idly. They were old and musty. liecoi Is oi the 
unhappy men who bad been incarcerated at I’lessis, 
dieap])euring finally from human keu by means 
known only to the initiated ; warrants, accounts, 
letters, such things as governorn might accumu- 
late during their regency. Lishearteneil, t-he 
gazed at them without interest. Tlicy <Ud not 
bring her nearer to (flaude. One scroll of vellum 
rolled olV the table to her feet, and jiickiiig it up, 
she glanced at it carelessly belore pushing it a-nte 
M'ith the others. The giance was sullitient, tor 
LtWmie lield in her hands a plan, th ar and dis- 
tinct, of the secret pass-iges ot I’lessis lev Tours ! 
And so the blessed dieuiii had not bet-ii all in 
vain. For a while she studied the plan intently, 
disimsi'ing from her mind as inij»rai tUMble many 
ways oi which the n]ipr(<aches were too hazanlous, 
too closely guarded ; when smhleuly she ueiit 
, swiftly to her bedside, where a carved wooden 
j wainscot rose to meet the tape {•try hangings, and 
' sought a particular group of flowers. I'lieiem, 
according to the scroll, lay a spring, and beyond it 
a passage leading to the dreary cell, wlierein 
(Jlaude was slowly lingering out his days. 

Home time elapsed In'fore Leonie could move the 
spring, stifi' no doubt from long disuse. But 
finally it yielded ; the panel creaked upon its rusty 
hinges, and there was the passage, glooiny-looking 
as a grave. The hour was favourable for explora- 
tion. Madame had gone into the town ; the 
governor was occupied in compiling reports ; and 
the maiden was sale from iiiterruptiou lor a while. 
Lighting a lamp, she passed into the opening. 
The way was narrow, dusty, and utterly dark, but 
8up]>lied with air from one or two narrow slits in 
the wall, which was evidently the outer one of the 
castle. She shaded her lainji, that no gleam might 
betray her to any unfriendly eyes, although the 
chances of such a thing were small. Presently 
she came to a flight of steps ; alter that, another 
level. Then again steps, and these were green 
and slippery ; the walls also were stained with mois- 
ture and luoss-growii. The air that came through 
the apertures was chill and dank. Leonie shivering 
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in her thin white dress, shaded inot« daefoliy 
the lamp, wiiidi flioherea in the strong dtaughl. 
And now, suddenly she came to a stand*et)lt 
Her farther ^greie was barred by an impene* 
trable wall of stone. It rose before her, massive 
and unyielding, with no sign of panel or door on 
its sullen face. She raised the light, and studied 
eagerly its rough enrfaee ; the ponderous stones 
covered with pacches of moss, dripped with mois- 
ture, and were stained a dull red and ' brown 
by the action of tiihe and damp. Presently her 
hand came in contact with a small iron bolt ; and 
setting down- her damp, Lt^ouie sought with all 
her strength — the strength of love and devotion — 
to move it. At length the stubborn bolt gave 
way, and one of the ponderous stones revolving 
upon a secret spring, fell back, leaving an open 
space. The strong will hod at last won the way ; 
and with a beating heart Leonie stepped into the 
dungeon of Claude d’Estrelles ! 

It was past Bonset. At any moment the warders 
might be expected to make their usual rounds; 
and the governor’s daughter remained only long 
enough to whisper hope and comfort to the captive, 
promising to retuni later on, when they would be 
safe from sjjies and interruption. And so they 
met night after night, discussing plans, possible 
aud impossible, for Claude's deliverance ; while 
strengtbeuing food and wine, procured for Leonie 
by the faitbtul Silvaiii, soon wrought a healthful 
change, in Claude’s pallid cheeks and sunken eyes. 
He dared not trim his ragged locks aud beard, or 
seek to improve the aj>i)earance of his soiled 
ganuont-s. Su.spicion’s tpiick glance would have 
detected thtj change. Jiut steadily, surely, he 
gaiiu'd strength as the days went on. And the 
mother and father rejoiced to see that Leonie 
grew brighter than she had been for many weary 
months, dreaming little of hidden cause. 

(Jravc and momentous were these interviews 
between the lover- ; and though a beginning had 
been ellecte'cl, Low much remained to be done, 
before the jMm''piis of Clair- marais should seethe 
outside of I’lcosis les Tours’ grim walls ! One 
scheme was pondered aud discussed often. Its 
veiy siinjilicily was a recommendation ; by that 
bold simplicity it might succeed. And so it was 
finally accepted and decided upon. And the lUth 
of June — one fortnight from that day — was fi.\ed 
lor the attemjjt which must make or mar the 
cajitive's fortunes aud the fortunes of his abet- 
torn. 

The lime arrived. The 10th of June rose fair 
and bright. Leonie saw in it an omen of good 
fortune. J3at unknown to the lovers, it also 
lighted on his way the death-messenger from 
Louis ! Impossible to say what caused this sudden 
decision on the part of the king ; but so it was. 
Claude’s sentence had gone forth. Death in 
its most secret, cowardly form — death by the 
oubliette. 

A miserable man was the governor of Plessis 
when tliat warrant was placed in his hands by 
the envoy from Paris. It was hard enough to 
work the will of a merciless despot iu any case. 
But the Maripiis ! the gay, pleasant young noble, 
who, twelve mouths before, liad been so intimate 
a companion at his table— that he should be hurled 
to his death at midnight by pitiless hands, unhon- 
oured, unshrived ! The thought stopped the beating 
of M. Lamar^ue’s kindly heail, aud palca his cheek 


viHt hottor. All that day he vent 

about tneohauioally — ^Uke oae vtho eOea A shthtlf 
vhdoUt denied to othbr eyes. L4onie, pallid 
thongWtl also* notiped her fatbeifs cations 
oecupatinii ; bnt he avoided all qaestioning ndtli 
a stem immmm ttuasual ivith him. He heard, 
howevei^ gladly, that liAonie iutended visiting the 
convent of Sainte Ifai^iuerite that evening. 

‘Yes, yes ; go, my child. Eemain all night, and 
reraeniber to pray earnestly for all anfortuuates.’ 

‘ I will, my fathbr.* 

The governor shut himself up in his private 
apartment, thankful that the maiden would be 
away from Plessis’ evil precincts when that unholy 
deed was done. 

Just before sunset, Silvain brought the horses to 
the lodge-door. His companion mounted, and rode 
slowly down the court-yard, returning gravely the 
flutes of the soldiers who were on guard or loiter- 
ing about, Silvain engaging in a laughing war of 
words with one of the warders standing by the 
great gate. After a trifling delay, the portcullis 
was raised ; the drawbridge chains rattled as the 
ponderous apparatus fell clattering into its place, 
and the riders passed out, stcaduy walking their 
horses until a turn of the road hid them from 
view, 

AVhen it grew dusk, and the time came for 
changing the outer guard, the drawbridge was 
lowered once more, to permit the exit of the night 
patrol. With them passed out a Sister wearing 
the dark-blue robes and large coif of Sainte Mar- 
guerite’s convent. A black muslin veil was 
thrown over her coif, partly shading her features. 

‘A good-night to you, my Mother,’ said the 
porter, respeclfully removing his cap. The Sister 
murmured something in return. The soldiers 
quickly made way for her. 

‘ Who is it then ? ’ said a new-comer of the 
guard to his comrade. 

‘ Mother Angelique of Sainte Marguerite’s,’ 
replied the other, who was busy tightening the 
girths of his horse. ‘ She comes often to visit our 
ladies. She has stayed late to-day talking with 
Madame, no doubt A good womau, the Slother 
Angelique, they say.’ 

* They are all good, these religious ones,’ returned 
the other. ‘ But name of grace ! ’tis but a dull 
life, it seems to me, for a woman, unless she ’s old 
and gray.’ 

And so talking, the men went out into the dusk, 
and the quiet Sister iiassed out of their sight. 

Ton o’clock struck. M. Lamarque resolved to 
look once more upon the young Marquis, whose 
minutes of existence were so cruelly numbered, 
and whose murder was already arranged with 
those whom Louis had selected for that evil duty. 
His chosen warders had visited the prisoner that 
afternoon as usual, carrying him his ordinary 
allowance of bread and water, and had themselves 
locked the door udiich was never again to open 
for liiin. Eluding for once the vigilance of those 
warders, the governor went stealthily to the 
northern tower. 

‘ Pray heaven he sleeps,’ whispered he, as quietly 
opening the door, he raised the lamp and glanced 
into the cell. Claude d’Estrelles, nis miserable 
coverlet thrown over hijn, lay upon his pallet. 
His face was turned to the waU. He never stirred. 
For a moment, daring which he uttered a voiceless 
pmyer, the governor gazed sadly upon the tangled 
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fair hair on which the lamp-light gleamed. Then 
reverently clo^g the door, M. Lamarque retreated 
with a heavy heart. Midnight came. The emis- 
aariea h£ Loou vrent to their appointed work. 
Swiltly jOnd^eiDtly the welLoiled bolts were with- 
Th^ Itei* jtqxsned. There was a cwwhing 
its occopant vmt doom, 
.tiuia Ihia hideous trap elosM again over its 


: SOME STRANGE GASTRONOMIC 
EXPERIENCEa 

The Chevalier Morelet, travelling in Central 
America, took up his quarters at an inn in Cam- 
peachy where the best fare the country afforded 
was to be obtained. On sitting down to his first 
dinner there, he saw, occupying a conspicuous 
place on the table, a dish, of the nature of which 
he felt extremely dubious ; and seeking enlighten- 
ment from the cook, learned it was the flesh of 
the cazone, a creature of which he had hitherto 
never heard. Strolling along the beach the 
same cvenipg, M. Morelet observed a fisherman 
towing behind his boat some sort of sea-monster, 
which he instinctively connected with the mys- 
terious dish at the inn, and asked the man what 
fish he had got there. ‘ Don’t you see they are 
cazones ? ’ was the answering query. ‘ Cazones ! ’ 
retorted the Frenchman ; ‘ they are sharks ! ’ 

‘ Why not 1 ’ quoth the fisherman ; and the murder 
was out Anxious to avoid shocking the suscepti- 
bilities of strangers, the good people of Campeaehy 
have banished the word ‘ turberon ’ — Spanish for 
shark — from their vocabulary, and serve up the 
cruel sea-monster as ‘ cazone ; ’ eating it fresh and 
salted, roast, boiled, or fried, with such gusto 
that the Chevalier declares the cazone ought to be 
emblazoned in the arms of the city. 

M. Morelet apparently lacked courage to taste 
the delicacy beloved by Campeachians, foigetting 
that a traveller should be above gastronomic pre- 
judices, and ready to accommodate his appetite to 
any exigency ; as his countrymen contrived to do 
during the siege of Paris. When lean chickens 
fetched eighty francs, a small rabbit fifty, and 
elephant went at eighteen francs a pound ; cat, 
dog, rat, and mouse were about the only meat 
within the jreach of folks of moderate means. 

The dire necessity that made the Parisians 
acquainted with -such strange meats passed away, 
but not the taste so created. Not only has horse- 
flesh become a recognised food, but many another 
dietetic dainty undreamed of in the epicurean 
philosophy of Paris before the siege, finds favour 
wltk citizens with strong appetites and poor 
purses ; and doubtless the enterprising caterer 
who sought the suffrages of gourmets without 
prejudices, by opening a shop for the sale of 
badgers, weasels, ferrets, foxes, jays, rooks, owls, 
crows, magpies, and gihier des gouttiires—that is, 
cats, rats, and mice, has been amply rewarded for 
his pains ; and will be able to retire from business 
long before the directors of the Jardin des Plantes 


I hare succeeded in acclimatising the edible dog of 
China. 

Some score or so of contributors b’ a French 
sporting journal dined one day upon th^t ham and 
heart of a Ikm, killed by Constant Okeret in 
Algeria. The flesh of the lion was found to he 
porticulariy firm and dose-grtuned, like that of a 
hosee; but pmnonnoed palatable, it only 

achieved what Is termed a suedf ; while 

|be heart, dEUfaUy prepared with traifies, was 
unanimonidy voted t^n dnd indigestible. In 
fact, the French journal^ were not mooli better 
pleased wifh their fare than was Bruce the tro' 
relief, when the guest of the Arab tribe of Welled 
Sidi Boojanim, *the sons of the fathers of the 
flocks,’ bound by vow to eat lion’s flesh once every 
day ; for the traveller found male Hon-meat lean, 
tough, and musky in flavour ; lioness-meat a trifle 
fatter and more palatable ; and whelp-flesh , the 
nastiest of the three. 

Mindful that an unlooked-for pleasure is thrice 
welcome, Frank BuckLand did not advise his 
guests on a certain occasion that they were about 
to enlarge their gastronomic experiences ; but when 
the soup had been disposed of, asked a famous 
gourmand sitting near him how lie liked it. 

‘ Ve^ well indeed,’ was the answer. * Turtle, is 
it not! I only ask because I did not find any 
green fat.’ 

Buckland shook his head. 

‘I fancied it had a somewlnit musky taste — 
peculiar, but not at aU nnpleasont,' remarked his 
neighbour. 

‘All alligators have,’ replied the host, ‘the 
cayman especially — the fellow I dissected this 
morning, and which you have just been dis- 
cussing.’ 

Half-a-dozen of the suddenly enlightened diners 
started to their feet, two or three slunk from the 
room, and the rest of the meal was enjoyed by 
only a portion of the original company. 

‘ See what imagination is !’ said Buckland. ‘ Had 
I told them it was turtle, or terrapin^ or bird’s-nest 
soup, or the gluten of u fish from the inaw of a 
8ea-l)ird, tliey wouhl have pronounced it e.xcellcnt, 
and their digestion would have been none the 
w'orse. I tell them it is alligator soup, and their 
gorges rise at as good a dhb as ever a man need 
have ! ’ 

Forewarned, and therefore forearmed, were the 
gentlemen who lunched on octopus at tlie Brighton 
Aquarium, trying it in turn boiled, broiled, and 
cold. They found it excellent eating, resembling 
skate, but not so tender as might be. The verdict 
would probably have been still more favourable 
had the octopus been boiled first and then roasted, 
as is the way in Corsica, where the monster is 
esteemed a great delicacy. 

A traveller returning to Tallahassee from a 
hunting excursion in Florida, was being paddled 
along by the shore about sunset, when suddenly 
a strange, grave, and prolonged sound struck his 
ear, and seeing nothing, be asked the negro boat- 
man what it could be. ‘ O masso,’ said he, ‘ dat is 
de fish dat sings. Some call it siren or mermaid- 
fish, and others musico.’ As the canoe went 
farther the chorus of strange voices increased in 
volume, and the negro was requested to throw a 
net in the water. He obey®! orders ; and soon laid 
at the bottom of the boat a score of little fish 
about two inches long, resembling the gray mullet 
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in outward foi sn. * Dese be mermaids^ masaa,’ aaid, 
the black; ‘liut for de lub o’ mus^, don’t eat 
dem ! They hab de yb poison. Yes, massa ; 
when you eat one of dese hah, ^ou fall so deep 
in lub you can ueber get ont a^in.’ This extras 
oordinary information aid not prevent its Tempimit 
having his luusicos fried, and finding himaaa no 
worse for suppiog than Agaasia did for break* 
fasting on 6tran|pB fish, to the case of the latter, 
the experiment was soade involuntarily. While 
pursuing his ocean *xesearches on the coast of 
America, Agassiz had occasion to visit a friend’s 
house, and took with him a copper barrel filled 
with alcohol, in which he had pla^ a number of 
tmdescribed species of fishes, some of them mitirely' 
unknown to science, to preserve them till he had 
leisure to examine them. For safe keeping, the 
barrel was put in the basement ; but his friend’s 
cook, of her own discretion, or rather indiscretion, 

3 tied it of its contents, and fried the precious 
action for the great naturalist’s breakfast ! 
Excet^ingly fishy, in more senses than one, is 
the Chinese menu. In 1867, Sir Charles Mao- 
dounel gave a Mandarin supper at Hong-kong to 
the Due de Pentbidvre, the Comte de ^auvoir, 
and some other French gentlemen ; and here is 
what appeared on the board — Bird’s-uest soup, 
lUy-seed soup, shark’s-fat spup, shark fins in gela- 
tinous sauce, sturgeon gills in compote, whale 
nerves with sweet sauce, fish-roe in caramel sauce, 
croquettes of fish and rat, stewed sea-snails with 
tadpoles, liashed dog with lotus sauce, cakes of 
coagulated blood ; a sweet compound of fish-fins, 
fruit, ham, almonds, and essences ; the feast finish- 
ing up with lotus and almond soup, warm arrack, 
anti medicated wine. We think we would rather 
dine with Bishop Bompas, of the diocese of Atha- 
baska, in North America, although that wortliy 
prelate's dietary be confiin'd to wbite-fisb, pem- 
mican, moose nose, squinei stew, deer’s tongue, 
roast lynx, .-nid i i:ist beaver; with; stewed rat 
now and then by way of a treat, aud the occa- 
sional luxury, of cake made of seaweed, poplar 
bark, herring spawn, bitter berries, seal-oil sauce, 
and the grease of the olikun fish. 

The Athabaskau larder is not too sumptuously 
provided ; but the Bishop is hardly to be pitied 
])erlittpa, able as he is to indulge in stewed rat and 
squirrel ; seeing how enthusiastically a well-known 
naturalist labours to convince us that the last 
named is a most delectable dish, while rat-pie is 
so g >od that it ought to appear at every man’s 
table. If Bnckland could only make the multitude 
of his way of thinking, the luuch-to-be-desired 
cheapening of butcher-meat would come about 
more quickly than it is likelv to do. 

There are people who hold the butcher’s trade 
to be altogether unnecessary, Mr Lawson, of 
Blennerhasset, Cumberland, one Christmas-day 
I)rovided a spread for all comers, at which the 
usual concomitants of a Christmas feast were con- 
spicuous by their absence. The holiday fare con- 
sisted of raw turnips, boiled cabbage, boiled bailey, 
boiled wheat, sbeUed pease ; oatmeal gruel en-. 
riched with chopped carrots, turnips and cabbage ; 
salads of the same vegetables covered with liuseed 
jelly ; and potatoes — the only hot dish on the 
table. There were no condiments of any sort ; and 
for dessert each guest had to be contented with an 
apple and a dry biscuit. The banquet did not 
give the satisfaction its provider expecteil. 


Too many cooks may spoil the broth ; but one, 
if insufficiently instructed, will suffice to effect 
that untoward consummation. By simply neglect- 
ing to boil it in a cloth, Lord Malmesbury’s 
Ficenebt converted his plum-pudding into 
that Cffisistmae fbunty’s p^emtor, plum-poxxidce. 
Fchiioe ibbettertuch oecomf^ ac<l*^tamted with 1^ 
mexi^ 4 had the plant 

grown In lus Austrian gaiRien ; midi whan it cune 


to its proper growtiL gave 4mner-|«rty, in ordev 
to introduce rhubarb tart to Amtxiim goofffian^. 
Unfmtunately, the Pnnoe, in- 

structing his cook, merely mAei^ him to serve 
the rhubarb up dressbd as it 
'Kuowingnothing of Englitdi usage, toe copk, adect- 
ing the mrgest leaves, served them as tpinach, 
causiug many wry frees to appear at the board, at 
which the English dish never again appear^ 

Equally xmlucky was Mr Peabody when, havii^ 
received a gift of ten ears of green maize, he 
determined to renew the recollections of his youth, 
and at the same time delight his American, and 
astonish his Euglish friends by having it served 
in American style. Plates of butter and salt were 
set before each guest, and the host aimonuced he 
was about to treat them to a most delicious 
American dish. Tlien entered the butler, bearing 
a large covered dish, which he solemnly deposited 
in front of Mr Peabody. In another moment he 
had whisked off the cover, and the expectant 
diners belield a pile of corn-cobs. The hanker 
gazed for an instant in mute horror and dismay, 
ere he found voice to summon the cook — a man 
who had never seen an ear of Indian com in his 
life before — and demand an explanation. He 
maintained he bad followed his mastePs instruc- 
tions to strip off aU the outside before boiling ; 
the truth being he had bettered those instructions 
by taking off not only the husks but the kernels 
as well. 

An English travelling party passing, some hun- 
dred years back, through Charlton, Massachusetts, 
gave the landlady of the inn at which they put 
up some coffee and tea to prepare for breakfast, 
the former ungrouucL The dame had never set 
eyes on either till then, but was not inclined to 
acknowledge her ignorance ; so, when the travel- 
lers called for their tea and coffee, she astonished 
them by announcing that the ‘ yarbs ’ were done, 
but the ‘ beans ’ would not boil soft. 

Anything one eats or imbibes with pleasure to 
the palate, mllowed by no unplejisaut after-sensa- 
tions, should be taken for granted. It is courting 
discoml’ort to pry too curiously into j|3 composi- 
tion. Some forty years the ship Gowmor 
Endicott arrived at Salem, Massachusetts, from 
India ; and there landed several missionaries, who 
departed at once for Boston to report their arrivM 
to the Missionary Board, leaving their belongings 
at the Lai'ayette Hotel. There tliey attracted the 
atteutiou of a custom-house clerk, who, noting the 
presence of a cask, suspected an evasion of duty, 
and reported the matter to General Miller, the 
collector of customs. That official at once ordered 
baggage aud cask to be sent to the custom-house 
for examination, aud requested that the mission- 
aries would give him a call as soon as they returned 
to Salem. The suspicious, cask was taken into the 
custom-house yard, the bung knocked out, a proof- 
glass inserted to find out what kind of liraor was 
inside, in order to fix the duty on it. They all 
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tasted— collector, deputjr-eollector, naval officer, 
inspector, derk, and a tribe of bangei>on. Thev 
drank it neat, they drank it witli water, with 
sugar, withi biscuit^ with cheese, but could not 
agree what kind of liquor it was. Bets were made ; 
and it was finally agreed to leave the knotty ques- 
tion to be decided by two absent inspectors — 

Captain Bill L and Captain Steve E . 

At last they came. They tasted. Captain L— 
said he would stake his reputation that it was 
old London Dock brandy, vowing ‘he had not 
tasted such liquor since General Crowningshield 
launched Cleopatra’s baige in 1818.’ Captain 

E declined ‘ to put a name to it ; ' he said it 

had a flavour different from any liquor with which 
he was acquainted. 

The next day the missionaries arrived at the 
custoin-house, to have their baggage passed, all 
aave the cask of -liquor. ‘ That must pay duty,’ 
said the General. ‘ Would they inform him what 
spirit the cask contained ? ’ The amused mission- 
aries complied by telling him that when they left 
India they brought with them a pet orang-outang, 
which, dying after thirty days’ experience of sea- 
life, had been put in a cask of rum for preserva- 
tion. An explanation accounting for the peculiar 
flavour that had puzzled so many experienced 
tasters. 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 

A REMARKABLE FACT. 

A PIGEOX is not generally looked upon as a 
romantic bird, nor does it often exhibit, an indif- 
ference to its fate when in the presence of its 
natural enemy — the cat ; but such a thing has 
hajtiwned, and in so extraoniinary a way as to 
induce the author of this paper — who was himself 
a witness of the scene — to make such a fact 
known as widely as possible. 

It was the winter of 1863 — the Christmas time 
when the genial Thackeray was found dead iii his 
Led — that a wedding in which the writer took a 
principal part, was about to take place in St John’s 
•Chnrch, Waterloo Hoad, London, On the eve of 
this event, the family were surprised by a strange, 
fluttering noise at the parlour window ; and on 
proceeding to ascertain the cause, it was discovered 
that a pigeon had entered the room. It wjis a 
' fine bird, and did not seem at all frightened by 
the number of strange faces that were gazing upf)n 
*it Suddenly it walked from the apartment, and 
hopped down the kitchen stairs, where, with the 
Utmost so/j^-froid, it passed by the favourite old 
black cat, and proceeded to establish itself upon 
the kitchen mantel-piece. 

In addition to the cat, there were children pre- 
sent, and the cook was busily engaged in preparing 
for the morrow’s bridal feast. But the strange 
visitor paid no heed to either cook or children ; 
and more astonishing still, the cat did not make 
any attempt to resent the intrusion. The children 
were, of course, delighted, and suggested that ‘ the 
oor thing was hnn^y and the next instant all 
inds of delicacies were brought forth and placed 
before the welcome guest. It eagerly partook of 
them, and after an hour or two had passed away, 
• it got so used to the inmates of the house that it 
actually ate out of their hands. 

On the following morning— the wedding-morn — 
the pigeon was missed ; and on seeking for it, it 

4 . 


was discovered standing on the steps of the door 
leading to the yard. In the yard itself there were 
three strange cats watching every movement of 
the bird, and evidently seeKing an opportunity to 
pounce upon it Here was an Uwkward dilemma, 
for though everybody was taking an interest in the 
wedding preparations, all were anxious that the 
unbidden guest should not be done to death in the 
midst of the universal joy and on {he very day itself. 
But just as the chance of the poor binl’s escape 
was becoming an impossibility in the eyes of the 
wedding-guests, the difficulty was solved in an 
unexpected and thoroughly ilovel manner. As 
the cats in question were posing themselves for 
the death-spring, the feline favourite of the house- 
hold suddenly darted forth from the kitchen 
window and dispersed the enemy, who flew howl- 
ing over the wall into the churchyard. The 
rescued guest then returned to its accustomed 
place in the kitchen, where it remained for several ' 
days after the wedding, and disappeared on the 
morning when .the bride’s mother, who had come 
from Portugal to be present at her daughter’s 
marriage, also took her departure. No trace of the 
bird was ev'er found afterwards, nor did it ever 
revisit the scene from that day to this. 

It was suggested at the time by a believer in the 
doctrine of transmigration, that the bird was really 
the spirit of the mother of the bridegroom, who 
had died in the same house about two years 
previously ; but without going so far as this, vve 
may observe that it wa.s a very remarkable and 
noteworthy occurrence ; while it should be stated 
w'ith reference to the above-mentioned theory, 
and as a curious fact, that the mother of the 
bridegroom, when on her death-bed, bad actually 
expressed her regret that she should not live to 
see his marriage, and had caused a room to be 
cleaned out and 2)repared for the rer-ejition of 
a bride, who had not then been detiuitively 
chosen ! 

Tile following lines were written on the wedding- 
morn ; 

TUL WELCOME OCEST. 

Hail, messenger of peace and love ! 

Unbidden gue.st, most ’.l eloome thou, 

Who com’st from regions far above 
To seal our niarr.agc vow. 

The form thou bearest i.s Divine, 

The chosen medium of Jlis will, 

Who turned tlie water into wine, 

And bade the seas be still. 

Thrice welcome on our weflding-moru, 

O sw'eetest harbinger of jHiaee ! 

May joy within our hearts be bom, 

And concord never cease. 

Sweet dove ! wo take thee for a sign. 

An indication bright an<l sure, 

That Heaven our souls doth now entwine, 

And that the union shall endure. 

Nearly sixteen years have passed away since 
this incident took place, and the wide ocean sepa- 
rates some of those who were pre.seut on the 
occasion. The little sketch may remind them of 
as strange a visitor as ever 'blessed a wedding with 
its presence. 
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JUDGE BATHGATE’S EXPERIENCES OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

j In our previous sketch, little was said of the mode 
I of acquiring lands in New Zealand. This being 
' a matter of importance to intending emigrants, 
I we shall go into some s])ecific details for their guid- 
I ance. In his lectures, Judge B.ithgate proceeds to 
! say that to the inestimable blessings of u fertile 
soil and a healthful climate, the settler can add the 
benefit of a simple land-law, altogether free from 
i the intricacies and technicalities with which the 
feudal Sj’stem and the skill of lawyers and con- 
veyancers have loaded tit’ s to heritable property 
in Englanil. All the jcahlic land in the colony 
■ was originally acquired by purchase from the 
: Maoris, except that which was the property of 
I the rebel tribes in the North Island, and confis- 
j cated at tlie conclmsion of the war, partially to 
i compensate, for its cost The lands in the hands 
j ot the government are termed the waste lands 
j of the Crown. They are under the general 
I administration of one of the Ministers, designated 
! the Secretary of Crown Lands, and the local 
administration of Commissioners of Crown Land.s, 
one of whom acts along with a Board in each 
of the ten land districts into which the colony 
is divided. 

There are three clas.ses of land— namely, Town 
Land, Suburban Land, and Rural Laud. The first 
two classes must be sold by public auction, the 
upset price of the town land not being less than 
L.30 an acre, and the suburban land not being less 
than L.3 per acre. The town sections are usually 
each a quarter of an acre in extent. Competition 
for corner sections or others favourably situated, 
is sometimes very keen, and frequently L.60 for a 
good section is realised. Good suburban land will 
fetch at auction from L.6 to L.30 an acre. Sub- 
urban sections are generally ten acres in ext<mt. 
The upset price of land varies in each provincial 
district. In Canterbury there has always been 
free selection at forty shillings per acre. All 
1 ^ 


good agricultural land there lias been picked up 
long ago. In Taranaki, land might be selected in 
blocks specially set apart for that purpose, at 
twenty sbillings per acre for bush land, and forty 
shillings per acre for open land. In other districts, 
twenty shillings an acre used to be the price ; but 
nowhere now, where land is open for selection, 
can land according to the Crown Lands Act (1877) 
be bought from tlie government at a less price 
than L.2 per acre. In such districts, however, 
land of any agricultural value previously pro- 
claimed open for selection has been years ago 
taken up. There are still, however, many fine 
blocks yet to be sold. 

In practice, the Land Boards now almost invari- 
ably dispose of the lands by public auction, and 
they fix the upset price, which by statute shall not 
be less than L.1 per acre, with due regard to the 
situation and quality of the land, and also to the 
fact that the value of all land has been enhanced 
by the construction of the public railways. It 
therefore happens that when first-class land is 
offered for sale, there is always a keen competi- 
tion, and from L.3 to L.IO an acre, and some- 
i times more, is given, according to position value, 
j and other circumstance.s. In Auckland, blocks 
! of land are occasionally set apart for occupation 
on the homestead system, under which a family 
of four persons may secure a farm of 200 acres, 
subject to continuous residence and certain con- 
ditions as to cultivation for five years. 

In Otago and elsewhere, blocks of land are 
proclaimed from time to time open for sale on 
deferred payments. The price is L.3 per acre, 
payable in ten years by half-yearly instal- 
ments, without interest Good sections are sure 
to have more applications than one made for 
them, and the conse<[uence is, that the land is put 
up to auction, tlie bidding being limited to the 
applicants. In this way the upset price is some- 
times materially increased. Indeed it may be 
said that the cheap prices for land current in early 
times are altogether past. But it may be added 
that present prices are by no means commensurate 
with the oroductivc value of the land when in the 

' ^ 
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hands of those who have means and skill to work 
it properly. 

The only other mode of acquiring land is by 
imrchase i&om« private owners, many of whom 
having tfaeir land at a nominal rate in 

to dispose of their farms 
and realise their proflk Some 
oT large tracts of country selected in early 
are finding it to their advantage to snbdi- 
their estates into small farms and sell them. 
There have been numerous transactions where 
prices varying from L.5 to L.30 an acre have been 
recently paid for sections of land. It must not be 
imagined that these prices have attained to their 
maximum. 

Judge Bathgate says very truly that in every 
prosperous country, land, of whatever kind, is 
always increasing in value. New Zealand has 
been no exception to this rule. In many instances, 
land in the cities has acquired a fabulous value. 
Sixteen thousand pounds have been refused for a 
quarter of an acre in Dunedin, which cost thirty 
years ago L.12, lOs, Similar values prevail in 
Christchurch and Wellington. In some parts of 
the latter city they are even exceeded. These 
prices are not fanciful. As a rule, wlienever land 
is all taken up, then the value rises with the 
demand, which constantly increases in a young 
and progressive country. Although high prices 
have been paid for urban land, sometimes as 
much as L.200 for the foot of frontage, there is 
no reason to believe that the maximum has 
been attained. First-class agricultural land, as 
that of New Zealand is proved to be, fenced 
and improved, and conveniently situated, must 
be regarded as low in price estimated at L.20 
an acre, L.3 per acre per annum of clear 
profit from the proper cultivation of such land 
is under the average. We are informed of 
an instance of a settler purchasing 200 acres 
improved land at L.15 an acre, and clearing his 
whole purchase price from his first crop. But 
taking the low average mentioned, it is highl\' 
improbable that good land will remain at its 
present value. As society progresses in popula- 
tion and wealth, and as new branches of indu.stry 
develop and prosper, so will the value of laud 
6tea<iily increase. As has been well observed, 
land is the natural deposit bank into which all 
the savings of the community gravitate. Every 
improvement of a public nature in the way of 
harbours, roads, and railways, goes to add to its 
value without effort on the part of the owner. 
There is every reason to expect that land in New 
Zealand will touch a far higher price than has yet 
been dreamt of. There is a speciality in the land 
which ought not to be overlooked — the area is 
limited in extent. There is no boundless back 
country such as exists in the neighbouring colonies 
or in North America. IJo part of New Zealand 
is alwve 100 miles from the sea-board, in the 
Middle Island 75 j and when the Crown shall 
have parted with the last acre of its waste lands, 


then the value of freehold tliroughout (he colony 
will rise with a bound, to an amoun: to which 
it is difficult to assign a limit. 

A number of particulars are presented explain- 
ing methods of buying land* from public com- 
panies, by paying instalment* annnaliy over a 
period of ten to twenty years. It Is slated that 
those who acquire land in this xfiaimer often do 
well, which we do not dispnt^. We only suggest 
a* a precaution, that the purchase of land hy 
postponed payments is very much in the nature 
of a mortgage, and to be avouied if at all possible* 
The commendable method of acquisition in New 
Zealand, as elsewhere is to go into the market 
with ready-money, and to buy only as far as 
means at disposal will admit. On no account 
should land be bought with borrowed money. 
Interest on loans is high in the colony, and it 
may with truth be averred that borrowing is only 
the beginning of ruin. Some sad cases of disaster 
from this cause could, we understand, be offered. 
A small capitjvl judiciously laid out will go farther 
ill the colony than in the home country. It is not 
necessary for a farmer to keep up a large staff of 
men aud horses. Farmers, if they please, can get 
their operation* carried on by contract Many of 
the settlers lay themselves out for this business ; 
which resembles that prevailing in some of the 
vast arable plains in the United States, where con- 
tractors with a large staff of men, horses, and 
machinery will undertake to plough, sow, and 
harrow the land, reap and thrash the crop, send 
it to market, and pay the amount less the expenses 
incurred. This is what may be called doing busi- 
ness on a great scale. It is the latest development 
of economic science in connection w'ith agriculture, 
and meixnwhile leaves the costly old-fashioned 
practices iiniueasnrably behind. 

We ascert.ain from the lectures before us that 
almost all the early settlers in New Zealand have 
done well, notwithstanding the difficulties that had 
to bo encountered, lie cites as an example the 
case of a shepherd from Boxlnirghshirc, who 
arrived with his xvife and eight children in 1860. 
Finding that the best land about Dunedin had 
been taken up, he visited Southland. There he 
bought sixty acres at L.2 per acre. Struggling 
manfully, he made money by selling his butter 
and egg.s at the high prices current in consequence 
of the rush of the gold-miners. He was not one 
of your thriftless wretches who spend as fast a» 
they make. Soon, out of his savings, he bought 
an lulditional sixty acres at L.2, 6s. per acre, and 
continued to make purchases though lands were 
rising in price. He and his sons, who are settled 
near him, now possess 2628 acres of freehold, worth 
at least L.25,000. This man is a type of many of 
the Scotch settlers. The last time he was heard of 
he had thirty cows, and was famed as a breeder of 
stock. His beef and mutton command the highest 
prices in the market. Had he remained in Scot- 
land, he would still have been living in a mean 
cottage among the hills as a servant to a store- 
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farmer. By hia enterprise and industry, along 
with professional skill, he is now a wealthy landed 
gentleman, v. ith sons rising to distinction. 

Judge Bat ligate speaks hopefully of New Zea- 
land as a field of emigration for farm-servants 
and othera willing to work for wages. There is 
a steady di;mand for the able-bodied men and 
women who wish to get on in the world. He 
says it has bee» gratifying to notice .the prosperous 
career of many of these immigrants, who had 
arrived friendless j to see how soon their children 
were able to add materially to the family income ;• 
and to observe how often it happened that those 
who began colonial life as hired servants speedily 
became masters, giving employment to others. 
Ordinary labouring-men work eight hours a day, 
have plenty of the best to eat, plenty to do, with 
an agreeable sprinkling of holidays, and receive 
eight shillings a day as wages. A siiigle man can 
board luxuriously for eighteen shillings a week ; 
and if he be sober, and industrious, and blessed 
with health, he cannot fail in a short time to 
realise a few hundred pounds. One of the leading 
grocers in Dunedin, a man of substance, came out 
to the colony a few years ago, and immediately 
engaged himself as a farm-servant at L.50 yearly 
with board. Having a good stock of clothes, his 
whole expenditure during his first year amounted 
to one shilling. This left him L.49, lOs. as a nest- 
egg ; continuing to save, ho improved his circuin- 
Ptances, and now with a flourishing business is 
independent. 

Female domestic servants, if well trained, get 
high wages, from L.3() to L.r)0 a year, and with 
great ease can save a heap of money. The cook in 
our hoTvseliold, says Mr Bathgate, went home to 
Scotland as a saloon passenger last year to see her 
mother, and the oUl haunhs which .she treasured in 
rciuemhrance. In oni^ r«spect the long journey 
was not successful, ‘.'ia; arrived in November, 
and never saw t he land near the home of her 
youth. It was covered with snow. Her patience 
being e.xhaiv fed, .she retuniod to New Zealand, 
after spending three monllis in Britain, intensely 
dissatisfied with her nativ’C climate. Her trip 
must have cost her L.lO(), but .she thought nothing 
of it. Young women of this cla.ss may get married 
if they plea.se ; but colonial marriages are some- 
times too Inistily entered into. There is one 
comfort for any young woman who has the nii.s- 
fortune to be de.serteil by a profligate husband. 
Pi ot(!cted by law, she has no diHicully in gaining 
a respectable livelihood by her own exertions. A 
sense of this reitders wives more independent than 
a similar class at home. 

All circumstances combine to render New Zea- 
land a suitable field for the exertions of capitalists 
largo and small, besides those who depend on 
hand-labour. The younger sons of landed gentle- 
men who are unable or unwilling to undergo 
competitive examinations for employment under 
the Crown, and who might dislike following .any 
mercantile pursuit in tne homo country, would 
here find scope for their latent energies, provided 
they laid aside notions of gentility, and went 
earnestly to work as assistants in the first 
place to store-farmers. The young men of this 
class, we imderstand, who emigrate to the colony, 
too frequently break down from seU'-indulgent 
habits, and have to be shipped home to their 
friends. Others among them, however, shew an 


extreme anxiety to overcome early difScultiea, and 
consequently, as they deserve, rise to fortune. 
We have been told of one of these youths, 
who, though brought up in elegant style at home, 
gave himself up thoroughly to his duties os a 
stock-keeper in the colony, and is esteemed for 
hie good behaviour. As an evidence that h* 
accommodated himself to hie new position, he on» 
day stated to m old acquaintaiuce whom he had 
fallen in with, that ‘ he -could now kill a ehe^* 
That young fellow will InevitisaWy get on. w« 
do not doubt that in lees than twenf^ years hence 
he will be an esteemed and wealthy man. How 
much more creditable is bis behavioxur than that 
of the pampered young ne’errdo-wecls who lounge 
away existence, sponging on parents, perhaps con- 
suming their means at the bars of restanranti^ at 
at those still more dangerous resorts, the gambling- 
tables in club-houses ! 

Enough has been said to shew that New Zealand 
has much to recommend it as a field for emigra- 
tion for different classes. The way is long ; but a 
few weeks more or less is not of much consequence 
when the change has to be for life. There is,' at 
all events, the pleasing prospect of landing in a 
country which in many respects resembles that 
which is left, and which to a fine climate enjoys 
the blessings of a peaceful government under the 
beneficent sway of Queen Victoria. Wherefore, 
emigration in this case seems only like a transfer 
from one part of the home country to another. 
Wlien the work of Judge Bathgate, now preparing 
for publication, shall be issued at no distant date, 

■ much additional information may be obtained on 
! the subject we have but imperfectly treated. 
Notice of the publication will be given in these 
pages. W. C. 

P.S.— Since the foregoing was written, we have 
seen by the newspapers that in several parts of 
England, attention has begun to be drawn towards 
New Zealand as a fitting field for emigration by 
fanners su tiering from the agricultural depression 
i that now unfortunately afflicts the country. We 
j copy the following from the Timet (October 21) 
i as exemplifying this newly awakened interest : ‘A 
j correspoiulent writes : “ A remarkable movement 
I is in progress in Lincolnshire. Over five hundred 
: farmers and landow-ners, who occupy or own in 
1 the aggregate considerably more thaii one hundred 
i thousand acres, have signed a requisition to two 
j gentlemen, requesting them to proceed to New 
1 Zealand, in order that, after personal inspection, 
i they may report upon the colony ^ a field for 
i emigration for farmers ])osscssed of means and 
^ capitalists, with special reference to such as have 
I had experience of farming iu Jiincolushire. The 
^ ^’’entleiuen whose, services have thus been requested 
i are Mr Grant, of Healing, near Grimsby, and Mr 
' Foster, from the neighbourhood of Louth. Both 
arc practical farmers. They sad to-morrow in the 
steamship Norfolk for [Melbourne, and propose to 
spend several mouths in New Zealand, returning 
to England in the course of next summer. Should 
their report be favourable, there will probably be 
a consiilerable exodus of emigrants of a superior 
class to New Zealand, especially from Lincoln- 

The only remark we would make on. the above, 
is to say that it is almost a pity the farmers of 
Lincolnshire should have incurred the expense, 
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trouble, and delay incidental to sending a mission 
of inquiry to New Zealand. Here is Judge 
Bathgate just returned on a leave of absence, after 
an experience of sixteen years in the colony, full 
of the information required, which he is not only 
able but aa^inus to impart T6 save time, the 
|»st of farmers or others con- 

emigration can do, is at once to com- 
Judge Bathgate. His present 
adibsM is ^Peebles.’ w. c. 

: T HE OUBLIETTK 

PART UL — THREE YEARS APTBa 

A PAIR morning sun was shining on Touraine. 
It glittered in myriad sparkles upon the' dancing 
Loire, brightened the distant turrets of Sainte 
Maiguerite, and lit up even the sombre walls of 
Plessis les Tours. In the breeze there was fresh- 
ness, and the mingled scent of roses and hawthorn, 
as it swept across the green fields where the lark 
carolled over its nest. There were merry voices 
everywhere. The market-women, in their pictu- 
resque attire, chattered gaily with the soldiers 
lounging at the gates of Plessis, which now stood 
open all day long. It seemed that a something of 
gloom and depression was lifted from the place — a 
Bometliiiig of terror gone. And the change dis- 
cernible in Plessis was the change which had 
resuscitated France throughout its length and 
breadth. Crushed so helplessly under the iron 
heel of a tyrant, it rose in renewed beauty at the 
beck of a gentler master ; for Louis XL was gone 
to his rest with all his sins uj»oa his head, and his 
son Charles reigned in his stead. 

One of the first acts of the new king had been 
to open the prison doors of those captives whom 
Louis had left alive, and to seek by kindly com- 
pensation to atone for the cruelties practised by 
nis predecessor. He invited back also tiiose nobles 
who by timely flight had put the sea between | 
' them and their oppressor. And in a short time 
the court at Paris was gay agulu with the beauty 
and chivalry of old France. 

On this sunshiny morning, a man standing 
upon the ramparts of Plessis, leaned against a 
corbel and gazed listlessly, sometimes at the 
distant river with its barges, sometimes at the 
pigeons circling fantastically over his head, their 
snowy plumage shewing clear and white against 
the intense blue sky. He is worn-looking, stern, 
and gray, A roan aged apparently more by some 
terrible sorrow than by years, a man to whom 
smiles are an infrequent visitor. We have seen 
him before. It is M. Lamarque, still governor of 
Plessis les Tours. And few mention his name 
without a sigh of condolence and pity. His people j 
stand aside respectfully when he passes, the father 
of lost Leouie Lamarque ! 

It is becoming an old story now — ^how that one 
summer evening three years ago she rode away 
with her attemlant Silvain to visit the convent of 
Sainte Marguerite, and from that ride returned no 
more. f?he had never reached the convent. The 
eyes that watched her cross the drawbridge were 
the last that had beheld her. Days, weeks, 
months went by, and brought no clue to her 
strange disappearance. L(5onie, Haroun the well- 
known black horse, Silvain, all vanished as if 


obliterated from the face of the earth, and loft no 
sign. 

Frantic at his loss, the father appeal d for aid 
to Louis, who condescending to intere- 1 himself 
for his faithful servant, caused strict inquiry to be 
made ; but without avail. And then a nimour 
crept about— as rumours will, one knows not how— 
that Gustave Chapellier, ordered with his troop 
to a distant part of the country, ''had not gone 
alone, but that with Mm went a veiled 'and 
I masked woman ; further, that that woman was 
L^onie Lamarque. We know at least that was 
not true ; and Gustave, summoned to Paris, denied 
sorrowfully and indignantly the vile assertion. 
The story of Ms honourable love, related by 
himself to Louis, convinced even that sceptical 
monarch that Gustave was evidently innocent. 

The blow struck down the unhappy mother. 
Loss, mj'stery, and disgrace did speedy work ; and 
the governor has been wifeless and childless for 
two years when we meet him again. He thinks of 
all this as he stands there, a lonely weary man, 
and the look of stern suffering deepens on his face. 
So absorbed is he in these reflections, that he does 
not notice the arrival of a horseman by the Paris 
road. Summoned before long to receive a visitor, 
M.. Lamarque descends slowly the winding stair, 
and enters with his now habitual gravity the 
strangers’ lodge. A fair ypung man was there, 
stately and noble-lookiug, at the sight of whoso. 
deep blue eyes a cold thrill shot t(t the heart of 
M, Lamarque ; and at the soimd of whose gay | 
voice, the govcnior stepped back as though he i 
would liave fled, his cheeks puling and his breath 
deserting him. | 

‘ Welcome, old friend, at last ! ’ cried the 
stranger, coming forward eagerly, and c.\.ttnding 
botli hauils in cordial fashion. i 

Taking no heed of the j'rolfered bands, M. 
Lamarque still gazed — a man turned to stone. i 

‘ Speak to me, commandant, for the love of all 
the saints ; don’t stand and glare at me like that, as 
if I were a ghost.’ < 

A ghost indeed I to the horror-stricken 
governor. I 

‘All,’ continued the otlier, * I suppo-se that I ; 
ilon’l deserve to be noticed afte r my ingratitiulu in 
remaining silent so long ;. biit come, forgive and | 
forget iny siu.s. I have coiuc back, you see ; won’t , 
I you say a w'ord of kindly greeting to your old j 
friend, Claude d’Estrelles /’ 

‘ But,’ gasped at last the, governor, ‘ you aro 
dead, M. le Marquis ; you must be dead ! ’ 

‘ Dead ! not 1, faith of a gentleman ! Although 
certainly I should liave been very speedily had I 
remained much longer in that cheerful hole of 
yonrs in the northern tower. But thanks to love 
and luck, that demon of a Louis was outwitted, as 
of course you very soon found out. Come, M. 
Lamarque,’ continued the Marquis, laughing, ‘ sit 
down and have it all out fairly. First, you shall 
give me the history of my decease, which you so 
oddly insist upon ; and then 1 11 give you the 
history of my escape, which I certainly insist 
upon.' 

The governor sank mechanically into a chair, 
passing hi.s hand across his brow, as though to 
clear away the mist from his brain and eyes. But 
it was all real. There before him sat the smiling 
Claude d’Estrelles, twisting his sunny moustache. 

‘ Come, commandant, begin ! ’ 
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‘ It was i:pon the 10th of June, M. le Marquis, 
thi’ee years ;i<to ’ 

* I have reason to remember it,’ broke in the 
young mau joyfully — ‘ the day of my deliver- 
ance.’ 

The governor heaved a sigh of perplexity. * On 
that day I received a special envoy from the king, 
bearing your death-warrant - 
‘ Kind attention on his part, very ! ’ 

‘You were decreed to die that night by — the 
oubliette. I had no choice but to obey, terrible 
as obedience w^ Grieving for you more than 
you can comprehend, M. le Marquis, I visited 
you that evening, and quietly opening your cell- 
door, I gave you a farewell look and prayer, for 
you were sleeping peacefully, and never stirred.’ 

Claude smiles oddly to himself. 

‘ At midnight the emissaries of Louis did their 
work, and it was sure. They heard the crash of 
the falling pallet upon which you lay, and — 

‘ Apparently the days of miracles are not past,’ 
says Claude, laughing • ‘ for here I am sure enough, 
and none the worse ! Remarkable ; isn’t it ? ’ 

M. Lainarque does not know what to make of 
1 this young man, who, risen up from the dead, 
j treats with so much levity a story which, as 
I regards the governor himself, has helped to whiten 
} his hair and sadden his life. 

i ‘You astonish and bewilder me, Monsieur le 
I Mimpiis. ITour Jesting wonls are incompreben- j 
Bible to me.’ 

‘ Ah ! forgive me,’ says the Marfjuis ; ‘ ray own 
heart is lighter to-day than it has been for many 
a weary mouth. I have come back to confess rny 
sins and be absolved. My greatest creditor has 
already remitted iny debt ; you can’t womler that 
with a glad face I seek her father and ask him to 
' recedve and welcome me. For it is against her’ — 

: his voice changes /><. , that I have sinned so 
' grievously by ir v thoughtless silence and neglect.’ 

! One aliusion in Claude’s speech has altered the ! 
i expression pf M. Laniarqiui’s countenance from 
j amazement to distress. What has this man to 
I Bay of Lconie, the very thought of whom evokes 
j a miserable memory in her father’s heart, and sets 
the llood-tide of his troubles free 1 The governor 
sighs w'earily, and leaning his head upon his 
hands, says ; ‘ Tell me what you wdll, Monsieur le 
Marijuis, and pardon my strange manner to you. 

I am confused. There are things you do not 
know. Pray speak. I listen.’ 

And so Claude, in his gay bright fashion, tells 
the story of his escape. 

It was, after all, like many great strokes of 
genius, simple enough. The greate.st difficulty 
wiis surmounted when Leonie discovered the 
secret way. Ladies in 1482 wore a curious riding 
costume, a sort of cloak or domino with a hood, 
and a black velvet mask. The mask had become 
an institution among tbe noble dames of Paris, 
ostensibly to preserv'e their complexions from the 
sun, and their faces from the irude looks of too 
inquisitive gallants, but in reality because it lent 
itself so conveniently to the service of intrigne. 
Like other fashions, it travelled speedily into the 
provinces, and soon became the recognised append- 
age of a lady either on horseback or in a litter. 

' Therefore, disguised in Leonie’s apparel, with 
shorn locks, and attended by the faithful Silvuiu, 
Claude left Plessis les 'Pours on thai. memorable 
loth 6f June. Still weak from his long imprison- 


ment, how his heart beat with feverish pulsations 
as he mounted Haroun, knowing that at any 
moment he might be stopped and spoken to, even 
by the governor himself.' There was a trifling 
delay at the gmat gate, a delay made on purpose 
by the clever Silvain to avert suspicion, but a 
delay wMc^ made the Marquis’s heart throb more 
wildly* and his pale lace flash bsmeath his hood. 

Discovered 1 — ^now ! ifhea life and freedom 
were so near! At the thpai^ti Claude’s hand 
had clutched more fiercely tifcie bri^e-rein^ while 
his teeth closed upon his white lip until it bled. 
But the drawbri^e was lowered j they passed 
quietlv over, and once out of sight, the young 
man thanked passionately Gk>d and his love. 

Later on, L(Sonie, after placing in Claude’s cell 
a lay-figure so arranged in his poor garb as to 
cheat a cursory inspection, passed out of Plessis in 
the attire of Mother Angelique, trusting to (what 
really happened) the impunity afforded by the 
w'ell-known dress. No one dreamed of staying or 
interfering with her. It never entered the portePs 
mind to a.sk himself the question when she had 
come in, or indeed, to think anything about it. 

‘ It was Mother Angelique. Voild, tout ! A 
simple matter.’ And as it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the success of Claude’s venture that Leonie 
should disappear, she threw herself upon the 
kindly mercy of the Abbess of Sainte Marguerite, 
who kept the secret faithfully, even for lier own 
sake. It was an ugly affair to meddle with any 
of Louis XI. ’s little arraugemeuts. 

So free of Plessis’ grim walls, by devious paths 
tbe Marquis and Silvain travelled on, avoiding all 
encounters with other people, resting by day in tbe 
thick woods, and riding cautiously by night, until 
they reached at length the Chateau d’Estrelles, 
where its lord was received as one risen from the 
dead. The Lady Renee bad long ago taken refuge 
in’-'a convent, to escape tbe persecutions of Louis 
and Tristran, but not as a profc.ssed inmate, and tbe 
brother and sister soon met again. Faithful servants 
kei)t their secret. Naturally, there was no search 
made for the Marquis, believed by those in power 
to be buried in the .silent vaults of Plessis ; and soon 
gold smootbed their way to England, where they 
awaited better days. New friends gathered round 
him, new pleasures opened before him. Youth 
and wealth lind small leisure fin* sad retrospec- 
tion, and so for a while the memory of past 
horrors grew dim in the excitement of other 
interests that surrounded him. But with all this, 
as time passed on, the Marquis of Clair-maraia 
became a restless man. Fair faces smiled on him 
and they delighted him not. The witchery of 
bright eyes fiided beside the steady gleam of those 
which haunted him always now — the far-away 
Leonie Lamarqnc, become at last, and surely, the 
one woman in tlie world to him ! 

When she came, a heavenly vision, into his 
wretched dungeon, proffering lite and liberty, 
Claude caught at them as a drowning man catches 
naturally at a plank, unheeding for the moment 
that the salvation of himself mey mean the 
destruction of another. But to do him justice 
in this matter, he imagined really that her risk 
was nothing. Louis would forgive a woman, the , 
only child of his faithful coiumauclaut, to whom 
no blame could attach. And in the convent of 
Sainte Marguerite, Leonie would fixrd a safe and 
happy refuge until events took a more favourable 
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tmxu Yes, that was lb, Th« evil of the day 
tided safely over, CbudeVi smid was sot of tlmt 
calibre 'irhioh takes ssdue thought for the 
morrow; 

Why thea, should he latterly dream of her so 
often, and wake with a heavy heart, whose craving 
nothing satisfied 7 

And now we hare to state a fact, unpleasant but 
tro^ a fact that Monsieur d’Estrelles would have 
been aehamed and sorry to confess lightly, even to 
hiiuself. 

In this game of hearts between the Marnnis 
and the governor's daughter, the stakes, alas ! had 
not been equal ; and the heaviest — more the pity 
—lay with Lt^onie. A Frenchman of bis time, 
readier with his jest and sword than steadfast in 
his easily excited fancies, Claude was more to 
Leonie than Ldonie as yet had been to Claude. 

The love-making, commenced in sheer thought- 
lessness, to while away the dreary hours of confine- 
ment in Plessis, had deepened, it is true, into a 
nobler feeling on his part wlien the girl’s faithful 
devotion won a way to him and opened his prison 
doors. But even then it was little beyond a 
grateful sentiinent, a passing enthusiasm of admi- 
xaiion, that fell miserably short of the deep-rooted, 
abiding love which alone is worthy of its name. 
As regarded such, Claude’s soul was still in outer 
darkness and asleep, when he went forth a free 
man again. 

It was only distance and memory and remorse 
that awoke it at last in its real honest strength, 
when everything else, tried in the balance, was 
found wanting. He took his resolve. 

As his acknowledged, honoured wife, her lo\nng 
devotion, which he recalled with shame, should be 
rewarded, and his thoughtless ingratitude atoned 
for. Charles was king in his father’s stead. Claude 
and Il^u6e were safe, and they returned to tlieir 
ancient home. The Marquis speedily found that 
Mademoiselle Lamarque’s mysterious disappear- 
ance had never yet been accounted lor ; she wa-. 
fitill lost to the woild of I’lcssis, and then he 
knew where to look for her. 

When the death of Louis XI. cleared the social 
atmo^here of France, one might have expected 
that Leoiiie would have returned to her father’s 
house, and so far elucidated matters ; but in truth 
she dared not. Convents are jiretty much au 
eourant with all that passes in the outer woild, 
and Mademoiselle l^amarque knew that her flight 
had brought her mother to the grave, and duik- 
ened her father's life with a soirow that made 
him a man of note upon the tongues of gossips. 
How, if she shewed nerself now, w'ould he be 
likely to receive this erring daughter, the giil 
who for her lover had not scrujiled to sacrifice 
her nearest ones t No ; Lfiouie Laraarque had 
made her choice, obeying the command that bids 
a woman leave ‘ father and mother ; ’ and grieving 
alone, she ‘dreed her weird' in Sainte Marguerite's, 
looking for him who, month after month so 
•wearily expected, came not. 

In utter silence the governor of Plessis hqard 
Claude’s disclosures ; and when the latter ceased to 
speak, M. Lamarque raised his head slowly, and 
looking straight before him, with a curiously set and 
pale face, said; ‘And Mauemoiselle Lamarque — 
where tfien is she ?' His voice had a strange, far- 
away utOund, ae though, while his words ad^essed 


themselves to the listener beside him, his soul 
itsdlf bold commune with distant thin^ away 
beyond the world around him. For answer, 
Claude d’EstrelU's rose quickly with an expression 
upon his face that would have been called ‘ nervous’ 
in anybody but himself, and opened the door. 

Two figures come in. One of them, in a nun's 
garb, is the Abbess of Sainte Marguerite. She 
draws forward a white-faced, trembling woman, 
who, silent also, sinks down at the feet of M. 
Lamarque. But speechless, she looks at him, and 
stretches out her hands appealingly. 

With a start and gesture of wrathful aversion, 
the governor wards her off. There is neither 
mercy nor pity in his ej es. 

. ‘Who is this ?’ he asks, stepping back. ‘What 
means this farce?’ 

She shivers at the unrelenting voice. 

‘ Oh ! my lather, it is your daughter — your 
Leonie ! ’ 

‘I have no daughter! She loft me to sorrow 
and disgrace three years ago. Since then, I have 
seen her mother die, calling vainly for her lost 
child — tlie child that never ansivered —that made 
no sign ! —Is it you, Madame and his voice took 
a fiercely scornful rmg — ‘ that tell mo you are my 
daughter ? —Go ! ' 

The Marquis stoops quickly and raises the 
sliiinking figure, holding it loviiiglv in Ins aims 
j while he wlnspers words of courat'e, and tries to 
I soothe the fnghUutd girl. The Ahliess puts her 
hand entreatingly uixm &L Lainnrquo. 

‘My sou! beiuenilul! Oui Li on u- has sinned, 
as many a loving woman has &iuiu>d heioie her. 
1 do not extenuate her fanll. I cannot wonder at 
your righteous niu'er ; but her own heart ha-, been 
for many long eonow'ful days, and will he, Us own 
punishment. Forgive u btiicken, not a hardened 
woman. Leave vengeance to whom vengeance 
belongs ! ’ 

‘ Alaripiis (le Clair-maiais ’ ’ 

Staitled by the tone, Claude look# up boldly. 
M. Lamarque doe-i not approa' h or tuiii hia 
upon Leonie, but ne frouta Claude with a stein, 
white fa(e. 

‘ Have I understood aright F it yon are willing 
to marry this — one, lunn'd Lf'orue Lamaique ?’ 

‘ Willing ! ’ The Muteun’s \oice takes a tone «1 
passionate tenderness, ‘ho willing, ihat I ho[>o to 
atone with my wdioie life fur the boiiows of my 
poor lo\e heie. Heaven foigivc me lor being the 
cause* of them ! ’ 

‘That is well’ 

‘ It is only your consent we ask now', Monbienr 
Lamarque.’ 

‘ It is easily giv(*n. — I pray you, ladies, and you, 
sir, to excuse me for a brief period. Have the 
goodness to await me here.' 

And w'alkmg with erecU'd head but lagging 
steps, like a man in a trauce, the governor goes 
out. Leonie leans on Claude's shoulder ; her tears 
fall drearily. The fcW’oet-faced Abbess tells her 
beads rapidly, and thanks our Blessed Lady that 
she has quitted a world where such teirible 
sorrows and passions have sway. The Marquis, 
to tell the truth, looks rather savage. He had not 
exactly reckoned upon the present perlonuance. 
Things do not appear to be arranging theuiselvea 
pleasarftly. He gnaws his moustache. 

The governor re-enters. Still haughty and cold, 
he requests them to follow him, and he leads the 
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way to the old chspd. It is partly filled lidth a 
crowd of retainers, new servants who have come 
in with the new regime, strangers who know not 
li4onie Lamarque ; and they stare cariotuly at the 
chief actors in this strange and sudden wedding 
to which they are bidden as witnesses. The altar 
is ablaze with light L4onie remembers with a 
curions wonder^ her midnight search and what she 
found there three years ago, a finding of which the 
result is — this ! Ayaiting them is a w'hite-haired 
priest, who Mzes pityingly upon the pale bride 
whom the abbess loads to him. It seems but a 
wild weird dreaui after all ; an unreal phantasm 
to tho three personages of our drama, when the 
words arc spoken which alter so strangely the 
lives of those, long separated, who meet again to- 
day in Plessis les Tours, and Father Laurent, with 
solemn exhortation, joins the hands of Claude 
d’EstrcUes and Loonio Lamarque. 

It is not a very long ceremony ; man'iages 
and divorces were equally short affairs in those 
convenient days, and when it is over, all the 
assistants, previously warned, de,part. 

The Abbess sinks upon her knees before the 
high-altnr. There has been no sign of any 
relenting in the father who, still and cold, gave 
just now his onct'-loved child into the keeping of 
the man for whom she Itas suffered so much. As 
a stranger doing a duty, he has done it. There 
are some wounds that rouse the gentlest nature 
into cruel retaliation, and the governor’s heart has 
been ‘-tabbed by the hand he loved best 

Following a sign that ho makes them, Claude 
and Leonie find themselves standing with him 
before a monumental stone, let into the wall. One 
glance, is enough. Leonie turns to Claude, covering 
her face. M. Ijamarque speaks with chilling dis- 
tinctness : ‘ Marquis de Clair-marais, take your 
wife. What such a d i Jiter may be as a wdfe, I 
know not That is your affair, not mine. A 
memory of the ucad lises np between me and this 
woman. — Madame dEstrelles, your duty .awaits 
you.— Sir, I pray you to excuse me ; 1 would be 
alone.’ 

He turns away and sinks wearily upon a jyrie- 
dieii before tbe tomb. 

‘ Claude, Claude ! Uc casts me off. Ah ! heaven 
help me ! ’ 

It .s a bitter cry, and the Marqni.Vs arm tightens 
round his sad young wile as ho tries to lead her 
away. ‘ Come ! ’ he says. 

There is iniiieriousiicss as well as love in the 
tone, lie is all she lias now. She obeys him 
with lingering and faltering steps. 

Tiiey reach the door. She stops, and turns to 
look again at the solitary bowoil figure that li'ans 
upon the chair. Its desolation and forlormiess 
strike to her heart. 

‘No, Claude ; not like this ! — not like this !’ 

She speaks in a fierce whisper, and breaks from 
him. In another moment she is on her knees 
b^ide that silent figure. 

‘ Ob, my father — bless your child ! ’ 

Even so came the voice of Esau upon the eats of 
Isaac. He starts and shivers at the sound. 

lie pulls out his hand to wave her away. She 
holds it fast — 80 fast that he cannot withdraw, or 
prevent her lips from resting upon it. 

Claude has drawn near. 

The Abbess stays her prayer to watch ; then 
•watching, prays again. I 


* S«e haw, wry father. You loved mj .mother. 
Wm there never a time when, if terrible need had 
been, you would have done for her what X did for 
toy love f She sees all things dearly now-^-ehe, 
whom X have most sinned against ; and as I was 
dear to her on earth, she has forgiven me now. I 
j know it 1 oh, 1 know it ! My father, will you he 
less merciful 1 — 0 mother ! speak to his heart for 
me H 

The pitiful, despairing voice rings out wildly 
through the cl^pcl. There is a moment’s silence. 
Then M. Lamarque stands up. There are tears too 
upon his sunken cheeks. And be looks at the 
memorial stone as he stretches out his bauds over 
the head of his trembling daughter. 

‘ For the sake of my dead love, and as she would 
bid me do — I forgive and bless her child, tho child 
who bears her name,— Claude, Leonie, go in 
peace ! ’ 

And 80 those who had ‘come out of great 
tribulation,’ sailed into a pleasant haven at last. 
And this romance of Plessis les Tours was told 
over and over again to generation after generation 
who stood admiringly before the picture of L6onie, 
sixteenth Marchioness of Clair-marais, and read 
beneath it that she w'as ‘Belle danie, vertueuse, 
et de loyautu trea-rare.’ That was Claude’s doing. 

THE POMPEII COMMEMOEATION. 
‘There has occurred this year,’ writes a Naples 
correspondent, ‘ a very remarkable and interesting 
event at Pompeii. On the 24th August 79, the 
great eruption of Vesuvius destroyed the city; and 
eighteen hundred years afterwards, that catas- 
trophe has been commemorated under circum- 
stances which will make Thursday 24lh September 
1879 a day to be recorded and remembered. Tho 
guardiaaiship of the ruined city is in the hands 
of the Italian government, who have shewn an 
excellent spirit in celebrating in a becoming 
manner an occnireiice of such historic importance. 
Special cards of invitation were issued ; and not 
less than twelve thousand persons availed them- 
.selves of an opjiortunity of not only noting the 
progress which has been made in excavating the 
ruins and bringing fresh art wonders to light, but 
of hearing an authentic account of what has been 
done at the works from the bps of tho Engineer 
Director. 

‘ Those privileged persons found themselves on 
that day not only on the site of tbe city, disinterred 
from its silent tomb, but walking about its streets 
and exploring its houses, vivid with almost uu- 
diiamed hues, “In its Forum were to be seen, when 
the city was first discovered (1750 A.D.), the half- 
finished columns as left by the workmen’s hands ; 
in its gardens the sacrificial tripod ; in its halls the 
chest of treasure ; in its baths the strigil ; in its 
theatres the counters of admission ; in its saloons 
the furniture and the lamp ; in its triclinia the 
fragments of the last feast; in its cubicula the 
perfumes aud the rouge of faded beauty ; and 
everywhere the bones aud skeletons of those 
who once moved the ’springs of that minute yet 
gorgeous machine of luxury and of life.’* Thus 
wrote Bulwer in his Lati Days of Pompdi. 
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*1 nevist ym mmt/tmtk with tiie valae of these 
wtiapas thAQ X wifts on tine day of the oommemon* 
l&m. laki 12i6 Amsitm. Aitist who> when asked 
what guide Ee took witti, him to Scotland, replied, 
"Sit Waltear 8eott;* so X took Bnlwer with me 
to Pompeii 

‘But to tetum to Thursday the 24th Sep- 
temhet. Shortly before ten o’clock in the morning, 
the Mads leading to Pompeii were crowded with 
carriages ; and the trains from Naples and else- 
where brought thousands. The principal entrance 
was by the Hotel Diomede, and thence by the 
gate at the western end of the Via Marina 
to the Basilica, where a tribune was erected, from 
which the Chief Engineer read an address, in the 
presence of men distinguished in position, in art, 
and science. There was to be seen the illustrious 
Commendatore Fiorelli, who for several years has 
superintended in a regular and methodical manner 
the excavations, and to whom we arc indebted for 
the institution of a Museum and Library at 
Pompeii ; for the dwelling-house erected for the 
students, which is entirely maintained at the cost 
of the government ; and for several other practical 
and valuable administrative improvements. The 
great size of the Basilica, an oblong building two 
hundred and twenty feet long and eighty-two feet 
broad, prevented the learned Engineer from being 
distinctly heard ; but the address was printed, 
and a few copies distributed. Then came forward 
Signor Quintino Quaneiale, Academia) Socius ; and 
Signor Antonio Mirabilli, also Actidemim Socius, 
Professor of Latin, who in sonorous voices recited 
verses in Latin applicable to the occasion. 

‘ As soon as the verses had been recited, the Basi- 
lica was emptied of the vast numbers which occu- 
pied it during the proceedings, and the Engineer 
accompanied by other Pompeian officials, proceeded 
to escort a group of the visitors through the 
Forum, through the Strada di Augustali to the 
■Region and Island where the new excavations 
have been made. 

‘ The city is divided by Fiorelli into nine 
Begious or quarters, which are subdivided into 
Islands, or what will be better understood by a 
block of houses bounded by four streets. Region 
IX,, Insula V. and VI., was then examined, dis- 
closing the pillars of a house only inferior in size 
to the house of the ‘Faun,’ tlie dimensions of 
which are two hundred and sixty-two feet long 
by one hundred and twenty-five feet broad. 
Near here, close up against the superincumbent 
mass of Vesuvian debris, were disclosed various 
objects — bronzes ; a burnished metal mirror little 
used, and which will probably turn out to be the 
largest in the Pompeian collection ; some skulls ; 
three skeletons. There were also exposed to view 
some beans, hcmp-sced — perhaps to feed the little 
bird of which the skeleton was found. Here 
too were discovered a drinking-fountain, a grace- 
ful candelabrum, and on a marble pillar a head ' 
of Silenus ; three pitchers, a bell, a mould for 
a pie, many rings, handles of bronze vases, feet 
of furniture, pedestals for statues in bronze and 
atone, he. with the examination of these objects 
ended the official programme of the day ; and , 


then came a mah for luncheon in a large tent 
or pavilion, erected on the platean over tli« 
last-made excavations. 

[ ‘From this point the general view of Pompeii 
! is very fine. The whole city of ruins is at one’s 
feet, extending from the House of Diomede, at 
the north-western angle, near the Hercnlanemu 
gate, to the Porta di Nola on the east, and to 
the Amphitheatre on the south. While the giant 
Vesuvius— author of all the rfiin — on the north, 
towers over the whole, sentliug forth by day 
and by night smoke and flame. "Now brightly 
blue as the most azure depth of a southern sky, 
now of a livid and snakc-likc green, darting 
restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous 
serpent — now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, 
gushing forth through the columns of smoke far 
and wide, and lighting up the whole city from 
arch to arch, then suddenly dying into a sickly 
paleness, like the ghost of its own life.” 

“As it was impossible,” writes the Naples cor- 
respondent of the Standard, " to be at all the points 
1 of interest, ten new excavations being carried on 
simultaneously, I went, being advised by those 
most competent to judge, to Section No. 5), and 
there, in a small division parallel to that already 
numbered five, the curiosity of the spectatois 
was soon richly rewarded. Almost with the first 
strokes of pick and spade, used, by the w.iy, us 
only Pompeian diggers know how, there came to 
' light a quantity ot household objects, chiclly of 
I those light and beautiful forms aud delicate work- 
I inanship to be found in oven the humblest i’om- 
j peian dwellings. A detailed list of the various 
articles in the order in which the}' weie fouml fills 
six closely written pages of my note-book. There 
i were bronze amphora lamps, brooches, bracelets, 
j delicate vases, and one very large and elegant 
, bronze candlestick, earthen vessels of various 
forms, fragments of glass, amongst which were the 

E ieees of a lovely little glass vase of the most 
rilliant blue colour. Tiie helongings of the 
I uj)p(-r and under stories of this litth* house were 
' cuiiously mingled together, objects of nieie orna- 
ment being mixed up with kitchen utensils, Tiien 
came .‘•ome large tiles and fragments of a laige 
beam of wood, shewirv? that the roof had been 
crushed in on the lower stuii' s. It is judged to 
have been the shop of a seedsman, for hesidc-s 
some bronze scales and wtdghls, several large 
lieaps of small beaus, grain, aud liem]>-secds came 
to light, with portions of wooden casks and canvas 
I sacks in which they had heen kept. A piece of 
' sacking which 1 luvl in my hand, still tied with a 
j bit of string, was wonderfully perfect, although 
quite black. In one corner were the bones of some 
I fainall animal, probably some household pet ; and 
i stuck against the wall was a skeleton of a little 
bird, its breast pressed against the mortar, where 
it had clung m its fright and bewilderment. 
Sever<d luinian skeletons were found in other parts 
of the city, and one very perfect piece of Mosaic 
pavement. One feature of the scene not to bo 
passed over was the intense interest displayed by 
the jdebeiari portion of the crowd— an eagerness 
which sorely tried the almost too great patience 
and gentleness of the officials, and causing loss o<f 
time from too close crowding ; but the upplauae 
bestowed when the custodians field up any object 
to public view, and the shouts of ‘Bravo!’ when it 
happened to be anything of real classic beauty. 



were rather striking, ia view, of all that has been 
said of the Italians aot feeling o earing for l^ek 
own autiqnitiee”' 


SINGULAB DISCOVERIES. 

Gives inclination to undertake, and leisure to 
perform the tasl^ any one who would hunt up 
records of unexpected finds, remarkable in their 
nature, or by reason ^f the circumstances under 
which they were made, might ewily fill a goodly 
sized volume with the results of their researches. 
Pending such a compilation, we have made note 
of some things not generally known in the way of 
singular finds, and hope a little chat auent them 
will prove acceptable to our readers. 

An interesting discovery, at least from an archae- 
ological point 01 view, was strangely brought about 
several years ago. Two men were tried before 
the Court of Assizes of the Basses-Pyreiiees for 
a scries of burglaries and highway roblicries. The 
evidence against them was irresistible; but none 
: of the plunder could be traced, until one of them, 
j Kivas, gave a hint towards solving the mystery, 
i which sent a commissary of j)olice to a cavern 
j in one of the mountains. To scale the pre- 
i cipitous sides of the mountain was no easy task ; 
I but the officer persevered, and was rewarded 
by finding an enormous quantity of stolen prop- 
erty. The commissary having shewn that the 
cavern was accessible, some savants soon found 
tlieir way there, and exploring it thoroughly, 
brought to light the remains of animals of enor- 
mous size, Hint hatchets, ornamental pottery, and 
a number of Roman medals of tlie third century. 
The advocate of Rivas tried to turn this to 
account, and asked the jury to look upon his 
client as a pioneer of science ; but they did not 
see the force of the argo.ient, and he and his 
fellow in crime rec< ived their deserts. 

Londoners do not look to stumble upon strange 
reptiles on thejr way to business, or be startleil 
by rare birds taking the air in the streets. Yet 
within the last twenty years a snake was found 
‘at large' in Fleet Street amonjf some woodwork ; 
a chameleon was rescued from aeath at the wheels 
of a Holborn omnibus; and a kingfisher captured 
ill the courtyard of the British Mu.seum — snake, 
chameleon, and kingfisher being as much out of 
their latitude as the poor jiig that fell into the 
saving hands of the crew of a Lowc.stoft lugger, 
while battling bravely with the waves six miles 
from land. 

A shark, eleven feet in length, which was 
caught otf the Scotch coast was found to contain 
a whole ling, a man’s bonnet, sundry remnants 
of fish, and a soda-water bottle corked and sealed. 
The bottle was quickly smashed, and a paper, 
signed Annette Gordon, was found. It ran thus : 
‘On board the Beautiful Star, Sunday, 1st Sep- 
tember 1872. We have crossed the line, and all’s 
well. Last night the captain’s lady had a pretty 
little boy. 

Heaven bless the little stranger, 

Rixsked on the cradle of the deep ; 

Save it, Lord, from every danger, 

The angels bright their watch w’ill keep. 

Oh, gently soothe its tender years. 

And 80 allay a parent’s fears — 

A father’s love, a motlier’s joy ; 

May all that ’s good attend their boy.’ 


How long a time it took for that commaniriarioa 
i to oome to -we are unable to say. Jfoaeagee 
; bpmmittitrii to. Heptupe^r obatge are apt to be loam 
delaytoL waa lost in the Bay m 

Biscay to Jaaoawy, 1866 ; it was not till neaof the; 
close of the following year ^ bottle was picked 
up in Exmouth harbour^ containing a tailor’s 
bill, on the back of which was written : ‘ Lost in 
the ship London, Feancis Day. Advertise to my 
friends that I have three thonsandh^onds in the 
London and Westminster Bank.* Welcome as the 
information may have been to those concerned, 
there was probably greater gratitude felt for that 
conveyed in the slip of paper inclosed in a bottle 
cast ashore on the coast of Wexford : ‘ The finder 
of this is to tell Elizabeth GEantoit, of Ashton 
Grange, on the borders of London, E.U, that the 
secret of her birth will be found behind the picture 
of the Earl of Warwick in the drawing-room ; and 
receive the blessing of a dying man.’ 

The Biuik of England has had no end of valu- 
ables committed to its keeping. The vaults of its 
establishment hold mouldering chests, deposited 
there for safety’s sake, and apparently forgotten 
by their owners. In 1873 one fell to pieces from 
sheer rottenness, exposing to sight a quantity of 
massive plate and a bundle of yellow papers. 
The latter proved to be a collection of love-letters 
of the period of the Restoration, w'hich the directors 
were enabled to restore to the lineal descendant 
of the original owner ! 

In 1875 a tin box was fished out of the 
Seine containing more than five hundred letters, 
addressed to divers persons in Paris. The box 
— set alloat miles above Paris — bad been hermeti- 
cally sealed, and was J'urnished with little metal 
sails, that it might catch the current of the river 
at every point ; but it had failed to achieve a 
successful voyage, and lain at the river’s bottom, 
for years with its freight of letters for the 
besieged Parisians, some ol whom, however, had 
the gratification of receiving them five years after 
date. 

The betrothed of a young watchmaker, living at 
Prescot, had to wait even longer for one of his 
love-letters. He posted it at Coventry in August 
18G7 ; but the fair one did not receive it. Luckily, 
no mischief arose between the pair in consequence; 
the course of true love ran smoothly for once, and 
they were soon afterwards married and settled, 
taking up their abode in the street in which the 
lady had lived before marriage. One day in 1878 
a worn, crumpled letter came to her. It was the 
lost love-letter. It had slipped down a niche in a 
mail-van, and been discovered upon the condem- 
nation and breaking up of that vehicle. 

At Highgate, near London, stands a public- 
house, from the window of which a skeleton 
cat challenges the notice of pas.sers-by. In its 
teeth it holds a skeleton rat, caught no one knows 
how long ago. Just as we see them now, cat 
and rat were taken from the chimney, when the 
house was undergoing alteration.— A more girsly 
chimney-find fell to some workmen a few years 
since in t’.re old house in the High Street of Hull 
notable as the birthplace of Wilberforee the slave 
emancipator, for the skeleton they disturbed was a 
human one. A banking basiness was at one time 
carried on in the house, so the bones were set 
down to belong to a thief who, hiding in the 
chimney, either preliminary to committing felony. 
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car to escape punsoit aS»r committing it, had been 
enffocated. 

Bnig^Lare «nd robbeft do sometimee get into 
tight places, and falT a sacrifice to their evil 
ways. Nunez the Spanish banker had a strong- 
room in his bank at Lerida vi'hioh was never 
entered unless some heavy payment in gold 
had to be made. To this there were originally 
two keys, but one of them mysteriously disap- 
peared. One day it became necessary for the 
cashier to visit the reserve safe, and ho was not 
a little startled at finding that there was a key 
already in the lock. He hurried to Nunez with 
the news ; and the banker himself opened the 
strong-room door. Inside lay the body of a man 
— the corpse of a discharged bank sei-vant. He 
had stolen the missing key, and availed himself 
of an opportunity to rifle the safe ; but too eager 
perhaps to finger the coin, had forgotten that the 
door fastened with a spring, and letting it close 
behind him, had wrought his own punishment. 

In January 1878 the soda-laden ship Irvine 
arrived in the Thames from Peru, and discharged 
her cargo at Rotherhithe. Imbedded in the soda 
was found the well-preserved body of a woman, 
supposed — we know not on what evidence — to be 
one of the victims of an earthquake occurring 
many centuries ago, — There was not such utter 
uncertainty respecting a wooden coflin containing 
a guano efiigy of a man, discovered in 1845, some 
seventeen feet from the top of the guano mound 
of Ichaboe ; for although the coffin and its con- 
tents crumbled to dust after an hour’s exposure to 
the air, the finders had managed to decipher all 
that remained of a rude inscription — namely 
* berniann ’ and ‘ 689 and to come to the conclu- 
sion that the remains were those of the carpenter 
or tombermann of a Dutch sealing-ship, who had 
departed this life in 1689. 

The child of a Dutch farmer at the Cape was 
wont to spend his idle hours on the river-bank 
searching for pretty pebbles. One of the youngster’s 
acquisitions attracted his mother’s notice as some- 
thing out of the common, and she shewed it to 
a neighbour curious in such things. He would 
hare bought it ; but Mrs Jacobs ridiculed the i'lea. 
and made him a present of it. He kept it a little 
while, and then us readily parted with it to some- 
body no wiser than himself, who passed it on to 
a friend having sufficient curiosity to post it in 
an ordinary unregistered letter to Dr AUierstone, 
a mineralogist in Graham’s Town. The expert 
declared the boy’s pretty pebble to be a veritable 
diamond ; as such it was exhibited in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, and purchased by an English 
gentleman for five hundred pounds. 

Some five or six years ago, a young man was 
traversing the mountains, canons, and valleys of 
Esmeralda County, Nevada, prospecting for gold 
and silver. As he looked down on the valley of 
Teel’s Marsh, he saw a vast bed of white sand or 
•eomething Ukc it, and was tempted to descend and 
examine it. He found the place to be the bed 
of a dry lagoon, five miles in length, and about 
half as afide ; and what he bad taken for sand 

J roved to be a soft clay-like deposit, ih which 
e sank ankle-deep as he cautiously walked over j 
it. Filling his pooke'is with the curious stuff, he 
mounted his horse again, and rode to his home 
ip Columbus. ‘ There an assayer pronounced the 
cenatents of his pockets the finest sample of crude 


borax be had ever seen. The artonished prospector 
— one of the large family of Smiths — lost no time 
in making formal claim to his find ; and that 
obtained, he and his brother went to work with 
tanks, boilers, crystollisers, and all necessary appli- 
ances, and are at the present writing, os the 
masters of an immense establishment, driving a 
very profitable trade, one likely to be as perma- 
nent ^ profitable, since the deposit of borax in 
Teel’s Marsh reproduces it|ielf every two or three 
years, so that Smith Brothers have no fear of 
the supply failing. 

Wonderful reports have 'come of late from 
Arizona and Colorado of rich mining ‘strikes.’ 
Mr Chilsen, the owner of the most valuable claim 
in the Globe District of Arizona, thus relates 
the story of its discovery : ‘ I was travelling 
alone over the Sierras in the fall of 1876, and 
had reached Piual County on my way to the 
Globe District, where I hoped to find a ledge 
that would give better paying ore than the one 
I had recently abandoned. Being pretty near 
worn out with my three weeks’ profitless prospect- 
ing, 1 was jogging quietly along on the back of 
an old jack, looking out for a quiet gully when; 
I could camp for the night out of the reach of 
road-agents and redskins. Seeing a likely spot on 
the other side of a low ridge of rock I was then 
coasting, I ma<le for it, when my mule stumbled 
over a blind cleft, and threw me hoail-first. to the 
ground. My shoulder hit a loose, bit of rock, and 
that 8ave<l my head ; although it was some timi; 
before I could put myself together again. When 
I was able to pick myself up, I looked at the 
rock I had lit on, with a critical eye, and it was 
not long before I found it to be a solid lump of 
as pure silver as is to be seen on the outsiiie of 
an assay office. It was a long brown mass, which 
fihaled off when cut with my i>oc,Uet-knife, and 
was considerably more than I could lift, although 
I can handle a two-hundred-pouud bag of ore 
without any difficulty. It lay in a kind of sjdit 
in the rock, and this split was the outcroj) of a 
silver ledge, respecting which I concluded that 1 
could not better my luck if I travelled till dooms- 
day. 1 wont to work, and set off at once as big 
a claim as the laws of tiie Territory would admit. 
Following the streak for some way, 1 came aci'oss 
several crevices of a like cliuracter to the first, all 
full of shreils of the same shaly stuff, known to 
miners as horn-silver. Every ounce of it wa.s 
worth as much as a Mexican dollar. I slept there 
for the night, and early next morning covered up 
all traces till 1 could get force enough to hold my 
own. In fifteen days ‘my two brothers joined me, 
and then we set about developing. The first lot 
of ore we got out I packed on the biicks of seven 
mules, and started for San Francisco, which I 
reached in two months, and sold out for a clear 
gain of eight thousand dollars. Since then my 
brothers and one hand have taken out over sixty 
thousand dollars in cash ; and I reckon the mine 
is worth a clear million just as it stands, and 
will sell for twice as much as soon as the railway 
now building reaches the district.' 

A needy Australian had reason to be thankful 
for his want of pence. One evening, a tired, foot- 
sore traveller halted at a Bush inn in Bendigo, 
hoping to rest there for the night ; but unable to 
satisfy the landlord of his ability to py for the 
accommodation, that worthy I'eferred lum to airier 
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lodgings in the Bneli behind the inn, to which he 
was fain to betake himself. Early astir the next 
morning, the way worn man loafed aimlessly abont, 
until something met his experienced eye that set 
him prospecting in earnest; the something being 
an auriferous reef ; which upon his working it 
paid him so well that he was able in a very short 
time to buy out, the churlish publican. After 
a while he disposed of a portion of his interest in 
the property to a Conyiany, designated after him 
Wilson and Company, which within two months 
of the purchase returned two large dividends to its 
shareholders ; and it still holds its place as one of 
the best-paying mining Companies in the district. 


THE MACK 

The mace, it appears, was originally a weapon 
of war ; its recognition as a symbol of power and 
authority being of much later date. Kings, 
judges, ministers, and persons in official positions in 
most countries evince a liking for the mace in 
this character ; and it is deemed fitting that 
the symbol should be a fine specimen of metal- 
work or carving or both. The sword of state 
and the mace carried before a great personage 
may be taken, the one as an emblem of judicial 
punishment, tlie other of governmental authority 
--the two functions combined in the same Indi- 
vid uaL 

The Serjeant at mace, or serJeant of mace, 
equivalent to mace-bearer, has for ages been a 
functionary invested with what may be called 
the ceremonial part of authority both in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere. The mace at 
one period, and in some parts of England, was 
a necessary adjunct or preliminary to the due 
execution of legal and ; dicial processes. For 
tlie royal maces we must go to the Tower of 
London ; where, in the almost priceless collection 
known as Uic rrf/alia, we find emblems of ro}alty 
in great profusion. Five crowns — one witli the 
finest pearl in the world — the orb, the ampula or 
golden eagle for containing the anointing oil at 
the coronation, the curtana or aword of mercy, the 
sword sjii ritual and the sword temporal, bracelets 
or armilhe, the royal spurs, and — added during the 
present reigii— the far-famed Koh-i-noor diauioud, 
the ‘mountain of light,' Lastly, there are the 
maces, sceptres, or rods. Tliese comprise the 
royal sceptre with the cross, tiiirty- three inches 
in length, richly adorned with precious stones ; St 
Edward’s staff, made of gold, four and a half 
feet in length, ami weighing ninety pounds— -with 
an orb at the top said to contain a fragment of the 
true cross ; the sceptre of the dove, or rod of 
equity, having a dove with outspread wings above 
the orb ; Queen Victoria’s sceptre, with a richly 
gemmed cross ; the ivory sceptre of Queen Marfa 
d’Este (wife of James IL), surmounted by a dove 
of white onyx ; and the sceptre of Queen Mary, 
wife of William III. • 

Who has not seen the Lord Mayor’s Show, and : 
the glittering mace which Mr Mace-bearer displays i 
at one of the windows of the Lord Mayor’s gor- 
geously ponderous state coach? This mace is a 
fine specimen of goldsmith’s work of the fifteenth 
century — some parts much older. It is supposed 
to be the same which Stow wrote about in his 
Annals when describing Queen Elizabeth’s proces- ( 


eioa to St Paul’s in 1588, to retum thanks for the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada. In modern 
times, whenever the sovereign enters the City of 
London in anything like state, the Lord Mayer 

? resents the City sword but not the sceptre. 

'he same functionary has for many centuries 
borne the sceptre at the Coronations. 

The Lord Mayor’s mace or sceptre, just men- 
tioned as a symbol of civic authority, is a staff 
about eighteen inches in length, composed in great 
part of crystal, cut with lozenge or diamond-shaped 
facets, and encircled with gold bands. The chan- 
neling is filled with thin fillets of gold ; and the 
golden divisions are studded at intervals with 
eight rows of laige seed-pearls. The upper part 
is composed of four crosses and an equal number 
of flenrs-de-lis, and studded with t^e rubies, 
three sapphires, and six very laige seed-pearls 
arranged in groups. The fleurs-de-lis are sup- 
posed to have been added in the time of the 
Plantagenets. 

Details of a very carious kind have been col- 
lected respecting the maces and sceptres belonging 
to the corporate towns in various parts of the 
kingdom : information obtained in the first instance 
from the Eeports of the Municipal Corporations 
Commissioners, with later corrections and additions 
from other sources. 

The city of Canterbury, it appears, has a mace 
and a sword of state displayed on certain cere- 
monial occasions. The sword was presented to 
the city by King James I. The original charter 
granted by Henry VI. empowered the mayor to 
appoint Serjeants at mace to bear the maces before 
His Worship — for there were more maces tlian 
one. 

The corporation of the city of York claim to 
possess a silver mace, a large sword of state, and 
another state sword of smaller dimensions. The 
mighty swonl, made so far back as the year 1439, 
and presented to the city by the father of the 
queen of Richard II., is home in ceremonial state 
on Easter Day, Christmas Day, and a few other occa- 
sions ; but can only be carried without fatigue by 
a somewhat powerful man. The smaller sworcl, 
dated 1545, a gift from the Lord Mayor of London 
in that year, is more frequently used. The Cap I 
of Maintenance — as it is called — worn by the 
sword-bearer on special occasions, is so dignified a 
symbol of civic authority that he doffs it to no one 
whatever, and may even wear it during Divine 
service in the minster or elsewhere. 

The old city of Winchester has a record in the 
corporate books to the effect that, in the second 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a riot took 
place in reference to a disputed claim to the 
ownership of Padisham Marsh. One rioter named 
White was fined by Sir John Guildford for inciting 
the rest, and for ‘ contempt of the mayor and his 
officer bearing the mace and another was fined 
twenty nobles ‘towards the rmaking or making 
great of a new mace’ — thus indirectly iniplyir^ 
that though the wisdom might not necossarily be 
in the wig, the virtual embodiment of authority is 
in the nmee. 

Southampton has the honour of possessing two 
large gold maces and one of smaller dimensions ; 
one of these is as old as thd time of Henry VIII. 

It used to be the custom, when the mayor’s lady 
went to church on state occasions, to bear one 
of these maces before her ; she wore a scarlet gown 
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fifl a token of distinction. Southampton has also, 
among its relics of the past, a two-handed sword j 
five feet in length — a formidable weapon which 
no puny moitaf wield ; and an oar, which 
is he^te the mayor as a token of the 

that borough. 

fflboB not boast, so far as we are aware, 
i^Mt'^htirporate mace; but it possesses a monster 
pvn^’bowl, having a capacity of sixteen quarts. 
Associated with this bowl is a story to the effect 
that the barons of tiie Cinque Ports—that is, the 
members of parliament for Hastings, &c. — have the 
privilege of Wring the canopy over the sovereign 
at the coronation. When they had performed this 
function at the coronation of George II, and his 
queen-consort, they claimed the silver staves which 
had upheld the canopy ; and this perquisite wa.s 
acceded to. They, however, were not selfish in 
the matter, for they presented the staves to the 
corporation of Hastings. Banqueting rather than 
royal reminiscences was in favour with the borough 
authorities; they caused the staves to be melted 
down, and the silver used to make the Brob- 
dingnagian punch-bowl. 

Glastonbury possesses, or possessed a few years 
ago, a staff os a substitute for a mace ; it was of 
silver, and could claim an existence of more than 
three centuries. This staff was borne before the 
warden or chief functionary of the corjjoration. 

The city of Carlisle is especially favoured in the 
possession of a silver mace, a .sword of state, a 
silver tankard, and a silver loving-cup, all the gift 
of the Earl of Carlisle in the time of Queen Anne. 

At Folkstone in the olden time, on the election 
of a mayor, the townsmen were summoned to the 
chvirchyard by the blowing of a burghmote horn, 
before proceeding to church to hear Divine service. 
The outgoing mayor and jurats then gathered 
around the cross in the clmrchyanl ; the former 
delivered an address, and directed the townsmen 
to go into the chancel and elect a new. mayor. 
This tells of very early times indeed, as does 
the name of the town itself — Folk.stone. If the 
borough possesses a mace, it must have been of 
much later introduction. 

Edinburgh has a handsome gilt silver mace, 
surmounted by a crown, and bearing national 
emblems, with the date 1617. As this was the 
year in which James I. returned to pay a visit 
to his Scottish subjects, this mace may be pre- 
sumed to have been prepared for the occasion 
along with other civic paraphernalia still in use. 

More than forty other towns, in addition to 
those above named, are known to pos.sess or to 
have at one time possessed, a mace as the symlwl 
of corporate authority. For instance, Dunwich, 
now a decayed old town in Suffolk, had at one 
time a small silver mace shaped like a thick 
bolt or arrow. Norwich has a sword of state and 
three maces ; one of w'hich was presented to the 
city by Queen Elizabeth, and another by Sir 
Robert Walpole. The university cities of Oxford 
and Cambridge possess silver-gilt maces, besides 
smaller maces for the town seijeants. Bri.stol is 
said to be favoured w’itli the ample allowance of 
nine maces and four swords ; one of the latter was 
pieseuted to the city as far back as the time of 
Henry VI. High-Wj'Vombe had a silver-gilt rod 
or staff for the mayor to carry, w'hile a mace was 
borne before him. Chard, although without a 
maoe, possesses a corporate sword, two muskets, 


j and six helmets— ratlier w'arlike for so ({uiet a 
i place. Loughor, in South Wah s, wliicli now 
thinks more about coal than of anything else, 
once had two old maces, made of wood, and 
ornamented ; these were afterwards supplanted 
by four maces made of brass. 

it may be remarked before eon<du<Iittg, that the 
maces of corporate bodies ha'vse sometimes been 
made to do double duty—as symbols of authority, 
and as drinking-cups on great occasions. Accord- 
ing to the fashioning of the upper part, the cup 
becomes in some instances a. tankard, in others a 
bowl. The top of the mace was made to screw 
on or fit into the lower part ; and occasionally 
the lower pait itself was made hollow, to serve as 
an additional reservoir of choice beverage. On 
great festive occasions a mace of such a kind, filled 
with wine, was handed round to the principal 
guests ; it was then refilled with spiced ale, w'hich 
the Serjeants at mace and other minor officials 
quaffed off with great relish. Among other towns 
thus provided may be mentioued the borough eff 
Bridgenorth, which, had two maces of silver-gilt, 
supported by twisted columns about twenty-four 
inches in length ; when unscrewed, the upper part 
of each became a drinking-cup of about one quart 
! liquid capacity. These symbols of civic dignity 
I and banqueting W'er6 fabricated about two ceu- 
i turies ago. 


MY NEIGHBOUR'S WIFE. 

IN TWO CnAPTKRS. — CHAI'TEn I. 

‘Harold!’ There is something in rny mother's 
I voice that warns me she is about to broach an 
unpleasant topic of conversation ; for she i>ro- 
nounces my name in a timid, deprecating iiuumer, 
.suggestive of—— What I 1 inwardly run over 
a list of di.sagreeables peculiar to her sex— servants, 
new bonuet.s, match-making, and, last hut l.ty 
no means least, house-cleaning. 

‘ Yes, mother,’ 1 reply, as cheerfully as the 
circiim.stances will permit. 

‘What very settled weather we’re having for 
April.’ 

I thought so — it is h.tuse-cleaning ! 

‘It won’t last, tjiough,’ is my unfeeling re- 
joinder. 

‘ Don’t you think so, dear ? I am sorry for 
that. I thought it would be such an excellent 
opportunity for having the house cleaned and 
perhaps re-papcred,’ 

‘ Oh ! pray don’t put yourself to the trouble of 
having it re-papered on my account, mother.’ 

‘ No, my dear. It is very considerate of you to 
wish to save me trouble ; but Lady Ilaughton was 
advising me to have our rooms done like hers, on 
the “ high-art ” system.’ 

‘ Bother Lady Haughton I ’ I mentally ejacu- 
late. 

I pretty well guessed she was at the bottom of 
the mischief. It is she who has been giving ray 
mother lessons in ‘ high-art.’ Of course it is ! 
Before she came into the neighbourhood, my 
revered parent was as ‘ art-less ’ as a new-born 
babe ; now she is transformed into a true daughter 
of Eve. 

I am an only son, and my mother is a widow. 
Before the advent of the aforesaid titled lady, a 
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happier pair than we two could not he found 
under the sun ; hut since that ill-starred day when 
we were honoured by an ‘At Home/ to which 
in an evil hour we responded, my domestic 
felicity has come to an enct Incessant visits are 
interchanged between the two ladies, who have 
conceived that violent liking for each other, 
incomprehensible to man, bat a part and parcel 
of woman’s composition. If Lady Haughton is not 
at our house, my mother is at hers. It is 

more frequently the further, for the rent-roll of the 
'House of Haughton is far from long.) Then * dear 
Mrs Gilchrist’s little dinners are so admirably 
arranged,’ and ‘ dear Mrs Gilchrist’s carriage is so 
roomy, and rides so easily ; ’ in short, all * dear Mrs 
Gilchrist’s’ possessions are so superior to ‘dear 
Lady Hanghton’s,’ that my misguided relative is 
actuated by the profoundest pity to lend every port- 
able article in the house — including our French 
cook — to her less fortunate friend, and to work 
my favourite chestnuts almost to death. Can you 
wonder then, that my feelings towards this dis- 
turber of our peace arc the reverse of amiable, and 
that my assumed cheerfulness suddenly vanishes 
at the mention of her name ? In fact 1 am afraid 
1 look decidedly cross as I push back my chair 
from the bible, and answer ; ‘ Well then, mother, 
since you deem it a positive jaecessity to turn the 
house out-of- windows, 1 shall run down to the sea- 
side for a week or two. I can’t, and won’t endure 
being Imntcil from one room to another to please 
Lady IJangliton, and you know the abominable 
odour of always knocks me up.’ 

‘ Wliere do you think of going, dear?’ asks my 
mother conipo.sedly. 

‘Oh, 1 don’t know!’ is my ungracious reply; 
and lighting a cigar, I stroll into the garden to 
meditate on a bachelor’s woes ; for had my 
m'tther been my wdl'e, she W' Id have been bonml 
to obey me, not J her. 

Hitherto I have eateruiiued a profound horror 
of matri tunny, founded upon the experience of 
sundry male I'rii.nids — well, we’ll say f/w, set/, with 
])artm!r.s of the Jltiughton school ; but since break- 
fast my ideas on that subject have been rtndcr- 
guing u rapid change. A wife may be controlled ; a 
mother, i’llial lespect forbids to be. Forluntitcly — 
or unfortiinatid v, whichever the case may be — I am 
Ity no means su,«ceptihle to the tender |>,assion ; in 
fact 1 jtt’ide myself upon my heart being perfectly 
adamant. When I hear that my voice is ‘ almost 
eqvuil to Sims Jleeves’s that I waltz ‘divinely ;’ 
that I am the best hand at croquet, bailminton, 
lawn-tenni.s, (fee. ‘for mile-s round;’ and when 
informed by my easily gulled parent that ‘ that 
nice (jirl UlisH So-and-no thinlcs Mr Gilchrist the 
handsomest man she ever saw’ I set it all down to 
the fact that I am heir-presumptive to a baronetcy, 
and in many other respects what is termed a ‘good 
catch.’ But putting aside that fact, the last asser- 
tion would alone have destroyed any Miss So- 
and-so’s chance of ever becoming Lady Gilchrist ; 
the fib was too palpable. I am not ugly ; but 1 
certainly am not liandsome. You shall judge for 
yourself ; then I shall not be accused of injustice 
towards ‘Miss So-and-so.’ As far as I can see 
I have a tolerably well-shaped head, adorned 
with closely cropped black hair, a healthy brick- 
du.st complexion, a ‘composite or mixed’ nose, a 
piiir of rather decent brown eyes — at h'ast they 
would be if one were not short-sighted — a heavy 


' black moustache, and a herculean frame of full 
six feet four inches high — these complete my 
charms ; so I think I am justified in saying I am 
not ugly, hut certaiuljr not unduly handsome. Of 
course my mother, blind where my unworthy self 
is concerned, thinks me ^nite equal to the Apollo 
JBelvidere; indeed I am inot quite certain if idie 
were diUed upon to give he^ candid opinion as to 
the relative merits , of tM 
and mine, whether her veriS^ /^ hot be in 

my favour. 

Under the soothing inflaenee c^^^^^ A^ of 

choice HaTOnas — I am an iav^rtieEate^ m 

E erhaps that partly accounts fc« my heieg a 
achelor at the somewhat mature &ge of fiye^and- 
tliirty — ray ill-humour vanishes ; and 1 bemn to 
thinx of my proposed exile with a certain degree 
of satisfaction. It is a long time before I can 
make up my mind where to go, hut at last I 
decide on Brighton. So when I meet my mother 
at luncheon, I wear an air of such touching resig- 
nation to my fate, that it causes the dear old soul 
to propose putting off the house-cleaning for a 
few weeks, until the weather really is settled ; but 
of this I will not hear, and announce my inten- 
tion of starting on the morrow, wet or fine. 

She takes me at my word, for that same evening 
I find my portmanteau packed and labelled, my 
rugs strapped up, and even my pocket-flask filled. 
So amid maternal warnings relative to damp 
sheets, wet feet, and staying out in the night-air, 
I depart en route for Brighton. 

Arrived at London Bridge Station, I purchase 
the inevitable yellow-backed volume without 
which no British traveller is complete, ensconce 
myself in a coml'ortable first-chiss smoking-car- 
riage, settle my body on one seat, my extremities 
on anotJier, tuck my railway rugs tightly round 
me, light a cigar, and oj)en my book. No one 
seems inclined to disturb my peace ; there arc 
very few passengers, so most of them can follow 
niy exam})le and have a compartment to them- 
selves. As one after another peers in at the 
window and piis.scs by, I begin to congratulate 
myself on my good fortune, and to give myself up 
to a lazy enjoyment of my exceptionally fine cigar. 
But I am doomed to disappointment. 

‘ Here you are, sir 1 Be (juick.’ 

Before I have time to displace the extreunities, 
the door is thrown open, two individuak shot in ; 
a bang, a whistle, and we are otf. 

‘ How lucky we were to catch it, Charlie,’ some 
one pants. 

* Yes, indeed,’ assents Charlie. 

When I have had time to collect my scattered 
senses and my railway rugs, I steal a covert glance 
I at the intruders. Charlie turns out to be a good- 
looking young fellow, attired like myseli in a 
travelling ulster and tweed cap. And Charlie's— 
wile f Ye.s, I decide that at the first gUnce, more 's 
i the pity !— Charlie’s wife is— is perfection. I have 
I seen many beautiful women in ray five-and-thirty 
I years, but none to compare with Charlie’s wife. 
1 never was a good hand at describing female 
beauty ; and as to dress— well, I refer you to my 
! mother, and she is a partial judge. To describe 
Charlie’s wife— or rather to faintly make the 
attempt— she is petite and. gracefully, prettily 
* plump,’ a perfect little Hebe, in short ; and I should 
judge her to be from eighteen to twenty — not more, 
perhaps less. Her face is x’erfect ^ outline, small 
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&]»& oval ; the featates so pl^mnte that one forgets 
to nolaoe they are not quite rt^ular, and that the 
nose is decidedly tip-tuted, while the mouth is 
just a thought too large. But the dewy red lips 
that disolone a set of the prettiest little pearls it is 
possible to ims^e, more than compensate for that 
very trifling defect, if defect you deem it~I do not i 
Her eyes are ‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,’ 
fiinged with long curling lashes, two or three 
shades darker than her pale auburn hair, and her 
complexion is da/zlingly fair. Coy little dimples 
lurk in all manner of unlooked-for comera in 
that bewitching face, whose greatest charm is its 
ever varying expression and constant animation. 
Allowing for my unpardonable stupidity in the 
matters of the toilet, suffice it to say Charlie's 
wile is dressed in naty-blue serge — I know the 
name of that material because 1 wear it myself 
— which fits her to perfection, and her hat is 
a saucy little felt deer-stalker to match. O 
Charlie, you are a lucky fellow! I feel in great 
danger of breaking the second danse of the tenth 
commandment i 

What an awful nuisance they must think 
me. I hale being de trap; but it is not my 
fault; I am quite as much to bo pitied as they 
are ; so once more I bury myself in the pages of 
the yellnw-backeii volume, which like many others 
of its kind promises fair at first, but eventually 
proves a snare and a delusion. Of course my 
cigar was, alas ! long ago doomed and cast to the 
winds. 

For some '^time she keeps up a merry chatter, 
from which I principally gather that this is her first 
visit to Brighton, and that she prefers the country 
to London, There is none of the confidential 
whispering that I had dreaded, and very little 
love-making. Certainly I once saw her pull 
his long blonde moustache when she thought 
I was not looking, but beyond that their be- 
haviour is most decorous. Somehow — confirmeil 
bachelor as I am — J fancy that if I w'ere in 
Charlie’s place, I should not lie quite so well- 
behaved as be is, IIuw couhl auy man resist 
those roguish blue eyes ? How can Oh.trhe f 
Most assuredly this is no lioneymoon trip, for 
presently Mrs Charlie subsides into a jellow- 
backed volume like mine, and Mr (’liarlie into a 
nap ; and who ever heanl of a bridegroom indulg- 
ing in forty winks at the very commencement of 
the tour ? Instead of falling into the arms of 
Morpheus, I, for one, should prefer falling into 
the arms of my wife- -that is, supposing her to be 
such another as Charlie’s 1 

Evidently Mrs Charlie’s book proves a snare 
and a delusion, for after glancing over the first ; 
few pages, she closes it with an air of impatience, j 
and quitting her husband’s side, she seats herselt 
opposite him, and looks out of the window. By 
this time 1 have ceased pretending to peruse mj 
yellow-backed friend, and am to all appearance 
engaged in contemplating the beauties of nature as 
seen through Charlie’s window, not mine. 

Meanwhile Charlie slumbers on, as tranquilly 
as though there were no such j^rson as Mrs 
Cliarlie in existence, let alone sitting right before 
him in all her bewildering beauty. He does not 
even stir when she gives him a playful tap across 
his knuckles with her book and calls him softly 
by his name. With a comical little mme, she 
g'ues from the window ; and I begin to feel less 


tmeasT about violating the tenth commandment 
than I did at first. Such an ungollant fellow as 
this does not deserve such a dear little wife 1 I 
fervently wish there were no such thing as la eon- 
venanm to be studied ; then I could get into con- 
versation with my slumbering companion’s wife, 
which might cause her to feel less lonely than she 
does now. Whether intensity of desire brings the 
fulfilment of the wish, I know not ; but this I do 
know, that when I see her take hold of the heavy 
leathern strap to let down*the window, I am not 
at all slow in availing myself of the opportunity 
kind Fate throws in my way. • 

‘Allow me!’ I ejaculate, starting to my feet with 
an alacrity that scMom characterises my move- 
ments. (However much I may admire animation 
in others, I must confers to bexug rather addicted 
to taking it easy myself.) 

‘ Thank you ' ’ answers Charlie’s wife, with a 
graceful little bow, and a smile that causes me to 
bungle most awkwardly with the strap. 

‘ I am afraid you will find the wind rather cold,’ 
I say, going back not to my former seat, but to the 
one next hors. 

‘ 0 no ! I think not. I cannot have too much 
air,’ she returns with another of those dangerous 
smiles. ‘I alw'ays think these first-class carri.iges 
are a great mistake; they are so close iin<l ill- 
ventilatod. For my part, I should iufiuitely prefer 
travelling third.’ 

‘Indeed !’ I laugh. The idea of Charlie’s ilaintv 
little wife travelling third class is too ab urd ! 

‘ 1 fancy yon would soon alter your opinion, if you 
were to try the experiment,* 

‘Why?’ she denumls, lifting her pretty dark 
brows in disbelief. 

‘ I ’m afraid you wouldn’t find the •-ociety quite 
so agreeable as the ventilation,’ I answer. 

‘ Oh ; but I like to stinly life in all its phase-j, 
not only from an opera box or in a liallroum. 1 
alvrays envy Dickens his insight into luuaan 
nature ix'th high and low. If 1 were a man, I 
should do .lUst as he did, go into all sorts of [daces 
and all sorts of company,’ amiouncos (’imihe's 
strong-minded bettec-Iialt ; and 1 don’t doubt 
that she would. 

‘It would be a good thing if there wore a few 
more young ladies as sea .ble as yourscli,’ is my 
Btilteil resjiorise. 

1 am rather disnjipointed to find that be- 
witching Mis Ch.irlie la homewluit strong-tuinded. 

I like a ‘womanly woiu.iii,’ and have a lively 
horror of strung-mmdc'd li males. 

Does my fair conqianion divine my thought®, 
that she hastily adds: ‘You will set me down as 
a thorough “blue; ’’but I really don’t deserve 
that epithet. For one thing, I am no believer in 
woman’s rights,’ 

‘ Not even to the extent of allowing the window 
to remain open, just because it will be certain to 
give} our husband an awful toothache, sittmg as 
he IS, right in tlie draught,' 1 slyly put in. 

Charlie’s wile gives me a quick, searching 
glance, then breaks into a little silvery laugh. 

‘ Dh ! poor boy. How thoughtless of me 1 Close 
it, by all means — if you wilL’ 

‘ Shall I open the other 1 Perhaps you will find 
the smell of stale tobacco too much for you ? ’ I 
hypocritically remark. 

To tell the truth, I am dying for a cigar, and 
have been ransacking my brains fur the last half- 
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hottr 88 to the most delicate manner of finding 
out whether my fair friend objects to smoking. JL 
don’t like to put the (question point-blank. 

‘0 no ; I don’t mind it in the least ; in fact 
I rather like it You see I am used to it, for 
Charlie smokes from morning till night’ 

‘ So do I,’ I laughingly admit. 

‘ And you have refrained from indulging in the 
pernicious weed dll this time, in case its scent 
might annoy me ? ’ she^ archly queries. 

‘ Well — yea, I know a great many ladies object 
to smoking/ I reply, pulling out my cigar-ease, 
and extracting a choice Manilla. Then, opening i 
my vesta-box, I find that I have already used the 
last match.* ‘What a nuisance ! ’ I exclaim ; ‘I 
hove omitted to supply myself with lights ! ’ 

‘ I can give you some/ laughs my neighbour’s 
wife. ‘ Charlie is in the habit of forgetting his, 
so 1 generally carry a box ; ’ and she passes me a 
natty little Russian leather fusee-case. 

‘ What a boon it must be to have a wife to 
look after one’s comforts ! ’ I reply, casting to the 
winds any lingering scruples, and breaking the 
tenth commandment outright. 

Charlie does not wake until we get into that 
abomination the tunnel ; then he suddenly oiiens 
his eyes, starts up, gives rne a suspicious glance, 
and his wife a reptoving one, for we are in the 
midst of an animated discussion of Thackeray’s 
Vanity. Fair (Cliurlie’s wife is wonderfully well 
read), and are laughing and Joking as merrily as 
though wo were old friends. We come to a dead 
stop, and iny companion goes back to her former 
seat. Her jealous lord maintains a dignified 
silence all the rest of the journey, scarcely 
deigning to look at my side of the carriage ; and 
finding her attempts at conversation only meet 
with monosyllabic replies, the poor little thing i 
resumes her discarded book, and never once lifts 
her eyes from its pages unuu the train steams into 
l,>riglitou Station. As she is leaving the carriage, j 
siie turns and gi ves me a little bow ; then Charlie ! 
hnrrie.H her and the portmanteau into a lly, and 
they are driven away. 

‘ Poiir little woman ; what a life she must have 
of it J ’ I mutter. ‘ That fellow is the greatest 
tyrant I ever came across, and yet she seems 
60 fond of him ! “ Charlie dear,” indeed ! 1 ’d 

“Charlie dear" him!’ And savagedy flinging 
away nearly half a Manilla, I too hail a fly, and 
am rattled off to Tlie Bedford in no very enviable 
frame of mind. 


CLAMEUR DE HA! ROI 

Clamkuii de Ha ! Ro ! What is it ? What does 
it mean ? We venture to assert that few generally 
well-informed readers know anything about the 
time-honoured but eccentric ceremonial which in 
our Channel Islands goes by this name. Origi- 
nating in a feeling of romantic fealty to a powerful 
Duke of Normandy, a customary usage there 
when William I. brought these pretty and fertile 
isles as a part of his duchy to the English crown, 
strangely enough the formality is still as fresh 
and as vigorous, and serving almost the same 
purpose as it did under the regime of the Norman 
Conqueror. Why this tenacious vitality, is a 
question we are not disposed to enter into ; suffice 


ik td my timt it oi^ forms a Bensathn^ ptelcida 
td proiceediitga at common-law, md that this Is 
briefly its story. 

An encroachment is being made on a worthy 
Channel islander’s knded property. It matters not 
the exact shape or foam the infringement is taking; 
a path may be in progress of cutting across his 
field, a wall or a building may be in coarse of 
erection on his domain, anything in short may be 
going on by which the rights of mmm and tmm 
are forgotten or set at defiance. Possibly enough, 
but by no means imperatively necessary for the 
action which is to follow, the transgressing one 
has been warned of bis tripping, but has failed to 
give heed to the admonition ; and either through 
obstinacy or mistaken identity, continues to push 
on the encroachment. So the wronged land- 
holder at once determines to bring * Duke Rollo ’ 
to his aid, and by the infallible appeal to this 
long defunct but still omnipotent chieftain — by 
Clameur de Ha ! Ro ! in fact — ^to stop all further 
derelictions. 

A disbelieving outsider of these islands might, 
naturally enough, ruu away with the impression 
that a writ emanating from a legal functionary 
would be a more effectual ‘stopper’ than any 
calling upon a dead and gone Prince ; but the 
Guernsey or Jersey native thinks, indeed he 
knows, better. To him, the mandamus of the 
Lord-chief Justice of England, whatever authority 
it might carry in other matters, would not be 
half so summarily powerful as an appeal to Rollo. 
So he acts thus : He hastens to the spot where the 
trespass is being committed, and there, in the pres- 
ence of witue8,scs, falling on his knees, he exclaims 
three times in a supijlicating voice ; ‘ Ha ! Ro I 
11a ! Ro ! Ha ! Ro ! d Vaide, mon Prince y on me 
fait tori ’ (To my help, Rollo ; they are wronging 
me). Why the suppliant uses the French lan- 
guage, when most likely he is thoroughly con 
versant with English, need hardly be said ; it is 
well known that that tongue is the official one of 
the land, in which all deliberations take place 
and all documents are written. Why too he — 
rather disrespectfully — abbreviates his Prince’s 
name from Rollo to Ro, is thus explained. The 
‘Ha’ or ‘Aa’ is an ejaculation, ‘the cry of one 
suffering and ‘Ro’ stands for Raoul or Rou, by 
which patronymic, rather tlian the more modem 
one of Rollo, the appealed to was generally known. 
The clameur thus made, who dares to disobey it ? 
All work being effected in the encroachcr’s cause 
must cease instantcr, or the workman himself 
becomes amenable to further proceedings in com- 
mon w’ith his employer. It does cease; and it 
so remains suspended until the right or wrong 
of the case has been heard before the legal tribu- 
nal of the Royal Court, and a judgment given 
thereon. Then it goes without saying tliatifthe 
allegation is proved, the .accused is mulcted in 
damages and costa, and is otherwise dealt with ; 
but if, on the other hand, the charge is set aside, 
the accuser pecuniarily suffers for having invoked 
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or liou without good and sufiicient cause. 
Ihe Prince when alive was the prototype of 
equity, honour, and justice ; his traditional might 
is stilt ready to uphold the right ; but it is not to 
be called irotn the quiet of a tomb or clamoured 
for heedlessly ; if so, it must be paid for. 

There is more tlian one pretty tn^ition given 
of the origin of this strange practice ; but the 
one generally accepted is, that it came into vogue 
somewhere about the year 930, while Eou, an 
ancestor of William the tJonqueror, held the Duke- 
dom of Normandy under fief to the French crown. 
Strange that this traditional usage should still 
be in use in these days of modem judicial 
improvement ! 

DOGS UNDER SURGICAL TREATMENT. 

We have a little dog, one of those beautiful crea- 
tures known as a ‘ King Charles,’ on which it was 
found necessary to perform a surgical operation. 
With a heavy heart we took the animal, uncon- 
scious of what was to ensue, to the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, and was fearful as to what might be 
the suffering and its consequences. The oiieration 
occupied about a quarter of an hour, and though 
no doubt painlul, was borne with a wonderful 
degree of quietness and patience. For an hour or 
two afterwards the patient was rather dull, but 
recovered his spirits, and is as lively as ever. On 
the remarkable degree of equanimity often demon- 
strated by dogs under surgical treatment, the 
Lancet, in a recent number, makes the following 
remarks : 

‘We have often- been struck with astonishment 
while w’itnessing the patient submission of animals, 
especially dogs and horses, to surgical operations, 
and to the surgical dressings necessitated by them. 
A case in point has been brought under our notice. 
A fine pointer-bitch had a large hard fibrous ( 
tumour of the breast, with deep and far-reaching 
roots. The operation for its removal was very 
skilfully and effectually executed by Mr George 
Fleming, veterinary surgeon of tim 2d Life 
Guards. During the operation, the animal dis- 
played an amount of patience that would have 
Iteeii creditable in a human being. Even during 
the most painful part of the proceeding, that of 
inserting sutures, she never flinched. Tlio same 
resignation was disidayed wdien the time for 
dressing the wound came round. The patient 
received the surgeon with an air of preparation, 
and even put herself into position for being 
dressed. In the case of a similar operation on 
another dog some years ago, strong resistance was 
offered to the attempt to give chloroform ; but the 


REST. 

Wdeh thoH art weary of the world, and leaning 
Upon My breast, 

My soul will shew to thine its hidden meaning, 

And thou shalt rest. 

When thou art eagerly, but vainly aiming 
At some far end, 

Thou knowost not thy pining and 'complaining 
Have pierced Thy friend. 

My presence is around thee and about thee — 

Thou dost not know — 

But if thou knewest, thou wouldst ne’er doubt me, 

I love thee so. 

Thou art a very child, and needest guiding — 

Thee I will lead : 

Another guide might he too quick in chiding, 

Nor know thy need. 

Lean on Me, child— -nor faint beneath thy sighing, 
With help so near : 

I took u])on Me all thy grief and dying 
To heal thy fear. 

When thou art resting in my secret dwelling. 
Shadowed by Me, 

Thou shalt not tire of listening — I of telling 
My love for thee. 

Thine eyes arc bent upon each loving token 
Sent by my hand ; 

With these alone thy sjiirit would Iw broken 
In thy fair land. 

Thou art a lover of all things of beauty 
In earth and .space ; 

Then, surely, 'twere thy pleasure and thy duty 
Their source to trace. 

Track the bright river of each much-prized hle.s.s!ng 
Back to its source; 

See all the Idooining growth thy foot is pressing 
Along its course. 

Sec, gathered in thy storehouse of swept dreaming. 
Each glowing thought. 

Which daylight, starlight, or the moon’s sweet gleaming 
To thee have brought, 

All real beauty whicii thy heiirt is greeting — 

In this fair earth — 

All music which thy ch;i;med ear is meeting, 

From Me had birth. 

But this will be revealed when thou art leaning 
Upon My hrea.st. 

Thy soul shall coruprohend my hidden moaning — 

And thou shalt rest. Janet. 


The Conductors of Chambers’s Jourkal beg to direct 


animal submitted to the surgical proce<lure as we the attention of Conthibutoks to the following notice : 
have described above. Such facts admit of a 1st. All communications should be addressed to the 
partial explanation in the mental theory of pain, ‘ Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 
according to which suffering that is not anticipated 2(/. To insure the return of papers that may prove 
and mentoUy apprehended is not nain in the acuter 

of the word. But we shou d be fo see Mancscritts should bear the author’s fuU Christian 
this explanation carried so lar as to deprive our name, surname, and address, legibly written, 
dumb fellow-creatures of all credit lor the sub- 4 ^;, bo written on one side of the leaf only, 

mission they shew under surgical treatment. We Poetical oflrering:s should bo accompaniod by an 
would go further, and say that they are vastly enveloi>€, stamped and directed, 
more sensible than many human beings in their xinlcBs Contributors comply with the above rules, the 
estimate of the tnedhial profession, and have Editor cannot undertake to return ineligible papers* 
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Venetian blinds have been known in hot summer 
SOME COMMON HOUSEHOLD DANGERS, weather to give off particles of arsenic with 
It is a healthy characteristic of the race that in deleterious effect The green cloth-lining of a 
these latter days increased attention is being paid perambulator has affected its young occupants, 
both by technical men and by unscientific persons and the colour from the green gas-shades in a 
to those conditions which .tend to improve the composing-room of a printing-office has produced 
health and physical well-being of the individual illness among the compositors. In the kitchen, 
and of the nation at large. arsenic has now and then been met with, when 

In a recent paper we directed attention to the used to impart a green hue to dishes such ns 
common dangers which threaten us in our homes, blanc-mange. In one case a gentleman was 
and which arise from the presence of deleterious poisoned by partaking of a dish innocently enough 
matters in one or more of our surroundings. Mr coloured by an arsenical preparation which had 
Jaljcz Hogg of London has well remarked for been mistaken by the cook for an extract of 
e.\am})le, that ‘the almost uni versjd use of poison- spinach. And even in the exercise of the per- 
ous pigments in the arts and manufactures is fumer’s art, it behoves us to be on our guard 
known to be productive of a twofold noxious against using preparations for the hair coloured 
inlluence ; first, upon ‘ no work-people employed green by some compound of this substance, 
in their manufaciure; and secondly, on a very We thus find that arsenic is most widely 
much larger number of persons who purchase diffused around us, from the facility and above 
them, and who being quite ignorant of their all from the cheapness with which a beautiful 
nature, adorn and surround themselves and their pigment and a favourite hue can be produced 
homes with the elements of disease.’ through its aid. It is undoubtedly in the form 

Take some common cases — constantly recurring of colour in wall-papers that arsenic most 
in medical practice — of illness arising from con- frequently meets us. In paper-staining, more 
tact with arsenic, in one form or another, and than one compound of arsenic is used; and in 
we may then be aide to conceive of the number- the manufacture of the beautiful aniline dyes, 
less ways wherein we may be subjected to its so extensively used, arsenic is also largely em- 
inliuence. A member of parliament suffered from ployed. One notable feature of this substance, 
a painful eruption of the feet, traced at la.st to and one also which gives it a special power of 
some fashionable socks, wdiich W’ere laid aside, affecting us to our detriment, is the remarkable 
with the result of ending his complaint. Some ease wdth which it becomes volatile. It may be 
Californian miners died from the effects of poison- readily diffused in the form of gas or minute 
ing produced by wearing boots lined with bright solid particles, and is thus brought into close 
green flannel, the colour in this case being contact with us in our homes. Green is a very 
“Scheele’s green,’ a well-knowui arsenical com- pretty colour on walls, but we would say, take 
pound. A. tradesman suffered from wearing a care of it. 

bright maroon flannel shirt. Paper collars glazed Another noteworthy remark is found in the 
and stiffened with sized white-lead, and containing fact that dangerous w’all-papers may exhibit o&er 
arsenic, have produced serious illness ; and the than the green colours which excite ouj suspicions 
same results have followed the wearing of hats as to their healthy character. Arsenic has been 
lined with material containing arsenic, and from detected in white, red, blue, mau^e, and brown 
gloves and coat sleeves similarly treated. Five wall-papers ; and of late years French pigments of 
or six persons in a household were rendered well-nigh every shade of colour, and largely im- 
auddenly ill by the matter exhaled from chintz pregnatoi with the substance, have been imported 
window-curtains and bed-drapery ; and green into England for the use of paper-stainers. Even 
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|b on tlio ninjr 

nneniei^ |£r Eo|e|;Ui i» ; and th« ftpparentily 
tonocenHooldt^ «pl#iapeir*oolonr, naed 
laid oeiBi^ l| lialde to contain its quota of thia 
▼efitable *l(Brw* dnat' French grays and whites 
Mo lazg^y aisenrbal, and we have the evidence of 
n |>a{>er>hanger himself, that disease follows 'those 
who work among gray papers more than any other 
in the trade. And what shall be thought of 
the morality of the proceeding, described by Miss 
Oabome of the Sydney Hospital, who writes that 
A foreman-painter and decorator stated to her 
that ‘confectioners oftep come to our shop for 
large quantities of colours, some of them harmless 
enough, others poisonous enough, for colouring 
lollies (sweets) ; and the quantity of those sweets 


consumed by young and old in the colony is some- 
thing marvellous.’ 

It is by no means an uncommon thing to see 
bakera’ shops, especially in tlie country, painted 
within of a bright green colour. The dangers 
incidental to such a choice of pigment are well 
illustrated by Dr Taylor’s case in which a 
quantity of green pigment had attached itself 
to some loaves of bread which were supplied to 
his own household. This pigment ou being 
analysed yielded fifty per cent, of arsenic, and 
had been taken off the baker’s shelves by the heat 
of the new bread which had been placed upon 
them. Even the air of a room in which a quantity 
of stuifed birds were placed was found to be 
impregnated with this compound, the presence of 
which gave rise to symptoms of jtoisoning. Bird- 
stuffers use preservative preparations in which 
arsenic bolds a chief place. 

Enough has been said to shew the dangers by 
which we are surrounded in many ways— dangers 
these w'hich like solid facts may serve as the 
beacon-lights of the wise amongst us. It is 
perfectly true that other ways and moans ot pro- 
ducing colour exist than those in which arsenic 
forms a chief ingredient. Science has been most 
guccessful in producing colouring-matters v'hich 
are absolutely hannless. But so long as cheap- 
ness is an object to the manufacturer, so long 
experience seems to prove tons will deletern>u‘< 
substances which cost little be used to produce 
effects, the mere utility of which (as for instance 
in the case of confectionery) may be gravely 
questioned. Under the circumstances, and as a 
matter of public health and safety, there seoins no 
lesouxce but to indicate strict parliamentary legis- 
lation in these matters as the chief hope of the 
sanitary reformer. The public health is a matter 
over which jealous guardians appointed by the 
state should, and to a certain extent do, keep 
watch. But in such directions as those we have 
indicated there seems to have been little or no 
attempt made to sternly suppress the manufacture 
and use of noxious ingredients, which as we have 
pointed out, injure not merely the public health, 
Dut needlessly endanger the physical well-being ot 
those engaged in the occupation. But a few years 
ago, the Adulteration Act struck at the root of a 
very base and nefarious proceeding. It is not too 
much to say that posterity will have cause tq hail 
that legislator as a true Muefactor to his country 
and race, who shall frame and carry into law an 
anactment forbidding the wholesale use of the 
very poisons from which in another way we are 


proteoted by tibe li^fllation afflMting the chendet’s 
shop. 

It would appear ttereover, that other natioae 
have, in this r^eet, set ui an example we should 
do w(dl to follow. In Qermi^r the sale of ante- 
nicol wall-papers is illegal lu SWee also, no such 
papers are permitted to be sold ; and as early as 
1845 tbeir manufacture was prohibited in ^varia. 
It is, however, interesting to note that soon after 
the Bavarian edict was passed, a concession was 
made to the manufacturenf of such papers, with 
the result of again permitting the practice. Bat 
abuses soon crept in ; and aCoinmissiou of inquiry 
having declaind that cases of arsenical poisoning 
were on the increase, the original law of 1845 was 
again put in force, with satisfactory results. In 
our own country, evidence of the highest order 
was adduced before a Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1857. The Sale of Poisons Act was 
thereafter framed, hut this Act affects the pbarma- 
coutical relations of drugs and poisons alone, and 
leaves as we have seen, the wholesale use of arsenic 
and other poisons in our houses, and in our food, 
absolutely unrestricted. The cry of hardship to 
the commercial world is one which is of no avail 
where death and disease exist as the plain alter- 
native to the unrestricted use ol noxious and 
commonly used substances. And were evidence 
required on thi.s subject, and regarding the possi- 
hility of the presumed hardship and interruption 
to commerce being successlully combated, wo 
might cite Mr Hogg’s remark that the Messrs 
Cooke of Leeds do not allow arsenic in any form 
to be used in their manufactory. 

Tho dangers by which we are environed are 
unfortunately not limited to those arising from 
the manulactnrers’ unwarrantable use of arsenic. 
A volume might be written with good eflect and 
with more than sufficient reason on the ilangers to 
health which proceed from such sources a.s lead- 
poi^onillg produced by the chemical at tion of 
water ou tho lead of pipes and cisterns. But there 
im' coiumon precautions known to every house- 
holder %^hi<h readily avert llie ]» 08 silnhtit>s of such 
contamination. Lead in other forms may aHoct 
us however. Tins metal in one form or another 
— most commonly in that of ‘sugar’ or ‘acelato 
of lead’ — is iouuii in some of the haii-dyes and 
j cosmetics with which the advert i-iug columns of 
' our journals and new -papers teem. In such a 
form, tho presence of lead has been known to give 
rise to very seiious clfects- -all the nunc to he 
deidored because of their Ihoronghly preventable 
character by the disuse of tliese loibles of the 
toilet-table. Of the dangers arising Iroin the use 
of cojipcr vessels in the kitchen much has been 
written and haul. Chemical changes of injurious 
and poisonous nature are apt to result when 
copper is brought in contact with loods containing 
acids or oily or iatty matters, which oxidise the 
melal, and impart a green hue to the food. There- 
fore no food containing acid, or of an oily nature, 
should be prepared or be allowed to cool in a 
copper vessel. In a clean copper vessel, food may 
be prepared without danger, provided it is allowed 
to cool in another vessel of different material. Tho 
pickle-manufacturmr has occasionally been known 
to use ‘ blue-stone ’ or sulphate of copper to colour 
his preparations. A familiar test lur this most 
i unwarrantable adulteration, is that of placing a 
I steel needle in the suspected bottle of piclues, 


if copp&c hftt \mn toed, (&« tteedlo wiU 
become coated with a detKMit of oop^. 

The list of ooagtmoa houaehold aaogent might 
be indefinitely prolonged, but enough has been 
to draw attention to the character of the 
influences which may beset us even in these 
days of advanced civilisation and social luxury. 
If science has pnpyided us with many deleterious 
substances useiul in the arts and manufactures, 
it has no less clearly shewn us the remedy for 
their action, and has above all produced inno- 
cuous substitutes vthich may be employed in their 
stea^l. 


MT NEIGHBOUE’S WIFE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 

In the coime of onr conversation I have dis- 
covered that Charlie is a doctor, that they live at 
Kcw'-ington, that they have come to Brighton for a 
fortnight because Charlie is done up with hard 
w'ork, and that they are going to stay with some 
friends in Begcncy Srpiare. I had hoped they 
would put up at the same hotel as myself; for 
somehow or other I am interested in my travelling 
cornitanions. And yet, I don’t know that I am 
jiarticularly inteiested m Oliailie ! Wh.it man is 
particularly interested in any member of his own 
so.\ I 

Fur two days I see nothing of either of them, 
although I am out Irom only in the morning till 
late at night, and keep a jnetty sharp look-out for 
a nu\ y-blui‘ serge dress and deor-stalker hat. Such 
dren^es there are in i>lenty, and I have had one 
or two di-vappointmerits in the matter ol the hat ; 
but a seeoml glance at the weuier puts all doubt 
to ro-t, lor Charlie’s w's has a nameless grace] 
that few of the'-e fashi. nable fair pos-i"-^. T begin 
to feel very bitt* . towanls t^'li.ulie, who is cvhlently 
a tlioiough Bbiebeaid, and keeps his wife locked 
up in some baik room at llegeiKv Sqivirc ; for 
must I confess to luuing occasionally strolled by 
that quarter mid scanned not a few of the nume- 
rous wHitlows, in hope of catching ‘only a smile 
as J })as8<id?’ llow'cver, on the evening of the 
thiid day I liajipen to be walking along the beach 
in the direi tiou of Blnebeard’s Ca-tle, when sud- 
denl} 1 come upon Charlje, las wife, and a very 
stylish- looking girl, whom 1 instantly eel down 
as one of the fi lends with whom they are stay- 
ing. She is w.-ilking ne.tt to (’harlie ; and indif- 
feient as my sight is, I can see how alFectionatoly 
she IS looking up into his lace, an<l that evidently 
he is not repelling those amorous glances, ills 
neglected little wife is ga/.iug absently at the great 
foaiu-crested waves that come tumbling on to 
the shore, no doubt wishing that one would come 
and carry her far away from the man to whom 
she is bound soul and body. So ‘ wra[>t in dismal 
thinking ’ is she, tlif;t I jiass unnoticed. As for 
Charlie, ho has eyes for nought else than the girl 
at his side. I turn and watch them out of sight, 
with an overwhelming desire to perform the part 
of that wave, for which (1 imi^^iue) she is vainly, 
sadly longing, and to snatch licr up and bear 
her far away from her cruel faithless bondsman, 
to a home where she should reign a very little 
queen, and where Harold Gilchrist would bo 
her most loyal and loving subject. ‘Thou shalt 


Hoi envtifc 1% ncfighboui’s wife,’ widflpttp 
tvnublosonfte in«ntor Conscience; but^iC 
xesfeae to obey, its dictates, and Mrs Charlie^-’^. 
tihe-bye, I wonder wluit her other name is ?— play* 
a very prominent part in my dreams. 

The following morning I stroll down to the 
b^ch as usual about hmf-^t nine, take a dip, 
then ensconce myself behind a high shady break- 
water, and prepare to enjoy my meerschaum and 
a novel, with a faint hope that the heroine of my 
dreams may pass this way. I have just finished 
my pipe when I bear a rustling on the other side 
of the breakwater, and presently some one begins 
to read aloud. It is a man’s voice, deep but not 
unpleasing; he is reading the well-known tak 
of Enoch Arden. Whoever the reader may be, 
he certainly understands the art of managing Ms 
voice. Now it rises, now it falls, now it is sor- 
rowful, now angry, now tender. Eveiy inflection is 
perlect, especially the last, which leads me to 
suppose that his auditor is not his sister or his 
mother ; and this opinion is soon afterwards con- 
firmed, When the poem is ended, 1 hear a musical 
voice say : ‘ Poor Enoch !' 

‘ Yes. Rather an awkward predicament — wasn't 
it — to come homo and find your wife married to 
another man ? What would you have done, Miss 
Fairfax, if you had been in the heroine’s place?’ 
queries the reader earnestly. 

‘I don’t know, Dr Carington. I cannot imagine 
anything so dreadlul as being married to one man 
and loving another,’ answers his companion in a 
low awe-stricken voice, 

‘ Or vice versa,’ he puts in, ‘ And yet how often 
it occui‘8 ! How many men arc drawn into marry- 
ing a woman for whom they have not oue spark of 
real love ! One half the marriages nowadays are 
mistakes.’ 

‘ Yes,’ sighs Miss Fairfax ; ‘ you have good 
cause to say so.’ 

‘ Mabel, iluu't remind me of my folly ! It is 
a thing ot the past now, and regret is useless,’ he 
says in passionate low tones. Then his voice takes 
a dangerously tenvler iullection : ‘ Mabel, do you 
despite me for that mistake ? ’ 

1 begin to feel that I am playing a dishonourable 
part in listening to a conveisatiou evidently not 
intended ior a .stranger’s ears ; but something 
loots me to the spot, and X strain my ears to catch 
the girl’s reply ; it is almost inaudible, even 
though the partition that divides us is very 
.slight. ‘You know I do not, Dr Carington.’ 

‘ Then why do you punisli me lor it so cruelly? 
Gan you not see tliat it is to you, and you only 
that my heart is given i That other poor girl— • 
heaven help her knew nothing ol what had gone 
bcfoie, or slie WtuiM never have married a man 
whose life’s love was given to another. Poor 
child ! She never guessed that I repented my 
raslmos.s directly the words that sealed both our 
fates had left my Iqia. Mabel ! have you quite 
forgottim those old happy days when we were all 
in all to each other ? ’ 

No answer. 

‘Have you, darling?’ 

No aniwcr. 

‘ Mabel, you torture me I Say, have you fiw- 
gotteu / ’ pleads the mau in hoarse accents. 

‘ How could 1 ?’ 

‘ Then darling, by the memory of those by-gone 
days vrben no one had come between us— by the 
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love which has never died, and can never be over- 
come, I implore you to end my misery, and to 
break the foolish vow tW keeps us apart I It is 
not only for my sake, darling ’ 

* But Charlie, your wife ’ 

* Charlie, your wife ! ’ I wait to hear no more ; 
but start to my feet, and one glance behind 
the breakwater confirms my worst suspicions. 
Reclining beside the girl with wlmm I had seen 
him walking on the previous evening, is my poor 
little friend’s faithless husband. His false eyes 
are fixed on the dark face, bending over him, with 
a hungry passionate Itfve that quite transforms his 
somewhat apathetic countenance ; arid restraining 
an almost overpowering impulse to lay him dead 
at the feet of his guilty, heartless love, I stride 
wrathfully away, with a great unutterable pity at 
my heart for tlie pretty child who has been so 
ruthlessly betrayed. Of one thing I am resolved 
— ^that is, she shall not remain in ignorance of the 
intimacy existing between her wretched husband 
and her supposed friend. The blow may seem a 
cruel one ; but better — far, far better that she 
should know their true characters now, than in the 
time to come, when her love would perchance 
have taken deeper root, and have become a part of 
her life. I’oor little wife ! Poor loving little 
heart ! Will you thank me for tearing tlie veil 
from before your eyes, or will you rue the day 
when I first crossed your path ? I know not ; but 
whichever it luay be, my purpose is unalterably 
fixed. 

At first I think I will send an anonymous 
letter, to warn Mrs Curiiigtou of her husband’s 
treachery ; then I remember that I do not know 
their' exact address. Moreover, I hate anything 
underhand, and it seems such a kirsli, coarse way 
of awaking her from her brief dream of happy 
married life. I never doubt her love for the man 
whose name she bears. ‘Charlie dear!’ I hear 
the sweet fond voice repeating, and a strange mist 
rises to my eyes as I think that in a few short 
hours I must slay that tnistful love with a relent- 
less hand. And yet why should I ? I am to them 
a stranger, as they are strangers to me. What 
right have I to interfere in wdiat does not in 
anyway concern me ? All the remainder of the 
morning and all the afternoon 1 wrack my brain 
as to whether I am justified in disclosing the sad 
truth ; and still undecided, I wend my steps in the 
direction of Regency Square. I walk gloomily 
along, my eyes bent on the ground, and niy 
mind aU concentrated on the one subject. So 
engrossed am I, that when a silvery voice at luy 
elbow bids me ‘ Good-evening,’ I start as guiltily 
as though I had been planning a murder. Perhaps 
I have ; who knows ? Many women have died 
from broken hearts, and am I not about to break 
Charlie’s wife’s ? Hastily I raise my eyes at tlie 
sound of that sweet voice ; and I feel the hot 
blood rush to my shamed face when I find myself 
side by side with the object of my unhappy 
thoughts. How bright and pretty she looks, in 
her soft gray dress and ro.se- wreathed hat ! The 
wind is blowing the soft yellow rings of her hair 
all about her lovely childish face, and her violet- 
hued eyes dance with happy content. Oh ! Harold 
Gilchrist, your task is a hard one! _No wonder 
yon shudder when you take that friendly little 
hand in yours ! 

=*1 thought at first that you had forgotten me, 

^ , ^ . . f t 
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for you stared at me as though I were a spectre,’ 
laughs Charlie’s wife. 

‘ Did I ?’ I query in a voice that I vainly strive 
to make gay as her own. 

‘Yes ; even now you don’t appear to have quite 
recovered from the shock.’ 

‘ How do you like Brighton ? ’ I ask, anxious to 
chaime the subject. i. 

‘ Oh, it is delightful ! I am as happy as the 
day is long ; and as for Oharlie, he is already 
getting quite himself again. That fact alone is 
sufficient to make me love Bri{;Jhton. We were all 
so anxious about the dear boy. He is so good and 
clever, that every one likes him ; and his practice is 
increasing so rapidly that he is literally worked to 
death,’ she answers, her lovely face aglow with 
fond pride. 

‘ You love him very dearly V I awkwardly 
stammer. 

She looks up at me with such honest surprise 
in her innocent blue eyes ! 

* Love Charlie ! Of course I do ; better than 
any one in the whole wide ivorld. What makes 
you ask me such a question ? ’ 

TJiere i.s no trace of anger in her tones, only 
wonder that I should doubt her alfection for liiui 
to whom she is bound by vop’s taken in the sight 
of heaven. 

‘I — I didn’t know. One is apt to make a 
mistake, eveu in marriage,’ I blurt out fiercely, 
tagging at the hirsute appendage on my upper 
lip iu sheer desperatiim at the awkwardness of the 
situation. Is'o ; I can’t do it ! Better leave her 
to find nut the truth by degrees, than lot my 
mouth speak the daggers that will pierce her 
very heart’s core. And yet 

‘ Did you think 1 had made a mistake ? ’ ask.s 
Mrs Carington, looking up at me with a half- 
mischievous, hull- triumphant, and wholly capti- 
vating smile. 

I make one great desjiairing effort to keep back 
the cruel monosyllable that rises to my lips ; but 
it will force its way through. ‘ Yes.’ 

‘You did! Why?' 

‘ Can you not guess ? ’ 1 ask, vainly ho])ing that 
my tusk may be rendered easier by Jier reply' 

‘ No ; uniess it was becau-'se Charlie M'as rather 
vexed with me for talking to you in the train, the 
other day ; and you .set him d(twu as an unreason- 
ably jealous tyrant. But I a.s.sure you he i.s not 
jealous, in the ordinary acceptation of the term ; 
he is only very careful of me, and did not like my 
talking so familiarly to a stranger. Is that why 
you thought 1 had made a mistake V she inten-o- 
gates eagerly. 

Oh ! why can she not understand ? 

‘Can you think of no other reason for my 
thinking so ? My opinion was not founded on 
anything that occurred that day,’ I add. 

‘ But we have only met once since.’ 

‘1 saw him last night,’ I announce so solemnly, 
that my companion breaks into a merry mocking 
little laugh. 

‘ And what was he doing to me then — heating 
me V she saucily queries. 

‘ No ; he was . too much engaged other wa^ 
than to be paying his wife even that attention,’ is 
my angry retort. I have taken the dreaded plunge 
now, and my suppressed passion breaks loose, 
regardless of control. 

‘ You mean that he was too busy flirting with 
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my friend Jfiss Fairfax, to take any notice of me. 
Is that all ? ’ 

Can I believe my ears? Are those cool col- 
lected tones C.iarlie’s wife’s? I feel that I have 
made myself a fool, and that she is amusing her- 
self at my expense. 

‘ Is that all?’ I echo scornfully. ‘ No; it is not;* 
and heedless of Jthe pain I may be — must be, if 
the girl has any heart at all — inflicting, I pour 
forth the story of he* husband’s faitlilessness and 
her friend’s treachery. 

j She hears me tof the end without comment of 
! any kind, her eyes* fixed on the ground, and her 
i lips tightljr compressed. I see no signs of tears 
on the thick drooping lashes, no paling of the 
rose-tinted cheeks. Even when my tale ceases, 
she maintains that unnatural silence. It alarms 
me, this stony calm, far more than would any 
violent outburst of grief. 

‘Mrs Carington, for heaven’s sake, speak, if only 
to reproach mo for opening your eyes to the sad 
truth !’ I exclaim, my voice wrung with sorrow. 

No answer, save a curious twitching of the 
pretty coral lips and a smothered inarticulate 
sound. It cannot be a laugh, unless in my cruel 
awakening I have driven her mad. I feel my 
face blanch deathly white at the horrible thought, 
and cry in agony : ‘ For pity’s sake, speak ! You 
frighten me.’ 

Slowly the long lashes are lifted, and a pair of 
unmistakably sane blue eyes meet mine. ‘ Who 
told you Charlie was my husband ? ’ 

Had a thunder-bolt fallen at my feet, I should 
not have started more violently than I do at those 
few calmly spoken words. 

‘ Why, yourself, madam ! ’ I gasp, almost speech- 
less witli astonishment. 

‘ Pardon me ; it was you who gave him that 
title, not I,’ she answers, her eyes demurely 
wicked. 

‘Then what, in the name of iiatience, is he?’ I 
exclaim, half ^laughing in spite of feeling most 
uncomfortably ‘ small.’ 

‘ My brother.’ 

The ridiculous role I have been playing proves 
too much for my givivity, aud I burst into a hearty 
peal of laughter, in wliich Miss — not Mrs — Car- 
ington joins. 

‘ Why did you allow me to continue in ray 
absurd mistake?’ I ask, when our mirth has 
slightly abated. 

‘ Oh, just for fun, you know. I told Charlie all 
about it afterwards, and he did laugh.’ 

‘ But after all, the fact of your brother’s infidelity 
to his wife — whoever she may be — still remains,’ 
I say, grown suddenly grave,, and beginning to 
think our mirth somewhat ill-timed. 

‘You ineau well, I see, but you do not under- 
stand. Poor boy! he has had a great deal of 
trouble, and we seldom talk of it. But it is 
necessary that I should vindicate his honour in 
this instance. When little more than a mere boy, 
he fell in love with Mabel Fairfax,’ explains 
Miss Carington ; ‘ and in course pf time they 
became engaged. Shortly after their engagement, 
Charlie, being in delicate health, went out to 
Melbourne for a thorough change, intending that 
the wedding should take place immediately he 
returned ; and Mabel left London on a visit to 
some friends in Hampshire. After she had been* 
gone two or three weeks, reports began to reach 


us that a wealthy Squire down there was paying 
her a great deal of attention, and that she in 
noway repulsed him; in fact our informant— 
who by the way was terribly jealous of Mabel— 

g ave U3 to understand that she evidently regretted 
er promise to Charlie. This was quite enough 
for poor mamma ; she had always been averse 
to my brother’s early engagement, and thought 
this an excellent opportunity to get him to 
break it off. So she wrote and told him all 
she had heard ; and by the next mail came a 
letter to say that he was married to a young 
lady whom he had met on the voyage out. Of 
course he had only married her to - spite his 
supposed faithless one. Poor mamma did not 
long survive the news ; she died in a fit of 
apoplexy; and as there was no one else to take 
care of me, and our property required looking 
after, Charlie and his wife came to live in Eng- 
land. But the poor girl was consumptive, and our 
uncertain climate soon killed her. As you may 
imagine, Mabel was almost heart-broken when she 
lieerd that Charlie had so readily believed the 
false stories raised against her, and had revenged 
himself by marrying a girl he had known but a ' 
few weeks. She was angry too, dreadfully angry, 
and vowed never to trust in man again. Many 
times since he h;is been free has Charlie asked her 
to marry him ; but although he is as dear to her 
as he ever was, and although she has quite forgiven 
him, she will not break her vow ; aud until she 
doe.s, the poor boy will never be happy, — So now, 
are you not ashamed of having so misjudged 
the very best brother on earth ?’ she saucily 
demands. 

‘ What a fool you luust have thought me ! ’ I say 
shamefacedly. 

‘ Rather,’ she returns with a demure little 
smile. 

‘ Will you forgive me, and promise, as a favour, 
not to tell any one of iny absurd mistake ? ’ plead 
I, feeling unaccountably happy without exactly 
knowing why. 

‘ I will forgive you ; but I don’t know about not 
telling. Tlie joke is too good to lose. — Talk of the 
angels and they are sure to appear ! ’ she suddenly 
exclaims. ‘ Here come Charlie aud Mabel, I will 
introtluce you to my “ treacherous Mend ” and my 
“ faithless husband,” ’ she laughs. 

‘ Be generous, Miss Carington,’ I entreat ; but 
the whole story comes out ; and the principal actors 
in it having come to a very satisfactory understand- 
ing during tlie last few hours, 1 am readily for- 
given my eavesdroi)ping, and we spend the evening 
together very jdcasantly, I diset^ver that the Car- 
ington.s are very friendly with my Mlo noire Lady 
Haughton, and that they have met my mother at 
her ladyship’s house on one occasion ; moreover, 

I hear with curious satisfaction that Miss Car- 
ington thinks my maternal relative the ‘nicest 
old lady ’ she ever saw. 

‘ I say, Olive, I wonder if Mrs Gilchrist told a 
certain gentleman your opinion of him ? ’ puts in 
Charlie slyly. ‘ Because if not, I think I will.’ 

‘Charlie, if you dare utter another word, I’ll 
box your cans 1 ’ threatens his sister, blushing to 
the very roote of her golden curls. 

‘ One good turn deserves another,’ laughs her 
brother. ‘You told tales of Mr Gilchrist, so I tell 
tales of you. — You must know, Mr Gilchrist, that 
your mother aud my worthy sister were looking 
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Lady Hattphtw’s i^Tbum together, wheh they 
•c^anoed to 4li|iut oa '*the |»ortTait of a gentleman," 
which eSpeciwly took Mies Olive’s fancy— -she is 
very impressionable, you must know. With all 
' tiie enthusiasm of “ sweet seventeen,” she did not 
hedtate to pronounce him “ the handsomest man 
^e had ever seen ; ” and with extreme naivete, 
tamed to Mrs Gilchrist to know whether she W'as 
not of the same opinion. “Toa must not ask my 
opinion, my dear, for I am a partial critic ; that 

S ntleman is my eon,” answered your mother. I 
ave the rest to your imagination I' 

So I have discovered the perpetrator of that very 
‘ palpable fib ; ’ and Miss So-aml-so turns out to 
be Miss Olive Caringtou ! Harold Gilchrist, did 
you not once say that ‘that fib alone’ would 
have destroyed any Miss So-aud-so’s chance of 
ever becoming Lady Gilchrist 1 
Well, what if I did ? It is not the first mis- 
take 1 have made.- Moreover, Miss So-and-so 
implores me not to put faith in Charlie’s veracity. 
But I don’t know about that; I am inclined to 
think he is telling the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

We part at Regency Square, the very best 
friends possible, and as I hold in mine a certain 
little hand, I say to its fair owner : ‘ Do you 
know I have been guilty of a great sin ? ’ 

* What is it ? ’ she queries, not withdrawing tliat 
dear little hand. 

‘Breaking the second clause of the tenth com- 
mapdment : “ Thou shall not covet tliy neigh- 
bour’s wife,”’ I reply. Immediately the hand is 
snatched away, and Miss Caringtou runs indoors. 

‘ Harold ! ' 

‘My darling!’ j 

‘ I have some news for you. Charlie and Mabel 
are to he married on the 24th of next month.’ 

‘ Indeed, I am glad to hear it. Charlie is such a 
good fellow that he deserves to be happy.’ 

‘You didn’t always think him “ such a good 
fellow,” ’ says my saucy wife of two blissful months’ 
standing. 


was thrilliim with hcueror over the terrible mas- 
sacre of English women and children at Oawnpore, 
when the news came that a gallant little hand of 
devoted men were defending themselves in the 
Residency at 'Lucknow against the hordes of a 
savage and relentless enemy. From the beginning 
to the end of this remarkable siege, Kavanagh — 
civilian though he was— appeai|» to have figured 
conspicuously in the defeuce, for no sooner was 
the Residency invested by. the mutineer forces, 
than he set to work to arm and drill all the 
civilians in the place ; and in epite of much ridi- 
cule from the military men, ultimately succeeded 
in organising a corps of volunteers that did 
splendid service for the state. TaU and hand- 
some, with au evident emprmement for military 
life, Kavanagh proved himself the beau-icUal of a 
hero ; and in a hook published by him in 1860, 
entitled How I won the Victoria Cros$, he describes 
the yearnings of his heart for distinction, and the 
feelings of exultation with which, when he rose 
from a sick-bed in which ho had been prostrated 
by a brief illness, he heard that the siege was not 
yet raised, nor the Mutiny over. 

Two-and- twenty years is not a very long period 
in the historj' of a nation ; but in these go-ahead 
and progressive times, when grand and important 
events are of freejuent occureence, the past becomes 
a dim perHj>ecUve, in which names and scenes 
that were once as familiar to us as household 
words are relegated to an obscurity which they do 
not deserve. Such exploits os that which we are 
about to relate are, however, like hidden jewels, 
which ever and anon flash forth with greater 
brilliancy than before, exciting the increased 
admiration of all who gaze ujam them. The siege 
of Lucknow put to the test all those qualities 
which Englishmen possess and exhibit in times of 
supreme necessity — namely, a sublime confidence 
in the midst of danger, a noble sense of duty, and 
an unselfish heroism ; and the brave man who is 
the subject of this narrative seemed ^to have been 
endowed with them in an unusual degree. 

The march of Havelock and his brave column 
to relieve the devoted hand cooped up in the 


*No ; there was a time when, as your favourite ! Residency was watched in England step by step 


Macaulay says of Byron, I began to think it my with intense eagerness 


through the losses 


duty to hate my neighbour, and to love my i sustained on the way thither by battle and 
FTeighhour’s Wife.’ disease, it became impossible to .compel the muti- 

neers to raise tlie siege ; and even after the entrance 

of the relief column, it was conducted as vigor- 
A HOBLE HEED. ously as ever. 

AS ISCIDKNT OF IHB INDIAN MUTINT. five long moutlrs the Httle garrison was 

put to its wnts end to meet the constant and ever- 

Two-and-twenty years ago a deed w'as performed recurring attacks of the enemy. Repelling sorties, 
which has scarcely any parallel in the annals of “O'! countermining, repaying breaches, &c., 

modem wars. The hero of it was a gentleman ! ‘1“" work that was dways going on ; and non^ 

belonging to the Uncovenanted Civil Service of *““1 brave than the gdlant 

r I Kavanagh, who, though wounded several tunes, 

India, named Thom^ Henry Kavanagh, whom we found at the post of danger. We 

lately referred to in our article on the uwo should also mention here, as an interesting fact. 
Crosses of Honour’ as having been killed in j that Kavanagh’s wife was also wounded during 
battle ; hut who, we are glad to leam, is stiR | the siege and laid up for several weeks. At 
livings and holding a high official position at the j length in November came the welcome news that 
scene of his wonderful exploit. A generation j Sir Colin Cainphell — afterwards Lord Clyde — was 
having sprung up since the eventful times of the ’ advancing with a strong British force to the relief 
Indian Mutiny, we make no hesitation in recalling of the garrison ; and on the ninth of that month 
and offering to our readers the stoity of the exploit Kavanagh learned that a spy had come in from 
itself. Cawnpore, and that he was going back again to 

India— that brightest gem in Queen Victoria’s the Alum Bagli, with despatches for Sir Colin, 
crown— trembled in the balance ; and the empire ; Indeed it had become necessary that Sir Colin’s 




inarch ahonld be hastoied, and that he should be 

g lided to the city by the least haeardons route. 

at who was to be the raide 1 Sir James Outram 
eays, in a letter on tne subject, dated about a 
year after the event : ‘ The almost impossibility of 
any European being able to escape through the 
city undetected, and the certainty of his murder 
if detected, deterred me from ordering any officer, 
or even seeking volunteers for such a duty.’ 

A volunteer for tjus extraordinarily dangerous 
adventure did, however, present himself in the 
person of Eavanagh. He had sought out the spy, 
whose name was Kunoujee Lai, and finding him 
intelligent, he expressed his desire to proceed with 
him in disguise to the Alum Bagh. The spy at 
first hesitated: and urging that there was more 
chance of detection by two going together, pro- 
posed that they should take different roads, and 
meet outside the city. This Kavanagh objected 
to, and then proceeded to finish some business he 
had in hand, his mind, however, still dwelling 
upon the accomplishment of his object. At last 
he made up his mind, and proposed the enterprise 
to Colonel Napier, the chief of Sir James Outrarn’s 
staffi The Colonel considered the noble offer of 
Kavanagh to be fraught with too much danger to 
be accepted, but promised to inform Sir James 
Outram of it, considering that such zeal deserved 
notice. 

Outram was at once surprised and pleased 
by Kavanagh’s offer; but he pointed out the 
extreme danger of such an attempt, and endea- 
voured to dissuade him from it, while at the same 
time stating how valuable such assistance would 
be to Sir Colin Campbell. Kavanagh was, how- 
ever, so earnest in his entreaties, that the General 
at length consented, with the proviso that if Kava- 
nagh should think the risk too great, and wished 
to withdraw from the '>nterj)rise, he was quite at 
liberty to do so. Ka . unagh was, however, formed 
of the stuff of which heroes are made ; and having 
made himseir acquainted with Sir James Outram’s 
plans, ho proceeded to disguise himself for the 
journey. This he had secretly arranged, as he did 
uot wish his wife to know anything of the under- 
taking until his safe arrival at tho Alum Bagh 
should be signalled to the garrison. 

A portrait of Kavanagh in his disguise forms 
the frontispiece to the book we have already men- 
tioned, and ho thus describes it himself : ‘ I was 
dressed as a budmash or as an irregular soldier 
of the city, with sword [tuhvar] and shield, native- 
made shoes, light trousers, a yellow silk kowtah 
over a tight-fitting white muslin shirt, a yellow- 
coloured chintz sheet thrown around my shoulders, 
a cream-coloured turban, and a white waistcoat or 
kumurbuiul. My face down to the shoulders, and 
my hands to the wrists, were coloured wdth lamp- 
black, the cork used being dipped in oil, to cause 
the colour to adhere a little. I could get nothing 
better. I had little confidence in the disguise of 
my features, and trusted more to the darkness of 
the night.’ 

To shew the thoroughness with which Kavanagh 
did this part of his work, it is only necessary to 
mention that the materials of which his costume 
was composed were borrowed piece by piece from 
separate natives. When the disguise was thus 
complete, he proceeded at half-past seven P.m. to 
the General’s quarters, where he at once tested the 
genuineness of his metamorphosis. Nobody recog- 1 


anwd him until he mode himself knowU} and than 
Sir J'ames Outram himsdf put the finishing touchm 
to his toilet Placiug a double-barrelled pistol 
in bis waistband, and additionally armed with a 
tulwar, Kavanagh then took leave of the General 
and his staff, and proceeded with Kunoujee 
IaI to the right bank of the river Goomtee, 
running north of the intrenchmeut, accompanied 
by Captain Hardinge of the Irregular Cavalry. 
Here the latter bade Kavanagh adieu, offer stating 
that he would have given ms life to have done 
the same thing, and with the words, ‘Noble 
fellow— you will never be forgotten 1’ left him 
to his adventure. 

Kavanagh and his guide Ihen undressed them- 
selves, and began to ford the river, which at that 
point was about a hundred yards wide. Kavanagh 
owns that he felt his courage failing him as he 
entered the cold water; hut seeing the guide 
walking quickly towards the opposite hank, he 
followed him. On reaching it, they took their 
bundles of clothes from their heads and dressed 
themselves again, at the same time narrowly 
escaping observation by a sepoy who had come 
down to a pond in the neighbourhood to wash. 
On finding, however, that they were not observed, 
confidence returned to them, and they proceeded 
straight towards the huts in front, where Kavanagh 
accosted a matchlock-man with the remark that 
it was a cold night. The man replied that it was 
‘ very cold ; ’ to which Kavanagh laconically added 
that it would be colder by-and-by. After being 
questioned by a sepoy officer, who commanded 
tne enemy’s picket at the iron bridge over the 
Goomtee, Kavanagh keeping out of the light and 
allowing his guide to answer, they proceeded ott 
their way along the bank of the river, passing a 
number of sepoys and matchlock-men, who were 
escorting persons of rank in palanquins, preceded 
by torches. Recrossing the river by the stone 
bridge, and unobserved by the sentry who was on 
guard over it, hut who was chatting with a native, 
they passed into the city of Lucknow, where 
Kavanagh jostled against several armed men with- 
out attracting attention, and only met one guard 
of seven sepoys, who were amusing themselves 
with some women. 

From the city they passed into the green fields, 
which Kavanagh hml not seen for five months, and 
he says that a carrot which he took from the 
roadside was the most delicious he had ever tasted. 
A further walk of a few miles was accomplished 
in high spirits ; but they soon found out that tliey 
had taken the wrong road, and were in tlie Dil- 
kooshah Park, whidi was in possession of the 
enemy. Here Kavanagh shewed his wonted courage 
by going within twenty yards of two guns, to find 
out the strength of the enemy. Kunoujee Lai was 
in great alarm, as he feared that Kavanagh would 
thiuk that he was acting the traitor ; and he begged 
him not to distrust him ; as the mistake was made 
by ins anxiety to avoid the pickets of the enemy. 
Kavanagh reassured him ; and they then walked 
into the^ canal, running under the Charbogh, where 
our hero suffered much on account of his boots 
being hard and tight, they having skinned his 
toes and cut into the flesh above his heels. At 
length, after two hoursJ wandering, two women 
put them into the right direction, and they re- 
ceived further information on the subjechfrom an 
advanced guard of sepoys, whose questions they 
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aeemonstrances of his guida After a holt of about 
A quarter of an hour, they again went forward, 
and passed through two pickets of the enemy, 
who had no sentries thrown out. This was about 
four o'clock in the morning, and Kavanagh lay 
down to sleep for an hour, although Kunoujee Lai 
again protested against it Suddenly, they heard 
the pleasant sound of the British challenge, ‘ IFho 
comes there f* delivered with a native accent ; and 
to their joyful surprise they found themselves 
within the lines of Sir Colin CampbeU’s camp, 
which they believed to be still many miles distant. 
An officer of the 9 th Lancers conducted Kavanagh 
to his tent and gave him a glass of brandy, and 
he then asked the way to the Commander-in-chiefs 
tent Meeting an elderly gentleman coming out 
of the tent in question, Kavanagh asked him 
where he could find Sir Cohn Campbell. 

* I am Sir Colin Campbell,’ was the quick rejdy. 
‘■Who are you ?’ 

‘ This will explain, air,’ replied Kavanagh, taking 
from the folds of his turban a note of introduc- 
tion from Sir Janies Outraim 

Sir Colin read it hastily, and glancing at 
Kavanagh with his keen eyes, he asked if it was 
true. 

‘ Do you doubt me, sir ? ’ asked Kavanagh. 

‘Ko, no,’ replied Sir Colin ; ‘ but it seems very 
strange.’ 

Sir Colin was anxious to hear Jiis story ; but 
Kavanagh, worn out with the strain upon his 
mental and iihysical system, begged to bo allowed 
some sleep — a request which was immediately 
complied with, and the tent darkened for the pni- 
pose. Here the brave fellow poured out his thanks 
to God for his safety, and dreamed of the honour 
which awaited him from a grateful country. When 
he awoke from his sle^, Kavanagh was very 
cordially received at Sir Colin’s own table, where, 
over a substantial repast — to which he did ample 
justice— he recounted to the Commander-in-chief 
and his staff the adventures through which he had 
passed. 

In the meantime, the devoted garrison in the 
Residency had signalled, ‘Is Kavanagh sate?’ 
But the signal could not be read. Shortly after- 
wards, however, the preconcerted signal— namely, 
the raising of a flag at the Alum Bagh, told Sir 
James Outrain that the hero was beyond the risk 
of further danger. Then Mrs Kavanagh was 
made acquainted with her husband’s heroic act, 
and received the congratulations of all. 

“Wa have no space to give all the details of Sir 
Colin Campbell’s march to the Residency ; hut 
Kavanagh, uy his bravery and intelligence ilnring 
that march, was certainly the man who, next to 
the Commander-in-chief, contributed most to the 
succt-s ol the attack. Indeed, never was a nobler 
act than that of Kasanagh’s ; and when he nippeared 
agdn vvithin the wMls of the garrison which he 
bad 12 iked his life to rescue, and was thus the 
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THE FIRELIGHT. 


We were all gathered round the fire in the dining- 
room ; Edgar close to papa, Jessie sitting on tho 
rug, Fred nestling close to momma, and I, ae 
usual, at Aunt Edith’s right side. It was a wild 
November night, with the rain beating pitilessly 
against the closcdy curtained windows, the wind 
whistling shrilly through the leafless elms out- 
side, and playing mad pranks with the tall red 
chimneys uf ‘ Garrick House,’ as our home was 
called ever since Mr Garrick the famous player 
paid our groat-grand pnjia a visit. Before that, the 
house was simply ‘The Elms ;’ and very proud we 
still were of the grand old trees from which it 
took its first and most appropriate name. 

It was exactly the sort of night to make us all 
gather rouud the wide old-fashioned hearth, where 
the logs were blazing merrily, and to cause ua to 
feel grateful for the blessings we enjoyefl, and 
involuntarily to pity those who were less tortiiuate. 
The wind coming down the chimney in fitful gusts, 
made tho candles flare and flicker so weirdly that 
Jes'-ie proposed putting them out, and sitting 
cosily by the firelight. Books and work were 
neglecteil, the che-ss-board put awde, and pussy 
was making sad havoc of mamma’s k'nitting with- 
out any one interfering. In fact, we w'ere all 
in a delightfully comiortable indolent meditative 
mood, and it only wanted a story to comjilelo 
our happiness. Bui Aunt Edith, whose resources 
in that respect faiily rivalled the inventive lady 
in the Arabian Night was silent and grave. 
Papa seemed grave too ; and even our dear merry 
mother seemed to bo thinking of something 
melancholy. W'e children, with that instinctive 
feeling of awe we sometimes experience, we scarce 
know why, glanced at each other in mute wonder 
and curiosity, expecting something to happen 
every moment. Tho day had been dull and 
oppressive, and the afternoon had been threatening 
a storm, when suddenly a loud peal of thunder 
seemed to shake the house to its very ibunda- 
tion. 

‘ It W'as just such a night as this, Robert,’ said 
annf to papa with a little shiver. 

‘ Exactly,’ papa replied thoughtfully ; ‘ and the 
same time ot year too.’ 

‘Suppose you tell tho children all about it,’ 
mamma said quietly ; ‘ they look as if they wanted 
to know very much.’ 

‘Well, since it is perhaps time they knew, I will 
tell you how Aunt Edith saved my life,’ continued 


snugly iuto oor placaa, « lew moments* impressive 
silence, and then papa began. 

* Aunt Edith and 1 were only brother and sister; 
ever so much greater cronies than you and Edgar 
are, Jessie, not only because we had but each other 
to love, but because we had to make common 
cause against an enemy, Jeffrey Lawson, our step- 
mother’s son by a privious marriage. We lost our 
own dear mother when we were babies. Jeff was 
ten years older than I was ; and after our father’s 
death, which happened when 1 was eight and Edith 
six, we would have had a poor time of it but for 
Dame Turtle our dear old nurse. She looked after 
our interests, nnd fought all our battles valiantly 
whether we were in the right or the wrong. Our 
step-mother was so wrapped up in Jeff, that she 
bestowed little trouble uj)on us. I, especially, 
was no favourite, for she got a silly idea into her 
head that I stood between Jeff and tlie property 
of Garrick. He was a fine handsome fellow, as I 
remember him when I was fifteen, and he five-and- 
tweiity ; strong and daring, haughty in disposition 
and hasty in temper. I couhl see even then that 
he bitterly resented my being master, and himself 
as it were nobody ; for all our servants had grown 
old with us, and were staunch and lo}al to us 
children of the house. 

‘ Our mother — we c.illed her so, though she was 
“little more than kin and less than kind” — 
resented it too, and looked forward with very bitter 
leolings to the time when I would he twenty- 
one ; tor then, according to our father’s will, she 
W’us to leave Garrick, and reside in a little cottage 
he ow’iied in Wales. It would be a different posi- 
tion for her, as she had but a small jointure- all 
her own fortune had been spent on Jeffiey — and 
b}"- some inexplicable < i.ain of woman’s reasoning, ^ 
she blamed nn for what she w’as pleased to call 
her unnieriU’il misfortunes. Each year that passed , 
made matter^ worse between us. As I grew older, i 
many things in the management of the properly , 
struck me as very unjust. Tlie best of the timber ^ 
WMs being cut down ; the house allowed to fall 
into a state bordering on ruin, because my mother j 
would not spend money on repairs which I alone j 
was to enjoy the hcnetil of. ()iir family lawyer j 
was dead. Jeffrey chose his mothei'^s legal adviser, j 
and neither Edith noi I knew whete to look for 
edvicc or assistance. Things reniiuncU \ ery much | 
in this state till I was nearly twenty, when one day 
Jeff entered my room in a stite of wild excite- 
ment, and shewed me a will tliat lie had dis- 
covered in some out-of-the-way corner. It w'as 
dated a few days before my father’s death ; and ' 
except that it bequeathed to Jeffrey the sum of , 
five thousand pounds, and the reveision of Ganick 
if I died without heirs, it was substantially the 
same as the one already in existence. 

‘I had my doubts about the validity of the 
document, but I passed no comment ; both the 
witnesses were dead, and I had not a shadow 
of proof to advance. Suspicions in such a case go 
lor nothing, so I held my peace, the more espe- 
cially as Judson our old steward was prepared to 
swear to my father’s signature. So Jeff Lawson 
had his five thousand pounds. 

* On the night of which I am going to tell ' 
yon, there was a large part of the money in the j 
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&st, caistyiM tb« money with hm Edith and 
I xasunhad Ift the dining-room a little longer 
chatting on diffaxent matters ; amongst others, of 
Jeff’s departoire, of a strange restlessness I had 
observed in his manner of late, of the possible 
date of his return ; and somehow, quite uninten- 
tionally, I let fall a hint of my suspicions about 
the will, and discovered that they corresponded 
exactly with Edith’s. At last, when the fire had 
burned quite out, and the candles were getting low 
in their sockets, we went np-stairs together. It 
was a wild November night, with just such angry 
impatient gusts of wind and vagrant thunder- 
claps as this. I occupied the west room; your 
aunt the one adioining ; and Jeff slept in the east 
room at the other end of the corridor ; while his 
mother had her apartments in the south wing. 
As 1 bade Edith good-night, the clock on the 
stairs struck twelve, and «ie merrily w’ished me 
many liappy returns of the day, tor I had just 
entered on my twentieth birthday. In a few 
minutes more my light was extinguished, and I 
was cosily wrapped up. In less than half an hour 
I was sound asleep. Not so Aunt Edith. She was, 
she told me afterwards, restless and nervous, two 
most unusual things with her. All her efforts to 
sleep were unavailing, and she gave up the attempt 
at last and rising from bed, sat down by the fire 
to read. Twice she fancied she heard footsteps in 
the corridor, and opened her door to listen. — Your 
aunt was not afraid of the White Lady, our family 
ghost, nor Lady-anybody-else, girls.— Twice she 
threw herself on a couch with the intention 
of resting, since slumber was out of the ques- 
tion ; but between the storm and the mysterious 
sounds through the house, rest was impossible. 
At length, about two o’clock, she fancied she 
heard some one moving about my room very 
cautiously ; and nothing doubting but that I 
was as wakeful and restless as herself, she 
resolved to come in and speak to me. A 
sudden gust of wind in the corridor extinguished 
her caudle, anil she entered my room in the dark, 
save for a faint ray of moonlight which shone 
through the carelessly drawm curtains. 

‘ As your aunt gently approached my bed, she 
saw a form a«lvancing on the other side with 
uplifted hand, in which sometliing bright gleamed 
in the moonlight. Quick as thought, without a 
moment’s hesitation, her arm was thrown across 
my neck. The knite of an assassin descended with 
terrible force, and glancing off the bone, inflicted a 
long and jagged gash in her arm. The assassin, 
who had not seen or heard her approach, instantly 
fled, leaving liis weapon behind ; and I was 
aroused from my slumbers by Edith’s shrieks, to 
find myself bathed in her blood. In a moment 
I was all aw'ake. Binding my silk handkerchief 
round her arm tightly, to check the bleeding, I 
sent a servant — for the whole house was aroused 
by your aunt’s shrieks and the violent ringing of 
my bell— for the nearest surgeon, and then pro- 
ceeded to search lor some traces of the murderous 
intruder. Mechanically I went first to Jeffs room, 
probably because I was astonished at not having 
seen his face amongst the Vonderiug group gathered 
rouiul my door. It seemed amazing that he should 
sleep so soundly through such a commotion. The 
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doOT of the east room (Jeff’s) was open, so was the ‘And his mother, t>apa ?’ Fred queried, 
window ; and the room was empty. * Ah, his poor mother; she broke her heart over 

‘I can never either forget or describe the sickly his disappearance, my boy. Mothers will do such 

eensation of horror that crept into my heart as things over the most wortnlesssona.-r-WeU, Upton, 
I looked round. Where was Jeff? Why had he what’s the matter V . 

gone so suddenly and mysteriously? Why the open ‘If you please sir, there’s a gentleman wants 
window I 1 was all the more painfully perplexed, to see you,’ said our old butler, closing the door 
as the most careful examination failed to disclose behind him, and looking mysteriously round, 
any otW means of exit by which the would-be ‘ He says his business is urgent, but he won’t give 
assassin could have escaped. Every door was his name.* 

securely barred, every window except that of the * A strange gentleman, at this hour, and on such 

east room was safely fastened. In the flower-bed a night,’ exclaimed papa, rising. ‘ He must be 
underneath there were distinct tracks of a man’s some belated traveller.-^hew him in, Upton.’ 
feet leading from the window, none whatever We all looked at each other, and glanced 
leading to it._ towards the door in eager nervous curiosity, as an 

‘These things made me terribly unhappy, and elderly gentleman with very white hair and beard 
some suspicion of my thoughts must have cr^t entered the room, made a courteous bow, which 
into my countenance, for Edith divined them 'at embraced everybody, and proceeded to unbutton 
once. However, she remained silent about the an enormous travelling-cloak in which he was 
appearance of the man who had attempted my enveloped. For a moment or so his eyes wandered 
lii'e, and 1 refrained from questioning her. At round the room, as if in search of something, and 
best there could be but a conjecture — the room then he smiled 8a<lly. 

was dark, the man disguised, and your aunt ‘ You do not know me, Mr Neville,’ quoth the 
frightened. But the knife which lay upon my gentleman, after what seemed an ominous silence, 
bed appealed with dumb but terrible force to us drawing more directly into the light of the fire, 
both. It was my pruning-knife, and that very which blazed cheerily. 

afternoon Edith had seen me lend it to Jeff *I have not that pleasure sir,’ papa replied, 

Lawson. Whether the knife had been in any looking at our visitor more attentively. 

way poisoned, or ivhether your aunt’s wound had ‘Ah ! Yet ray picture hung there once ;’ point- 

been badly dressed in the first instance, I do not ing to a vacant space amongst the portraits on the 

know, but inflammation set in, and for weeks she wall. ‘ My name is Jeffrey Lawson.’ 

was dangerously ilL For days her life was ‘Jeff!’ cried papa and Aunt Edith with one 

despaired of; and it was only saved at last at voice. 

the exjiense of the brave right ^nd that had saved ‘ Jeff ! ’ we all echoed in amazement. Here was 
me so well from a terrible and sudden death. the sequel to the story, with a vengeance. 

‘The matter made a sensation, which was some- ‘ You do not seem overjoyed to see me, Robert,’ 
thing more than a nine days’ wonder in our Mr Lawson said after another pause. ‘ W ell, per- 
village; but as I kept my suspicions to myself, haps you are not to blame. — But you, Fidilh— after 
no one else ventured to express any, and Jeffrey’s all those long years — might give me your hamL’ 
name was never mixed up m the matter. Indeed At that moment his eye rested on aunt’s help- 
it somehow got circulated that he left Garrick the less right arm, and the most terribly awkward 
evening of the attempted murder, and no one awful silence I ever witnessed ensued. Edgar 
contradicted it. The object of the attack, which was white with passion ; Jess clenched her little 
was evidently robbery as well as murder, for every hands defiantly ; and even gentle Fred looked 
drawer and desk in my room was thoroughly ran- as if he could raise his voice and arm to avenge 
sacked, caused much wonder and discussion. It Aunt Edith. 

was pretty generally known that my allowance as Mr Lawson was the first to recover his sclf- 
a minor was scarcely adequate to my few simple ! possession. ‘ Forgive me.’ he said, and there was a 
wants. Being neither a landlord nor a prosecutor ! tremor in his voice. ‘I did not know — I am sorry,’ 
of poachers, I was not unpopular, and us fur as 1 1 Papa remained stem and silent. I really pitied 
knew, I had not an enemy in the world. Altogether j Mr Lawson, the odds were so fearfully against him. 
it was a most mysterious sad affair, and if in my I Not a single kind or encouraging glance met his 
secret heart I connected it with the now-found eye as he looked round. However, he drew him- 
wUl of my father, and wronged any one by unjust self up a little haughtily, and continued addressing 
auspicious, I hope heaven will pardon me. Appear- us all : ‘ I did you a great wrong once, Mr Neville, 
ances were strongly against one — I have travelled many thousand miles to offer 

‘And appearances very frequently deceive, what reparation I can. That will by which I 
Robert,’ aunt interrupted gently. ‘Let us judge obtained five thousand pounds was a forgery. But 
not, that we be not judged ! * I have come to pay it back, with interest.’ 

‘ Heaven help the villain who cost Aunt Edith Papa bowed his head, but remained silent. 

BO dear, if ever I encounter him ! ’ cried Edgar ‘ Money was absolutely necessary then, for I had 
excitedly. ‘ I ’ll shew no quarter ! ’ many pressing engagements to meet — my safety, 

‘What became of Jeff Lawson, father?’ Jess my liberty, were at stake. I was desperate; but 
asked, with a stolen glance at aunt’s face. though my base trick succeeded, it was too late. 

‘From the night he said good-bye to us in this Absolute ruin and disgrace stared me in the face, 
very room, thirty-one years ago, I have never and I was compelled to fly like a thief in the 
heard of him nor from him. He disappeared in night to escape the consequences of my foUy. 
the most extraordinaiy nyinner. Doubtless he is That night I secretly left the house, escajang 
dead.; and as far as he is concerned, I have no by my bedroom window. Concealing all the 
hope of the mystery of that awful night ever being money I had, I took passage for Australia, 
cleared up.’ where by careful speculation and hard work, 
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I soon realised a considerable fortune. 1 bad 
no desire to return to England. I formed 
new friends^ new habits ; squatter-life suited me ; 
and so i remained year after year. But I was 
heartily sorry for and ashamed of the part I 
played about the will, and I resolved one day 
to try and make it square with you. Then the 
gold-fever broke out, and the spirit of adven- 
ture being strong in me, I resolved to go to 
the Diggings. I waji singularly successful ; but 
others were not so fortunate. One poor fellow 
who went by the hame of “ Down Tea ” I heard 
frequently spoken of as singularly unlucky. One 
day I was surprised to receive a message from this 
fellow, requesting me to come and see him, as he 
was very ill, and had an important confession to 
make. I went at once, and saw at a glance that 
the man was dying ; but imagine my surprise 
when, on a closer survey of his features, I recog- 
nised him to be Ted Judson, the sou of your old 
steward — good-for-nothing, graceless vagrant Ted, 
who got me into almost as niany scrapes as I got 
him out of. With the utmost difficulty, for he 
was dying, he told me a singular story. On the 
very night I left Garrick House, he tried to rob 
and murder me. Hearing from his father that I 
had a large sum of mojioy by me, he resolved to 
have some of it ; and entering the house in the 
dusk of the evening, he concealed himself behind 
the curtains of the corridor window, and waited 
till the house was all quiet ; then he entered my 
room, and al ter searching in vain for the money, 
he seized a knife which lay on a table, and in a 
lit of druuken rage and disappointment, resolved 
to cut my throat if I did not give up my purse. 
Advancing to tlie bed where I lay soimd asleep, 
he lifted the knife and made a slash at my throat ; 
when, to his horror, he saw the White Lady who 
“ walks ” bending over me. Throwing down the 
knife, he lied in tcr.ur, and made his escape 
through a wind ;w he found open. In a moment, 
it Hashed upon me that your room was mistaken 
for mine, amt my window, which I had left open, 
proved the means of escape for the villain, as it 
liad already proved the means of escape for me. 
I hope the timely appearance of the White Lady 
prevented any serious mischief ?' 

‘It did, to me,’ papa said sadly; ‘but the slash 
that missed nry throat cost my sister her right 
hand. She was the Lady who saved me, .Teffrey !' 

‘ I am better pleased to have this mystery cleared 
up than I would be to have the right hand back 
again, if such a thing were possible,’ said aunt 
softly. 

‘ The knife J udson saw on the table must have 
been your pruuing-kuife, Eobert, which I asked 
one of the servants to return to you,’ continued Mr 
Lawson, ‘Here is Ted’s written and signed con- 
fession, witnessed by a magistrate. And now, let 
me once more entreat your forgiveness ; and as my 
mission is accomplished, I will not intrude any 
longer. I sliould have remembered that the 
Nevilles are not a race to forget or forgive I ’ 

‘ Are the Lawsons, Jeff ? ’ papa cried, advancing 
%vith outstretched hand. ‘ If so, I claim yours. I 
have done you an infinitely greater wrong than 
you did me. I am very sorry ! ’ 

A bright smile passed over Mr Lawson’s face, 
altering its whole expression, as he grasped papa’s 
hand ; and I ’m sure there were tents in his eyes 
as he bent down to kiss Aunt Edith’s forehead ; 


and in the smiling silence that followed, while 
they looked into each other’s eyes, all old scores 
were wiped out/ all old sores healed and for- 
gotten ! 


THE DROLL SIDE OF DUELLllTO. 

> 

Thbed are few things hnwever serions that have 
not their comic side, if one' cares to look for it. 
The barbarous practice of duelling, fraught with 
tragedy though it he, is one example of a bar- 
barous custom having its humorous side, as with- 
out further preamble we will proceed to shew. 

The old story of the Irishman who -called a 
man out for expressing disbeEef in hie having 
seen anchovies growing on a tree, and when his 
opponent lay wounded on the ground, repentantly 
owned to suddenly remembering it was capers he 
meant, may be an invention, but duels have been 
fought for equally trivial reasons. One of the mem- 
bers of Louis XV1II.’8 body-guard fought three 
times in one day ; first, with a gentleman who 
had offended by looking askew at him ; next, with 
one who had looked him hard in the face ; and 
thirdly, with a stranger who had passed by with- 
out deigning to look at him at all. 

Men disinclined to make targets of themselves 
in obedience to a conventional code of honour, 
have often got out of the difficulty by availing 
themselves of the right accorded to the challenged 
to choose the weapons. A Missouri backwoods- 
man daunted his antagonist by insisting upon a 
combat with raw hides, limited to half an hour’s 
duration. An old whaling captain declared he 
would fight with harpoons or not at all, hn 
alternative declined by his adversary. A French 
journalist fonder of fun than of fighting, on being 
challenged, accepted the cartel with : ‘Of course I 
claim the choice of weapons. You wish to kiU 
me ; I will do my best to kill you. Good. I have 
in my house twenty loaves of siege-bread, which 
I have kept for souvenirs. "We will sit down 
and eat against each other. One of us is sure to 
die.’ Knowing by experience the nature of siege- 
bread, tlm challenger did not care to run the risk 
involved in such a contest, and like a sensible 
fellow, laughed, and shook hands. Equally satis- 
factory in its result was the very wise method 
adopted by two Americans, who, having fallen in 
love with one lady, found it necessary to settle 
by force of arms which should retire from the 
field. Having no desire to hurt one another, they 
concluded the matter could be decided by proving 
which was the better shot, by each tiying his skOl 
at a tree. The worst marksman acknowledged 
that if they had confronted each other in the 
approved way, he would have been annihilated, 
and left his nval to win the lady unopposed. , 

In another duel without danger, only one of the 
parties concerned was aware of the innocent char- 
acter of the encounter. This was General Putnam, 
who being challenged by a young officer, proposed 
that each should sit upon a powder-keg, with 
a lighted fuse in the bung. As he would hear of 
no other terms, the General had his way. At the 
appointed time the belligerents took their seats ; 
the fuses were ignited. The veteran watched the 
progress of the flame — as weE he might — ^with 
unmoved countenance. Not so his opponent ; he 
took intense interest in the fast-lessening match, 
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the open, till $xtmm by Putnam roanng out: 
* Hold cm, my boy ; it ’s only onion-Mod J ' 

Witii eommendable discretion did some fun- 
loving mscals act when called upon to assist a 
oottple of coloured gentlemen, of Montioello, 
Mobile, who agreeing to dilfer, determined to 
settle their differences white-man’s fashion. In 
a very few minutes arrangements were made for 
bringing the affair off in the orthodox way. The 
seconds and surgeons stood in a grove hard by, 
and rifles loaded with blan,k-cartridge were placed 
in the hands of the bellicose pair. They pre- 
sented a curious contrast, one being as cool as the 
proverbial cucumber, while the other was nervous 
and excited — a veritable black Bob Acres. When 
his eye caught the gleam of the rifle-barrel, he 
exclaimed ; ‘ Look here, geinmcu ; dis’ere gun’s too 
bright for me and tried to leave his ground, till 
brought to a sense of his position by an intimation 
from his second that if he attempted to stir he 
would shoot him down. Dropping his gun, the 
frightened fellow seized his second by the waist, 
and placed him between himself and the levelled 
weapon of the foe. The barricade c|nickly removed 
itself!, and then the negro fled the scene at racing 
^eed, followed by shouts of derision from the 
amused on-lookcrs. — When i^an and Curran met 
to decide their quarrel with the pistol’s aid, the 
fonner complained that he might as well fire at a 
razor’s edge as at his adversary’s thin body, while 
he himself offered as fair a mark as a turf-stack ; 
whereupon his ready witted foe declared he had no 
desire to take any undue advantage, and was will- 
ing to let his size be chalked out on Mr Egan’s 
side, and agree that every , shot outside the mai-k 
should go for nothing. 

When General Shields challenged Abraham 
Lincoln, on account of a letter in a newspaj»er 
reflecting on the General, which Lincoln bad 
avowed to save the real writer from the conse- 
quences ; the latter having the choice of weapons, 
elected to figlit with the broadsword. Not that 
he was skilled in. its use, but because he had 
such a tremendous length of arm, combined witli 
great muscular power, that he calculated upon 
being able to chop*off his adversary’s head before 
he could treat him to a scientific thrust. Lincoln 
was first on the ground, and when , Shields arrived, 
was hard at work with a hatchet clearing away 
the bushes. It was decided to sink a plank per- 
pendicularly in the ground, leaving four feet of 
It protruding from the earth — the combatants to 
fight up to, but not beyond it Shields examined 
the swords, and then looked doubtingly at Lin- 
coln’s arm. Noting the look, Colonel Hartin told 
the pair not to make fools of themselves ; and 
like wise men, they concluded they would not ; 
but played a game of ‘ old sledge,’ to decide who 
should pay the expenses of the trip; a pleasure 
that fell to Shields. 

Two Western editors once made fools of them- 
selves to an unlimited extent It came about 
througli the editor of the Athent Democrat declar- 
ing in a leader that the caitiff editor of the Athene 
ff h V, was a big»imist ; and.that gentleman resenting 
the calumny by pulling the libeller’s nose in the 
public street The mayor kindly undertook to 
amuige for the (Mfliculty being settled in a proper 


way; and the two editors weio soon ensconced, rifle 
in hand, behind two trees in a wood. For two 
mortal hours they dodged and peeped, neither 
caring to fire, lest by missing he imould leave 
himself at his enemy’s mercy. Then the rain 
came down, and the IVki^'e editor discovered it 
had saturated his powder. * Is your powder wet 1’ 
shouted he to his rival. 

‘No,’ answered the other. * 

‘Mine’s beautifully dry,' continued he of the 

Whig. 

But his adversary guessing how matters were, 
came boldly out of cover, with his weapon ready 
to come to the ‘ present’ 

‘Stop!’ cried the appalled man — ‘stop! Let’s 
have a parley ! You are a darned good fellow ; 
suppose, instead of shooting me, we go into part- 
nership i ’ 

‘All right,’ replied the Democrat; and they 
returned home together. 

Of course the editor of the Whig had to set him- 
self right with his subscribers, which he did by 
telling them his gun was wet and wouldn’t go 
off. 'ro which his new partner responded in his 
paper with, ‘No more wouldn’t mine.’ Mortified 
as he was at having ‘ cave<l in ’ when there was no 
occasion, the Whig man congratulate«l himself that 
at anyrate the affair of his first marriage would bo 
hushed up ; but curious to ascertain how the other 
came to know anything about it, he iisked Imn ; 
‘How did you know that 1 had another wife 
living, besides Mary -Jane ?’ 

‘ Oh, you have, have you 1 ’ w.as the astonished 
answer ; while the disgusted self-betrayer muUeitsl 
between his teeth : ‘ Fool, fool ! to forget he was 
an editor, and judge him only as a common man !’ 

The Athenian journali.st m’ouM have had no 
; cause to abuse himself, had he displayed the fore- 
thought of the French critic Saint-Beuve, who 
having to meet M. Dubois on a wet niorniug, 
appeared on the ground carrying in one haml 
a sixteenth-century flint-lock pistol,^ and in the 
I other a ninctoeuth-cenlury umbrella, which he 
I unfurled as he took up liis position. M. i>iil»oH, 
backed by bot’u seconds, protested against the 
ximbrellti, but to no purpose. J>aint-Beuve said he 
had no objection to being killed, but decidedly 
objected to getting wet through ; so they let him 
have his way, and the duel W'ent on, till each 
combatant had fired four shots without damaging 
anybody, and all parties w'ere satisfieil, especially 
Saint-Beuve, who marched off without a hole 
either in his body or his umbrella. 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

Dobs oxygen exist in the sun? is a question 
highly interesting to astronoiuers ami physicists. 
Dr Henry Draper of the United Btates believes 
that it does, being led to that conclusion by years 
of experiment and observation. Making use of a 
twenty-eigbt-inch silvered glass reflector, he took 
a large number ‘of photographs of the spectrum 
of the sun. These, however, could not be under- 
stood unless they could be compared with photo- 
graphs of metallic and non-inetallic spectra. By 
means of a Gramme machine, worked by a petro- 
leum engine of one-and-a-half horse-power, the 
requisite electric light, equal to five hundred 
standard caudles, was obtained. The efliciency of 
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the madbine may he judged 6f firom the^aci: that, 
in combination with an indnctdon-coil, it will give 
one thoneand ten-inch sparks per minute. Work<^ 
ing alternately in his study and in his laboratory. 
Dr Draper made a large number of the required 
compansons, and foun^ as he thinks, support for 
his conclusions. At a meeting of the Boyal Astro- 
nomical Society last June, he remarked : ‘On the 
whole, it does n5t seem improper for me to take 
the ground that, havii^ shewn by photographs 
that the bright lines of the oxygen spark spectrum 
all fall opposite *bright portions of the solar 
spectrum, I have established the probability of the 
existence of oxygen in the sun.’ And to convey 
some idea of the time and labour expended in tbe. 
investigation, he made a statement of the produc- 
tion of electrical action that had been necessary. 

* Each photograph demands an exposure of fifteen 
minutes, and, with preparation and development, 
half an hour is needed. The making of a photo- 
graph, exclusive of intermediate trials, requires, 
therefore, about thirty thousand ten-inch sparks ; 
that is, thirty thousand revolutions of the bobbin 
of the (Irammo machine. In the last three years 
the Gramme has made twenty million revolutions. 
The petroleum engine consumes a couple only of 
drops of oil at each stroke, producing two or three 
ten-inch sparks at each stroke, and yet it has used 

I up about a hundred and fifty gallons,’ Untiring, 
indeed, must be tbe patience and perseverance of 
linn who devotes himself to scientific research. 
Astionomers generally do not agree with Dr 
Drajier. We may therefore safely infer that he 
uill not rest until he arrives at complete demon- 
stiation, or other physicists convict him of error. 

Air Maxwell Ifall communicated during last 
session to the Jtoyal Astronomical Society, a 
further instalment of his endeavour to determine 
whether there is a nal movement of the sun 
and the stars, visible to ns, around a central point. 
Some years i ^o, M, idler, a German astronomer, 
from a series of calculations, placed the remote 
iinisilde centre in the Pleiades; hut Mr Hall, 
having mort* elements at command, finds reason 
to believe that it is near the double-star i of the 
constellation Pisces. Near, is of course a com- 
parative term, for the central point is too far 
distant to he seen by liunuui eyes ; hut it is some- 
thin'.' to have indicated even provisionally its 
latitude and longitude. The time of revolution is 
estimated at twenty million years, and the total 
attractive mass of the stars engaged in the move- 
nieiit, as seventy-eight million times that of the 
sun, while the distance of the mysterious centre is 
Ihirly-oue million times the distance of the sun 
from the earth. 

To the captain of a ship it is of prime import- 
ance to know whether the vessel is steering on her 
proper course or not. llis first question before 
leaving his berth in the morning often is, ‘ Steward, 
how ’s her head 1 ’ and many a passenger will 
remember the steward’s early visit to the binnacle 
in order to prepare bis answer. Mr H, A. Severn 
has devised a tell-tale compass which obviates tbe 
necessity for inquiry and the trouble of going on 
deck, and gives the 'captain the information he 
requires even in his own cabin. An electrical 
apparatus connected with u compass is fitted into 
a bmall box, which may he earned to any part of 
the ship ; two adjustable index hands are placed 
above the card, and these with allowance for 


axe sat to the vessel’s coutse. tTnhxoken 
flSlenee indicates that all is going well ; hnt let 
the yetsel onto overpass the limits of deviatio&i 
atid an electric bell rings .and continues to ring 
until the right course is a^in steered. With two 
bells U.nlike la tone, one Tor starboard, the other 
for port, it would be easy to ascertain tbe direc- 
tion of tbe deviation, and thus lessen to some 
extent the risks of navigation in crowded seas or 
near a coast " 

The flexible shaft or drill, an instrnment 
invented in America for delicate operations on 
the teeth, has been shewn to be capaole of doing 
heavy work, snch as the boring of wood and iron. 
It is used also in the brushing of horses and 
cattle, cleaning and polishing plate-glass, flnishing 
morocco leather, and in boot-cleaning. Great is 
the surprise of those who for the first time see the 
instrument at work ; not a rigid bar, but pliant as 
a snake. As described by a machinist, it ‘leads 
mechanical power into the more intricate ways 
and remote comers heretofore only approachable 
by the human arm, and it is apparent that mani- 
fold applications of the flexible shaft will be made 
in the future that are not now thought of.’ 

At Pittsburg a method of burning petroleum as 
fuel for the heating of steam-boilers has been tried 
with encouraging results. Air, steam, and oil- 
spray are injected into a suitable fire-box, where, 
as is said, the spray is immediately converted into 
inflammable gas, yielding a bright, powerful, 
smokeless flame, and producing intense heat. On 
trial being made of the apparatus in a steamboat, 
it was found that in twenty minutes from the 
starting of the fire the safety-valve blew off steam 
at one hundred and twenty pounds pressure. To 
quote a local description : ‘ Here was a boat 
puffing through the water with no sign of smoke 
from her chimneys, no speck of soot in fines or 
fire-box, no fireman, no ojiening of furnace-doors, 
no dirt, no coal going in, and no clinkers or ashes 
to he seen anywhere. A turn of the hand regu- 
lated the terrible flame that seemed trying to 
overpower the limits of the furnace, and another 
turn of the band brought the fire down to a quiet 
little flume, a loot or two long. . . . The space 
occupied by oil, as compared to an equal value of 
coal, is very much less, and this is gained for 
cargo. The wear and tear of boiler and gi ate- bare 
is less also, while the comfort of passengers is 
greatly enhanced. A tank of oil situated at a 
remote end of an ocean-going steamer would hold 
fuel sufficient for a double trip, and supplant the 
great coal-bunkers viith their attendant dirt.’ 

An Automatic Coin Cashier has been exhibited 
in Philadelphia, which, according to the descrip- 
tion, is intended to ‘ facilitate making change, and 
consists of a series of receptacles for coin of the 
various denominations, standing at an incUnation 
from the perpendicular, and having at their lower 
ends a slide, which, when moved to the proper 
position, allows one piece of coin to drop out.’ 
Each slide is marked with the denomination of the 
coin which it liberates, and the required amount 
of change can be rapidly collected. 

Aniong odds and ends from America we notice 
inserted teeth lor circular saws ; a new insulating 
material for electrical .purposes compounded oi 
cork and paper-pulp ; a method of propelling a 
l)oat by air instead of steam ; a furnace for melt- 
ing brass or steel, which can be tilted, and the 
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metal poiired ^ni vritkout distnrkins the stone hardens first, the hsl^ening taking place 
the crnclMeB *, a new lamp (the Hitchcock from the outside inwarda On analysis, the 
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ou zo me wiCK, requires no chminey, ana wiu ireesione were xnen treaiea witn ammonia : some 
hum |at or greasy oils, animal or vegetable ; a were hardened, others disintegrated. In the former, 
steam-engine of one-eixth horse-power; and a the cementing material between the sand-grains 
horingrumchine which bores a square hole. For is not softened, but changes from a dull opaque 
detailed information upon the foregoing American or white clayey cement to a vifrcous or quartz- 
items, we would refer our readers to the Secretary like material, and eventually,to a dense quartzite, 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, TJ.S. ^ ‘ I have to a limited extent,' says Mr Newbery, 

A project for an aqueduct twenty-seven miles ‘ succeeded in changing clayey 'sandstones to hard 
long to supply Philadelphia with water, is under silicious sandstones by causing them to absorb 
discussion. The imarce is fit such an elevation ammoniacal solutions in such a manner that the 
that the distribirting reservoir, to contain a bil- Jiquid was absorbed at one end of the stone and 
lion gallons, would be two hundred and forty feet evaporated at the other, and obtained an outer 
above the city datum. There will be a number surface hard and silicious like that found in 
of tunnels ; but these, in the opinion of the devis- nature.' 

ing engineer, will cost less than on aqueduct of Dr Royston-Pigott, F.R.S., comes to the aid of 


sand dollars. 


done in the observation of objects having an 


We hear that a miller in France has invented individual diameter varying l)etween the l-80,l)00th 
a steam-engine wdiich heats itself ; but as yet we j and the l-2()(), 000th of an inch. The diiliculties 
have no particulars. A diving-ljoat in which j as stated are ‘ principally created by overlapping 
work can be carried on under water at a depth images, due partly to residuary aberrations spheri- 
of five metres, and in turbulent currents, has cal and chromatic ; partly to the effects of diffrac- 
been described at a meeting of the Society de tion, caused by brilliant illuminat ions of spurious 
Physique, Paris ; and from the same city comes disks of light ; partly to the constant development 
word of the densimeter^ an instrument for indi^ of eidola, or false images.' Through these and 
eating the density of solid bodiea It is quick in other difficulties, the doctor offers guidance, and 
its operation, and sufficiently accurate for all gives examples and metliods ‘of producing tran- 


ordiuary industrial purposes. scendent delnution in cases louua Hopeless by a 

Tlie discovery by a tlerman chemist, which we numerous body of observers.’ 
mentioned some time since, that indigo can be A few months ago, at the instance of tJie Royal 
produced in the laboratory by chemical cqicrations. Institute of British Architects, a conference was 
remains for the time undeveloped, no means j held in London on the subject of lightning-con- 
having yet been devised for an economical appli- ! ductors, and the best means of protecting buihlings 
wtion thereof. The discovery is, however, so | from lightning-strokes. M<!etinga have been held, 
important that its conversion at some time into at which much information was gathered ; hut 
a process of manufacture may be confidently ex- | before proceeding to formulate what is already 
peeled. Twenty-five years ago, no one imagined | known, with a view to draw up a geiieral code of 
that alizarin would one day be manufactured in | rules for the erection of lightning-couduetcirs, the 
qnahtiti^ for the use of dyers, valued at nearly i delegates ask for more inforiuation, and on sptecial 
a million and a half sterling annually. Yet such j particulars— nam“.ly, whether buildings struck by 
is the fact ; and the imports of madder have fallen i lightning had or had not conductors — of what 
from three hundred and five thousand hundred- i size, shajie and construction w'cre the conductors 
weights to less than thirty-three tliousand liun- j — how attached to the building, or connected with 
dredweights in the year. This success, in the ; the earth, and so forth. Persons in any ]>art of 
words of Mr Perkin, F.R,S., is ‘ the fruit of scien- | the kingdom possessed of trustworthy information 
tific researches in organic chemistry, conducted on any of these points would aid the work of the 
mostly from a scientific point of view ; and while j conference by communicating the j».arLiculars to 
this industiy has made such great progress, it has, | their secretary, Mr G. J. Symons, 30 Great George 
in its turn, acted as a handmaid to chemical ! Street, London, S.W., where a complete statement 
science, by placing at the disposal of chemists of the facts mo.st in request may be obtained, 
products which ouierwise could not have been j An account is given in tiie Journal of the 
obtained; and thus an amount of research has Scottish Meteorological Society of Mr Cruick- 
becn conducted through it so extensive that it is shank’s twenty-one years of observations On the 
difficult to realise, and this may before long pro- extreme Limits of View along the Earth’s Surface, 
duce practical fruit to an extent we have no con- The conclusions arrived at, being based on so long 
ception of.' Among the results thus predicated a term of investigation, deserve consideration, 
may be the manufacture of artificial indigo. They are : That ‘the mean daily distance seen is 

Mr Cosmo Newbery, after examination of the only 25 miles — ^the mean number of days in the 
building-stones used in Melbourne, found that year on which a distance of 50 miles can be 
the soft kinds are most liable to decay daring the seen is 90 — the greatest mean daily distance seen 
summer months (December — February) ; while increases for each month from January to July, 
those that grow hard on exposure harden most in and then decreases again from July to January, 
the same period. And further, that taking two correspondently with the monthly decrease and 
portions of the same stone, saturating one part increase in the humidity of the air — and last, there 
with water, and leaving the other dry, the wet is no regular relation between the monthly varia- 
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tion in the n ean distance seen and the mean 
monthly amouut of cloud in the sky.’ 

It was genoially supposed that the long-con- 
tinued severity of last winter would he fatal to 
insect life ; but we learh from an entomologist’s 
communication to the SootUsh Naturalist that 
‘moths and butterflies were more numerous during 
the summer than in the past few years,’ that 
they appeared a*week earlier than in 1878, and 
from two to three weeks earlier than in 1877, and 
that larvm which bltiry themselves survive the 
hmdest frosts. It anay also be noted that ‘ clouds * 
of certain species of butterfly, such as the Painted 
Lady, were observed in various parts of Great 
Britain. These are interesting facts for naturalists. 

A work printed at the public coat deserves a 
word of notice. It is a catalogue of the very large 
collection of Persian manuscripts in the British 
Museum, prepared by Dr Rieu, whose skill and 
painstaking in dealing with such a mass of his- 
torical material are greatly to be commended. 
So well, we are told, has he done his work, * that 
the nicre perusal of the catalogue itsedf affords an 
admirable bird’s-eye view of the history of the 
East ; ’ and it may compare favourably with any 
similar work undertaken by the ablest scholars of 
Europe and published by foreign governments. 

Intelligent readers will .have much satisfaction 
in the fact that at last an arrangement has been 
come to for the unil'onn spelling of Indian proper 
names. Lists of names are to be furnished by the 
Indian goveruTuent to the Royal Geographical 
Society ; from these lists, a general list w'ill be 
drawn up, atnl after revision by competent 
authorities, will be ‘ finally adopted as the Society’s 
official gnide for spelling.’ Hitherto the anomalies 
ha^'e been bewildering ; as Karachi for Kunachee, 
Ilummums for liaiuams, and a hundred others 
almost as astonishing as the corruption by the 
British soldiers more li .in a hundred years ago of 
Surajnh Dowlah into Sir Richard Dowkr ! It is 
a further sarisfaction to learn that ‘the same 
s^'steinatic treatment will be gradually extended 
to the spelling of proper names of all countries.’ 

We are iii formed that in our notice of the blast- 
ing of coal in mines by the use of tx)mpres8cd air 
{ante 022), the name of Mr Ernst Reuss, as the 
designer of the drill apruiratus, should have been 
introduced. It may l^e that there are rival claims ; 
but in any case the application is so important 
that it tleserves to be fairly tried on its merits, 
and should it lead ultimately, by force of law or 
otherwise, to the setting aside of the use of gun- 
powder in mines, the mining folk will be relieved 
from much of the fearful risk to which they are at 
present exposed. Wo gladly assist in making the 
subject known, for it is one that should interest all 
classes of society. 

Considering that prevention of colliery ex- 
plosions, with their appalling consequences, is a 
paramount duty, the owners of mines are reminded 
that in the United States the telephone is used for 
signalling in mines with marked success. Instan- 
taneous communications among all parts of a mine 
could hardly fail to render important service in a 
system of prevention. The Minister for Mines, 
New South Wales, in his last annual Report, 
strongly recommends it to the attention of the 
miners of that colony. 

Cases at times occur in which it is important 
to have proof that a letter has been posted, and 


suggestions have been made to shew in what way 
the evidence could be obtained. Mr Clifford 
Bskell (8 Grosvenor Street, W.) has published a 
pamphlet on the subject, with a specimen of the 
‘Proof of Posting’ which he recommends, and 
pointing out the advantages that would follow 
were it generally taken into use. The proofs 
would be sold by the Post-office at one farthing 
each. The sender of a letter, book, packet, tele- 
gram, or newspaper woidd write any one of these 
descriptive terms in the blank on the proof, and 
write underneath the address wntten on the letter 
or packet \ the proof then being stamped by the 
Post-office clerk, would be good evidence that a 
certain letter, book, packet, telegram, or news- 
paper had been posted. With this evidence in 
possession, it is obvious that inquiries for missing 
articles would be greatly facilitated ; and we may 
fairly assume that persons employed to post letters 
would, knowing that they must carry back stamped 
roofs to their employers, discharge their duty 
onestly. The scheme appears to be simple : the 
best that can be desired is that it shall be freely 
discussed as a question between the public and the 
Post-office. 

From a circular which we have received from 
the Secretary of the Mission to the Fallen Women 
of London — a truly beneficent institution — we learn 
that through the instrumentality of the mission- 
aries more than ten thousand young women have 
been reached. Some of these have been placed 
in Homes, w’hilst others have been restored to 
their friends, or provided with situations. We 
also learn that though a small proportion have 
disappointed the hopes which had been formed 
concerning them, of many the most encouraging 
accounts have been received. The Mission, which 
is entirely WTOiight tlu'ough female agency, is at 
present greatly in need of funds to enable it to 
carry on its philanthropic work. And such being 
the case, it will give us much pleasure to receive 
and acknowledge any sums that may be in- 
trusted to our care for transmission to the proper 
quarter. — Ei>. 


NOTES ON THE IVY. 

Fhom the earliest times the ivy has been the 
theme of poets. As Washington Irving has 'well 
said: ‘The ivy winds its rich foliage about the 
Gothic arch and mouldering tower, gratefully 
repaying their support by clas])ing together the 
tottering remains, and as it were embalming them 
in a verdure.’ The presence of this lovely creeper 
clinging about the ruined walls ‘ of cell and chapel 
and refectory,' does much to enhance the pictu- 
resque appearance of these stony relics of the past, 
Tlie pretty foliage with its glossy hue, creeping 
over the gray old stones, and twining lovingly 
over broken, windows and shattered tracery, is a 
sad but beautiful picture— the vigorous life con- 
trasted with the decayed grandeur of the silent 
and deserted ruin, ricli alone in the memories of 
bygone days. A child with its sunny hair, climb- 
ing on the knees of an old man whose locks are 
hoar with the winter of life, forms no greater 
contrast than the green ivy dinging to the but- 
tresses of an old ruiu. 

More picturesque than ‘useful, the ivy has, how- 
ever, some reputed properties worth mentioning. 
The old physiciaus considered tliat a decoction 









Ilf Ito liNires wodiorifits, an4 fortber 

tbftt ita bertiM ‘mm * Weventiva against the 
pii^e. Bttt iPiUny giret the ivy credit for having i 
a &r moiwi nsefol quality If he is to be relied 
upon, its .berries talceu before wine, have the eflect 


of t»rev«n15iig intoxication. This notion most nm- 
baSly has some connection with the Bacchanalian 
fillet of micient times, as well as with the more 
modem custom of using an ivy bough as the 
eign of a tavern. The plant is called the Bacchus- 
weed iu old books of poems ; for it seems to have 
constantly been associated with ale-houses and 
drinking. In the south of Europe and North 
Africa, the gum which exudes from the stem is 
considered to be a good remedy for toothache. 
Bat the use of this gum is probably attended with 
more satisfactory results as a bait for fish ; for an 
old angler named Walker maintains that it proves 
a very attractive bait to the tinny tribe ; and we 
have ourselves heard that worms, steeped in ‘ ivy 
oil,' form a tempting lure, but ate unable to give 
du'ections for its preparation. 

When the stems^of the ivy ^w to a great size, 
wood is formed ; but it is not of much value. Cut 
into thin slices it has been used in some places for 
filtering liquids ; and the wood of the roots has 
been manufactured into knife-strops ; but it is 
seldom found of sufficient size to be used for any 
other purpose. However, it is quite possible to 
carve or turn the large stems of the ivy, as it 
takes a polish which brings out very clearly the 
curious zigzag black lines which seem to be a 
peculiar characteristic of the wood. The writer 
has a pair of richly marked candlesticks turned 
from some ivy which grew round an aged elm. 

Eortunately for lovers of ivy, it will grow almost 
anywhere ; consequently many buihlings can have 
their native ugliness most effeidually concealed 
by the luxuriant foliage. But it is much to be | 
regretted that those wiio love ivy and appreciate 
its decorative qualities are not more numerous. 
The comparatively small number of houses and 
walls covered with this cheap and unrivalled 
decoration plainly points to the fact that there are 
still many people who labour under the delusion 
that ivy renders a house damp. This is a common 
complaint brought against the plant ; but a little 
reflection will shew, that so far from rendering a 
building damp, a rich grorvth of ivy-leaves is the 
best protection against wet. Nothing could form 
a more effective protection from the rain than 
the glossy surface and close growth of the plant. 
Unlike almost every other kind of creeper, it is 
always in leaf, always beautiful, and mways a 
certain protection against wet Moreover, ivy 
will often grow in situations where no other 
creeper can live. It seems able to thrive in 
secluded spots, where neither light nor sunshine 
can penetrate, and thus its value as a hardy ever- 
green is materially increased. 

This property of adapting itself to circumstances 
is most strikingly illustrated by an incident 
related by Miss Strickland. The body of Catharine 
Parr, buried at Sudley, was disinterred, through 
curiosity, on several occasions. The last time the 
coffin was opened, ‘ it was discovered that a wreath 
of ivy had entwined itself round the temples of the 
royal corpse. A berry had fallen there at the 
time of the previous exhumation, taken root, and 
thin silently from day to day woven itself into 
this green sepulchral coronal.’ 


*HT HHKOIKJB.* 

X '1.1:1 iairodttoe yon to a girl 1 know. 

* Pretty t’ you ask. 

Well, I 'll attempt to sketch her portndt, though 
No easy task. 

I fear, however, yon *11 prononneo her * slow,* 

For nowadays 

We rote a daeh of fastness all the go^ 

(Exenae the phrase). 

She ’s not accompliehed — no, indeed, poor dear, 

I dare anaert 

She does not know the latest ekng~I fear 
She 's not e flirt. 

She ooald not name the winner of the Oaks, 

She does not bet ; 

I *m pretty sure she never even smokes 
A cigarette. 

A beauty ! Well, she *s not considered such— 

You girls know best. 

Her dearest friends do not abuse her muc\ 

And that *8 a test« 

Perhaps she has not Mrs L ^y^s eyes, 

Or rose-leaf skin, 

But still so sweet a face to criticise 
Were downright sin. 

She docs not scream ^hen ekittish Polly rears, 

Not she ~ and wait, 

’Twould do you good to see the way she clears 
A live- barred gate. 

She cannot smtr bravura runs and shakes— 

She docs not shine 

When seated at * a grand ’ -but then her cahcB 
Are just divine. 

With bigh-hofded boots she cares not to distort 
Her pretty feet — 

Her lilies and her roses were not bought 
In liegent Stieet 

And still more sb<^iug, I regret to state, 

Her w||||^ of histe ; 

She cannot Ik} indue0 to cultivate 
A Masp^iike waLsk 

You would not in her hair a vestige find 
Of ‘golden ' tinge ; 

She wears in a simple knot bidiind — 

No traee ot ‘fnrige,’ 

Such pretty bai»* ! 80 lurilioius and .so long — 

A raode^.t biown. 

*False, I daresay 1 Nay, ina'. tm, for once youVe 
wrong; 

I’ve seen it down. 


You horrid man ! I ’vo told you scores of times, 

I vion’t again 

Be made the subjoot of your stuiud rhymes ; 

But ail in vain. 

’Tifi quite too bad of you ! — When next you err, 
Look out for tears. 

Or no ; I ’ll prove you *ve wed a vixen, sir f 
And box your ears. 

Ah ! then you ’ll change tlie burden of your song — 
A truce to praise. 

* Unruly wives ’ will be your theme — you ’ll long 
For bachelor days. 

You ’ll gravely say that matrimony brings 
Domestic strife, 

And add no end of nasty, spiteful things 

About your wife. a. w. 

Printed and Pnbliriied by W. A Ik CnxMBKas, 47 Pater- 
noster Kow, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbueoil 
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A NEW HEALTH-RESORT. 
Davos, or Davos-Platz, as it is sometimes called, 
is a new and very peculiar health-resort high 
up among the mountains of Switzerland. One 
often hears about it w'ithout a clear under- 
standing of its character. * Our curiosity being 
excited, we happily fell in with a gentleman 
who had been several times at Davos-Platz, and 
could give every requisite information on the 
subject. What he told us corroborates the state- 
ments made in one or two small works which 
profess to be a gnide to invalids. Our present 
purpf)sc is to make known w'hat is confidently 
asserted respecting this out-of"4he-way wintering- 
I)lace for health-seekers. 

The common idea < : jrtained of a lofty hill- 
residence is t}m% from its exposure, it must be 
insuirerably cn’d and disgusting in winter. There 
will be hidenus storms of wind, rain, and snow. 
The ground will be plashy and wet. For warmth, 
you will haw to sit constantly near a fire. Any- 
thing like comfort is out of the question. To go 
to Such a i)ldce for the sake of liealth is to fly in 
the fiice of all experience, and little bettiT than 
Kiadnp''s. Our own notIou^ corresponded with 
ideas of this kind. We had freijuently wintered 
at a charming spot in the Riviera, where at mid- 
winter are seen groves of orange and lemon trees 
dotted over with their yellow fruit in endless suc- 
cession, and where the weather in December and 
January has usually quite a summery feeling. 
Surely, to persons of a delicate constitution, 
nothing as winter-quarters could be better than 
this? The conclusion so formed was perhaps 
hasty. Allowing for specialties, there may be 
two good things differing materially from each 
other. 

We are all apt to form opinions on a narrow 
experience, and fail to recognise that there is no 
general rule for condemning places raised thou- 
sands of feet above the sea-level. In the torrid 
climate of India, the loftily situated residences 
on the Himalaya Mountains excel as pleasurable 
health-resorts. In our own mountain mis country, 


the real drawbacks in the climate as concerns inva- 
lids are damp and changeableness, to which, in 
all places near towns, may be added its contamina- 
tion with soot, coal-smoke, dust, and a variety of 
foul odours. Comparatively few are privileged to 
breathe pure air. The greater number of people 
are inhaling an atmosphere partly composed of 
the breath which has done duty in the lungs of 
their neighbours. They have air at second-hand, 
or it may he third or fourth hand. Some for 
the sake of mutual warmth and convenience, gulp 
in air loaded with perhaps twenty per cent, of 
impurities. Public authorities are becoming quite 
aware of these deadly atmospheric conditions in 
towns, and are doing all they can to provide a 
remedy by substituting wide open streets for foul 
narrow lanes, and by various sanitary regula- 
tions. 

There is one thing which neither magistrates nor 
doctors can set to rights, and that is the English 
chmate, which has latterly become a queer jumble 
of the old-fashioned seasons, all mixed up in a way 
that defies calculation, and which science does not 
I so,em to be able to explain. Whether spring, 

I summer, autumn, and winter will ever come 
I round again as admiringly depicted hy Thomson 
a hundred and fifty years ago, no one can tell. 
Ordinary health-seekers with money in their 
pocket are able to shift about, a week here and 
I a month there in the so-called summer months, 
whereby they contrive to rub on iu spite of wind 
and weather, always hoping that things will be 
better next year. It is a very different matter 
with those who have the misfortune to be liable 
to complaints in the lungs or in the air-tubes, 
known as consumption, bronchitis, and so forth. 
For them the sudden atmospheric changes, in 
wliich cold moist air performs a principal part, 
are extremely dangerous, and often prove fatal in 
spite of every precaution that can be taken. 

It is not the cold, but tlie damp, that is to 
be dreaded. The cold in a Canadian winter is 
enjoyable and harmless, because it is a dry cold, 
and the air is calm. The killing thing with ns 
is damp associated with cold. There ore some 
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ipkoes k Gfeat iB^itaia iii^ere ihQ air is drier tbao 
in others, hat these ate exceptional. Persons of 
a Toboat constitntion do not usually experience 
any annoyance the damp, and would perhaps 
laugh at tile idea of being injared. Those liable 
to suffer are the aged and the infirm, who are not 
strictiy on their guard. A momentary indiscre- 
tion may finish them. Tlie inhaling of a single 
breath in stepping over the door in a cold damp 
day, especially after sunset, is . apt to carry them 
off. Newspaper obituaries present melancholy 
instances of sadden deaths from this cause. It 
would almost seem as if the practice of going 
out to ridiculously late dinners had been con- 
trived in the interest of undertakers and grave- 
diggers. 

These few observations bring us to the subject 
of Davos. The climate of that health-resort 
is said to be entirely different from that of the 
British islands, or of the wintering-places on the 
Mediterranean ; the leading peculiarities in the 
air being exceeding dryness and lightness. The 
worst thing that can be said of this Swiss 
mountain retreat is the difficulty of getting to it, 
though iu these days of railway transit this objec- 
tion does not amount to much. The chosen route 
to reach it from England is by way of Paris, 
Basle, and Zurich; then to Landquart, on the 
Zurich and Coire line of railway. At Land(piart, 
diligences or hired carriages tjibe the traveller 
to a certain height up the mountains, after 
which he may possibly be carried forward by 
carriages sledge-fashion. The time on the road 
from Landquart is seven and a half hours. At 
the ridge of Davos-Kulm, the first glimpse is 
obtained of the green pastoral valley iu which i 
the village of Davos is situated. There are 
other routes than that just mentioned For all 
needful particulars we must refer to the handy 
guide, ‘i>avos-Platz, a new Alpine Resort for 
Sick and Sound in Summer and Winter, by one 
who knows it well' (Stanford, London, 1878). 
Consisting of only a mere hamlet a few years ago, ! 
Davos now embraces six or eight hotels, twenty to ' 
thirty villas and chfilets, and shops, for the accom- 
modation of strangers. The hotels act as pensions 
or boarding-houses, at a fixed rate per diem. Some 
of the villas ready furnished may be hired for the 
season. The village has seven or eight doctors, 
and religions services are conducted by' clergynnen 
of different denominations. There are daily posts 
and parcel expre-sses. Letters and newspapers from 
London are delivered on the third day. Tele- j 
graphic communication is established, but messages ! 
are costly. German is the native language, but | 
French and English are spoken at the hotels. , 
Literature being scarce, visitors should bring ' 
books witb them. 

The height of Davos above the level of the sea 
is five thousand one hundred and five feet. As ! 
this is six hundred and sixty-nine feet higher than 
the top of Ben Nevis, one is apt to have an appal- 
Ung idea of the cold *and stormy weather to be 
experienced. But, as already stated, altitude is 
not a safe criterion in judging of climate. Davos | 


is about tea degrees farther south than Ben Nevis. 
It is not an exposed monntain-top, but is well 
sheltered by heights from fierce gales of wind. 
Both from geological formation and distance from 
the se^ the climate is singularly dry. The great 
elevation of course gives lightness. That is a 
matter of immense importance to certain classes 
of invalids. 

Mr John Mackenzie, the gentleman above 
hinted at as having given us some information 
on the subject, bas in addition furnished the 
following account of his persqual experiences : 

‘Having,' he says, ‘been a great sufferer for 
many yeai's from chronic dyspepsia, I tried to get 
relief in various places in England and Scotland ; 
sometimes reaping more benefit in one place than 
another, but always in the doctor’s hands, living 
for months at a time on farinaceous food, visitiug 
hydropathic e.stabli8hment8, taking the usum 
course of baths, and following the regulations 
prescribed in these placea The only benefit I 
received was temporary, for as soon as I returned 
to the usual routine oi everyday life in Edinburgh, 
all the old symptoms came back. About the end 
of the summer of 1876, while considering where I 
should spend the winter, I hoard something of the 
wonderful hygienic properties of the air at Davos, 
in Switzerland. I wrote at once to Herr J. Coester, 
proprietor of the Hofei Belvidere at Davo,s, and 
received so s.atisfactory a reply, that I resolved 
to winter there., and left Scotland on the Ist 
November, accompanied by my wife and daughter. 

‘ 1 cho.se the route via I)over, Calais, Paris, 
Bile, Zurich, to Landquart, which torminatc.s the 
railway part of the jourm>y ; from thence we 
proceeded by diligence on the following morning 
as far as Klosteis, whicli terminates the jtictu- 
resque valley of the Priittigau. From Klosters the 
journey in winter is performed by one-horse open 
sledges ; but there is always the large i>o.stal 
diligence, divested of its wheels to form a sleilge, 
for delicate visitors, seats for which am be secured 
by, telegraphing a day or two beforehand to the 
post-office. We had not applied for seats, so had 
to content ourselves with one of the open sledges, 
of which there are always a sufiiciont number. On 
this occasion ti.ere were ten ; and the effect of the.se 
in single file winding up the steep road.s and 
round the side.s of tl.c mountains, accompanie*! by 
the cracking of whip.s and the peculiar cries of the 
drivers, was very novel and striking. 

‘ Tlie greater part of the journey from Klosters 
to Davos is through a forest of stately pines ; and 
in many |>arts the gradients are very .steep, until 
the Davos-Kulm is reached, when the road descends 
through a belt of pine-forest into the Davo.s valley. 
When the lofty mountain-ranges which inclose 
this Alj)iue retreat come prominently into view, 
the whole scene forms a grand panorama of moun- 
tain and valley scenery, witu the Laudwa-sser 
flowing rapidly onwards from the little placid 
lake which forms a striking object at the base of 
the lofty pine-clad Seehoru, situated at the north- 
east end of the valley ; while the south-we-st end 
is closed in by the high rugged-peaked Tinzen- 
horri, about nine thousand feet above sea-level. 

‘ Before noticing the usual routine of daily Hfo 
amongst the majority of tho visitors, it may 
interest those wlio have not been to Davos to 
know a little of the msual kind of weather which 
prevails during the winter months. All the way j 


&6m Landqtiait to Baros tbo weather had been 
remarkably mild, with bright aanshine, and an all 
but cloudless sky, although the winter s^son had 
fairly set in (13th November). From the 13th to 
18th inclusive, brilliant sunshine, with one of the 
deepest of blue skies; followed, however, by a 
change to sleet and snow, which continued for 
two days, succeeded by frost. From 24th to 
26th, cloudy ; 27tti to 30th, six degrees of frost 
during the night ; and on 1st December, eight 
degrees of frost duridg the night ; while dunng 
the day the heat w*ke like a tine summer’s day 
in Scothmd. During the whole of December 
the weather may be set down thus: Two exqui- 
sitely fine days lor every three more or less over- 
cast, which, notwithstanding, would be considered 
here fairly fine days, the air, although cold, 
being free from moisture. It is not uncommon 
during the winter to have a fortnight’s con- 
tinuance of the most glorious w’eather that can 
be experienced in the most favoured climate in 
Europe, the blazing sun, in which few can venture 
out without Bun-uiubrellas, giving the impression 
rather of a tropical than an Alpine climate, which 
idea is only dispelled by seeing the whole sur- 
roundings covered with dry crisp snow. Even 
during snowy days, patients in moderate health 
are to be seen taking their usual outdoor exercise, 
such as walking, sleighing, skating, &c. ; the snow, 
from its dryness, appearing to fall off them as 
harmlessly, to use a homely expression, as water 
off a duck’s back. The most striking features of 
this climate are its extreme dryness and absence 
of wind ; giving at once a healthy tone to the 
whole system, jirovokiug a keen appetite, and 
imparting a vigour and buoyancy of spirits that 
are oft on too apt to lead new arrivals to fancy 
that their ailments have entirely left them, and 
not nnirequently lead th'^ incautious to overtax 
their stretch; thus ui. doing the benefit they had 
gained. This i , an evil that cannot be too 
carefully guarded against. 

‘There are now plenty of interesting walks in 
the valley and along the lower slopes, where daily 
exercise can bo taken without ascending the 
mountains, until the visitors get somewhat accli- 
matised, 

‘ The hotels and pensions are all situated on the 
north side of the valley, and have the full benefit 
of the sun, and to most of the hotels are attached 
extensive verandahs, favourably placed ; these are 
much frequented by invalids, as they form a pro- 
tection alike from sun and snow. 

‘Tiio hotels and pensions are all most sub- 
stantially built, with great thickness both of outer 
and inner walls, one measured being found over 
three feet at the ground-floor, slightly diminishing 
tOAvards the upper floor ; and all are provided 
with double windows. This substantial mode of 
building A'dll readilv explain how it is that the 
houses in these high altitudes are so easily kept 
warm and comfortable. The usual cylindrical 
porcelain stoves, so general over most of tho 
German states, are now in use in all the hotels at 
Davos. In the public rooms the temperature is 
: seldom below 60° Fahr. ; and this warmth is so 
thoroufjhly diffused through the building, the 
usual risks from draughts and change of tempera- 
ture are rarely experienced even by the most 
delicate. 

‘ Davos can now boast of numerous shops and j 


stor^ where everything of a ueefal as well as 
ornSinental drecription can be procured. Then is 
one good cheinist^s ribop, and a second expected to 
open this season, good grocery and provision shops, 
wine-merchants’, bazaars, good tailoring, dress^ 
making, and millinery establishments; indeed 
every useful craft is Mly represented, including 
the boot and shoe making, which is one of the 
specialities of Swiss productions. This year two 
educational establishments have been added ; shew- 
ing the progress in development of this village, 
and the energy displayed by the medical autho- 
rities and hotel proprietors in endeavouring to 
render Davos not only a health-resort, but a place 
where delicate parents can be accompauieu by 
their children with the assurance that their studies 
need not be neglected. The only want experienceii 
by the English-speaking visitors is a comfortable 
reading-room or club with a moderate supply of 
useful books, periodicals, magazines, and ncAVS-' 
papers, the only circulating library there at present 
being incomplete in this respect. The introduction 
of such an institution would be hailed as a great 
boon by all visitors, and to any enterprising person 
would no doubt prove remunerative. 

‘ Not are the spiritual wants of the visitors over- 
looked. At the present moment, active efforts are 
being made to raise subscriptions for building a 
small Episcopal church. Hitherto, divine service 
has been held in one of the large rooms of the 
Belvidere Hotel, conducted by clergymen appointed 
by the Colonial and Continental Church Society. 
This short account of my experiences would be 
incomplete Avithout expressing my appreciation of 
the attention and comforts aa-c met with during 
two winters’ stay at the Hotel Belvidere. This 
hotel Avas built for Englisli visitors ; and from the 
fact of the proprietor, a German, speaking English 
fluently, and having a knowledge of English tastes 
and habits, accommodation there is, by many, 
eagerly sought for, and it is therefore desirable 
to secure rooms before the season commences. A 
large addition has during the past summer been 
made, increasing the accommodation by about 
double. 

‘ From the increasing interest evinced by many 
of the highest authorities in the medical prolbs- 
I siou in England and Scotland, with many of 
I Avhom Dr Euedi, the only English-speaking 
I doctor in Davos, is in frequent communication, 
i this Alpine retreat is destined ere long to 
j become one of the foremost of the numerous 
j health-stations on the continent for the cure of 
! those diseases that formerly a southern climate, 

I such as the south of France," the lliA^icra, or Italy, 
AA’as considered better fitted for ; lor it is now 
demonstrated that in nearly all phases of consump- 
I tion in its early stages, hemorrhage, dyspepsia, 

I nervous derangement, prostration from overwork 
either physical or mental, Davos possesses advan- 
tages over these, not only in the peculiar dryness 
and invigorating properties of its atmosphere, but 
from its sheltered position, and consequent im- 
munity from Avinds and other atmospheric dis- 
turbances Avhich more or less affect ei’ery other 
part of Europe. Although the soutl’.ern climate 
13 perhaps equally lavourable for consumptive 
patients, it lacks the great adA-antage of an Alpine 
climate in not bracing up and invigorating the 
system, thereby greatly increasing the danger of 
returning to our variable climate. 
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'Kameroug oaset iipght l>e given, did our space 
penuit, of complete eM :p4itial cure of constunp- 
tive ig^. great lueuefit that has 

been denied % have vrintered in 

Bavo& need not hesitate to 

ivinter comfort of natwnts is so care* 

fulljr imA provided for, and every 

Inx^B^^nea^ly obtainable. Hundreds each autumn 
'.in Havos with comparatively shattered 
return to their homes hi the spring 
either completely cured, or at anyrate ■with in- 
vigorated health and spirits ; all t^tifying to the 
pleasure of a winter residence in ■ this charming 
retreat, not only from its wonderful salutarv 
effects, hut from the pleasant intercourse with 
the residents and the kindly feeling of their fellow- 
■visitors.’ 

We cannot conclude our notice of Davos with- 
out an allusion to some painful circumstances 
lately developed in connection with the residence 
of strangers at Swiss hotela We specially refer 
in the first place to the gross incivility, with 
unprovoked assault, by the landlord of a hotel 
on the top of the Eighi ; and secondly, to the 
shameful persecution of a Russian lady of rank 
and her son by the landlord of a hotel in Uri — 
both cases being reported by the London press 
as a ■warning to travellers. To make the matter 
worse, it does not appear that the Swiss police or 
jndicial authorities do anything to check these 
unjustifiable barbarities. We have likewise heard 
of very arbitrary proceedings on the part of the 
Swiss postal authorities towards strangers. We 
cannot say that within our ow’n experience while 
travelling in Switzerland we had ever the mis- 
fortune to experience any incivilities from hotel- 
keepers, or others. The circumstances just men- 
tioned, however, would shew the necessity for 
visitors at hotels in that country being on their 
guard. Perhaps, in case of a lengthened residence, 
it would be safer for them to select hotels of which 
the proprietors are Germans or French. 


A SHADOWY STORY. 

A TACK OF THE IRISH REnEH-lON OF ’98. 

IN rOTTR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

The terrific outbreak in Ireland known as the 
rebellion of ’98, seems to have attracted less atten- 
tion from the students of literature than many 
other events of importance in our national history. 
Not only are the tales in connection therewith 
scanty ; but it may be doubted, with all our spread 
of education, if an average school boy or girl 
could give anything like a connected or distinct 
account of this crisis, or could name a volume 
containing a full history of it. It is almost certain 
that these school-lmys and school-girls would be 
found far better posted up about the Spanish 
Armada or the wars of Charles L But for all that, 
it was a terrific outbreak, as we have said, and 
few countries have passed through greater trials 
than did England and Ireland then ; and while 
anything at oil bearing on politics or faction is 
utterly foreign to our ‘■story, yet the reader will 
pardon ns for saying, and agree with us when we 
say it, that so fierce and sanguinary was the 


struggle, so bitter the paeons aroused on both 
side^ that so far from wondering at the jealousy 
which has omteinly existed between the two 
nations <unril this day, it redounds highly to the 
honour of bold^ and speaks tench for the intrinsic 
g^nesa of heart of ^th, that so much has been 
foigotten and ioigiven. 

A^^e great straggle was over s the rebellion was 
crushed ; all knew that whatever chance there 
might he of armed resistant in the future, it was 
hopeless now. The guerrilla^ike strife which for 
several years disturbed various parts, was but the 
strife of desperate outlaws, and the Whiteboys 
and Rockites were only dangerous to individuals. 
The search for those concerned in the revolt was 
yet pursued, and martial law prevailed — or what 
was called martial law, which seemed to consist 
chiefly in the absence of all law, and involved 
absolute submission to the will of the nearest 
officer, or — if he were very scrupulous — to that of 
the most active magistrate in the neighbourhood 
who worked in concord with him. In every village 
in the disturbed districts, soldiers were quartered ; 
and as money was freely spent, plenty of informers 
were found to betray the plans of their friends 
and the hiding-places of the fugitives. Some of 
the latter, however, appeared to possess charmed 
lives, and could not he captured. 'I'hese were but 
few, it is true ; yet on this foundation a sort of 
belief in the fidelity of tiie Irish populace has 
been reared, which has obtained a credence per- 
fectly astonishing, when we recall the indisputable 
I fact that every movement in Ireland has been 
accompanied with the betrayal of its chiefs, from 
the times of Lord I'itzgerald down to the latest 
Fenian sc^re. 

At the village of Knock-na-boreon — to give it 
its full title ; but commonly calletl, as it will be 
called here, Boreen — which was about fifleen miles 
from a small seaport, and situated in a ‘ proclaimed’ 
district, a detachment of military was quartered, 
consisting of one ollicer of the regulars, with half 
a score of men from his own regiment, ami some 
twenty militia ; and owing to the scarcity of 
tifficers, his next a.ssistant was his sergeant-major, 
a very steady trustworthy man. "With the easy 
ways of such times, and the entire disregard of 
everything like private rights or feelings, this 
officer — Lieutenant John Westbury — was directed 
to make the house of one Mr iJecroy his head- 
quarters. Tills was not bad for the olheer, os 
there wa.s nothing in the shape of an inn to be 
found at Boreen beyond a couple of the poorest 
shebeen house.s ; but it was particularly unpalat- 
able to the family on which he was thrust, as Mr 
Bernard Decroy was alleged to have taken a part 
in the rebellion, and to have fought more than 
once against the English troops. At anyrate he 
was a "fugitive — it was commonly supposed that 
he had escaped to France — ana a reward ■was 
offered for his apprehension. It will easily be 
imagined that an officer in the position of Lieu- 
tenant Westbury wa.s not very warmly welcomed 
in the disaffected districts. Fear alone restrained 
the inhabitants from open violence ; but the looks 
of all, women as well as men — the ■women perhaps 
even more than the men — warned him how little 
good-will was felt towards him by his unwilling 
hosts ; and so it was in this cose. 
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Mrs Decroy remained at the house with her 
dder dauf^hter, a widow with two yOang chUdnm, 
and an unmanied daughter. There was al^ a 
SOU, hat ho was a sargeon in the Turkish serpce, 
When Lieutenant Westbaiy introduced hinwelf 
with a brief apology for bis intrasion, he felt that 
it would puzzle the best judges to decide whether 
Madam— as the cqputiy people called the old lady 
— or Mrs Claridge the widow, or Miss Kate Deoroy, 
looked coldest upon him. There was no help for 
it, however, and theRwere obliged even to tolerate 
him at dinner, lest he should make an unfavourable 
report of them, and cause the government to hold 
them in still greater suspicion ; quite an undesir- 
able aggravation, as they were already ranked with 
the thoroughly disaffected. It was well for the 
inmates of Boreen House that Lieutenant West- 
hury was a quiet, grave, and kindly man ; and in 
spite of his bearing a scarcely healed wound from 
a rebel pike, and in spite of his having a reputa- 
tion for alertness and bravery, he knew how to 
make allowance for the feelings of those who had 
lost in the strife, and for the still keener feelings 
of their kith and kin. He was not tlie first officer 
who had entered the doors of Boreeu House ; but 
he certainly was the first who had ever thought it 
needful to offer a word of apology or regret at being 
compelled to intrude upon* the family. Thus he 
had jiroduced a good impression on his first arrival, 
althougli he was not aware of it. 

At all hours of the day and at all hours of 
the night, mounted messengers were arriving 
and departing, so that at first the Lieutenant and 
his man Friday the sergeant-major, were much 
employed in receiving and writing reports ; and 
although this had quieted down a little, there 
was still a sufficiency of such business. These 
patrols or messengers it need hardly be said were 
strangers ; for there was i. cavalry at Boreen, and 
the small party there served to act as an inter- 
mediate sUition between the larger towns and to 
scour the immediate neighbourliood. Althougli 
this latter was bleak and bare enough, and 
altliougli there was some broken and ratlier hilly 
ground there, it was yet devoid of anything like 
woods or extensive mountains which could afiord 
hiding-places to any large number of men. 

Upon a certain night a horseman rode in with 
tidings which roused the Lieutenant, and sent 
off the whole force — save a small reserve in 
charge of a corporal— through a pelting rain, away 
out on the moors ; whence tiiey returned wet, 
weary, and splashed with mud from head to foot, 
about ten o’clock on the next day. The coldness 
which marked the slight intercourse unavoidably 
held between Westbury and his hosts, preveute”! 
the slightest inquiry on their part or explanation 
oil his, had he felt himself at liberty to give 
one. But it was very well known in the village, 
and as a matter of course must have been known 
at the House, that the military had been out 
co-operating with other detachments, in the hope 
of surprising some criminals or patriots — the terras 
were exchangeable ; and there was a vague rumour i 
that Siiuire Decroy had not escaped to France 
after all, but was expected to be among the 
prisoners. 

Lieutenant Westbury was evidently dull and 
weary at his post. Being a temperate man, he had 
not one very obvious resource too often sought by 
soldiers, and civilians also, in those days. Ho i 


lihmiy, no (Stub^ no society indeed, was there in 
Boreen ; And, w explained, his attempts : at 

^ the HousA . 

plan which aiihdofe^ 
nznfonp^lT;: instanoeij anj f 
although ne prei^is to the children, and 
sought to be liiendly with then^ he failed to con- 
ciliate their relative ; and the little hook he gave 
to Miss Norah, and the puzzle he gave to Master 
Bryan, were each returned to him with thanks; 
ana after this he fedt the ease was hopeless. It 
was soon after the expedition referred to, that 
Westbury returning from the village about twi- 
light, and finding the hall door c^n, entered and 
saw Miss Elate talking to a woman of very poor 
appearance. She might have been a beggar, so 
tattered and threadbare was her raiment, yet 
she did not impress the Lieutenant as being a 
mendicant. 

‘I am very sorry, Biddy,’ said Miss Kate, 
moving with a slight bow, to allow the soldier to 
pass — ‘I am very sorry to send you away like 
this ; but I do not think we have a penny in the 
House. The times are almost as bad with us as | 
with yourselves. But come round in the morning, 
and our letters may bring us some remittances.’ 

She had spoken so openly that there was no 
reason whatever for any pretence on Westbury’s 
side of not having heard her ; so pausing, with a 
slight bow on his part, and a quiet smile — his 
smile was always quiet and grave — he said : ‘ I 
trust. Miss Decroy, you will pardon me if I express 
a wish to prevent an incident which I am sure 
will annoy you. My purse is at the service of 
this poor woman, if you wish her to be relieved.’ 

‘ You are very kind, or no doubt mean to be 
so, sir,’ said the girl haughtily and coldly ; ‘ but 
Biddy can wait until the morning, and you, 
perhaps, would be loss inclined to assist her, if you 
knew who she was.’ 

‘ I hardly think that would make any difference,’ 
said the oflicer. ‘ As it is, I do not care who she 
may be, and merely wish to enable you - 

‘ The fact is,’ said Kate Decroy, with dryness 
in her tone, ‘ her husband was a rebel, who was 
very proi^erly shot by our gallant soldiers in the 
skirmish at the Bog of Drome ; and having four 
children, all infants, Biddy is as badly off as she 
deserves to be — for she is a rebel too.’ 

‘ I do not war with women and helpless children, 
Miss Decroy,’ said the soldier, and the colour 
mounting to his cheek, shewed he felt the taynt 
in the young lady’s words. ‘ She is in distress ; 
you pity her’ 

‘I believe you speak the truth there,’ said 
the girl, colouring in her turn, as she replied to 
the first part of his speech. The officer was fair 
and Saxon, although somewhat weather-beaten and i 
sun-browned ; the girl had that olive Spanish-like 
complexion, so olton, so unaccountably often seen 
in Ireland ; but her clear skin, dark^ as it was, 
sliewed the mantling blood quite iis distinctly as 
did tho Englishman’s lighter cheek. She con- 
tinued : ‘ I believe you are a soldier, and not a 
savage. But Biddy can wait.— Can’t you, Biddy ? ’ 

*Air’ shure me an’ the childei can wait,’ 
returned the woman ; ‘ an’ iv it 's for a wake, we ’ll 
be coutiuted, Miss Kate.* It’s as ye plase in- 
tirely.’ 

The officer had taken out his purse, whicli was 
one of those long netted affairs at one time 
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io popular, ttud which the money shone. 

T^gh it was not exactly a bloated purse, and 
though it oontauied more silver than gold, the 
glance which Biddy threw, in spite of herself, at 
w treasure was so painfully eloquent, and there 
was such a sad though resigned expression on her 

n r coarse iace, that Kate — crimsoning more than 
!)re~8aid : * Biddy only wants a triile for some- 
thins for one of her children, who — who she 
thinks is dying.' There was a little catch in the 
Breath here, which in a less resolute person might 
have been turned into a sob. ‘And it is very 
bitter to us to find - 

‘ Do not say any more,’ exclaimed the soldier. 
*Why be BO unwilling to let me aid you in 
charity ? I will give Biddy a trifle to heljp her.’ 
As he spoke, the Lieutenant had moved the ring 
of hie purse, and the quick eye of the girl saw 
that he was taking out a piece of gold. 

*0 nol’ she said, with a little laugh; ‘poor 
Biddy’s idea is of something very different from 
that Two shillings is what she craves, and if you 

really wish ’ In her impulsive manner, she 

had stretched ont her hand to stay the ofiicer, and 
had touched his wrist Becollecting herself, she 
drew back ; while Westbury extracted the required 
amount and a trifle besides. ‘ Here, Biddy,’ be 
said; ‘here are four shillings. You need not 
mind taking them even from a soldier ; pray 
consider the money as a gift from Miss Decroy, bv 
my band.* 

‘Sure, it’s a kind thing for ye to do, anyhow,’ 
said Biddy, with a profusion of courtesies. ‘An’ a 
good heart in a sojer, or a kind word from wan, 
bates me entirely.’ 

This grateful speech on the part of Biddy pro- 
voked a smile from both her hearers ; and as 
Westbury turned and left the hall, he exchanged 
for the first time a kindly glance with bliss Kate 
Decroy. 

As the Lieutenant entered his little room wherein 
was arranged his solitary tea equipage, his colour 
was higher than before, higher than even Miss 
Decroy’s had been, and he smiled a half-pleased, 
half-vexed smile as he dropped into his chair. 
‘Upon my word,’ he muttered, ‘I am making 
an absolute fool of myself here. And whut 
is worse, I am doing it with my eyes open. 
A boy might perhaps deceive himself ; but there 
is no excuse for me. Here is a girl, a most 
malignant Roman Catholic— as I am expected to 
term all such — and a hitter rebel, who would cheer- 
fully lay her head on the block, if by so doing 
she could insure the decapitation of every man in 
my regiment ; a. girl who tells me every day, iu 
everything but words, how she' hates, how she 
abhors me and my country ; and yet — and yet — 
and yet, hang me if I am not falling in love with 
her every hour of my life ! Oh, it 's too ridiculous ; 
it’s absurd ! ’ 

Absurd the position might have been, if the 
Lieutenant’s own description were 'true ; ridicu- 
lous enough, no doubt ; but be might have taken 
heart, on reflecting that the sensation was by no 
means uncommon to mankind. His solitary tea 
equipage was set out, as already hinted ; and the 
aigh with which he sat down was really in keeping 
with the lugubrious reflection be had just made. 

The equipage referred to was not altogether in 
liaimony wnth a modern arrangement^ inasmuch 
an a bottle of whisky and another of brandy 


formed part of the provisicm. Sndi additions 
were expected in those days ; and it would not 
have told so much to the credit of Lieutenant 
Westbury then, as it raav do now, to say that he 
did not touch either of them ; although he could 
take his' tumbler after a weaiy march across the 
neighbouring bogs, or after a long patrol in the 
rain which so often refreshed we vicinity of 
Boreen. , 

The room in which the Lieutenant was sitting 
was a mere slip of a place, epitered from the hall, 
and lighted by one window which looked upon 
the road, if such a name could be bestowed on 
the waste land in front of the House. Imme- 
diately adjoining was his bedroom, which was 
exactly similar in size and shape, so that it was 
not a hazardous conjecture to suppose that one 
room had at some earlier date been converted 
into two by the simple expedient of running a 

P artition down its centre. Excellent as this 
evice might be, it had the effect of rendering 
the second room very dark, it being dependent 
entirely on the borrowed light which was afforded 
by a window in the partition which transmitted a 
portion of the rays from the outer window. 

It was now almost dark ; and so, in accordance 
with custom, a lamp was taken into his bedroom, 
the light of which sijone through the partition 
window into tlie sitting-room ; but directly after- 
wards Miss Kate Decroy entered, bearing the 
lamp by which the Lieutenant sat and read of an 
evening, and as was her wont, [she inquired if 
he w’anted for anything. Thus far the courtesy 
of the House extended ; but Westbury had soon 
seen that it was almost perforce ; there was no 
cordiality iu it. It was commonly Miss Kate, or 
her sister Mrs Claridge, who made the inquiry, 
for in the ‘ bad times ’ which had come upon 
them, they and many others who were considered 
of some little importance in their neighbourliuods, 
were reduced to straits which ofttirnes entailed 
absolute hardship. The Lieutenant mode the 
stereotyped reply, and as he did so, thought wdth 
a twinge of envy of the fluent flipjaiut tongues of 
his brother-officers, how they long ere tliis would 
have ostiiblished ([uite a brisk iutorchange of com- 
' pliments and smart sayings. And yet, he doubted 
it, as he covertly glanced at the cornposod face, 
high forehead, and arched brows of Miss Kate. 
For a wonder, she lingered for a few seconds after 
putting down the lamp — which was very different 
from her usual custom — and after a little Lesitatiou, 
said: ‘You could not have shewn me a greater 
favour, sir, than by compelling Biddy— or rather 
myself — to accept your loan to-night. She was 
my nurse, and my sister’s nurse ; so from infancy 
we have been accustomed to look upon her tis one 
of ourselves ; and even in these terrible times, 
nothing is so painfifl to us as our inabil% to ’ — - 
I She hesitated again here, and a suspicious bright- 
ness swam in the eyes, that were bright enough 
already. 

Of course the Lieutenant laughed at the idea of 
his having conferred any favour at all, and hoped 
lie should often have the pleasure of helping 
Bidtly, whom he declared he had taken quite a 
fancy to. 

At this Miss Decroy smiled and left the room. 
Then the Lieutenant discovered — as it is com-" 
mon with men in such cases to discover — how 
excessively clumsy and ill-chosen all his words 
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had been ; that be had better hare used my «et 
of phrases than those he had actually employed. 
And then too, he remembered that he had once 
had Biddy before him on a charge of hurling the 
most treasonable expressions at Corporal Chessley, 
who, with a file of men, was bringing in a sus- 
pected peasant. ‘ I never saw her look so beauti- 
lul,’ was his concluding reflection. ‘ A heightened 
colour becomes her wonderfully.’ The Lieutenant 
took a book ’f, but hfe could not read ; the print 
was too small ; the’iight was too strong ; the story 
was uninteresting ; he had read it before ; there 
was something wrong somewhere. So at last he 
decided he would get out his chess-board, and by 
the aid of a problem or two and his cigar-case, 
would pass as quiet an evening as his men would 
allow. ‘ Though,’ he muttered, as he lighted his 
cigar at the lamp — the reader knows there were 
no lucifers or vestas or vesuvians in those days — 
warrant I shall have first the sergeant-major, 
then the corporal, then the old major again, with 
the most important and exciting intelligence, 
directly I get comfortably settled.’ 

He moved the lamp to a distance, as its too 
close glare seemed to interfere with his train of 
thought ; then arranging his board so that it w’as 
midway between the light, from the inner room 
and that of the lamp he had moved, began his 
study. At first, with knitted brow, w'ith eyes 
steadily bent on the board, he tried the solution of 
his problem, and moved and removed his pawns 
and knights and rooks, as a studious chess-player 
does ; but gradually he fell off, and intervals of 
several minutes occurred in which he gazed 
thoughtfully at the opposite ■wall, and aided by 
the mild fumes of his cigar, meditated upon some 
subject which might have been intere.sting enough, 
hut was not chesa From time to time he roused 
himself, and applied Lioiself vigorously to the 
knotty problem, until again he leant back in his 
chair and gazed vacantly across the room. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation of intense 
surprise, and glanced hurriedly, even alarmedly, 
round the room, and then up at the window 
of the inner chamber. All was silent, and but 
for himself, motionless. The lidit shone steadily 
through the window, as it had done all along, 
and not even his eager listening could detect 
the slightest sound. Yet the Lieutenant was 
aroused by something. He rose, and his sternly 
set features bore an expres.siou widely dilTering 
from the abstracted air tliey }jad so lately worn. 
Stepping to a little sideboard at hand, he took 
from thence a brace of pistols, at the priming 
of wbicli — flint and steel, then, we must re- 
member — he glanced with habitual caution, then 
left the apartment. There was no communica- 
tion by door between his sitting and his bed 
room ; each was entered from tlie liall, through 
which of course he had to pass to reach the 
'inner chamber. He threw a swift keen glance 
around him as he left his sitting-room, lingering 
for an instant with a special searching look on the 
lobby or passage which ran to the rear of the 
House, and up the broad flight of stairs which, 
with their massive but decaying rails, took up so 
great a space in the hall. 

All was quiet. He could see distinctly around 
him, for a great iron lamp swung from the roof 
there, and flared away all the evening. He threw 
wide open the door of his bedroom ; paiised for an 



instant, as though he expected some one to rush 
oat upon him ; then with a pistol in re^neai^ 
entered All was quiet there also. The lamp 
burned on its table ; his bed was trimly made ; 
even a torn sheet letter-paper which he had left 
on the table was undistnrbed. He was certain of 
this, for he remembered, with a curious exactness, 
precisely how it had looked when he left it there. 
After a searching glance round the little room— it 
was BO small, it required no considerable examina- 
tion — he left it, and returned to his former apart- 
ment, the knitted sternness of his brow not relaxix^ 
until after he had replaced his pistols, resumed his 
seat, and again lighted his cigar, j 

‘It is very strange,’ be soliloquised at length, i 
‘I suppose I must have fancied it, Perha^ I ■ 
grow nervous, sitting here by myself. And yet, I j 
don’t know; 1 don’t think I could have mode a I 
mistake. I swear I saw the shadow of a man feU ‘ 
across my chess-board in a direction in which my 
shadow could not possibly fall. It must have come 
from my bedroom window. Had I but had 

? re8ence of mind enough to look up there at first I 
'et there ’s not .a man in the House but myself ; 
and even if there were, what could he possibly want 
in— No ! It is impossible. Of course I must 
be in error; I must have been half dozing. Yet, if 
1 did not see a m^’s shadow fall across the tabl^ 

I can never again trust my eyesight ! ’ 

The Lieutenant sat and smoked thoughtfully, | 
until he had received the nightly report, and it was I 
time to retire for the night. Enough of his pre- 
vious discomposure hung about him to make him 
take his loaded pistols into his bed-chamber, and 
see very carefully to the fastenings of his door ; 
and this having been done, he slept undisturbedly 
until the morning. 


THE TOWERS OF SILENCE IN BOMBAY. 

No European who has visited Bombay can have 
failed to remark the peculiar and primitive way 
the Parsees have of disposing of their dead. It 
is admitted by all, that among the different < 
nations of India this little community of enter- 
prising and intelligent people are foremost in 
casting aside superstitions and uprooting pre- 

! judices. They have taken the lead of civilisation 
and enlightenment in India, and they Are of all 
others the least fettered by mischievous prejudices 
and idle superstitions. It seems, therefore, quite 
surprising that they have yet persevered, in a 
custom which is calculated to shock enlightened 
minds, and which no one can contemplate without 
a sense of horror. Surprising as it may be, it is j 
nevertheless a fact that they expose the dead 
bodies of their co-religionists to be devowed by 
vultures, A glance at the ceremonies performed 
over the dead body of a Parsec before it is con- 
veyed to the Towers of Silence, and the mode in 
which it is left to be devoured by these vultures, 
may he interesting. 

It may be premised that the Parsees are the 
followers of the prophet Zoroaster, who flourished 
in Persia, and who, according to the Babylonian 
historian Berosos, founded the dynasty of the 
kings of Babylon two thousand 3 rears before Ohriat. 

At the present day the Parsees are erroneously 

r r-=— 
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termed fire>trorBlup|>ers ; bat the trae spirit of 
the Zoroastrian religion is to worship the great Cre- 
ator through his i^ements. The pith of their doc- 
trines of faith consists in three words: Manashni 
(good thoughts), Garashni (good words), Kunashni 
(good deeds). In no sense are they idolaters. 
At the same time many of their ceremonies are 
strange to those not intimately acquainted with 
their religion ; those connected with the disposal 
of their dead being peculiarly revolting, though 
still defended by many upon certain sanitary 
grounds. 

A corpse is considered by the Parsees a very 
sacred thing, and the touch of an ordinary mortal 
is supposed to contaminate it. Immediately after 
the vital spark has left the human frame, it is 
taken charge of by two nassasdldrs (a body of men 
who are specially ordained to perform funeral rites, 
and paid by the community at a fixed salary). By 
them it is cleansed and clothed in white unsullied 
garments, after which it is placed on two fiat stone 
slabs on the ground. The female relatives and 
friends gather together in the hall where the 
remains, with all but the face covered, are laid. 
The male relatives, friends, and all those who wish ! 
to shew respect to the dead, clad in their white ! 
flowing robes, sit on benches on the verandah — and | 
ii’ the verandah is not large enough to accommodate | 
all, on the sides of the street. When a Parsee of i 
note dies, it is not unusual to see a whole street j 
lined with co-religionists, sometimes three or ! 
four rows deep. They generally gather together j 
about an hour before the time announced for the j 
remains to be carried to the Towers of Silence. • 
The women sometimes indulge in loud lamenta- i 
lions, particularly if death has overtaken a young i 
person ; but the men maintain a grave and respect- ; 
ful silence. j 

About an hour before the time for taking the | 
remains away from the house, the nassasalars I 
transfer the corpse from the slabs, and place it ■ 
on an iron bier, which is usually quite new, | 
except in the cases of very poor persons. After ; 
the transfer of the remains to the bier, two priests j 
standing at tlie foot of the corpse commence j 
repeating the funeral service, every one else main- j 
taining the strictest silence. During two pauses j 
in the service a dog if brought in and made to look j 
at the face of the dead person. The reason or [ 
philosophy of this extraordinary performance is | 
not very clear. At the end of the service, the I 
priests make a very low obeisance and retire. ■ 
The pent-up feelings of the women generally 
break out at this moment, and a scene of the most 
piteous lamentations ensues. The men outside 
then come in, and after looking at the face, make ; 
a deep and reverential obeisance ; some men | 
going down on their knees with the face touching ' 
the ground-most of them muttering prayers, j 
suWued but fervent, for the soul of the dead, i 
The face is now coverci. up, this being the last | 
glimpse the female relatives are permitted to have ! 
of the dead. The bim: is then lifted off the 


pound by the naasastUdrs, and brought out of the 
house, where two others join them, and take each 
of the four ends on their slioulders. The men 
outside rise and remain standing performing a 
reverential obeisance as the bier passes them. 
The mourners then fall in, and the fmieral pro- 
cession, led by the priests, moves on. After the 
cortege has proceeded about a hundred yards, 
the high-priest comes to a stop ; but some other 
priests with the relatives ami intimate friends of 
the family follow the funeral ^all the way to the 
Towers of Silence. 

The highest hill in Bombay, on the Chopati side 
of it, is selected by the Parsees os the site of these 
Towers — the last resting-place of their fellow-reli- 
gionists, the top of the hill being surrounded by 
a W'all, within the precincts of which none but the 
Parsees have free access. (Occasionally a European 
is permitted to enter the gate ; but he is not 
allowed to proceed further than a certain distance, 
and the view he obtains is a very indistinct one.) 
To facilitate the ascent of funeral processions, a 
flight of countless stone steps is built from the 
bottom of the hill to the very gate of the wall 
which gives admission to the ground. As one 
enters the gate, he is bewildered by the magnifi- 
cence and the gnindeur of the scene that bursts 
upon his sight. The whole of Bombay lies at his 
feet, and the most beautiful g.irdeiis imaginable 
lie in front of him. The distant view of the sea 
adds to the enchanting spectacle. The first 
thing that engages the attention is the ‘Sagari,*^ 
a small stone building where the sacred fire is 
kept, and where Parsees often go to say prayers 
for the soul of their deceased friends or relatives. 
In the distance are vi.sible the w'hitc walls of 
the seven dillerent Towera, erected at irregular 
but considerable distances from each other. 
After the Towers are once consecrated, none but 
the nassasalars are allowed to enter ; hut when 
a new one is built, it is open to the Parsees for 
inspection ; and the cerenmny of consecration is 
performed in the jiresence of all those of the 
community who choose to attend. 

On the top of the wall of the Tower which is 
being used for the time being, may be seen huge 
vultures to the number of from forty to fifty. 
Inside the iron dooi— which is on a level with the 
surface of the top of the hill —is a flight of a 
few steps downward.s. Tlie arrangement in the 
interior of the Tower is perfectly 8imi»le. There 
are jstone slabs arranged — a little distant from 
each other — in three concentric circles ; the slabs of 
the innermost circle being" intended for the bodies 
of children, arc smaller than the slabs of the secoml 
circle, which are exclusively used for the bodies of 
females ; the outermost circle having the largest 
slabs, being intended for the remains of males. In 
the centre, is a well of immense depth ; and the 
surface is built so as to slope gently from all 
directions towards the well. 

When the funeral procession arrives at the 
summit, it proceeds straight to one of the seven 
Towers that is in use at the time. After a 
short halt, for the purpose of allowing the rela- 
tives to take a last look at the deceased, two 
nassasiilars proceed slowlv with the bier towards 
the iron door. One of them opens the door 
with a key, and they disappear with the 
earthly remains, and close the door after them. 
They then deposit the dead body on one of the 
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stone slabs, tear the garments in which it is 
enveloped with a hook ; and issuing out of the 
same door with the empty bier, proceed to a place 
where they wash themselves, change their clothes, 
and undergo a purificatory ceremony. Directly 
the nassasaliirs emerge from the iron door, the 
vultures on the top ot the wall descend, and after 
about ten minutes reappear. Then everybody 
knows that nothing but the skeleton is left 
of the lifeless remains deposited within the walls 
only a few minutes ago. When the nassasdldrs 
enter again with another funeral, they drag the 
skeleton and everything with a hook to the well 
in the centre ; and so the bones of the members 
of this united and unique community mingle 
together in death. Of course, the height of the 
hill, combined with the height of the Tower walls, 
renders it impossible for any one else to obtain 
even the faintest glimpse of the inside of these 
Towers. The nassasdlAra alone witness what must 
sometimes be a horrid and revolting sight inside 
this awe-inspiring place. 

Meanwhile, the men forming the procession — 
immediately after the nassasdldrs enter the iron 
door — turu their backs, and retrace their steps 
towards the. ‘Sagari,’ where they wash and say 
their j)r.'iyer.s, and return to tlieir respective homes 
in caiTiagc.s or buliock-carte, provided, according to 
their means, by the relatives of the deceased. It 
is popularly believed that the vultures are gifted 
with such fine instinct that they will not touch a 
body if there is the slightest spark of life in it, 
however latent that s])ark may be. 

Some years ago, when the alfairs of the com- 
munity were managed by the Punchyat (live head- 
men), the nass.asuldrs, it is believed, had strict 
orders to kill any per.son who came to life again 
after being taken to the Towers. It is even 
believed by many tha‘: one murders have in this 
■wise been committea ; the sole, justification for 
such barbarity ijeing a strong conviction that any- 
body coming out of the place of the dead would 
bring with him the cur.se of pestilence and other 
visitations of Provi<lcnce. It is also believed that 
tho.se who have been able to climb over the wall 
and make their escape after resuscitation, have 
exiled themselves from Bombay, never daring to 
acknowledge their identity, for leur of being killed. 
It is needless to say that whatever may have 
happened in the past with impunity, it is different 
at the present day, as the English government 
■would recognise no reason why a murder com- 
mitted in the Towers of Silence should not be 
punished with the same severity w’itli which a 
murder in any other place would be visited. 

The only reason the Parsees can bring forward 
in favour of this custom is, that on sanitary 
consideration, it is the best mode of disposing of 
their dead, and renders the living secure from 
the risk of impure water and vitiated air in the 
vicinity of graveyards. Moreover, they maintain 
that it is less objectionable than burial, which 
has the disadvantage of involving a more pro- 
tracted process of destruction. But it must be 
admitted that the reasons for persevering in a 
custom at once so shocking and barbarous, are 
very weak ; and though most educated Parsees 
of the present day recognise the fact, it is dif- 
ficult to make a sudden transition, and throw 
off the fetters of a custom which has come down 
to them from generation to generation for so 


many hundreds of years. A nnaaimoms and 
powerful effort alone can abolish a custom, the 
contemplation of which fills the European mind 
with horror. 
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The funeral was over; the will had been duly 
read, and the various relatives taken their depar- 
ture, having paid the last tribute of respect to the 
deceased. The servants were discussing matters 
now in the kitchen ; whilst the two sons in their 
sable garments held converse in the dining-room 
overhead. 

The late Mr Charles Conway had lived to a 
good old age ; but his end bad overtaken him one 
might say unawares. He was seventy-three ;, 
but a more hale hearty man was not to be found 
for miles round ; and when the tidings were 
made known that he had suddenly dropped 
down dead, the shock was considerable amongst 
his many acquaintances. There had once been a. 
large family circle at the Grange ; but death had 
narrowed it, until only the father, his eldest son. 
.Stephen, Rupert the third son, and Helen his 
only surviving daughter, remained. Mrs Conway 
had been dead for many years. Perhaps, had she 
lived, matters might have been different. As it 
was, the domestic horizon had been too often over- 
cast with clouds, and jealousies arisen which hod 
created a gulf between those who by nature ought 
to have been nearest and dearest. 

To a certain extent his children had all disap- 
pointed Mr Conway. Outwardly, there was no 
fault to find with the sternly though sonjewhat 
sullen slow-spoken Stephen. He had never defied 
the parental authority, never dipped unduly into 
the family exchequer, never forgotten himself in 
any obvious manner. ^In fact, while every one waa 
obliged to confess that he was exemplary in his 
actual conduct, still scarcely a creature really 
liked him. He was wont to boost that he never 
had owed a penny in his life — he might have 
added, nor given one away ; for innate meanness 
— carefully concealed under a studied manner — 
wa.s his chief characteristic. He was a short spare 
man of about seveu-and-twenty at the time of his 
father’s death, with a thin-lippeJ, ominously close- 
set inoutli, and pale blue eyes of the sharpest, 
shiftiest description. Dressed in his mourning 
habiliments, he looked smidler, even more foxy 
than usual ; and there was an evil light in his 
face as he sat opposite Kiq^ert, discussing with 
great energy the lately opeued will. .j 

Rupert was three years younger ; a tall well- I 
made young fellow; the apple of his father’s eye— 
despite the disappointment he undoubtedly had 
been to him— ever since his earliest days ; for 
Rupert had been a reckless good-hearted lad from j 
the first ; never out of mischief and scrapes, but 
so winning, so warm-hearted and affectionate, that 
it was seldom old Mr Conway could find it in 
liis heart to reprove him with the severity he 
blit too richly deserved. While his crimes were 
restricted to boyish pranks perhaps the lenity did 
no harm ; but* when Rupert went out into the 
world and repeated his .follies on a larger scale,. 
Mr Conway began to realise that a firmer hand 
would have been truer affection; and instigated 
ceaselessly by Stephen, who remairied at home to 
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manage the small ptopeity belonging to the family, Rupert was stunned by the contents of the will, 
he made an effort to draw the reins bo tightly that but not a hard word escaped his Ups. ‘ I cannot 
not unnaturally the high-spirited Rupert rebelled, think he meant iy he said huskily; ‘ But I 
Stephen viewed with silent wrath several occa- shall never blame him for it' 
eions on which his father bad disbursed consider- '‘And pray, whom do you blame?* Inquired 
able sums to set his brother straight again; but Stephen nastily. *l should think you ought to 
true to his nature, he made no open comment blame yourself.* 

He waited with a patience worthy a better cause * Perhaps so,’ replied Rupert briefly. *At all 
until the little drops of poison wnich he skilfully events, this is no longer the place for me to be 
administered by insinuations and plausible sorrow ia 1 have a few odds and ends lying about which 
over Rupert’s extravagances should do their work 1 shall ask you to send to me. .-1 mean to return 
in undermining him finally in his father’s affec- to Loudon this evening.’ 

tions. *Yon needn’t be in such a hurry,* responded 

* I would pay his debts sir — of course I would,’ Stephen, uneasily conscious of his share in depriv- 
he would remark in his slow hesitating voice, ing his brother of his inheritance. ‘ You 'd better 
when Mr Conway conversed wdth him upon the stay a day or two, till things settle down a bit ; 
subject of Rupert’s delinquencies. Mn fact you ana after finding out what claims there are, I will 
must do it ; you will always have to do it. You see if I can’t give you a hundred or so to start 
can first mortgage the outlying fields ; then the with.’ 

meadows ; and u need be, the house itself. Pay * Not a penny from you ! ’ said Rupert. And 
his debts by all means sir ! ’ true to this determination, he bade adieu to his 

Mr Conway would then grow furious, and vow old home that afternoon, with his heart heavy 
violently that he would never pay another shil- within him, and his pockets empty, but strong in 
ling for Rupert. He would cut him off without his resolve to face life bravely, and to forget, if he 
a penny, and leave all he had between Stephen could, the sharp stab of pain which had been 
and Helen. At which threat Helen would inter- inflicted upon him that day. 
cede for the prodigal, and generally succeed in Mr Stephen Conway made great capital out of 
counteracting for a time the evil influence of his proffered generosity to his brother, represent- 

Stephen. ing to his friends that he had gone so far os to 

Helen was a sweet-faced sensible girl, and being offer to share everything equally with him, and 
devotedly attached to Rupert, promisedfto prove a insinuating that a very liberal arrangement was 
considerable obstacle to Stephen’s schemes. So he to be effected by-and-by ; which as Rupert never 
cast about in his evil mind how she was to be ! came back to deny, people generally took for 
removed ; and about a year previous to his father’s granted had really taken place. So the old Squire’s 
death, an event happened which suited him exactly, unjust will gradually ceased to be censured, as 
She fell in love, and fixed her 'affections upon a his son had, according to his own shewing, acted 
man for whom her brother Stephen chanced to so well about it 

have a peculiar aversion. Mr Conway did not Three months afterwards, Stephen Conway, on 

care for the match; but Ellen’s heart was set opening his daily paper, read therein a terrible 

upon it, so the marriage took place, and Stephen shipwreck of an outward-bound vessel. She had 
reigned at last alone in his glory with his old ! been struck by another vessel, coming in an oppo- 
father, who gradually became more and more ' site direction, with such force, that in an iiicre- 
under his influence. | dibly short space of time she had sunk, and all on 

Helen— -or Mrs Marchmont as we ought now I board, with the exception of three of the crew, 

to call her— -had gone abroad with her husband ‘ i«;ri«hei:l. Below was a list of the passengers, and 

to join his regiment in India, so there was no : amongst them was the name of Rupert Conway, 

one to speak a kindly word for Rupert, no i a second-class passenger, bound for New York, 

one to remind him of her, when in a momeut of i Porhaiw iu his inmost heart Stephen experienced 
peculiar irritation against his youngest son, Mr some remorseful sensations when he read of his 
Charles Conway made his will. A will had been brother’s death. Perhap.s just at first he regretted 
originally made, in which, though Stephen as the having by evil means deprived him of his iuheri- 
cldcst son was to succeed to the Grange, Rupert tance. Whether he did so or not, no one could 
and Helen were both justly remembered ; and pro- tell. At all events, the self-reproaches must have 
bably Mr Conway would have declared it to be | been very evanescent, for the new master of the 
the expression of his real wishes, if an ordinary j Grange soon shewed himself amongst his neigh- 
death-bed had been accorded him; but the sum- 1. hours with anything hut a sorrowful counte- 
mons had come like a thief in the night No one ; nance, 

heard his last sigh ; no one was near to receive his | By-and-by, rumours began to get afloat that 
last word. Suddenly the stroke had fallen ; and | Squire Conway meant to marry ; and liis choice 
whether in the darkness of that dread hour his ' was well known to lie between a certain Miss 
thoughts had strayed to his favourite though | Judith Butler and her cousin Alice Butler. The 
cast-off child, no one would ever know. At all ; only charm the fonner possessed consisted in the 
events, the will— a subsequent one, and made in a | fact that she owned the sum of ten thousand 
moment of anger long since past — was that to : pounds ; while the latter, who lived with her, 
which his two sons had just listened, and which ; had -only as her fortune one of the fairest faces 
his old friends were now discussing the • cruel j in the world, to which might he added a sweet 
injustice of. Everything was left to Stephen. I and charming disposition. Judith was twenty- 
Stephen had not schemed 'and plotted for nothing ; j four ; Alice only just eighteen ; and could the 
he was master of the Grange, possessor of a snug money but have been transferred, Squire Conway 
balance at his hanker’s. And Rupert — why, would not have hesitated for an instant in making 
Hnpeit had just got what he deserved — nothing. 1 his selection. However, had ha been even inclined 
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to overlook her poverty, and forego the sabetan- touched her hard unwomanly heart. Some kindly 
tial benefits to be derived from a marria^ with hands had clothed the little orphan in black 
Judith, Alice, who had never been blind to ^rments, and had confided her to the charge of a 
his true iiature, would most unhesitatingly femily who were themselves coming to England ; 
have refused him, Rupert—^oor reckless dead and Maude was brought down to the Gmnge, 
Rupert, had been her love. They had vowed to where she was duly dmivered over to the tenmnr 
be true and faithful, the day he left his home to mercies of her aunt Judith and Uncle Stephen, 
seek his fortune ; and even though she believed Maude had been accustomed to nothing but the 
him to be drowned in the depths of the sea, she greatest love and affection ; but with the keen 
felt, or fancied, that* it would not be possible for instinct of a child, she seemed intuitively to under- 
her ever to care fi>r any one again. About a year stand that no kindness was possible &om her 
after the tidings of Rupert’s death had reached aunt Judith ; and she shrank from her so palpably 
him, Stephen married Judith. Even as Judith as at once to rouse the evil temper which, truth 
Butler, she had never been careful to conceal her to tell, seldom slumbered within Mrs Conway’s 
arrogant temper and vain appreciation of herself breast 

and her position ; but as Mrs Stephen Conway, all ‘ That child hates me,’ she said to Stephen the 
restraint was at an end. No sooner was she in- day after Maude’s arrival. 

stalled in the manor-house than a thousand faults ‘ What nonsense ! ’ rejoined Stephen, ^ing at 

were found with it. The furniture was not fit the child, who with wide open eyra was listening 

for her; and the whole place, she declared, must to the conversation, — * You love your aunt Judith^ 
be done up properly, or it would be impossible for Maudie, don’t you I ’ 

her to live in it at all. * No ! ’ replied the child ; * I don’t love her ! ' 

Stephen had been able to get the better of * There ! I told you so ! ’ exclaimed Judith tari- 

his father, and by deep-laid schemes to oust umphantly. — ‘Well, there’s no love lost, you nasty 
his brother and sister from their rightful inheri- little wretch I And since yon hate me, you had 
tance ; but he was utterly incapable of managing better keep away from me.’ 
his wife. She spent her own money and his with From that time, Mrs Conway’s treatment of 
a lavisliness which he could not control; and if the child was uniformly careless, often cruel, and 
he attempted to reason or remonstrate, he was constantly unkind. Stephen knew it, and but for 
met ; with a burst of violence which he seemed the question of expense, would have Bent_ Maude 
powerless to fight against Before many months away; and he shut his eyes to the severity and 
were over, he bitterly regretted his marriage ; but harshness to which, infant as she was, she was 
as it was irrevocable, he tried to redouble nis own subjected. Maude’s only happy time was when 
meannesses, In order to counteract Mrs Conway’s Alice Butler came over to the Grange. Alice was 
reckless extravagance. her champion, her defender ; and to her she clung 

Tlio old Grange was transformed from a plainly with childish despair, when persecuted by her 
furaished comfortable abode into a sumptuously aunt Judith for some childish misdemeanour, 
decorated mansion ; vast mirrors reflected back When Alice’s aunt, with whom she had hitherto 
Stephen’s knitted brov*. and anxious face when he lived, died, but for Maude’s sake she would have 
entered the dnwing-room, where Judith, stretched gone out into the world to cam her own living; 
upon a sofa with a novel in her hand, was gene- as it was, Judith begged of her to come to the 
rally to be found. Console tables, couches, cabi- Grange. Stephen echoed very gladly the invitation, 
nets, silken hangings, all were added, as Judith’s which, for tho child’s sake only, Alice Mcepted. 
fancy dictated; and when Stephen, in amazed She was not to be idle. Judith was too indolent, 
wrath, ventured to remark upon the uselessness too much occupied with planning fresh finery for 
of such possessions, her reply was invariably : ‘ I herself and attending entertainments, to have time 
suppose 1 may spend my own money as I choose.’ or inclination to look after her household ; and 
Nor had Mrs Steiihen any intention of wasting her into Alice’s clever hands the reins of domestic 
splendours on the desert air. Her friends must 
see them, or what was the use of having them ? 

So invitations were freely issued, and accepted in 
the friendliest way imaginable ; and Stejihen, with 
suppressed rage in his heart, presided at banquets 
which he felt his income was quite unequal to , „ 

provide. So three years passed uy, Mrs Stephen was quite beyond even his expectations. How- 
still entertaining, gadding about wherever there ever, Mrs Stephen, being now relieved from the 
was any gaiety to be got, and decking herself out tiresome duties of looking after servants and 
in the most expensive clothes she could think housekeeping, launched out more furiously than 
of. ever ; bills undreamed of by Stephen were run 

Stephen’s misery was plainly written in his up in every direction, and ruin slowly but surely 
face ; his body seemed shrunken, his lips thinner, advanced towards the master of the Grange, 
his eyes keener than ev^er. Things were not going His wife’s ten thousand pounds were gone, squan- 
well with him ; and as if, he thought, to add dered ; and his own resources — the portions that 
to his expenses, news came from India that Mr should have been Rupert’s and Helen’s-— were fast 
and Mrs Marchmont had perished in the Indian becoming less. Stephen writhed under it, resolved 
Mutiny — been both cruelly massacred ; but that upon retrenchment in the darkness of the night, 
their only child Maude, a little girl of four years schemed and planned until uneasy slumber over- 
old, was being sent home to the care of her only took him, and the morning’s light found him 
relation, Mr Stephen Conway. Mrs Stephen hated thinking it over still. 

children— she had none of her own- and not even Mrs Stephen was deaf to reason ; dften 
little Maude’s desolate position and fair little face Stephen meditated upon how he conld rid himself 



government were to be given. Alice was sensiwe, 
thrifty, and a capital manager. So Stephen 
trusted a great reform might date from the time 
she came to them. And as far as the actual house- 
bills went, and as far as a wonderful increase of 
order, reuularitv. and comfort went, the change 
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of her altogether. But if there was one thing in 
the world he dreaded, it was an open scandal ; 
and" if he provoked her, he knew die would 
revenge herself on his tenderest points ; and he 
had been just a little too unguarded to her on the 
subject of a few incidents in his life. About this 
time he went to London, and there, by the merest 
accident, heard of a wonderful investment in a 
Welsh mine. A vein of lead had been discovered 
in it ; and as soon as it could be got into working 
order, the luck^ shareholders who contrived to 
secure an early interest in it were safe to make a 
fortune. It was by the greatest favour Stephen 
managed to become possessed of an allotment 
While he was in town, the 'shares advanced in a 
marvellous manner, and he was fully persuaded 
that his fortune was to he made by investing every 
available shilling in the brilliant scheme. 

But he was a cautious man, though he desired 
to make a rapid fortune ; so he journeyed down 
to the mine, surveyed it for himself, handled the 
precious lead, which was said to be the purest ever 
seen ; satisfied himself it was not only bond Me, 
but far better than he had dreamed of. He hur- 
ried hack to London, arranged, a loan upon the 
Grange, the outlying fields and meadows that were 
once to have gone, according to his prophecy, in 
paying dead Rupert’s debts ; and then he invested 
in the lead mine. All the world seemed to be 
running after the Cwm Clwyd lead mine. The 
shares went up to a fabulous premium, and for a 
few brief months Stephen lived in a soft of fool’s 
Paradise. Judith’s extravagance would he a mere 
drop in the ocean when he had realised his 
coming thousands. What did it matter that for | 
the present ready-money was rather a scarce com- i 
modity. Stephen had heaped all he could lay 
hands on into the mine, and all he was waiting 
for was for the mine to he brought into proper 
working order and the lead to be realised. Judith 
was duly informed of the coining golden shower, 
and on the strength of it felt herself more inde- 
pendent of Alice’s good offices ; for when Stephen 
became so rich, she would have a -proper house- 
keeper, a proper establishment. Maude should 
be packed olf to school, and Alice might then 
look out for a situation elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Stephen lived in a perpetual state of 
anxiety for both toe post and the papers. The first 
seldom failed to bring him good tidings from his 
friend in London ; the second occasionally con- 
tained glowing paragraphs of the Welsh El Dorado 
ill which his heart and hopes were centered. One 
day, however — a cold foggy one in November — 
another letter came for Stephen, the direction of 
which caused him to grow deadly pale, for it was 
in the handwriting of his brother Rupert ! 

The reported list of casualties turned out to be 
erroneous. Rupert had not been drowned ; but 
he had apparently struggled fruitlessly with destiny 
in America, and was coming home. Blood was 
thicker than water, he wrote, and he wanted to 
forget old scores and to shake his brother by the 
hand s^in. Once be got back, he hoped he 
would have better health. He had met with an 
accident and was a bit of an invalid. Until he got 
stronger, he wanted to stay with Stephen. Nothing 
would recover him like -his native air. He was 
pining to see the old place again. It was six 

n ps since he had gone away — ^six years since he 
told Alice he cared for her. Bat there was no 


mention of her in his letter, nothing beyond the 
idea that was conveyed to Stephen that he was 
coming back a beggar to foist himself off upon him. 
Stephen chafed wildly under this unlooked-for 
infliction. Rupert would come back, and bit by 
bit the true state of the case would come out — 
that he had never had a shilling of his father’s ; 
and all Stephen’s plausible statements would be 
exploded. 

Mrs Stephen counselled that the door should 
be shut in his face — audacioyis fellow that he 
was ! 

Alice trembled with a great happiness. To 
know he lived, to think she was to see him 
again, was enough for her true woman’s heart. 
What did it matter if he was a beggar, or an out- 
cast ! He was throned there, beloved, perhaps all 
the more fervently because of his misfortunes. 

It was hut a scant welcome that awaited the 
wanderer when, about the end of December, in the 
midst of a severe snow-storm, he arrived at the 
Grange. Stephen plainly told him he could 
do nothing for him ; and Mrs Stephen elevated 
her eyebrows superciliously, and scanned his 
shabby garments with a hardly concealed sneer. 
He must not be seen by any of her fashionable 
friends, she told Stephen ; and Stephen yuite 
agreed with her. 

Alice’s greeting was quiet and gentle, like her 
sweet self. She was hardly tdiaiiged since he had 
lost seen her ; perhaps a little graver, that was all. 
His quick eager glance saw she was outwardly the 
same. He had still to discover whether absence 
had made her heart grow cohler. A few days, and 
he was reassured on that point. She was his still ; 
and their old vows were taken again. Despite the 
chilliness of his brother, and the want of common 
! courtesy on Mrs Stephen’s part, Rupert seemed 
determined to stay on at the Grange for a 
time. He stayed long enough to see the way in 
which Helen’s child was treated ; to see the petty 
slights and annoyances daily practised upon Alice, 
the petty warfare and the petty triumph which 
[ was irahitteriug her existence, and from which he 
longed so inexpressibly to relieve her. 

I At last Stephen Intimated to him that Judith 
j intended to have some friends shortly, and that 
his room would be required. 

‘All right,’ replied Rupert. ‘Then that means 
that I am to depart 1 So be it, StejJien. But I 
do not regret having come, small as has been your 
welcome.' 

‘ I wonder what sort of welcome you wanted ? ’ 
rejoined Stephen gruffly. ‘ I ’m not the sort of 
man to kill the fatted calf for prodigals.’ 

‘ No ; I don’t think you are,’ agreed Rupert. 

‘ However, I mean to make a home for myself — a 
home in which Alice has promised to be mistress, 
and I shall then relieve you of Maude.’ 

‘Very fine talking indeed,? answered Stephen. 

‘ You ’d better make sure of bread-and-chee.sB for 
yourself first. As to marrying Alice, that is 
simply ridiculous ; Judith won’t allow it.’ * 

‘ We shan’t ask Judith,’ rejoined Rupert. ‘ But ' 
don’t let’s quarrel, Stephen. We may as well 
part friends— m^n’t we ? ’ 

‘I am sure 1 don’t care,’ was the brotherly 
response ; and in this mood he once more said 
good-jbye to his brother Rupert. 

Two days after Rupert had taken his departure, 
the Cwm Clwyd bubble burst. Water had, they 
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said, not only got into the mine, but had sub- 
merged it. The shares were not worth the paper 
they were written on, and Stephen Conway was 
ruined — not ruined with any hope of retneving 
something out of the wreck, but ruined entirely — 
house and lands swept away at one fell swoop. 
.Tudith would not believe it. She stamped and 
stormed, declaring it was some vile conspiracy 
against them. Stephen could not have been such 
a fool as to have risked everything. But Stephen 
said it was even so— ruin stared them in the face. 
And as he porfdered upon their dark dismal 
future, he remembered how he had plotted and 
schemed against his own flesh and blood — how 
Eupert had gone forth into the world penniless 
through him ; and even so lately he had let him 
go away again when he fancied that the wealth 
he so craved for was about to fall upon him in a 
golden shower. 

In the midst of his despmr, Rupert returned 
again — returned to heap coals of fire upon ■ 
Stephen’s head — for Rupert had now a strange 
story to tell. Stephen listened to it like a man in 
a dream, realising only one thing— -that Rupert, 
whom he had injured, had come to save him ; 
that Rupert, whom he had robbed of his birth- 
right, w’as a rich man now, and out of his abund- 
ance was only eager to forget his wrongs, and to 
|)rovo that a brother indeed is born for adver- 
sity, _ 

This was Rupert's story. The vessel in which 
he left England had been wrecked, and he had 
saved the life of an American trader, a man of 
immense wealth, who out of gratitude had taken 
Rupert by tlie hand and given him employment 
lUKier himself ; how the bond between them had 
steadily strengthened ; and finally, how he had 
died, leaving his wealth to Rupert — little under 
forty thousand pounds. ‘ Enough to save the old 
home, and plenty to spare too,’ said generous 
Rupert. 

Rupert and Alice reign at the Grange now, and 
Maude rejoices in freedom from Aunt .Judith’s 
tyranny at last, Stephen has set up on a farm, 
and thanks to his brother’s generosity, is regaining 
some of the money he lost, though his captious 
irritable wife still does her best to prevent him. 
But Stephen is a better man than he used to be ; 
his Larcl heart was fairly touched when, after all 
his uukindness, his brother rescued him. 

As for Rupert, he has resolutely blotted out 
old scores. Life is too short to remember them, he 
says ; and he sticks to his opinion that blood is 
thicker than water. He has won his hard selfish 
brother’s heart. His triumph has been in saving 
him. And surely in all family feuds the out- 
stretched hand is the noblest, tlie injured the hap- 
piest in forgiving ; for after all, life is but a short 
affair. ‘ A few more tears, a few more sighs, some 
pleasure, much pain, and then injured and injurer 
pass away for ever. Is it worth while to hate each 
qjAier V We may not have Rupert’s fortune, nor 
may we have a brother like Stephen, but how 
few families are exempt from ‘family feuds.’ 
How many are now separated who really mourn 
over the separation, long to be reconciled, thirst 
to see the once familiar face ; to hear the voice 
that once made earth’s sweetest music, but which 
has vanished, yet is blessing some one still in the 
world ; some one who perchance cares for them 


less than we still do, though we ‘have a quarrd, 
and are not on speaking terms now ! ’ 

Oh !. saddest of all things is a family feud. 
Death is very bitter; but if our darlings leave 
us w'ith fond farewtells, is it so hopeless as the 
death in life of an earthly separation f If we must 
have our revenge, let it be hke Rupert’s. 


CURIOUS MARRIAGE PROPOSALS. 

Sir Arthur Hrups believed that never since the 
world began did two lovers make love in exactly 
the same way as any other two lovers. Whether 
he was right is equally beyond proof or disproof. 
Certainly, no question has been put in such a 
variety of ways as the most momentous one a man 
can ask or a woman answer ; how it is put depend- 
ing upon time, place, circumstances, and the tem- 
perament of the individuals concerned. 

A curious marriage proposal was made by a 
reverend bachelor who entered the matrimonial 
state on his death-bed. When in his seventy- 
third year the minister had a severe attack of 
paralysis, which left him so weak and helpless 
that, feeling his end was not far distant, he pro- 
ceeded to set his worldly affairs in order. His 
parish being an exc6edingly small one, and having 
been always a most liberal man, he had not 
much money to leave, which circumstance, had 
it not been for one reason, he would not have 
minded. For the last twenty years he had had 
as housekeeper a steady sensible woman, who had 
served him honestly, tended him like a daughter 
during his illness, and for whom he had quite a 
fatherly regard. It was on her account that he 
mourned his poverty. It would have been a 
matter for thankfulness could he have left her as 
much as would have supported her comfortably 
and respectably in her old age— sbe was now 
about forty-five. After weighing and considering 
the matter for some weeks in every possible ligb^ 
a way out of the difliculty suddenly flashed 
upon him ; and knowing the precarious state of 
his health, he resolved to execute his purpose at 
once. He called his housekeeper, and when she 
entered the room, he made her sit down ; end after 
telling her how anxious and sorrowful he had 
been because he had no money to leave her, be 
continued : ‘ Of course you are aware that there 
is a Ministers’ Widows’ Fund, so that if the hus- 
band dies, his wife will have an annuity daring 
her life. Now, supposing you marry me, although 
I am almost at death’s door, you will be amply 
provided for in the future. Will you consent to 
thisr 

* Master dear, you must be doting ! What would 
people say ! ’ 

‘ I was never more serious in my life, Mary ; 
and ,I am sure people will say we have both acted 
wisely in this matter. Take till the evening to 
think it over, and then bring me your answer.’ 

In the evening, Mary told him she * would take 
him.’ So ten days after they were married, and 
three days later the good old man died ; ‘but his 
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widow Btill enjoys her idiaze of the * Widows’ 
Pond.’ 

A young officex was dancing a set of Lancers 
in a crowded drawing-room with an extremely 
pretty girl, to wLom he made himself most agree- 
able. Aftw the dance was over, he took her to 
a chair, and seating himself beside her, began 
to mourn his celibacy. 

*It is exceedingly easy to remedy that,’ said 
she. 

*I don’t think so at all ; in iact 1 do not know 
« girl who would marry me.’ 

She laughed, and replied: ^Just go and ask 
some one here to-night, and I venture to say you 
will be accepted by the first’ 

‘ Ah ! I am not so stire about that. But — will 
— ^you — take me ?’ 

‘With pleasure.’ 

And a tew months later they were married. 

A big good-natured doctor was desperately in 
love with, and had been twice refused by a fair- 
haired little woman. But instead of the disap- 
pointment curing his love, it only made the passion 

g row more intense. After the last refusal, he told 
er tliat if ever she changed her mind to let him 
know, as his love for her was unchangeable, and 
he would be proud to be her husband. Some 
months later he was driving home from seeing 
a patient, when he saw his lady-love riding in 
his direction. Supposing she would merely bow 
and pass on, as she had often done before, he did ’ 
not pull up his horse. But the moment Miss 
Dixon came up to him, she reined in her horse, 
stopped, and called out: ‘Won’t you stop. Dr 
Hill V He raised his hat, and replied : ‘ I shall 
he happy to do so then waited for her to speak. 
She was gazing at the ground and blushing 
deeply ; but quickly looking up, sh^ filled the 
doctor’s honest heart with surprise and glad- 
ness by saying: ‘Dr Hill, I have been closely 
watching you lately, and seeing nothing but good- 
ness and noble-mindedness in your character, and 
believing you wiU make an excellent husband, I 
am willing to mar^ you.’ 

Mr Smith coming all the way from Australia 
on the look-out for a wife, saw a young governess 
on board a Glasgow steamer, whom, from her 
kindness and attention to some children under 
her charge, he fancied would suit him. So he 
went and introduced himself, and taking a seat 
beside her, said : ‘ I am fifty-three years of age ; 
have an income of a thousand a year ; ava. a total 
abstainer from intoxicating drinks ; have a good 
house near Melbourne ; and aU I want is a good 
wife to complete my possessions ; would you mind 
taking me P She Quietly replied : * I have no 


taking me P She quietly replied : * I have no 
objections.’ And a few weeks later they were 
made one. 

A young man of about twenty-three years of 
age, with neither money nor the prospect of 
getting any, came to the conclusion that the 
best thing he could do would be to marry a ‘ rich 
wife ’ and live Pn her money. Among his many 
acquaintances was a widow lady about twice | 
his age, with three children, but with a steady 
income of two thousand a year. Her, he re-; 
solved to marry; and in order to cultivate her 
. Mendship, he took her 'presents of fiowers and 
and gave the children books and rides on 
home. The lady kindly received his aUen- 


tlons, gave him the liberty of her house, and 
treated him like a younger brother in eveinr 
respect The young fellow interpreting her kind- 
ness to suit himself, and believing he had nothing 
to do but ask her, ventured one evening on the 
subject in the following manner : ‘ I wonder very 
much why you don’t remarry, Mrs L— — .' 

‘Simply because no one wants a widow with 
three children.’ . 

‘ I know one who would be proud to have you 
and your dear children,’ said the wooer, feeling the 
worst was well over. 

‘ Indeed, you are most flattering this evening.’ 

‘No; I am not flattering. I love you, and would 
be proud to be your husband.’ 

She looked coldly on him ; then replied : * You 
mean you wonld be proud to own my money sir, 
1 have been vastly deceived in you.’ Then point- 
ing to the door, she continued ; ‘ Leave my house ; 
and while 1 live, never dare to re-enter it.’ 

When Lord Strangford sat down to criticise a 
book of travels by Miss Beaufort, he little dreamt 
that before long he would write to tlie young 
authoress : ‘ I was thinking the other day about a 
communication from the Emperor Akbar to the king 
of Portugal, which contained a request for copies 
of the holy books of the Christians, and in which 
the following sentence occurs: “In the world of 
humanity, which is the mirror and reflection of 
the world of God, there is nothing equal to love 
or comparable to human affection,” For many 
years I have felt and known this, though 1 never 
said it till to-day to any one. When you next 
write, please give me the possessive pronoun of the 
first person.’ Surely never was a declaration made 
in quainter fashion, saving perhaps by the Scotch 
beadle who led the manse housemaid to the church- 
yard, and pointing with his finger, stammered : 

‘ My folk lie there, Mary ; wad ye like to lie there?’ 
Or the lugubriously luimorous Irish lover who 
took his girl to see the faiuily vault, and then 
and there asked her if she would like to lay hco: 
bones beside his bones ! 

Louise de Savoie popped the question to Bour- 
bon, but had to take ‘No’ for her answer, the 
Constable curtly declaring that the dis])arjly of 
years between them, and his own feelings, rendered 
tlie union impossible. 

If ladies sin agdnst propriety in taking the 
initiative, they can hardly be blamed for bringing 
a shilly-sbal lying or over-bashful lover to llie 
point, when a good opportunity presents itself. 
Such an opjwrtunity sufficed to end what had 
been a somewliat tedious courtship. The young 
man paying his usual evening visit, asked hia 
lady-love how she got along with her cooking. 
‘Nicely ’ replied she ; ‘I’m improving wonderfully, 
and make splendid cake now.’ 

‘ Can you ? ’ said the young fellow, ignorantly 
rushing on his fate. ‘ What kind do you like 
best ? ’ 

‘ I like one made with flout and sugat, with lots 
of raisins, currants, and citron, ana heautifoB]? 
frosted on the top,’ responded she. 

‘ Why, that's a wedding-cake 1 ’ cried ho. 

‘I meant wedding,’ said she; and there wa» 
nothing le& fox him bat to say he meant wedding 
too. 

Equally cleverly cornered was the Western man 
whose girl told him she was a mind- reader; 
whereupon he natiucally inquired if she could read 
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what was in his mind, eliciting for reply : ‘ 0 yes ! 
You have it in your mind to ask me to be your 
wife ; but you are just a little scared at the idea.’ 
It is plain the rution did not scare her, any more 
than it did the Galloway girl, who when Jock, 
coming into the kitchen while she was preparing 
breaklast, said: ‘I think I’ll marry ye, Jeanr 
answered : * 1 would be muckle obliged to ye if 
ye would ! ’ and, so concluded tlie bargain ; not 
even stipulating, like another ready lassie on 
accepting os sudden»an offer : ' But ye maun gie 
me my dues o' courtin’ for a’ that,' Jamie.’ That 
right of courtship is one out of which no woman 
ought to allow herself to be defrauded. 

Little as faint-heartedness in a lover may 
be to the liking of fair lady, it is sufficiently 
flattering to be condoned ; but when any Caleb 
in seorcu of a wife chooses to sue by delegate, 
he assuredly deserves to fail ignomiriiously. 
Love is not to be won by attorney ; and often- 
times the attorney has thrown his client over- 
board, and carried off the prize himself ; as 
happened w’hen William Grimm went courting in 
his brother’s behalf. Hooker escaped that risk 
by leaving everything, even the selection of the 
lady, to Mrs Churchman, who found him a wife, 
and achieved a son-in-law herself at the same 
time. 

Proposing by proxy is the rule, not the excep- 
tion, in Greenland. Time was when the Green- 
landers won their wives by capture ; but since 
their conversion by Danish missionaries, they have 
become the tame.st of wooers. Now a candidate 
for the holy state goes to a missionary, and tells 
him he wants a ndfe. 

‘ AV'houi ? ’ asks the missionary, and learns the 
woman’s name. 

Sometimes the man answers : * Yes ; she is not 
nnwilUng ; hut thou knowest womaukind.’ Usu- 
ally the answer is ‘ No.' 

‘Why have vou not asked herl’ inquires the 
missionary. 

‘It is difficult; girls arc prudish; thou must 
speak to her.’ 

Accejding the office, the good man sends for the 
girl, and after a little conversation, says : ‘ I tliink 
it is time to have thee married.’ 

’file girl declares she has no mind to wed. 

‘ That is a i)ity,’ says tho mis.sionary. * I had a | 
suitor for thee.’ i 

Of course the damsel is curious enough to want 
to know who the suitor may be, and of course her 
curiosity is satisfied. ,‘He is good for nothing,’ she 
exclaims with a toss of tho head. ‘ I won’t have 
him.’ 

‘ But,' the go-between urges, ‘he Js a good pro- 
vider ; he throws his harpoon with skill, and 
moreover he loves thee.’ 

Still pretending to he obdurate, the girl answers 
that slie will not consent to the match. 

‘ Well, well ; I will not force thee ; I shall soon 
find a wife for such a clever fellow,’ says the 
nyssionary, making-bolieve there is an end of the 
matter. 

The girl does not go ; she stands silent for a 
little while, then in a low voice sighs out : ‘Just 
as thou wilt have it,’ 

‘ No ; it is as thou wilt j I '11 not persuade thee,’ 
replies the clergyman. 

Then with a deep groan, the maiden says * Yes,’ 
and the matter is settled. 


Tyrolean lassies are by old custom spared the 
necessity of giving tongue to their *Ay’or‘No.’ 
The first time a young man pays a visit as an 
avowed suitor he brings with him a bottle of wine, 
of which he pours out a glass and offers it to the 
object of his affections. In any case she will not 
re^u8e it point-blank ; that would be too gross an 
insult ; but should the wooer not be agreeable to 
her, or his declaration come a little too prema- 
turely, she declines the proffered w’ine, pleading 
that it looks sour, ox that wine disagrees with her, 
or that tho priest has forbidden her to touch it, or 
any other excuse feminine ingenuity may suggest. 
If she likes the lad and is equ^ to owning it, she 
empties the glass, taking especial care not to spill 
any of the wine, for if she does so, or the glass or 
bottle be broken, it is a most unhappy omen. 

‘ They have spilt the wine between them,’ say the 
peasants when a marriage turns out badly. 

Duml/ declarations are in vogue too among the 
Boens of South Africa. Mr Anthony Trollope tells 
us that when a young Boer goes in quest of a 
wife he puts on his best clothes, sticks a feather 
in his cap, provides himself with a bottle of sugar- 

E lums, and a candle — a wax one if possible — mounts 
is horse, rides to the < house holding the young 
woman he would honour, hangs the reins on the 
gate, dismounts, and enters. His smart gear, his 
feather, and his candle bespeak his errand. To 
make the point quite clear, however, ho offers the 
caudle to the daughter of the housfe. If she takes 
it, it is lighted ; the mother sticks a pin in 
the candle to shew how long the young people 
may remain together without interruption, and she 
and everybody else retire. Mr Trollope says a 
little salt is sometimes put in by sorneboefy, to 
make the wick burn slowdy ; hut when the flame 
reaches the pin, mamma comes in, the‘freying’ 
is over ; ana a day or two afterwards the pair are 
made one. 

They manage these things differently in Texas. 
This is how a fond couple come to an under- 
standing, according to one who pretends to know. 
Ho sits on one side of the room, in a big white- 
oak rocking-chair ; she on the other side, in a 
little white-oak rocking-chair. A long-eared deer- 
hound is by his side, a basket erf .sewing by hers. 
Both the young people rock incessantly. He sighs, 
heavily and looks out of the west w’indow at a 
niyrtle-treo ; she sighs lightly and gazes out of 
the east window at the turnip-patch. At last he 
remarks i ‘ This is miahtv good weather for cotton- 


the east window at the turnip-patch. At last he 
remarks i ‘ This is mighty good weather for cotton- 
picking.’ 

‘’Tis that,’ the lady responds, ‘if we only had 
any to jiick.’ The rocking continues. ‘What’s 
your dog’s name ?’ asks she. 

* Coony.' Another sigh-brokeu stillness. 

‘ What 'she good for 

‘■What is who good for ?’ says he abstractedly. 

‘ Your dog Coony.’ 

‘Fur ketchiug ’possums.’ 

Silence of half an hour. 

‘He looks like a deer-hound.’ 

* Who looks like a deer-hound?’ 

‘‘Coony.’ 

‘ He 13; but he’s sort o’ bellowsed, an’ geton’ old 
an’ slow, an’ he ain’t no ’count on a cold traiL’ 

In the quiet ten minutes that ensue she tidcee 
two stitches in her quilt; a go^eous affair, made 
after the pattern called ‘ Rose of Sharou.’ 

‘ Your ma raisin* many duckings ? ’ 
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* Forty odd.’ Then more rochinpf, and somehow 
the big rocking-chair and the little rocking-chair 
are jammed side by side, and rocking is impos- 
sible. 

‘ Makin’ qnilts ? ’ he observes. 

‘Yes,’ she replies, brightening np, for she is 
great on quilts. ‘I’ve just tinished a gorgeous 
“ Eagle of Brazil,” a “ Sotting Sun,” and a “ Nation’s 
Pride.” Have you ever saw the “Yellow Rose of 
the Paraiiy ?,” ’ 

‘No.’ (More silence.) Then he says : ‘ Do you 
love cabbage 1 ’ 

‘ I do that.’ 

Presently his hand is accidentally placed on hers, 
of which she does not seem to be- at all aware. 
Then he suddenly says : ‘ I ’se a great mind to 
bite you.’ 

‘ What have you a great mind to bite me for ? ’ 

‘ Kase you won’t have me.’ 

‘ Kase you ain’t axed me.’ 

‘Well now, I ax you.’ 

‘Then now, I has you.’ 

Coony dreams he hears a sound of kissing, and 
next day the young man goes after a marriage 
license. 

Some of our readers may already have seen the 
following, but it is so good that we cannot resist 
giving it. A bashful young peasant was greatly 
captivated by the charms of a pretty girl in his 
own station in life ; he was exceedingly anxious 
to ask her to marry him, and had often resolved 
to do so, but for so far his courage had alway.s 
failed him when the opportunity arrived. How- 
ever, one night he resolved to hear bis fate in 
spite of his modesty, so he started off to spend 
the evening with her. When he arrived, to his 
joy her parents were from home, and she was 
seated knitting at the kitchen fire with a big 
gray cat lying at her feet. Jamie sat down 
beside her, but not a w'ord could he say, till at 
the end of half an hour he inwardly resolved to 
‘finish this business;’ so, acting on a ‘happy 
thought,’ he placed the cat upon his knee and 
stammered forth ; ‘ Pussy, ask Lizzie will she 
marry me 1 ’ 

Lizzie blushed and smiled, but managed to say : 
‘Pussy, tell Jamie I’ll take him.’ 


EXTRAORDINARY CANINE INTELLIGENCE. 

The dog whose intelligence we are about to note 
was well known to the writer, who tlierefore can 
vouch for the authenticity of the narrative. 

Several years ago, Edward Cartwright, then 
head-gamekeeper to the late Mr Charles Chaplin 
of Blankney, Lincolnshire, had in his possession a 
handsome black retriever dog answering to the 
name of Moss. This animal, owing to his remark- 
able docility and sagacity, was a special favourite 
both with the gamekeeper and his wife ; hence 
Moss, instead of being quartered with his canine 
brethren in the adjoining kennels, had the free 
run of the best parlour, being— in the absence of 
children — ^regarded and treated as the household 
pet. One winter, tlie mistress of the house was 
confined to her bedroom by severe illness for 
several weeks. During this period the keeper 
used to spend the long evenings in his wife’s cosy 
bedroom ; Moss, as a privileged individual, invari- 
ably accompanying bis master. On one occasion, 
after thus apendmg the evening up-stairs, Mr; 
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CartW'right, on descending to the parlour, found 
that he had left his hat ’ • •’ ’ ’ 

room. Turning to the do 
the keeper said: ‘Hey 
slippers down-stairs.’ In obedience to' the com- 
mand, Moss bounded off at once ; and in the course 
of two or three minutes returned, carrying the 
hat in his mouth, with the slippers inside the hat. 
This latter circumstance considetjthly puzzled Mr 
Cartwright. Who had put the slippers inside 
the hat ^ He knew the utter improbability that 
it had been done by his wife, whom he had left in 
bed unable to move without assistance. As fpr 
the servant, she had been busy setting the supper 
table, and was not out of his sight for a moment, 
i whilst the dog had gone up-stairs and returned. 
It was clear that neither mistress nor servant had 
so thoughtfully arranged the slippers inside the 
liat for the convenience of the dog. Who then had 
done it ? That was the mystery. On returning np- 
stairs, Mr Cartwright mentioned the matter to his 
wife, who forthwith explained the mystery. She 
described how that sitting propped np in bed, she 
observed Moss enter the room, the door being left 
ajar; and after sniffing at the slippers which lay on 
the hearth-rug, he turned quickly to the hat, 
which stood on a seat in a window recess, and 
sniffed at that. Then he looked towards the bed, 
i and seeing his mistres.s, he took up one of the 
! slippers, dropped it suddenly, and commenced 
I whining, as much as to say : ‘ Why don’t you come 
and help me?’ After a moment or two he appeared 
to realise the fact that no assistance could be 
rendered by his mistress ; so raising his forefeet on 
to the seat, he seized hold of the hat, placed it on 
the floor, took up the slippers one by one, and 
dropped them inside. 'I’his (ione, ho took the hut 
in bis mouth, wagged his tail with an air of 
trinniph, and trotted off to deposit the articles 
collectively, and not one by one, at his master’s 
feet ; thus literally fulfilling the adage of ‘ making 
1 his brains .save his heels.’ 


ana suppers in tne oea- 
g, who had followed him. 
Moss, fetch mv hat ana 


SOCIETY SATIRES. 

rilB HANAQINO HAUUA. 

She walkoth up and down the marriage mart, 
And BWfillH with triumph as her wares dejiart : 

In velvet clad, will well-bejewelled hands, 

She has a smile for him who owjis broad lands, 
And wears ber nodding plumes with rare effect 
In passing poverty with head erect. 

She tries each would-be suitor in the scale — 

That social scale, whose balance does not fail ; 

So much for wealth, so much for noble Idood, 
Deduct for age, or for some clinging mud. 

Her daughters too, well tutored by her art, 

All unreluctant in her game take part ; 

Or weakly passive, yield themselves to fate. 
Knowing full well resistance is too late. 

Thus are her victims to the altar led, 

With shining robes and flowers upon the head. 
There, at the holy shrine, ’mid sacred ( 1) vows, 
She fancies heaven will bless what earth allows, 
‘And sells her child to Mammon with a smile, 
While Mephistopbcles approves the style ! 

H. K. W. 
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KENNEDY AT THE CAPE. 
Kennedt, the well-known Scottish vocalist, whose 
professional exploits along with those of his 
family we some time ago commemorated in an 
article styled ‘Singing Round the World,’ lately 
and unexpectedly paid us a visit. We had lost 
sight of him, and did not know where he was. 
‘Here I am once more,’ said Kennedy, ‘just arrived 
from the Cape.’ ‘ The Cape ! Have you been 
singing at the Cape V ‘Yes,’ he replied ; ‘ I have 
been singing the Scottish songs of Ramsay, Burns, 
and Tannahill, not only in the Cape Colony, but 
in Natal and other places in South Africa, among 
the Boers, Kaffirs, and Zulus ; a famous excursion, 
the best I ever had.’ ‘Were all your family 
>vith you?’ ‘No; onl^ my son David, and two 
daughters. Tv * of my sons have gone to Milan, 
to lie educated as Italian Opera singers ; no 
fear of them doing weU.’ ‘ And what do you 
propose to do next?’ ‘We are on the wing for 
Calcutta ; intend to do India ; there will be plenty 
there who would like to hear a good rousing 
Scottish Kang to mind them of Langsyne. Good- 
bye ; I must be off. My sou, David, will send 
you his account of what we did at the Cape.’ 
And so, gleefully, with a shake of the hand, 
Kennedy left us to go on his way singing. His 
life, we thought, must be vastly amusing. It 
might almost be said of him as of a well-known 
migratory bird : 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year. 

David's hook, entitled ‘Kennedy at the Cape,’ 
is no great affair, but though plain, it is hy no 
means an uninteresting narrative. There is some- 
thing original and daring in the idea of a family- 
party going off to sing professionally in a country 
in which only a few widely scattered spots are 
reclaimed from the wilderness, and where travel- 
ling is still for the most part on an exceedingly 
rude scale. The roughing experienced in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada, was nothing in com- 
parison with what had to be encountered in South 


Africa. Yet, the party had no misgivings. They 
sailed from Dartmouth in one of the large and 
excellent steamers, on board which were several 
companies of soldiers bound for the Zulu war, and 
arrived at Cape- Town one bright sunny morning 
in March. Strange scene on landing. ‘What a 
mixture of nationalities — all shades of colour, 
ranging from the deepest negro night, through 
twilight of half and quarter castes, to pure white 
European.’ The grandeur of Table Mountain, 
towering over all, had an overpowering effect on 
the feelings. 

With a groundwork of Dutch and Malays, there 
were so many English and Scotch among the 
inhabitants that the Eennedys were pretty sure 
of a cordial reception. They gave eleven enter- 
tainments, that were highly relished. ‘ The Scot- 
tish element,’ says David, ‘ was very strong in our 
audiences; and wo were told we had been the 
means of uniting our countrymen together, weld- 
ing them, as it were, while under the warmth of 
Scottish sentiment and song.’ A capital hint this 
for a method of curing social discords ! Make 
everything pleasant with a fine old heart-stirring 
lyric ! In all their wanderings, the Kennedys 
shrewdly look for places where there is a toler- 
able number of Scotch. They accordingly did 
not make a tour in the western district of the 
Cape Colon)'', ‘thinking it would be altogether 
too Dutch for the Songs of Scotland.’ Having 
finished Cape- Town, they sailed eastwards to 
Port-Elizabeth, in order to reach the far-off 
Diamond Fields, where they had every reason to 
expect an eminently successful run of entertain- 
ments. 

Port-Elizaheth, or Algoa Bay as it is some- 
times called, was found to be a nice town, new, 
well built, flourishing, with numerous mercantile 
establishments. So strong a force of Scotch here, 
that the Kennedys were never done shaking 
hands with old acquaintances. David says; ‘I 
had no sooner landed than I met two young 
Scotch friends, both of vfhom had recently cMae 
out, and had got situations almost immediatelyi j 
Here there is quite a colony of young Scotehitien, ) 

. 
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snasy of wliom Imve oomo ont on threo years* 
«ngS|^«aita. I vfwi told tlie young men of the 
«<Pbrt* were Yaty £tuit ; and fastness here is an 
unpardonable eia. A young man is sent about 
his business pretty smartly if bo misconducts 
himself. Steadiness is oven more an essential 
here than in the old country. In South Africa, 
the man who cannot hold up his head respectably 
sinks like a stone.’ Fiv'o concerts here in a very j 
fine hall i 

On the vocalists went northward to Grahams- j 
town, named after the son of Graham of Fintm 
the friend of Bums— distance eighty miles, chiefly 
by a narrow-gauge railway. At this town, the 
difficulties of travel commenced. A cart and a 
pair of horses were purchased to carry forward 
the party over hill and dale, the roads very bad, 
and often hardly any roads at all. Here and there 
they lodged for the night at a small inn, or at 
the farm-house of a Dutch Boer. With a short 
halt at King William’s Town, they made a side- 
journey to a sea-port called East London, where 
they sang one night to a densely crowded house, 
the house consisting of a wooden building with a 
corrugated iron roof. Returning to King William’s 
Town, the Kennedys pushed on a distance of 
thirty-two miles to Alice. Here, the only hall 
that could he obtained was a large store, the 
counter of which formed a platform. The seats 
for the audience were composed of planks resting 
on paraffin cases. Tlie English clergyman lent a 
piano for the occasion. Near Alice is the mission 
educational estabUshraent of Lovedale, wdiich W’as 
found to be doing much good among the native 
Kaffirs. 

As regards the Kaffirs, who were met with 
everywhere, they are given a good character for 
their industry and willingness to work for wages. 
The chief drawback on their advancement in 
civilised usages is polygamy, which is only 
another name for a species of slavery. The girls 
in a family are sold to be wives ; the price paid 
for each being usually a couple of cows or oxen. 
The household servants are mostly young men, in 
negro nudity, or with but very scanty clothing. 
These dingy Kaffirs are handy fellows, clevoi at 
learning a business. They are useful as joiucis, 
blacksmiths, pi inters, and other tradesmen. Speci- 
mens of their printing and book-binding at 
Lovedale received a bronze medal at the Paris 


the chief town of the Orange Free Stat^ virtually 
an English town in a Dutch Republic. Proceeding 
onward) they came upon an encampment of 
Dopners, a sect of severe religionists who have 
seceded from the Dutch Reformed Church. * The 
Doppors are Old Testament Christians, and be- 
lieved thw were doing a good work in rooting 
out the Kaffir Canaanites from the land. Their 
manners and dress are as pecuiliaras their faith’ 
— a coarse, sour, corduroyed set of people, not 
pleasant to have any demiftgf with. A curious 
account is given of the Nacnt'moll, or Holy Fair, 
of these gloomy ascetics, at which there seems 
to be an incongruous mixture of camp-cookery, 
feasting, religious observance, and mercantile 
transactions. Next dav, by a stretch of liffy 
miles, the Kennedys drove into the far-famed 
Kimberley, in Oriqua Ijaud, the capital of the 
South African Diamond Diggings. 

Kimberley, ivhich is under British administra- 
tion, dates from about 1871. It is situated on a 
bare desolate moor, four hundred and forty-four 
miles from Port-Elizal>eth, and six hundred and 
fifty miles from Cape-Town, Kimberley is built 
entirely of corrugated iron. ‘ Streets and stjuares, 
w’ith churches, hotels, banks, newspaper offices, can- 
teens, theatres, shops, are all of iron. From centre 
to outskirts the town is a cluster of dwarf iron 
buildings. The house-tops present the dejiressing 
appearance of a closely packed crowd of umbrellas 
in a wet day. The houses arc all of one story ; a 
tailor, for instance, doing a flourishing business in 
a hut of half-a-dozen fe(*t frontage ; a iioctor seeing 
patients in a consulting-room six loet by three,’ 
The market square shews a vast variety of stores, 
full of native and imported articles. One store 
was occupied by scores of huge elephants’ tusks, 
and rugs made of skins. A large trade is done in 
the shops. ‘(>ne butcher in fourteen and a half 
mouths killed fifteen thou.sand s^ec]) and twenty- 
five thousand bullocks ; in a miscellaneous store, 

I was told that sometimes three hundred pounds 
was taken before breakfast.’ The Kexmedys lived 
at the Queen’s Hotel, which somewhat re-'embled 
a booth at a country fair, but was comfort .ible and 
well managed with a long dining-hall, along each 
side of which were small bedrooms like the liorths 
in a steamer’s saioon. 

Tlie account of the great diamond mine, which 
has been the attraction to the spot from nearly all 


Exhibition. Let us hope that through discreet 
missionary exertion, this promising race of blacks 
will be put in a fair way of attaining a creditable 
position among civilised communities. 

The journey was now in an inland or northerly 
direction, at the rate of about thirty miles a day. i 
At Burghersdorp, the vocalists gave an entertain- 
ment which was well attended. To accommodate 
the audience, chairs were borrowed from the stores, 
benches from the churches, lamps from the hotel, 
with tables for a platform. Of this place the 
author says ; ‘ It possesses the most wonderful 
person we ever met — ^an editor who would not 
take payment for the advertisement in his papi r, 
saying he would not do so, as he had been so i 
deligmed at having us visit the town.’ Some- j 
thu^, however, almost as wonderful occurred. 
A Dutch Boer refused payment for a night’s 
lodging, saying he had been sufficiently requited 
. by the singing of two or three Scottish songs. 

The patty made a short stay at Bloemfontein, j 


the countries in the world, is the best in the hook. 
Wo can present only a few particulars. The 
mine is an enormously large dug-out hole, bear- 
ing a reberablance to the crater of a volcano. 
‘It is shaped like a bowl, has sloping sides of 
light-coloured rock stretching down to tlie blue 
diamondiferous soil at the bottom. Such is the 
expanse of the mine, that in the first hasty glance 
you may actually fail to note for a few moments 
that it is alive with human beings ; but there are 
more men than would people hali-a-dozen villages. 
The claims lie clearly spread out like a map— an 
expanse of small blocks, which do not look to be 
thirty feet square. You see the blacks busily 
toiling, shovelling on the edge of a steep precipice 
here, climbing up naked pillars of earth there. 
Square pools of water gleam in several places, and 
walls of dark-blue clay cross and recross the whole 
bed of the mine. Round the margin of this deep 
bowl circles a fringe of steam-machinery, working 
the buckets that run up and down on wires, and 
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eonrey tb« "blue,” ot diamondij^KToiui «dl to tibe | «ai! abeeitii of iton, has been bauled by bnUodte 
nurface.’ ovev many a thimty idain nod toilsomo biU to 

Bepeated vlaits were made to this extraordinary this fior lone^ying spot’ Bailway transit would 
scene. The mine*, we are told, is three handred remedy all this ; bnt will the diggings last i If 
feet deep, and threo-qnarters of a mile in cir- diamonds eease to be fonnd, the town would 
cnmference. The Dutch farm on which it was probably disappear. We do not think there is 
discovered was bought originally for six; thousand much cnanoe of any exhaustion of the diamond 
pounds ; and it could not now be purchased for deposit^ but apparently some apprehensions on 
four million pounds. The blue clay in which the the subject prevent the outlay of capital to secure 
diamonds are found is so hard that it has to be railway communication. 

picked, quarried, apd blasted like a rook. When The vocalists were favoured with a sight of 
brought to the surface, the blue is carted off and several small bagfuls of diamonds in the rough 
spread out, to he desiccated by ‘exposure to the condition in which they were dug from the mine, 
action of rain, or by having water, a dear article at The value of a few put into their hand was said 
Kimberley, ]»ourecl upon it. Being then washed in to he two to three thousand pounds. The Kim- 
troughs, the diamonds fall to the bottom. Great berley mine has proved the most productive of 
numbers of Kaffirs are* employed. They work diamonds in Bourn Africa. Up till the end of 
well, but amidst temptations, are said not to he 1878, the yield was valued at L.1 2,000,00(7. All 
particularly honest ; for they are sharp at secret- the ‘Cape diamonds,’ as they are usually called, 
ing diamonds in their mouth and selling them to possess a slight tinge of yellow, which distin- 
brokers ; but such tricks when discovered are dealt guishes them from the old and purely white 
with very severely. The gathering together of diamonds of India. Yet, the Cape diamonds, 
thousands of people eager in pureuit of gain is not though of less value commercially, rival the 
quite pleasant to think of. But there is a redeem- Indian gems in lustre, particularly when dis- 
ing feature in this exhibition of mammon-worship. played under an artiheim light, and they are 
The diamond mines of Kimberley aie a vast agency alleged to be equally hard. The export from the 
of civilisation among the native races. They various mines in South Africa must be enormous, 
learn the language and the usages of the white Other precious stones, such as agates, garnets, 
men, and they carry away with them money and amethysts, and jaspers, are found in various 
articles of comfort for their families. ‘The people localities. The whole, we believe, are sent to 
know,’ says our author, ‘ that the diamond fields Europe to be cut and put upon the market. The 
elcttrified a half-dead continent into luosponty,’ art of cutting diamonds, w'hich has been long 
Kimlierley may not present a satisfactory picture monopolised by Amsterdam, has lately been suc- 
of thrift or moral propriety ; but lot us leave the cesafully introduced into London. South Africa 
loafers, the tijiplcrs, and the gamblers nearer home is also rich in iron ores, coal, and other minerals, 
to throw the first stone. wherefore it may be said to have a great future 

Even though living in small houses of sheet- to look forwarci to. ‘The Cape,’ to give the 
iron, the community is not devoid of taste. ‘Not country generally, that name, may be deemed one 
the least of the inav’ Is of Kimberley is the of tlie bright jewels in the English Crown, 
manner in which soiu" ot the people have rendered The Kennedys, as they expected, fonnd a strong 
the interior of nieii homes comfortable and charm- Scotch element in Kimberley, and drew around 
ing ; in some cases, ornamenting them with choice I thorn a circle of appreciative supporters. They 
works t)f art, pictures, vases, rccherchd furniture, ])erformed in the Theatre Koyal, which is used 
and invariably an elegant piano, on which you j temporarily as a Scotch church every Sunday, a 
hear perhaps a sonata of Beethoven or the latest ' pulpit being fitted up on the stage. The songs 
j comil opera of Sullivan. We dined one evening at j of Bums were received with rapturous applause. 

! the house of a gentleman who entertained us with ! The vocalists sang ten nights, and this was not 
j a repast that would have graced any club in I’all- j long enough to exhaust the enthusiasm that had 
i Mall, and which wa-^ served by coloured “boys” been evoked. In no other town in any part of 
I in a quiet yet exiieditious style that would have the globe bad the party been so successful. On 
' pleased the most fastidious gourmand’ departure, they were escorted by a cavalcade of 

Situated far from the coast, in an arid desert, Scotch friends for a distance of eighteen miles, 
this curiously e.xtemporised town, or more pro- j When the ‘good-bye’ was spoken, ‘the last link 
perly encampment, has many difficulties to con- j was broken with Kimberley, the most remarkable 
tend with. Except, perhaps, butcher-meat, articles spot on the face of the earth.’ 

I of oidinary consumption have to be brought Elated, yet sorrowful, the vocalists went on 
hundreds of miles over bad roads by bullock- their way towards Natal, singing at different 
W’ogona We are told that brown sugar has some- places to respectable audiences. One day when 
tinu's cost 2s. 6d. a pound. When the Kennedys the cart was crossing a deep ‘ spruit,’ ox gully, 
were at Kimberley, eggs were selling at from 6s. tliore was a violent jolt, which sent our friend, 
to fis. a dozen. Firewood is particularly dear ; but Kennedy 2 ‘^rc, into the air. Before he fell, visiona 
it is never very cold ; no fires are required save for of an amputation and a wooden leg flashed through 
cooking. Water costs 4s. for a large, -and 2s. 6d. his brain, and he had sufficient presence of mind 
for a small barrel. Last year, when there was a to avoid such a catastrophe. Carefully he rolled 
drought, a small cask of water cost 10s. Milk over, and escaped the wheel by a hairbreadth. A 
and potatoes arc always dear. The charges for clever feat. We are reminded of the story of a 
washing linen are from 8s. to 10s. a dozen. Bread gentleman, a vocalist, who prided himself on the 
is sold at Is. a pound. Furuitun, clothing, excellence of his note Q. Happening to be pitched 
lu.xuries of all sorts expensive, in consequence of with other passengers from the t^ of a stage- 
the tedious land-carriage ; for, savs Kennedy, coach, his only consideration while flying through 
‘even the very town itself, in the shape of planks the air was that his G might not he damaged 
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the aocidraii first thing he di<l, there- 
for^ on being abU to ait np in the mud, vcaa to 
sound his Q, whihh he happily found to be unin- 
jured. K®nedy Iras equafly fortunate. He landed 
fiat on his back in the water, and sptaiued no 
other inoonTenience than that of being wetted 
/and draggled with mud. At Durban and Maritz- 
bui^, where evidences of the Zulu u’ar fell under 
notice^ the singers had good houses. The last 
entertainment at Maritzburg w.is honoured by the 
presence of the Mayor and Town Council ; and a 
number of enthusiastic Scotsmen publicly presented 
Mr Kennedy with an address and a splendid 
diamond ring — ‘an appropriate souvenir of a 
kindly colony.’ 

Returning to Cape-Town, the tour in South 
Africa was closed by a ‘ larewell performance to a 
splendid audience.’ The party had travelled 1360 
miles of colonial roads, and 1800 miles of colonial 
waters, 3160 miles in all. They had given 82 
performances, singing in 24 towns. Including the 
voyages from England and back from the Cape, 
the Kennedys in a professional excursion of 
six months travelled 17,160 miles. Wo may be 
permitted to say in conclusion, that in their 
extensive and adventurous round they had com- 
municated much harmless if not profitable enjoy- 
ment to many groups of exiles from the land of 
their birth and others ; and that in itself must be 
a source of gratification, independently of the more 
solid reward of exertion. But there is something 
besides. A professional tour like that of the 
Kennedys, by stimulating patriotic emotions, has a 
political significance in confirming colonial attach- 
ments to the mother-country. We accordingly 
look upon our old friend with his accomplished 
family as in a sense messengers of peace and good- 
will throughout the widespread realms of Queeu 
Victoria. w. a 


A SHADOWY STORY. 

A TAt,K OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF ’98. 

IN FOCR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 

Lieutenant Wrstburv was out with his men 
early the next day, and once more retnnied tiled 
and fretful from a fruitless tramp over dicary bogs 
and waste moorland. It was therefore to a lute 
and solitary breakfast he returned. The only 
meal at which he joined the family was dinner 
(in these days the hour was half-past one), and 
the geniality and warmth displayed there were 
of such a character as to induce him frequently to 
wish that he might take that meal too, in solitude. 
Mrs Decroy, the head of the household, was simply 
unai»proaohable ; she never even made a pretence 
of being civil to the alien soldier, never spoke to 
him save when compelled, and may almost be said 
to have looked, spoken, and acted as if to prove to 
the Lieutenant that she ignored his very existence. 
Mrs Claridgo the widow was, like the second beai 
in the well-known nursery talc, a little better 
than the first bear, but only a little, inasmuch as 
she could more readily conceal her dislike, from her 
having the children by 'her side, and could easily 
feign to be so absorbed in them as to be unable 
to pay any attention to the stranger. As for Miss 


Kate Decroy, the foregoing brief sketch of the 
behaviour of her mother and sister will prepare 
Uie reader to hear that what little conversation 
Westbury held with the family was through the 
medium of that young lady, who was nevertheless 
the hottest rebel of the whole, and ventured on 
such spiteful anti-Saxon speeches that the Lieu- 
tenant could scarce conceal a smile. It was well 
for Kate and her friends that it vm a smile which 
her treasonable outbreaks prbvpked. 

On this morning, as u'e have already said, 
Westbury returned tired and worried. The tramp 
had been unsuccessful as usual ; yet his spies 
assured him — and there was an indefinable rumour 
afloat to the saine purport — that a messenger from 
France had got through the line..s, and had brought 
a supply of money to the fugitives, who were cer- 
tainly in hiding somewhere in the district ; and 
it was further said that a foreign ship wiis soon to 
be off the coast. His breakfa-st, late as it was, was 
duly served, partly by the occasional handmaid of 
the estAblishnicnt, one Judith Reilly; but -as was 
always a point of honour with the family — one 
of the ladies came to see if .all were to the Lieu- 
tenant’s satisfaction. lie had been long cnougli 
in the house to know that it was not the steji 
of Judith he heard approaching the door, and his 
eye brightened as the lock turned ; but it would 
have amused any third party to have seen how 
immediately the expression of his face changed 
when the cold stern feature.-i of Mrs C’larulge met 
his eyes. In answer to the stereotyped iiujuiries, 
Westbury returned the stereotyped answers ; and 
much to his relief, the lady left him without 
saying a word about the little overnight loan to 
Biddy, Ho had been atraid they would mention 
it, from their iastidious reluctance to accept the 
slightest favour from the hands of an English 
otiicer. He was very desirous of asking .ifler 
Miss Kate ; and he argued that to express a liujie 
that her absence was not due, to ill-lieallb tould 
scarcely be deemed going any very great lengths 
in the way of Iriendlv intimacy ; yat he could 
j not do it. There 1 ad fieeii hiicli a total ab'-ence 
of the least pretence- to say nothing oi the re.ility 
— of friendly intercourse, that his courage failed 
him. 

More than once Weslbuiy rose from the table 
and took a searching glance at the inner \s indow, 
sjieculaliiig as to wdiat shadow it could have 
been that fell across his chescs-board oqi the pre- 
vious night, and trying to recall exactly how the 
rays of the two lamps uffected the objects in his 
room, 

‘ I’shaw ! ’ ho said at length. ‘ I must have 
made a mistake ; and there ’s the end oi it Now 
1 come to think of it, I was very dull and 
drowsy, and peihaps I dozed a little— “ perchance,” 

as Shakspearo says, “ 1 ” Umph !’ The tone 

of the conclusion of the Lieutenant’s reverie was 
scarcely so assured as that of the commencement, 
and was rather that of a man who accejiled a 
solution, none better being obtainable, than that 
of one who hais much confidence in it. 

It was his habit each moruiug to go round to 
tlie various houses at which his men were biUeted 
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to see that aH was right, sod to see them mustered 
by the sei^eaut- major. This ceremony took place 
on a ragged Meen patch at one end of the. village, 
and Btrangeljr enough — or so it seemed to the 
English portion of the little corps — attracted no 
idlers, as it would have done in roost placea A 
few children earoe, but not even these always, and 
indeed on the rare occasions when any of their 
elders assembled, *their looks and mutterings were 
not reassuring to th^ military. Accoutring him- 
self for this duty, the Lieutenant was leaving the 
House, when he met Biddy at the door. The door 
often stood open, and so far as Westbury could 
see, every person in the village considered that he 
or she had a perfect right to pass its threshold 
at any time. Her aspect was weary-looking and 
bedraggled. Her rusty black dress, which was as 
short as an ordinary petticoat, was almost covered 
with mud, while her shoeless and stockingless feet 
and limbs were nearly as though they had been 

S lastered with clay for moulding. She had evi- 
eutly been wet through, and the streams of rain 
which had run so plentifully down her face, had 
produced just the reverse effect to that which 
water is generally intended to have — it had made 
her dirtier instead of cleaner. 

Biddy gave a perceptible start as Westbury 
came suddenly upon her -from his room at the 
side of the hall. ‘ Good-morning, Biddy,’ said 
the soldier kindly, overcoming his dislike to the 
woman for the sake of her jjatroness. ‘ You must 
certainly have been out on the moors to-day, like 
myself.’ 

‘ The mures ! Is it the bog-couuthry ye mane?’ 
e.xclaimed Biddy. ‘Och! it’s meself ye wouldn’t 
find there. It’s afther a neighbour’s cow I’ve 
been all this blessed moniiu’ ! an’ a swate dance 
she’s throated me to ; that’s all, yer honour.’ 

‘ Quito enough tor, I daresay, Biddy,’ said 
Westbury good-humouredly, and passed on. 

His brief inspection duly made, the officer 
returned to lioreen House, alter a discussion with 
Sergeant-major Dirkle.s, wherein the latter gave it 
as his opinion that the rebels must be aided by the 
Evil One himself, or they never could escape such 
excellently laid plots ns were scjt on foot to capture 
them. Inil(!ed, Westbury himself, as he walked 
away, began to think that if the Prince of Dark- 
ness did not assist the. men of the bogs, they must 
have some potent allies somewhere, and his mind 
involuntarily recurred to Biddy and her travel- 
suined appearance. He thought of her until he 
began very much to doubt her story abotit the 
neighbour’s cow, and to wi.sh he had detained and 
searched her. He was still pondering over the 
perplexing affair when ho reached his quarters, and 
in a few minutes was with the family at dinner. 
Mis.s Kate was there, and looking better than ever. 
There w'as no doubt about that, for there was a 
glow and freshness on her cheek which can only 
be given by exercise in the open air ; and while 
the Lieutenant felt that he admired her more, he 
also made up his nnnd that she had been for a 
ride on the moors that morning, arid then, some- 
how, the image of Biddy Quin connected itself 
with the fancy. Westbury sat near to Madame 
Decroy ; and before they left the table, the old 
lady, who had not spoken a single word to him, 
beyond the one or two sentences which rose inevi- 
tably during the cofirse of the meal, took occasion 
to deliberately produce her purse, and with a 


formal acknowlad^eiit of his kindnei^ to Biddy, 

E roffered a guinea in repayment of the loan. The 
lieutenant had not sufficient change, and Mrs 
Olaridge was appealed to, but she had only gold j 
and then Kate Was asked. As she happened to 
have three shillings in silver, and the old lady 
had one, the required amount wm made up, whick 
with a few more formal words of thanlb, was 
handed to the officer. With a little confusion, 
Westbury accepted the money, stammering out a 
few words as he did so ; and at the same moment 
he glanced almost instinctively at Idiss Decroy, 
who he found was watching him closely. The 
colour rose in the girl’s cheeks as her eye met that 
of the soldier, and altogether there was a strange 
and disproportionate amount of awkwardness over 
this tri^g incident 

It was not until he had returned to his own 
room that the Lieutenant was struck by the 
strangeness of there being money in the House to 
pay him — and a good deal to spare — ^that mornings 
when there had been none on the previous night 
He was quite sure no letter had come, for the 
military had a practice in those days of carefully 
noting everything which came through the post- 
office. Then how did they get the money ? This 
was a more serious question to him, as the com- 
mander of the detachment, than it would have 
been to an ordinary stranger; and again the 
image of Biddy presented itself, as be recollected 
her splashed and drenched appearance, her start 
at seeing him, and the scarcely satisfactory expla- 
nation she had volunteered. 

The day had cleared up a little, and the sun 
peeped out now and then ; so Westbury left the 
house and sauntered to and fro on the waste land 
atljacent, pondering over these things, and thinking 
a good deal, it must also be owned, of Miss Kate 
Decroy. While he was thus engaged, his next 
in command, the sergeant-major, came up. That 
wortliy was on his way to the House with some 
return or report which it was his duty to make 
daily ; but seeing his officer enjoying a cigar in 
the open air, had crossed over to him. 

‘Well, Dickies,’ said Westbury, ‘so we have 
had another useless trip. Our old luck.’ 


We shall catch them yet, sir,’ 
‘We pretty well 


returned the 
know who to 


sergeant-major, 
look after now. 

‘Is there anything fresh, then?’ asked West- 
bury, 

‘You won’t think it altogether fresh, I suppose, 
sir,’ returned the other, ‘ because it 's not a new 
thing with the party in question. But O’Plynn 
and Miiliany have both come in, and they say it’s 
certain that a messenger has got through with a 
large supply of money ’ 

‘ Of money ! ’ ejaculated the officer. 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ returned Dickies. ‘ Rebels or 
no rebels, they can’t get on without that ; but the 
question is: "Wlio took it to them? Well sir, 
rtie an.swer to that is, old Biddy Quin. You must 
know her, sir; she is often at the House. Well 
sir, O’Flynn has heard of her being seen by a 
cotter at daybreak this morning five miles on 
the road to Tarelly [this was the seaport pre- 
viously spoken of] ; and Mullany saw her nearly 
as far out upon the bogs at ten o’clock.’ 

‘Well,’ said Westbury, ‘how do they counet^ 
this with the money ?’ 

‘Easily, sir,’ replied the sei^eant-major. -‘She 
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olvong^t tlie jiMkMi, •««i ii4u> 4mi not co^ 
#r«Hi|^ tlu» m ifee walked tvmty muen 
^ia all that xaia, She knew 

wlwte tft eltboogh m don’t ; end 

«ke dm jBM irnttn^ and gave the euppUea.’ 

‘Bat Ikh inoney was in En^wh gold and 
Ihtt^k eilvBT,’ said Westhuiy, half^musinglf. 

likely, air,' returned Dickies. 'It is as 
aatgr for them to get that as any other gold, I sup- 
pose^ But have you had any information, sir I’ 
Westbuty laughed off the question, but was fain | 
to turn away tohide the annoyance he lelt at hav> 
ing been outwitted by those whom it was his duty 
to secure. 

Dickies liimered after Ms official business was 
ended ; and the Lieutenant, who knew the man’s 
ways, Was certain there was sometMng yet to come : 
^ he was right. 

' There is one thing I think 1 should mention, 
sir,’ said the seigeant, ' and that is, that Mullany 
swears he saw Mr Decroy yesterday.’ 

' Impossible ! ’ exclaimed the Lieutenant 
' So 1 should have said, sir,’ continued Dickies. 
'But who knows? Mullany — he is a rank bod 
one, I know ; but he is the cleverest spy tliat ever 
lived— i^s bo believes the Squire is as often in 
Boreen House as out of it’ > 

'In Boreen House!’ echoed Westbury. 'The 
man must be drunk or crazy ! Why, we have 
all het^ that Squire Decroy escaped to France.’ 

‘ Quite true, sir,’ said the other ; ‘ we heard it ; 
but tbe report may have been only a blind. He 
says too’—— The non-commissioned officer 
stopped rather abruptly here, and threw a curious 
sidelong glance at his superior. 

‘ What does he say 1 ’ demanded the Lieutenant 
‘He says,’ resumed Dickies, ‘that he believes 
Miss Kate Decroy rode out on the moors this 
morning, and brought some money and letters 
into the village; for the priest has got the needful 
tonday, and he hadn’t a brass farthing yesterday. 
The same with the family at the House. And 
besides, news has come into the village that never 
came through the post. Mullany thinks that 
they considered Biddy more likely to be suspected 
than the young lady, and so they each brouglit 
some, for fear of accidents.' 

‘Humph! That will do, Dickies,’ returned 
Westbury. ‘I will think over what you have 
told me.’ The officer was perfectly juitifted in 
giving this promise, as he could think of nothing 
besides ; and long after the sergeant-major had 
left him, he continued his solitary patrol, and was 
obliged to admit, on piecing together all the 
scraps of evidence, tliat the spy’s conjecture was 
v^ likely to be the correct one. 

The day w'ore on as other days before it had 
Waned, and at the accustomed hour the Lieutenant 
taw Miss Decroy. He could not help regarding 
huer a little more earnestly than usual, and he 
thought she seemed hardly to meet his gaze with 
her usual steadiness. He spoke to her on some 
indifferent subjects ; but sbe did not appear to be 
disposed to enter into any conversation, and soon 
left him ; and then Ms long dreary evening begun 
agam. Many men in his position, especially at 
that period, would have .forced themselves on the 
&iiuly ciroe ; and they had the power for good or 
evil so much in their hands, that it wouM have 
been dU&mlt to isolate Mm, if he had chosen 


otluffii^ But tibough W’eatibttiy strove to do Mi 
duty %idly to kiag and eenutir* he hed refin^ed 
from wosmma^ intruding ii|^ the privacy el 
tbe family npon whom Iw wtw qmwtered. Ineome 
respefite be was as ehy and tlnud as a Mrl-^when 
he met £mnk fearl«0 eye of Kate Decroy, he 
felt tlmt he was stupidly tirnd-Hnul so axe motm 
soldiers, and saUoxs too» than is eonunonly 
supposed. « 

Ibe lights wore pkeed as nsnel, and Westbmy’s 
solitary evening oommeneed.' .^in he read, and 
again be placed bis obessmen; but now be did it 
more as part of a set purpose, and the furtive 
glance be threw &om time to time at tbe inner 
window, through which the bedroom lamp was 
shining, told what was in his mind. It was in 
vain. Ko sudden shadow on this evening fell 
across the table, and the most attentive listeniug 
could not detect the slightest sound calcuktea 
to disturb. At last, tired of the fruitless walcb, he 
rose, and moving tlie curtain of his outer window, 
looked out upon the open country. The weather 
had changed, and the night was beautiful. The 
moon, now at the full, shone brilliant^ in the 
centre of a deep blue sky, on which scarce even a 
spot of lleece could be seen ; and beneath her rays, 
even the waste and broken laud which stretched 
away to the barren bog district, took a softness 
and beauty which was not its own by daylight ; 
and the few trees, black and stunted as they 
appeared by day, were now silvered by the moim- 
beams, and thrown into picturcMi^uc light and 
shade. ‘All ’s quiet to-night,’ mutteri'il the soldier ; 
‘and I am growing nervous with moping my 
evenings away like this. I will step outside for 
half an hour.’ In another minute he had ke])t 
his resolve, and, cigar in mouth, was saunteuug 
slowly Irom the village. 

He had not gone a furlong before his quick eye 
— w'hich even in hi'> leisure moments did nut 
I neglect the watchfulness which years of danger 
and trained vigilaii<;e had made uubilual to him 
— detected a female figure, black in tbe bright 
moonlight, coming towards biiu. In those days 
and in that place, the chances were that those 
abroad at such a time were on no specially loyal 
I ciraud, and he ♦herefore jirepared to accost the 
I comer. As he <lid so_ he felt the pistols in his 
I belt. Not a ncedl'--, precaution; lor the doak 
and hood of a woman were then often used to 
, disguise some desperate outlaw, one perhaps on 
I whose head a price was set. As the ligure ap- 
proached, it hesitated, and seemed inclined to 
turn hack or move from the road. I’liis at once 
decided Westbury, who walked swiftly forward ; 
whereupon the stranger, perceiving that llight was 
useless, advanced slowly tow'ords him. As they 
drew near, the officer challenged : ‘ ITou walk late. 
Where do you come from ? ’ 

' ‘ Is it then such a criiiio for an Iriahwomau to 

bo abroad in the moonlight ?’ 

[ ‘ Miss Decroy I ' exclaimed Westbury. ‘ Pray, 

forgive me if 1 have startled you, ox been haiah 
in my speech.’ 

, It was Miss Kate Decroy ; and as though she felt 
tliat anything like concealment was baueath her, 
she partially threw back her hood and gazed full 
and steadily ot the officer. But the steadiness was 
only for an instant ; the moonlight enabled West- 
‘ bury to see her eyes fill, and to note that the traces 
I of recent tears were on her cheek. He raised Ms 
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eap, amd to hm hutt •• ttiowUto to 

iatmde on her dUtNak^ It is|g!bt le i 

Imt on 9«ttond tiliocwld^ he Iratamed to her ^ : 
* Pardon ib& Hiaa mmf, H I am iatnuive. I 
OBsore yon i do sot imh to be so. It would be 
folly, it would perhaps be wrong for me to pre> 
that 1 do not see you axels grief, perlmps 
in trouble, in borne trouble which I can at least 
assist in removing.’ 

She turned her &ce towards him, and shook 
her head. * * 

'These times are so disturbed,’ he continued, 
'that I can easily understand how from many 

sources troubles may arise ; especially to — to *- 

He deemed it best to leave this sentence un> 
finished, and to begin another. ' I hope yon will 
believe me when I say that if my influence can 
aid any of the family at Boreen House, or if any 
exertions I can use — or — Neither did he find 
it easy to finish this sentence, so, like its prede- 
cessor, it remained incomplete. 

*I know what Lieutenant Westbury would 
say,’ returned Miss Decroy ; ' and he would add 
that if his purse could aid the almost beggared 
family there, it should do so. You are very kind. 

I mean that/ she continued in a somewhat changed 
tone, ‘w'e all know it; and in spite of all we 
may shew to the contrary, we appreciate your 
generous, your delicate kindness very much ; and 
are thankful that you of all men have been 

selected to — if wo were to have ’ Miss Decroy 

appeared in Ijer turn to labour under a difficulty 
in finishing her sentences, and they walked on 
in silence for a few yards. 

‘It would give me great pleasure/ said West- 
bury at last, ‘ if you would allow me to be of any 
service whatever to you. 1 wish you to believe. 
Miss Decroy, that even the fulfilment of his duty 
by an English soldier is compatible with feelings 
of — of admiration for the patient heroism of those 
who have to ndurc the reverses and sorrows 
which -as I have seen in more than one country 
—always follow war.’ 

To this somewhat lengthy speech, Mi«s Decroy 
gave no immediate reply, but turned and looked 
at ’iVestbury with a more wisttul and searching 
glance than he had ever soeu her wear before. 
He thought for a moraeul she was about to make 
an amical to him; but tho expression changed, 
and then the face was averted. 

‘ J can only again thank you for your sympathy, 
Air Westbury/ she said. ‘1 am not so unjust as 

to identify the individual with the wrongs 

But this IS growing rebellious/ she added with a 
laugh, as though glad of an excuse for changing 
the hazardous Key in which the conversation Jiad 
been pitched ; ‘ and I must not forget ofter all 
that you are a king’s officer.’ 

By this time they liad arrived at the House ; and 
although for an instant a wild thought flashed 
through Westbury’s mind, and he wished he 
could summon up courage to ask her — under 
pretext of the extreme beauty of the night — to 
extend her walk, yet he could not summon up 
the requisite courage. The opportunity was gone, 
and they entered. 

Never before bad the little room in which 
Westbury usually sat, looked so lonely, so dole- 
fully dull aud void, os it did to-night ; his books, 
his chess-board, even bis cigar-case had lost all 
^harm for him ; while, as we have before said, he 


^ too a man by; taste .mi- te 

fiiai.aQilftw m a Vuch is o£b^ 1 m$ tea 

Mlyjqiiai OuM have that dd MM lim 
ikM, I aaid the officat, iSjSK 

'axid I teimaar wbw mare’s-nest will be pnm<M 
for Uhmnow mixamjSU Some loyal £Bxme]>- 4 r 
farmer wishes tone thought loyal, not that 
the class is very zmmerons— or some spy will 
shew that he earps his mcmey ; anything will da 
A report comes m, and three hundred men will 
be set to practise bc^-txotting for half a day.— 
Ay, ay, there ’s old Dickies, punctual as— 
Confound it, and the guard tool What’s 
now 7 ’ The officer rose from his seat as he spoke, 
with all the listlessness and sarcastic jocularity 
banished from his face ; for the slightest incident 
varying from the regular routine was enough to 
startle, and might he the forerunner of serious 
movements. 

Sure enough, as he listened he heard the tramp 
of soldiers ; there was no mistaking their mea- 
sured tread ; and he could hear that the party 
divided and marched past on each side oi the 
House. He then heard the sergednt’s voice in 
the hall ; there was a tap at his door, and then 
Dickies entered. 

‘Anything astir, Dickies?’ demanded his officer. 

‘ I fancied 1 could hear you had some men with 
you.’ 

' Yes sir/ was the reply. 'There is news of very 
great importance ; and 1 thought I had better bring 
the next guard up irith me, before they went on 
duty.’ 

This was a force of ten men, as Westbury of 
course knew. 

‘Well, what is the news 7’ said the Lieutenant. 

Dickies carefully closed the door before replying, 
and stepped nearer to his superior, and even then 
he took the precaution to lower his voice as he 
said : ‘ It is beyond all doubt, sir, that Mr Decroy 
has been seen in the village this afternoon. Mul- 
lany passed close to him. He was disguised, but 
Mullany knew him.’ 

‘ Mullany ! You can’t expect me to believe all 
that such a fellow chooses to invent ! ’ exclaimed 
Westbury. ‘ See what useless chases be has led us 
over and over again.* 

‘You are right, sir/ assented Dickies, 'quite 
right; and there’s not a man in the company 
would believe him on his oath. But he is on the 
scent this time. O’Flynn isn’t quite so bad as him, 
and be has got the news from some quarter. A 
decent fellow too, who came in with potatoes aud 
so on to sell this afternoon, says he is almost 
cerbiin he met him.’ 

‘But why did not Mullany arrest Mr Decroy, if 
he knew him?' a<«ke(i Westbury, ‘and so get the 
five hundred guineas. Surely he would arrest his 
own father for hall’ the money.’ 

‘ Not a doubt about t/iat, sir,’ said Dickies, with 
considerable emphasis. ‘But he says there were 
two of them together ; and even if there weren’t, 
he’s too much of a coward to run the risk of 
a fight wWe he hadn’t five to one on his 
side.’ 

‘ Well, what do you propose for us to do? ’ asked 
the Lieutenant, after a little pause. 

‘I brought the men up, sir, to surround the 
House, because Decroy* may he in it at this 
moment.’ 

‘In this house ! ’ exclaimed Wostbaty, 
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‘Yes sir, it’s not iiup(»8lble. If be is, and 
takes any alarm, he’ll try to escape ; but I have 
sent two men to each side, four to the back, and 
two are inside the front-door at this moment. As 
we axe not certain about it, and as the family | 
might be alarmed, I thought you would per- 
haps prefer to go over the inside of the House 
yoniB^* 

. * lhank you for your thoughtfulness, Dickies ; I 
shotdd prefer it,’ returned . the Lieutenant. ‘ 1 
will ^ with yon in a moment’ And as he spoke 
he rapidly buckled on his sword-belt, which he 
had thrown off on entering the room, and took up 
his pistols. Stepping from his room into the hall, 
he tound, as Dickies had told him, two of the 
militia, leaning with grounded muskets at the 
door, so that no - one could pass without their 
permission ; and clustered in the hall, in a state 
of wonder and alarm, were Madame Decroy, Mrs 
daridge, Miss Kate, and Biddy Quin. At sight 
of the officer the soldiers recovered their arras, 
while the group in the hall turned inquiringly 
towards him. He then, as briefly as was possible, 
informed them of the .search it was his painful 
duty to make. 


FROST-PHENOMENA. 

SoMB few people may perhaps have remarked 
and remembered an unusual meteorological pheno- 
menon which occurred in Loudon last Christmas 
night. We had had several weeks of hard frost, 
and the cold on Christmas morning was rendered 
more piercing than ever by a bitter cast wind, 
though indications of an approaching thaw were 
not wanting. About the middle of the day, snow 
began to fall ; but in the evening this changed to 
rain, which .froze as it came down ; and by ten 
o’clock not only were the pavements covered with 
a sheet of slippery ice, but walls, lamp-posts, 
railings, &c. were all glazed in like manner. 
Every object upon which the eye rested glittered 
and sparkled, looking as if it had received a 
sudden coating of glass ; while from every roof 
and ledge hung a fringe of icicles, some of them 
as much as a foot in length. In the morning, the 
whole faiiy-like appearance had vanished. 

This sort of thing does not often occur in 
England, and when it does, it lasts but a few 
hours at the outside ; but in certain latitudes, 
the requisite meteorological conditions sometimes 
continue for days and even weeks together, and 
then the results are most disastrous. The rain 
continues to fall, and to freeze as it falls ; and the 
crust of ice grows thicker and thicker, until tall 
trees and miles of telegraph wire are broken down 
by the enormous weight. Fortunately, the phe- 
nomenon is generally arrested before it attains 
this extreme d^ree of development ; and when 
it does occur, seems to be almost entirely confined 
to the steppes of Southern Russia. 

It may be remembered that during the. winter 
of 1876-7, frequent references were made in the 
newspapers to the state of the South Russian 
telegraph lines, many of which, especiaUy those 
in the govemments of Kherson and Taurida^ 


were rendered perfectly useless for weeks by just 
such an accumulation of ice as we have been 
dercribing, A. German gentleman, Herr Bernhard 
Bajohr, happened to be journeying from Nicolajew 
to Berislaw about the middle of December, when 
things were at their worst ; and as the pheno- 
mena are seldom seen so fully developed, even in 
Russia, as they were at that time, it may be 
w’orth while to give some ac(V)unt of what he saw. 
His road lay between two telegraph lines ; one 
the Indo-European, the other that of the Russian 
government, so that he hod ample opportunity 
of observing and comparing the different effects 
produced upon the two. But before describing 
these, we must say something as to the meteoro- 
logical conditions required for the formation of 
this peculiar ice-incrustation. 

In long-continued and severe frost, the earth is 
frequently chilled to a considerable depth, and to 
such a degree that it absorbs the warmth from 
the lowermost stratum of air, which becomes icily 
cold in consequence ; whUe the trees, buildings, 
&c, within the cold stratum naturally share the 
surrounding temperature. This cold stratum 
may be from twenty to forty feet in thickness, 
while the air above is many degrees warmer. If 
f rain fall from these warmer regions, though there 
will not be time for it to freeze during its short 
passage through the colder air, yet directly it 
touches the ground or any other ice-cold substance, 
it' will congeal at once, and cover it, whatever it be, 
with a glaze of transparent ice, as noticed above. 
Herr Bajohr observed that when the ice fii'St began 
to form upon the telegraph wire, it was in the 
shape of a cylindrical roll, which instead of hang- 
ing from the w'ire, or being crystallised round it, 
as one would have expected, merely rested upon it, 
the wire touching its lower circumference only. 
As rain continued to tall, the cylinder increased in 
size, until its diameter measured from half an inch 
to three inches. This was the first stage of 
development ; but tlieu the intensity of the cold 
abated somewhat, and the rain which was still 
falling, instead of ti '^ezing the . moment it touched 
the roll of ice, had time to trickle over it, and form 
long rows of icicles, remarkable for their regularity 
and uniformity. This was the second stage, and 
the heavily laden wires looked like nothing so 
nmch as gigantic combs. 

It is not often that the third stage of develop- 
ment is reached ; but it does sometimes happen 
that when icicles and cylinder have attained their 
full size, the ruin ceases, the sky clears, and the 
sun begins to shine. Its rays are much too feeble 
to melt the ice ; but they pass through it to the 
more sensitive black wire within, whose tempera- 
ture is so much raised that it melts the particles 
of ice in immediate contact with itself ; its cohe- 
sion with the heavy roll of ice above is destroyed, 
and the latter, unable any longer to maintain its 
balance, twists round so as to describe a semi- 
circle and exactly reverse its position. The icicles 
now stand up in the air above the wire, while the 
roll hangs below it ; and if there should be more 
rain, a second row of icicles will be formed opposite 
the first, producing a striking resemblance to the 
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backbone of a fish, which is rendered still more 
perfect if there happens to be any wind blowing 
m the direcll m of the telegraph line, as in that 
case both rows of icicles wi^. be slightly inclined 
towards the wire in the same direction. This last 
Bt^e Of development may also be attained without 
rain, should the sun have sufficient power to melt 
some of the ice ; the water from which will then 
trickle down to» the under-side of the roll of 
ice, and there form kicles in a similar manner. 
As the sun gains^in* power, the wire increases in 
temperature, and melts away more of the ice from 
within ; the icicles, borne down by their own 
weight, drop lower and lower, until the wire 
reaches the extreme points of the upper row, when 
of course the whole congealed mass soon drops 
off. 

Herr Bajobr noticed that the effect produced by 
this 2 )henomenon on the two lines of telegraph 
differed considerably, that of the liussian govern- 
ment suffering far more than the other. The 
posts of the Indo-European line are of iron, and 
the conducting-wires are thick and strong ; and 
though the wire was considerably stretched, it had 
on the whole bonio well the immense strain put 
upon it. Here and there, where the line made a 
bend, the post at the angle, firmly fixed though it 
was, had sometimes given way, and wherever this 
was the case, several of tlie neighbouring posts had 
also succumbed. But the government line, with 
its oaken posts and four tlun wires, running par- 
allel with the Indo-European line, presented a 
much more dismal ajtpearance. The oaken posts, 
somewhat crooked to begin with, had not all 
proved strong enough to sustain the weight of the 
four heavily laden wires, and in some places 
had broken down altogether ; while, where they 
remained erect, the wires were either broken, 
or completely weigh c ’ to the ground by the 
burden laid upon them. All the posts, both 
iron and oaken, were covered on the windward 
side with a crust of ice several inches thick, 
reaching from the ground to the insulators, where 
it joined the ice on the wires ; and in this way 
insulation was destroyed, and each post w'as 
converted into a condnetor, down which the 
electric current j)assed into the ground. This 
was especially the case directly the extreme 
severity of the weather abated and the ice be- 
came less dry. But the iron posts had this 
marked advantage over the wooden ones, that 
.vhereas the latter kept their coating of ice for 
weeks, these others threw it off directly the sun 
began to shine. Being black, they absorbed heat 
more readily, and by molting the inner surface 
of the ice, soon caused the whole to crumple up 
and full off. 

In conclusion, it remains lor us to say a few 
words as to the effects of this remarkable frost-phe- 
nomenon upon the vegetable world. Trees are 
everywhere scarce in the steppes, their cultivation 
being attended with very great ditliculty ; nor is 
this to be wondered at when one considers the 
various climatic influences to which they are 
subject. During the winter of which we have 
been speaking, every tree, every branch, every 
smallest twig was iucrusted with ice one, two, or 
three inches thick ; and accordingly the trees in 
the town of Kherson, chiefly white acacias, lost 
nearly all their branches, while many of the. 
fttnallftr oues Were completely crushed to the earth. 


Of the fruit-trees, all of which looked as if they 
were made of glass, some suffered more, some 
less, according to the character of their growth. 
The apple-trees and apricots for instance, with 
their spreading horizontal branches, were for the 
most part quite broken down; while the more 
erect-crowing pear-trees and cherries had main- 
tained their balance better and suffered much less 
in comparison, 
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IN FOUK CHAPTERS.— CHAPraR I. 

‘ Nowhere to go, old man ? Come down with me. 
It will be dull enough certainly ; but nothing is so 
dull as Christmas by one’s-self in town. Wdi you 
come ? ’ 

* I think so. It ’a very kind of you to ask me. 

I never felt so thoroughly “blue” in my life. 
Isn’t it always so ? ’ continued Lewis Hogarth, as 
he took his friend’s arm and turned with him j 
out of damp muddy Pall-mall into the comfort- 
able warmth of the Junior Carlton. ‘ If we have 
waited and hoped for anything through year 
after year, it seems of no value wheu we have it | 
at last ; and we almost wish to be back to the 
time when we were hoping and waiting, without 
the unpleasant feeling of satiety.’ 

‘ Yet such an acquisition as yours is scarcely 
likely to lose its charms so quickly, Sir Lewis,.’ 
said his companion, laughing. 

George Wynne was a somewhat older, graver 
man than the friend he had just invited to his 
home ; a little on the wrong side of thirty ; of 
middle height, and unpretending appearance, with 
one of those calm true faces which bear an ex- 
pression of strength and self-reliance, and unknow- 
ingly inspire trust. The other was tall and dark, 
scarcely handsome perhaps, but with a certain 
nobility of countenance, and a winning manner 
which earned him many friends. 

lie gave a pretended shudder at the last two j 
words. ‘ How sick I am of the sound of this new 
title of mine ! I seem to hear nothing else. 
My groom repeats it in such an exasperat- 
ing manner, that I threatened to discharge him 
yesterday. I tell you, Wynne, I am thoroughly 
tired of it ! If this money had come to me five 
years ago, you know what a godsend it would 
have been ; but now, what does it matter 1 Last 
year I came into enough to set up a yacht 
and keep my hunter, without feeling myself in 
hourly danger of being obliged to cross the 
Clninnel and end my days as one of the vauriem 
of Boulogne. I really was contented.' And now, 
a fortnight ago, in the midst of a delightful cruise 
among the Greek islands, I am called home to 
England to attend my uncle’s funeral ; arrive too 
late, owing to being nearly smashed in a railway 
accident on the way to Paris ; am received by a 
weeping aunt and five ditto maiden cousins, 
meekly requesting three tUonths’ time to turn out 
of that gloomy ghost-haunted structure, where my 
ancestors glare at one from every corner, and the 




carouse titt vidaieot To be oveiv 

whelmed w^h pilaa,iel aceoants and musty lettaiSi 
made to interview g^'koking keepers and bailiffs, 
all Sir liew^^ Lectured upon my duties 
m a landlqbd^ a^ on the head by scores 

of honad pld irfll egftrw, who told me how X had 
gmw^ and kdw they remembered me in petti- 
coats ! it was really too much. Of course I 
couldn’t stay down there ; and as all my friends 
Late tr>a dA up their parties for this festive season, 
l am left in the lurch, and the fog.* 

‘ And you are coming down to enliven us,’ said 
George Wynne. ‘ We shall be very quiet; only my 
brother-in-law and three children, and my sister.’ 

‘But I thought your sister’—— 

‘You are tWnking of the married one, poor 
Florence. You do not know my younger sister. 
Well, I shall expect you at the station to-morrow, 
2.25 train. At present I have an engagement, and 
must run away.* 

The new baronet was left looking out over the 
nriiy pavement, where a few men hurried along 
in overcoats, and water-proofed women, exhibiting 
a good deal of thick boot, struggled on througli 
the driving rain from their visit to the Christmas- 
decked shops. 

‘ Cheerful season ! * muttered Lewis, for to him 
the festival was little else than a name. Early left 
an orphan, he had only been as a guest, an outsider 
in its social gatherings and happy reminiscences ; 
so it all seemed very wearisome and dull. And as 
he looked back over his checkered life, he wondered 
what would be the end. He thought of the bright 
days of his boyhood, the sad straggles with 
poverty which were his when he grew to man’s 
estate ; the careless, useless life when he had parti- 
ally surmounted them, rendering of no avail the 
talents God had given him, because the love 
which had lighted him onwanls was quenched 
by the chill hand of death ; of the pure desire 
and purpose that love had given to ms life, and 
which for years after its loss, had made him w-ay- 
ward and careless. And now that his mind had 
Trained its balance, now that ho was once more 
ready for the conflict, the rusted talents needed no 
brightening, the new-found energy was useless, for 
a life of ease and pleasure lay before him. What 
he wanted, he could stretch out his hand and take. 
So it was that, ten days before Christmas, he 
accepted his friend’s invitation to accompany him 
to the little fishing-village down on the south 
coast 

The next day, in the misty evening, the two 
drove up to the lodge-gates of George Wynne’s 
home. It had originally been a farm-house, but 
enlarged from time to time ; and with the ancient 
licheued walls still standing, and the square tower | 
some ancestor of ambitions mind had set upon one j 
wing, the structure had gained such an imposing 
appearance, that it was now called the Castle. At 
the gate, the old lodge-keeper came out to welcome 
them. Wrinkled, toothless, her scant gray hair 
blown about by the rough sea-wind, she Was an 
unpleasant picture and reminded the baronet so 
forcibly of the persecutihns of his own tenants, 
that he turned to the other window of the carriage. 
^ Started as he did so, at the utter confraet of 


what he saw. In th6,(l«ric eettinff of the window* 
framt^ with the riiifring hght ol the carnage-lamp 
dancing abont her, stood another woman, with a 
face eu^ as l«wis had never seen before ; such a 
fuse as a painter might haws striven in the old 


days to give to the Magdalene of h» imagination, 
of which the holiness^ umost divine, olexpresriou 
was pervaded by a patient sadness from some deep 
past grief, the sbaaow of whielv still remained ; 
a strangely beautiful picture in the wavering 
light ^ansfixed with astolhui^ment, Lewis sat 
staring at the apparition, while an exquisite smile 
deepened over the fiur free, chasing away the 
sadness. 

‘ George ! ’ she cried, dispelling his half-formed 
idea that the vision was only a creation of his 
brain. 

George Wynne turned. ‘Ivy I’ he exclaimed. 
‘You here?* 

She stretched a little white hand through the 
open window and clasped her brother’s. * I am 
BO glad to see you,’ she said. — ‘And you,’ she added 
to Lewis ; ‘ though George of course forgets to teU 
me the names of any friends whom he invites ! 
— I shall be home in time for dinner, George. 
I came to see old Mrs Brown’s little grandchild.' 
She drew the crimson shawl closer about her head, 
and disappeared into the darkness, followed by the 
old w'oman’s muttered blessings. 

‘ She looks well, dame,’ said George quickly. 

‘Ay, sir. “God’s angel” the little one calls her. 
We could not have well spared fier/ 

They drove on. ‘ Wynne, who is she ? ’ asked 
Lewis breathlessly. 

‘ My sister,’ he answered. ‘ I have been anxious 
about her. She was very ill last summer. Poor 
IvyJ’ 

‘What a lovely face!’ Lewis continued. ‘I 
never saw any one so beautiful.’ 

‘ Yes,’ George answered abruptly. ‘ How cold 
it is !’ He drew up lM)th windows, and was silent 
j till they reached the house. 

I Arrived at the castle, Lewis Hogarth dressed 
j in Jiis low old-fashioned room, with a conflicting 
j medley of sensations. It was years since he had last 
j been there ; bet his thoughts were not busy with 
i any phantom of the psst ; they were now filled 
with the unexpected 1 eauty of his friend’s sister, 
to whom, when he first liocurl of her existence, he 
had not given a second thought. 

He found his way dowu-stairs a little before 
dinner-time, into the long drawing-room, with 
dark oak rafters and modern furniture, gay with 
all the traces of woman’s handiwork and presence ; 
and before the door leading to the conservatory, 
half-hidden by the heavy curtains, stood Ms 
hostess, Ivy Wynne. 

He came in quietly; and she, absorbed by a 
hot)k in her hand, did not notice his entrance. 

I For a moment he watched her silently. The face, 
which he had but half seen in the misty twilight, 
was far more lovely, now that the form of the 
liead was visible, with its wealth of golden waves. 
Presently she looked up. ‘ I beg your pardon,’ 
she said ; ‘ I did not hear you come in.’ She 
! closed her book, stepped from the shadow of the 
curtains, and came towards Mm. 

But as the girl advanced, a &^at horrified 
surprise came over the baronet. A mist seemed 
to come before his eyes, and Mde the face he had 
but one momeut b^ore deemed so fair, lu ite 






It^d cutte ft etooked nusshapeu iigpe, liiii]^bti|[ 
with nn^w^ful, halting wotipa. Wa« this tha 
woman—thia th« wouian who jfor two horns had 
filled his thoughts ? 

‘George has told we your name/ she said gently, 
taking no heed of the oehavionr of her guest. ‘ I 
hope he has also told you who I am V 

‘Yes, yes,’ he stammered; ‘it is— I have — I 
mean it is a grgat pleasure to me to make your 
Acquaintance.* 

She pointed to^a dhair, and moved away to her 
own, a kind of loungo beside the fire. Then ho 
realised the truth. This womap with the glorious 
eyes and perfect face, with that almost divine 
holiness of expression, was— a cripple 1 

CHAPTBE i;. 

Christmas morning, bright and clear, with the 
sun shining on the snow-laden branches of the 
great laurels, and washing the silver frost-work 
from the window-panes. The yule-log burn- 
ing in the little moming-room, with its holly 
wreaths and vases of hot-house flowers lifting 
their delicate petals in surprise at the keen blast 
wliich stirred tlicm. One window was open, and 
through the sere Virginian creeper stems which 
clustered round it, three little children were 
sprinkling crumbs on the snow-carpet, printed by 
the rohius’ tiny feet as they hopped to and fro 
gathering their Cliristmas bounty. They were 
pretty children, goldeu-haired, gray-eyed, like their 
dead mother. Lazily watching tnem, Lewis Hogarth 
stood at the other window, drumming the panes, 
looking out now and then vaguely at the white 
distance, so peaceful and still, save when at inter- 
vals was heard the low sough of the sea, which 
stretched away to the right hand, and the first 
tones of the church 1 dl which came across the 
fields. 

Soiuetiraes in the course of our lives there 
comes a sea^ )n — an oasis in the desert as it were — 
of rest, when the past grows dim and distant, and 
futuie tliere seems none ; when in the i)rosent we 
are so content that all the rest may go, so long as 
we can diilt on aimlessly in the s<une sweet calm. 
In one of such pauses Sir Lewis Hogarth had, been 
spending tlie past ten days. It seemed as if some i 
spell were cast upon him, as thou.di some fascina- 
tion, till then unknown, fettered his senses. Only 
on this GhrirtttJias morning he had awakened to a 
knowledge of its cause. Wliy or how he could 
not tell, but he knew that he loved Ivy Wynne, 
with a love strong and tender, such a dev'otion as 
the Catholics of old time gave to their patioii 
saints ; such a love as he had deemed over for 
him years ago. _He had forgotten all besides, 
utterly contented in that lonely ancient country- 
house, made bright by the face of its mistress. 
Those old gray walls, so marred and weather- 
worn, tno thick rough growth of the climbing 
leaves that bore her name, the sweet pure face 
— all these things passed through his mind as 
he stood there, thinking, thinking ; for he knew 
that ere long he would be called upon to make a 
choice which, in a measure, must have an influ- 
ence over his whole life. On that first evening, 
in the shock of his discovery of the fearful 
blemish Fate had cast upon the woman ho since 
had learned to love, he sought to avoid her. It 
seemed so terrible— that lovely face and crooked 


Isehle fonn, tlftafc angel smile and t^iose tmgainly 
movetueats ; tflk when he was next moining for 
Ika ascoad time alone with her, tbe scalet foil 
foom h» eyes, and he saw her as she was ; he 
realised the beauty of the character her brother 
had been describing to him ; he understood the 
veneration in which she was held by those around 
her, and then he found himself talking to W as 
though their friendship had lasted years. And 
soon she had heard more of his life and thoughts 
and hopes than any one else in the world. To her 
he had unlocked the secrets of the hidden past;, and 
noted the tears gather in her eyes as he told of his 
dead love. For the past, she pitied him ; for the 
future, she spoke to him as no one else had done, 
of his duties to the old home, which he affected 
to depreciate. He had never in the course of his 
wanderings seen another woman like her; he 
forgot the bent figure and ungainly walk, as the 


light changed and softened in those wonderful 
eyes. And now the glamour had been thrown 
over him, and he knew he loved her. 

Daring those few days much of the sadness had 
gone from her face — perhaps for the joyous season. 
As the bells were still pealing, she appeared 
dressed for the Christmas morning service. 
‘Children,* she said, ‘are you coming with me 
to church, or will you stay with the robins ? ’ 

‘ Aunt Ivy ! * cried the youngest, a little one of 
four years old, running up and clinging to her 
with the love and confidence of all children 
towards her — ‘ Aunt Ivy ! where do the robins 
go to church V 

A great tenderness came into her eyes, a yearn- 
ing look of motherliness towards tbe motherless 
child, as she led her back to the window. ‘Up 
there. May, in the great holly-tree. Don’t you 
see the berries ? The fairies nave decked them 
with white feathers in the night.’ ■ 

‘ And they have church there, and God listens 
to them ? ' 

Ivy smiled. ‘No doubt,’ she said. 

‘ And Alfred says the robins don’t go to heavem 
Is it true, auntie V continued tbe little one, plead- 
ing for her favourites. 

‘ I don’t know, dear. It is time to go to church. 
Run up to nurse.’ 

‘But auntie, my little canary was all stiff, and 
wouldn’t eat, and nurse said it was dead ; and 
Alfred shut it up iu a night-light box and put 
it in a hole. It had broken its leg, and could only 
hop on one, and I hope it will be well in 
heaven.’ 

‘So do I, darling,’ murmured Ivy, as the 
cbildreu sped away. She went to the window and 
rested her head against the panes for a moment, 
watching the hiuls, which had ended their morn- 
ing meal, and had flown back to the great holly- 
tree, glowing led through its burden of snow. 
Lewis went to her, aiul us she lifted her face, 
her eyes were shining witli tears. ' Chihlren say 
strange things— don’t they V she gaid, smiling. 

‘ Yes,’ WJis all he answered , but he longed to 
take her in liis arms and bless her, and tell 
her all she was to him. Perhaps something 
in his voice did so, for she turned away and left 
liim. 

In the afternoon, Lewis had strolled out with 
the other men down to the fishers’ cottages upon 
the cliff ; but they were soon involved in a discus- 
sion on farming implements, which in his. state of 
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, im i» hi ihmderod back 

|Btaw fkb Wlbi^ strwt, vb«pe 

Mb tithililMn it Ohriit* 

iiB Ikm} i&d in bit btart was «i 
atmoipi ik, Hbnbting of the futtfre. Th« 

d(wr «l iMpXf <^arch was open ; some sodden 
im^aUm aim enter, and go np the holly- 
demed sdMb and sit down in the old square pew 
irh«b he had sat that morning at Ivy’s side. 
HmsM was a trembling swell of music upon the 
lilesioe, solemn chords upon the organ, the deep 
helfei!t*6oothing mdody of Mendelssohn’s grand | 
angels’ song, ^si in the Lord, The organ throbbed | 
and quivered, tolling its volume, of sound among 
the wreathed pillars, then ceased suddenly, dying 
away into silence. 

* I did not know I had a listener,* said a soft 
voice close to him. 

* You !* he said, starting upi. * Was it you 
playing?’ 

‘Ifea. Why not t’ 

‘ Only because, I never heard anything like it,’ 
he replied, * How and urhere did you learn ?’ 

* Here,’ Ivy replied. * I had a few lessons, and 
taught myself the rest It is my greatest happi- 
ness, I think,’ she went on softly ; for she loo had 
grown to trust him and talk — as she did so rarely— 
of herself. ‘ Whenever I am vexed or impatient, 

I come and play here.’ 

They were walking slowly homeward now, over ■ 
the powdery snow. ‘ Are you ever impatient i ’ 
he said, it appeared to him impossible that 
earthly passions should have place in that nature, 
which seemed so near to heaven. 

* Very often,' she answered smiling ; ‘ more 
often than I like to say. You, a man, would not 
understand what absurd little things trouble and 
fret me,* 

‘ But, to-day V 

‘You share the sin of curiosity, I see,’ she 
answered. ‘ If you wb»h, I will tell you. I shall 
be glad, for it is a subject upon which I cannot 
speak at home. It is the future that troubles me,’ 
she went on quietly, ‘ I see a change approaching 
in the distance, coming nearer every day, and 1 
know that my home will soon be my home no 
lon^r.’ 

‘But your brother ’ 

‘ You foiget,’ she interrupted. ‘ Sisters cannot he 
always first ; it would not be right they should ; 
but — he has been all the world to me.* 

‘Is George going to be married then?’ Lewis 
asked. 

‘ Some time, I suppose.* 

‘ But surely he would never wish you to leave 
hun ? * 

‘ 0 no ; but — women arc so different, you see. 
I suppose a dozen men could live together in that 
old bouse without a disagreement, yet two women 
could not. I have been first so long in the house 
— and it would never do.’ 

* But where shall you live then ? * 

‘Oh, here,* she answered. ‘I could not leave 
the dear old village.* 


‘ But you will not be happy ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered. ‘I shall grow used to it; 
and with use will come— content.’ 

Tlie steadfast smile iq the gray c^es as she 
raised them, shining through a gathering mist of 
teujv, haunted Lewis Hogarth for many a year 
after, when that Christmas Day had passed for- 


gotten among the crowd of other.st which follhwed 
It, when by none bnt him web xemembered all its 
pleosttre and its pain. 


MOEB SINOIKO MICE. 

SmcK pnblishittg our notioe of 'these tiny musical 
omtures, we have received several communica^ 
tions firom obl^ing oorresponde'hts, which bear 
out our former remarks that the faculty of singing 
is natural to certain kinds of miee. 

In reply to those who consider the singing an 
evidence of disease, it might be mentioned that 
in a specimen examined ^ Frank Buckland, no 
traces of disease could be discovered. One friend 
remarks that the ordinary mouse is so strongly 
attracted towards the sounds from a piano w'hcn 
being toned, that although perfectly wild before, 
it will get as near the piano as possible, and will 
sometimes be found in it. Mice have also been 
observed to dance round the piano in their own 
peculiar fashion, as long as the tuning lasted, and 
as if they enjoyed it immensely. We offer the 
following addition.il facts and testimonies, as a 
further help to the study of this illterc^ting 
subject. 

A coTTCsnondent in Inilia writes as follows : 

‘ One day 1 was roused early in the morning 
bv the exquisite ninsic of some unknown animal. 
The melody proceeded from a hole in the next 
, wall, and was very agreeable at that time ; but 1 
could not discover who the .singer was. I could 
' not recollect to have previously seen any creature 
' lodged in the hole wdience tin*, liarnionums song 
fiowecl. The notes bore a close resemblance to 
the vajantri music, and I ma<lc no hesitation m 
concluding that that was the soiuco fiom which 
ancient Imlians derived this niusic ; for that h nind 
produced the same flow of sounds on a hin.ill sc.ile 
as the vajantri pipes of the Hindus. What cun 
this creature be, I said to inywdf, wbicli sings 
so sweetly in the w.ill ? Can it be a snake f 
j Afterwanls I often heard the same music with- ' 
out seeing the singer. But one evening, soon 
after the lamps were Ll, three mice ciune out 
from the wall, and tiie of them .sang tlie saino 
tunes in my presence. The mice weie small 
in size, as I thought on at count of their tender 
age. Subseriueiitly J often heard their niusie, 
until the lime of my departure from the jilace. 

. . . Singing mice I now conceive are quite 
common throughout India.’ 

The next account comes from a lady in Limerick : 

‘ Some time since, we were much astonished, one 
evening at dinner, to hear a singing or rather 
cliirrup through the room. At times it seemed in 
the air, then on the floor, and even at the same 
time from each end of the room. We could lind 
no cause. One suggested the house was taken pos- 
session of by crickets ; another laughed and cried 
out : “A real ghost.” After we had retired from 
the room, the servant called me, and shewed me a 
number of tiny mice under the table, singing 
most cheerily, and eating the crumbs that haa 
fallen. Tliey ate and sang and washed their faces. 
Seeming so much at home, 1 kept quiet and 
watched them. Their appearance was peculiar; 
the body was shorter, bikI of a darker colour than 
the mice we commonly see in houses. The ears 


verd largat, a^d tha istoa 
noae, %'bti«h «iad long «Ad i)tikstotr«~iae bw$ iairga 
and Wight aaib up tod Mng toco. » cleto 
thcilliug, Joyous song, much like tkal ol the canary, 
but very much breaker, their little throats throD* 
hing all the time.’ 

We have ‘the following interesting particulars 
from a lady in Dublin ; * Being a great lover of 
birds, and indulging my fancy to a rather con- 
siderable extent, 1 pay the usual penalty, that of 
being subjected tg f^quent inroads of mice. It is 
no unusual thing to see five or six running about I 
my bird-room mmost tame, picking up tue seed 
scattered from the many cages nung around. Some 
years since, my mother, a delicate old lady, who 
lived very much in her own room — which was 
directly over that in which I kept my birds— com- 
plained that she was frequently awakened during 
the night by the constant warbling of my canaries. 
This I knew to be impossible, as, being a very j 
light sleeper, I should have heanl them myself, 
as the birds were kept in my dressing-room, which j 
opened on my own bedroom. This was going on 
for some time, and though 1 moved some of my 
singing- birds, still my mother complained. At 
length, one evening my housemaid called me, 
saying that one of the birds had got out of his 
cage, and was singing behind a large chest in the 
room ; that she had lighted a candle to look for 
it, but could not find it, though she heard it sing- 
ing, and she feared it had got into a moirso-hole. 

I went up at once, and most di-stiiictly heard the 
warbling, and lelt quite puzzled, as I knew no bird 
would sing in the dark and under such circum- 
stances. Tlic note was not that of a canary ; but as 
I had several foreign birds, 1 thought one of them 
might have escaped; but on looking at the cages I 
foumi all right. I returned to the drawing-room 
really astonished, say' g the notes must have come 
from the ghost of a dead canary. 

‘I genera!)/ read and work in my bird-room, 
to enjoy tlie society of my feathered friends; 
and ill a lew days after I had heard the stiangc 
song, I WMS reading, when 1 was attracted by 
tin* same notes, but much louder, and evidently 
coming Irom more than one vocalist. On look- 
ing, 1 saw three mice picking up the seed, and ' 
at the same time singing as s«cetly, though not 
so lou'l, as a good canary. They seemed 
larger than tlio common mice, and darker. They 
well' so tame they scarcely minded me, and 
remained until they ha^i eaten a.s much us they 
wished. They became daily visitors, and every one 
in the house heard them. Strange to say, tlu-y 
iirst ajinearcd in the upper rooms. As our house 
was isolated, they could not have come iu from a . 
neighbouring house. They disappeared as mysteri- 
ously as they came, w'hich I attributed to the 
presence of a small Spanish greyhound, a great 
mouser, whose mode of dealing with them was to 
pounce suddenly on them and to swallow them 
whole. I cannot say how much I missed the little 
warblers. 1 considered them a great acquisition, 
quite us much as any singing bird. I have never 
since seen or heard a singing mouse, and was 
ungrateful enough to have forgotten the pleasure 
they liad given me, until reminded by the article 
in yonv J ournnl. I feel quite positive that the song 
is nut the result of disease, as 1 never saw fatter, 
sleeker, or more merry mice ; and there must have 
been a number of them, as they were heard in. 


!MK|» tihe bouse, and k 

? toto. m Edinburgh detaM ^ 
office e lotto muui usual one evenhto, 
the pleiMnto^ htonng one of these little creatufw 
pertomn * JaaviBg occawoa,’ he writes, ‘ to remhiu 
a little late cooe evening, my attention was attracted 
by what seemed like the singing of a canary at 
a distance, Being somewhat puzzled to account 
for this, after some searto we found the song 
proceeded from a moose under one of the desks, 
apparently in search of food, as ^ieoe of bread 
placed near it speedily vanished. mouse gave 
another short song, took himself away, and has 
not since been heard of. The song was somewhat 
of a monotone, but sweet withal; a continuous 
sort of trill, now and then somewhat piping.’ 

A correspondent kindly sends us the following 
curious anecdote : ‘ Some years ago, in my school 
days, myself and four brothers had a tutor. My 
father fitted up a room for us, which we called 
our school, wherein we had a piano, upon which 
it was the rule of our tutor to give myself, 
brothers, and two sisters lessons in music every 
day. You may suppose from this that the piano 
got some fearful thumping daily from five very 
rough lads alone. During our lessons some of 
the higher (treble) notes of the piano began to 
stick — that is, they would not rise after being 
pressed down. Our tutor said this was caused 
by dampness, and recommended the instrument 
to be wheeled round to the fire at nights to cure 
these sticking notes. But after trying this plan 
several times, with no result towards its object, 
our tutor was determined to give the piano a 
thorough cleaning, and in doing so found, to our 
great astonishment, under the treble notes two 
mice-nests, one of which had five young ones. 
The nests were made chiefly of silk, taken from 
the ornamental wood-work iu front of the piano, 
in which we had often been surprised to find 
holes ; and my mother on several occasious accused 
myself and brothers of pushing our fingers through 
the silk and making these holes. Now the build- 
ing of these nests must have been going on while 
we were practising on the instrument, as we 
had heard several times something, as we fancied, 
inside the piano making a gnawing noise, little 
dreaming at the time tliat it was musical mice 
who were at the bottom of it all ! ’ 

CHRISTMAS IN PRISON. 

BY OJfE LONG SINCE BEBEASED. 

That bright and joyous season of the year, when 
even the, hearts of criminals are made to feel its 
exhilarating influence, had come round. Long 
and anxiously had Christmas Day been looked 
forward to by many, as a day which would give 
us some little enjoyment. ISiijoyment, do I say ? 
Yes ; enjoyment ; for such is the extraordinary 
nature of man, that the very smallest change 
from ordinary existence will give new zest to life 
and make it for a time more endurable. Thus 
with us poor prisoners, Christmas Day had 
come round again; and even as the lively bells 
outside sent forth a merry peal, ushering in the 
festive morn, so did their sound strike up within 
us all the better thought and pleasurable feelings 
ol our hearts. The surly turnkey for once un- 
bended in his ordinary stern reserve, and opened 
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Mb lips to letam a dvfl answer when the prisoner 
•^forgetful at the tnoment of that janitors unre- 
lentiiig seferifT^-^-fasedli Ihe complunents of the 

to make ns happier than 
liTB. Mm !Fhe son shone forth in 

tfaoogh its tayv descended 
net-joiklwM onr wall-encompassedL yard) yet we 
n «ee^^ elesriy on the siatdtmdii^ 

»^|iaildiDRS. The weather too was xemazkahly 
, more Me a morning in May } so that diere 
jihui nothing to chili the warmth of lading we 
natch experienced. 

This year Christmas came npona Stmday, which 
Ihns caused ns the loss of a htdidiQr; fat had it 
Ip^Ien upon a wedc>day, that week-day would 
have been a hoHday. Christmas Bay is ordi- 
narily a day of rejoicing. But when it comes on 
a Sunday, much of the md-fashioned rejoicings and 
festivities is put aside till the following day hy 
persons who are free to do as thqr please. In 
prison, howwer, not so. The boon of a Christmas 
Bay when it falls on a Sabbath consists only in 
the extra fare that is then given. It stays not 
the ordinary dreary, monotonoxu toil which would 
berin as usual on the following mom. But this 
did not trouble ns much then. The happy day 
had come which was to rive ns some change from 
the diet we had been living upon so long ; and 
though it wa? only one meal extra, still It was 
known to be- such as many outside would be glad 
to jump at In fact this was the anniversary of 
roast-beef, potatoes, and beer, to be served out to 
the prisoners in addition to the usual allowance ; 
and most eagerly was the day looked for weeks 
previously. The same indulgence would bo given 
on New Year’s Bay ; but generally Christmas was 
considered the most enjoyable. 

By this time I had got so accustomed to my 
hard but clean barrack-bed, that I could ordinarily 
Bleep very well. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, many thoughts had kept me awake through 
much of the night— thoughts of those belonging 
to me ; for young as I was, I had got a wife— and 
thoughts of those too whose agency had brought 
me there. Had she, my poor partner, any Christ- 
mas dinner ? Had thaj, rich as they were, better 
fare in prospect? And if they had, could they 
eat it with the same health and strength that 
I, their prisoner in jail, now possessed ? 

As the first dawn of day peeped through our 
windows, every one got up and dressed in his 
coarse but clean attire. Then on the door being 
opened, all took a brisk walk in the yard, with a 
more cheerful countenance than I had noticed for 
a long time. Little ^Bobbie' — a bird we had 
caught weeks before, and let loose again — came 
fiviug down from his post on some nigh turret 
which bad the sun’s rays upon it, to look for a 
few extra crumbs; and as he pecked away at a 
quantity that was soon thrown to him, it seemed 
as if he too hopped about more lively than usual, 
while his chirping notes appeared more musical. 
Such was the welcome accorded to the little bit 
of new life which on riiat day came to enliven 
our noor hearts. 

The, ofBcers also, dressed in their best, walked 
into the place with a mo;re bland and animating 

expression on their features. Even K relaxea 

his usual scowl, and something like a smile could 
be seen on his lEace 1 Every one seemed to feel 


that it was indeed a day of j<y— tbough, alas! 
not so to too many— and frequent blessings were 
heaped upon the heads of those wdio thus eansed 
the wretwd ptwoners to participate, if ever so 
s!i|^tly, in the general huarity of the ieason. 
Wxthin onr prison, there happ«mod to be not one 
under Vievem pnhishment ; and conseqnehtly all, 
save the slek, eonM shaxe ’hi the addittomd eom- 
li^ end ]deasnte • 

Tb me^ the fi»t wdn^ from Old Sam, 

echoed W othras : * A merry dShiistmai to yon, 

Maak1» 

‘The same to yon, did bo^’^T and you too, mess* 
mates !* was my reply, as like salutations passed 
around, and conversation, principally about the 
extra dinner, became genmut 

‘ Is it settled, Sam J * asked one of the new- 
addressing the old man, he being con- 
sidered the oracle of ^e war^ and m his 
capacity of wacdsman, knowing the most. ‘Is 
it settled that we are to have the extra dinner 
to-day?' 

‘dertain sure,' was the reply. ‘I heard Mr 
K— — give directions about it not many minutes 
ago. It ’ll be sent out to bake, afterwards cut up 
in front [the front offices], and then brought down 
here in tins.* 

‘ But is the beer going to be allowed ? ’ queried 
another. 

‘Ah!’ replied Old Sam. ‘You’ll find it come 
in here by gallons, and regularly serv’ed out, as is 
always done at them times. I knowed all about 
it long ago, though I wouldn’t say nothing then, 
as in case you should be dia^pointod.’ 

‘ And pray, Sam,’ said t, ‘ how came you to 
know so much beyond every one else ? ' 

‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘ I ferrets out everythinlc ; 
and if I hears half a -word, I ’ll find out t’other half 
if I can, when it ’s for my good iu any way to 
I do so,’ 

! Satisfied, however, in out own minds, without 
! placing too much dependence ou what he might 
i say, we patiently waited the diimer-lumr. All 
was carried on as usual until that time. The 
service in the chapel was performed in accordance 
with the ceremonies of tlie day, and it struck me 
there was more earnestness in attending to it by 
the prisoners than usaal. Perhaps it was because 
there was a little of something new to be heard 
-in addition to the ordinary daily routine of official 
religious worship. And this again shews how 
beneficial, variety even inesuch matters, would be. 
But whether or no, great attention was now paid 
to what was uttered from the pulpit. 

After coming from chapel, the prisoners went 
i’to their respective yards, where they had full 
! liberty to exercise themselves as they pleased till 
■ the dinner-hour. Now, I must observe hero that 
: the dinner-hour originally was noon ; but a few 
weeks previous to this date it had been altered 
to one o’clock. To-day, however, the customary 
allowance for dinner was served out at noon, so 
that the extra Christmas fare should be a supple- 
mentary meal at two p.m. What we had for the 
common food at twelve o’clock was the usual bread 
and soup, nothing more. This was hardly touched 
by any one, most of us saving it for some other 
time. Then began our preparations for the great 
feast. The table was neatly laid ; plates and 
knives and forks were placed in good order ; and 
the chimes of a neighbouring clock outside were 


impatienlly listened to as we counted the quarter- 
hours. with regard to our having plates and 
knives and forks, I must explain that they were 
allowed lo be sent in by friends from outside ; the 
cutlery, however, being collected in a W by the 
watdsm.'iu after every meal, and mven to u»e turn- 
key at iiis oiBoe in the central lodge. At length 
the qua^te^hour before two sounded, and men 
we saw come down from the ftont a huge wicker 
wncem, lined vrtth tin, and called the bread- 
basket. This waa fined with the best, or .so con- 
sidered best, white bread, and a pound of it was 
served out to each man. By the time this was 
done the church dock outside struck two, aud 
then several large tin dishes, laden with sej^rate 
allowances of the naked beef and potatoes, appeared. 
The sight and smell of them were almost a feast in 
themselves, for nothing of the kind had we caught 
glimpse of for many a long day. Boiled food of 
the same description, it is true we had had ; but 
then it was neither of such good quality, quantity, 
nor cooking. 

The first lot of beef and potatoes passed us by, 
followed by a large can oi beer holding about 
six gallons. Tliis went throi^h the middle lodge 
to the correction or felon side ; and so did the 
second and third arrivals, much to the increase 
of our longing desires. Presently it came to our 
tuni ; and each of us soou had a pound of solid 
good hecf, the same quantity of jwtatoes, and 
a pint of porter. Need I say with what zest we 
quickly sat down in our places to enjoy this 
unwonted feast ! Picture it if you can, my readers. 

I have it all before ino now as I rewrite these 
words from the fading original. Yes ; the whole 
si-ene is in iny eye now, aud all I then felt, with 
all I have since gone through, and the many other 
t'hri«tinascs spout in many strange places, amid 
many wondrous sceu'^ .. and peojiles, civilised and 
uncivilised, '■ince that hour when, with other 
pri'onors, T greedily fell-to on the really good 
iar<* beldu- me. Oh, with wlial relish was it 
eaten ! No gourmet could have plunged into 
the daintiest dish with more gu^to tliaii did we 
tackle the tempting and ample supply before us. 
Nor did we- - haixicned and reprobate as doubtless 
all prisoners are considered to bo by outsiders- -- 
forget to quietly ask a blessing, and also thank 
tht generous douor of tliat feast. To me, it seemed 
tliere never could bo better lood. ludeed, 1 
•sincerely hoped that all I knew might luve as 
good. ^ 

The health of those who had given ti$ this treat 
W’as pledged in a manner which no one need have 
been ashamed of. It came from the hearts of men 
made happy for a time in the midst of their 
misery, by the bounty of others. And if those 
kind persons could have seen the joyous counte- 
nances around that table, it must have diffused 
intense pleasure within their own benevolent 
hearts. 

It may seem strange to say so, and yet hungry 
as wc had felt, not one in the ward could manage 
the whole quantity of meat belonging to him. I 
was satisfied before half had been oaten, and 
consequently reserved a portion for nay supper 
and the next day. No doubt the beer in a 
measure lessened our appetite, for I have often 
since noticed such to be the case, especially when 
it was porter or stout. However, in our ward it 
was found that with our ordinary iood added, we 


had a sufllciency to last us comfortably for three 
daya* 

Daring the tiine we had been enjoying oar 
dinner, in came the governor and c- hap l am, the 
latter with a benevolent expression playing about 
his face on seeing ns so happy, as he said. T^ 
governor also made some pleasant remark and 
promised ns tibe iodidgeime’ of a larger fire ^laa 
usual In the evening, ant to a later hour. By 
this time I had gut to tbsiliead of our table, not 
emedy by seniority though^ as on account of 
oonvenien(» for my duty am yard*W8Sher and 
attendant, and through the j^nd^ courtesy of 
my companions. Thus from my and mth- 
out disturbing myself. I could eas^ look upon 
the others as they busily plied their knives and 
forks. It was a curious aud an interesting sight. 
All appeared as ordinary common individuals, 
and to my gaze, not one then had any of the 
look which habitual or professional criminals 
generally possess. Yet there were two or three 
noted characters seated at that hoard, though 
only, this time, here as misdemeanants. Next 

to me on my left was poor A , the talented 

scholar, teacher, thinker *, and now, whatever 
previous wrong be had done, an earnest-minded, 
good man; Adjoining him was B— - C— — 
the well-known .‘smasher’ or ntterer of base 
coin, a short man, with a sunburnt laughing 
countenance. lie bad endeavoured to ‘palm’ a 

{ )iece of money, but failed ; and when taken, swal- 
owed the bad half-crown, at risk of suffocation. 
Ultimately, under the doctor’s hands, the spurious 
coin was recovered, and brought in evidence 
against him. 

Opposite to me was Old Sam, grown gray in 
crime — reckless, hardened by a career so truly 
wonderful and horrible, even to suspicion of 
murder, that what I learned of him would be a 
startling history by itself Yet even he was not ait 
biuL lie too was in prison as a misdemeanant for 
coining, and so serious was his offence, that he had 
got three years. 

Among others around the Christmas table was 
a gentlemanly looking man who had got a sen- 
tence of six mouths’ imprisonment first, to be 
followed by seven years’ transportation. His 
offence was perjury while in the police force, and 
trying to get a conviction against an innocent 
person to whom he owed some grudge. lie had 
a rather unpleasant time of it ; though to the credit 
of prisoners be it spoken, that after a first hard 
fling at such men, they abate their indignation, 
and as all there are in a measure alike — criminals 
real or assumed to be — they try to bo quiet and 
agreeable. Tins policeman had another to join 
him M'hile I was there ; and they both quarrelled 
fearfully, letting out many a secret as to the 
doings not only of themselves, but the Force 
I generally and the orders given them. Another 
character before my eye at that Christmas teble 
was a half-silly, dwarfish youug man, more like a 
hoy than one grown up. A foundling, ho had 
never known the tender care of parents nor the 
guiding voices of the good. Ever in some trouble, 
which was often forced upou him, I pitied Mm, 
and wished I were a rich man, to have taken him 
by the hands when both of us were free. 

One more was a surly morose fellow, who knew 
seveial in the w^d, and was an out-and-out 
‘ shake-buzzer j ’ that is, an expert thief from ladies 
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nloxie. He mentiozied a case which I could not 
doubt— for in there a sort of freemasoniy pro- 
hibited lies among each other — in which he was 
the real culprit, while another man was trans- 
ported for it. He was in look so like the other 
man who was coming quietly along at the time, 
that when he stole a lady’s gold watch and her 
purse, the innocent man was pointed out by the 
bewildered lady, and despite his assertions to 
the contrary, was found guilty, and sent away ! ” 

Besides these, we had three or four more of a 
quiet and gentlemanly appearance in manner and 
tone; one of them very reserved and even 
haughty in his hearing. No one in the ward 
knew him, and I never heard who or what he 
was. 1 fancied he mvrst have been high in posi- 
tion outside ; for even in talking occasionally 
with me he would speak abrupt and with a curt- 
ness not very pleasant to bear. If the officers 
knew his offence, it was studiously kept from us. 
His sentence of six months was without hard 
labour. If alive and chancing to read this, he 
will remember me, not only from one particular 
conversation we had, but from the special events 
of the evening following tliat Christmas dinner. 

The afternoon was spent in talking and walking, 
and at supper (tea-time) our gruel w'as scarcely 
touched. How could it be, the horrid stuff, after 
such a ‘feast for the gods’ as we had but just 
enjoyed ! Then came lock-up ; and as soon as the 
wardroom door was closed upon us and darkness 
had set in, a huge fire was made in the chimney 
grate, the wooden forms placed around, and the 
whole of us seated in circle before the cheering 
blaze. All that was now wanted, apart from 
freedom, according to Old Sara, was tobacco, 
which delicious weed the sly fellow pretended he 
had not got, though I had seen a quid secretly 
stowed away in his mouth. The next thing was 
for one or more of us to spin a ‘ yarn ; ’ and here 
I might moralise and advise to some possible 
good, were I not limited to space. Enough then 
to say that, though nearly every one there could 
tell many an ‘owre true tale’ of strange interest, 
and though it is well known that the professional 
criminal delights to boast of hi.s deeds, yet on 
this occasion, and indeed nearly all my stay there, 
never a time but what all talk was hu.shed when 
I proffered, or was entreated to relate a something 
concocted in my brain from some of the works I 
had read — Imnhoe, Bob Boy, the Talisman, and 
Walter Scott generally, Dickens, then beginning 
his fame, James, and Fenimore Cooper. Some- 
times the Arabian Nights or Bulwer’s earlier 
novels were all more or less put under contri- 
bution by me. And it wras curious as well as 
interesting to note the different tastes of my com- 
panions. Indeed I conld not help psychologically 
studying them under this aspect of their minds, 
for it gave me an idea of what might have been 
their careers had each been always able to do as 
he now penitently wished. 

I have often thought of this scene on that, to 
me, most sadly memorable Christmas evening, 
ana have wondered whether any of my then 
companions are alive, and what has l>een their 
fate. I could have inauired, or sought out 
perchance in the criminal records, as to one or 
two who, I feared, were too surely doomed to 
continue in such a life ; but the theme was too 
paiuful for me ; and after my release, I dreaded 


anything approaching the subject, except to lay 
out in narrative form the many notes I had made 
while there, and which I may perhaps yet offer 
to the public. But if any of them are alive and 
chance to read this, they will remember the scene 
and the narrator. 

Not till midnight, as the church clock in the 
free street outside told us, was my tale done ; and 
we went to our rest, all more, or less thankful 
to hehven for what we had received, and grateful 
to the benevolent donors for bin feast. 

A FOLDED LEAP. 

A FOLT>Kn page, old, stained, and blurred, 

1 found within your book last night. 

I did not read the dim dark word 
I saw in the slow-waning light ; 

So put it back, and left it there, 

As if in truth 1 did not care. 

Ah ! wo have all a folded leaf 
That in Time’s book of long ago 
We leave ; a half-relief 

Falls on us when we hide it so. 

We fold it down, then tnm away, 

And who may road tliat page to-day ? 

Not you, my child ; nor you, my wife, 

Who sit beside my study-chair ; 

For all have something in their life 
That they, and they alone, may bear — 

A trifling lie, a deadly sin, 

A something l»ought they did not win. 

My folded leaf ! how blue eyes gleam 
And blot the dark-brown eyes I see ; 

And gohlcn curls at evening Ix'am 
Above the black locks at my knee. 

Ab me ! that leaf is folded down, 

And aye for me the locks are brown. 

And yet I love them who sit by, 

My best and dearest — dearest note. 

They may not know for what I .sigh, 

What brings the shadow on iny brow. 

Q hosts at the best ; so let them be. 

Nor come between my life and me ! 

They only rise at twilight hour ; 

So light the lamp, and 'ilose the blind. 

Small {lerfume lingers in the flower 
That sleeps that folded page behind. 

So let it ever folded Ije ; 

’Twill be unfolded when I die ! 
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GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

At the close of the year we hoar many people 
talking about the rules which they intend to 
adopt for the better ordering of their lives during 
tlic ensuing twelve months. They have deter- 
mined to relinquish bad habits, and to give up 
those practices which militate against their moral 
or material welfare. In short, they purpose 
effecting a complete reform in their conduct, 
which is to be put in force at the commencement 
of the new year — but not a moment before. 
They cling to the doomed habits with a tenacity 
that is strangely inconsistent with their professed 
determination to get rid of them. But we all 
know what little rclieuce is to be placed upon 
the professions of these individuals, who have a 
crop of good intentions annually, that never or 
rarely ripens into action. 

Vear after year they tell us the same story, and 
lay before us their programme of good intentions 
for tlie new year, pointing out with pride and 
satisfaction the chief items in it, and reiterating 
•with fervour their firm determination to perform 
everytliing promised. And how does it all end? 
Perhajjs for a week or n mouth the good resolu- 
tions are observed ; and then our eager self- 
reformer grows tired of improvement, and reverts 
to the old order of things with a sigh of relief. 
It is not in the nature of a sincere man to talk 
Tillich about what good iutcntioiis he has formed 
with regard to himself or others ; and experience 
teaches us that little value is to bo placed upon 
tlie professions of those who arc anxious to let the 
world know that they are very conscientious aud 
ardently desire improvement. As a rule, we find 
that these people are both lazy and improvident. 
They belong to that class of which Mr Micawher 
was an eminent example ; and like that distin- 
guished character, they are constantly in diffi- 
culties and troubles. In fact, they live in hope, 
and suffer in consequence. 

To men of industry and action, it must be 
singularly unpleasant to hear these announcements 
of contemplated self-reform from individuals who 


have not a grain of resolution in their character. 
It is such a mockery of sincerity and earnestness, 
that it cannot fail to provoke disgust in those who 
‘ reverence truth above all things.’ And yet how 
common it is to find young men at this time of 
year parading their list of good resolutions, for 
the purpose of edifying and favourably impressing 
their friends ! The pipe is to be given up ; foreign 
languages are to be learned ; and other equally 
praiseworthy intentions are expressed. And acted 
upon in how many instances ? Alas ! in very few 
indeed. The pipe soon asserts its sway again, 
and the foreign languages remain as foreign as 
ever. 

But it is sad when we consider that this 
disposition to form such resolutions as we have 
indicated is a sure sign of moral weakness, and 
of moral weakness too that leads to irremediable 
disorders. A hopeful young man imagines that 
he makes up for whatever laxity he may have 
been guilty of in his past conduct, by resolving 
upon improvement in the future. And thus he 
goes ou year after year making resolutions only to 
break them, and unconsciously — but surely and 
inevitably — destroying that sense of moral recti- 
tude within him, without which a man is the 
helpless proy of his own wdeked passions. He 
fools himself into the belief that he will ameird 
in time ; aud that he will be able by a determined 
effort to retrieve his past follies. But the years 
creep on ; and while he is putting off the day of 
amendment, the bad habits are growing stronger, 
and the power of giving effect to good resolutions 
is losing force and vitality. 

‘ Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay,’ 

is his motto ; hut the poet has added a pregnant 
warning to those that put their trust in such 
foolish anticipations. 

There arc few spectacles more contemptible 
thau this professed self-reformer when he has 
reached an age at which reform is almost hope- 
less. He is then a misefrable vacillating wretch, 
full of hatred towards those who have heeu 
successful ill life, and bearing a strong enmity 
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to prosperity in general. He considers that tlie 
world has ill-treated him ; that ho has been mis- 
imderstood ; and that if he had enjoyed fair play, 
he would have made his mark in the world. 
Probably he deems that he is a neglected genius, 
and tries to feel a lofty scorn for those successful 
mediocrities who look with pity and contempt 
upon his threadbare coat and shabby hat. He 
has a fine show of reasons to account for his ill 
success in life, most of which spring from a fact 
of which he is extremely proud — namely, the 
difference between him and the rest of the world 
— which difference is, from his point of view — 
usually a very lofty and poetical one — altogether 
in his favour. Thtis he may be one, according to 
his own report, whose passions will not brook 
control ; whose nature is wild and tmtamablc ; 
and whose ideas are altogether opposed to the 
miserable conventionalities which regulate ordi- 
narv people's lives. It is difficult to persuade 
such a one that he is but a conceited fool with 
a lazy disposition and a vicious nature. He is 
beyond reproof. Years of intellectual torpor and 
moral turpitude have destroyed the capacity for 
understanmng truth or for aiiprcciating good 
advice. How finely Popo has answered those 
who thus desire to escape censure by professing 
to be overmastered by strong passions. He has 
the following in an essay contributetl to the 
Spectator: ‘The strength of the passions will 
never be accepted as an excuse for complying 
with them ; they were designed for subjectum ; 
and if a man suffers them to get the upper baud, 
he then betrays the liberty of his own souL’ 

It would be far better that those who cannot 
keep good resolutions should refrain from making 
them ; for there can bo little doubt that in the 
process of making and thou breaking them, the 
moral fibre of a man’s character becomes flaccid and 
relaxed. Our moral nature is so constituted that 
any trifling with it is fraught M'ith injurious con- 
sequences ; and those who think that they may 
abuse it with impunity find out — when achieve- 
ment is nigh Ijopeless — that they have destroyed its 
vitality, and tluit^they are no longer in possession 
of that heaven-bom sense which is our Ijest guide 
through life. 

It cannot be too frequently urged that success is 
the reward of labour, and that it is a vicious and 
mischievous fallacy to suppose we can obtain it by 
any other means. A modern writer has beauti- 
fully expre-ssed this idea ; and of the many noble 
sentiments which Mr Buskin ha.s given the world, 
perhaps there is not one so pregnant witli deep 
and penetrating M'isdom. In the Stones of I'mirc 
the following pas-sage occurs : ‘Now it is only by 
labour that thought can be made healthy, and ; 
only by thought that labour can be made haj)py, | 
and the two cannot be separated with impunity.’ 
This grand truth cannot be too earnestly tauglit. 
and promulgated ; every child in the kingdom : 
shoitld know it by heart, and learn to see and 
understand its beneficent meaning. But it is to 
be feared that many of those who have given up 
the best portion of their lives to vainly hoping for 
improvement without making any actual effort to 
attain it, are past the period when such truths can 
have ranch effect. They are wholly lost to the 
wwld of action, and live in an atmowhere of 
'^caufaj and cluinerical anticipations. They are 


the chief creators of those airy structures called 
‘ castles in the air,' and are content to enjoy the 
empty pleasure derived from living in such fanci- 
ful edifices. No doubt they are of a uqind with 
Pistol when he sings : 

If wishes would prevail with me. 

My purpose should not fail with me. 

Yes ; if wishes would prevail, ifc would he a very 
lazy world indeed to live in ! 

cannot contemplate ‘without a feeling of 
sadness the position of those who, having thus 
postponed the day of reformation, find tliemselves 
at last face to face with the bitter reality. They 
are rudely awakened from the moral lethargy into 
which they have sunk ; they have neglected to 
make good use of Time ; but Time has played sad 
havoc with them. ‘ Old Age has clawed them in 
his clutch,’ and writhe and struggle as they may, 
there is no escape from his grasp. 

In fine, people should refonn, if it be necessary 
to do so, at once, and without parading their 
intentions before the eyes of the M'orld. They 
should go to work silently, and with a firm deter- 
mination to c;irry out, no matter how trying or 
hard it may be at first, those virtuous designs 
which tliey deem necessary for their welfare. They 
should not look for applause from the world ; 
their highest reward will in duo time come for 
the good they have <lone for thems(Ov«j.s or others ; 
meanwhile they will enjoy that which assuredly is 
a sweet and precious possession— the consciousness 
that they are worthily fulfilling the object for 
which they were brought into this world. 

A more* odious form of conceit than this bragging 
about self-reform does not exist, and no effurt 
should bo spared in order to stamj) it out Let 
those then who wish to improve, labour to that 
end in silence and in sincerity ; success is sure to 
crown their efforts. And to those who Haunt their 
good resedntions in the eyes of the worhl — resolu- 
tions which are merely for show and not for use — 
we would recommend the following proverb : ‘ Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and 
be wise.’ In short, let facia non verba bo the 
motto of all. 


A SHADOWY STORY. 

A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF 

IN FOUR CHAPTERB.~OHArTEU TIL 

Miss Decrot turned as pale as death ; os did 
her sister, who sank into a seat, apparently over- 
come by the shock ; but Madame Decroy said in 
her firmest, nay sternest tones: ‘Search, sir! I 
ask no immunity for my house. I wait the day 
when it shall be given to the flames, as have been 
so many houses in which their owners dared to 
find shtdter. Your chiefs have been patient longer 
than I expected,’ 

Kate turned her pale face and scared eyes 
appealingly to her mother, as if to remind her 
liow unwise it was to irritate a soldier ; but the 
look was unheeded. Merely bowing in answer to 
Madunie Decroy’s remarks, Westbury addressed 
himself to the sisters, and hurriedly explained 
what he proposed to do. On the information he 
had received, he was compelled to search the 
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House ; he h.td no alternative ; but he wished 
to do so .with as little inconvenience as possible. 

Th;- Hou: ' was broad and deep ; it stood upon 
a large squ .re of ground ; but it was not lofty, nor 
had it many apartments above. Nor were there 
any underground kitchens or cellars, Westbury 
said he would go up with no one but the ser- 
geant to ejcamine the rooms, and that upon their 
return his mem should go into the rooms and 
offices beyond the h^ll. No a^ent was given, but 
no objection was made to this plan, which was 
forthwith carried out The two militia-men again 
‘ stood at case ’ at the door, so that the front of 
the House was efficiently guarded ; and as has pre- 
viously been explained, the sides and rear were 
also under surveillance. 

All was silent and dark above. Not only was 
there no one to be discovered, but there were 
no signs of any one having recently been there ; 
no chair was out of place, no bed disordered, as 
would have been the case had any fugitive been 
disturbed from his easily broken slumbers. In 
fact, Dickies spoke for both when he said: ‘I 
don’t believe there’s no one here, sir.’ 

Relieved more than he cared to shew, Westbury 
descended, the men rousing themselves when he 
ap})eared, as though they felt that now indeed they 
should be wanted. 

‘ You will take the men with you, Dickies,’ said 
the oilicor, ‘ and go over the rooms at the back. — 
Shut the door, men.’ 

The door was closed, and the men came forward. 
Now, the great .staircase spoken of spnmg from 
one side of the hall, and at its foot a passage ran 
straight to the hack of the house ; but half-way 
a strung door shut off the rear premises, and this • 
door, either from habit in the troublous times, or 
for tlje more prosaic reason of its keeping out the 
draught, was ahvaj s ’ jpt shut. Of course it was 
now opened ; and the sergeant, still bearing the 
liglitj led tlie way, closely followed by the soldiers. 
As the last man passed the door, We.stbury ad- 
vanceil to close it. Tlie great huu]) which swung 
and (iared in the hall, tlirew its glare upon the stair- 
case and upon the door, as Westbury swung it to. 
He pnsheil it close, but as he did .so, recoiled with 
an exclamation of momentary svirprise and alarm, 
for the sha<low of a man, Imge and distorted, as 
shadows often are, fell ujton the door just in front 
of him. It was gone in an instant. For another 
instant the Lieutenant, recovering hirusclf, thought 
the startling shade was his own ; but at once he 
knew it to bo impossible, and glanced swiftly 
round. 

The group was still at the stair-foot; and as 
Westbury turned his face, with a now stern 
expression upon it, he could not help seeing a 
wild look, a look of consternation, on each of the 
faces which met his own. Again was the hue of 
Miss Kate’s cheeks pale to ghastliness ; and as the 
officer threw a rapid glance around the hall, their 
eves followed. He apt)roached the ladies. ‘ You 


eyes followed, lie approached the ladies. ‘You 
will remember that I have not yet searched the 
dining-room,’ he said. (This was on the side of 
the hall opposite to his little sitting-room.) ‘I 
must do this. You can see that I have no 
choice.’ 

Madame Decroy bowed without speaking, then 
movin" forward, herself threw wide open the 
door of the chamber. Then; was a light burning 
there, but the room was empty. No living thing 


was to be seen or heard within it. After a brief 
bat close search, Westbury came into the hall 
baffled and not a little disconcerted— the women 
eagerly watching his every movement 

Presently, upon hearing the returning steps of 
his men, he glanced up the broad stairs, as if 
hesitating whether again to ascend them or not 
In fact, he was upon the point of doing so, when 
a short gasping exclamation startled him, and he 
saw Miss Decroy reel as though about to fall. 
She had fainted ; and Westbury springing towards 
I her, caught her in his arms just as Dickies and his 
satellites re-entered the hall to report that all 
was quiet at the back of the house. This inci- 
dent led to confusion for a time. Westbury 
carried the insensible girl to the dining-room, an 
act which enlisted the sympathies of Madame 
Decroy and Mrs Claridge in his behalf. He would 
fain have lingered longer with them ; but duty 
compelled him to withdraw for the pufpose of 
dismissing the men, Dickies giving it as his 
final conviction, that O’Flynn was as bad as 
Mullany ; and that Squire Decroy had not been 
within a day’s march of Boreen for a month past ; 
and that in point of fact he wwMt be in France, 
as every one had always believed him to be. 

As the outer door swung after his subordinate, 
We.stbury turned and moved irresolutely towards 
his sitting-room ; then glancing across the ball, 
and seeing that the door of the dining-room was 
open, he mustered up sufficient courage to inquire 
after Miss Decroy. He found her sufficiently 
recovered to sit up. She smiled faintly when she 
saw him ; but with this smile there was, as there 
had previously been, an expression Mduch was diffi- 
cult to understand — ^a terror, a wildness, which 
in some strange way was reflected on the faces of 
her mother and sister. Westbury said a few words 
expressive of his regret at having thus disturbed 
them ; but Madame Decroy inteiTupted him : 

‘ Not a word of apology is needed, sir ; we are 
and ought to be thankful that fortune has placed 
a gentleman of humanity and delicacy in your 
position. We are your grateful debtors.’ There 
was an old-fashioned formality about this brief 
speech, which to a great extent agreed with the 
old lady’s style, and the Lieutenant felt that he 
was on a better footing with the fiimily than he 
had ever been before. 

Secretly satisfied with this advance, he left 
them, to pass a solitarj’ hour or two in his own j 
room tindisturbed, if Fate should so permit, ^d 
no more alarms should occur that night. Taking 
down one of his few books, he sought to com- 
pose himself for a quiet but ineffectual spell 
at reading. The shadows haunted him — worse 
hecause they iverc shadows, and nothing more. 
He could not hedp thinking that there was some- 
thing very mysterious about the .affair. Twice 
rej)eated ; there was the strangest part ! Perhaps 
he ought to report it. But then, what had he 
to report i Was he to say he had seen a 
ghost / And if not, what was he to say he 
had seen? The Lieutenant affected to laugh a 
little laugh aloud as this idea crossed his mind ; 
yet ho was perfectly aware even while he did so, 
that he felt it to be an inexplicable and omi- 
nous business, which was in reality anything 
but a laughing matter. 

Bead as hard as he would, concentrate his mind 
as he might, his thoughts would soon wander, and ' 
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‘The greatest prejudice I have noticed since I 
have been in the country, Miss Decroy, is the 
, universal prejudice of its people in believing that 
the Englisn arc prejudiced against them* 

^ That a prejudice!' exclaimed the girl, her 
large dark eyes opening to the widest in her 
astonishment. 

‘ Certainly,' returned the Lieutenant quickly ; 
‘and a most mistaken one. There are uosts of 
Englishmen who admire Ireland, and — and the 
Irish people, more than they can easily express — 
more than the tongue ' 

‘I am sure I shall never cherish the equally 
mistaken prejudice as to the English being matter 
of fact or prosaic,' interrupted Miss Decroj'’, as she 
moved towards the door. ‘ I feel that the Milesian 
reputation for flowery discourse is obtained on false 
pretences, and must be restored to the Saxons.' 
With this she was gone; and had a veritable sun- 
beam quitted the room, it could not have seemed 
more changed and dull to its occupant. 

More rain, more yawning ; a visit from the 
corporal ivith his report ; nothing afresh ; more 
rain — it had never left off raining — more yawn- 
ing, until at last ten o’clock came. There were no 
chimes in Boreen, no booming church clock to 
announce the time ; but tliat it was ten o’clock 
Westbury knew, by rfeferring to his bulky 
watch ; and heartily glad was he to find it late 
enough to justify him in going fairly to bed. 
Rising, therefore, with one tremendous yawn, 
which seemed to e.xpend the reserved force of 
fifty that he had recently checked and strangled, 
ho was moving slowly towards the hall, when 
bis ear caught the unusual sound of a horse 
approaching. Another instant and he could hear 
the jdasli of hoofs through the rain-pools ; then 
— as he knew from the first it would be — the 
rider halted ; there * ’as a short pause, during 
which he heard voices, and then came a heavy 
knock at the door. As be was standing in the 
hall, and knew right well of what kind the 
visitors must be, he did not he.sitatc to open the 
front-door; and there sure enough stood Dickies, 
his gray greatcoat streaming with wet, his forage- 
cap soaked. Just behind him was a horseman, 
a soldier also, a.s liis capacious cloak testified. 

‘ De.spatchcs, sir, from C said Dickies briefly. 

The rider threw up liis liaud in a military salute, 
then shaking the wet from his huge cloak as he 
moved it, handed a jiacket to the otticer. 

‘ Do you go on farther ? ’ asked VV'estbury, as 
he broke the seal, noticing that the soldier 
gathered up his bridle-rein, as a man about to 
start. 

‘Yes sir,’ replied the trooper;' ‘we mean to 
have ’em to-night. I don’t mind a good wetting 
once more, to catch the thieves, for I ’ve had many 
a soaking for nothing through them.’ 

‘Oh, that's it, is it? said the officer, and then 
hurriedly glanced over his letter. — ‘Turn the 
whole of the men out at once, Dickies,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘ lose no time. Cali for me here in half 
an hour.’ The Irooner, who had lingered for a 
moment, threw up his hand to his soaked cap 
again, and then plashed off through the mud 
and rain. 

‘ I thought as much, sir,' said Dickies, with 
Boraething like a groan. ‘ Mullany said the 
French sloop was to be off the coast to-night or 
to-morrow, and there’s to be a regular rush for 


her. But the chain will be complete this time, 
and we shall have them. I gave the men a hint, 
sir, and we shall be here within the half-hour.' 

‘ Do you know the route V asked Westbury. 

‘ Yes sir,’ replied the other ; ‘ a little different 
from our former ones. I expect the detachments 
from Lougliie and Five Hills will take the bog 
lines, as we are to keep the lower road. Mullany 
has gone to Loughie.’ 

‘Be sharp, Dickies.!' said the, officer, as he 
closed the door gently, to avoid disturbing the 
house. As he did so, a slight creaking noise 
attracted his attention ; he paused with the door 
in his hand, watchful and listening. The sound 
was not repeated ; he had hardly supposed it 
would be, for he had distinctly recognised it as 
the soft closing of a window. ‘ They are on the 
alert,’ muttered Westbury as he returned to his 
room. ‘It’s as well our expedition takes place 
to-night ; if it were to-morrow, we might not be 
first upon the road.' His preparations were soon 
made ; he buckled his cloak with a sigh as he 
heard the ceaseless patter of the rain ; for he 
had had quite sufficient experience in traversing 
the by-roads in Ireland, to know what was before 
him. 


PRE-HISTORIC RECORDS. 

The caves, tombs, and gravel-drifts of the earth, 
which are of all objects the most uninteresting 
to the casual observer, have in our days become 
strangely eloquent. At the touch of science they 
have lent a voice to the dumb pa.st. Raising the 
veil of antiquity, they have unrolled page after 
jiage of ancient history, written neither with pen 
nor pencil, but stamped on the rude implements 
of war or the chase, imprinted on the few threads 
of decaying tissue that inwrap the crumbling 
skeleton, engraved on the bracelet of bronze or 
silver that encircled the slender wrist of some 
pre-historic beauty, or chased on the brooch of gold 
that clasped the mantle of some renowned but 
forgotten chieftain. 

So exact are the deductions to be drawn from 
these mute records of the past, that they have 
been divided by Sir John Lubbock in his i’re- 
historie Times (London, Williams and Norgate) 
into four well-defined ages — the drift a^e, the age 
of polished stone, the age of bronze, and the age of 
iron ; each of these marking an advance in know- 
ledge and civilisation which aiuouuted to a revolu- 
tion in the then e-xisting manners and customs of 
the world. The drift age or Paleolithic period is 
marked by deposits of rude stone implements; to 
it succeeds the Neolithic, or age of polished stone, 
in which the same stone inipleineuts were in use, 
but of a superior class, highly polished and well ^ 

finished. , , -i , 

The wandering savage who lived by the chase 
and cut up his" prey with the rude unpolished 
flint knives of the Paleolithic age, was coeval with 
many extinct animals which then ranged over the 
wide forests that in those early times covered oiir 
own country in common with many portions of the 
continent, 'in the caves of Derbyshire and else- 
where, many of, the rudely chipped knives and 
arrowheads of these ancient hunters are found, the 
rudest occupying the lowest strata ; shewing that 
even in that remote age man had the same ten- 
dency to improve as now, and that the practice 
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df even these rude germs of art led to a gradual 
perfecting of them. Some of the remains of the 
ancient Nirarods of that remote and, but for these 
stone records, unwritten age, have been found in 
caves and sepulchral tnmuli ; and of all the living 
races of men they resemble the Eskimo most 
closely. With them are found the remains of 
such extinct animals jus the cave-bear, the mam- 
moth, and the woolly rhinoceros ; and they appear 
to have been driven along with these animals 
towards the north, through the action of some 
geographical change whose magnitude we have now 
no means of gauging. 

The Neolithic era marked the dawn of a new 
and higher civilisation. In many y>arts of the 
conntiy, notably at Hordham in Sussex and in 
Kent, many collections of polished stone imple- 
ments have been found, such as stone axes and 
adzes, chisels, gouges, small saws, hammers, awls 
for boxing, stone picks for turning up the soil, 

S sstles, mortars, querns, and spimlle-whorls. 

eedles have also been found, which imply a 
knowledge of the art of sewing ; and cups and i 
various other vessels of nide earthenware, which 
shew that these old-world folks could ply the | 
potter’s craft with a considerable degree of deft- 
ness. The Ijones found shew also that they j 
no longer depended for a precarious subsist- j 
ence altogether upon the spoils of the chase, | 
but t\at they were herdsmen and tishermen 
as ' ell. They possessed the horse, a suiall 
shovt-homed ox, two kinds of sw’ine, goats, and 
homed sheep, with dogs of a large breed. In 
architecture they were unquestionably far behind, 
for their dwellings seem to have consisted of pits | 
roofed with wattle. The remains of these ancient I 
Neolithic builders are plentifully scattered over j 
the country. They were all built or rather | 
scooped out upon one plan. There was a circular i 
shaft for an entrance, going down to a depth of j 
from seven to eight feet, five to seven feet wide at i 
the bottom, and narrowing to three at the top; and ; 
round this was a chamber or cluster of chambers. 
In th^se huts arc found a variety of the polished 
stone implements mentioned above, bones of the 
domesticated animals, and slireds of pottery. In 
north Kent there are a series of vertical shalis 
sunk in the chalk ; but these seem to have been 
rather flint quarries than the homes of our 
Neolithic forefathers. 

In the north of Scotland, modified perhaps to 
suit the greater inclemency of tlie climate, the 
Neolithic dwellings are somewhat different, and 
take the form of massive circular huts or burghs, 
as they are called. In these are found the same 
stone implements and the same hones of aniuials. 
The flint of which these stone implements are 
made was obtained by quarrying for the flint 
nodules in the chalk. Many of these mines with 
the mining tools still remain, with great quan- 
tities of emps and splinters ; which shew that the 
flint implements were partially at least manufac- 
tured on the spot where the flint was obtained. 

In some instances, caves seem to have been 
used as dwellings by the Neolithic inhabitants 
of Europe ; and where not employed as a shelter 
for the living, they seem to have been fre- 
quently selected, when within reach, as a resting- 
place for the dead. In these cave-mausoleums, 
numerous skeletons of both sexes and of all ages 
axe found. Wixero no cave was to be had, the 


dea4 as our readers are already aware, were 
buried in barrows or cairns; numerous broken 
implements were laid beside them ; and from the 
quantities of calcined bones found in some of 
these ^ves, it ‘is believed that in the case of 
a chief, human sacrifices may have been offered. 
From the number of these tombs and the plen- 
tiful remains of Neolithic dwellings scattered over 
Britain, wo are led to the conausion that our 
country, in common with Europe, had in those 
I days a somewhat large and tolerably civilised 
pox>nlation, who had flocks and herds, who prac- 
tised agriculture, and who were himters and fisher- 
men. 

In the pile or lake dwellings of Switzerland, 
which are assigned to this era, many interesting 
I discoveries have been made. Three kinds of wheat 
[ — one an Egyptian variety — have been found; also 
! two kinds of . barley, two kinds of millet, the 
; remains of fruit such as apples and pears, peas, 
flax, and weeds. For their cattle and swine the 
lake-dwellers seem to have laid up winter fodder 
in the shape of acorns and beech-nuts. They made 
cloth of their flax, and could even weave it into 
an ornamental pattern. From an examination of 
the liuman remains found in these curious lake- 
dwellings and in the sepulchral caves, the most 
eminent geologists are of opinion that our Neo- 
lithic ancestors w'ere of the same race as the 
Basque-speaking peoples who are still to be found 
in the north, of Spain and in the south of France. 

However acquired, the iiossession of Bronze 
marks an era of advancement. The dwellings of 
the people who used it were better, and their cir- 
cumstances more comfortable, than those of the 
Neolithic tribes they succeeded. Tlie.y had axes 
and sickles of bronze, gouges, chistds, hammers, 
and knives ; and as a natural cousecjuence, all tlio 
products of their labour were superior and better 
finished. They could weave well, a tough and 
strong fabric, and their clothes were formed of 
several yjieces sewed together. Their cloth is 
I almost invariably of linen ; no woollen cloth 
I belonging to this period having been found either 
I in France or Switzerlaiid ; but in a wooden 
: coffin discovered in 1801 at Itibe in .Jutland, the 
! remains of a bgdy wera found inclosed in a chxiic 
j of coarse woollen clt'l.li ; a woollen caj) covered the 
head, the lower limits having been wrajiped in 
woollen leggings. Under the cloak was a woollen 
shirt, girt round the waist by a long woollen baniL 
A bronze dagger in a wooden sheath had been laid 
beside the dead hand ; and in a small box were a 
few necessary articles for the long journey towards 
: the spirit-laud, consisting of another woollen cap. a 
j comb, and a knife — the whole inclosed in a bull’s 
hide. Another coffin contained the paraphernalia 
of an ancient belle, a brooch, u knife, a double- 
pointed awl, and a pair of tweezers — all of bronze, 
two studs, one of bronze and one of tin, and a 
javelin head of flint ; while a third coffin, that 
of a baby, contained a small bronze bracelet and 
a bead of amber. Sir John Lubbock cbnsiders 
that these bodies belonged to the close of the 
bronze period. Bodies wrapped in woollen cloth 
have also been found in Britain, as at Scale 
House barrow near llylston in Yorkshire. It is, 
however, worthy of remark that it is only in 
the exceptional cases in which the body is turned 
into adipocere (an unctuous waxy sut«tance), that 
woollen cloth is found ; in normal circumstances 
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that fabri'i wouh! disappear fax more rapidly than 
linen. 

The bronze , emains found in the Rhone Valiev 
prove that the art of metal-working once acquired, 
was carried by these early races to great perfection. 
They were acquainted with the processes of cast- 
ing, tempering, stamping, and engraving metal. 
With this discovery of a new art came a simul- 
taneous improveftient in the potter’s craft ; the 
rude cups of the IJeolithic age disappear, and 
are succeeded by* vessels of an endless variety 
of form and ornamentation, some of which are 
extremely beautiful. Some of the vases are inlaid 
with tin, others are marked with the same pat- 
terns employed to decorate the Etruscan vases of 
Italy ; while others found in the pile-dwellings of 
the lake of Bonrget, have representations of men 
and animals. The collections of bronze jewellery 
are also abundant and curious. They consist of 
bracelets, armlets, long hairpins with decorated 
heads, rings, earrings, girdles adorned with pend- 
ants, brooches, buttons, studs, and torques for the 
neck. War being iu these early days as common 
as it appears to be in more modern times, w'e 
find well-stored armouries, comprising battle-axes, 
arrows, and clubs, lances and short swords, as ■ 
also helmets and shields of thin plates of ham- 1 
niered bronze. Their graves resemble those of ; 
their Neolithic predecessors, with one important j 
dilference — dead bodies were burned as a rule 
instead of buried, the ashes, inclosed in turns, 
being placed in the tombs. 

In the lake-dvvcdlings of Eastern Switzerland 
the implements found are of bone and stone ; 
but in those of Western Switzerland there are 
rich accumulations of bronze implements and 
utensils ; while in the upper layers of debris, 
iron begins to appear ; shewing how in its turn ! 
the bronze was siij'p’tnted by a metal still more | 
universally useful, ami destined to be the type i 
of a grand era of eulighteument and progress, j 
Almost as interesting and instructive as the lake- | 
dwellings of Switzerland are the Danish kitchen- 
middens or shell-mounds, refuse-heaps which have 
accumulated round the tents or huts of the primi- 
tive population. Many of these have been exam- 
ined; and rude flasks, sling-stoncs, axes, flint 
fragtuents, and the bones of various animals, have 
been obtained from them. 

in primeval times, many animals w’cre abundant 
in our own country and all over Europe, which 
seem gradually to have disappeared. Some of 
these enumerated hy Sir John Lubbock are the 
cave-bear, the cave-hyena, the cave-lion, the mam- 
moth, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the liippopo- 
tamus, the musk-ox, the Irish elk, the wild-horse, 
the glutton, the reindeer, the auroch, and the 
urns or wild-ox. Simultaneously with these or 
with some of these were human beings, who har- 
boured iu caves, and whose skeletons are found in 
caverns mixed up with the bones of these ani- 
mals, and with stone or bronze implements. About 
these cave-men there is necessarily much less 
information than there is about those of the 
Neolithic period ; comparatively few skulls have 
been found which were in a state that admitted 
of restoration ; and among these few, there are 
great difl’erences. 

With regard to the antiquity of man. Sir John 
Lubbock, after carefully examining the riews of 
many eminent geologists, comes to the conclusion 


that man certainly existed in Western Europe 
daring[ the ^riod of the mammoth and the Wma- 
c&ros tiehorhinus, and that the presumption is that 
he also existed in pliocene and even in miocene 
times ; but the proofs of that— the remains of the 
earliest representatives of our race— ate to be 
sought, he thinks, in warm, almost in tropical 
climates. 

From the manners and customs of modern 
savages, much light may be thrown upon the 
early condition of pre-historic man. AlW con- 
sidering the condition and progress of the Hot- 
tentots, Veddahs, Australians, South Sea Islanders, 
Eskimo, and others, Sir Jo^ Lubbock remarks 
that, in reading any account of the savage races 
at present existing in the world, *it is impos- 
sible not to admire the skill with which they 
use their weapons and implements, their inge- 
nuity in hunting and fishing, and their close 
and accurate powers of observation.’ By all 
these qualities we may suppose pre-historic man 
to have been distinguished in at least an equal 
degree. The habits and customs of existing 
savages, however, while presenting many points 
in common with each other, present also many 
points of divergence, arising from independent 
development ; and such was no doubt also the 
case in the most ancient times; the decrees of 
civilisation even in the stone age would differ 
much. 

It is evident that man when he first spread over 
the surface of the earth must have been in a con- 
dition represented by the lowest type of savage. 
Tlien by slow degrees, by imitation, and by tne 
teaching of experience, the capacity of lodging 
and clothing himself, and of improving his simple 
implements, would develop and expand, until 
man, pliysically one of the weakest and most 
unprotected of all animals, would, to quote from 
our author, ‘by dint of that subtle force which 
we term mind,’ make himself independent of 
nature, careless of the inclemency of the seasons, 
skilful to force from the stubborn soil the food 
which suited him, or the ores from which to forge 
tlie weapons which gave him power ; till at last, 
‘ monarch of all he surveyed,' nc could cope in his 
native coverts with the shaggy lion, and be more 
than a match for the fierce wild-bull, and over- 
take iu the chase the fleet stag or bounding ante- 
lope. 

The wild-man, like the vdld-heast, is always 
timid, alw'ays suspicious, always on the watch ; and 
the condition of the savage woman is still more 
cruel. ‘She shares’ says Sir John Lubbock, ‘all 
the sufferings of her mate, and has also to bear his 
ill-humour 'and ill-iisagc. Even the possession of 
beauty, far from being an alleviation, is only an 
aggravation of the evils of her lot, by securing for 
her a hard thraldom to many masters.’ 

With growing civilisation, on the other hand, 
come security and confidence, and that sense of 
justice and honour which is the best protection of 
the weak ; and with thp increasing and ameliora- 
ting influences of science, a great improvement 
may still be looked for in the condition of our 
race. We stand perchance upon the threshold 
of a future, brighter than even the brightest 
dreams of our past ; on the verge of a Utopia long 
deemed impossible, when the moral nature, un- 
vitiated by an ei’ring will, shall no longer fetter 
the eager soul to base aims and unworthy aspira- 
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Imt shall leav« It , .rx xw 
iegality of bitUimhl iM aetion* Hen to the ‘The chimes,' ahe answered. ‘On this mght 
human race, stilllii its vast masses so ineffably they are always Tung—as a farewell to Christmas, 
degraded, a new abd more mighty civilisation may I suppose.' 
unlock Imundlen stores of knowledge and power, ‘ May I not stay too i 

and unsi^ frafili fountains of pure and uniailing * If you wish/ 

enipyihent He wrapped a shawl about her, and together 

■ ■■ ■ * they stood npon the balcony. There in the pale 

rWRYSALIS lovely ffifte near his, the 

n It X . prudence and calmness to • which Lewis had 

IS FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. schooled himself fled away, and burning worda 

It was evening ; the candles on the Christmas-tree trembled on his lips. But when she looked at 
had dwindled down to little lumps of wax ; a him, it was so calmly, so smilingly, almost aa 
scent of frizzled fir-twigs filled the room, a litter though she might have guessed his thoughts, and 
of sweets and coloured paper covered the floor ; '^“^poken reproach. He 

and the cluldren, their arms filled with new pos- Ufting a 

sessions, clustered round Ivy as she sat in her low ijttle dark object from the ground at his feet, 
chair, telling them the good-night story — and to- ‘ What is it ? ’ he asked. 

night it was the old story of Christmas that the ‘A chrysalis,’ she said. ‘Does it not seem 
sweet tones of her voice repeated, with many strange to think tliere is life in that — that it is 


! ‘ Ah, yes,’ she answered ; ‘ but it will be beau- 

. vx X ii. f 1 i tiful some day. Perhaps, a lovely butterfly ! ’ She 

near to listen to the lanuhar words. I tnuched the hard pupa-case camssingly.^ ‘ It is 

'Pvhen at last the children were dismissed, Ivy i being ugly for a while, sometimes.’ Tlien 

leaned hack silently, her eyes gazing into the ' luming away, she laid the sleep-enwrapped insect 
glowing fire-pictures ; and he sat silent too, watch- ; curefuily in a hollow of the balustrade, and stood 
ing her. That sadness had come back to the fair | by it silently, ])erhap8 comparing its lot with her 


face ; not from the remembrance of that burden ' 
laid npon her for nigh twenty years, and borne so ! 
patiently, that it might not darken the lives of j 
those around ; nor from the approaching future i 
of which she had spoken ; nor from the thought of \ 
those who had once made the Christmas bright in j 
the old home, W'hose voices and laughter had made I 
the dark oak rafters ring, those who had forgotten | 
Christmas joys and Christmas sorrows in the land : 
beyond the ‘wreck of time,’ She was thinking! 
of that strange influence the last few days had j 
cast upon her life. Those who only knew her ; 
outwara existence, her peaceful round of duties, ; 
her self-devotion for the happiness of others, per- | 
haps thought— as it is so often tliought of those ; 
who hush their sorrow to silence, and teach j 
themselves contentment — that she had no hidden 
life. Yet the yearning for love which dwells in j 
every woman’s heart, had its place in hers — the j 
longing for that joy from which she had deemed ; 

herself for ever shutout — and now , Was it I 

then to be wondered at that she, for the first time 
sensible of homage to herself, should have given ! 
her whole heart unconsciously to the only one { 
who had looked with love, not pity, upon the ! 
beauty of her face ? How would it be when he i 
was gone, and she alone again, with the niemory I 
of tfiis bright glimpse of blessedness all re- ! 
maining 1 ! 

At last she roused herself. ‘ Are you not going ; 
to keep George company to-night. Sir Lewis ? ’ { 

He started. ‘ Half-past eleven ! I had no idea ! 
it was so late.' | 

‘Nor L’ She rose and unfolded one of the i 


shutters and openefl the vapour-bedewed window, j shall feel that I am not so utter 
The night was cold, but clear, myriads of stars \ the happiness of God’s creatures 
diming down upon the snow-whiteness. | not counted the cost.’ 

* I * nriflt. I ' lift lirnlfA in ‘What ( 


own. The action was eagerly noted by her com- 

1 Minion, who with a sudden impulse clasped her iu 
lis arms. 

‘ Ivy— darling!’ he whispered. And she, startled, 
looked up once with glad surprise ; then a great 
j crimson wave fln.shed her face, as she tried to free 
i herself from his embrace. ‘No, no!' he said 
i hurriedly. ' Ivy, listen ! ’ 

And then, w'hile she stooii pas.sivc in the dawn 
of that unlooked-for happiness, jie told her of hi» 
love. Wrought up by the excitement of the 
i moment, carried away by her beauty and the 
! influence her presence wrought on him, he spoke. 

; He told her that his happiness now depended upon 
! her, that she must be henceforth the guardian 
: angel in his homo and life — and then awaited the 
j response. 

j There was no answer ; only her little hand 
j closed more tightly upon his —then — tlirough the 
j night came the first clash of the Christmas bells. 

I Something as she heard them seemed to shake 
I her from head to foot, then very gently she freed 
herself from his hold. 

! ‘ Sir Lewis,’ The words were spoken so calmly, 

j there seemed no likeness between her and the 
i trembling girl but aii instant before clasped in his 
! arms, and with her low tones still came the song 
I of the bells, ‘ Sir Lewis, 1 cannot hut thank yon 
■ for your words, to which I ought not to have 
! listened— -only love is so new, so — She paused 
; for a moment. ‘I was surprised,’ she continued j 
{ ‘ and you~you have not thought sufficiently over 
! what you have said ; you have spoken on the 
! impulse of the moment. But I thank you ; for 
! whatever the future may have in store for me, I 
i shall feel that I am not so utterly shut out from 
! the happiness of God’s creatures. But you have 


‘Good-nightj she said. * * Cost ! ’ he broke in. ‘What cost V 

‘ Are yon going to stay here ? ’ ‘You have told me,’ she went on gently, ‘of 

‘Yes. I always wait for the bells.' your beautiful home, of your position there, of 
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yoar social duties. You bear a title; you have 
a high place to fill. Aud I’ — the tones faltered 
for a moment—* I am not fit for thia I ought not 
to bring a cloud on any man’s life ; and I will not 
on yours. — Hush ! You think nsm you love me ; 
but soon you would grow tired of hearing ridicule, 
or at least surprise, at your choice.’ 

* Hush, hush 1 ’ he cried. * Why do you speak 
so ! W hat do you mean ? ’ 

* Listen ! ’ and she; held out her hand. * I be- 
lieve you. ^ Yourlvords are sincere now; but will 
they remain so ? Prove yourself. Go away to- 
morrow free, as you came ; you will find in a 
very short time that you are wrong ; if not, come 
back again next Christmas Day. Only go now, 
and do your best to forget me. If you value your 
happiness, you will’ 

‘ Never ! ’ he answered passionately. * Iv}' ! Ivy ! 
won’t you hear me? Won’t you give me one 
proujise, one word ot hope ? ’ 

She looked up for an instant, a whole world 
of love in her eyes. Then she stole in quietly 
through the open window, aud left him alone 
with tlie stars. 

The echoes of the bells died in the distance ; 
yet he stayed, Imping she wt)uhl return, confident 
in his own firmness of purpose aud in the strength 
of his love. His waiting was in vain. 

CHAITKU THE LAST. 

Tlie days glided by, and weeks, and months, 
bringing no change to the peaceful little village, 
which counted it'^ seasons by herrings ami 
mackerel, its Sundays by holiday clothes — no 
other outward change. Only up at the 'untie,’ 
the life which had flowed on there so steadily 
was taking another couroc. 

Christmas Day agei’ -a wild blustering Christ- 
mas, with a itrong wind, driving heavy clouds, 1 
which were now coming to earth in drenching 
showers of rain and sleet. The church was just 
the sauje, decked with the shining holly leaves. 
It M’as afternoon, and Irom the organ the deep 
notes sounded sad and slow. Tliere was no one , 
to listen, no one to go home with Ivy as she 
struggled hack against the relentless blast, along 
the ]mth she had trodden last m inter uith Lewi.s 
Hogarth by her side. Now, as she had predicted, 
she was alone — not for the moment, but for all lier 
future life. 

The day which was to .lejiarate her from her 
brother was drawing near, aud Sir Lewis Hogarth 
was married! In so slmrt a apace he had proved 
— not himself, but the truth of her words. He had 
gone away in tlie full confidence that he would 
come back to claim her at the end of the time 
she had appointed ; aud for weeks, in fancy, that 
lovely face which had so fascinated liim had dwelt 
with him night and day, till he one morning met 
some other friend of George Wynne’s, who not 
knowing, spoke of her in terms Avhich opened the j 
baronet’s eyes to the manner in which such an 
unfortunate marriage would be received by the 
world. Then he grew tired of his London life, 
and went down to his home. 

In all the awakening beauty of the first days of 
spring, he realised the worth of his possessions ; 
and ever and again, as he paced the stately rooms, 
he saw those graceless halting nmvemeuts, that 
bent and crippled form ; and as lie regarded the j 


pictures of the stately women of liis race, be 
contrasted with them the poor cripple he itad 
asked to be his wife. He grew restless and 
unhappy. He saw now that what he had called 
love had been but a brief ‘stound,’ which had 
come with that awakening to pure desires and 
high endeavours which had been her work. He 
had committed himself foolishly, gone too far for 
a man of honour to retract ; yet — * Do your best 
to forget me. If you value your happiness, you 
will.’ And with scarce a straggle he succeeded in 
obeying her. Six months artery he married a 
beautiful girl of good family, living near. A 
suitable match, the world said. 

And the woman he had loved had waited in 
trembling suspense, hoping vainly for a return of 
the happiness she, by her own act, had renounced ; 
for with all her soul she loved him, with that 
great store of love hidden away all the years of 
her woman’s life — loved him, so that the struggle 
to bid him leave her bad been almost too hard — 
the battle almost too fierce for her to win the vic- 
tory. And this was the reward of her self-sacrifice. 
Yet even when she heard he was lost to her for 
ever, she bowed her, head in thankfulness because, 
in all her gloomy afflicted life, she had known 
one happy hour ! 0 God, who from the height of 
heaven lookest down upon Thy sinning, suffering 
creation, with how many years of misery must 
we pay for the gne hour of joy ! How many 
lives arc there like this, unknown, unnoticed, 
crushed in the world’s turmoil — ruined, dark 
exi.stences ! 

Yet to Ivy, existence was not ruined, only dark. 
She never blamed him. He was right ; he had 
only obeyed her. She went on her way amongst 
her poor and her home-duties just the same, never 
pausing to wail over her sorrows or to murmur at 
n(*r lot ; and no one but he who spoke them ever 
knew the words whi.spered in the light of the 
Christmas stars to the music of the Chrislmaa 
bells. 


Lewis Hogarth was not altogether happy, though 
he liad a kind of liking for his young wife ; but 
that Christmas Day, as liis yacht, delayed by con- 
trary winds, sighted the murky English shores, he 
could not conquer a strange regret for the year 
that was gone, for the deep clear eyes which had 
looked up to him so tenderly, for the hopeless love 
lie liad taught to one weary enough already with 
the trial of her life ! 

The day closed in. Ivy sat by the fire dreaming 
idly ; the night fell ; the children’s Christmas-tree 
blossomed and faded, and she was left alone to 
wait for the hells. A servant came in with a 
message — a child at one of the fishermen’s cottagea 
was ill ; the doctor was away. What should they 
do? She went to the window, opened it, and 
looked out. The rain was over, though the wind 
still blew roughly, extinguishing the lights, and 
tossing her hair in its wild, unholy glee. She 
longed for .some movement, some change from her 
own dreary thoughts. ‘I will go with you,’ she 
said to the boy who had brought the message. 

It was scarcely five minutes’ walk from the gate; 
aud her errand over, the child sleeping quietly, 
she set off home, followed by the mother’s blessings, 
aud escorted by the boy, who insisted on accom- 
panying her. Suddenly, as they pa.ssed along the 
beach, it seemed to her as though some other voice 


tlain the wind’s soimded ever the heaving waters, 
above the roar of the surf. She stopped. ‘ Did 
you hear a shout ? * she asked the boy, who stood 
and listened. Three times that vague sound was 
repeated ; then Ivy hurried forward round a point 
of cliff which, jutting out, obstructed her farther 
view. Agun it came, that voice, whatever it 
might be. On she hastened, as fast as her feeble 
strength would allow, past the point, though 
there was scarcely footwajr between the chalk I 
wall and the dashing surt. ‘ Do you not sec,’ 
she said breathlessly, ‘ out there by the Lion 
Bock'/’ 

The boy strained his.eyes in the uncertain light ; 
and dimly, within almost a stone’s throw of the 
shore, could be seen, through the clouds of foam 
flying over her, some vessel in distress. 

‘ Give me the lantern,’ said Ivy hurriedly ; * and 
run back ; tell some of the men to come here, and 
some to get the boat— only go quickly.’ 

There was no need to urge speed ; the boy, sailor- 
bom, knew all the danger ; and Ivy, alone upon 
that terrible beach, lifted the little light on high, 
to shew to those in peril that some one at least 
was watching them, that sooner or later help must 
come. The coast was an easy one ; it was deep 
water everywhere till close in-shore, with the one 
exception of that reef of rocks called the Lion, 
almost hidden by the high tide, upon which the 
small vessel, owing to the violynce of the wind 
and perhaps the insufficiency of her crew, had 
been driven. 

On the deck of the little craft all was helpless 
confusion. The men, irritated by not reaching 
their homes by Christmas-time, as promised, had 
grown sulky and rebellious, and in the darkness 
of the night and the strength of the wind, had 
through their carelessness brought themselves 
into this peril. Two of them had been washed 
overboard into the seething waves; the other 
three remaining held on grimly to the ropes, 
occasionally giving those cries for help which 
bad startled Ivy on her homeward way. And 
beside .the ruined mast, with one arm clasped 
about a drooping figure clinging to him, stood 
Lewis Hogarth. Only that morning he had found 
fault with Fate; and now his p:r.st life seemed 
fraught with every charm as Death was menacing 
near. There, in those awful moments, his one 
thought was of life — life for himself and the girl 
beside him, the wife intrusted to his keeping, wIk) 
in that short space of time he had learned to love 
with an intensity that had seemed impossible but 
a few hours before. 

Suddenly another shout from the seamen : ‘ A 
light!’ There, upon the shore, so near to them, 
ehining like a star — a light! They wei’o seen. 
Surely help would come. 

‘ Courage, dear ! ’ he whispered ; ‘ it will soon be 
over now.’ 

Over it must be ; but for life — or death ? 

A loud cheer from the beach, and over the dark 
waves sped a boat to the rescue — those on board 
the yacht eagerly watching as it bore up on its 
beneficent mission. With infinite difficulty and 
danger the rescuers drew near the rock^ and 
flnng a rope to those waiting in such agonised 
suspense; and then steadily, one by one they 
were hauled on board. 

On the beach the fishermen’s wives had gathered. 
And some blazing wood they had lighted cast 


a lurid glare over the ridgy surf; and farther 
flickered that little light which had first brought 
them the message of deliverance. This Lewis 
descried as he cowered in the stem, hia wife 
resting half-unconscious in. his arms, her bmida 
clasjied in prayer. 

The landing was the greatest danger, for the 
force of the surf was such that the boat might be 
dashed to pieces, swamped, or oyerturned nefore 
they could reach the beach. The tide had turned, 
and was on the ebb. At last». after breathless 
watching, now on the crest of a great heaving 
wave, now in the darkness of an abyss, from which 
it seemed they would never rise, they came near, 
and while a cloud of foam blinded the stalwart 
rowers and made the watch-fire seem dim and 
distant, the keel grated on the pebbles. 

The foremost men sprang into safety ; those on 
shore rushed down to drag the boat above the 
fury of the waves, which tried remorselessly to 
suck her back. 

‘ Go you, sir ! ’ an old sailor shouted to Lewis. 
‘Leave the lady to me. — You could not stand 
with her,’ he added as Lewis paused. ‘There’s 
110 time to be lost. Go ! ’ 

Lewis sprang towards the shore, losing his footing 
in the treacherous surf, and was finally helped to 
land by the friendly liands of the fisshermcn, who, 
followed by the women, had crowded down to the 
water’s edge. Then, as he stood tr5’ing to collect 
himself, to find words to thank them, a sudden 
mighty wave (hislied over the foremost of them, 
bearing all down before it, lifting the boat like a 
shell, carrying with it the old sailor, and dragging 
the lady from his arms — then tore hack witli a 
hollow, rasping sound, leaving the two powerless 
human beings lighting in the foam for life. 

The spectators stood paralysed. All was con- 
fusion. Then, a wild cry for strength went up 
to heaven, as the little light which liad burnt so 
clearly vanished into diukness, and Ivy rushed 
down to aid. She heard an answering shout from 
the fishermen as they followed ; but hours of 
horrible agony seemed to pass as .she struggled 
amid-st the waters, her hands clinging with des- 
]>erate force about the drou'ning lady, her eyes 
Idiuded by tlie spray, her feet seeking vainly some 
firm hold, till she was dashed upon the cruel 
stones, uikI all was b’ank ! The next wave, greedy 
to seize it.s victims, rolled up triumphantly, broke 
with a crash U7)on the shore, and rolled back dis- 
appointed. The fishermen had balked its fury. 

Gently they unchisped the poor bruised hands, 
which had never loosed their hold ; and Lewis 
clasped his wife once more, half-fainting, but living 
in his arms. 

As soon as possible ho left her for a moment, to 
inquire for her preserver, about whom the others 
Lad crowded. 

There were broken exclamations, sobbing from 
the women, and murmurs from the men, as he 
made his way through them. On the rough beach, 
the light falling on her tangled golden hair, 
lay Ivy, white and stiU. Lewis sprang forward, 
pushing aside the women, and raised hex in his 
arms. 

‘ How comes she here /’ he cried. ‘ How has she 
come by this ?’ 

* It was she who gave the alarm — who sent for 
the boat !’ answered a dozen voices. ‘ She rushed 
into the surf ! It was she who saved your lady ! 
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She |8 Badly Burt, poor Miss Ivy,' they cried 
angrily, as they pressed around their darling. 

‘6od bless her, and spare berT one old man 
murmured. 

She was an angel already ! ’ a woman’s voice 
miswered ; and Lewis, unheeding, knelt there in 
silent misery. Ivy dead ! — ^for him— for him who 
had acted by her so cruelly, who had won her 
love, and throwxr it aside as some worthless 
thing ! , 

Suddenly, bome'upon the wind, came the sound j 
of the midnight bells, and with them life returned 
for an instant, as though the spirit were loath to 
leave so pure a shrine. Once more those sweet 
eyes were fixed upon him. ‘Lewis!’ she whispered, 
so low that only he could hear — ‘ the bells ! It 
is Christmas Day departing ’ 

For the second time, while those chimes pealed 
gaily, he held her in his arms ; only now she 
rested there passively with a smile upon her lips. 
She did not bid him go. Ended now for ever 
were sorrow, and life, and love ! 

A NOBLE SAILOR. 

A Perusal of the Journal of Commodore Good- 
enough during his last Command as Officer on the 
Australian Station (London : H. S. King & Co.), 
has given us much pleasure. Written in a plain 
and simple style, the book is nevertheless deeply 
interesting, abounding in graphic descriptions of 
foreign lands, and replete witn sound and useful 
information. Regarded merely in the light of a 
pleasant book of travels, it cannot fail to be a 
favourite ; but as a memoir of one of England’s 
noblest sons, it acquires a double interest. 

Janies Graham Goodenough was born December 
3, 1830, at Stoke Hall, near Guildford, Surrey, and 
was son of Dr Goo 1 nough, tlic Dean of Wells. 
From childh<^c)d ho gave evidences of great mental 
ability, his implicit obedience and high sense of 
honour making him a general favouriie with his 
instructors. The bent of his inclinations seems to 
have been directed from the very first to the sea, 
and at the early age of fourteen he entered the 
royal navy, through the influence of his god-father 
Sir James Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
In July 1831 lie passed his examination, and 
obtained a lieutenant’s commission on board the 
Coilingwood. During his subsequent career, his 
unhesitating submission to his superiors, his 
dauntless bravery, and gentle yet firm powers of 
discipline, won him the admiration and esteem of 
all ; and so high w'as the consideration in which 
he was held, that promotion rapidly followed, and 
the year 1858 found him in command of the 
Calcutta, gazetted for active service in China. His 
letters arid those of his fellow'-oflicers give an 
intere.sting account of the taking of Canton and 
the Taku forts, where his gallant bearing won him 
the golden opinions of aU. One of his companions 
speaks of his conduct in these terms : * I am sure 
that those who served under him, whilst feeling 
pride at having been associated with such an 
officer, can have no better ambition than that they 
may in some degree resemble him.’ 

The following account of a banquet given at 
Nagasaki, in the governor’s house, is interesting 
from the insight it gives one into Japanese manners 
and customs. ‘ Yesterday I went with the Admiral 
to call on the governor, and dined there. We 


Ivy,’ they cried 


angrily, as they pressed around their darling. 

‘God bless her, and spare berl’ one old man 


were placed on chairs on one side of a room, 
the governor and his suite seated on sofas opposite 
to us. . . . Servants brought cup of tea, then trays 
of sweetmeats, at which we nibbled. After cups 
of water to remove the taste, came very hq.ndftoT n e 
Japanese trays with a broth of fowl and vermi- 
celli, broiled pieces of fresh pork, Mts of fish on 
separate japanned platters, and a shallow ted cup 
of salt — ^very nasty. After pecking at those, came 
another tray with hard-boiled eggs, a cup full of 
capital lobster salad, and lobster floating about 
with tough mushrooms. Everything is delight- 
fully clean after Chinese dirt Just now all the 
party who were yesterday at the governor’s were 
presented witb their plates of sweetmeats from 
yesterday’s dinner, nicely tied up with tinsel 
thread.’ 

On the return of the Calcutta to England, 
Captain Goodenough filled successively several 
trustworthy and honourable posts ; and in May 
1864 he was sent to North America to survey the 
country (then in a very disturbed state), and to 
obtain what information he could regarding the 
ship and guns then in use. Several short voyages 
to Malta, Genoa, Barcelona, &c, then followed in 
quick succession, until the year 1870, when the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out, and Goodenough, 
ever first and foremost in works of mercy, offered 
his services in distributing the supplies of food 
that bad been provided by the English nation. 
Of the assistance which be renderetb the super- 
intendent of the work, Mr Bullock Hall, gives the 
following account : ‘ In the dreariest period of the 
gloomiest of Novembers, when autumnal rains 
were giving place to snow, sleet, and frozen winter 
fogs, and we, whose business it was to convey food 
and clothing over the slippery and almost impass- 
able roads to the destitute in the villages about 
Sedan, were almost in despair at the task we had 
undertaken, and were sorely in sore need of 
encouragement, there came, in answer to our 
appeal, a man, the very sight of whom communi- 
cated new life to us. Here was a man, the very 
model of an Englishman, with unbounded energy, 
and combining extreme gentleness with an iron 
sense of duty, and with a genius for communi- 
cating the love of order and regularity which 
characterised him — here was this man come to 
place himself meekly under orders, and to go 
plodding day after day through snow' and slush.’ 

Of the life during the war. Commander Good- 
enough’s letters give an interesting and graphic 
account of many scenes and episodes, such as 
the following : ‘ In the village of St Menges 
we met a French lady, w’ho had come in search 
of the body of her husband, who had fallen 
in one of the charges at the head of his regi- 
ment. She knew what kind of w'ound he had 
received, and in the village it was remembered 
that an. officer of high rank wounded in that 
manner had been buried on the heights above 
Floing. Accompanied by the rnaire, she had the 
grave, containing forty bodies, opened. The body 
was found, and easily recognised by the peculiar 
I wound and the white moustache. The poor 
I marquise wanted to embrace the body, hut was 
held back by the kind-hearted maire, and it was 
immediately buried in the churchyard in a place 
! which she chose.’ 

Though there is much that we could dwdl 
upon in connection with the earlier years of 
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Captain Gooden6ugh’s life, we will rather devote 
ourselves to the period to which the Journal 
mainly refers, namely the subsequent voyage to 
Australia dating from 1873—1875, when our 
author was promoted to the rank of Commodore, 
and appointed to the command of H.M.S. P«ari. 
From the hour of his arrival at the antipodes, 
Commodore Goodcnough busied himself in a 
thorough investigation of Australia, New Zealand, 
and the South Sea Islands, ascertaining the relative 
dispositions and feelings of the whites and natives, 
ana making hiuiself thoroughly acquainted with 1 
the state of the country. His labours have thus 
been described by an eye-witness : ‘ He threw all 
his energies, and they were great, both physical 
and mental, into the work at Fiji. He would take 
nothing for granted ; personal inquiries and inspec- 
tion guided him. He went from place to place, 
seeing first one chief and then another, ascertain- 
ing the capabilities of the country, all the time 
with such a genial bearing, such courtesy and 
kindness to all, that all alike honoured, trusted, 
and loved him.’ 

Especially active in bringing about the annexa- 
tion of Fiji to Great Britain, his efforts were 
rewarded in March 1874, when the reigning 
chiefs made an ofi’er of cession to the British 
crown. On his arrival at Fiji, the Commodore 
received a visit from his sable majesty, Floa- 
comban, king of Fiji, whom he describes as ‘ a 
dignified and well-mannered man,’ and whose 
good-will he gained by an offering of choice 
cigars. At Tonga the Pearl met with a warm 
reception ; and when the Commodore ordered the 
hand to play for the natives’ amusement, their 
enthusiasm rose to such a pitch that they insisted 
upon loading their distinguished guests with yams, 
fowls, and a turtle of Brobdingnagian dimensions, 
W'cighing upw'ards of four hundred and fifty 
pounds ; after which, a‘ Fij ian war-dance, accom- 
panied by tremendous waving of clubs and frantic 
gestures, broke up this unique ‘soiree’ in the South 
Seas. 

At Montague Island, New Hebrides, our author 

{ )assed a short time, and found the natives hope- 
essly addicted to cannibalism. There he endea- 
voured by the aid of an interpreter to rouse their 
better feelings, but the attempt was decidedly 
a failure. So, as our author says, ‘ There was no 
help for it but to say in a fatuous way, that man- 
eating was a bad thing, and to go away and look 
at the surroundings. There were three old skulls 
and fourteen lower human jaws near the end of the 
hut, A quantity of bones of turtle and pigs and 
fish hung from long strings in the hut, and pigs’ 
jaw's from the fences. I never saw a more curious 
and picturesque place, or one with so decided a 
flavour of heathendom. . . . The original dress of 
these people seems to be a broad belt of matting 
round the- waist, while many have bamboo combs 
in their hair. They all paint the face red and 
i black, and have for ornament round the neck a 
I pearl shell, a plate atop of Holloway’s Ointment 
I pot, a tin cover. As a rule, the men and women 
I are very ugly. One dirty grotesque-looking wretch 
I came near us with a nose like one of the hideous 
i Chinese lapdogs.’ Our author also describes the 
idols in this place as very curious, consisting of 
a head, nose, and mouth,* gigantic, and with little 
anas protruding. They oie coloured red and white 
with amotto and lime, eyes in concentric circles. 


Commodore Qoodenough was very desirous to 
visit the island of Santa Cruz (the scene of 
Bishop Patteson’s death), but was dissuaded from 
doing so, owing to the treacherous character of 
the natives. However, he eventually resolved 
upon carrying out the plan, and on August 12, 
1876, he lauded at Port Carlyle. The natives 
at first appeared friendly; but on a second visit 
their behaviour was so suspicious that the Com- 
modore became alarmed, apd ordered his men 
to the boats. In a letter, the IskSt he ever wrote, 
he describes the scene. ‘1 saw the native to 
the left fitting an arrow to a string ; and in an 
instant, just as 1 was thinking it must be a sham 
menace, thud came the arrow into my left side, 
h shouted “ To the boats ! ” pulled the arrow out, 
and leaped down the beach, hearing a flight of 
arrows whiz past me. On reaching the boats the 
surgeon came at once and dressed the wound, 
burning it well with caustic.’ Five days after, he 
adds : ‘ I am exceedingly well ; my only trouble is 
a pain in my back, which prevents me sleeping. 
I don’t feel’ Hero the writing was inter- 

rupted, and not again resumed, as the Commo- 
dore shewed the first signs of fatal illness a few 
hours after these words were penned. 

The wound was not at first supposed to be mortal, 
hut in a few days symptoms of tetanus set in, and 
j all hope was reliinjuisued. The good Commodore 
I received the intelligence of his dangerous state 
i with the perfect culm of a man wiiose whole 
i life had been one long preparation for death. He 
I caused himself to be carried on deck, and while 
j his men gathered round him in speechless grief, 

I he spoke to them lovingly and tenderly, and 
j besought them to follow in his footsteps. 'J'Jie 
I next day he passed away to his rest, so peacefully 
that the exact moment of his departure could not 
be ascertained. 

So perished a man whom England could but ill 
spare. Po.ssessed of talents of the highest order, 
yet mode.st and unassuming ; a strict disciplinarian, 
yet so beloved by liis men that a single word or 
look was sufficient to enforce obedience.; combin- 
ing the energy of a man with the large-hearted 
sympathy of a woman and the pure sim|.)licity of 
! a' little child, Comm<jd.ore Goodenoiigh was a 
rare specimen of a noble sailor and Christiau 
gentleruan. 

A CHRISTMAS ROSE. 

It is Christmas Day. 

‘ Glorious Christmas ! Everything is radiant to 
welcome you, from that tiny robin’s throat to tbo 
I vast sheet of snow that mantles the earth,’ This 
i grandiloquent speech proceeds from a young person, 
j who is in that state of full content, which must 
: overflow somehow on something, quite independ- 
: ently of any response. That young person is 
I myself ; and I am leaning as far as possible out of 
I the large bay-window in our diniug-rooin, during 
j the few moments that remain before our guests 
I will descend to breakfast, I should like nothing 
j better than a race round the grounds, and dare not 
I trust myself outside the door, lest the temptation 
I should be too much for me. My feelings find 
i some small vent, however, in the speech just made, 
j which, to luy astonishment, is answered by a strong 
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arm pulling ir-e backwards, to receive a Christmas 
greeting from its owner, who proves to be my only 
brother Clr rlie. 

‘And a v.ertain child’s eyes have lately con- 
tributed naore than their share of the “ radiant ” 
quality,’ he remarks with provoking scrutiny of 
my face. 

‘Not at all,’ I dissent, with a sudden anxiety for 
Tim’s (my collie’ti) head, which is hanging peace- 
fully over the arm-chair on which he reposes. ‘ Is 
jiot every one happ/'i’ I continue, as though in 
vindication of some offence. 

‘Oh, every one of course’— with an odd smile — 

‘ from the over-fed robin to the over-fed bollock,’ 
is the unsatisfactory answer. 

The timely entrance of several people puts an 
end to our chatter. 

Let me now introduce my mother, who heads 
the table I verily believe as graciously as woman i 
ever did. But I will not dwell upon virtues, 
wliose enumeration would only be found tedious, 
being content to let others discover them. I will 
only say she has a kind word for all, and is 
thoroughly in harmony with the day and season. 
Charlie is so like her, that one description would 
almost suffice for the two. He is fair and tall, 
with a presence too friendly to be strictly com- 
manding. She is fair and tall, with a presence too 
sweet to he commanding. The same frank blue 
eyes mark both faces. Now a word for the last 
and least reruiiining member of the fomily. I need 
not say I am a girl ; but am bound to say that 
in appearance, alas ! I am behind the others. I 
certainly possess a shade of my mother’s bright 
hair mixed with my more ordinary brown ; eyes 
to match ; and the rest is perversely defiant of | 
rule. 

Breakfast is over, and all — about twenty in 
number — go their f irate ways, or the way some 
one else chooses Iticm to go. I am preparing for 
the * round ' I before denied myself, when — 
‘Hadn’t you better come with me, Ethel, for a 
grand turn ?’ a voice calls out. ‘It will do you 
a world of good.’ The voice belongs to Herbert 
Leice.ster, whose father was an old friend of my 
mother ; consequently the son, though not of 
many months’ acquaintance, has soon managed 
to e.stablish a very' friendly footing amongst us, 
jn’fsuming somewhat, with masculine assurance, 
on l)ygono times, 

I hesitate a minute — only one, however — and 
then consent. The desired circuit gives place to 
a ramble with a pleasant companion. We have a 
Jong draught of the fine clear air, and return home 
I'eeling equal to anything — luncheon included. 
On our way back we pass through the conserva- 
tory. It is really a charming contrast to the out- 
side world. I stand still and wonder, as I com- 
pare them, lie makes towards a noble bush of 
Gluirc de Dijon roses, selects one, adds a fairy spray 
of ‘ maiden-hair,’ and presents it to me. 

‘ Not yours to give, sir,’ I say, laughing, but 
lioMing out my hand for it all the same, 

‘ ’Tis no matter to mo whose it he replies, 
with admirable carelessness, ‘so that it will be 
yours. I should like to see it in your dress to- 
night.’ 

‘ Very well,’ I agree, accepting it , ‘ though as a 
rule, I do not encourage theft,' 

‘ Perhaps you will— some day,’ he remarks, with 
amused significance. 


I may here mention that we are to have a hall 
to-night — a real ball, not a scanty collection of 
relatives and family friends. We 'hope to gather 
about two hundred people together, and allowing 
for a third of them being agreeable, may surely, 
without over-confidence, expect some pleasure. 

Almost before I know it, the day has stolen 
away ; and we are all consigned to our various 
processes of dressing. . This is my first ball ; there- 
fore of course I am attired in the orthodox white ; 
and, with pearls on my throat and hair, am not 
altogether displeased — ^forgive me I — ^with the 
result. As I enter the ballroom, I am amused 
to see a pert sprig of mistletoe peeping forth and 
twinkling triumphantly from the centre of a 
succession of festoons, which decorate the walls. 
This was evidently our butler’s finishing and 
surreptitious touch, he having inquired if any of 
that forward parasite should be introduced, and 
received a negative reply. 

‘ Might not Miss Ethel like to see some 7 ’ he 
had persisted, with the proverbial obstinacy of 
time-honoured service. 

‘I think not,’ my mother repeated, with a 
certain old-fashioned sense of propriety awakened 
at the mere question. However, there it is ; and 
none but the holly-berries seem to blush for it. 
I also make another observation, which is, that 
Herbert Leicester is talking to Charlie a few 

J iaccs off, and I atn not a little disgusted at seeing 
lis back — ^necessarily, I admit — towards myselfi 
As I am so thinking, Captain Brand, who is stand- 
ing at the door, speaks to me. He is a gentle- 
man of about thirty, tall, refined, and somewhat 
insipid of looks, but who nevertheless sets no 
small value on the same, ‘ May I have the plea- 
sure of the first waltz, Miss Coleson 7 ’ 

I repress an inclination to have one more look 
in Mr Leicester’s direction, and assent with, I fear, 
an ill grace. As we start together, I notice him 
turn round and watch us ; accordingly, I avert 
my eyes ; for I feel unreasonably vexed at this 
beginiiing of the night I have pictured so differ- 
ently. The music is good, the men doing their 
best ; the floor is good — a long straight length of 
polished oak -and rny partner’s step is undoubt- 
edly good; yet I can see goodness in nothing until 
— we stop, and Herbert hurriedly crosses the 
room to mo. However, I am determined to be 
chary of shewing my content to one wlio was, I 
consider, backward in promoting it ; therefore, to 
his I’equest for the next dunce 1 give as simple a 
‘ Yes ’ as was ever uttered by country maid. 

But he is not slow to take possession of me, and 
commences at once : ‘ How unkind of you, Ethel, 
to escape me like that ! 1 had only that moment 

been called away by your brother.’ 

‘ What does it matter 7 ’ I say, regaining my 
temper very quickly. ‘There is all the evening 
before us.’ This is no sooner said than regretted. 
But what can be expected of such an utter novice 
as 1 7 

He sees no harm in it, however, but looks down 
on me with more pleasure in his eyes than I have 
ever seen there before. ‘Yes,’ he answers slowly. 
‘ Will you give me as many dances as you can, 

‘ 0 yes ; ’ laughing off ray fit of discomfort as best 
I can. ‘ I have heard you are a good dancer, 
yo\i know ! ’ — of which modification 1 am justly 
proud. 
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smiles rather 


critnly, 

oioitabli 


relents 


noticing his rose comfoitaoly ensconced in my 
dress. *Let tm b^in,’ ho says; and for the 
second time I start, but with this difference — I 
can now see the perfection of everything. 

The exquisite melodies of the waltz — Wald- 
teufel’s Mon MStfe — seem to adai>t themselves ex- 
actly to this new sensation of enjoyment. How 
thankful do I now feel for my formerly much 
demised and abused dancing lessons Herbert 
and I are waltzing — not either skipping or lurch- 
ing, thank goodness. It is over, and he offers his 
arm for the after-promenade. We stroll into a 
aideroora ; such crowds are moving towards the 
conservatory, 

‘Did you like the waltz ?’ he asks, with a swift 
glance of inquiry. 

As he speaks, I catch sight of my face in a 
mirror, and am startled at the look of exuberant 
happiness thereon. ‘ Very much,' I admit, endea- 
vouring to control both features and voice. ‘You 
must remember this is my first ball.’ 

‘ Yes ; and Wliat did you think of your- 

self in the glass just now ? ’ 

‘What did I think?’ I repeat, after my first 
surprise. ‘ That — that ’ 

‘That you were looking rather pretty, on the 
whole ?’ he suggests, with a quiet touch of humour 
in the tone. 

‘I thought nothing of the kind' — ^with quick 
indignation. 

‘Did you not? I did.’ 

I have not yet attempted to describe this 
Herbert Leicester. I say ‘ attempt,’ because I must 
certainly fail. However, mark tlie following : He 
is tall and imposing ; pale delicate features, con- 
trasting strikingly with so manly a build. His 
eyes are deep gray, constantly changing ; that is 
their charm, for they look out of a face which 
might, but for them, be too grave. His hair is 
wavy and brown. My Avords can say no more. 
They cannot reach the myriad subtleties of expres- 
sion and gesture, the language of body and soul ! 
This Lost, by the way, is, I need hardly add, put 
in force with his late compliment. 

As we return to the ballroom, our attention is 
fixed involuntarily upon the hapless row of ‘ wall- 
flowers.’ To-night, they are few in number ; we 
having purposely invited only the necessary inevi- 
table ones. 

Herbert lowers his head as he whisi)er3 : ‘ It is 
too cruel to have ranged their seats beneath the 
grapes ’ — ^with an expressive glance at the mistle- 
toe. 

I resist a strong temptaijion to laugh at his 
irreverence, while we pass on. 

He Avrites down his name in my programme 
for as many more dances as he chooses, and then 
I am taken away by another partner ; after which 
I busy myself in striving to atone for past neglect 
of intrcKluctions. It is wonderful how wary the 
gentlemen are in this respect. I am convinced 
that they nearly all imagine themselves far too 
perfect to be paired off with any but the loveliest 
of angels. But I have no mind to humour this 
delusion, and find that the best method pf treat- 
ing the most fastidious is to present them unex- 
pectedly. Catch them up, carry them along ere | 
they can resist, make the introduction off-hand j 
and rapidly — and presto ! the thing ’s done. The ! 
hoars fly Avith •wondrous speed, and it is now | 


'supper-time. At this period I espy Captain Brand 
looking about vaguely, Avith ah apparent lack of 
‘work to do;’ and straightway I make for him, 
Avith the view of a final discharge of duty before 
the next dance, which is Herbert’s. He greets 
me at once with a proposal to go in to supper 
with him. I am taken by surprise, but manage 
to rally. 

‘ 0 no 1 I couldn’t think of it yet. I must see 
after some of the strangers fi:Mt.' 

‘ But,’ he persists, ‘ let us be last then. You 
cannot refuse that ? ’ 

He is quite right. I cannot ; being scanty of 
resource, though most unwilling. (There certainly 
seems an unkind fatality in the arrangements to- 
night.) I assent ; and shortly after, Mr Leicester 
claims his waltz. At its close —‘You will have 
supper Avith me ?* he says Avith a glad confidence, 
which somehow involves a foregone conclusion 
rather than a request. 

In genuine disappointment I am obliged very 
lag^rdly to refuse. ‘ I am engaged,’ I reply. 

‘ May I ask to whom I ’ 

* Captain Brand.’ 

‘ Oh ! I beg your pardon.’ 

I look up at him, being puzzled at the impa- 
tience of his'manner ; and — ^inexperienced as I am 
—read something which makes my heart throb 
quickly. He is evidently annoyed. Why am I 
not sorry ? Surely this contrary feeling must be 
quite wrong and most reprehensible. lie appears 
to hesitate, makes some excuse, and leaves me. 

A little later, Captain Brand and I follow the 
: crowd. We succeed in finding two seats, Avhich 
i are near the door ; and I soon discover that the 
j waiters fin passing would umloubtodly brush off 
' any rashly fixed head-dress or other insecure 
I appendage, which sufficiently accounts for the 
' vacancy. Captain Brand having helped me, with 
j solemn deference, to chicken and champagne, 

I prepares to Avatch me attack them, his expression 
! mcaiiAvhile assuming tlie character of solicitous 
Arigil.ince. 

‘ Don’t trouble any further on my account,’ I 
remark, smiling ; ‘and if you aauII now treat your- 
self equally well, I am sure we shall not do 
badly.’ 

He lifts his eye-glass in slight surprise ; but 
obviously it does not enable him to pcrceiA^e my 
object more clearly. ‘ Oh, er — tlianks very much ; 

; but I will take mine later.’ 

I Thereupon, I .submit to fete, though feeling 
rather in the position of a caged animal— ray 
appetite regulated by my keeper. I fancy too ho 
is afraid of disturbing my operations by con- 
versation, 80 we remain Bomej few* minutes in 
[ silence. 

Presently : ‘ Do you not feel the draught, Miss 
j Coleson?’ 

‘ No ; thank you — not the least,’ 

■ ‘ I wish you did, because I could then shut the 

j door for you,’ 

• I chance to meet Charlie’s ejjre at this climax, 

! and it is too much for me. I rise Avith somewhat 
: precipitate haste, and happily confront the last 
I batch of ladies for supper. They have brought 
i themselves down — fie on the gallantry of English- 
men ! — ^liaAung waited till the last with, I fear, 
some of the ‘ sicknos-s ’ of * hope deferred.’ I assign 
my place to one, and am about to depute Captain 
Brand to attend upon them, when he, anticipating 
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my intention, suddenly offers his arm to conduct 
mo bock to t he ballroom. By this time my mirth 
has evaporaiad and we leave together. When 
outside, 1 appeal to his Christian charity, and he 
promises to retnru to the uncavoliercd damsels if 
I will give him half this waltz. I consent ; but 
happen at the same instant to glance at my poor 
rose, which is hanging its lovely head in death. 
You may think ,me wildly superstitious ; but I 
am seized with an imperative desire to save it as 
far as possible. • All thought of the charity I 
advocated is blotted out by this one idea. 

‘ Yes ; I will give you the waltz,’ I say hurriedly, 
scarcely heeding his pleased surprise; ‘but’ — 
scanning an imaginary rent — *I must first run up 
and have my dress repaired.’ What can I do with 
him meanwhile ? A thought strikes me. ‘ I shall 
want a new flower,* pointing to mine; ‘will you 
get me one in the conservatory ? I will come for 
it directly.’ 

Up-staira I place my treasure carefully in water, 
and leave it with a foolish farewell. According to 
agreement, I then join Captain Brand, who is in 
the act of gathering a crimson camellia. Its 
robust colour almost jars after the withered fair- 
ness of its predecessor. However, I cannot but 
accept it ; and am not more reconciled upon 
seeing Herbert rapidly approaching us. 

‘ 1 have been looking lor you in the ballroom, 
Miss Coleson,' he afiirms, his gaze full of dis- 
pleasure upon the innocent cause thereof — the 
bright substitute. ‘ The next dance is ours, I 
believe ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ 1 answer ; and he goes. 

‘Whicdi does not account for his hunting you 
up during this,’ adds my companion, who in his 
turn is apparently out of humour. 

But my attention is with Herbert, and I do not 
answer. 1 notice T it he hesitates, for the second 
time tliis evening, when a few yards from u.s, 
turns back, and — ‘Am I to look for you — here ?’ 
lu! iiKinires. 

‘No,’ I reply quickly, ‘in the dancing-room. 
— Are W'e not to try this waltz ? ’ 1 continue, 
addressing the other. 

At the end of it, seeing Mr Leicester stand 
apart, I order our steps in his direction, and am 
duly resigned to him. ‘ Thank you so much,’ 
Tuunanr.'t the gallant officer; ‘that was a bright 
star in my evening ! ’ 

I smile, but mentally note that it will he the 
last, so far as I am concerned. 

Somehow this waltz with Herbert lacks the 
pleasure of our first. I am half afraid, and wholly 
repentant of ray former triumphant levity of spirit. 
Is he really offended ? And if so, what can 1 do ? 
Alas ! it would be quite impossible and utterly 
absurd to express contrition for a doubtful ofience 
to one who had never sought it ; therefore, wrongly 
or rightly, I am silent. When at last it is all over, i 
I go In a strange tumult to my room. Everything j 
seems still, except my own heart. I lift the rose 
impatiently to my lips. ‘ Does he love me ? ’ I 
plead of it over and over again, as though the 
senseless leaves could tell. I lay it at length 
reverently in a book, and go to bed, to toss rest- 
lessly about and then to dream. Love ! Is it fair 
to banisb Peace at one’s first ball ? 

The next day several of our guests are obliged 
to leave us, amongst them Herbert Leicester. To 


all appearances, we are on as good terms as ever • 
but there is a difference, although one only known 
to ourselves. The evening about which I 
thought and planned so much, has left a dissatis- 
fied morrow, and I find myself concluding with 
the air of a second Solomon: ‘Well, I suppose 
“ all is vanity ” — “ vexation ” at anyrate ! ’ 

It is time for Herbert to start, and I meet biwi 
coming down-stairs. He motions me into a side- 
room. ‘I suppose you will forget all about me, 
Ethel, quite comfortably ? ’ 

‘Indeed, I shall not,’ I assert regaining my 
courage. ‘I hope we shall soon see you here 
again,’ 

‘You may be sure I shall come when possible,’ 
he answers with a pleased smile. 

‘Luggage all down!’ shouts a voice firom 
below. 

‘ Here ’s the rest of it,’ cries Herbert in return, 
shewing himself, after a hurried good-bye. Ana 
so he goes, and my pleasure with him. 

Nearly a whole year has passed, and we are 
again preparing for Christmas. Invitations are 
accordingly finding their various ways about. 
Need I say that one of them is addressed to 
‘Herbert Leicester, Esq. ?’ I have posted it my- 
self, though with little hope, fearing that he may 
be from home. Captain Brand will not bo of our 
number this time, because — I may as weU say so 
at once — be and I have ‘ understood’ each other ; 
and the understanding to him was not satisfactory. 
Let me drop the subject henceforth. 

A couple of days crawl by ; and then, on tire 
breakfast table, I see a letter to my mother, 
from Herbert. Without a thought, I seize it and 
master the contents. The result is a quite uncon- 
scious repetition of my first words in last year’s 
‘grandiloquent speech.’ ‘Glorious Christmas!’ I 
exclaim, ‘ you have brought him back ; ’ and with 
heedless velocity, I rush up-stairs to find the note’s 
legal recipient. She kisses me, and strokes my 
hair fondly as she questions : ‘ When will you 
learn, my darling, to build less joyously on the 
future 1 ’ 

‘Never, I hope; for it always outshines the 
present ! ’ 

‘Pray God the present may one day be the 
best ! ’ Her wish, in its sweet prayer, enters deeply 
into my heart, and brings witli it a calmer 
happiness. 

To-day has not time to crawl. I beliove it 
actually skips past, so much must be done and 
I arranged before its successor. The night alone Is 
long ; but morning comes at length. * Let me 
sec ! He will be here at 6.5,’ I announce to 
myself, my brows deep bent over the intricacies 
ol BmiMiaw. Nine whole hours and a quarter to 
pass ! However, other guests claim my attention ; 
and the house begins already to look tolerably 
well filled. At half-past five, the butler ‘ wishes 
to speak’ to me. ‘If you please, Miss, 
Leicester is here ; and shall I shew him to his 
room now, or will you or your Ma see him fust ? 
I jest shewed him in your budv/ar. Miss, for the 
moment.’ 

‘ In my boudoir ?’ I repeat 
515 ‘ Yes, 'Miss ; there was people scattered about 
CTcrywhere else,’ he explains, without the slightest 
appearance of consciousness, though I feel certain 
there are grounds for such. 
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I znttst admit fItA iroom was not an un- 
l^al resort of Heiiiait^a, formerly. 0 for my 
mastery of BTadiiitiaiw.l All seems in confusion. 

I wait a minute to Steady my thoughts, and then : 

‘ I will go to him,’ I Kply. I need not have been 
so careful to ’collect’ myself ; for he has certainly 
not done the inane. As I open the door, he starts 
perceptibly and puts down a bookj much resem- 
pling my especial scrap-album. It is opened ; but 
the tmiant of the page is in hia hand. It is only 
— a dead rose. 

‘ I — I beg your pardon, Ethel,’ he begins ; * I 
must explain. I came here not in the best of 
tempers, vet determined to learn something for 
myself- 1 had received rumours of — of another 
man’s attention to yon, and your probable engage- 
jiient ; and now, by the merest chance, by taking 
up the first book near me in this room, 1 have 
come upon this ’ — holding up the rose. * Does it 
tell me the truth 1 Has it a right to contradict 
those rumours 1 ’ 

‘ I do not understand,’ I protest, feeling in truth 
much dazed, but alas for that moment’s veracity ! 
understanding very fairly. 

‘ Well, it was just this. I uuclasped your scrap- 
book, which opened very naturally’ — here he 
smiles — ‘on the bulkiest page. That disclosed 
the flower, which I looked upon with unreasoning 
disfavour, until it slipped, tnrough ray awkward- ! 
jaess, to the ground ; and I read beneath, the date 
of last Christmas Day. Is it mi/ gift, Ethel, or am 
I demented ? ’ 

‘It is yours,’ I confess, with my eyes on the 
^onnd, and becoming uncomfortably hot. 

‘Then you are mine!’ he adds, with swift 
conclusion, taking me deftly in his arms. ‘ Tell 
me that yourself, darling, though the rose ha.s 
said it for you.’ 

‘You know my answer, so well,' I whisper, 
hiding my face on his shoulder. 

‘But I want it in words— just one word. Do 
you love me, Ethel 1 ’ i 

‘Yes!’ I 

Reader ! can you wonder that I treasure above j 
the sw'eetest flower blooming, my faded Christmas | 
Rose ? i 


* AKOTHEU CORN-CRAKE ANECDOTE. 

From a gentleman in Monmouth we have the 
following interesting anecdote ; 

‘ In a field in front of this house which was 
mowed for hay during this summer, three corn- 
crakes’ nests were found. In one the young ones 
were able to run. After the mower-s had passed, 
the old bird returned, and although naturally 
most shy, shewed much courage in exposing 
lierself w^hile gathering her little ones in a 
swath. Towards evening, we noticed that she 
w'as on the move ; and my children and I watched 
her while she drew her little ones away, which 
she did thus : she ran swiftly across to the 
next swath and hid herself ; she then called, 
and the five little black objects ran across the 
open space as fast as possible. She repeated this 
movement from swath to swath until she had 
taken them into the next field, up some portion 
ol tliat, and into a third meadow to the safety to 
be found in standing gra^. It was as pretty an 
instance of maternal love and instinct as I have 
ever witnessed.’ 
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Cams on, chime on, ye merry Christmas brils, 

For well we love your dear familiar sound j 
Voices long silent in your music dwells ; 

Loved forms long vanished seem to cluster round. 
Their fond, true eyes refleoting heaven’s own light, 
They come, dear whispering spirits robed in white ! 

The lonely mother, by her cbililesf fire, 

At your sweet chiming lifts her drooping head, 
‘While through her bosom steals the fond desire 
To hold communion with her silent dead. 

She hears your mellow song, and longs to keep 
Her Christmas vigils where her treasures sleep. 

Tour magic voices guide the mourner’s feet 
To where the loved ones slumber side by side — 

^ Thou wert my first-bom ! 0 my love, my sweet ! * 
She fondly murmurs, while with loving pride 
Slie smooths a tiny cross, and bending low, 

Hecks it with holly and with mistletoe. 

* An ever joyous Christmas-tide be thine, 

My little darling with the golden hair ! 

There is no weeping where thy bright wings shine — 
No breaking hearts, no. tresses blanched with care, 
No weary counting of the long, long years, 

No Christmas garlands wet with mother.s’ tears. 

^ Gone, gone I and yet it seems but yesterday, 
tSinco, with dishevelled locks and cheeks aglow, 

We laughed together, aiul in idle play, 

Pelted each oilier with the drifting snow — 

Since la^t I caught thee in my fond embrace.’, 

And showered warm kisses on thy /ivinj face ! 

I * For tw'eniy years ibis little cross hatli stood, 

I Ki.vHed by the sun, and beatou l>y the rain, 
i “ 0 she was lovely, innocent, and goofl ! ” 

.For twenty years hath lieen the Hwcet refrain 
Chirped by the robins through the wintry b<Min% 
i^ighcd by tbo zephyrs through the summer llowers ! 
i 

* A wee bine dress, fruit stained, with liranibles torn, 

Crumided and lad’ ^1, in my chamber lies ; 

A little hood, that y‘i«is ago wa.^ worn 
To shade the glory of two iicep blue eyes ; 

Two tiny shoes, in anguish storeil away, 

Just as my darling left them — pkished witli clay/ 

And such a host of tender memories steal 

Through your sweet voices, 0 ye Christinas chimes, 
That her poor sorrowing heart begins to feel 
The loving rapture of the olden times. 

She dcfcks that tiny cross till nouglit is seen 
Save the tcar-hliuTod inscription, ‘ Mother’s Queen.’ 

‘ Not lost, hut gone before,’ she whispers low, 

For she has hung her last sweet garland now ! 

Low droops her head, and while her hot tears flow. 

An angel’s pinion passes o’er her brow. 

And a loved voice is singing in her ear : 

^ A happy Christmas to you, motlier dear ! ’ 

Fanny FoRRKaTKiu 
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PRANKS WITH THE MOUTH. 

The mouth is not to bo played pranks with, but 
it often is so. The heedless practice of patting 
Email articles in the mouth either for the purpose 
nl holding them for a few paoments, or for playing 
pome trick, has been frequently attended with 
very hciious consequences. Yet, the practice is 
common, especially among young women, who may 
be ‘•eon holding juns between their teeth while 
dressing. Medical attendants in hospitals have 
fre(|Ui'nt cau-.e to find fault with female patients 
of a humble r.auk for putting pins in their 
mouth vben they have occasion to remove any 
])aTt of their dress. From long and unchecked 
habits, they seem uiu. ^cipus of doing anything 
imjtroper, or v’liich might produce unpleasant 
re.snlts. 

Clnhlrcu of both sexes seem almost to have 
an iu'itinctive fancy to put plaj things in their 
mouth, and sometimes therefore give no cud of 
trouble to jiarcuts and nuises. Notwithstanding 
every precaution, distressing accidents occur, A 
few years ago, a fine boy, sou of a resjiectablc 
man m our neighbourhood, swal loved a small 
piece of bnass chain, with which he had been 
'musing bimself by putting it into his moutli. 
The bit of chain lodged in the stomach, and 
though medical aid was resorted to, the poor 
child languished and died. Only a few week-, 
ago, as mentioned in The Lancet, a young boy in 
Devonshire died from having allowed a small tm 
whistle to slip from bis mouth into the tr.schea, 
where it stuck, and bafiled attempts at removal. 
Death took place from inability to breathe. 

RemarKable instances are related of needles 
which hud been accidentally swallowed, finding 
their way, point foremost, through the sides of 
the stomach, and thence to the exterior surface 
of the body, where they are drawn out. It is all 
a chance, how'ever, that they make their escape in 
this harmless manner, and accordingly there is no 
excuse for women thoughtlessly, it may be per- 
versely, putting needles in their nouth. Those 
who do so run a great risk of perishing in con- 


siderable agony. Occasionally, female lunatics in 
their mad freaks unwittingly kill themselves by 
swallowing needles which they manage to secrete* 
A case has been mentioned to us of a most extra- 
ordinary degree of mad perversity. A female 
lunatic had such a morbid craving for swallowing 
small parcels of needles which from time to time 
she procured, that at length she destroyed herself. 
At a po.st-mortem examination, as many — ^if we mis- 
take not— as three hundred and ninety needles in a 
less or more state of corrosion were found lodged 
in various parts of her body'. In another case 
that has been recorded, the great French surgeon, 
Baron Dupuytren, extracted two hundred and 
fifty-four needles through the skin, to which they 
had found their way from the stomach. 

In the narrative of racinorahle ca.so.s connected 
with Guy's Hospital, there is a curious story of 
a sailor named Lhn Cummings, who, in a spirit 
of vulgar brag, and mostly when half-intoxicated, 
swallowed clasp-knives. In 1799 he had .seen a 
French juggler perform the trick of assumedly 
swallowing knives of that kind as a public enter- 
tainment. The feat was so cleverly performed, 
that the spectators — or at least some of them — 
* were unilor the belief that the knives vanished 
^ down the throat of the juggler, instead of being 
' put by sleight-of-hand in some part of his dress. 

I The sailor, in his simplicity, was one of the credu- 
lous sort ; and to astonish his messmates, he began 
to swallow clasp-knives. He at first swallowed 
only four, which, fortunately for him, were ex- 
pelled in the usual way, and no inconvenience 
ensued. He thought no more of knife-swallowing 
for six years. In March 1S05, when at Boston, 
United States, he was one day tempted, while 
I drinking with a party of sailors, to boast of his 
' former exploits, and was ready to repeat his per- 
I lormance. A small knife was produesd, which he 
instantly swallowed. In the course of that even- 
ing he swallowed five more. The next morning 
crowds of visitors came to see him ; and in the 
course of the day he was induced to swallow 
eight kuives more, making in all fourteen. 

‘He paid dearly for his frolic ; for he was seized 
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«)ith constant vomiting, and pain in the stomach. 
Taken to an hospital, he oy efficacious medical 
treatment, relieved, as he imagined, of all the 
hnives he had swallowed. But in this, he would 
appear to have been mistaken. Portions of knives 
undissolved remained in his stomach. The amount 
of relief, whatfever it was, did not cure the poor 
wretch of his foliy. When at Spithead in 
December 1805, and" somewhat tipsy, he resumed 
his boastfulness of being able to swallow knives, 
and to amuse the ship’s company, swallowed nine 
ddsp-knives, some of them of a large size. Again 
he became ill, and was in the hands of the ship’s 
Burgeon for several months, during which portions 
of knives were discharged. At length he was 
admitted as a patient at Guy’s Hospital in 1807, 
and again he came to the hospital in 1808. There 
he remained, sinking under his sufferings, until 
March 1809, when he died in a state of extreme 
emaciation. 

This extraordinary case is detailed in the *Medico- 
Cliirurgical Transactions,’ VoL XII. part i., to 
which we must refer for particulars unsuitable for 
our pages. At the post-mortem examination, as 
many as forty different articles, one of them a 
lieutenant’s uniform button, were found in the 
stomach of the deceased. The bone hafts of the 
knives were partially consumed by the action of 
the stomachic juices. Tfie edges of the knives 
were likewise similarly dissolved. Nature had 
evidently made immense efforts to nentralise 
and get rid of the indigestible substances. The 
account in the book is accompanied with an 
engraved picture of the forty articles — a weird 
assemblage of objects. Taking the case all in all, 
we should think that in the annals of stupidity 
and brag there is nothing at all to match it 
Among tragical pranks with the mouth, it is 
unique. 

An incident will be in general recollection con- 
nected with the late Mr Brunei, the eminent 
engineer, who planned the Thames Tunnel and 
the Great "Western Railway. One day while 
diverting a child wdth tricks of sleight-of-hand, 
by causing a half-sovereign to mysteriously dis- 
appear and reappear, a stunning disaster occurred. 
The trick consisted in adroitly concealing the coin 
in his mouth, and pretending to bring it out at his 
ear. All at once, before he was aware, and to his 
^smay, the half-sovereign slipped down into his 
gullet. He tried to cough it up, without effect. 
There it stuck. Every surgical device w'as tried to 
get hold of it without av'ail. It became evident , 
that if the coin could not be dislodged, fatal rc'sults i 
would ensue. It was a matter of lile and death, j 
In the dire dilemma into which he had needlessly | 
brought himself, Brunei’s presence of mind did : 
not desert him. He devised a wooden structure 
to which he could be strapped head dow’nwards, 
in the hope that the half-sovereign would fall out 
of his throat by the force of gravity. It was a 
painful experiment, but life was at slake. He 
was fixed to the machine head downmost, keeping 
his mouth open. To his inexpressible relief, the 
coin dronpeci from its lurking-place and rolled 
to the floor. The case is memorable* for the 
mechanical ingenuity displayed, and not less so 
as affording an admonition not to play pranks 
with the mouth— admonition, however, which 
we tear will be of little practical value. 

We have just read the following account of the 


death at Heidelberg of Mr Adolf Sander, who was 
formerly in large practice as a physician in Elber- 
feld and its neighbourhood. One morning in 1874 
while dressing he contrived in some way to get a 
shirt-bntton between his teeth. Unconsciously, 
while laughing, the button slipped into the back 
of his mouth, and thence into the larynx. All the 
exertions of his surgical friends to remove it were 
vain. It was ascertained that* it sank into the 
right lung, which soon becarpe irritated. Spitting 
of blood en-sued, and he was himself looking for- 
ward to his death as not very remote. He removed 
to a villa he had near Frankfort-on- the-Maine to 
pass his last days in quiet. Hero he was surprised 
by a violent fit of coughing, accompanied by 
spitting of blood, in a paroxysm of which the 
button was ejected. His health rapidly improved ; 
and in a couple of months, regarding himself os 
quite cured, he resumed his professional work, and 
endeavoured to gather up the threads of his former 
practice. But last year unmistakable symptoms 
manifested themselves that the lung had not fully 
recovered from the presence in its substance of a 
foreign body for several months. He spent the 
winter in the south of Europe, but returned almost 
worse than he went. He gradually wasted away, 
and died. 

At present, as is pretty well known, there is a 
public performer in the art of sword-swallowing, 
whose pranks are watched with intense interest by 
crowds of people who take delight in w'ituessing 
feats of this description. By long practice from 
youth upwards, this individual has so trained his 
throat and stomach that he can swallow a naked 
sword, twenty-four or more inches in length, point 
downwards. There he boldly stands in front of 
a stage, drawm up erect to his full height, with 
a straight sword in his hand. He throws back 
his head, so as to make a clear way down his 
throat, and poising the sword with his hands 
over his mouth, lets it slip slowly down and 
down till nothing but the handle of the weapon is 
visible. In a minute or two he draws the sword 
carefully up again, and with a look of triumph 
waves it amidst sbnut.s of applause, as having 
performed a valiant feat. 

AVe learn that in the course of his performances, 
a doubt arose as to the reality of his sword- 
swallowing. It waa sceptically imagined that the 
blade of the sword did not really go dow'n the 
throat, but went up into the handle, in the 
nature of a juggle. To settle the point. Dr P. 
and a distinguished naturalist in the metropolis 
attended a performance, and after close examina- 
tion, declared that the blade of the sword actually 
went dow'n into the stomach.* How such should 
be w’ithout danger to life seemed incomprehensible. 
But the phenomenon was explained in this wise. 
Through long pressure, the stomach of the per- 
former had been thrust down from its natural 
position to the lower part of the abdomen, thus 
causing a very abnormal condition of things, by 
which means the sword could be swallowed in its 
entire length. ’The whole thing was a violation 
of nature, and the wonder is how with such 
derangements it is possible for any one to live. 
Our informant, Dr P., says that the feat of sword- 
swallowing, however dexterously managed, and 

* A detailed acooant of this was given in Zand mad 
Water, 
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however much the throat and other parts have a (mrions conviction that, in spite of the ntter 
accommodated themselves to the passaoe of the §ilence and darkness, such was not the case • and 

M k. m, he threw a last glance at the Ireper 

care that may be bestowed, the point ot the sword • i ^ tt h 

may somo day accidentally puncture, or abso- wr^ Iwuse, rememhenng the 

lately pierce through the stomach, and death picious creaking he had heard half an hour earlier, 
would of course be the consequence. To think Now, however, nothing was to be heard or seen ; 
of a man playing with his life in this way for and in a few seconds the last cottage was lost in 
the sake of gain gnd public entertainment ! _ the gloom, and the men plodded slowly along the 
On one occasion the sword-swallower got into a • ^ ^ ^ had been 

fix even more dreadful than that ot Brunei He ^ ^ T . 1 . !r v ^ -i , 

professed to be able to perform a trick with a traversed, the party were brought to a sudden 

bayonet fixed on the end of a musket It was hy a faint halloo at some little distance 
an awfully hazardous prank, far beyond that of behind them. It was repeated nearer and nearer* 
swallowing a swordL lie held the musket aloft Westbury was in doubt whether to answer 
with the butt-end uppermost, and opening his or not ; it might be a messenger for them^ or it, 
mouth, allowed the bayonet to go down his throat, might be a messenger in connection with a venr 
Having got it this length, he clenclied the part different party, and as by remaining silent he 
01 the bayonet next the handle with his teeth, 

and holding the musket with his hands, to prevent ““'‘hm? hearing on tho obj^ 

it from swinging to one side ot other, waiked ‘he expedition, he did not return the 1^ 
about with it in this perilous attitude on the Directly afterwards, however, another shout f/A. 

stage. Tremendous applause! Now as to what lowed, and this time they could hear ‘ |fh, 

occurred. It reads like a hideous romance. halt!’ The number of the regiment to which 

At a performance one day of the bayonet and the handful of regulars belonged being correctly 
musket trick, something was seen to go wrong, given, the halloo was returned ; then the sound 


There was a stagger, a Hutted The observers were of a man plashing through the water in the hollow 
surprised, horror-struck.. The swaying of the heard, followed by a figure which came 
upraised musket had caused it to snap off, at the . 

'nnft. nt thf* hnvnnpr. whprA ir waa Rnatampfi hxr t.hp * * _ _ __ 


part (;f the bayonet where it was sustained by the * ^ ^ " 
teeth of tlie performer, the result being that the 
shaft of the bayonet was left sunk out of sight or Dickies, 
reach in his throat. Anything more appalling ‘Be 1 
than this can hardly be imagined. Perliaps in indade,’ 
the agony of the moment the performer recol- mighty 


< Who goes there 1’ was the challenge given hy 


‘Be the powers, but it’s “who goes there” 
indade,’ said a voice. ‘Sure it’s meself; an’ a 
mighty fine run I’ve had afther yeas all the way 


lected the device resorted to by Brunei in from the Big Rock of Drome, an’ got drownded 

similar circumstances. At all events, he instantly jntoirely in the bogs ’ 

threw himself on his hands, and, with the aid ^ 

ol ins assistants, r >od with his feet uppermost ^ 

ageiMt ihe wall. The effort wee eaccedfuL B, with M 1 mten^ted T^tW. 

it. own weight the bayonet descended from it. ‘I‘ » ‘he Leltlicnant Weetbnry I m wanting,’ 


place in the throat, and at length it was pulled replied the man, 


from the mouth. A fortunate escape ! The dex- 


am Lieutenant Westbury. Now say your 


terity, the fortitude of this remarkable sword- business, and who you are.’ 

swallower may be matter of admiration, his feats * Me name is Mike — Mike Rooney, yer honour,’ 
a wonder, but we may say with the old gMd the stranger; ‘but ye’ll know the man that 
dramatist — gjjjj. jjjg^ jjjjr frooi Dennis Mullany; an’ it’s a 

iScarco I praise their venturous part, dearly eamt haK-guinea I’ll have for this night’s 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. work.’ 

f,..,,! ,.r ‘Mullany 1’ exclaimed Westbury, roused at hear* 

iniT thft name of their nrincipal scout. ‘What 


iScarco I praise their venturous part. 
Who tamper with such dangerous art. 


Whatever feats of skill you are fond of shewing . -hiuuany r exciaimea westour)^, 
off, we should in a friendly way recommend you ing tho name of their principal scout. Wnat 

to abstain from playing arfy sort of pranks with does he say?’ 

your mouth. w. c. ‘He ses,’ resumed the man, ‘that ye’re not to 

— ■ — - go on wid yer men to the rondyvoo, but to go as 

A SHADOWY STORY quick as ye can to Hoggerty’s Mill; an’ then,' if 

ve 've luck, ve ’ll nab five or six of the proclaimed 

A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF ' 0 $. { i t J 1 • > 

bCi'S— rale golden birds. 

CONCLUSION. ‘Where is Hoggerty’s MiU?’ said the liea- 

In less than the appointed time Dickies arrived tenant. ‘ Are you to shew us the way I’ 
at the head of some two-andrtwenty men, looking ‘ Sure, no, yer honour,’ replied the messenger 
sombre enough in their gray overcoats ; so with- ‘ I ’m to get back to Dennis as soon as mo tin toes 
out delay, and giving the command in a low will carry me.’ ^ 

tone, Westbury set off on his dreary patrol The ‘ Here’s a man who knows Hoggertys Mill, 
night was pitch-dark; it was long past the hour said Dickies. ‘He says it’s about three milee 
when the inhabitants of Boreen were accustomed away, down a lane which turns off jvwt here.’^ 
to retire ; and so far as the Lieutenant could ‘ But how am I to know that this man is not 
judge, not a soul was aware of the departure of deceiving us V said the Lieuten^L ‘Mullany may 
the detachment. Yet a feeling hung about him, know nothing at all about him.’ These wmds 
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fm» uttered in « very low voice, bat the mes- 
ears vrere qvdck enoagb to catch them. 

* Be gorra ! but it’s roight inloirely ye are, sir,’ 
said the man; *m* it’s meself that’s the fool 
for not giving ye the token. See here now! 
here ’s Dennis Mullony’s own stick. He saw me 
at Longhie; an’ it’s right straight across thim 
bogs from Loughie to this ; an’ there ’s not a boy 
in the barony but meself could cross ’em at noight. 
Sea Dennis : Give this to his honoxir, an’ thin he ’ll 
know ye ’re from me. If ye don’t, bo mo faith, 
ye ’ll be shot.’ 

* It ’s his stick, sure enough,’ said Dickies, taking 
it from the man. ’ I have seen Mullany with it a 
score of times, and we know he ’s with the Loughie 
detachment I suppose it ’s all right’ 

‘ There ’s the ro^, yer honour,’ said the mes* 
senger, pointing in a direction at right angles with 
the track they were pursuing; ‘an’ now I’ll 
be off, wid yer honours lave.’ He turned and 
walked slowly from them, as if waiting to see 
them off. The soldiers crossed the miry track 
which was called a road, and guided by one of 
their number, entered on a by-way far worse than 
any of the ground they had yet traversed. 

‘ I don’t half like tliis,’ said the Lieutenant, as 
they started. * I believe that fellow is still watch- 
ing us, or listening to us from the bank where we 
left him. I will question him again, — Go on Avith 
the men, Dickies. I will overtake you directly.’ 
So saying, Weatbury recrossed the road, and 
Dickies heard him call to the scout ; then the 
sergeant-major plunged fairly into the laue, and 
was soon out of reach of his voice. 

The Lieutenant was right in his conjecture, for 
as he cro.ssed the road he heard the iao8«ejiger 
commence to run. lie shouted to liini ; hut the 
man did not stop, and VVestlmry dashed after him. 
Although a last runner, yet being enibarra'»sed 
by his heavy cloak, he did not gain much upon 
the man, who, howcA'cr, was evidently clo.se to 
him, though quite invisible in the darkne.s'i. This 
continued the otficer in the belief that some 
treachery was afloat, so drawing a pistol from hi.s 
belt, he cried : ‘ Stop ! or I fire ! ' 

‘ We ’ll see about that ! ’ e.\claimed a voice close 
—appallingly close — to him ; and in an instant he 
was grasped by several men, while as swiftly a 
cloth of some kind was thrown over hi.s head, 
effectually preventing him from giving an alarm. 
‘Bring him along,’ said the voice. ‘Take him to 
the Captain.’ 

‘ Better send two or three pikes into him,’ said 
another voice, ‘and haA’c done wid him,’ 

‘ Hold your tongue ! ’ said the first voice. ‘ This 
is the officer, and something like a prize.’ 

While this colloquy was proceeding, Westbury 
was being dragged over some rough ground, and 
too well knew that in the darkness there w'as 
now little chance of his men finding him, even if 
they made a search. 

Ibe journey did not last long ; in about tea 
minutes they halted ; the covering was taken from 
his face, and then Westbury could see that they 
were standing in front of some kind of building. 
He beard a door open, but all wa.s so dark he 
could make out nothing distinctly. * What force 
j had you with you, and where did you expect to 
I tueet the other detachments ? ’ demanded some 


one, whose voice the Lieutenant had not prc< 
viously heard. 

‘I daresay,’ returned Westbury firmly, ‘that 
you know quite as well as 1 do ; but if you do 
not, you will not leani from me.’ 

* Do you knoAV what will bo the result of your 
not answering 1 ’ said the other. 


retorted 


not answering 1 ’ said the other. 

‘I don’t know, neither do I care,’ retorted 
Westbury. • 

‘ Then I have done with ypu,’ said the speaker, 
and turned away. Some angry exclamations which 
followed, the clashing of weapon.s, and a stir 
among those around him, told Westbury that he 
was in imminent jicril, and he momently expected 
to feel the tlinist of the deadly pike. One man, 
with a leap and a yell, came so close that even 
in the darkness W'estbury could see him plaml)'. 
‘ This is for the English redcoat ! ’ he sliouted, 
and raised his arm. The next instant must have 
been the soldier’s last ; but a cloaked figure rushed 
between them, and a voice, a woman’s voice, which 
sounded wonderfully familiar, exclaimed: ‘No; 
ye don’t, Pat ! If ye harruta a hair of his head, 
be the powers, I ’ll set the hoys on ye that will 
stretch ye low enough ! * 

‘ Pike him ! Finish him ! ’ broke from several 
of those around, mingled with oaths in English 
and Irish ; hut there wa.^ evidently a strong party 
opposed to violence, although in thii c.»se only, us 
it seemed from the words : ‘ Ye may ]>ike ivf ry 
redcoat in the counthry, an’ elad ue’il be ; but 
thi.s is a dacent kindlv man, am< 1 a gentle fuiigue 
ail’ an ojten hand.’ These were the arguments 
us<‘d ; and it seemed to Wc>tbury that blow-, vere 
struck, so great was the cunlu-jion, as at last In* 
found himself in the centre of a group, huiried 
away he knew not whither. 

Not a word was spoken for fully two hours. lie 
could not in the le.tsl recognise liie luuntiy they 
were traversing; but as lu* could hear with 
increasing loudness the dull booiiuie.' of the sea, 
ho knesv they svere apjiroavhing the eou'-t. Tina 
they halted. Again he fouml tlu-y were clnne to 
some building ; then two men seizing him by tlie 
arm, le<l him into a barn, for such it jnoved to 
he, and closed the door instantly hehiiid liim. 
The long shed was dnuly lighted by three or 
four caudle.s, which smoked and guttered in the 
draughts ; and by tl cir glare ln‘ could di>tiijguis!i 
.some ten or twelve men, all armed, while at a 
faitlicr corner was a group onlv just visible in the 
gloom. Under one of the rude clay sconces, West- 
bury s conductors halted in front of some men svho 
seemed to be of higher rank, and one of his guard 

.said : ‘ Tliis is Lieutenant Westbury, of the th, 

captured to-night, on his maich to tho Boreeu 
rendezvous.’ 

‘ What do we want of English officers here V 
returned one of tho.se addro.ssed, in the harshest 
tones. ‘ I thought the boys from Drome knew 
better what to do with them.’ 

‘ So they do,’ returned the man ; * but they won’t 
allow this one to be hurt.’ 

At thi.s moment, engrossed as Westbury’s atten- 
tion was by this conversation, he could not re- 
j)rc,ss a start when a shadow— which even at that 
moment reminded him of the distorted figure he 
had twice seen at Boreen HoubO — fell athwart the 
spot Avhereon he stood. ‘ So then, Lieutenant 
Westbury has been unfortunate enough to be 
taken in the toils,’ said a voice. 


arm, lc<l him into 


he, and 
The loin 
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T^e Lieutenant looked round, but only aaur a The Lieutenant was about to spejs* : tmt was 
cloaked figure in a slQuch-hat, which so concealed interrupted W Mr Decroy : ‘Farewell, Lieutenant 
his features that Westbury could not judge whether Westbury. I^or twenty-four hours you will be 
he^had ever seen the figure before. held a prisoner here. Pray, do not attempt to 

res, replied the harsh voice; ^and why they escape, wlyjtever apparent laxity may tempt you, 

did not leave him on the bog is more than I can for I assure you it will be hopeless. At the 
understand.’ end of that time you shall be free. I give you 

Never mind that, Connell,’ said the cloaked into safe custody. — Sullivan ! M‘Nally ! ’ [two men 

figure. ‘Enough Wood has been shed without his. — came forward in answer] ‘Remember — your men 
I now promise Mr Ijlfestbury perfect safety. He and your men only, guard Mr Westbury ; and I 

must consent to rdinain under restraint ’ look to you for his safety, — Farewell, sir ! ’ With 

‘ You, Decroy ! You, of all men ! ’ exclaimed another grasp of the hand they parted Miss 
the other. should sooner have expected to find Decroj^ took her father’s atm, several other per- 
myself guaranteeing the life of an English cut- sons joined them, and in a few seconds more 

they had disappeared. Then the throng in the 
‘ That matters not ; I will that it shall be so,’ barn quickly thinned, until none but the Lieu- 
said Mr Decroy as we must now call him ; tenant and those who were evidently his guard 
‘and you will please to obey. — Mr Westbury,’ he — his protectors — remained, 
continued, addressing the officer, ‘ I meet you only He was kept in durance, as Mr Decroy had 
to thunk you, and bid you farewell. I leave for warned him ; and had it not been for a fresh 
France within ten minutes— leave for ever, as I arrival, he would scarcely have heard a syllable 
know too well ; but I am glad to know that at spoken during his stay. This fresh arrival was 
parting I have been able to render you some no other than Biddy ^uiu, whose loquacity made 
sliglit service.’ _ amends for the taciturnity of the guard. She it 

‘ Tlie “slight service” appears to be the saving of was, as she speedily told him, who had interfered 
my life,’ said Westbury, returning the hearty grasp in his behalf when he was first in danger. ‘The 
of Mr Decroy’s baud ; ‘ and considering how often saints forgive me !’ said Biddy naively, ‘if I did 


I have started out at niglit to catch you ’ 


wrong.’ And being in a most communicative 


‘Ob, that is nothing,’ interrupted Decroy, with mood, she imparted information to Westbury 
a smile. ‘ It would be ridiculous to quarrel with which cleared up much that had been obscure, 
a soldier for that. I am your debtor for all the She told him how he had thrice nearly discovered 
Idiulness and delicacy shewn during your resi- the Squire. How the latter being anxious to see 
deuce at I’oreeii House, where I believe I have the Lieutenant, so as to recognise him, had entered 
more than once disturbed you. Although you are his bedroom by a concealed door, and while look- 
reputeil a brave man, I believe you are frightened ing through the inner window, had forgotten the 
at shadows,’ lamp, and so had thrown his shadow on the. table, 

‘Wby— — Was it then you who——?’ ex- thus causing the first alarm. How all the house- 
claiuKMl Westbury. hold gave him up for lost when Dickies brought 

‘It Avas,' said J.> . oy, interrupting him; ‘and the guard, as the Squire was actually in 'the 


on the lust o’casion you nearly ’ I mnmg-rooru wlien tne sergeant-major enterea tne 

‘ The 1 outs .are ready, Colonel,’ announced a i bouse. There seemed no possibility of escape ; 


dining-room when the sergeant-major entered the 


man, apfiroacliing them. 


but when the Lieutenant had searched the upper 


‘ Then wc part now,’ said Decroy ; and turning rooms, anil had sent Dickies and_ the soldiers to 
round, he made a signal to the group which West- the rear of the House, the Squire, by way of 
bury liad noticed on first enti^ring. Several per- trying one last almost desperate chance, had 
sons now’ approaclied, and Decroy, stepping to meet rushed up-stairs to the part already examined ; 
them, returned leading a female figure as heavily but again had almost betrayed himself by his 
cloaked a.s himself ; yet in .spile of this disguise shadow, which was throw'U just in front of the 
tl i-re Avas something in her appearance Avliich officer by the great lamp in the hall. The third 
made the ollicer’s pul.se beat quicker. ‘My daughter, escape Avas on the same evening, when the Squire 
on leaving her native land, would join her thanks i Avas attempting to leave Borecn ; for he and his 
to my own,’ said Decroy Avith quiet dignity. The daughter Avere with Biddy — who was to be their 
figure threw back its hood ; and the bright eyes guide, being a marvel at threading fickle paths 


of K.ate Decroy met those of the Lieutenant. 


when the latter came forward to meet him, 


‘1 AA'ish I could impre.ss upon Mr Westbury and artfully — as Westbury could sec well enough 

hoAV sorry I am for much of AA'hat must liaA'e now — led him back to the village. 

. 1 • ^ - 1 . • 


appeared rude behaA'iour,’ said the girl ; ‘ but he Biddy was also loquacious on other subjects of 
Aviil forgive me when 1 answer him that it was interest to the Lieutenant. Miss Kate Decroy, 
forced upon me. We arc friends, I trust ?’ it appeared, AA'as almost as active and fearless as 

‘Friends !’ exclaimed the Lieutenant. ‘Friends! Mrs Quin herself, and had really ridden out to 


I shall never cease, Mi.ss Decroy, to think of the bog district to meet the messenger with the 
Boreen, wild and lonely as it is, or to remember money and the letters, as the soldiers had guessed; - 
those AA'hom 1 had the honour of knowing there, and had been to meet her father and arrange for 
and Avliom I — valued and esteemed more than his coming to Boreen, Avhen Westbury saw her 
words can express.’ on that well-remembered moonlight night. She 

‘As a trifling memento of the Decroys, rebels told him too that the flight of Squire Decroy and 
though they were,’ continued the girl, ‘ pray sir, his friends would have been more difficult, if not 
accept this ring.’ As she spoke, she drew from impossible, had not We^tbury's detachment been, 
her finger a ring, in which a diamond sparkled, set astray ; and when the Lieutenant was unable 
and presented it to Westbury with a suspiciously to repress an ejaculation expressive of wonder at 
tearful smile. his movements being so accurately known, Biddy 
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and vltli & look her eye vUs- 

w»»d : ’Walla have earn, euro ; an’ wiudiee above 
eUxnp aie bettor not walk* 

‘ The careaking of that confoanded window was 
iSw something after all, it seems,’ gro^^ West* 
tnurjr. ‘ But weiL Mullany’s stick I ’ 

’Ok the shtlck, is itT exclaimed Biddy. ’It 
was a lucky thought o’ me to take that same 
whin I was in the quarters of the redcoats wid 
a memage from the praste. I thought it might 
be hsrndy some day ; an’ be me faith, it was ! ’ 

These and many other particulars Biddy re* 
t»ale<h now that the ’masther’ was fairly away, 
^e did not seem to have the least personal fear ; 
and very frankly told Westbury that had it not 
been for his kindness to the family and to herself 
—although she made herself quite of secondary 
importance — she should decidedly have voted for 
his being piked, and if she had only given the 
word, it would have been done. Westbury had 
excellent reasons for believing her. 

Although extending over but twenty-four hours, 
the period of detention seemed long and weary 
enough. No personal restraint was put upon the 
Lieutenant, and for hours together he saw no one 
hut Biddy. Once or twice he cast a longing look 
across the few miles which separated him from 
Boreen ; hut Biddy, as if divining his thoughts, 
said : ‘ It won’t do, Lefthenant darlin’ ; there ’s 
more between you an’ Boreen House than brown 
stones an’ green turf.' 

Westbury took the hint, and bore his captivity 
as best he might, until at midnight, as he was 
sitting alone by a small peat-fire, Biddy roused 
liim by a touch on the shoulder. ‘ It’s time, yer 
honour,’ she said. ‘ Ye’re a free man. Take this 
bit of a pass. — ^Arrah ! don't frown at it now ; 
higher officers nor you have been glad of the 
like ; an’ many a one w'ould have given his gowld 
an’ his lauds for that scrap o’ paper, when the 
pikes wor clashing round him. But ys’re safe. 
Not a hair of yer head will be harmed this night ; 
an’ no boy from the Drome country will iver 
hurt ye in time to cojue — iv he knows ye. So, 
good-bye, Lefthenant, an’ heaven be wid ye ! ’ 

With this farewell Westbury departed ; and as 
Biddy had foretold, he reached Boreen village 
unmolested. His return was very warmly wel- 
comed by his men, especially by the usually 
composed Dickies, who was quite excited over it. 
He had of course been sought for, but in a wrong • 
direction, as the French vessel ran in at a point 
some twenty miles from that at which her enemies 
expected her. Mrs Decroy and Mrs Claridge were 
specially gracious in their manner. Miss Decroy, 
they informed him, was from homo for the 
present; a piece of news at which the Lieutenant 
was by no means surprised, as he had already 
considerable reason for suspecting as much. 

In the short remainder of his stay at Boreen 
House, ha saw no more ghosts or imadowi^ nor 
was he called out on any more expeditions. It 
was known without his own conclusive testimony, 
that the proscribed rebels had escaped, and he Wiu 
soon removed from the district Soon too his 
militaiy career came to an end, for some eighteen 
or twenty months after his residence at Boreen, 
a fever attacked him, w,hich brought him very 
low, and during his convalescence, the death of 
a distant relative made him heir to a moderate 
fortime. This decided him, and he resolved upon 


retiring with such' laurels as hd had gained ; and 
so, about two years aftef tire events which we 
have narrated, he removed to the south of England, 
where at a quiet little watering-place, he sought 
successfully to gather health and strength. 

There were of course many invalids there having 
the same object in view as himself, and there were 
many too who were not exactly invalids, but to 

whom the retirement and peace*of S , joined 

with its soft yet bracing sea-air, were of value ; and 
to this latter class he decided \hat two persons 
whom he often met — or rather whom he often saw 
at a distance — belonged. In the delightful rides 
he was now able to take in a low carriage, he 
frequently noticed two ladies dressed in black ; 
and often he used to speculate os to wlio they 
were, aud why they always chose sequestered spots 
for tlieir walks. 

One day, during one of his quiet rambles 
through a favourite clump of elm-trees, he 
encountered the two mysterious strangers. Draw- 
ing aside, to allow them to pass, their eyes met, 
and each of the three uttered an exclamation 
of surprise and pleasure. ‘ Mrs Decroy I Miss 
Kate Decroy!’ ‘Mr Westbury!’ and tlien, with 
as’ much warmth as though they had been the 
oldest and dearest of friends, thej' shook hands. 
In a few minutes he IhuI learned their history. 
Mr Decroy had died in France; and Mrs Decroy 
had been recommended a change to the south 
coast of England. It was about the time of the 
brief lull in the long war between England and 
France, so that she was able to comply with this 
advice. The two ladies were all frankness and 
geniality ; and in the course of that single inter- 
view he felt that he had n»ade, or regiuned, dearer 
friends than any others the world held for him. 
At parting, when he took Kate’s hand, a heightened 
glow on her somewhat pale cheek, shewed that 
she saw how he had preserved a certain sparkling 
gift. 

Daily they met, and the adventures at Boreen 
furnished inexhaustible themes fur conversation : 
old Biddy ; the nightly excursions ; the daring 
rides through storm and over bo.g which Miss 
Kate was forced to take ; and even the shadows— 
though a tear mingled with the ohl lady’s smile 
over this subject, for she then spoke of her 
dead husband. Time ran on, and W estbury grew 
stronger ; the drives in the carriage were often 
exchanged for rides on horseback, aud still he felt 
no w'isii to leave the little place, even though 
winter had come and most of the visitors had 
fled. Mrs Decroy aud her daughter also remained 
— to say this ia doubtless to give an unneeded 
explanation — and indeed the elder lady made no 
secret of the fact that the economy of a winter 
residence in the little sea-coast town was os great 
an inducement to her as was the healthiness of 
the locality. 

As time rolled on — But there ! how vain it 

is to flutter about a flame into which every looker- 
on can see we are certain to plunge. To make a 
merit of brevity then, Westbury found oppor- 
tunities of seeing Kate Decroy alone, and on one 
of these occasions he asked her to redeem his lot 
from loneliness ; and after some slightly embar- 
rassing references on the young lady’s part to her 
verv rebellious instincts, she consented ; and we 
will add, as being the fittest place in which to 
say it, that these rebellioas proclivities ou the side 
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of Mias Kate were purely political, and during a 
wedded life of many yeas^ never once extended to 
the domestic arenai^ 

Their p(irmanent rewdence was in England, and 
was indecu at the identical watering-place where 
they renewed their acquaintance, though they 
made various excursions to Ireland of tolerably 
long duration. Here they were received with 
extraordinary demonstrations of friendship and 
attachment, which at first were rather discomfiting 
to the gentleman <{ bht he soon got used to them, 
and his liberality made him as popular as though 
he had really belonged to the * ould family.' As 
for Mrs Westbury, and almost in a greater degree 
Master Westbury, when he visited Boreen, why, 
if mother and son had chosen to drive a Jugger- 
naut cjir through the village, and a sacrifice or 
two had been needed to give due Iclat to the pro- 
cession, there would not have been — so it seemed 
to Westbury — the slightest difficulty in procuring 
volunteers. And then there was Biddy Quin, 
who w’as pensioned upon twelve pounds per 
annum, a most contemptible sum for so devoted 
a servant, or so Westbury argued ; but his wife 
knew better — there was Biddy, we say, as devoted, 
as energetic, and not less talkative than ever ; but 
holding up her head for all tliat, as one of the 
aristocracy, in virtue of her largo fixed income ! 
Very few of the incomes at Boreen, alas ! were 
large, and very few of the incomes there were 
fixed. 

And so it came about that whereas Lieutenant 
.John Westbury’s acquaintance with the Decroy 
family was at first of a very cold and shadowy 
character, he was eventually indebted to it for all 
the substantial happiness of his life, which was a 
long one, for both he and his wife lived well 
into the middle of the nineteenth centmy, beloved 
and respected. 


SLAVE-LIFE IN BKAZIL. 
BU/VZn. being the only civilised country in which 
alavery exists in full force, but which even there, 
may, let us hope, be reckoned in a few years os a 
thing of the past, a sketch of slave-life may not 
be uninteresting. 

The stiiple produce of Brazil for exportation is 
coffee, which is the result of culture on planta- 
tions, known as fazendas. When ripe for market, 
the coffee-beans are forwarded in bags to Rio 
Janeiro for sale and shipment. The real interest 
in the work on plantations is centred in the 
method of slave-labour, which though doomed to 
extinction, is still in full force. While such is the 
case, free labour cannot exist. Happily for Brazil, 
there was a law passed in 1870 destined to put 
an end to this vile system. It was declared that 
after 1871 the children of slaves should be born 
free ; so at the present moment there are no slaves 
under eight years of age. An average /ozenda in 
Brazil will have from two to three hundred slaves 
— men, women, and children. These live in a 
quadrangle or guadro, divided off into a number of 
small rooms, each room being inhabited by one or 
two slaves. The first bell rings about half-past 
three in the morning, when they get up and make 
some coffee. At four the second bell rings, when 


they Imve *to form;’ that is, are drawn up in 
line and inspected, to see none is missing. The 
field-labourers are then marched off, each one with 
a basket on his back. The work that these have 
to do is the.hardest ; toiling all day in the hot eon, 
hoeing the weeds between the coffee-trees, planting 
Indian com, or picking coffee. They work in gangs 
of eighteen, each one with sl feitor ot overlooker, 
who is himself generally a slave, and is provided 
with a whip and palmatorio. This latter instru- 
ment is made of wood, shaped like the palm of the 
hand, and fastened to a handle about a foot long. 
The wood is about half an inch in thickness, and 
has three small holes bored through it, and is a 
common mode of punishment^ especially for the 
women and children! The ‘ field-hands ' are out 
all day, stopping an hour and a half for break- 
fast, and an hour for dinner. But the slaves 
who work iu the fields are not more thaa 
twenty-five per cent, of the whole number ; the 
rest being carpenters, blacksmiths, machine-hands, 
or infirmary patients. Though slavery still exists 
in Brazil, it is perhaps leas unendurable than that 
which exists in certain other countries, inasmuch 
as a good man has the chance of getting on 
and ameliorating his position. He may become a 
feitor, and then he would have a separate place to 
live in ; or he is put to work about the house or in 
the garden ; while the most intelligent boys are 
made to learn some trade, and often turn out good 
blacksmiths, stone-masons, &c. At half-past seven 
the bell rings to leave off work. Until nine they 
can do as they like ; then the second beU rings, and 
they are locked in for the night. 

The punishment mostly used on fazendas, and 
one which the blacks stand most in dread of, 
is the stocks. Each plantation has two pair — one 
for the men, the other for the women ; and it is 
most curious the dread the blacks have of them. 
They would much rather be beaten than pass one 
hour in them ; and accordingly this punishment 
is reserved for the graver offences, such as stealing 
and fighting ; in fact if it were not for tliis latter, 
the stocks would have very lew occupants. But 
the blacks are very quarrelsome ; hardly a day 
passes but two blacks have a set-to, which ends 
in one going to the infirmary and the other to the 
stocks. Most fazendas have a chemist’s shop or 
hotica, and two infirmaries, one for the men and 
the otlier for the women. A great many slaves 
suffer from rheumatism and heart-disease. The 
former comes from the exposure they have to 
endure. The slaves are also good hands at sham- 
ming ; they look upon a week in the infirmary as 
a sort of holiday, and once or twice a year each 
man is seized with a pain in the head or in 
some part of the body, which gets wonderfully 
better towards the end of the week. The owners 
do not mind them shamming now and then ; they 
say they work the better for it afterwards. 

The holidays that ^are strictly observed am 
St John’s Day (24th *of June), Christmas Bay, 
and the Thursday and Friday before Easter. 
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Thk }a$t is more of a fast thazt a feast ; bat 
i&e former two are ^te given up to jollifica- 
^bn. A ftt buHofll: Is MUed^ md aq;uadimte or 
white rum eiroulates freely, while dancing is kept 
np the whole Aay— ^ weird w’ild hind yf dance, 
imported {rosn Africa, in which the central figure 
is the dancer j while around him in a ring are 
the spectators, now singing in a low monotonous 
tone, now ahonting at the top of their voices ; the 
only music being a kind of drum, made of a hollow 
log of wood, and covered with a piece of raw 
hide. Thoroughly they enjoy themselves ; and these 
feasts are looW fom’ard to and remembered with 
pleasure. 

On most fazenda* the slaves have Sundays to 
themselves, when they cultivate their gardens, 
while the women wash their clothes. If any 
of them choose to work on Sunday they get 
paid for it, while on St John’s Day it is the 
custom to give a small sum to each" slave. All 
are supposed to belong to the Komau Catholic 
Church. But their religion is an extraordinary 
mixture of Romish ceremonies and African feti- 
chisna. They pray to the Virgin, wear charms made 
out of old bones or snakes’ tails, and devoutly 
believe in an evil spirit, who wanders about in 
the fields after dark seeking whom he may devour. 
On every fazenda there is a building which does 
duty for a church, with a large wooden cross 
inside. Every Saturday night at nine o’clock the 
cross is lit np by half-a-dozen candles, and a 
carpenter or blacksmith who has been taught to 
say ‘ mass,’ officiates as priest. 

Their food is simple, and consists of Indian-com 
floor made with grease into a sort of pudding. 
Feijon is also an article of diet that is not confined 
to the slaves, but is used in every household in 
BmziL It is a stew made of small black beans, 
with plenty of bacon in it, and sometimes the 
dried meat that is imported from the River 
Plate. In fruit the blacks are well oft'; oranges, 
bananas, and pine-apples grow wild all over the 
country. Cbfiee forms their chief beverage ; and 
on wet days or very hot ones they are allowed 
the white rum of the country. This rum is 
made on the place from the sugar-cane, aiid is 
the only drink that can be bad pure in South 
America. 

The value of a slave depends upon age. A 
young mechanic would be worth trom two to 
three hundred pounds sterling; a field-hand about 
two hundred, and a woman from eighty to a 
hundred and fifty pounds; so in self-defence the 
owner has to treat tnem well, just as a man would 
take care of a thorough-bred horse. They are 
handed down from father to son, and except in 
cases of failure, are not sold out of the fainily. 
Often the owner liberates in his will certain of 
his slaves. By Brazilian laws, no child can be 
separated from its mother under eight years of 
age, nor can they be set to work until then ; 
\mile the owner has to keep a register of all 
births and deaths. 

How wrong the system of slavery is, and what 
harm it does to a country, are evident to any one 
who has travelled in Brazil. There can be seen 
, a fine country, endowed by nature with everything 
conducive to greatness, reduced to a worn-out 
and ruined state, and all owing to this wretched 
sytitem. The freed slaves will not work while 


slavery remains ; and free labour will not come ; 
while year by year the hatred between the slaves 
and their masters is becoming* wider, and the 
crime of murder is becoming more and more rife. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

MV MTSTERIOVS PATIEMT8. 

Who could they he? There ww an aristocratic 
and even distinguished air about them which told 
unmistakably of high-breeding. ‘ 'Who could they 
be, and what could possibly have brought them 
to Donjonville? These were the queries that 
buzzed about from mouth to mouth one Sunday 
after morning service as neighbours and friends 
jogged gossiping homewards, and they formed tho 
staple topic of conversation at every Donjonville 
dinner-table that day. 

The objects of all this curiosity and excite- 
ment were two strangers, a lady and gentle- 
man, who had made their appearance that morn- 
ing in the Government Chapel and, it is to be 
feared, had sadly distracted the attention of the 
congregation. For strangers of any kind were 
a rarity at Donjonville, but strangers of this class 
were almost unknown. . They were certainly 
a remarkable-looking couple — undoubtedly hus- 
band and wife. The lady W£is very pretty, of tall, 
and graceful figure, but fragile and delicate. Tho 
gentleman wjis tall, slight, and handsome, but he 
too was evidently not strong. Both were young, 
apparently under tliirty. It was soon ascertained 
that they were lodging at Mrs 'I'oftK’.s. Now Mrs 
Tofts, a round, motherly, apple-faced woman, 
whose gorgeous shawls were one of the sights 
of Donjonville, kept an exceedingly select and 
respectable lodging-hou.se. She Lad been lady’s- 
maid in a good family, and it wa.s well known that 
she was very particular as to the sort of pensous to 
whom she let her lodgings. To be a lotlgor at 
Tofts’.s was indeed a stamp of gentility which 
Donjonville ‘Society’ never failed to recogni.se. 
Moreover, as Mrs Tofts was a little woman who 
pos.se.s.sed even more than the usual appetite of her 
sex for gossip, it fondly anticipated by tho 
ladies of Donjonville that they would soon bo 
acquainted with all that was to be known about 
the new-comers. Here they were destined to dire 
di.sappointinent. Mrs Tofts, false for once to the 
imtiucts of her se.x, stoutly refused to give any 
information whatever about her lodgers, declined 
even to mention their name, but gave her battled 
questioners very plainly to understand that the 
lady and gentleman desired the strictest privacy 
and seclusion, and would rigorously deny them- 
selves to all visitora The curiosity of Donjon- 
ville w'os more than ever piqued by this rebuff, 
and finally in despair the strangers were set 
down as a standing mystery ; a state of things 
which hatl this advantage, that it allowed bound- 
less scope for speculation and conjecture, and pro- 
vided a i)ermanent problem, to the solution of 
which DonjonviUe Society could at any time 
devote itself in default of anything fresher, 

1 had then been settled for three years as a 
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doctor in Donjonville, and was begimiiag to get a 
pretty fair practice. Like everybody e&e, I bad 
bad my curiosity temporarily aroused by the 
furival of these mysterious strangers, and by the 
impenetrable secrecy with which they endeavoured 
to surround all their doings. But my curiosity 
soon waned, and had almost died altogether, when 
it was awakened again by an unexpected inci- 
dent 

I was sitting alone one evening, dozing by the 
fire after a more*thlln ordinarily hard day’s work, 
when I was roused by my servant, who informed 
me that a gentleman wished to see me in the 
surgery. I went at once, and found my visitor to 
be the mysterious lodger at Tofts’s. He bowed to 
me, and said : ‘ I have come to consult you, doctor, 
on a delicate matter. My landlady Mrs Tofts was 
good enough to recommend me to you. I may as 
well say frankly at once that I desire all that I 
say to you to be considered as spoken in the 
strictest confidence. I have reasons, very strong 
reasons for keeping all that concerns myself and 
my wife from the tongues of the prying gossips of 
this place. I cannot, even to you, reveal my name 
or any facts whatever relating to my past history ] 
or that of my young wife. I am simply known to 

my landlady as Mr G , and it is as Mr Q 

only that I must be known to you. Now, under 
these circumstances are ‘you willing to give me 
your professional assistance and advice V 

As I hesitated for a moment, he said quickly 
and with great earnestness : ‘If it will bo any 
j relief to you, I can assure you most solemnly, on 
! my word of honour as a gentleman, that I am 
I guilty of no crime, and that it is only for sad 
family reasons that I decline to reveal my 
identity.’ 

There was something so nohle and true in his 
face, that 1 was a ’ amed of my momentary sus- 
picions, ajid sai 1 : ‘ Forgive my not answering 
your camiid appeal to me at once, and believe me 
when 1 say that 1 do not for one moment suspect 
you of anything criminal. You have spoken to me 
irankly, and 1 tell you as frankly in return that I 
shall rcs])ec.t your desire fur secrecy, that 1 shall 
ask no questions as to your past or present except 
such as may be necessary in my professional 
capacity, and that rny assistance and advice are at 
your service.’ 

He held out his liand as 1 finished, and shook 
niiiK! warmly. 

i ‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ I thank you for your kindness 
I and consideration. I have need of a friend here, 
and if 1 mistake not, I shall find one in you.’ I 
assured him that he might rely upon me, and then 
ho proceeded to tell mo why he hail called. His 
M’ife, he said, was shortly expecting her first con- 
! fineiuent. She had never been strong, ami he felt 
i that her case needed special care and skill. He 
wished me to attend upon her. I promised to do 
so ; and then lowering his voice almost to a 
whisper, he said with a strange nervous twitching 
of the face : ‘ And now, doctor, 1 have one more 
reciuest to make. I— I am not strong myself ; 
I fear that I inherit heart-disease. Will you 
examine me and tell me the truth ? ’ 

I consented, and found that his heart was in a 
very' weak state. 

‘You have heart-disease,’ I said; ‘but it has 
not reached a dangerous stage — with care and 
quiet, you may live to be an edd man. But you 
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I must avoid all violent excitement— «ay sudito ' 
shock might do you serious harm.’ 

‘Thankyou/ he said, with a desperate effort to 
appemr calm ; but his voice trembled and his lips 
quivered as he spoke — ‘thank you. I am very 
gratefuriw you for your candour. You will cfiJl 
soon upon my wife 1 * 

‘I will call to-morrow,’ I replied ; and with that 
we bade one another ‘good-night.’ 

The next day I paid my promised visit to my 
new and nameless patient. I found her, as I bad 
expected, very weak and delicate, and I had j 
serious apprehenrions of her coming out of her 
trouble safely. As I was leaving the house, I was 
waylaid by Mrs Tofts, She was yearning to have 
the embargo so long laid upon her tongue removed, 
and she thought there could be no barm in gossiping 
with me upon a secret of which we were the sole 
repositaries. The good woman confided to me 
that she had been deeply interested in her lodgers 
from the first. 

‘ It ’s queer, you know sir,’ she said, ‘ their 
givin’ no name ; but the gentleman assured me 
that he had good reasons ; and as I could see he 
was a gentleman, and she a lady, born and bred, 
and as they paid handsomely in advance, I made 
no more ado about lettin’ the lodgin’s to them. 
For I will confess sir, that I took a fancy to that 
poor delicate young creature the minute I set 
eyes on her. There ’s some big sorrow sir, at the 
bottom of it all They has letters addressed to 
’em at the post-office ; but only initials on ’em — 
“"W. G.” or “L. G.” I know he's “W. G.” and 
she ’s “ L. G.,” because I ’ve often heard her call 
him Walter, and him call her Louie and Louisa. 
But I knows no more, and 1 wants to know no 
more, for I ain’t one o’ your pryin’ sort.’ And 
here Mrs Tofts bridled up and mounted her 
high-horse in a state of virtuous dignity. I told 
her that I knew no more than she did, and 
that, like her, I was under solemn promise 
not to reveal to any one even the little I did 
know. 

1 saw a good deal of Mr and Mrs G during 

the next few weeks, and the more I saw of them 
the more I liked them. There was a refinement 
about tlieir manners and conversation which 
charmed me greatly. We were on terms of almost 
intimate friendship ; but no allusion to the past 
ever escaped either of them, nor ilid they once 
lift the veil of secrecy which hid from me their 
name and antecedents. 

It was about six weeks after Mr G ’s first 

visit to me that the summons which I had been 
daily expecting came. I hastened at once to the 
bedside of mv patient, and never left it for many 
hours. It was a terrible and trying time, for her 
condition was critical in the extreme. And then, 
as if there were not sufficient strain upon my 
nerves in attending to the wife, there was the 
husband lying in wait to start upon me like a 
cdiost, wlienever I left the bedroom, with his pale, 
ea"er, wistful face, his anxious eyes, and his. 
earnest questions : ‘ Doctor, how is she now I 
Is she better ? Will she pull through V 

The child was still-born ; and I shall never 
forget as long as I live the look of agonised dis- . 
aiipointmeut on that poor young creature’s face, 
w-lieu in reply to her request that she might 
see her baby, I was forced to tell her the hitter 
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trutli—that it had never hreathed. It seemed, 
. when she heard that, as if all hope had faded 
out of her life. She vrept like a child, for the 
child that was dead before it was bom. She 
would not rest, however, until she had looked 
upon the face of her dead baby. .1^ allowed 
her to see it, for I was afraid to tluvart her wish. 
The nurse brought it to her and laid it in her 
arras as she sat in the bed propped up with 
pillows. I have never seen a more touching 
sight than that of this young mother looking 
down with unfathomable depths of yearning love 
in her sad eyes upon the little white waxen face of 
her dead first-born. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that I could induce her to part with the 
lifeless little body ; she clung to it with despera- 
tion, and at last the nurse had almost to use force 
to get it away from her. Then, when it was gone, 
she moaned for hours, and would not be com- 
forted. 

All this time her husband was nearly distracted. 
For three days and nights he had not even sat 
down, I believe, for five minutes at a time, 
certainly had never slept nor changed his clothes. 
On the fourth day I had positively to order him 
to bed, for he was worn to a shadow, and with his 
haggard face and hollow cheeks looked almost as 
ill as his wife. As for her, she grew daily weaker 
and weaker. I knew that the end was not far off, 
yet I dared not tell the truth to him. All his 
happiness seemed bound up in her, and I dreaded 
the effect of any sudden shock upon his heart. 

For a week I went regularly twice a day to 
visit my patient I had paid my second daily 
visit one evening about eight o’clock, and had left 
her gradually sinking, but apparently likely to 


linger for several days. My day’s w'ork had been 
exceptionally harassing and fatiguing, and I went 
to bed early. At midnight I was roused by a 
violent peal at the belL It was a messiige from 
Mrs Tofts to the effect that I was wanted imme- 
diately, as the lady was very much worse. In a 
few minutes I was standing bv the death-bed of 


Mrs G- 


I saw at once that 1 could do nothin". 


that a few hours — possibly a few minutes only, 
were all that remained to her of life. A strong 
paroxysm of pain seized her soon after I arrived, 
which I thought must inevitably have proved 
fatal ; but it passed away and left her alive. 
She lay for some minutes with her eyes closed, 
to all appearance unconscious. Presently, how- 
ever, she slowly raised her eyelids, and I heard 
her whisper in a low voice, but (juite distinct and 
clear : ‘ Walter, Walter, dear .' ’ 

He was sitting with his face buried in his hands ; 
but her voice reached him, and lifting his heaji 
he said : ‘ My darling ! yes, I am here.’ 

In another moment his arras were round her, and 
a smile played over her •white and wasted checks 
as he bent down and kissed her passionately. She 
had just strength enough to raise her arm and let 
it fail round his neck. I stepped back, and left 
them thus infolded in a last embrace. I cannot 
tell whether they whispered to one another or not ; 
they might have done so without my catching the 
sound. At last I saw a sudden movement ol the 
counterpane, as if it had been shaken by a strong 
Bbudder. I stepped softly forward and looked at 
her. I saw her open her eyes wide and fix them 
on her husband’s hice ; her lips parted, as if she 
were striving to speak. He raised his head, and 


for a moment they gazed at one another with such 
a strange mixture of passionate tenderness and 
wan despair in their eyes, that the tears came to 
my own and blinded me. When I looked again, 
his lips were pressed to hers, and her face was 
hidden from me. A fe'w moments later I saw the 
fingers of the hand that rested lovingly on her 
husband’s neck close tightly and convulsively, 
then relax and hang loosely from his shoulder. 
By that I knew that she was dead. I did not 
venture to disturb him. I thotfght that the sudden 
clammy chill that came over her face, as the 
warmth of life fled from it, must have told him 
the awful truth. But he never stirred, and gave 
no sign that he knew it 

I left the room for a few moments to tell Mrs 
Tofts and the nurse that all was over. When we 
re-entered, we found the husband in the same 
position, kneeling with his face pressed to hers. I 
went up to him and touched him ; but he never 
moved. I laid my hand heavily on his shoulder 
to rouse him. The arm which was l^’ing on the 
bed with the hand clasped in the wife’s hand, 
slipped from her nerveless grasp, and fell limp and 
lifeless by his side. I was startled ; he must have 
swooned. I bent over him with my face close to 
his. He was dead. 

Without a word or a groan, his life had ebbed 
silently away with hers, and husband and wife bad 
gone out hand in hand to explore the undiscovered 
hereafter. I cannot say positively noAv which of 
the two died first For all I can tell, he may have 
died before her, though there could not have 
been more than a few minutes between the two 
deaths in any case. I had known all along that 
any sudden shook -would be fatal to him, and 
weakened as he was by nervous anxiety I was not 
6urpri.sed at the result 

I A young curate named Ilawdon, w'lio w'as the 
only other person in Donjonvillc besides myself 
who had been allowed to visit them, assisted me in 
searching among their papers for some clue to the 
previous history and rciil names of the unhajipy 

pair. In the little room which Mr G had 

^ used as a study, we foxrnd an open desk and a heap 
j of charred paper in the grate. It almost seemed as 
if he had had a presentiment of his end, and had 
; deliberately destroyed everj’thiiig that could throw 
I any light upon his aTitecodcnts. We found no clue 
j beyond two handkerchiefs marked w'ith a coronet 
■ and the letter G., and two rings, one with the 
initials ‘ L. G.,’ the other with those of ‘ L. N.’ 
engraved on them. The latter we concluded must 

have been lilrs G ’s maiden name. A small 

sum of money and a few articles of jewellery were 
all the valuables we discovered. These I took 
charge of. The linen and clothes were left with 
Mi-s Tofts. 

We buried husband and wife in one grave in 
the little country churchyard about a mile from 
I Honjonville. Ilawdon and I at our own expense 
erected a simple tombstone, bearing this inscrip- 
tion ; 

Sacred to the Memory of Walter O— — , and 

his beloved Wife, Louisa O , who both died 

January 18th, 1856. ‘In their deaths they were 
not divided.’ 

I inserted an advertisement in the second 
column of the Times announcing their deaths, 
and stating that I should be glad to communicate 
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with any one who had known them. Bat I 
received no answer ; and from that day to this, I 
have nevev solved the mystery which nanga over 
the grave of Walter and Louisa Q-^ — w 

THEOUaH THE FEEN. 

It is perhaps safe to say that no part of Australia 
is at first sight so thoroughly un-Australian as the 
eastern and north-^stern portions of Qippsland. 
Here the barren* sandy plains and ‘eternal gum- 
trees’ of the surrounding districts are no longer 
the chief, if not the only objects in view ; and 
instead of one monotonous monotone of colour, 
the traveller is refreshed by myriads of gorgeous 
blossoms and Hoovers, rare plants, and trees of 
great beauty, and a correspondingly marvellous 
diversity of life. From luxuriant valleys long 
ranges covered with sassafras and peppermint 
swell like green waves in every direction, and 
beyond their rounded summits the lofty heights of 
a continuous mountain-chain rise abruptly into 
the dark blue of Australian skies. Some of these 
mountains are very striking in their bold outlines, 
and in their massive and peculiar sculpture, 
several peaks reaching an altitude considerably 
beyond the highest British summit. (Snow lies : 
on many of them for nine months in the year.) 
d’he creeks and rapid streamlets flowing down 
these mountain gorges and winding through 
the ranges are, moreover, clear as the trout- 
etrearns of Scotlauti, and altogether unlike the 
t 3 ’picid Au.stralittu ‘ creek.’ I visited this portion 
of (,li|>I)^land in the full tide of summer, and it is 
almost impossible to describe the fresh beauty and 
luxuriance it presented in contrast to the other 
parts of Victoria I had seen. 

Leaving our halting-place, near the source of 
the yackandand;. . Cieek, my friend and myself 
started one morning in February for a ride south 
througl! the ranges. Although early, the heat of 
the sun was already very powerful ; yet the eflect 
it ha<l upon us was more bracing than enervating, 
such is the cleaimes.s and dryness of this Austra- 
lian atmosphere. 

Commencing our journey and following a well- 
dedined bush-path luider the tall gums, gay with 
myriads of parrakeets and rosellas, and resonant 
with the harsh shrieks of indignant cockatoos, we 
come at last upon more varied vegetation, and 
iind ourselves jiassing through one of those beau- 
tiful fern-forests for which this division of Vic- 
toria is more especially famed. One word only 
as reganls the bush itself. It is a somewhat pre- 
valent idea at home that an Australian forest — 
the bush of the colonists —is either an inextricable 
jungle, or at least a -woodland dense witli an intri- 
cate parasitical undergrowth. But this, w'hile 
frequently the case in the gullies and valleys of 
tlie higher parts, is not a characteristic of the bush 
proper. This latter consists of an endless ‘ round ’ 
of similar trees growing at a considerable distance I 
from each other, so that a horseman can easily 
ride through them at a good puce without auy 
unusual caution. I say * round,’ for Australian 
woods have the appearance of endless circles ; and 
it is this aspect ol theirs which renders it altnoat 
impossible for any one but a native to find his 
way through them xvithout a track, blazed trees, i 
or a compass. The unvarying monotony of the i 
trees, the regular distances between them, and the 


absence of any forest landmarks, rendmr the busli 
far more bewildering than the densest English 
j forest. 

But on leaving the bush proper and entering one ' 
of those forests composed of tree-ferns and beauti- 
ful variefci^ of Eucalypti and Aoadee, this under- 
growth becomes more and more marked. Indee^ 
in many parte of Gippsland the explorer would 
make but slow progress, as advance can only be 
made by the tedious and fatiguing process of 
cutting one’s way. 

On first entering this scrub the scent of late- 
flowering wattle Strikes my companion and self 
as peculiarly delicious, mingling as it does with 
the aromatic fragrance of the peppermint and 
other allied plants. The clear musical notes of 
the magpie swell most charmingly through the 
still air; and^ above the chatter and screaming 
of breakfasting parrots and busy butcher-birds 
gurgles every now and again the hoarse chuckle 
of the laughing-jackass. Suddenly, from some 
unknown cause, there ensues an almost complete 
silence ; but before many seconds are over, a 
shrill burst of laughter comes from the depths of 
the forest, succeeded by peals of the same demo- 
niac jubilation from seemingly every quarter ; j 
and as if indignant at some alight, the parrots j 
and cockatoos redouble their shrieks, and the 
parrakeets and rosellas and lories dash to and fro 
among the branches of the trees like tiny red and I 
green meteors. The shrillness is astounding, and j 
is increased by the incessant hirl of the cricket- 
like cicadee. It is some minutes at least before the 
ornithologic -vituperation calms down. Here, amid 
many beautiful varieties of wattles, we notice 
the weeping myrtle, the native cherry, the musk 
aster, one or two varieties of honeysuckle, a 
beautiful climber, probably a clematis, a few mag- 
nolias and orchids of resplendent hues, and some 
particularly tine grasses — besides many other 
flowers and shruba unknown to unscientific eyes. 
Above these wave in intricate profusion the sturdy 
branches of the Lichonia antarctica, and as we 
proceed farther, that still more graceful fern, 
the tall Alsophila australis. After we have ridden 
for some time, we come suddenly to a small creek, 
or rather pool, surrounded by a beautiful species 
of iris ; while all around ns are thick magnolias, i 
whose delicious fragrance makes the air seem i 
heavy -with sweetness. We have never before or 
since seen this shrub iu such splendour and luxu- 
riance. 

As we ride on, the sun grows higher and higher 
in the heavens, and a gradual silence seems to be 
creeping over the forest with the ripening noonu 
The scrub, which had lately been so full of life, 
appears to be deserted by its noisy denizens, and 
only at rare intervals the mufldod chuckle of the 
jackass falls on our ears. Hark ! what was that 7 
Like a far-away village-bell, a soft sound rings | 
through the still air, and now another and 
another! My companion whispers to me: ‘The 
bell-bird ! ’ The solemnity of the noon seems to 
deepen, and the promised vigour of the day to 
have subsided into a luxurious dream. We dis- 
mount, and tying our horses to a tree, betake 
ourselves to mid-day rest for an hour or two. 
As we lie there lazily smoking, with the scent* 
of the magnolias iu the warm air, and the dreamy 
call of the distant bell-bird rising and falling at 
solemn intervals, we get drowsy, and perhaps just 
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a little sentimeixtaL Howev it does us no harm, 
and adds very much to our enjoyment. From our 
resting-pkoe we can just see the blue line of a 
distant range rolling away northwards, and behind 
it some outlying summit of the misty Bogongs. 
Not a breath surs ; hardly any sound Hflik upon 
the ear. I think of that mystic land 

In which it BeemSd always afternoon, 

and fed as if I too had partaken of the lotos- 
juice, imd had put away all things of that world 
in which I late had part, and fallen into a sweet 
Aream, never to fade until it should imperceptibly 
merge in the indistinct shadow of its twin-sister 
death. 

Morning and evening the Australian forest is 
awake ; at noon it is asleep. No greater con- 
trast can be im^ined than between the morning 
hours and those at mid-day. In the former, the 
very flowers seem to possess an active existence. 
Myriads of such, larger and more brilliant than 
those under English skies, load the air with the 
sweetest scents ; niagnificent tree-ferns wave their 
fronds or branches in the light breeze ; on old 
stumps of trees, great green and yellow lizards lie 
watching for their prey ; the magpie throws her 
voice from the wattles, and possibly the lyre- 
bird in the denser scrub ; and in the tall gums, 
numberless parrakeets, parrots, rosellas, cockatoos, 
butcher-birds, love-birds, &c. are screaming and 
darting to and fro. But by-and-by the intense 
heat will silence all these, and nothing w’ill 
be heard hut the chirp of the grasshopper and 
the shrill sound of some unseen insect. At twi- 
light again there is a revival of life, hut not of ! 
so cheerful a description. The cicadas shriek by I 
myriads their deafening ‘ n-r-r-r-r-r ; ’ drowsy opos- 
sums snarl in the gum-boles ; and flocks of cocka- 
toos scream as some great gray kangaroo bounds 
past them like a belated ghost. If there is marshy 
ground near, the deep boom of the bittern, the wail 
of the curlew, and the harah cry of the crane, 
mingling possibly with those of a returning or 
passing flock of black Bvrans, will add to the i 
concert. In a moment of silence one may be j 
startled by the mocking laughter of the jackass, 
or the melancholy ‘ mo-poke ’ (or ‘ more-pork ’) of 
the bird of that name. Tlie dead of night is 
not so still as the universal hush of the burning 
noon. 

As the afternoon grows, we half reluctantly 
continue our way. Leaving the magnolias behind 
us, we pass through a perfect fern paradise, 
nothing meeting the eye but tall tree-ferns above, 
and innumerable ferns proper of all sizes beneath. 
The orchids here are also very plentiful, and 
a beautiful creeper, whose name I cannot at 
present recall 

Shortly afterwards we emerge from this intri- 
cate scrub and enter an abrupt belt of gums ; 
passing through which we come upon a sloping 
plain of very green grass, considering the late 
season. The sight is now a very beautiful one. 
We stand upon a kind of plateau, and can see for 
miles, north-east, eastj and south. Below us is 
a deep gully, dense with tree-ferns. Rising from 
this, a monotonous wall of sassafras^ white-gum, 

• Btringy-hark, &c. rises sheer back till it merges 
in an olive wave that peroetuates itself in 
endless rolling ranges, getting nluer and bluer as 
they sweep into the distance^ until their purple 


lines break against the solemn summit of Mount 
Kosciusko iu the east, and in the south-east 
against that great succession of towering peaks 
which guard the sources of the Murray River. 
Mount Bogong heaves his rounded shoulders appa- 
rently close at hand ; and that most beautiful of 
hills, Mount Feathertop (six thousand three hun- 
dred feet), rises in silent grandeur into the serene 
southern skies. Like a twin-bro0ier, the rugged 
mass of Mount Hotbam (six thousand one hun- 
dred feet) towers alongside of this Ben Nevis of 
Australia. So intensely clear is the atmosphere, 
that the tree-clad slopes of Mount Feathertop are 
as distinctly visible as though but a mile or two 
aw’ay. The whole scene is inconceivably beauti- 
ful, and one never to be forgotten. As the after- 
noon wears on, it becomes still more so ; for tliat 
magical blue that shrouds so many of the hill- 
districts of Australia in its soft loveliness just 
before the close of day, begins to steal forth from 
apparently the farthest eastern ranges, and falls 
like a transparent veil over mountain and height 
and drowsy slope. Only those who have seen in 
the mountainous districts this ineffably delicate 
and tender blue, can know’ what a magical effect 
it has, even on those ranges covered w'ith nothing 
but the sombre olive of blue-gum foliage. It lias 
a strange dreaminess or unreality about it, and 
seems to spiritualise every object it infolds. 

As the sun sets beyond the unseen Buffalo 
Mountains in the west, its last rays light up the 
sides of Mount Bogoiig with a rich magnificence 
of colour ; and of a sudden as it were, the heauti- 
ful peak of Feathertop flashes into extraordinary 
hriliiance, while its topmost heights glow as with 
fiery and molten gold. For a few moments the 
hills and ranges seem to be drawing towards us, 
so extraordinary are the atmosjiheric effects. 

I had one regret — that 1 had not witnessed 
this magnificent scene from the summit of 
Mounts Feathertoj) or Ilotham. Such a scene 
has been elsewhere eloquently described, and I 
cannot refrain from quoting from the Government 
Report the passage in (juestion : ‘ As we made the 
ascent towards Mount Hothani, our attention was 
attracted at first bj’ the rocks and the vegeta- 
tion. . . . On the right appeared a mountain rich 
in bossy sculptures that attracted all eyes. It 
glowed in the sun with all the brightne8.s of the 
emerald, and over it — as it seemed like w’aves — 
flashed ever and anon pale tints of carmine and 
purple. In hollow’s on its flanks lay in patches 
herbage of a vivid green, shew’ing where the 
snow had just disappeared — cradles of young 
glaciers, that can never mature. The high 
Bogong plains separated from us by deep chasms 
and wide valleys, out of which arose solitary 
peaks and broken ridges, seemed, as we gazed on 
them, to be sleeping ; the slopes were scored, 
but not deeply, the even line of the plain was 
not broken, and the light of the sun fell on them 
softly, not making deep shadows and shewing 
sharp contrasts, as in those parts where the denud- 
ing forces had worked fantastic hollow’s and carveil 
long straight lines for the discharge of melted, 
snows. 

‘The Bogong plains were sleeping in tlie thin 
folds of pearl-gray and pale-purple mists that 
encompassed them ; and these mists hid from us 
Mount Kosciusko, Forest Hill, the Pilot, and the 
lofty ranges lying to the eastward. Towards the 
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south, Tabletop, with his capping of volcanic rock, 
stood in the centre of an amphitheatre, and Mount 
St Bernard and the Twins shewed their peaks 
on the west, Hising to a neater height, we 
beheld, on the north and nortii-east, all the lofty 
eminences whose springs feed the Murray; and 
we stopped here, satisfied that Nature could afford 
no grander spectacle, , . . The magnificent moun- 
tains, whose cresjp seemed to lift themselves as we 
ascended, appeared ^om this ’point, tier upon tier, 
far into the bliie distance. The deep gorges, 
almost lost in haze, as we gazed downwards, 
shewed, throui'h the haze, something of their 
gloomy recesses,’ 

Before turning our horses’ heads towards the 
south-west, where, a few miles farther on, lay our 
halting-place, we took one long farewell look at 
the beautiful panorama spread out before us ; a 
sight worth having come a long way for. The 
sun had sot, and the splendour had gone with 
it ; but instead, a calm solemn beauty overspread 
every ol>ject. The deep blue was deepening into 
purple ; and all at once it seemed as if a lamp had 
been lighted in the sky as Sirius flamed through 
the darkening dusk. 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AETS., 

The President of the Royal Society, Mr W. 
S])ottiswoode, in his anniversary address to the 
Ftdluw.s, mentioned that in their last session more 
‘ ]\'ip(‘rs’ had been sent in for reading than in any 
previous session; which wC may perhaps take as 
evidence that depression of trade has not depressed 
science, ’J’lie ordinary meetings of the Society 
are held <ni Thursday from November to June at 
8,30 r.M,, which for some people is much too late, 
and the question o a change has been raised 
more than once. The Academy of Sciences at 
I’aris hold their meetings at about three in the after- 
noon. idv Spottiswooile suggests that the Royal 
Society might meet at live, which would allow 
time for tlie customary proceedings and for the 
social reriuiremonts at home. In their early days 
the Societj' used to meed at 2 I'.M., hut fashion 
griulually introduced a later hour. To revert to 
former practice would be an indication of vigour 
Avliic.h might have a salutory effect on other 
S('cietie.s. 

The advantage of the electric light in scientific 
experiment and illustration is now fully recog- 
nised. The President surprised and gratified the 
meeting not a little by making an offer to the 
Society of an eight horse-power gas-engine, and 
announcing that Mr C. W. Siemens would give a 
pair of dynamo-electric machines, one for alter- 
nate, the other for direct currents. These machines, 
driven by the gas-engine, will produce sufficient 
light for experiments and to illuminate the halls 
of the Society. 

Not least important among the topics of the 
address was the Government Fund of four thou- 
sand pounds for the promotion of scientific re- 
search, which is now in the fourth year of its 
existence. Four thousand pounds annually have 
been allotted in various sums to scientific investi- 
gators in Great Britain and Ireland ; and the 
question now is, have the results been adequate 
to the outlay. It is a serious question ; and we 
may believe that on the answer depends the 


willingness of the Treasury to prolong this financial 
experiment beyond the term of five years orim- 
nally proposed. It would therefore be advisable, 
as Mr Spottlswoode remarked, that the Society 
should consider whether ‘it is desirable, in the 
interests' "M science, that the Fund should be 
maintained ; and if so, whether in its present or 
any other form V % _ 

I)r Schwendler, whose name is associated with 
electrical and other physical wsearches made in 
India, in prosecuting an inquiry ordered by the 
Indian government as to the feasibility of ajmlj’ing 
the electric light in railway stations, found him- 
self at fault in his experiments, owing to the want 
of a trustworthy standard of comparison. The so- 
called ‘ standard candle,’ by which all photometric 
results are measured, is not constant, and the 
consequences may he imagined. As Dr Schwendler 
remarks : ‘ The inconstancy of a standard acts 
perniciously in two directions: it prevents us 
from being able to execute accurate measurements 
even with the most accurate and sensitive test 
methods ; and further leaves us in that deplorable 
condition of not being able to improve the test 
method, although we may be convinced that the 
method of testing requires improvetnent.’ Accept- 
ing this argument as well founded, it is cleat that 
investigations in photometry are carried on at a 
disadvantage. 

Many years ago a suggestion was made that the 
best material for a standard of light would be 
platinum. Dr Schwendler, as he tells us, thought 
it best to leave the old track, and produce the 
standard by the heating effect a constant electrical 
current has, in passing through a conductor of 
given mass and dimensions. Platinum does not 
change in contact with oxygen, and is therefore 
the best metal that could l)e chosen for the con- 
ductor. Let the current by which it is ignited 
be con.stant, and the light will be constant whether 
moderate or intense. In this, therefore, the much- 
desired object appears to be achieved. Certaiu 
precautions to he observed during experiments are 
explained by Dr Schwendler in the J ournal of tlie 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 227, accompanied 
by a zincograph illustration of the several forms 
and parts of the proposed pew standard. 

The process, discovered by Messrs TJiornas and 
Gilchrist, by which steel can bo made direct from 
common pig-iron, such as is manufactured in 
Cleveland, is undergoing trial in foreign countries 
with, so far, satisfactory results. As many readers 
know, the prime difficulty in the manufacture of 
steel has been to get rid of all the phosphorus 
from the iron. The'two investigators above nained 
succeeded in producing a peculiar kind of brick 
for the lining of the ‘converter,’ and thereby 
cleared the way for demonstrative experiments. 
The effect has been well and briefly described by 
Professor Emerson Reynolds. By means pf the 
new bricks, which are very refractory, ‘a basic 
condition of the slag, hitherto unattainable, has 
been secured, without excessive waste of or injury 
to the lining and metal. The result is that oxygen 
has been found not to be so inert as regards phos- 
phorus at the intense temperature which accom- 
panies the Bessemer process, as had previously 
been supposed ; but that in fact, under the con- 
ditions afforded by tins new method of lining, 
oxygenation of the phosphorus does take place, 
and the phosphoric oxides combining with the 
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T !I^I»ldkeewlrieiM f<»ine wuliant light eaa be thrown upon 

|8oif*toe^ afth#in hunied in a fumaenlh^ with the si^s, and men from afa^ Hen then is an 
mdSre&Srtlilc. Ararioos fart A to light additional appliance towards the prevention of 
a f y n nr mm of bninisgs. The intense heat had collisions at sea, with the advanti^ that in a mass 
the floor; soro^layers of the pile of bricks of light there would be less liability to error than 
and wm fused into a common mass, with isolated lamps, as at present. Another ele- 
itself on cooling into crystals, the ment of safety is worth mentioning—uamely, that 
mbrti&oe of which, as stated by Professor Eey- the French government have' agreed to adopt the 
it a bisilicate and a trne pyroxene. And English rule of the road at sea ; to commence in 
0m has been *^ecte4, accidentally, and under September 1880. 

Imvel conditioQS, the synthesis of an interesting A self-acting whistling buoy, designed to lessen 
number of a most important group of minerals of the dangers of navigation, is to be tried on the 
natural occurrence.* Goodwin Sands. The interior contains tubes 

On some of the railways in the XTuited States a which take in and force out air by the movement 
locomotive indicator is run from time to time, in of the buoy. The whistle sounds loudly as the 
order to ascertain the* condition of the line. In a air escapes, and thus gives warning to all vessels 
eompartment of this locomotive, ingeniously con* within hearing. 

trived wheel-work and a travelling band of paper By a process known to chemists as dialysis, fluid 
are fitted. The onward motion oi the locomotive mixtures can be separated one from the other 
moves the wheels, and these make a mark on the with but little trouble. The apparatus by winch 
baud of paper for every fault on the line; and thus the process is effected is called a dialyser; and 
rile conmtion of the permanent way is clearly something like it has been introduced into the 
made known. As we are informed, * an ill-laid navy, so that the liquor in which salt beef or pork 
or started rail infallibly makes its mark on the has been boiled may be separated from the salt, 
abort, end as the instrument dots every mile, the and thereby made palatable as an article ol diet. 


and w® fused into a common mass, - 
ihaped itself on cooling into crystals, the 
rttbrti&oe of which, as stated ny Professor Eey- 
is a bisilicate and a trne pyroxene. And 
ribnAas been *^ected, accidentally, and nnder 
Imvel conditimia, the synthesis of an interesting 
number of a most important group of minerals of 
natural occurrence.* 

On some of the railways in the United States a 
locomotive indicator is run from time to time, in 
coder to ascertain the* condition of the line. In a 
eompartment of this locomotive, ingeniously cou- 
trived wheel-work and a travelling band of paper 
are fitted. The onward motion of the locomotive 
moves the wheels, and these make a mark on the 
band of paper for every fault ou the line; and thus 
rile conution of the permanent way is clearly 
made known. As we are informed, *an ill-laid 
or started rail infallibly makes its mark on the 
ebart, and as the instrument dots every mile, the 


whereabouts of any fault is readily indicated.* To j Soup that has been over-salted may be treated in 


read of a busy engine thus doing the work of a 
surveyor, is animating and increases out admira- 
tion for the powers of machinery. 

A remarkable machine described at a recent 
meeting of the Soci4t4 d’Encouragement pour 
I’lndustrie Nationale, at Paris, may fitly be men- 
tioned in association with the foregoing. It is 
called Profilograph, because when in use it traces 
mechanically on paper the outline of the ground 
over which it Ravels. It is a small carriage 
mounted on two wheels, drawn by one man, and 
attended by another, who marks the levels at the 
proper places ; and underneath hangs an iron rod 
witn a large ball at its lower end, serving as a 
pendulum. This pendulum maintains a constant 
vertical position, while the machine inclines in one 
direction or the other according as it ascends or 
descends a slope. To the upper end of the rod is 
fitted a pencil, which marks on a sheet of paper the 
ups and downs of the country traversed, whether 
on an ordinarv road or across trackless fields. 
The exact profile is thus recorded to a given scale. 


a similar way ; and it this can be done on board 
ship, it may be tried with similar advantage in 
public institutions and dwelling-houses on shore. 

If published statements may be trusted, there 
will henceforth be no difficultv in keeping tresh 
butter for weeks or months. The butter is treated 
with a preservative efr antiseptic substance, for 
which a patent has been taken out ; besides which, 
a small quantity of salt, not more than one pound 
in a hundred, is used. It seems incredible that 
we are to have fresh butter m all seasons luid m 
all climates, yet such is the promise of an experi- 
ment recently made by tlie Aylesbury iJairy 
Company. 

Dr Jamieson has contributed to the Transactions 
of ills Royal Society of Victoria an interesting 

E on ‘A New Point of Keseriiblauce in the 
ration of Plants and Animals.’ In each 
case oxygen is inhaled and carbonic acid exhaled : 
the process is always going (in, and is as essential 
to the hie of the plant as of the animal. While 
in the aninud the blood is passing tliroiigh 
the lungs, oxygen enters into loose combination 


At the same time one of the wheels, acting the | the lungs, oxygen enters into loose combination 

S art of chain-bearer, measures and indicates the with the red colouring-matter — the hromoglobin. 
istances travelled throughout the survey. For So, according to Dr Jamieson, oxygen is in a form 


8 urve 3 ’or 8 and others engaged in levelling opera- 
tions, this machine would appear to be eminently 
serviceable, and there is talk of its being made 
use of in a new general survey of France contem- 
plated by the government. ! 

Another invention that seems likely to he of 
service in navigation is signalling by means of 
iUnminated steam. That the st-eam of a loco- 
motive shines brightly at night when tibe furnace- 
door is opened, is now a familiar fact ; and if 
a properly prepared light is thrown on the steam 
rushing from the funnel of a steamer, the illnmi- j 
nation is so vivid that it can be. seen at long 
distances. The possibility once established, the 
arraugiflg of a series of flashes, or of ditierent 
colours, to produce a series of signals, becomes 
comparatively easy. Experiments made under 


of loose combination in plants and vegetable sub- 
stances, as in the blood, and is thereiore capable 
oi being slowly given off in a very active form 
to combine definitely with oxidisable substances. 
And iurther, plants contain a substance other than 
clilorophyll, luiving some important points of 
analogy with the hmmoglobin of animals, acting 
like it os an ozone transterrer. 

Captain Toynbee, of the Meteorological Office, 
has made a comparison between the temperature 
of the North Atlantic and of Great Britain in 
December 1877 and 1878, from which it appears 
that the portion of the ocean traversed by the 
Ounard steamers was three degrees warmer in 
December 1878 than in December of 1877. This 
fact was used as a test for the notion that the 
temperature of our winters depends on that of the 
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to the Westwaid. l^ie obserratioTia made on 
^e- land wem examined, and they shewed tbdt 
Deoember 1878 was eight degrees colder them 
December 1877, notwithstanding that the sea was 
three degrees warmer. Thia result indicates that 
the cause of onr vaiying temperatore most be 
sought elsewhere. Captain Toynbee suggests that 
*tbe dliference of our seasons depends upon the 
tracks of the ar^ of low pressure which cross 
Great Britain, if they pass over the northern 
paits of these iskmaV he says, ‘they give rise to 
southerly and south-westerly winds, with warm 
weather ; while if they pass to the southward, 
they bring easterly and north-easterly winds.^ . . 
No one can watch the Daily Weather Charts issued 
by the Meteorological Office without seeing that 
our winters are also very much affected by the 
formation of areas of high pressure to the north- 
ward and noi th-eastward of these islands, checking 
as they do the easterly movement of areas of low 
pressure which appear on our west coasts, and 
causing a continuance of northerly winds. This 
disposition of pressure was common during the 
winter ol 1878-79.' 

In his Report for the quarter ending September 
30th last, the Registrar-general tells us that the 
death-rate lor that quarter was exceedingly low — 
16'4 per thousand; lower than in any quarter since 
1H37, when civil registration was hrst instituted. 
The births in the same three months amounted to 
2t)2,520, and the deaths to 139,271. Within fifty- 
tluec days of the quarter, there fell 1T7 inches 
oi rain ; four inches more than the average of 
the coneapouding period during 8i.\ty-one years. 
The teuijieiature aKo was below tbe average ; 
ni'vertlieless, we see in the foregoing statements 
that a wet dully summer is less fatal to health 
than a hot one. Tlie Registrar estimates the 
nuiubers of the pn ilation of the United Kingdom 
at 34,lf)(),ll3. 01 these, 3,627,453 are allotted to 
Scotland, and 5,36.1,324 to Irehind. These num- 
bt'is uie liable to inodilication by emigiation, 
which shews a niaiked increase over the 'years 
immediately preceding. The consuming power 
of ftudi a pojiulation is suriirisiiig. Taking the 
one article ot bread, the quantity of wheat re- 
quired to fuini'^h a sufhcieiit supply in the year 
ending September 1879 was more than twenty-six 
luilhon quarters. 

Announcement has been made that an English 
vensioii of the North-east Exploring Expedition, 
conducted by Piofe-.soi NordenskjolJ, is to bo 
published. The history of the endeavours to find 
a north-west passage is pretty W'ell known ; but 
a voyage in tbe reverse direction and all along the 
northern coast of Asia, will be something new. 
The enterprising explorers on board the Fcf/a have 
acconiplislied a work which, begun four hundred 
years ago, opposed such formidable difficulties, 
that in tune it came to be regarded os impossible. 
But now we are to have intoniiatiou about the 
great Siberian rivers that pour their waters into 
the Arctic Ocean — about strange lands and strange 
peoples— about tbe roology, botany, geology, and 
meteorology of hitherto unknown regions; and 
about forests of sca-weeds — if weeds they are — 
which in deep w'atcr grow to a height of one 
bundled feet. Professor Nordenskjold intimates 
that he has something important to say about the 
auroia; and on the question as to whether the 
continents of Asia and America were once coa- 


mth ^etr j iwmI on tils queatitm of- irai((|v« 
aeea Itr in tii« north-west dailBg lh«‘lrluila 
wiateR-lf** tin* thff ‘wide unmeasantHa oewa' 
which Wjaagall aaw m 1823 when he tmiielJhl . 
northwardiii 'nom ^e mouth of the Kdysaa 
hundred and worafcl across the ice? 
steamer-— the home d jjh^ gallant party— -Waa 
frozen in September lelV off the Tchohtchi 
Peninsula, and was these ^dd fast until Jtily 
of tbe present year. She ^en sailed through 
Behring^) Strait into the North Pacific and to 
Yokohama, where the Ja|Mme6e, hj hospitable 
demonstrations, shewed their appreciation of the 
successful endeavour. Even though tbe north- 
east passage may turn out to be of no commerdal 
value, the fact remains that trading voyages may 
be made to the mouths of the principal tive»; 
and it appears that Prof^or NordenskjolJ is 
making ariangements for another exploration ito 
the coming year. 


ECCENTRICITIES. 

F^osf time to time we offer to our readers eextaio 
oddities of human life and character. Subjoined 
are several* taken at random. 

Mr J. Underwood, who died in 1733, left nix 
thousand pounds to his sister on condition of 
being buried in the following manner. At the 
grave-side, six gentlemen, who were appointed to 
iullow him, sung the last stanza of the twentieth 
Ode of the second Book of Horace. No bell was 
tolled nor black worn ; no one was invited but 
these six gentlemen ; and no relation followed the 
corp'^e. The coffin was painted green, and the 
deceased was buried with his clothes on. With 
him were buried three copies of Horace, Ifentley’a 
Milton, and a Greek Testament. Mter supper, 
they sang the thirty-first Ode of the first Book ol 
Horace- -all being in strict accordance with the 
will 

The French historian Mezeray used to study 
and write by candle-light even at noonday in the 
summer ; and always waited upon his company at 
the door with a candle in his hand. It was a 
constant practice with him when candidates offered 
themselves for vacant places in the Academy, to 
throw in a black baU. instead of a white one, ‘to 
leave to posterity a monument of the freedom of 
elections in the Academy.' 

The parish clerk of St Clement Danes, in the 
eaily part of the last century, gave a curious 
instance of admonition and thanks. He lent a man 
fifty shillings, which was unpaid for several years. 
He could never find the borrower at home, though 
he confronted him every Sunday in the middle 
aisle at chnrch. One Sunday, the clerk looking the 
debtor full in the face, repeated the lines, ‘The 
wicked borroweth, and payeth not again.' This 
admonition had the desired effect, for the next 
day the man called and paid him the money. 

A maiden lady who died m 1786 left the 
following singular legacies in her will ; * Jtm-— - 
I leave to my dear entertaining Jacko [a monkey} 
ten pounds per annum during his natural life. 
Ttem . — To Shock and Tib [a lapdog aud catj 
five pounds each for their annual subsistence 
duiiiig lile ; but should it happen that Shock 
die before Tib, or Tib before Shock, then, aud in 
that case, the survivor to have the whole.’ 


W office^'- 
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* I wiU &y to get youjJ tobt of^* wdd the officer. 
^ * Do mail, do,’ replied Qenerah ■ 

A’kjAte was instan^JVtoHjduced. 

. * What are you aj:^ H?' etclaimed the General. 


it'WeymotttJj 
P^BondM’s horse fe% 
jpadanee* immediately 
Getkerali.aad waS 
his ietf was broken. ' w 


*I am going to ^h^yosir bpot off.1 


' * You shan’t ^o^y such thing. No sir ; I bought 

Ihem just before I'cam^to the camp, and I gave 
aix-ana 7 thi'rty sbaUings Sqf thhm. Full it off sir ; 
pull it * , 

It wajs represented to the a'oundcd KSeneral 
that it 'Was impossible tinder his present sufFer- 
ings ; ‘but nothing would do; ‘the boot should not 
he'cuf to pieces in that manner.’ 

4.t that moment George III. arrived at the spot, 
noxiously inquiring what had happened. ‘ What J 
e^t J not cut off the boot I Pooh, pooh; stuff!’ 
said the king. ‘ Cut it off— cut it off.’ 

‘No,’ replied the General. HThey are new 
boots, your Majesty ; and I command him at his 
peril not to cut the boot. He can pull it bff.’ 

The attempt then made to dr.iw off the bP^*t 
was at length accomplished, though the agony of 
the sufferer was painfully manile.st by the per- 
spiration dropping from his foiehead. 

The celebrated Lessing having missed money 
at different times without being able to discover 
who took it, determined to put the honesty of his 
servant to a trial, and left a haiulful of gold on 
the table. ‘ Of course yon counted it ? ’ said one 
of his friends. ‘ Counted it i ’ said Lessing, rather 
embarrassed. ‘No ; 1 foigot that.’ 

Philip Fitzgibbon was supposed to possess a 
more accurate and extensive knowledge of the 
Irish language than any person living ; and his 
latter years were iiidustrio>u.«ly eniploye<l in com- 
piling an English and Irish Dictiomiiy, ot four 
hundred quarto pages, which he left completed i 
with the exception of the letter 8, and that he j 
appeared to have totally forgotten ! 

About 1770, there was living in London a j 
tradesman who had disposed of eleven (laughters I 
in marriage, with each ot whom he gave their 
weight in halfpence os a lortune. '’J''he young ladies 
must have been bulky, for the lightest of them 
weighed fifty jiounds two shillings and eight- 
pence ! 

The great Duke of Marlborough some years 
before his death retired occasionally to Hath, and 
often amused himself w'ith cards, though he seldom 
ventured to play high. One night he was engaged 
At piquet with Dean Jones, from whom he uon 
sixpence, and exacted the payment. The Dean 
declared he had no silver, but borrowed the 
money, as the Duke said he wanted it to j>ay lor 
his sedan-chair. The Dean, knowing the Duke’s 
avarice, watched him, and saw him actually walking 
home, in order to save the sixpence. Pope speaks 
of him as one who would ‘ Now save a kingdom, 
and now save a groat.’ 


. • ■ tJPON yH%.TgiBSHOIiD. 

0 

ONCWi^inore we staud with fcalf-roluotant feet 

, *^pen the threshold of another year ; 

ihtit line where Past and Future seem to moot 
In stronger contrast than they do elsewlicre. 

Look bAck a moment — Docs the prospect please, 

Or does the weary heart but sigh regret ? 

Can Recollection Smile, or, ill at ease 
With what is past, wish on-y to forget ? 

Say — caust thou smile when Memory’s lingeiing gaze 
Once moic recalls the dying >car to sight ^ 

Wouldst thou live o’er again those changing days, 

Or bid til cm fade for ever into night / 

A solemn question — and the faltering heart 

Scarce dans say ‘Yes/ jet >\ill not quite sAj ‘ No;’ 

For Joy and Sadne-^s both have plajed tlieir part 
In making up the tale of ‘ long ago.’ 

Here Memory sees the golden sunlight gleam 
Acros-i the path of life and sliiiu fn\hilD ; 

And now the picture changes like a dicain, 

And sorrow dims the eyes and killh the smile. 

So — it Ins gone— wlure all ha‘^ ir<me befoie ; 

The moaning wind has suiij' tin di id ji.u’s dirge ; 

Time’s wave^ loll on against the (luniblin^ ^louc, 

And sinks the worn-out bark bintaih tin uige. 

IL *re (ixls the chequered pacre of prose md Mist» — 

()1 sh iptdj words and lim s wiit all awij 

Theie Um V must staiol for Im Itti or loi woi * ; 
ho shut the book, and bid tin jtai g >od bjt * 


Voliurif* XV L (»f the Fovrih S rn s o/’ (‘ii \Mnn. 
JouivNAL now c(07i}f/ffnly JO tit A iw Shdlinjs, 

A Tith ‘jxtqe and hub jn’m Ouf Pnun/, h(trf hin\ 
pitpaudy and maij he ordned thnntijh inuj houLvlli)\ 

An eleqant doth case for binding tlw vlnd* of iJw 
numbers for 1S711 is also readg. 

Bade numbers to compitb tds may at all linp^ 
h(ul. 

Xixl Sal urdaii^ January u ill he cinnmcnfid 

in this Jocks AL a?/ original Tale of sustainul 
'intaesl^ entitled 

A LIFE'S ATONEMENT, 

Ly 1). CimiSTiK Muuray, 

Author of 2'hc Silver Lever ^ &c. 

The Oonductor'^^ of Chamuekk’s JoruNAL have 
further to announce a scries of interesting Anec- 
dotes, entitled 

llEMINIHCENCES OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER, 

By Charles W* Montague. 
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